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July  17.  im.  ]  JOXTHNAL  OF  HOBTIOTTLTUBB  IND  COTTAGE  GABDBNEB.  iU 


TO    OUR    READERS. 


Wb  publish  the  following  without  either  comment  or  correction:*-' 

•*  Mb.  Editobs, — 

"  I  've  long  wanted  to  tell  a  bit  of  my  mind,  but  days  was  so  short  and  candles  doesn^t  give  the 
light  they  used  to ;  but  now's  different,  and  I  sits  down  to  say  how  things  is  changed.  Even  gardeners 
is.  They  used,  when  Ben  was  a-courting  me,  to  be  loving  chaps — quite  friendly-like  ;  but  now  even 
their  big  club  at  Eensingtun  is  all  tumbling  apieces — and  why  ?  1*11  just  tell  'e,  and  do  you  tell  'em 
— it's  cause  they  doesn't  mind  your  motto,  '  For  Gardening  and  Gardeners.'  Why,  the  club  was 
made  for  them  only.  But  now  one  of  the  big-elub  men  says,  *  I'm  for  Cole ;'  and  another  says,  '  I'm 
for  Eensintun,  my  girls  croquec  there ;'  but  no  one  says  nothing  for  old  Ohiswick,  the  club's  old  best 
home.  Bah  !  Them  lords  and  them  as  has  nusmaids  at  Eensingtun  do  as  good  as  blue-aprons  to  pay 
club-money,  but  blue-aprons  should  have  the  management  more.  You  told  us  all  as  was  said  when 
they  was  a-quarrelling — and  how  they  did  talk,  surely ! — ^but  they  was  talkers  and  not  doers.  Jist 
as  my  Ben  used  to  say  when  he  was  alive — 

**  *  Men  of  words  and  not  of  deeds 
Ib  like  gardens  fnU  of  weeds.' 

And  weeds  we  all  knows  smothers  the  crops.  Jist  do  you  and  a  good  blue-apron  or  two  put  your  hoes 
among  'em.  Blue-aprons  can  do  without  them  big-club  men,  but  the  big-club  men  can't  do  without 
the  blue-aprons. 

'*  And  you  your  own  bom  selves,  Mr.  Editors,  you  doesn't  behave  as  when  my  Ben  wasn't  dead. 
Cottage  Gardeners  you  was  then,  and  he  showed  you  how  to  grow  big  Oabbages;  but  now  you've 
a  finer  name,  and  put  in  a  precious  lot  of  what  we  doesn't  want.  I  could  cop  the  thing  into  the  fire 
sometimes,  I'se  so  riled,  specially  that  about  cooking  Gixmy  pigs.  Then  what's  become  of  'old  Bob,' 
as  you  called  him  ?  but  I  know  who  you  ment,  and  my  Ben  said  he  was  '  the  best  of  Fish.'  It  wo'n't 
do  for  you  Editors  to  show  the  cold  shoulder  to  old  friends.  Why,  fashions  changes  in  gardens  as 
they  does  in  bonnets ;  and  if  you  hasn't  an  old  gardner  to  ask  to  help  ye,  how  will  the  old  flowers 
fare  as  is  a-coming  up  agen  ?  Why,  one  of  them  chaps  as  wins  prizes  with  crackjaw-named  plants 
didn't  know  t'  other  day  a  Turkey  Nunculus  that 's  in  my  garden.  He  com'd  a-courting  to  my  Mary 
Anne,  and  she  has  on  Sundays  what  she  calls  a  Dolly  Yarden  hat — why,  it's  the  old  gipsy  hat  of  my 
courting  days !  And  that  minds  me  that  he  what  wrote  about  that  Dolly  Yarden  spluttered  as  if  there 
was  no  one  of  my  name  living,  and  Ben  was  very  riled  about  it ;  but  I  said  he 's  only  one  of  them 
writing  chaps  as  lives  by  telling  lies.  If  you,  Mr.  Editors,  will  come  to  Tiptree  on  our  race-day — the 
very  next  25th  of  July  as  is — I'll  show  you  gentlemen  that  there  is 

"Betsy  Habris." 

[We  have  no  need  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  have  told  our  friendly  plain-spoken  corre-* 
spondent  that  we  agree  with  her  in  most  that  she  has  written — ^have  assured  her  that  we  do  not 
cast  off  our  old  friends — that  Mr,  Fish  is  unwell,  but  is  still  one  of  our,  helpmates — ^that  we 
tell  all  that  is  new  about  Oabbages  as  well  as  about  Orchids  and  other  things  of  the  homestead ; 
and  we  will  add  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  that  *'  cop  *'  in  Essex  is  synonymous  with 
tlirow,  and  that  there  "  riled  "  means  angry.] 
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Absbdex*  Poultst  Sbow,  W 

Aeaeiftt  and  their  ooltore,  900 

Aeaathiw  aniehnitis,  898 

Arlington  Poultry  Show,  481 

Adelaide  Botanic  Qarden,  report  on, 
356 

Adiantnm.  farleyanse,  repotting,  MO ; 
f ormosnniy  186 

Affriealtaral  vetonu,  M8 

A]r«dmitting.US 

Akebia  qoinata  propagation,  817 

Alexandra  Palaoe,  418 ;  Flower  Show, 
486 

AlUmanda.  flowera  defeetire,  806; 
training.  188 

A'ooadae  loeinff  leaves,  SIO 

Aloes  in  a  cellar,  100 

Alsomitra  sareophyila,  8f  8 

Alstromeita  seeaUnga,  411 

Alyaaom  eaxatUe  compaotom  not 
flowering,  441 

Axnaranthoa  salicif ollas,  897 ;  ooltore, 
441 

AraanrlHii  fonnoaiasima,  planting,  17 

American  blight  bird.  Itl 

American  trees  and  shrubs,  neglected, 
841:  and  Japanese  plants  similar, 
65,72 

Ancjlogyne  grandiflora  flnwerless,  806 

Andrvaia  mogadorensis,  99 

Angojoa  Olowesli  and  unlflora  sn« 
perba.  148 

Animal  food  for  fowls,  916 

Annuals,  for  border,  494 ;  late-flower- 
ing, Vn;  sowing  haU-barrly,  947; 
4or  Rose  cirolet,  949;  halz-hardy, 
from  seed,  998 

Antennaria  tomsntosa  propagation, 
453 

Ant«.  456 ;  trapping.  848 ;  on  wall,  839 

Aphides,  destroying,  40 

Aphis,  black,  517 

Apples,  dwarf  bashes,  468:  cspa- 
Iiexs,  197 ;  pnmlng,  127 ;  grafted  with 
Pears.  tB;  lists  of,  40 ;  pruning  py- 
ramid, 911 :  scale  on,  461 :  summer 
caliore.880 ;  indications,  468 ;  Tower 
of  Olamis,  50 

Apncot,  branches  dying,  844 ;  sheds, 

Aqnatiot,  heat  of  water  for  atove,  68 
Aralia  laponica  ealtofe,  980 
Arancaria  BidwlUi.  942 
Arbour,  climbers  for,  861 ;  eTergreen, 

210 
Areea  pnmila.  997 
Arisaram  Tulgare,  297 
AnotVs  stoTc,  197;  vemu  hot  water, 

19 
Arpophynum,'^cardinaIe,  166;  gigan- 

tenm.166;  spicaium,  9X7 
Artichokes,  planting,  76:  culture   of 

Globe,  76, 9i» ;  Jerusalem.  75. 229 
Asparagus,  899;  salt  for,  460;  making 

beda,  476 ;  renewing  beds,  494 :  im- 

?>roTing  beds,  618 :  culture,  879, 440, 
17:  cutting,  861;  dying-out,  441; 
hastening,  476 :  planting.  M9 ;  shoots 
irmb-eaten,  494;  all  white  shoots, 
461;  ConnoTer's,  127 

Asphalt  walks.  419 

Ai»t»leniummyrlophyUnm,486       ^     ^ 

Aatera,  coltors,  948;  sowing  out  of 
doors,  880 

Anenba,    flowers,     fertilising,     806; 
leaTcs  browned,    861;    male,  980; 
seeds  not  growing,  84 
ngost-flowering  plants.  910 

Anricolas,  196. 860 ;  bloom  in  1879, 141 ; 
culture,  9tn ;  to  the  front,  941 ;  mil- 
dewed, 279;  at  South  Kensington. 
ftn :  in  Lancashire,  418 ;  selection, 
908,440 

j^vUry.  birds  losing  feathers,  974; 
portable,  40 


Asalaas,  culture,  947,  817 ;  after  flower- 
ing, 476 ;  leares  browned,  970  ;  pro- 
pagating, 149 ;  ramoTing  leaT«s,  441 ; 
repotting.  441 :  soil  forTu?,  166, 170 

Azores,  fowls  in,  868 


Baxloon  Obwitholooical  Booxsn'a 
Show,  46, 67 

Balcony  decorations,  9 

Balsam  culture,  875 

Bantamt.  cock,  986 ;  trait  of  cock,  180 ; 
Ooohin.  182 ;  eggs  not  forthcoming, 
408;  points  in  (yame,  70:  in  gar- 
dens, 110;  Japanese,  809 ;  Pekin  and 
China,  444 

Bardnoy  Manor,  76 

Bark  for  bottom  heat,  476 

Barkeris,  Bkinneri,  144;  speetabilis, 
and  eloitsns,  169 

Barrow  Poultry  Show,  If^S 

Parton  Poultry  Rhow,  22 

Batt'mania  Bi^i,  7 

Bath  sod  West  of  Rnirlsnd  Associa- 
tion. 29) ;  Poultry  Show.  461,  477 

Bedding-out  season.  896 

Bedding  plants,  bme,  879;  culture, 
848;  hardening,  268;  potting.  248; 
seed  sowing,  880;  planting,  488; 
watering,  476 

Bedlington  Poultry  Show,  90,478 

Bees— ants  in  hire.  460;  apiarian  ap- 

Jlianoos.  496 ;  apiarian  memoranda, 
29;  books  on,  878;   bottle-feeding, 
28 :  building  in  glasses,  462 ;  combs, 
crooked,    629;    combs  fixing.  428: 
deserting  hives,  812:  domiciles  and 
mansKement,  68,  109,  191,  215,  269 ; 
drlrinjr,  428 ;  drones  slauirhtered  in 
.Tune.  622:   dwindlimr,  404:   dysen- 
tery in  Lii^urians.  462 ;  ekes  remov- 
ing. 493;  felnn.  865:  hires,  216.  428; 
another.  888;  the  best,  47.  109,  195, 
916;   and    the    brimstone-pit,  253; 
controversy,   181,   285:  large,  899; 
847;  vf.rstu  small,  888;  larRcst  In 
the    world.    94 ;    overtumttd,  154 ; 
placing.  812;    sizes  of,  496:  Stew- 
arton,  29,  SO ;  straw  for.  48 ;  Taylor's, 
424, 444 :  Woodbury,  404 ;  tea  chests 
for.   444;    and  honey.  92:    honey 
harvest,     195;     honey    taking    in 
wint<>r,  109;  Llgurian.  254;  in  Lon- 
don, 444;  management,  194;  moving 
tA  a  Rreenhouse.  164 ;  nadiring,  263, 
278.  865.  4C8,  444:  notes.  480;  notes 
for  beginners,  273:  pa^tnrsge,  884; 
Pettitt's  splsry.  461 ;  prizes  for.  92 ; 
pnrchaeinfr,  522;  starving  colony, 
saving,  235:  Stewarton  system,  CO; 
spring  feedinff,  866,  408 :  stocks,  in- 
creasing, 168 ;  iBige  number  of,  880 ; 
moving.  480 :  swarming,  196 ;  swarms 
artificial,  581;  swarms  uniting,  195, 
916;  supering,  810;  taking  off  glass 
supers.  480;  transferring,  819 ;  trap, 
428.  444 ;  wasps  attacking,  480 ;  wax 
and  honey,  fl8 ;  winter  ventilation, 
423 
Beet,  for  borders,  808;  dark-Ieavod 
for  winter  garden,  186;  ornamental. 

Beetles,  to  destroy,  820 

Begonias,  failing,  149;  herbacea,  471 ; 

from  seed.  188 
Belfast  Poultry  Show,  621 
Belffian  horticulture,  122. 808.  R57 
Belgian  King  at  horticultural  p'aoes, 

895 
Belladonna  Lilies  not  flowering.  880 
Bellis.  aucubsfolia,  808;  rotundifolia 

cerulescens,  9>^8 
Bignonia  Pandoraa  not  thriving,  460 
Birch,  common,  186 ;  for  mixed  border, 

289 


Birdlime,  196 
Bird  diary.  482 

Birds  V.  buds,  62, 948,  949 ;  nesta.  raida 
on,  478 

Birmingham  Colnmbarian  Society's 
Show,  66, 90 ;  FhiloxHsristeron  Show, 
979 

Black  beetles,  24 

Blechnnm  corcovadenae  two-beaded, 
8''8 

Blickling  Hall,  166 

Blue-flowered  plants,  106 

Boiler  for  several  houses,  844 

Boneg,  dissolving,  17 

Border  flowers.  196,  941,  980,  886,  864, 
872.427.461,470,488 

Borrowed  birds,  exhibiting,  283 

Botanical  Locality  Reconf  Club,  859 

Botanic  (Royal)  Society's  Shows.  259, 
838, 899, 467 

"Botany, General  System  of,"  841, 451 

Bottle-brush  plant  culture,  400 

Bougainvillsa,  glabra  culture,  150; 
spectabilis  culture,  442 

Bottvardia,  outtUngs,  879 ;  Vreolandii, 
7 

Bowenla  spectabilis  foom.,  7 

Bowling  and  croquet  green,  442 

Brace  for  fowls,  94 

Brachyotnm  confortnm.  903 

Bradford  Ornithological  hhow,  109 

Bradford  Pigeon  Show.  129.  192. 218 

Brabmas,  70, 278.  829, 845.  862,  S8i,  420 ; 
cock  dying,  164 :  characteristics,  191 ; 
Dark,  477 ;  Light,  at  Cryttal  Palace, 
18:  pullets  ilL  21:  in  pens,  40;  for 
confined  space,  110;  mouth  ulce- 
rated, 216;  cock's  spurs.  286;  Dark 
and  Light  hen  tnmoured,  254;  their 
merits,  800;  sneezing,  812:  eggs, 
414;  colour  of  eggs.  848,  408;  two- 
jears-old,  868;  nests.  884;  merits, 
400,  401;  ulcer  in.  408;  Light,  plu- 
mage, 484:  cockerel  unhealthy,  441 

BraniDle.  double  rose-lesved.  411 

Breeders'  names,  deceptive  use  of,  109 

Breeds  of  fowls  neglected,  868 

Bristol  Poultry  Sho  w.  42 

Broccoli.  Cooling's,  808;  from  Com- 
waU,102;  dylnff.618 

Bromeliacee  at  Liege.  994 

Brosimum  galactodendron,  632 

Brugmansia  compost,  28) 

Brussels  Sprouts.  281 

Buckwheat  for  fowls,  819 

Buffalo  Berry,  978,  884,  499;  sowing, 
482 

Bulbs,  notes  on  some,  88 

BuU'sprizes  offered  for  new  plants,  39 

Bumble  feet.  884 

Bnrton-on-Trent  Poultry  Show,  521 


Cabbaoxs,  gulturk,  846:  liquid 
iiAirDBB  roB,  460 ;  sxaix.  248 

Calceolarias,  bedding,  85;  culture, 
179;  herbaceous,  179 ;  lesvps  injured, 
491 ;  plants^reariug. 872, 879 

Caledonian  (Koyal)  horticultural  So- 
ciety's Show,  M6 

CalochortuB  vennstus  culture,  427 

Camberwell  Beauty  butterfly,  466 

Cambridge  Poultry  Show,  24, 48 

Camellia  tub,  fungus  on,  4  > 

Camellias,  culture,  217 ;  after  flower- 
ing, 476;  buds  falling,  160;  grafttng, 
149 ;  repotting,  127 ;  seedlings  flower- 
ing, 268 :  for  vinery  walls,  269 ;  under 
Vines,  40,  880;  out  of  doors  in  New 
Zealand.  59;  from  cuttings,  1G5; 
Princess  Mary,  471 

Canaries,  colour  influenced  by  food, 

291, 810 ;  wasting  nest,  nairing,  312 ; 

at  the  Crystal  Palace,  214;  painted, 

231;  insects  on,  274;  dressing   for 


Cam  ARiBS—  Continued. 

exhibition,      182,     176;    Ooldfineh 

mules,   154;   nnx-vomica  for,  164; 

feeding  hen,  176;  food  for  young, 

404;   wi&  finllfinch,  404;  reatleaa 

hens,  404:   pairing,  404;  young  in 

aviary,  448 
Canker,  42s 
Canna  culture,  988 
Cannes,  gardening  at,  97 
Caracas  chair  of  Botany,  298 
Carlca  aurantlaca,  488 
Carnations,  culture,  617;  culture  of 

Tree,  494;  grub-eaten,  498;  select, 

196 
Carpet  flowe^bed  planting,  879 
Carpocapsa  pemonaua,  82 
Carriage  roads  and  drives,  218, 824 
Cats,  teachableness,  310;  irespaashig, 

476 :  Cyprus  and  Tabby,  48 
Cauliflowers,  dying,  618 ;  forcing,  967 
Cedar  transplanted.  106 
Celery,  culture,  908,  268;    decaying, 

187;  pricking-out,  149 :  sowing,  807 
Cements,  useful,  892, 811, 847 
Centaurea,  candidissima  sowing,  197 ; 

ragusina  from  seed,  848 
Cepnalotns  follionlaris  culture.  4':6 
r.halk  for  fowls,  168 
Chanuedorea  Tepejilote,  828 
Chamcrops,  Fortune!,  81,   184,  902; 

hnmilis,  81 ;  MarUana,  101  • 
Charcoal  fumes,  40 
Chater,  Mr.  J.  J.,  969 
Cheltenham  Canary  Show,  28, 46,  91, 

Cherrv,  its  derivation,  419 ;  tree  gum- 
med, 880;  black  fly  on,  440;  trees, 
pruning,  40 ;  repotting,  17 

Chickens,  adopted,  8(»,  883;  birth, 
aiding,  889,  420 ;  Black.  881, 884.  4  0 ; 
dwindling,  424;  dying,  479,  in  hatch- 
ing, 866;  failures,  274;  leg-weak, 
274;  detecting  sex,  866;  treatment, 

Christmas,  decorations,  9;  eve  tern- 

^leratures,  69 
rysanthemums,  buds  not  opening, 

197 ;  aftei' flowering,  106 ;  culture,  A), 

460 
Cinchonas,  variations,  416 
Cinerarias,  after  blooming,  494;  cul- 
ture, 948:   at    Royal  Horticultural 

Society's  Show,  80) 
Cissus  discolor  leaves  spotted,  f  99 
Clay  soil,  improving.  494 
Clematises,  out  of  doors,  490;  in  pota 

out  of  doors,   441 ;   in  greenhouse, 

808 ;  Jackmanni  propagation.  844 
Clerodendrons,  481;  Balfourii  leafless, 

18 
Climate's  influence  over  stature,  426 
Climbers,  for  greenhouse,  918;  stove 

and  greenhouse,  481 
Coal  flora,  38 
Cochins,    breast,    444;    for  conflned 

space,  HO;  mreeting,  911;  hen's  vent 

swollen,  498;   twisted   flight,  974; 

Black.  828,  869,  461,  477Tfittff,  176; 

Partridge,  444 ;  White,  110 
Cock  hen-pecked,  176, 06, 274;  ailing, 

274;  comb  iniured.  286 
Cockatoo  craving  for  meat,  286 
Cockerel  dying  on  rail,  9i 
Cockscombs,  retarding,  498 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  for  propagating,  79 
Codlinmoth.82 

CoEilogyne  cristata  and  corrugata,  264 
Colchester     and    Bradford    Pigeon 

Shows,  219 
Colchester  Poultry  Show,  191 
Coleus  wintering,  476 
Colours,  effect  of  on  plants,  415 
Colnmbarian    Society,    New     York, 
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CaiiilM,rwl,W 

CompudonihiD  ol  tuitU 

olbprliETli) 
CompMti.  pnMrlag,  KB 

^Jh'm'. '^'ilSi'.' 


a's 


Corii  ant  aoaih  o(   Itsluid  Poiiltri 

Oomwu  Poultry  Show»  iH 
CoronlUs  gUnn  (nlliin»  llt7 
0<H]F«a«vbas  ib*Ikiiu>.  no 
Carn<>ti)4l«     BjbisUiu     klblflon 


SfiW-'" 

»iS 

a 

SSSSESMi..,.. 

otS'tUtiogae  mlB- 

■^h^'J,  .S?." 

'in 

l»liukeyi,Ma,tTO,WS,  aJO;  idonlU 

Gnci,    Cor    pDiaU,   lU;     It   pODlt 

Cnmibgcm.  vferlegated,  H ;  nonm 

Canaatt,      nltliiBi,      ICE;     ilii; 

Cutting!,   ooDDikiiut    Ibn' for,  1 

Cjol.nirniL''»lSi  flowerlnB.  m  1 
ni1Uire,71,  m  »»,  910;  ferUUll 

poislraT' l^Usj,'  IW*:    gvedDH 


°a' 


DAtim'I4WlianaurDicmiuja,  if 

DeodTobhuu.  nfi J  dtan^t>creria. 
Hookarlunmt  w;  ola  crowut,  Sd 

DoiijUift  ffruiUt,  vid  onltiirt,  B7ii  8^ 

DarliH  ^oUr;  ud  Fjgeon  Staow,  1 

DiBlrtn  ipMUbUl^lWi^^oidtaK 

DioipTToi,  M7 


•r.KI 


IM;  nnt.  (Dr  ■hiiwliic.Mt 
Snuwnu.  •""'[■''ft  "^i  '"lUvlja  lud 


DaniMPoaltry  Siiaw,  U 

Hntliii.'tHi  •oU.Ml 
EdgSigs.  niudi  iil»nt«  (or,  at, 
EdGibnr^  BoUnlcnl  a»rdin», 


EM-pl»nttniil.1M 
Egg-utlDg  towla.  IM,  17! 
priMliui^  toali.  1 U^  H 


Elm.etB:  plant  under,  tei;  Wr(sh,(H 
ElBliiim  PoDlt^  ^""'-^ 

EpipbVunm  onltnrs,  BM 

ErutlieDnnpuI^idlirai  caltsn.M 
Ert«  eaimeim  UawiaiuiowaiBa, 

Ui;byammlliialtan.in  ,„ 
Biiobotinl^psidBB  mltum  lU 


.N,Ut! 


F^toDUtartars.  IM 
Flonl  chuilf,  W) 


I.  i99 ',  baylns  t« 


ud  olapbuUtHd.  SN ;  roadiDK.  m 
homr^esnlM.IM;  kaWlMfm  IRbli 
IBD ;  maaltiac  Ul^iratagc.  IM 

ttnctkon,  110:  iHTradplAatofloorfo 


,  BIT,  trultlne  of'  tetii 


profit, 70;  Embdan or  Br«- 

„.  jtddlBg,  IlliBuriat 

for  baUlIut.Il>:  lama  mUat,  IfO: 
ootttonTiai  siMBt,  igfTlvbiWB- 
taj,  ITO-  l»«ve«  Mwww*  W:  tor 

l^ng  luTH.  ITB:  pnin«mttiii(,lM: 
HTsral  on  oat  >l«a,  (■ :  vlnierloK 
aiid  mumgintf  boiUing,  Si:  ■boats 
dn«n,)ao;  Mr«.  Pollock,  1«;  Jam 

Gvmui  paato,  Ifit 

OanDatLUVD   HortlcDllnnl  Booletj, 

(IboDt,  lDtern»tloD&]     HortJCDllDn] 

OlUlfloweFB,  IW;  Un.  Ina'book  on, 

OlngBT  flowering,  US 


anitg,tie 

andwln*)  Fetch  bonse  Hod  vlnoiei 


Qnlnea  pini'llil^  toi  foa£  BW 


Hunala'i.  U.  F.ilii  Cunut  i',. 

biuEb.  wok^  lui  w( 
lajui^iu ;  In  junib 


poinli  of"  bpuigled,  IBft;  Orawm- 
p«uim>d,ltf 

^Sif^ 


H*rd  J  Traei,"  Ae^  M 

.  prlifl  for  (juioj  Unoki, 
Hull  and  Bnki  PoiiKrj  Bbaw,Ul. 

HlloioST  "ta°l»lll, '«»,  *»!  '«u- 
nrci,  gjs;  IrnacilU',  IM,  JW,  SIS 

a^ii^ii^  vn :  iir  hot  mter,  101, 
HO:  troiD  iimUeTT boUw. «a 

SDbrldu.He<li'[or,B«l 
Heokmondwlko  Poaltrr  Sbow,  90 
Hodgei.  oDttlnr^own,  HO 


nnidaioa,  ui:  not  lajutg,  IH; 
lAylng  awny,  al9:  monng  aittuiff, 
MiroidanilToimg.lMinDtclttliig, 
IM;  tr<(paH&ig,lua 

Beihi^'po^try  Sbow,  iG,  M 

Hollioswortb  LaLa  Panltry  Show,  47S 
HoUihocka.     qokk-bloiiinlng,     HO; 

HoU)-  Icavii  TUJcntid.  !U 
Uon?yBucUe,  rmlling  JapaneBt,  W 

BorBcndiibpluitlDg.Il 


HortliiultaTBl  IBovalj  3aoialj— Annnal 
GuKTBlHaeUDg.ua.lsClM!  Balb 

Bbow,  nt,  HO,  %  m,!?!.  m  lEn, 

HO)  plan,  ta.  ol  gionnd  and  tant. 
Ml     Gom^toe      UoailBn     anil 

Bb«B, »,  6t, !«.  HI.  mTm.  Bit. 

4  axUbita 


Holbod  making  ai 
HondBui'  flombB 
Honiaa,  wood  d.  b 


Em^.  Bit ;  (allin«. 


lyacmun— m  ooruei,  ii»:   "jr  biui. 
bltAan,  Bit ;  (Ailing,  197:  anorBOwar- 


Hjponialongilobl 


Ipomm  UDnfBlUs.  is 
Iria([BtldJialniaTarlwUa.'4U:lbBriea 

IrrltabnilT  ot  ptaDta.  Bit 


jDdgeiof  poolCry  Bbowa,  ItT 

K«w,  eardsDi,  fir!  BDokar*!  Beport. 

4W,4S7;  Huuam.lM 
KIdnoT  B<uii,  falling.  <*>;  forcing, 
Kioto  (Japan)  Biblbltlon.  W> 
KIrkuldf  PoDllr]'  Show.  K 
Klrkeodlnlgbtahua  Posltrr  Show.  91 

'"'■'a  i 


nf.lA,anpplT,«e 


Ladjr-blrda,  B19 
LielUa.Isa;  JonghUna.  1?1 
La^eratrfBinlaa  and  UiElt  floltore,  S90 

Lapararia,  falling,  47B;  propagation. 

Lull  KKDipfari.  9W 
TAdroatlnDa.  tAnaplantmg,  HI 

on.  UO ;  dnsBloB.  vn ;  Improrlag, 
tt0!  buproTlng  croqnat,  W;  aeoai 

LawBOD  Saod  Campanr,  B8 
l4jlnff.  promoting,  170 

Laloealar  Pooltar  Show,  n 


Lewei  Pooltiy  Ubow.  a,  u.  «> ;  Jiidg- 

Llablg,  Baron  J.  Vdh.  110.  >M 

LUlam.  anratnmi.  RIai.M1 ;  CODColoT. 
7;  landfollniDplADting.  17 ;  patth^. 

e-kUn,  bsating  bT.  B7B 
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LasdaibanHiili'i,    L«4,    (Udu  tl 

LjmU  SUnnBri  ud  Baniuaim,  M 
KAi^n,  Ul.  ITl!  IT  BmraL  Blow, 
If  >liliRi  PmHtrj  Bbow.  Ua 

lUrtet  prdiBi'  chufubUltj  to  tlthi, 

Midlsia  botU)Hi«£D«LHl 
SMkUlitBWlflM  Mhnn,  IHiWi 
Hficia^fAr  Hffat  vop,  441 ;  and  On- 
dDBbir-baBH    ■■■■■■■hiibiiI     M; 

4N:    Bonn.   lisDiwiUtu,    41(-, 
Id  BHabouc  UO;  ^SfSia.UIi 


WvohodIo  BodtlT  M  BofUfmHon] 

Hbow.A 
KLrDinulla.  box,  Ut;  nltan,  »4i 

VUlfliBUkdBnuhtonPoiiltiTSfaow, 

ta 
-KiBiMBf*  mdt  Owda."  ta 

iniSk*!!,  of  FUdlnni  NdthHh,  tN 


llBlb4VfT  ptoHatton,  44S 
H nahTocnu.  lMd7dvBr  fDT.41B;  toCii- 
«amb«  honH^  mi  In  fiiiijliiiiiiii 

lII,U»ltOTBlokUS|lll> 


MtowfIU  iUnM 

{ntrtranu.  c 


HortluBPWB  PualliT  fihD*.  IM,  ttl 
HarVt  BntUh  CohlDHIlul  fltiow.  H 


tjxi,  ttt :  hMt,  » 


Oxtuird-lionH,  didngi,  NBi  hwtliu; 
170:  miBinuut.  41B.  480,  4Tf: 
BMW  OB,  1K  MT,  IH;  plu,  M; 

OtSite  l«  IU»l«in,  114.  lU,  144. 
W^IM  a^  lU.  tit.  lU.  Ml.  M*  1 
■■Ih.  ut.  «n,  Wu'lH,  UV 1  wlDlei 

OitoT  FgslDy  Bhow,  tOI 

OuUl  <m»U.  lU :  Hraoi  cnttiin. 


Jalj^^OrDlUiolof 

FmUufi,  nnlibli-, 
Puniaa   a»»,   < 


FUTOt,      nUTTllOd,    1 


FlirUonn  nitotrli,  11,  MT 
Pleas  NordDMBlant  bbIimIUit.  4M 
n»t««^>ln.  Bonbr  wid  Hn.  Fold- 
P^«oB»— Aatnipi,  boDliuL  n,  I^ang- 
tittt,  mt,  potaiU,  Nl:  Buli^  •»- 
H«nd,»l:  BlrmiDB&iD  BoeleV. 
n4;  old  book!  OB,  tU;  tnedi  (o 

W^ISUd    TomElm,  Wi   CiRfwi, 

mt,  IB  BdChlB.  IM,  >]PH  KktCTlllK, 


Sliow.  trt.  M,  Nl,  •«:  tn  Egnt, 
04;  Intruding. IUl;JuablBi.meii>r, 
ua^ollu,  iM;  Mm  M;  KlDK 

114;  muklDc'rowi's,  4Mi  n»tlB| 
fnr  oolonr,  Sl»r  "f^  o*  """Jf: 
FirTDt-be'ihed,  448;  mIbI«plUI; 
pontan,  Ml,  It  Bndtori  udHortfa- 
UBMaB,    HI;   Tnmblen,   taighfit- 

flTiBt.  nt  Hotutd,  114.  Ml,  oa.  in, 

Ml;  ■!  Aowi,  UdiIUbk  nliu  at 

m,  m,  tea.  118,  uo;  son-tooua, 

Mna  AtoIm  anttarfc  U,  440;  liMorr 
and  ODitDH  In  Rbfrlvjd.  B4 ;  Import!. 

Black  Pilnoa.lU!  PrlnMAIben,llBl 


nl,  fordiigp  ti 
Fiaola  for  fru 

nimiinir.  a  el 

|£lTearl<iiB« 


olBaattlu, 

itiacn  OS  ftniCTlO 
[>lyuiti<u<mlla^,ia 


la  aapana  ODlton, 
ptaabig,VI;  aoala 
lawailnfr,  no ;  iml- 


rtaloM-diiaaic,  tiajnpblata  tm,  I 
dlauud,]4,I0rM[.uerillt;  aaat 
dliaaaa.  414,  411;  aarthlBfl-np.  4 
In  framei,  411 ;  now  rorHODi  i 
Inported,  11,  m ;  kHnln^,  14;  pli 
\ng.  IM.   *□  nBadowland,  44 :  pr 


"cTDcflT  pnnliha'],  Ul;  ataadard' 
d^aractenfltici,^  191 :  cTookodJ^Taaat' 
ed,  110:  nlilbllW  ilnali  Mrdl,  lU  ; 
r^bltion,  171  j  aiUbfion  U  ataain, 


U;11Dpor4i,MI;Jnd|[tLlTl,  Jndr 
and  TeiorU  VO;  knSiat.  U4.  ■ 
lanilTdr,  am.  In  unill  ipaoa.  It. 
maniinmint,  111;  panklEe  nfnrni, 
441 ;  put  and  prtuDt.  4I1;  In  Isll, 
11,   U.   IM,    111;  plsoUsg,  40,    IH; 

iH,«l;  abovntonna,  ITI,  Mt,  tn, 
t«t,  4W,  lU;  Bhovi  aad  attonlBK 
PiFbanM*,  AbraalBlaB,  ni:  Oimi 
nam),  l)l» :  VloM  Oam.  14k,  m 


Sl-;'!!Ui'K?l31:a'8U.?TI??^ 

Bisa   aMdilnca,  M;  Bl*b<^  nr. 
llladB^*!*^ 

Prataailiii,.  N4;     pUa   asd   tramM, 
PuUeUdlioidaednH 


Runla  Oraai,  lU 
BsinnnduB  cBltiin,  141 
KsapbanlH,  aDtuBB,    oat   fnltlBK 
*4t;  ina«{  Is  aasaa,  ni;  HulMn, 


144 :  HcoilDI  bnlki  tram,  ri 
RatuW  In  aoA'a  Ifaraat.  ttt 
Bbsmniw  FTaacnla.  141,  IK 
EbododandraBa,  aftu  daWdtlBir.  ItT ; 

fltaoBhoue.  411;  bardT.liit  and  ar' 

pnnini;  414 ;  loU  for,  ITO ;  Wat«rer^ 
and  Laao^.  44&!    wintor^domring, 
Bhnhaib,  vnltu*.  Ill ;  plaiitliiK,  14 
BtaTnehiBlban  irandlllara,  W 

Bin«DaTaa.ll« 

Raea  planta  from  aeed,  118 

RookL  anrina.  441 

Rooaunr,  an  of.  461 

Roothana(,a9 

BoHf— 1wit-«itan,ini:  baifonliow- 
laa.  tm:  budding  an  Cabbnga  Roaa, 
iaT;  bad)  f alUBi,  440 ;  u  cateot,  41T : 

IdlifivriBK'utTtuun.  oraim  aai 
blaok-Ma^BntUBerrUi  lna«la  ob. 

loiinlTu*!"*"*'  btown^apDiied, 
tit:  BaB«tk  alaatalDr.iai);  mann- 
rinc,  441 ;  mlldamd,  tW;  lalphBia 
iHtlran  tor.  Ill;  aav,  HI;  alSonU] 
Kanaln^on.  Ml.  140:  In  tba  nonh. 

■Mi  W.  PbbI'b  Bhow.  til  ^fOr  plUan, 
W:  plaBUna  naarT,  111;  pot  onl- 
Inn,  tH,  tfl:  pnpacatiw  EIS: 
pmilBa,  «,  H;  pnamld,  IM;  ni 
cllmbliit,  llO;  at  KoTal  HorUaul- 
toal  SooIiIj^  Bbow.fa);  tglootloB. 
m,BI,441M;  tar  ««trtambor,4ig; 
abaota  fatalatadt  441 ;  aoll  for,  B4 : 
bad  a^  for,  444;  at  Soolb  XoDBlBg- 
loB,  m,  SW:  ap«ta  ob  laa<r*a,  IN: 
■Tibiliut  4ki;  Taa.  INj  Taa  asd 

aal  IbilTlBC.  an ;  toi  towBaT^  tat: 
Baaata  Johnaon.wr:  Odina  PW! 

i^lp^p  K.  B1^11,J4!ta  Vran™! 


,,  I :  Cbarlii 
blloD,  U.SI,.i>,  i.ii.n 
I,  Im,  MOj  ifariahal  M 
cnltara,  814.  In  arflcnboDi 


Rail  rorUt^hen  nin1< 
BlnAn!wn*whlle,lW 
Batadopltra  Tardalllata,  MS 
Bcaooaat,  tnaa  tat.  40 
—-■-'-  -^iBohtnUM :  d*« 


Sooda,  pre lerTfpjr  fxim  miccdi 
BalaudHa  rthlopa.  411 

BampwTJTBma,  aoll.  4tu 
Saplanber-llawerinf  p]inta.t4B 
ShaffiSi.M    ad  ana  oneUrida 


SBOwoiopa  lauuu.iTQ 
BoolaaamaDBn,141 
So^iwdtla  (raalUora,  IW 

o^.i. ._  ponltTT  Bhow,  n 


SontbamptoB  Ponltrr  Bi: 


i&M,1U,*i^dWi: 

d  bUnorua  fawljw 
8^1  DoBTalTiU,  MI 
apIlDg  Bowum,  aawbiC,  4H 

BiDaha.  onllus.  Ml ;  In  aarlr  notaar, 

181 :  taa-mab  damplnc^a,  lit 
BtokibolM.  101 ;  floodadTlM 
BIOBa  bala  onamaatlu,  Mt 
Btona  patbwara.  alaaiuu,  14B 

Btorea,  AnuHfa.  44 :  baating  bj,  vu : 

wlUiunI  oblmneT,  111 
eintdeldaaTa,>>4.M 

ItB.'  140°:    iJckin'g,    4ef;    planU '  ta' 
•JDHT,  M;  MUOng,  BIT;  iturlDii, 

BtyenapbrUoD  cUialitm,  481 

TiBti  DKCouTioaa,  SO,  IS,  it,  US,  111, 

Ta5!f! Oolite gromdlSal,  ml " 

T«^aratiinB,law  nlgbl  in  battaoiuaa, 

TanaBfa  elalm  ter  ImpraTemtnti.  MS 
Tantbredo  admabrata  fsUilopa),  404 
Tanaag  tonninc,  1 14 
TUbbIu  border  flowera,  (It 
Tbon*  PaalbT  Bbow,  Mi 
TbaniflT0Ta.n 
Tbana,  propagatlna  an,  sao 
TbilpiAdaDldnia,  114 
Tbrnacanthng  ntilaDB  and  ealtan, 

TlIbB  rentaluirfe  on  maikat  (nrdant. 


Trail,  aia  or,  IM;  eompoaltloB  . 
painting.  48;  orerahadowlnt 
Beigbbaar't  land,  141 1  planta 
8tnmpa,M;  pratDoUBi  rromban 
lit  1  rcanaTliig  lain.  It,  m ;  abii 

s-tosff" '""""•' 

TraBahed  grooBd  Bot  fartila,  lit 
TriobopiUa  nnrla.  m 
TrlmnUBg,  Ml,  110 
TropBolnm,    tabera    abaotlesa,  1 
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UniUKlrUI.7 


n.  sn !  FLlntlnff  U 
I ;  pLiuile,  in.,  U 


WlDter^oweriDE  ^imti,  71, 110 
Win  tfumliie,  Ml  Inluiiilla,  4M 
V/liiat,    foi   witlll.  edTUilMd,  ' 


WOODCUTS. 


Apliry  imUuise*  

AiplenlQjv  iDfrlopb^lhuii  ,.,....... 

Ana^CTHk'iOoUfon..... 

„     irODUdplMof  Bojtl  Hortiei 
sle  t/'a  iluv  gniud,  ud  iMtlDii 

BH-biT*,  ii«F  ■  ■■■.'.■,■.','.',■.'.',',■.',■.'.'.■.■.'.',', 

BiiekiingHHu. .'!".'.'.";;;;";."!;; 

BdUn-.^nii  goDHintoTT  

diumenpi  ftrborDicrnt..     >- 

CovHTTatoTT.  Lloyd"!  ..,..,....,,... 

Comoimln   s'hS' 

Cof  ing,  irluBd ...!!"".."!. 

„       ttrtaim'iflu*   

Cornmtjrlli  BybiiotbiuilliUlati  .. 

Coltoo.  cutu  Vina  

CnrcoUfo  leosmt*  TUltnU 

DnulnilBiii  nolilla  pillUfllonnn   .. 

DealcCri  fmJKfr!™  .'.'.'.I'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Dillbl^  JoBbK 

i>iibtn>p«iiuiu"'!.'.'!.'.":!!i!i!! 


Uonli  DftCTUtba  ....-,-■ 
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THE  OLD  YEAB  TO  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Y  brother,  although  thon  wilt  live  a  few 
hours  less  than  were  allotted  to  me,  thou 
wilt  have  learned  long  before  thy  last  day 
arrives  lessons  similar  to  those  I  have 
learned.  Thy  first  day's  existence  will  have 
taught  that  proverbs  wise  in  the  olden  time 
are  infallible  no  longer.  It  was  said  at  that 
time,  "  A  soft  Yule  noakes  a  green  church- 
yard," yet  my  Yule  was  soft,  and  deaths 
thou  wilt  find  imusually  few;  moreover, 
meihinks  thou  wilt  bear  witness  that  that  other  old  saw, 
^  Under  water,  fEunine;  under  tnow,  bread,"  is  not  a 
Terity.  Yet  privations  will  happen  in  thy  days,  and  thou 
wilt  find  that  Death's  scythe,  like  that  of  the  gardener, 
will  not  spare  the  flowers  that  are  mingled  with  Sie  grass. 
Mown  down  were  many  flowers  in  my  days,  but  thou 
wilt  bear  witness,  as  I  do,  that  other  flowers  clustered 
round  the  bereaved  spots,  and  that  here,  as  in  all  other 
events  of  thy  days,  there  is  beneficent  compensation. 
Thou  wilt  have  multitudes  of  complaints  from  masters 
against  their  servitors,  and  from  servitors  against  their 
miuiters,  but  thou  wilt  bear  record  that  a  gentle  word 
and  a  lapse  of  a  few  of  thy  days  were  like  a  soft  bandage 
on  a  fresh  wound.  In  my  days  were  grievous  complaints 
that  there  were  no  fruits  in  we  land,  and  hard  thoughts 
were  towards  the  gardeners ;  but  in  thy  days  it  will  be 
appreciated  that  they  cannot  rule  the  seasons,  tiiough 
they  may  shelter  from  them,  and  thou  mayst  be  remem- 
bered as  "the  year  of  more  glass."  In  days  long  gone 
a  gardener  was  known  to  be  capable  of  hieroglyphic  book- 
keeping only — ^he  made  an  0  for  a  cheese,  and  put  a  dot 
in  the  centre  for  a  grindstone.  Those  were  the  days  when 
pmniQg  was  done  only  during  the  moon's  decrease,  and 
sowing  at  her  frill;  but  thou  wilt  see,  as  I  have  seen, 
the  creations  of  gardeners  literary  and  scienced,  titled 
and  among  England's  magnates — men  who  know  the 
reason  why  of  every  operation — men  who,  like  one  in 
my  days,  would  not  have  a  weed  pulled  up  without  a 
reason.  Such  men. have  raised  England's  gardening  to 
the  superlative;  and  it  was  no  exaggeration  when  the 
man  of  many  travels  observed,  "  England  has  naturally 
the  greenest  grass,  but  her  exotic  fruits  and  flowers  are 
more  delicious  than  in  their  native  homes."  Thou  wilt 
observe  that  the  best  bookmen  are  the  best  toolmen,  for 
books  are  evening  companions  that  preserve  men  from 
that  most  enervating  of  habits — drinking.  Teach  the 
young  of  your  days  to  be  guarded  in  acquiring  habits,  for 
truly  nas  a  wise  man  written,  '*  Principles  are  but  another 
name  for  habits.  Principles  are  words,  but  the  habits  are 
the  things  themselves,  benefactors  or  tymnts  according 
as  they  are  good  or  evil."  Among  those  habits,  then, 
encourage  that  of  reading,  but  let  the  choice  of  books 
be  hke  that  of  associates — ^let  the  choice  be  confined  to 
the  best.  Labour  and  study  are  not  only  compatible, 
but  mutually  assistant.  Bobert  Dick  toiled  as  a  baker, 
yet  his  herbarium  was  a  model;  LinnsBUs  laboured  at 
the  lapstone,  yet  he  rendered  himself  the  regenerator  of 
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botany.  They  toiled  cheerily,  and  in  this  was  their 
strength ;  for  cheerfulness  and  diligence  are  the  best 
ingatherers  of  wisdom  and  success,  and  method  the  most 
powerful  aid  to  secure  them.  '*  Method,"  said  a  good 
observer,  **  is  like  packing  into  a  box  ;  a  good  packer  will 
get  in  half  as  much  again  as  a  bad  packer;"    and  the 

Erime  rule  of  method  is,  "  One  thing  at  a  time."    Much 
as  been  done  in  my  days  to  impress  these  and  other 
results  of  experience  upon  the  readers  of  The  Journal  of 
I  Horticulture,  and  from  one  who  has  never  ceased  from 
I  enriching  its  pages  come  these  weighty  notes : — 

*'  Education  has  received  far  more  promiQent  attention  in 
1872  than  in  any  time  preceding.  The  how  in  the  matter  is 
not  yet  thoronghlv  decided,  but  the  people  as  a  whole  have 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  Government  in  determining  that 
the  rising  race  shall  not  be  reared  in  ignorance.  Beading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  shall  be  taught  to  all  that  are  capable 
of  learning.  PoEsessed  of  these,  as  with  a  key,  to  unlock  the  * 
storehouses  of  knowledge,  the  humblest  labourer,  if  thoronghly 
resolved,  may  by  application  and  self-denial  enjoy  all  the  plea- 
sures that  science  and  philosophy  can  bring. 

*'  The  great  point  to  be  impressed  on  o«r  young  friends  is 
just  this — ^that,  thanks  to  day  schools  for  the  young,  and  night 
schools  and  classes  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  the  time  is 
fast  coming  when  such  instruction  and  far  ^eater  knowledge 
will  cease  to  be  a  distinction.  Many  who  pnde  themselves  on 
such  distinction  now,  and  act  as  if  they  thought  that  a  httle 
in  the  head  would  make  amends  for  a  good  deal  of  slackness 
in  the  hands,  will  find  that  they  must  alter  very  much  if  they 
mean  to  retain  their  position.  The  saddening  plea,  *  I  am  no 
scholar,*  will  soon  cease  to  be  urged  by  first-class  labourers, 
who,  as  a  consequence  of  the  want  of  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion, felt  themselves  compelled  to  vegetate  as  it  were  in  their 
native  village,  when  otherwise  they  might  have  Uved  in  com- 
fort in  other  places  in  their  own  land,  and  enjoyed  much 
greater  remuneration  still  for  their  labour  in  other  lands. 
Hundreds  of  gardeners  have  told  what  a  drawback  it  was,  in 
the  case  of  many  good  painstaking  labourers,  that  they  could 
not  read  a  tally.  It  is  a  cheering  prospect  that  this  drawback 
will  soon  be  remedied.  We  may  well  rejoice  that  in  this  free 
land  of  ours  all  men  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Erelong 
the  whole  of  the  population  will  be  placed  on  an  equality  as 
to  the  great  educational  starting  point,  and  that  is  all  the 
education  the  country  ought  to  secure,  leaving  to  private  and 
individual  enterprise  to  obtaiu  all  that  otherwise  may  be 
desired. 

"  Bejoicing  in  the  equality  possessed  and  in  that  which  will 
soon  be  here,  yet  it  is  not  the  equality  which  is  keenly  con- 
tended for  by  some  at  the  present  day — ^namely,  that  men 
engaged  in  the  same  labour  and  the  same  trade  and  occupation 
shall  be  paid  equally.  Facts  and  natural  laws  will  be  too 
much  for  all  combinations  in  this  direction ;  and  the  effort  for 
unnatural  levelling  will  only  succeed  when  men  and  women 
grow  up  alike  in  stature,  in  physical  strength,  in  mental  vigour, 
and  intellectual  endowments.  Meanwhile  let  those  who  now 
pride  themselves  on  their  education  *  make  sure  that  the  prized 
laurels  do  not  drop  from  their  brow.*  They  will  not  long 
stand  alone  and  distinct  in  this  matter. 

**The  second  topic  worthy  of  serious  consideration  is  the 
effort  being  made  to  better  the  condition  of  labourers — by 
migration  and  emigration  if  other  means  should  fail ;  and  we 
do  rejoice  that  the  subject  has  hitherto  been  conducted,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  with  great  good  sense,  good  feeling  and 
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courtesy.  One  of  the  most  enconraging  aspects  is,  that  labonr- 
ers  that  had  received  no  education  themselves  are  extra  anxious 
that  this  blessing  should  be  secured  for  their  offspring.  For 
ages  to  come  may  this  land  of  ours  remain  great,  glorious,  and 
froe.  A  doubt  has  arisen  when  it  is  recorded  HhsA  the  bulk  of 
men  and  women  who  have  left  us  for  our  colonies  and  other 
landB  have  been  those  distinguished  for  their  readiness  and 
activity  of  haud|  their  persevering  industry,  and  their  extra 
intelligence.  No  country  could  lon^  maintain  its  pre-eminence 
if  thus  yearly  deprived  of  the  manliest,  the  sturdiest,  and  the 
most  intelligent  of  its  population ;  yet  hope  revives  with  the 
efforts  making  for  social  and  mental  improvement  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  men  left,  hard-handed,  keen-headed,  and  tender- 
hearted, to  support  the  still  growing  honours  of  old  England. 

*'  If  knowledge  will  ere  long  cease  to  be  such  a  distinction  as 
now,  let  no  young  man  lean  too  much  upon  it.  It  is  true  that 
'in  all  labour  there  is  profit.'  It  is  also  true  that  for  the  greatest 
bndn-work  there  will  be  the  greatest  reward — ^the  very  highest 
wages — ^if  such  work  is  in  demand.  For  want  of  that  demand 
Bome  of  our  greatest  scientific  men,  besides  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  their  investigations,  had  little  reward,  though  faoned 
when  in  their  graves.  There  is  no  discouraging  intended  to  the 
greatest  attainments  in  knowledge,  when  the  Book  of  books 
gays, '  Bather  let  him  labour  with  his  hand  the  tiling  that  is 
good.'  Our  learned  professions,  our  scientific  men,  our  mer- 
chants with  their  myriads  of  book-keepers  and  olerks,  do  (nreat 
things,  but  there  would  be  little  to  act  upon  but  for  the  produce 
of  the  hands,  as  these  hands  are  directed  by  intelligence.  There 
is  a  craving  for  the  '  genteel '  in  these  days,  and  a  sort  of  looking 
down  on  hard  manual  labour;  yet  the  gentility  must  pay  for 
it,  and  ere  long  even  more  than  now.  A  high  authority  states 
that  for  one  man  that  is  wanted  in  our  colonies  to  act  as  derk 
or  book-keeper,  there  are  thirty-nine  left  to  starve,  unless 
they  throw  their  genteel  notions  to  the  winds,  and  labour  with 
their  hands.  It  requires  no  seer's  vision  to  foretell  that  more 
than  ever  the  most  comfortable  and  happy  people  will  be  those 
who  can  develope  and  direct  activity  of  me  hand  with  expanded 
intelligence. 

"  Get  rid  of  the  baneful  idea  which  has  blasted  the  life  pro- 
spects of  many  a  young  man,  that  there  is  anything  vulgar  or 
degrading  in  even  the  humblest  manual  labour.  A  man  may 
well  be  degraded  when  he  labours  merely  as  a  matter  of  routine, 
without  heart,  or  mind,  or  thought  in  his  work,  becoming  what 
the  late  Joseph  Knight  would  have  called  '  a  mere  six-o'clock 
and  looking-ever-at-the-clock  man.'  But  the  humblest  kind  of 
labour  faithfuUy  and  intelligently  performed  will  ever  exalt  and 
ennoble  the  workman.  The  greatest  and  most  spotless  Who  ever 
trod  our  earth  probably  worked  as  a  mechanic  before  entering 
on  His  divine  mission,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  in  ancient 
times,  and  still,  whatever  their  wealth  and  whatever  the  educa- 
tion they  could  give  to  their  children,  wisely  took  care  that  all 
should  be  so  instructed  in  some  kind  of  manual  labour  as  to 
be  able  under  any  reverse  to  earn  a  living.  Bring  heart  and 
mind  to  bear  on  work,  and  that  will  make  the  work  a  source 
of  happiness  and  enjoyment  to  the  worker.  Providence  diffuses 
happiness  more  equally  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  the 
greatest  share  falLs  not  to  the  man  who  has  iziherited  wealth 
and  does  not  need  to  labour  much  with  the  hands,  but  hanpiness 
comes  almost  unasked  to  the  man  who  works  faithfully  with 
mind,  and  heart, ^and  hands.  How  differently  our  poor  crossing- 
sweepers  do  thoir  work !  One  sweeper  will  be  all  activity  when 
he  sees  a  promising  Grosser  coming  towards  his  muddy  path- 
way. Another  priaes  himself  in  naving  his  crossing  clean, 
OTOsser  or  no  crosser.  Doing  the  humblest  work  thoroughly  is 
the  best  preparation,  and  security  too,  for  getting  bettw  work  to 
do.  The  young  gardener  who  throws  in  mind  andheart  in  attend- 
ing to  furnaces,  so  as  to  secure  just  the  heat  wanted  and  when 
wanted,  and  with  the  least  waste  of  fuel,  will  most  likely  occupy 
a  different  position  afterwards,  when  compared  with  the  man 
who  does  such  work  as  a  mere  work  of  routine,  and  feels  that 
he  is  a  sort  of  do-drudgery  in  attending  to  such  things. 

"  So  fur  about  work  and  working ;  but  what  about  the  re- 
turns ?  Everything  is  dearer  Jlian  in  former  years,  and  there 
has  been  little  or  no  increase  of  wages.  Ought  not  gardeners 
and  under  gardeners,  and  garden  labourers  to  combine  to  obtain 
better  terms  ?  *  Don't,'  is  the  wisest  reply.  Men  have  the  riffht 
so  to  combine,  but  it  would  be  folly  until  the  men  that  ai«  able 
to  dig,  to  mow,  and  sweep  are  greatly  diminished  in  numbers. 
Let  the  stokers  of  the  London  gas  houses  furnish  an  example. 
They,  no  doubt,  looked  on  themselves  as  skilled  workmen,  and 
as  such  thought  they  had  the  ball  at  their  feet,  but  fresh  stokers 
were  obtained  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  true  it  is  easier  to 
find  fifty  men  that  can  dig  than  one  man  who,  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  ve^^etable  physiology,  and  his  knowledge  ox  geo- 
graphy and  clmiatal  relations,  jmows  how  best  to  nurture  every 
esteemed  foreign  plant,  and  also  the  right  treatment  in  all 
diversified  circumstances  for  flowers  and  fruits.  Such  a  man 
with  employers  who  valued  such  attainments  might  easily  make 
an  alteration  in  terms  if  the  wish  were  courteously  expressed. 
But  even  to   such  employen,  and  especially  to   those   who 


I  entered  very  little  into  such  inquiries,  they  might  be  content 
I  with  a  less  scientific  gardener  for  a  time.    And  as  for  the  work- 
men, what  would  be  the  use  of  standing  out,  so  long  as  there 
were  so  many  that  could  dig  and  mow  ready  to  take  their 
position  ? 

"  More  is  usually  effected  by  frankness  and  courtesy,  forming, 
as  it  were,  of  themselves  a  board  of  arbitration  to  settle  all  diffi- 
culties, than  by  menace.  In  all  cases  where  there  are  more 
men  wanting  employment  than  can  find  it,  strikes  will  be  a 
mistake ;  and  when  the  numbers  of  workmen  are  reduced  in  a 
locality  so  that  workmen  shall  be  eagerly  sought  after,  then 
strikes  will  not  be  needed,  for  wages  will  rise  as  a  matt^  of 
course. 

"  Finally.  Waving  all  reference  to  those  who  do  not  require 
to  labour  with  their  hands,  but  who  may  be  extra  workers  with 
the  brain,  let  all  workers  with  the  hand  bring  all  possible  heart 
and  intelligence  to  bear  on  their  work,  and  have  good  defi- 
nite objects  in  their  working  if  they  wish  their  labour  to  be  a 
source  of  elevated  pleasure.  One  good  object  is  to  work  so  as 
to  have  the  means  of  honest  living.  None  but  tiie  very  poor, 
the  young,  the  aged,  the  extra  tmfortunate,  and  the  a&icted 
ought  to  be  dependant  on  others,  and  thus  be  subjects  of  anxious 
care.  The  most  accomplished  may  have  great  reverses,  but  it 
ig.  more  manly  and  dignified,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  use  a  spade, 
a  barrow,  an  axe,  or  a  hanuner,  than  to  pester  acquaintances 
and  friends  to  get  some  cosy  place  for  them  in  which  their 
hands  may  scarcely  he  soiled.  When  a  taunt  of  untidiness  was 
thrown  at  an  old  Scotchwoman  she  pithily  replied,  '  It  is  good 
dirt  that  water  can  remove.'  Nothing  need  be  said  of  dishonesty, 
falsehood,  and  deceit,  but  let  it  be  remembered  a  vast  of  water 
would  be  required  to  cleax  out  the  ingrained  stains  from  cringing 
meanness.  Again,  work  for  a  conuortable  home,  bearing  in 
mind  that  its  comfort  will  more  depend  upon  its  fitness  and 
cosiness  than  on  its  extended  size  or  grand  appearance,  and  will 
depend  more  on  the  union  of  hearts,  and  a  concentration  of  the 
liberal  and  the  prudent  as  respects  eJl  good  aims  and  aspirationB, 
than  upon  fine  furniture  and  flashy  acoomplishments.  Again, 
work  for  the  glorious  privil^e  of  being  independent,  using  the 
last  word  in  its  very  umitea  sense,  as  laying  aside  something, 
and  making  some  provision  in  the  days  of  youth  and  health  for 
the  changes  that  must  be  expected.  Otherwise  we  have  no  idea 
of  independence,  for  in  society  the  highest  and  the  lowliest  have 
interwoven  between  them  the  bonds  of  mutual  dependanoe." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  best-informed,  most 
right-hearted  of  the  men  who  have  now  passed  to  live  in  your 
days — ^the  head  gardener  of  Putteridgebury ;  and  those  who 
adopt  him  as  th^  model  during  your  time  will  faav«  lunplie 
cause  to  acknowledge  that  you  were  to  them 
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POTATO  EXPEKIENCE. 

A  VOICE  from  Staffordshire  on  the  merits  of  **  Suttons'  Bed- 
skinned  Floorball  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  readers  of 
the  Journal.  I  plant  many  different  kinds,  but  the  Flourball 
has,  last  year  especially  (1872),  proved  itself  far  the  best  both 
in  quality  and  quantity.  The  yield  was  very  good,  the  tubers 
largo  throughout,  and  the  crop  almost  entirely  free  from  disease, 
which,  considering  the  extraordinarily  wet  and  unfavourable 
season,  must  speak  volumes  in  its  favour.  In  the  boiling  th^ 
have  proved  ^emselves  well  worthy  of  the  name  they  bear, 
and  they  are  also  of  exoellent  flavour.  When  reading  the  re- 
marks of  "  W.  B.,"  I  oould  not  help  wishing  I  had  been  the 
lucky  recipient  of  his  two  bushels.  They  were  grown  in  ft 
field  of  light  land  with  a  gravelly  subsoil. — W.  G.  W. 

I  HAVE  been  a  Potato-grower  for  twenty  years,  and  for  many 
years,  say  eight  or  ten,  have  adopted  the  plan,  not  of  cutting 
off,  but  drawing  out  (roots  and  all)  the  tops  of  Potatoes  as  soon 
as  the  haulm  manifested  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  being 
diseased.  Last  year  (1872)  my  Ashtops  and  Lapstones  treated 
in  this  way  have  scarcely  had  a  bad  Potato  among  them,  while 
my  neighbours  have  lost  nearly  every  tuber.  I  did  not  take 
mine  up  till  October — slightly  too  late,  for  the  Brussels  Sprouts, 
which  I  planted  when  the  tope  were  removed,  had  become  in- 
conveniently large,  and  were  in  the  way. 

Of  course  Potatoes  treated  in  this  way  should  be  planted  tf 
early  as  possiUe,  and  previously  sprouted,  so  as  to  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  mature  when  the  duease  oomea,  otherwise  the  pro- 
duce, though  good,  is  small.— Geo.  F.  Wade,  SU  Lawrence 
Vicarage,  York, 

1  HATS  grown  Suttons'  Bed-skinned  Flourball  on  light  gz^^ 
with  a  chalky  subsoil,  and  I  had  an  excellent  crop,  far  abore 
that  of  any  other  kind,  and  yery  few  tubers  were  diaeaseo. 
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With  118  they  are  when  eo^ed  good  in  flsTonr,  white,  and 
mealy. — ^K.  S. 

THE  BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 

MEETINGS. 

A  FEW  notes  at  Sonth  Kensington.  Not  the  least  interesting 
of  the  meetings  held  in  the  Cooncil-room  of  the  Bojal  Horti* 
cultural  Society  in  1872  was  that  on  December  4th.  It  was 
the  last  of  the  season,  and  the  large  attendance  of  Tisitors 
showed  how  these  nsefnl  gatherings  are  appreciated.  We  can- 
not set  aside  the  large  exhibitions  with  their  scores  of  van- 
loads  of  plants  and  hundreds  of  dishes  of  tempting  fruits ; 
but  to  thMe  on  the  ont-look  for  new  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits 
— to  the  enthusiastic  gardener,  botanist,  and  pomologist — these 
social  gatherings  are  a  great  boon.  To  the  Fellows  residing  in 
the  neighboiirhood  they  must  be  a  source  of  nerer-failing 
enjoyment. 

As  the  meetiog  in  question  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  most 
successful  ones,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  some  of  its  most 
salient  features.  Two  or  three  small  prizes  were  offered  for 
cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  brought  out  quite  a 
host  of  exhibitors.  The  best  flowers  were  over,  but  a  few  noble 
blooms  of  the  laige-flowered  section  were  still  to  be  had.  These, 
mixed  with  the  quaint  forms  of  the  Japanese  section,  made  a 
fine  displi^,  and  with  some  handsome  bushes  of  the  different 
varieties  of  the  common  Holly  told  of  coming  Christmas.  The 
first  heralds  of  the  new  year  w^ere  also  iK>  be  seen  in  the  shape  of 
some  fine  pans  of  the  early  Boman  Hyacinths,  the  snow-white 
delicate  trusses  of  which  have  a  charming  effect.  Winter- 
flowering  Carnations  were  represented  by  healthy  plants  in 
pots.  These  are  truly  valuable  for  winter  work ;  the  flowers  are 
sweet  and  of  many  different  shades  of  colour,  and  from  not  a 
very  large  number  of  plants  flowers  may  be  cut  every  week  in 
the  year.  I  noted  the  following :  Lee's  Purity,  pure  white,  a 
very  fine  fringed  flower,  full  and  free ;  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
best  yellow;  Le  Grenadier  is  a  veiy  fine  scarlet  flower.  Of 
rose  shades  King  of  the  Belgians  and  Minerva  are  first-class ; 
Hiss  Jolliffe  is  a  delicately  perfumed  flesh-coloured  flower. 
Confiueror,  maroon,  almost  black,  is  by  far  the  best  of  this 
colour.  Gloire  de  Lyon  is  a  very  good  red  flake,  and  flowers 
profusely. 

Then,  who  could  fail  to  be  in  raptures  with  the  lovely 
Orchiils,  welcome  at  all  seasons,  but  doubly  so  in  dull  Decem- 
ber ?  The  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  beautiful  flowers  are  due 
to  those  who  risk  the  injury  of  their  precious  gems  at  such  a 
season.  The  rare  and  beautiful  garden 'hybrid,  Cattleya  ex- 
oniensis,  was  there  to  be  admired  by  all  but  possessed  by  few, 
its  price  placing  it  beyond  the  reach  of  all  save  those  of  ample 
fortunes.  Not  so  the  handsome  Lycaste  Skinneri ;  it  can  be 
purchased  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  is  one  of  the  easiest  grown  of 
Orchids.  It  will  thrive  in  a  hot  or  a  cool  house,  and  flower 
abundantly  in  either.  Its  richly-coloured  flowers  continue  a  long 
time  in  perfection,  and  are  peculiarly  attractive.  It  flowers 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  The  Fleiones,  or  Indian 
Crocuses,  were  represented  by  P.  Beichenbachiana,  a  very  dis- 
tinct species,  producing  two  flowers  on  a  spike;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  mottled  with  rosy  lilac,  the  lip  white  spotted  with 
violet  purple.  These  beaut^ul  Orchids  lose  their  leaves  after 
finishing  their  growth,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  just  be- 
fore the  new  leaves  appear,  but  they  have  a  charming  effect 
when  grouped  with  Maidenhair  or  other  Ferns.  Barkeria 
SkiBB^  is  another  useful  plant  for  winter ;  its  graceful  spikes 
of  rosy  purple  flowers  have  a  charming  effect. — J.  D. 


CHARLES  LAWSON  ROSE. 

I  AM  surprised  that  in  the  lists  of  Roses  mentioned  of  late 
as  superior  kinds,  the  very  beautiful  summer  Rose  Charles 
Lawson  has  no  place.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  this  when  in 
a  good  situation ;  and  none  here,  although  there  is  a  great 
choice,  can  be  compared  with  it  or  is  more  adnured.  A  plant 
was  turned  out  of  a  pot  a  few  years  since,  placed  against  a 
south-east  wall,  and  now  covers  a  space  of  more  than  18  feet 
wide  and  12  feet  high.  Ko  matter  what  the  weather  may  be, 
this  Rose  tree  is  a  perfect  picture— one  mass  of  flowers  in  dif- 
ferent stagefl  of  bloom,  and  very  fragrant.— M.  D. 


THE  FERNS  AND  WILD  FLOWERS  OF  NICE. 

A  pnxLUfnuABT  meeting  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested 
in  this  subject  was  lately  held  at  the  Hotel  Royal,  Nice,  Mr. 


E.  Copland  being  in  the  chair.  There  weie  present  Dr.  King, 
Professor  of  Botany,  University  of  Calcutta,  and  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  there ;  Professor  Tattle,  Instruc- 
tor in  Microscopy,  and  late  Professor  of  Marine  Zoology, 
Harvard  University ;  Judge  Scudder,  of  the  Superior  Court, 
Boston,  U.S.A. ;  Baron  O.  Prost,  well  known  at  Nice,  and  as 
having  saecessfnlly  introduoed  various  exotic  plants  and  shrubs 
from  foreign  countries;  and  several  other  floral  friends. 
Numerous  suggestions  were  made  as  to  the  beet  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding during  the  present  season,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
regular  meetings  should  be  held  the  coming  spring  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  flora  of  Nice,  and  PAming  and 
giving  information  respecting  such  plants  as  may  be  brought 
by  those  who  may  wish  to  know  more  of  them. 

The  Chairman  produced  a  large  collection  of  dried  speoi- 
mens  arranged  according  to  their  families,  and  also  some 
beautiful  coloured  drawings  of  many  of  the  wild  flowers  of  the 
neighbourhood,  by  a  lady.  '  A  very  interesting  discussion 
followed  as  to  the  Ferns,  ^d  flowers,  and  cultivated  plants  of 
the  country ;  and  a  rare  specimen  of  Saxifraga  florulenta,  found 
only  on  the  mountains  of  Nice,  and  which  has  excited  much 
interest  in  the  botanical  world,  was  produced  for  inspection. 
Dr.  King  handsomely  offered  to  send  to  Bsron  Prost  choice 
seeds  and  plants  from  India  for  introduction  into  Nice.  Impor- 
tant results  may  therefore,  perhaps,  follow  from  these  meetings. 
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1.  Mar^chal  Xiel 

88.  Pltord 

2.  DevoniensiB 

84.  Prince  Camille  de  Bofasn 

85.  Coupe  d'Htibc 

4.  Alfred  Colomb 

86.  Mens.  WooMeld 

6.  MadAme  Bothmhild 

87.  Paul  Bicaut 

6.  Mdlle,  Marie  Bady 

88.  Charles  Lawson 

7.  Emilie  HausboK 

8.  Madame  Victor  Yfirdlw 

89.  Madame  Cr^yton 

9.  Edooard  Morren 

41.  Madame  Vidot 

10.  Marie  Baamaim 

11.  La  France 

48.  Madame  FilUoa 

la.  Oiorles  LafebTze 

44.  Amwica 

45.  Solfatetra 

18.  Oloire  do  Dijon 

46.  LordMa«aulay 

14.  Lamaraae 

16.  Celine  Forestier 

47.  Gloire  de  Vitfy 

48.  Bov.  n.  H.  Dombrain 

16.  MisB  Ingram 

49.  LaneU  (Mose) 

50.  Madame  Zoutman| 

18.  Anna  de  Diesbaeh 

19.  Abel  Grand 

TKAB  AND  HOXSXTTM. 

20.  Pierre  Notting 

1.  Mar^ohal  Niel 

21.  John  Hopper 

22.  Comtesee  de  Chatarillsnt 

2.  Gloire  de  Dijon 

8.  SouTenir  d'un  Ami 

28.  Comtesse  d'Ozftod 

4.  Niphetoe 

24.  Lonifi  Van  Hootfce 

5.  C^Une  Forestier 

25.  Beanty  of  Waltham 

6.  Triomphe  de  Bennea 

2S.  Prinoees  Mary  of  Cambridge 

7.  Souvenir  d'Elise 

27.  Soayenir4'nnAmi 

8.  Devoniensis 

28.  Soavenir  de  la  Malmaiaon 

9.  Adam 

29.  Senatenr  Vaisse 

10.  Madame  Margottin 

80.  Francois  Laohanne 

11.  Bougere 

81.  MdUo.  Eugenie  Verdier 

12.  Marie  Sisl^y 

82.  Mdlie.  M.  Dombnun 

Mr.  P.  Ofitms,  Warminster. 

1.  Deronienais 

88.  Dr.  Andry 

a.  Hippolyte  Flandiin 

84.  Elie  Morel 

8.  Alfred  Colomb 

85.  Vicomte  Vigier 

4.  Charles  Lefebvie 

86.  Jean  Cherptn 

-  5.  John  Hopper 

37.  Madame  Charles  Verdier 

6.  Gloixe  de  Dijon 

8&  Thyra  Hammeriok 

7.  Mar^chalNiel 

89.  Bouvenir  de  la  MalnudMn 

a  Mardohal  Taillant 

40.  Leopold  I. 

9.  Marie  Baomann 

41.  Princess  Mazy  of  Cambridge 

10.  Maurice  Benaidln 

42.  Boule  de  Neige 

11.  Madame  Bothsehild 

48.  Duchess  of  Suthorland 

12.  Dnke  of  Edinburgh 

44.  Pierre  Notting 

45.  Madame  Pillion 

18.  Abel  Grand 

46.  Dupuy-Jamain 

14.  Baron  Prevost 

47.  Exposition  de  Brie 

15.  Beauty  of  Waltham 

48.  Victor  Verdier         / 

16.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 

49.  Marquise  de  Mortemart 

17.  Camille  Bemardin 

50.  Louise  Peyronny 

18.  Clemence  Baonx 

19.  CentifoUa  Booea 

TBAS  AKD  HOI8BTTB8. 

20.  Dr.  Lindley 

1.  Marechal  Niel 

21.  Ferdinand  de  Leueps 

S.  Devoniensis 

22.  Felix  Genexo 

8.  Madame  Margottin 

28.  La  France 

4.  Madame  WiUermos 

24.  Sonvenir  d'nn  Ami 

6.  Niphetos 

25.  Madame  WUlermoK 

6.  Souvenir  d'on  Ami 

26.  Madame  a^menoe  Joignesu 

7.  Souvenir  d'SllM 

27.  Fisher  Holmes 

a  Gloire  de  Dijon 

2a  Louise  Van  Hontte 

9.  Celine  Forestier 

29.  Madame  Boutin 

10.  Triomphe  de  Beattea 

80.  Madame  Victor  Yerdier 

11.  Madame  Bravy 

81.  Marquise  de  Castellaiie 

82.  GaromiA  de  Sansal 
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Mr.  JosBFB  HnrroN,  Wuioiiuter. 


1.  Mu^ohAlNidl 
a.  Oloiro  de  Dijon 
8.  Boavenir  dHm  Ami 
4.  Charles  Lefebvre 

6.  Marie  Baunuum 

e.  Madame  Botiuohild 

7.  Emilia  Haasborg 

8.  Pierre  Notting 

9.  Dr.  Andry 

10.  Marquise  de  Oastsllaaft 

11.  La  France 

12.  Alfred  Colomb 

18.  Prinoe  de  Portia 

14.  MdUe.  Engeoie  Verdier 

15.  MdUe.  Marie  Bady 
10.  CamiUe  Bemardin 

17.  Prinoess  Mary  of  Cambridge 
la  Elie  Morel 

19.  Madame  WUleimoz 

20.  Lamarqae 
'21.  Cloth  of  Gold 

•J2.  Madame  Charles  Crapelet 
28.  Madame  C16menoe  Joigneaox 

24.  Hippolyte  Flandrin 

25.  Louis  van  Houtte 

26.  Exposition  de  Brie 

27.  Triomphe  de  Beunes 

28.  Yiotor  Yerdier 

29.  Madame  Victor  Yerdier 

80.  Edonard  Morren 

81.  DaehessedeCayhii 

82.  Doehesse  de  Momy 


88.  President  WlUermos 

84.  Comtesse  d'Qzford 

85.  I>aodeBohaa 
88.  Dapoy-Jamain 

87.  JohnMopper 

88.  LordMaoaolay 

89.  Marqnise  de  Mortemart 

40.  Antmne  Dncber 

41.  B^nateur  Yalsse 

42.  Bashton  Badolyire 
48.  Maurice  Bemardin 
44.  Louise  Peyronny 

46.  Centifolia  Bosea 

48.  Madame  Derrenx  DonviUd 

47.  Prinoe  CamiUe  de  Bohan 

48.  Azma  de  Diesbaoh 

49.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
60.  Deroniensia 
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1.  Mariohal  Niel 

2.  Devoniensis 
8.  Lamarque 

4.  Ooth  of  Gold 

6.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 

6.  Triomphe  de  Beimes 

7.  Madame  Faloot 

8.  Madame  Willermoi 

9.  Madame  de  St.  Joseph 

10.  Madame  Brayy 

11.  Gloire  de  Dijon 
IJL  Eugdne  Deigaehes 


Mr.  JoHH  Scott,  Wanninster. 


1.  Maz«2hal  Nial 

2.  SouYsnir  dhin  Ami 
&  Charles  Lefebrre 
4.  LaRranoe 

6.  Madame  Boihaehild 

6.  Alfred  Colomb 

7.  Dr.  Andry 

a  MdUe.  Engteie  Yerdier 
9.  Marie  Banmann 

10.  Marquise  de  Oastellane 

11.  Mdlle.  Marie  Bady 
13.  Dnpny-Jamain 
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19. 
20. 
21. 
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94. 
86. 
26. 
27. 

2a 

29. 
80. 
81. 
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Beauty  of  Waltham 
Comtesse  d'Oxford 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 
John  Hopper 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
Abel  Grand 
Louis  Van  Houtte 
Benateor  Yalsse 
Eiposition  de  Brie 
Zarier  OUbo 
PanlNteon 

Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 
Edouard  Morren 
Gloire  de  Dijon 
EmUie  ELansbnrg 
Madame  BraTy 
Madame  Willermos 
Madame  Margottin 
Devoniensis 
Catherine  Mermet 


8a  Pierre  Notting 
SL  Leopold  L 

86.  Fisher  Holmes 
Sa  Manrioe  Bemardin 

87.  AlbaMutobilis 
Sa  Baron  Haussman 
89.  Anna  de  Diesbaeh 

40.  Jules  Maraottin 

41.  Madame  Cl^menoe  Joigneanz 

42.  Prinoess  Mary  of  Cambridge 

48.  Gdmenoe  Baoux 
44.  Elie  Morel 

46.  Hippolyte  Flandzin 
4a  Madame  Yietor  Yerdier 

47.  Madame  FUlion 

4a  Marquise  de  Mortemart 

49.  Prinoess  Christian 
60.  Prince  de  JolnTille 

TSAS  AMD  MOXSXTTKS. 

1.  Mar^ehel  Niel 

2.  Gloiie  de  DiJon 

a  Catherine  Mermet 
4.  DeToniensis 
a  Triomphe  deBennes 
a  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 
7.  MmiiMi^*  Faloot 
a  Madame  WlUermos 
9.  Madame  Levet 
la  Madame  Bravy 

11.  Madame  Margottin 

12.  Sonveoir  dlSlise 


Mr.  JosKPH  Smith,  Wanninster. 


1.  Mardehal  Niel 
a  La  France 
a  Charles  Lefebvte 
4.  General  Jacqueminot 
&  Triomphe  de  Bennes 

6.  Souvenir  d*un  Ami 

7.  Alfred  Colomb 

a  Marc^nise  de  CasteUane 
9.  Mane  Baumaim 

10.  John  Hopper 

11.  Xavier  Ollbo 
la  benatenr  Yaiase 

18.  Abel  Grand 

14.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 

16.  Madame  RothBchild 
la  MdUe.  Marie  Bady 

17.  Beauty  of  Waltham 

18.  Louis  Yan  Houtte 

19.  Madame  Charles  Wood 

20.  Dnpuy-Jamain 

21.  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Yerdier 
2a  Edonard  Morren 

2a  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
24.  Francois  Laoharme 

26.  CamiUe  Bemardin 
96.  Anna  de  Diesbaeh 

27.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 

28.  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge 

29.  Madame  Elvers 

80.  LordMaeaulay 

81.  Sophie  CoquereUe 
sa  CeUne  Forestier 


8a  Madame  WUlermos 
84.  Devoniensis 

86.  Gloire  de  Dijon 

88.  Lamarque 

87.  Centifolia  Bosea 
8a  Madame  Margottin 

89.  Jules  Msigottin 

40.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmalson 

41.  Souvenir  d'Elise 
4a  Hippolyte  Flandrin 
4a  Madame  Leret 

44.  Gloire  deYitxy 
4a  PaulNeron 
4a  Pierre  Notting 

47.  Mons.  Noman 

48.  Madame  Hector  Jaequin 

49.  Fisher  Holmes 

60.  MdUe.  Annie  Wood 

TEAS  AND  MOI8KTTK8. 

L  Mariohal  Niel 
a  Gloire  de  Dijon 

8.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 
4.  Madame  Margottin 
a  Madame  WlUermos 

6.  Madame  Levet 

7.  Devoniensis 

a  Catherine  Mermet 

9.  Souvenir  d'EUse 

10.  Lamarque 

11.  Triomphe  de  Rennes 
la  Celine  Forestier. 


Bev.  J.  B.  Camx,  Monekton  Wyld,  Cbarmoath. 
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Mar^chalNiel 
Marie  Baumann 
Charles  Lefebvre 
Alfred  Colomb 
Madame  BothsohUd 
EmiUe  Hausburg 
Exposition  de  Brie 
LaFranoe 
Due  de  Bohan 
Souvenir  d'Elise 
MdUe.  Eug^ooie  Yerdier 
Edouard  Morren 

AbelGrsnd 
Beauty  of  Waltham 
CentifoUa  Bosea 
ClotUde  BoUand 
Comtesse  de  Chabrillant 
Comtesse  d'Oxford 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Dupuy-Jamain 
EUe  Morel 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
Fisher  Holmes 
G«n6rBl  Jacqueminot 
John  Hopper 
Jules  Msjgottin 
Lord  MacMilay 
Louise  Yan  Houtte 
Madame  CaUlat 
Madame  Charles  Wood 
Madame  Cl^enee  Joigneanz 
Duohesse  de  Gaylus 

Bev.  B.  N.  MiLVOSD,  Enoyle,  WUta, 


sa  MdUe.  Marie  Bady 

84.  Marguerite  de  Bt.  Amand 

86.  Marquise  de  CaeteUane 
sa  Marquise  de  Mortemart 

87.  Maurice  Bemardin 
sa  Monsieur  Noman 
89.  Pierre  Notting 
4a  Prinoe  Oamille  de  Bohan 
41.  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge 
4a  Xavier  OUbo 
4a  Horace  Yemet 

44.  '^tor  Yerdier 

45.  S^nateur  Yaisse 
4a  Mdlle.  Annie  Wood 
47.  Devoniensis 
4a  Triomphe  de  Bennes 
49.  Alba  Bosea 
60.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 

TBAS  AMD  HOXfUTTEB. 

1.  Catherine  Mermet 
a  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 
a  Marichal  Niel 
4.  Alba  Bosea 
a  BeUe  Lyonnalse 

6.  Gloire  de  Dijon 

7.  Souvenir  d'Elise 
a  Narcisse 
9.  Devoniensis 

10.  CeUne  Forestier 

11.  Niphetos 
la  Ti^omphe  de  Bennee 


Mar^cfaalNlel 
Charles  Lefebvre 
Marie  Baumann 
Alfred  Colomb 
LaFranoe 
Steateor  Yalsse 
EmUio  Hansborg 
Prinoe  CamiUe  de  Bohan 
Devoniensis 
Gloire  de  Dijon 
Madame  BothsohUd 
John  Hopper 

Abel  Grand 
Qimence  Baooz 
Dr.  Andry 
Edouard  Morren 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
Exposition  ds  Brie 
Pierre  Notting 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge 
Sophls  Coqueralle 
Madame  Charies  Wood 
Marguerite  ds  St.  Amend 
PanlN6ron 
Jules  Margottin 
Duke  of  Edinburoh 
Gteeral  Jaoquemmot 
Madame  Charles  Yerdier 
Marquise  de  GasteUane 
Louis  Yan  Houtte 
Francois  Laoharme 
EUxaBoinie 

Mr.  JOSXPB  STBATTOIf , 

Mar6ehalNlel 
CamiUe  Bemardin 
Charies  Lefebvre 
Alfred  Colomb 
Madame  Bothschild 
LaFranoe 

Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 
Madame  Yietor  Yerdier 
MdUe.  Eugenie  Yerdier 
Stoateur  Yaisse 
Gloire  de  DlJon 
Comtesse  d'Oxford 

AbelGrsnd 
Antoine  Dnoher 
Anna  de  Diesbaeh 
Csroline  de  Sansal 
Eugdne  Desgachee 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Duehesse  d'Orleans 
Exposition  de  Brie 
General  Jacqueminot 
Jules  Margottin 
Louis  Yan  Houtte 
Madame  Charles  Wood 
Madame  Hector  Jaoquln 
Marquise  de  Castellsne 
Prince  CamiUe  de  Bohan 
PaulNeron 
Yictoria  (Paul's) 
Yietor  Verdier 
Xavier  OUbo 
Niphetos 

Mr.  John 


1.  Mar«chal  Niel 
a  Alfred  Colomb 


8a  Comtesse  d'Oxford 

84.  Antoine  Dueher 

sa  Monsieur  Noman 

sa  Miss  Ingram 

87.  Comtesse  de  GhabriUa&t 

sa  Souvenir  de  la  Malmalson 

89.  Triomphe  de  Bennes 

40.  Ctilne  Forestier 

41.  Madame  WiUsnnos 
4a  Fisher  Holmes 

4a  Centifolia  Boseft 
44.  Duehesse  deOaylus 
4a  FeUxGenero 
4a  MdUe.MarieBady 

47.  Mons.  Boneenne 
4a  NardyFrdres 
40,  Dnpuy-Jamain 

60.  Bean^  of  Waltham 

TKA8  AMD  M0mTTB8. 

1.  MarMialNlel 
a  Devon&snsis 
a  Triomphe  de  Bennes 
4.  Madame  Margottin 
a  Madame  WlUermos 
a  Solfaterre 

7.  Safrano 

a  Catherine  Mermet 

9.  Niphetos 
10.  Gloire  de  Dijon 
XL  Oaine  Forestier 
la  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 

Mannlngford  Bmce,  Pewesy,  WQte. 

sa  Cloth  of  Gold 
84.  Devoniensis 

86.  Triomphe  de  Bennee 
sa  La  Boule  d'Or 

87.  Marie  Banmann 

88.  GMmenceBaoox 

89.  Comte  de  Nantenil 

40.  Gloire  de  Yitry 

41.  LaBrUlante 

4a  Madame  Charles  Orq^elet 

48.  Madame  ClteMDoe  Joignsanz 
44.  Madame  Yidot 

46.  MdUe.  Marie  Bady 
4a  Pierre  Notting 

47.  Manrioe  Bemazdin 
4a  La  YUledeBt.  Denis 

49.  LordMaeaulay 
60.  John  Hopper 

TEAS  AHD  aOXSKTrBS. 

1.  Marshal  Niel 
a  Bonis  d'Or 

8.  Devoniensis 
4.  Niphetos 

a  Cloth  of  Gold 

a  Adam 

7.  Moiret 

a  Eugene  Desgadhes 

9.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 

10.  Lamarque 

11.  Triomphe  de  Bennes 
la  Gloire  de  Dijon 

Mabsh,  jun..  Devises. 

a  Charles  Lefsbvre 
4.  Madame  BothsohUd 
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6L  Lanmnoe 

6w  John  Hopper 

7.  XATiCTQUbo 

&  ICaiqniM  dA  GMt«UuM 

9.  Sxpoaitkm  d«  Brie 
IOl  DeTonleiuda 
11.  Oloixe  de  Dijon 
1&  Ann*  de  Dieabiioh 


ta. 

14. 

li. 

16u 
11 
18. 
19. 
90. 
9L 


99. 

91 
95. 
91 
97. 


80. 
SL 
89. 

8aL 


d*Orl«UM 
CemiUe  Bemerdln 
Comteeae  de  GhAlnilUuit 
Dr.  Andi7 
£lie  Moral 
Edonard  Morran 
Doke  of  Edinborgh 
liooiae  Peyraiuur 
La  ViUa  de  StTDenie 
Louis  Yen  Hoatte 
Madame  GeillAt 
Madame  Gharies  Wood 
y^<i^iw^  Liaband 

MdUe.  Mazgnerite  Dombraln 
MdUe.  Mai&  Bady 
Margnerite  de  Si.  Amand 
Uonateor  Neman 
Prinoeas  Muy  of  Cambridge 
Pierre  NoMng 
BoaTenir  de  la  Maitw-ifm 
Viekor  Verdier 
Scnateor  YaiMe 


86w  Belle  Lyomi 
8(L  PaolN^roa 

87.  Madame  Leret 

88.  Triompbe  de      _ 
80.  SooTenir  d'KUae 

40.  SouTenirdHmAml 

41.  AbelOtand 

49.    Amiiy^ 

48.  Hippolyte  riaadilB 
44.  Jnlee  Maigoltia 

46.  Dnpny-Jamain 
48.  Ferdinand  deL 

47.  Madame  Okeyton 

48.  Thyra  Hammsiek 
40.  Madame  Willennot 

60.  Madame  Yietor  Yerdier 

TMAB  AMDWatMETm, 

1.  Mar6obalNieL 
9.  Devonieneie 
8.  Soarenir  d'EUae 
4.  Soaveair  d*nB  Ami 

6.  aioire  de  Dijon 
8.  Niphefeoa 

7.  Madame  Wlllermot 

8.  Madame  Maigottin 

9.  America 

10.  Belle  Ljonnaiee 

11.  Madame  Leret 
19.  Triomphede 


Her.  S.  Bktmoldi 

L  AUradOolomb 

9.  w^ii^wMi  Urtti^^^^ifl 

8.  DeTonienaia 
4.  Gharlea  Lefebrre 
A.  ErnJUe  Haaabnrg 

8.  Mareebal  Niel 
X  PiemNoiting 

81  BooTenir  d*an  Ami 

9.  La  nanee 

IOl  Marie  Bamnaan 

IL  Macgaerito  de  St.  Amand   - 

IL  Madame  Noman 


Clokhof  Oold 
MdUe.  A.  Wood 
Ounille  Bemardln 
Ceniif oiia  Boaea 
Ck>mte8ae  d'Oxford 

18,  Dr.  Andry 

19.  Due  de  Bohaa 
Doke  of  Bdinbonh 
Dooheaae  de  OajniB 
Dapoy-Jamain 
Exposition  de  Brie 
FraniQoia  Loatat 
Oloire  de  Dijon 
O^mferalJaoquemJnot 
Henri  Ledeoluuix 

9&  Leopold  Hanaborg 
99.  LecnjwldL 
410.  Loaia  Yan  Hoatte 
«L  Madame  BoU 
89.  Madame  Boatln 


28. 
14 
U. 
16u 
17. 


90. 
9L 


91 


97. 


HoLB,  Oaonton  Manor,  Newark. 

88.  "M^^ftw***  Ol^menee  Joignaanz 
81  Madame  BiTera 

86.  Madame  Ylotor  Yerdier 
80.  Madame  George  Bebvarti 

87.  MdUe.  TbMee  Leret 

88.  Mdlle.  Maiguarite  DanbniB 
88.  Marshal  YaiDant 

40.  MdUe.  Marie  Bady 

41.  MdUe.  Eiuteie  YeidJer 
49.  Marquise  de  GaateUane 
48.  Marqniae  de  Mortemart 
41  Yiotor  Yerdier 

46.  Xarier  OUbo 
48w  PaolNdron 

47.  Bteatenr  Yalaae 

48.  JobnHoppor 
48.  Jules  Margottin 
60. 

TMAB  AHD  SOIfBTrBS. 

L  Adam 
9.  Denmienaia 
8.  Cloth  of  Odd 
1  Oloire  de  Dijon 

6.  Madame  Braty 

8.  Madame  lUeot 

7.  Madame  Margottin 
a  BouTsnir  d'BUae 

9.  BouTenir  d'nn  Ami 

10.  Madame  WiOannoa 

11.  MartehalNiel 
19.  Prealdant 


B«T.  W.  7.  BAOOLTvn, 

1.  Mar«ehal  Niel 
9.  Charlae  Lef ebm 
8.  Plenre  Notting 
1  MdUe.  MarieBlUly 

6.  Alfred  Colomb 

&  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 

7.  Perf eetion  de  Lyon 

8.  Madame  Yictor  Veidler 

9.  Madame  Chirard 
10.  John  Homier 

U.  Maoriee  Bemardln 
19.  Edonard  Morren 

UL  Bfoateor  Yaiaae 
11  Felix  Oenero 
IS.  Oloire  de  Dijon 
18.  Leopold  L 

17.  Deronienaia 

18.  Oloire  de  Ylfcrr 

19.  BouTenir  d'Eliae  Yaxdon 
9QL  Prinee  GamiUe  de  Bohan 
91.  Lord  Herbert 

9SL  WUUamOrifBth 
98.  Dr.Andxy 
91  Comtesse  d'Oxford 
35.  Empereur  de  Maroe 
9d.  Madame  WiUennoa 
37.  Baron  Chaoraud 
9S.  Marquise  de  OasteDaoe 
90.  Marlebal  YaUlant 

80.  Triomphe  de  Bemies 

81.  Prince  Leopold 

S2.  Comtesse  de  ChabrOlant 


Okaford  Fltapalne»  Dorset 

88.  Okrfre  de  Dneher 
81  Celine  Forester 
86.  Fisher  Holmes 

86.  Souvenir  d*an  Ami 

87.  Due  de  Oaaea 

88.  M*^*«*«  B^i*«««hqd 

88.  LordMaeaoIaj 

40.  Madame  Aliee  Dniean 

41.  Madame  Margottin 
49.  Dooheaae  de  Curlua 

48.  SouTsnir  de  la  Malnudson 
41  Jules  Margottin 

46.  Lord  Clyde 

48.  Madame  Climenee  Joignaanx 

47.  SombrenU 

4a  Madame  C.  Wood 

48.  Dueheese  d'Orleana 

60.  Madame  Charlee  YcnUar 

TBA8  Aia>  Moiasmi. 
L  Martehal  Niel 
9.  DeTonienala 
a  Adam 
1  Madame  WIDermos 

6.  Madame  Margottin 
a  SombreuU 

7.  Marie  Sialey 

a  Oloire  de  DiJon 
9.  SooTenir  d*E]ise 

10.  SooTenir  d'nn  iimi 

11.  Triomphe  de  Bennss 
19.  CiUne  ToresUer 


Mr.  O.  F.  Babbbll,  Mearrin  Lodge,  Spalding. 


1.  Charles  Lefebrre 
a  Mar^ehalNisl 
a  Madame  Liaband 
1  Madame  RiTers 
a  Pierra  Notting 

8.  SouTenir  de  la  Malmaiaon 
7.  Madame  BothaohUd 

a  Prince  Camille  de  Bohan 

9.  John  Hopper 
10.  Edouard  Morren 

IL  Comteeae  de  ChabriUant 
19.  S^nateur  Yaiaae 

la  Beine  Blanche 
11  Deronienaia 

16.  MdUe.  Bonnalre 
18.  Bnbens 

17.  AlbaMutabUla 

18.  Madame  Yidot 

19.  Madame  Charlea  Wood 

90.  Madame  Ylotor  Yerdier 

91.  Monsieur  Neman 
99.  Caroline  de  Sanaal 
98.  Madame  Fnrtado 
91  Comtesse  de  Janeoort 
95.  La  France 

9a  MdUe.  Eugenie  Yeidiar 
97.  MdUe.  Marie  Bady 
9a  Madame  Hector  Jaequin 
90.  Perfection  de  Lycm 
80.  Aima  de  Dleebaeh 
8L  Centif  oUa  Bosaa 
89.  Elie  Morel 


Sa  XaTlar  OUbo 

81  Comtesse  d'Oxford 

86.  La  Motte  Sanguine 
sa  Francois  Lacbume 

87.  Duke  of  WeUington 
8a  Lord  Maoanlay 

8a  Fisher  Holmee 
40.  Horace  Yemet 
4L  Eogtoe  Appert 
49.  Lord  Clyde 
4a  Alfred  de  Boogemomt 
41  Marie  Baumann 

46.  Thoiln 

4a  Doke  of  Edinborgh 

47.  Felix  Qtaamo 
4a  JeanOoojon 
40.  Alfred  Colomb 

60.  Marquise  de  Castenann 

r%AB  JlKd  HoniTTxa. 
1.  Mar«ohal  Niel 
a  Bubens 
a  Deroniensla 
1  LaPaotole 

6.  Soerate 

a  Louise  de  Savoie 

7.  Solfatera 

a  EUm  SauTage 
9.  Oloire  de  Dijon 

10.  Madame  Falcot 

11.  Tour  Bertrand 
19.  Hom^ 


Ber.  Dxim  Eirox,  Ylrglnia  Bectory,  Yirginia,  Ireland. 


L  Comteeae  deOhahrillant 
a  Madame  Charlea  Weod 
a  Alfred  Colomb 
1  John  Hopper 
a  La  France 
a  Charlee  Lefebrre 
7.  Countess  of  Oxford 
a  Madame  Bothsehfld 
9.  Madaaxe  Yietor  Yavdlar 
10.  Marie  Baomann 
IL  Doke  of  Edinborgh 
la  Deronienaia 


la 

11 
15. 

la 

17. 

la 

19. 
90. 
9L 
99. 
9a 
91 
95. 

sta 

97. 

9a 

90. 

8a 

81. 

sa 


EmlUe  Hanaborg 

AbelOrand 

Elie  Moral 

La  YiUe  de  St  Denia 


MdUe.  Annie  Wood 

Madame  Engine  Yerdier 

Madame  Bonnaira 

Madame  BiTen 

Princees  Christian 

Princess  Maiy  of  Cambridge 

Safrano 

Celine  Forsstler 

Triomphe  de  Bennaa 

MartohalNiel 

Louis  Yan  Hontte 

Coupe  d'H^bi 

(EUlet  Parfsit 

Scnateor  Yaiaae 

Paul  Bieant 

(To  be  oontinaed.} 


sa  Charlea  Lawaon 
81  Dr.  Andry 

86.  Boahton  Baddyffe 

8a  Marqoise  de  Castellane 

87.  Margoerite  de  St  Amand 
sa  Antoine  Dnoher 

80.  Dueheese  de  CayluB 

40.  Martehal  VaUlant 

41.  Prince  CamiUe  de  Bohan 
49.  Mons.  Noman 

4a  Pierra  Notting 

41  SouTenir  de  la  Malmaiaon 

46.  Comte  A.  de  8eronye 
4a  SombranU 

47.  Oloira  de  Ducher 
4a  Edouard  Morren 
40.  Due  de  Bohan 

60.  CamiUe  Bemardln 


TKA8  Aim  ROIBBTTSa. 

1.  Oloira  de  Dijon 
a  Madame  Margottin 
a  Sonvenir  dlOise 
4.  SooTenir  d'nn  Ami 

6.  Triomphe  de  Bennea 
a  Adam 

7.  Booton  d'Or 
a  SombrauU 
9.  Devonienaia 

10.  Safrano 

11.  NiphetOB 
la  Cdine  Foraatier 


The  Ber.  W.  F.  BadoIyfTe  attaches  this  note  to  his  list— 

*'  The  Boscs  selected  ara  aU  first-rate  for  garden  or  exhibition  purposes. 
They  ara  good  gxowen,  hardy,  continuous,  and  free  bloomen,  of  fine  and 
▼aried  oolonrs,  with  fine  ootline,  anbatantial  petala,  and  teU  centrea." 


THE  BOTANICAL  GABDENS,  EDINBUBGH. 

AiTEB  many  yetrs'  residenoe  in  a  oonntry  where  the  in- 
digenous trees  are  eYorgreen,  it  is  a  great  relief  to  the  eye  to 
contemplate  deoidnons  timber  trees  taking  their  annual  rest. 
There  is  an  air  of  repose  about  the  landscape,  which  is  in  such 
perfect  keeping  with  the  wintry  aspect  of  the  sky  and  of  all 
things  surrounding ;  and  there  is  a  marrellous  beauty  rerealed 
as  the  eye  traces  the  outline  and  ramifications  of  the  branches  of 
the  Oak,  the  Elm,  the  Ash,  the  Birch,  the  Beech,  the  Poplar, 
and  the  Willow.  Each  tree  has  its  distinguishing  character- 
istics, and  each  contrasts  so  forcibly  with  its  neighbour,  that 
the  yotmgest  English  rustic  can  point  at  once  to  the  distant 
specimen  without  the  least  fear  of  mistake  as  to  its  identity. 

England  indeed  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  land  of  de- 
ciduous trees,  for  in  no  case,  except  the  Holly  and  the  Yew, 
are  evergreen  trees  indigenous.  The  Scotch  Fir  (Pinus  syl- 
Testris),  is  Uie  only  exception  in  even  Scotland,  and  not  another 
Conifer  is  native  to  the  soil  of  Great  Britain.  The  strong 
contrast  which  its  winters  present  to  those  of  Australia,  where 
all  the  timber  trees  and  most  of  the  shrubs  are  evergreen,  may 
well  be  imagined  ;  but  to  no  one  is  the  change  so  stnking  as  to 
those  who  have  lived  much  in  the  Australian  bush,  and  taken 
a  delight  in  the  study  of  the  natural  features  and  the  flora  of 
that  wonderful  land. 

A  rapid  railway  ride  on  a  tolerably  clear  day  up  the  centre 
of  England  from  south  to  north  i&orded  me  lately  a^capital 
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opportnnity  of  enjoying  to  the  full  this  delightfal  change,  and 
a  few  hoars'  delay  in  Edinborgh  enabled  me  to  take  a  leisBrely 
stroll  in  the  Botanieai  Gardens  of  that  city,  and  to  make  a 
few  mental  notes  of  the  more  striking  features  of  the  place. 
I  was  unfortunate  in  not  haying  the  Curator's  company  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  00  that  I  may  probably  hare  oreriooked 
many  matters  worthy  of  special  observation.  The  good  people 
of  Edinburgh  ought  to  feel  a  pride  in  this  noble  estaUishment, 
and  to  set  a  proper  esthnate  upon  the  ability  and  devotion  of 
its  Curator,  Mr.  MoNab.  It  would  indeed  be  matter  for  regret 
if  the  inhabitants  failed  to  folly  utilise  the  advantages  they 
possess  for  attuning  that  knowledge  of  useful  plants,  of 
botany,  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  of  culture  which  the 
establishment  ia  so  well  ^apted  to  impart. 

Entering  the  garden,  one  is  at  once  impressed  with  the 
vigorous  health  of  the  plants  which  arrest  the  eye.  The  grand 
collection  of  Hollies  I  have  never  seen  approached ;  they  are 
evidently  great  favourites  with  the  Curator,  and  one's  only 
regret  in  looking  at  these  beautiful  plants  w  that  the  Holly 
will  not  thrive  well  in  any  part  of  Australia.  It  is  essentially 
a  plant  of  cold  latitudes,  and  in  Britain  have  originated  nearly 
all  the  fancy  varieties  which  glorify  the  winter  gardens  of 
Europe.  In  the  Edinburgh  gardens  the  Holly  has  found  a 
home  perfectly  congenial  to  its  taste  ;  the  plants  look  "  merry 
with  health,"  their  deep  green  foliage  and  clean  burnished 
stems  indicating  the  enjoyment  of  wanton  health  and  vigour. 
Ar  we  pass  along  the  chief  entrance  walk  several  fine  examples 
of  Silver  and  Golden  forms  of  Variegated  Hollies  are  met  with, 
and  Ob  the  visitor  turns  to  his  left  a  very  extensive  eollection 
is  planted.  The  most  marked  forms  are,  perhaps,  the  Leather- 
leaved,  with  undulating  edges ;  the  Moonshine ;  Hodginsii, 
with  large  glossy  Laurel-like  foliage;  arbutifolia;  the  green 
and  golden-veined  Hedgehogs;  the  small-leaved  myrtifolia, 
ciliata,  and  orassifolia  of  neat  and  compact  habit;  latifolia, 
nigrescens,  and  Tarago,  with  large  Ficus-like  leaves.  Indeed 
the  wholo  collection  is  worthy  of  notice,  every  member  being 
interesting  from  some  special  quality  in  the  foliage  and  habit 
recommending  it  for  culture. 

Passing  by  many  fine  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs  which 
cannot  fail  to  impress  the  visitor,  one's  attention  is  attracted 
by  the  magnificent  collection  of  Conifers,  and  particularly  by 
the  Piceas,  Abies,  Thu/as,  Wellingtonias,  Coda^,  Biotas,  Ju- 
nipers, and  Cypress.  Among  Pi(!eas,  grand  plants  are  here  to 
be  seen  of  Lowii,  Nordmanniana,  Piusapo,  robusta,  nobilis, 
Fraserii,  grandis,  amabilis,  and  ma^uitica;  the  last-named 
being  truly  a  beautiful  specimen  of  this  symmetrical  section 
of  Conifera?.  In  the  Abies  division — a  section  distinguished 
from  the  Piceas  by  a  foliage  of  paler  green  and  more  slim 
habit — there  are  observable  many  forniB  of  Abies  excelsa,  all 
partaking  of  its  general  character,  but  differing  widely  in  their 
habit  of  growth.  EchinsBforinis,  iuverta,  elegans,  monstrosa, 
and  pygmtea,  with  the  dwarf  compact  Clanbrasiliana,  are  ex- 
amples of  thesd  departures  from  the  normal  form  of  Abies 
excelsa.  Abies  Hookeriana  glauca,  Pattoniana,  and  William- 
Bonii,  all  hailing  from  California,  that  paradise  of  Conifers, 
are  represented  by  fine  robust  trees. 

Looking  trofm  the  top  of  the  walk  which  runs  through  the 
pinetum,  over  the  collection  of  Thujas,  Biotas,  Thujopsis,  and 
Cupreseos,  the  eye  is  able  to  take  in  the  vast  variation  in 
colour  and  in  the  shades  of  the  group.  All  have  a  more 
sombre  garb  at  this  season  of  the  year,  yet  they  even  now 
afford  the  moet  pleasing  and  marked  eontrasts.  Biota  orien- 
taliSy  B.  nepalensis  and  dumosa,  Thuja  meldensis,  T.  antarc- 
tiea,  Libocedma  decurrens,  and  L.  chilenais,  the  Chilian  Ar- 
bor-Vitae,  are  most  effective  specimens,  varyiog  in  their  hue 
from  a  glaucous  green  to  rossety  purplish  blue  as  they 
assume  their  winter  ooat,  and  changing  almost  monthly  to 
various  shades  of  green,  purple,  and  gold.  A  fine  specimen  of 
Thujopsis  borealis,  18  feet  high  and  well  famished,  and  one 
of.  T.  dolabrata,  a  very  striking  Japanese  plant,  are  worthy  of 
stody,  their  singular  processes  which  do  duty  as  foliage 
rendering  them  very  distinct  from  other  Conifers.  Among 
Cypfeases  there  are  some  wottderfnlly  fine  Lawsonianas,  a 
speeies  which  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
nsefol  plants  for  ornamental  work;  it  stands  a  great  range 
of  temperature  and  any  amount  of  exposure,  thriving  well  in 
the  cold  wet  north  as  in  the  warm  and  dry  districts  near  the 
eqnaler. 

Wellingtonias  from  seed,  and  others  from  cuttings,  doing 
equally  well,  form  a  conspicuous  group  close  by,  and  fine 
speeiiiiAns  of  the  Taxodium  (Sequoia)  sempervirens,  a  plant 
f oxniahing  Uie  Califomian  red  cedar,  is  perfectly  hardy  here. 


Cryptomeria  japoniea  and  C.  Lobbii,  two  trees  exceedingly  im- 
patient of  unfavourable  conditions,  and  scarcely  ever  succeed- 
ing well  in  wanner  latitudes,  are  thriving  here.  A  noble. 
collection  of  Junipers  finds  a  place  also,  their  silvery  hue  and 
close  pyramidal  habit  markhig  them  as  plants  of  great  use  for 
situations  where  contrast  with  the  grassy  green  Conifers  is 
desired.  Of  this  silvery  glaueous  habit,  too,  are  the  Cedars, 
Deodara  being  especially  striking,  the  pendulous  tips  of  its 
branches  falling  over  wi&  exquisite  grace.  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens of  this  Cedar  have  been  here  carefully  pruned;  and 
though,  as  a  mle,  coniferous  plants  are  not  improved  by  the 
use  of  the  knif^,  certainly  in  the  case  of  the  trees  under  notice 
they  evince  a  great  advance  over  those  of  the  same  age  left 
to  develope  their  natural  habit.  The  talented  Curator  of  these 
gardens  (Mr.  McNab)  is  an  advocate  for  the  judicious  use  of 
the  knife,  and  contends  that  where  trees  are  planted  under 
artificial  conditions,  man  is  called  upon  to  exercise  something 
like  intelligence  in  their  treatment.  Whatever  may  be  said 
for  or  against  the  system,  the  trees  in  these  gardens  are  a 
sufficient  answer  as  to  their  culture  and  training. 

Araucaria  imbricata  is  a  noble  spedmen  here,  and  one  can 
only  wish  that  the  Araucarias  of  southern  latitudes  would 
thrive  equally  well  in  the  British  Isles.  Araucaria  excelsa^ 
A.  Bulei,  A.  Cookii,  which  are  but  poorly  represented,  with 
Araucaria  Cunninghami  and  Araucaria  Bidwillii  in  the  green- 
house at  Edinburgh,  would  soon  become  as  popular  as  they 
are  with  Australian  gardeners.  I  notice  here  a  distinction  is 
made  between  the  Araucaiias  and  the  Altingeas,  the  latter  em- 
bracing the  old  Araucaria  excelsa,  A.  Cunninghamii,  A.  Bulei, 
and  A.  Cookii.  The  visitor  from  Australia  is  apt  to  rebel 
against  the  innovation,  which  is,  however,  fouitd  to  be  per- 
fectly correct  and  scientific,  the  term  Araucaria  being  applied 
to  the  Chili  and  Queensland  Pines — Araucaria  imbricata  and 
A.  Bidwillii,  the  Bunya  Bunya  of  the  Australian  aborigine. 
One  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  climate  of  Britain  is  un- 
suitable for  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine — ^perhaps  the  naost  graceful 
known  plant,  and  for  the  varieties  named  after  Cook  and  Bule, 
both  differing  but  slightly  from  excelsa.  But,  then,  fully 
atoning  for  this  drawback,  is  the  facility  with  whicli  the  Birch, 
the  Beech,  the  Holly,  the  Aucuba,  and  the  Bliododendron 
grow  and  develope  their  varied  /beauties.  All  tlnese  do  not 
stand  the  heat  of  an  Australian  summer  well,  and  seem  per- 
fectly at  home  in  the  cold  wet  climate  of  the  north  of  Great 
Britain. 

A  feature  in  the  Edinburgh  gardens  which  appears  to  attract 
the  attention  of  visitors  is  a  clever  arrangement  od^  rockwork, 
upon  which  are  growing  innumerable  succulent  and.  other  suit- 
able plants  to  such  positions.  The  black  soil  cc^ntrasts  ad- 
mirably with  the  quartz  and  granite  blocks,  margined  by  the 
grass  sward,  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  creeping  plants 
gives  to  the  whole  a  most  novel  and  refreshing  appearance. 

There  are  some  finely  developed  specimens  of  deciduous 
trees  in  the  gardens,  the  Weeping  Silver  l^irch,  the  Beech,  the 
pendulous  and  other  ornamental  Thorns,  the  Pavia,  Sweet 
Chestnut,  Alnus,  and  Oak;  but  next  to  the  Hollies  and  the 
grand  collection  of  rare  Conifers,  the  evergreen  shrubs  claim 
attention.  The  Aucubas,  Portugal  Laurels,  Bhododendrons, 
and  Yews  are  worthy  of  a  special  article  in  their  praise.  These 
fully  reconcile  one  to  the  change  from  the  Australian  climate, 
where  the  heat  and  general  aridity  of  the  soil  render  the 
culture  of  these  plants  nearly  impossible.  Of  the  Quercus 
Ilex  (Evergreen  Oak),  a  good  tree  occupies  the  border  on  the 
right  as  the  visitor  enters,  and  fine  plants  of  the  Portugal 
Laurel,  18  feet  high,  are  near  to  the  Oak  named.  Buxns 
arborea,  the  Tree  Box,  a  plant  about  12  feet  high  already,  is 
interesting,  as  furnishing  the  wood  for  engravers'  use.  Ar- 
butus Unedo,  the  Strawberry  Tree  of  the  Irish  lake  district,  id 
here  covered  with  its  waxy  blossoms,  and  the  Irish  and  other 
forms  of  Yew  all  vividly  impress  the  memcnry  with  their  out- 
line. 

One  cannot  but  regret  that  no  catalogue  of  the  gardens  is 
yet  available.  Surely  such  a  boon  would  soon  repay  the  cost, 
for  no  visitor  would  incur  the  trouble  of  charging  his  memory 
with  the  many  beautiful  objects  here  to  be  seen  if  a  printed 
list  of  the  plants  were  available  at  a  moderate  price.  There 
are  lots  of  speculative  canny  *•  cits  "  of  Edinburgh  who  would 
produce  the  work,  and  be  quite  content  with  the  proceeds ;  the 
printers  of  the  place  are  welcome  to  the  suggestion.  The 
book,  like  the  Kew  catalogue,  should  contain  not  merely  a  dry 
list  of  hard  names,  but  after  each  of  the  more  interesting 
plants  some  few  particulars  as  to  its  discovery,  its  use  in  the 
arts,  and  its  natural  habitat  and  peculiarities.    Such  a  book 
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Trould  be  readily  puMhaaed  by,  and  be  a  great  oonvenienoe  to 
Tisitors ;  and,  moreover,  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  effieieney 
•of  the  gardens  in  an  educational  point  ol  riew. 

In  the  Bdinbiugh  gardens  the  Yiiitor  is  struck  by  the  health 
And  eyident  robustness  of  the  various  Goniiers  in  their  cold 
«»d  humid  home.  Having  so  recently  seen  many,  though  not 
«U,  ci  theae  trees  growing  Inzuiiantly  in  the  warm  diy  soils 
^and  under  fuU  exposure  to  the  warm  sxm  oi  the  Victorian  cU- 
jnate,  one  cannot  but  be  mx^ptaaiad  at  the  great  range  of  climate 
in  which  these  hardy  Conifers  (for  the  most  part  natives  of 
«old  latitudes),  thrive.  Only,  indeed,  in  one  instance  did  I 
notice  in  the  Edinburgh  gaidens  that  a  plant  had  saflered 
from  froet,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  Pioea  Webbiana,  a 
native  of  Nepaul.  The  test  for  this  and  some  of  the  European 
Abies  is  a  emcial  one,  lor  the  frosto  mbiwt  be  very  severe. 

I  would  like  to  hiire  noticed  at  length  the  plants  in  the 
Pahn  and  tempevate  houses,  but  this  skeieh  has  already  ex- 
tended beyond  what  I  know  to  be  your  limits  for  mere  gossip. 
On  some  other  occasion  I  may  have  something  to  say  upon 
these  well-kept  houses  of  luxuriant  and  healthy  plants  of 
tropical  zones,  and  upon  the  systematic  arrangement  of  plants 
oi  economic  value  in  the  outnds  garden.  I  fear  I  must  leave 
unsaid  my  praises  of  the  excellesKt  museum  of  practical  botany, 
my  stay  bemg  too  short  to  enable  me  to  do  more  than  glance 
At  the  order  and  completeness  of  the  place. — ^W.  C. 


the  apparent  idea  that  it  is  the  first  week  in  April. — Aitta 
Chsalss,  Broekham  Vicarage^  Surrey, 


LA  FRANCE  ROSE. 


Wnn  BSgard  to  this  Boss,  I  fear  I  am  in  a  somewhat  dis- 
reputable minority  of  one.  All  your  correspondents  speak  of 
it  with  unbounded  admiration ;  and  Mr.  Beachey,  in  his  late 
interesting  sod  excellent  articles,  places  La  France  as  the  se- 
cond best  Rose  in  ttdstenoe.  Not  only  as  grown  by  me,  but  as 
I  have  seen  it  in  prize  stands,  it  has  generally  presented  a  hard 
closed  conical  centre,  surrounded  by  a  few  flabby  outside 
petals.  A  seally  well-expanded  flower  I  have  sarely  seen*  As 
to  the  scent  wMch  is  so  much  vaunted,  that  is  a  mete  msiter 
<of  taste.  To  me  it  seems  like  the  common  old  China,  azkd  not 
io  be  named  with  Goubault  or  the  fragrant  varieties  of  Sosa 
alba.— G.  B. 


["  G.  6.,"  seems  surprised  that  La  France  should  fce  con- 
sidered as  worthy  of  so  much  praise,  and  ^et  in  the  lists  pub- 
lished in  the  Jooxnal  of  December  l^th  it  is  classed  as  the 
«ixth  in  order  of  merit,  and  as  No.  6  soumg  the  twelve.  It  is 
true  that  this  year  has  not  been  a  favoweable  season,  but  there 
is  no  Rose  so  continuous  in  its  bloom,  not  even  exaoyting 
Oloiie  de  Dijon ;  and  though  it  is  apt  sometimes  to  l^ave 
a  hard  conical  centre,  yet  I  have  seen  few  more  beautiful 
Roses  than  a  fine  well-expanded  bloom  of  La  France.  The 
texture  of  the  petals  is  perhaps  not  all  that  can  be  desired,  but 
if  I  had  to  grow  only  twelve  Roses,  La  France  would  be 
•certainly  one  of  the  twelve.  The  old  adage  will,  however,  be 
•true  to  the  end — Quot  homines ^  tot  sententice, — ^C.  P.  P.]  —  [We 
wish  our  coadjutor  would  not  make  us  hunt  up  our  Terence 
— we  found  it,  but  shall  not  translate  his  quotation ;  but  we 
win  paraphrase  it  with  the  old  English  proverb — "  Everyone 
has  his  fancy,  as  the  old  woman  said  when  she  kissed  her 
-cow." — ^Bns.]  

DESTBrCTIVE     FiBE     AT     Mb.     MbSSENOEB^S     HoBnCULTURAL 

WoBKs. — ^Very  much  do  we  regret  to  read  that  the  works  and 
machinery  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Messenger,  Horticultural  Builder, 
Loughborough,  have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Distressing  as  the 
effects  of  the  fire  have  been,  it  is  some  consolation  to  learn 
that  the  workmen,  whose  chests  of  tools  have  been  sacrificed, 
will  not  suffer  much  through  loss  of  time,  as  temporaiy 
premises  have  already  been  taken  to  carry  on  the  business-, 
and  the  workshops  will  be  immediately  rebuilt.  The  prin- 
cipal loss  is  in  the  very  large  stock  of  prepared  woodwork  ready 
for  erection,  all  being  painted  ready  for  sending  off.  For- 
tunately the  bulk  of  Mr.  Messenger's  dry  timber  was  stowed 
ia  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  thus  saved  from  the  general 
vreek.  

RosBS  DscBivxi)  BT  THX  Sbason.— As  an  instance  of  the 
extreme  mildness  of  the  present  season,  and  the  perpetual 
•character  of  some  of  the  Tea  Roses,  I  may  mention  that  we 
have  here  on  Christmas-evd  Rubens,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and 
Bafrano  oat  in  flower ;  Loittss^le  Bavv&e,  Alba  Rosea,  Narcisse, 
«nd  Goubault  in  bvd ;  and  ItahelUi  Gray  just  starting  with 
smaller  bloom-buds.    Ciline  Forastier  is  out  in  leaf,  under 


PORTRAITS  OP  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  ahd  FRUITS. 

Batxmamu.  Bubtu.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchidaces.  Lin.  airr,,  Ojn- 
andria  Monogynia. — This  spedes  is  a  native  of  Costa  Bioa. 
Sepals  and  petals  spreading,  broadly  ellintie  ovate,  fleshy,  un- 
dulate, rich  red  brown  with  yellow  rounded  spots,  and  yellow 
bases.  lip  white  except  the  distal  half,  which  is  duU  brownish 
purple.  Claw  white,  with  incurved  setilorm  teeth.  Column 
hooded,  tip  green,  dorsally  keeled. — (Bot.  Mag.^  t.  6003.) 

Salvia  dzghboa.  Nat.  ord.^  LsbiataB.  Linn,  arr.,  Diandria 
Monogynia. — ^A  native  of  the  Greater  Atlas.  Leaves,  lower  ones 
oblong  ovate,  petioled,  irregular  sinuate,  serrate,  pubescent ; 
upper  sessile,  oblong  elliptic.  Calyx  subcampanulate,  two- 
lipped  in  the  middle,  glandular  pubescent;  upper  lip  with 
three  small  teeth.  Corolla,  upper  lip  bright  blue,  arcuate, 
laterally  compressed,  pubescent ;  lower  lip  three-lobed ;  lateral 
lobes  pale  blue.— (!&{({.,  t.  6004.) 

LnJUM  oomcolob,  var.  sinioum.  Nat.  ord.,  Liliaces.  Linn, 
arr.t  Hexandria  Monogynia. — ^Native  of  China.  Leaves  scat- 
tered, 2  to  4  inches  long,  narrowly  elliptic,  dark  green,  pubescent 
beneath.  Flowers  scarlet,  with  small  blackish  spots  on  the 
throat.  Ovary  green,  three-grooved,  with  three  terminal  knobs ; 
style  olavate  ;  stigma  three-lobed,  red. — {Ibid.,  t.  6006.) 

UvABU £iBKii.  ^a^  ord.,AnonaceiB.  Linn,  nrr.,  Polyandria 
Polygynia. — Native  of  Zanzibar.  Leaves  from  1}  to  5  inches 
in  length,  rusty  below  when  young,  but  smooth  when  older. 
Flowers  8  inches  in  diameter,  solitary  and  ajdllary.  Petals 
large,  thin,  of  a  pale  dirty  straw  colour  outside,  suffused  with 
verdigris-green  on  the  lower  third. — {Ibid.f  t.  6006.) 

Dendbobium  cbtbocbkpis.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchidaoea.  Linn, 
arr.f  Gynandria  Monogynia. — ^Native  of  Moulmein.  Flowers 
golden  yellow,  with  a  deeper  more  orange-coloured  lip.  Dorsal 
sepals  and  petals  concave,  rounded  and  apiculate  at  the  top. 
Lip  pyriform,  slipper-shaped,  ventricose. — (Ibid.,  t.  6007«} 

Bowenu  spectabilis,  f(em.  Nat.  ord.,  CycadacesB.  Linn.  art. 
Decandria  Monogynia. — Native  of  Tropical  Australia.  The 
tuberous  stem  of  Bowenia  has  the  pr(^rty  of  remaining, 
dormant  for  years  and  resisting  all  excitement  to  growth. 
Dr.  Hdoker  remarks,  **  The  ripe  fruiting  cone  is  very  curious, 
and  quite  unlike  any  other  Cycadeous  fruits  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted with ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  human  fist,  and  con- 
sists of  about  twenty  broadly  ellipsoid  nuts,  1  inch  in  long 
diameter,  adhering  in  pairs  to  the  shrivelled  scales,  and  these 
to  the  axis  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  the  scales  having  shrunk 
so  mm^  that  the  seeds  are  completely  exposed,  and  point  in 
various  directions,  seldom  retaining  their  original  position, 
which  is  inwards  or  towards  the  axis." — (Ibid.,  t.  60C8.J 

Bouvabdu  YBEBLANnu. — "  This  remarkably  useful  deco- 
imtive  plant  has  been  introduced  recently  from  the  United 
States,  and  is  a  root-sport  from  Bouvardia  Hogai^ — ^the 
latter,  a  plant  of  hybrid  origin,  having  been  rauied  by  the  late 
Mr.  Parsons,  of  Bri^^ton,  from  B.  longiflora  crossed  by 
B.  leisotha.  It  is  from  the  latter  parent  no  doubt  thst  it  has 
derived  its  csmarkably  free-fiowering  habit.  This  B.  Hogarth 
is  esactiy  intermediate  between  its  parents,  having  flowers 
about  hfllf  the  size  of  the  white- flowered  B.  longiflora,  and 
having  also  the  free  and  continuous-blooming  habit  of  B.  lei- 
aaitha,  while  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  intermediate.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  examples  which  show  the  tendency  to  sport 
—-even  from  their  roots — ^which  is  found  in  hybrids,  since  it 
has  reverted  to  the  white  colour  of  one  of  its  parents.  This 
chaste  and  lovely  novelty  was  raised  by'^ir.  S.  B.  Yreeland, 
of  Graenville,  Hudson  Co.,  N.J.,  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  plants  we  have  for  winter  decorations,  and  for 
bouquets.  Its  free-blooming  habit  is  one  of  its  most  striking 
characteristics.  Young  plants  turned  out  into  the  open  ground 
about  the  end  of  May  will  yield  a  mass  of  bloom  through  the 
summer,  and  if  taken  up  in  the  autumn  will  continue  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  to  flower  all  through  the  winter.  Out  of 
doors  the  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  blush  tint,  while  under 
glass  it  comes  a  pure  white.  The  culture  of  this  and  other 
kindled  Bouvardias  is  not  generally  well  understood.  Mr. 
Standish's  experwnoe  points  out  that  they  all,  whether  ffrown 
in  pots  or  planted  in  tne  open  ground,  require  a  veiy  rich  and 
light  soil,  and  in  any  case  should  have  m  their  compost  at 
least  one-tiord  of  well-deoomposed  manure.  In  such  a  soil 
they  grew  Ireely  and  flower  profusely.  In  winter  the  plants 
should  be  grown  in  byouses  with  a  night  temperature  of  about 
bO^:'—(norUt  and  Pomologiat,  v.,  p.  841.) 
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"  The  immense  and  deierved  popularity  which  the  Clematis 
hot  obtaiaed  as  a  hardf  flower,  hM  resulted  mainl;  from  the 
laeoesa  wbioh  has  attended  the  crossiiig  of  C.  lumginosa  with 
certain  forms  of  C.  Titieella.  It  ia  from  this  species  that  the 
remaxbabl;  floriieroas  habit  of  such  sorts  aa  C.  Jaokmamu  and 
C.  rnbella  has  been  derived ;  and  though  the  varieties  we  now 
figure  tall  short  of  these  latter  in  gorgeonsness  of  inflorsscenoe, 
the;  bring  as  not  0DI7  navelty  of  coIoQriog,  but  the  same  pro- 
fnsanesB  of  bloom  aa  we  have  jast  referred  to.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  the  new  Clematis  work,  b7  Hessre. 
Moore  and  JMkman,  the  descriptions  given  of  these  new  intro- 
dnctionB:— '  C.  Viticella  rubra  grandiJUrra  ia  one  of  the  most 
beantifol  of  the  Titieella  fonos,  and  gained  a  Qist-elass  oertifi- 
cftte  \vhen  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  in  Jol;,  1868.  The 
leaTSs  are  pinnately-divided,  or  sometimes  bitemate,  the  leaf- 
lets being  sometimes  entire  and  ovate,  sometimes  divided  into 


three  segments,  whioh  fall;  enaal  the  simpler  leaflets  in  size. 
The  Soweis,  which  are  almndant  and  snoeeesional,  raeaeore 
about  S  inches  aeross,  and  are  composed  ot  from  four  or  sii 
sepals  of  a  rich  brif^t  alaret-orimeoa,  with  green  stamens. 
This  eharming  varie^,  whioh  has  mnoh  the  habit  of  C.  Titi- 
eella venoea,  and  like  it  iji  a  most  valnable  acquisition— the 
profusion  of  blossoms  and  the  distinotneaa  ot  ooloor  rendering 
it  ezoeedingly  e&eotive — ia  the  neareet  approach  to  a  crimion 
Clematis  yet  obtained.  C.  mamuirata  has  the  habit  of  C.  Ti- 
tieella venosa,  and  flowers  both  profoeelr  and  BaoaeBdvelj. 
The  leaves  are  piuiatiseet,  the  basal  pinnn  bong  temate. 
The  flower-bads  are  drooping,  and  the  flowers  oearl;  the  size 
of  those  of  venosa,  composed  of  four  remarkablj  broad  sepals, 
of  a  light  mauve  ooloar,  marlcad  with  a  three-ribbed  bar,  the 
vrhole  surface  of  the  flowers  being  speckled  with  white,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  it  a  vein?  or  marbled  appearance.  It  ia 
a  very  distinct  and  desirable  vaiiet;.' " — [Ibtd.,  v.,  p.  265.) 


NEW  ZEALAND  DRACHMAS.— No.  1. 


be  reckoned  amongst 
the  most  ornamen- 
tal of  all  greenhouse 
fine-toliaged  plants 
at  thii  time,  and 
the  Ulnstrations  will 
giTeaveiygoodidea 
of  them. 

The  -  onltnre  of 
these  Dracsnas  ia 
of  the  easiest  kind, 
and  anyone  ma;  un- 
dertake their  ma- 
nagement with  a 
eertaint;  ot  snoeess ; 
this,  in  eoDjanetion 
with  their  graceful 
and  tiopieal  appear- 
anoe,  cannot  but  ren  - 
der  them  favourites 
with  every  lover  of 
plants.  The  soil  I 
have  found  suit  them 
well  is  a  mixtore  of 
two  parte  peat  to  one 
of  loam,  and  about 
half  a  rart  of  sharp 
Band.  The  drainage 
mast  be  good,  and 
the  water  Bupplj  U- 
betal ;  nothing  more 


protection  from  Irost 
and  rough  winds. 
I    have   preferied 


tanioal  anthoritiee, 
however,  have  split- 
Dp  the  old  genus 
Dracsna  into  man; 
genera,  and  the 
plants  we  have  now 
Tinder  consideration 
have  been  made  a 
■eparate  family  nn- 
der  Oienaiue  of  Dra- 


Dneu  ludlTliL 


be  no  doubt  of  their 
hardiness  in  thai 
eonntry ;  ia  Eng- 
land, however,  I  only 
remember  having 
seen  it  oat-doors  in 


thikt  in  Kortbunp- 
tonsblie,  where  it 
had  i>roved  itself 
quite  hardy,  al? 
Uiougb  it  did  not 
look  quite  bo  much 
at  home  as  was  the 
case  with  those  be- 
lore  mentioned.  Un- 
der these  eircum,. 
stances  I  would 
■trongly  urge  the 
planting  of  t^  spe- 
desia  Weltered  situ- 
ations ont  of  dean. 
where  its  distinct 
foliage   will   always 


the  figure  aptly  illnttrates,  this  is  a  very  handsome  BpeoiM.  As 
a  greenhoose  plant  it  has  few  eqnaU  when  large,  and  when 
jonng  it  forms  an  alenmt  object  either  as  a  window  plant  or 
•B  an  omamont  to  the  drawing-room  or  hall.  I  may  go  farther 
■till,  and  advise  my  readers  to  plant  it  in  sheltered  situations 
in  the  open  air.  Do  not  fancy  thii  is  mere  theory,  for  al- 
thongh  I  cannot  say  I  have  proved  it  in  the  open  ground 
mytilf,  I  have  nevertheless  seen  it  so  smployed  in  various 


plant  and,  as  the  il- 
lustration on  the  op- 
posite page  sboTs, 
its  foliage  is  much 
broader,  whilst  ibe 
base  of  the  leaves  ia 
deep  reddish  broTcu. 
Aa  a  greenhouse  or- 
Dament  it  is  un- 
eqaalled,  olthougb  I 

planted  in  the  open 
air;  indeed,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  not 
stand  BO  well  as  tbe 
preceding. 

D.  VEiicnii.-This 
is  probably  only  a 
»arietyof  D.lineata. 
It  resembles  it  very 
much,  but  diffess 
principally  in  having 
the  midrib  in  ad- 
dition to  the  base  of  the  leaves  stained  loi.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely ornamental  plant,  Buffleiently  distinot  to  be  grown 
with  the  others  even  in  a  small  ooUeetion. — Exfebto  Cbuii- 


UiLiitiasB  or  TCB  Sbuoh.— The  following  were  from  tb> 
garden,  unprotected,  at  Linton  Park,  near  Maidstone,  on  the 
23rd  of   December : — Oairya  elljptioa.  Sweet  Bay  ia  be^T' 


JOtBNAIi  07  BOBTIOOLTUKB  ASD  OOTTAOS  QAltltBHEB. 


Helleboraa  fcDtiJns,  ArctotU  ropcns,  Collotia  cmciftta 
biotonenais),  5cbizoBt;li9  coccinoa,  and  White  Camellia,  ' 
flowen  of  the  Camellia  and  the  Schizoatjlia  were  Diutained  by 


U  CFteSJ  Btfl^M." 


EVEBQREENS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  DECORATIONS 
AND  BALCONIES. 
EvEBOREBM  shmbs,  except  where  eipoKed  to  InnadatioDB, 
liftve  Dot  BOffered  from  the  raioa.  The  only  drawback,  not  on 
rsapeatB  laianaQoe  but  tmitfiilneBl,  tb«t  has  come  prominently 
QDaer  my  notice,  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  Holly.  Holly 
bcniw  have  been  scaroe  here,  and  there  was  a  difficolty  Id 
getting  bright  red  and  yellow-berried  twiga  for  Chriatmas  and 
other  adommenta.  Few  thing*  answer  better,  as  these  berried 
twigs  and  shoots  retain  the  bright  cotoar  of  the  foliage  even 
long  alter  the;  are 
eat  Owing  to  the 
want  of  berried 
Holly,  I  fonnd  tha 
Aibnttu  (Strawberry 
Tree),  very  nseful. 
Some  Dne  specimens 
ue  not  only  corered 
with  their  Bmall 
greenish  while  flow- 
en,  bnt  have  thou- 
Mnd«  of  tbeit  yellow- 
tin  ted  and  bright 
ooral  scarlet  frnit 
•boat  the  size  of 
good  alpiae  Straw- 
berries. I  have  fonnd 
that  Uttle  twigs  of 
tlMie  shoots,  oon- 
taining  each  a  hanch 
of  berries,  would 
stand  two  or  three 
weeks  in  a  mode- 
rately-heated room. 
Haay  of  the  berries, 
espeeially  those  not 
ripe,  would  stand 
mneb  longer  if  the 
tioable  were  taken 
to  remoTe  those  that 
eibibit  the  least 
ttgna  of  decay.  From 
the  neat  btmcbes  of 
■mall  bull-flowera  ap- 
pearing at  the  gome 
time  with  tha  fmit, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a 
twelvemonth  is '  ne- 
oesaar;  to  ripen  the 
fruit.  There  aie 
worse  things  in  the 
way  of  fruit  than  a 
weU-ripened  berry ; 
bat  in  this  ooonti? 
it  is  seldom  con- 
•idered  except  in  the 
way  of  adornment. 
In  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, and  in  warm 
place*  on  the  Con- 
tinent, the  frait  is 


It  grows  freely  in  sandyloam,  bat  is  moreoompaot  ingrowth 
in  rather  stiCF  lown ;  yet  it  is  not  at  all  particular  aa  to  soil,  aa 
it  grows  in  the  moiat  atmosphere  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  in 
elevated,  rocky,  and  craggy  places. 

For  outside  appearance  at  thia  aeason,  a  fine  neighbour 
to  the  Arbutus  is  the  LanrnitionB,  blooming  from  Novem- 
ber to  April.  There  is  something  wai-Iike  and  beaatifol 
in  ita  large  corymbs  of  Bmall  whitiah  flowers.  Like  the 
Laarel,  the  Box,  the  Sweet  Bay,  and  the  Holly,  it  comes  in 
request  for  the  adornments  of  CtuiBtmaii-tide,  in  the  lowly 
cottage  M  well  as  in  the  lordly  hall.  With  all  its  beauty 
there  is  one  little  drawback  to  its  more  general  ase — m  soon 
as  a  leaf  begins  to  decay  it  gives  oat  an  unpleasant  odour. 


Let   I 


antion 


it. 

From  ita  compact 
habit,  pretty  stiff  fo- 
liage, reddish  wood,  Ern;c-; 
and  the  bunches  of 

flowers  and  pretty  fruit  coming  at  such  a  dull  season  of  the 
yav,  the  Arbutos  Uuedo,  and  the  mora  rare  speoieB  and  varie- 
tiea  deserve  more  prominent  places  in  our  Bhrubberies,  Twice, 
I  think,  I  saw  pretty  little  round-headed  tceea  with  clean 
stems  8  feet  in  height.  It  is  generally  grown,  however,  as  a 
eompMt  bosh.  A  l^y  poet,  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago, 
thus  describes  it — 


addition,  i 
tereating  for  these 
purposes,  Oaoltheria 
procambens,  bloom- 
ing from  July  to  Sep- 
tember,  and  prodno- 
iog  abundance  of  its 
ooral  berries  on  slen- 
der shoots    all   the 

For  fine  foliage  we 
mast  not  omit  the 
Aacuba,  aa  single 
leaves  stand  a  long 
time.  Of  course, 
everybody  thinka  of 
the  Mistletoe  for  fo- 
liage and  fruit  alike, 
and  though  rather 
Bcarce  in  berries  this 
saasoD,  the  white 
berries  of  the  Snow- 
berry  ahrnb  (Sym- 
phoricarpus 


ns),   c 


the 


naU 


deeidnons  twigs, 
make  a  fine  contrail 
with  the  scarlet  ber- 
ries .of  the  Arbutus. 
The  Suowberry  is 
almost  too  apt  to  iu- 
tmde  on  its  neigh- 
bours, bnt  its  masses 
of  bright  white  ber- 
ries, when  the  foli- 
age ia  gone,  are  very 
pretty  and  osef  ol  for 
ornamentation.  I 
will  at  present  men- 
tion two  more  shrubs 
as  exceedingly  use- 
various  tints,  bloom- 
ing from  November 
to  May,  rorsly  grow- 
ing above  a  foot  in 
height,  and  flouriah- 
ing  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil ;  and 
the  yellow-flowering 
Jaaminum  nudiflo- 
ram,  that  produces 
abnudaoce  of  bloom 
on  its  green-barked 
twiga  from  Decem- 
'""^»:^-  her  to  spring.    Thia 

isaplaot  thai  makes 
itself  at  home  in  almost  any  soil,  bat  exposed  out  of  doors  the 
flowers  are  apt  to  be  tarnished  by  a  long  frost  or  continued 
drenching  rains,  and  therefore.]  it  is  worthy  of  a  little  pro- 
teotioQ  in  winter.  Every  pliant  twig  that  grows  and  is  mo- 
derately indurated  in  summer,  will  be  covered  with  bright 
yellow  flowers  in  winter.  Even  saoh  hardy  things,  with  Violate, 
will  enable  the  ont-door  gardener  to  make  a  room  oheerfol 
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with  leaf,  and  flower,  and  fruit  adornments  in  the  depth  of 
winter. 

With  regard  to  Evergreens,  &e,,  for  balconies  and  nnheated 
houses,  at  present  I  will  not  enter  on  the  question  how,  with 
all'the  evergreens,  &o.,  alluded  to,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Mistletoe  and  the  deciduous  Snowberry  plant,  flower  beds 
might  be  made  very  interesting  in  winter  by  neat  plants 
plunged  in  the  beds,  and  taken  to  a  reserve  garden  in  sum- 
mer, pruned,  and  repotted  to  keep  them  of  the  requisite  size; 
but  the  whole  of  these  with  Cypresses  and  the  like,  in  small  pots 
make  a  pleasant  display  in  winter  in  balcony  gardens,  and  they 
thrive  well  if  the  pots  are  plunged  in  boxes  that  are  used  for 
summer  plants,  as  then  the  frost  has  little  influence  on  the 
roots.  In  many  cases  where  a  greenhouse  is  attached  to  the 
dweUing-house,  aud  heating  in  winter  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  nice  plants  in  pots  of 
winter-flowering  and  winter-fruiting  evergreens,  along  with 
trim  little  specimens  of  the  Pinus  and  Thuja  families,  would 
give  a  cheerfulness  and  interest  all  their  own.  They  would 
set-off  the  flrst  bulbs  of  spring  to  advantage,  and  would  re- 
quire little  trouble  or  labour  all  the  winter.  I  know  of  several 
cases  in  which  this  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  with  the  most 
satisfying  results.  The  place,  instead  of  being  empty,  or  flUed 
with  starved  decaying  plants,  furnished  all  the  winter  a  scene 
of  interest,  and  after  getting  the  plants  causing  but  little 
more  trouble  than  taking  them  to  a  place  in  the  kitchen  gar- 
den in  April  or  May.  In  our  case  a  pretty  group  of  them  was 
made  in  a  bed  in  summer. — ^B.  Fish. 


NEW  BOOK. 


The  Six  of  Spades,  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  our  readers*  notice 
a  new  book  written  by  that  most  genial  author,  the  Bev.  S. 
Beynolds  Hole,  of  Gaunton,  and  written  in  his  most  genial 
style.  There  are  few  writers  in  the  horticultural  world  who 
have  such  a  happy  knack  of  giving  information  in  an  interest- 
ing and  amusing  way.  Those  who  have  read  his  **  Little  Tour 
in  Ireland,"  which  he  took  in  company  with  the  lamented  John 
Leech,  jrhose  facile  pencil  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
book,  and  his  better-known  work,  "A Book  about  Boses,"  will 
not  need  much  inducement  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  this  more  recent  production,  "  The  Six  of  Spades," 
which  has  'come  out  as  a  finished  volume  almost  before  the 
last  chapters  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  periodical 
from  which  it  is  a  rescript. 

While  reconmiending  the  book  to  those  who  are  fond  of  a 
garden,  we  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  practical  hor- 
ticulturist that  he  will  find  much  information  of  a  deep  and 
recondite  nature,  or  that  he  will  gain  many  hints  as  to  the 
management  of  gardens  or  plants  to  enable  him  to  add  to  his 
cultural  skill  or  gardening  lore.  No :  the  book  is  one  essen- 
tially intended  to  amuse ;  and  perhaps  the  fault  we  should  find 
with  it  is  that  it  travels  occasionally  too  far  from  the  horti- 
cultural world  into  the  land  of  romance,  and  that  many  of  its 
chapters  would  be  as  suitable  for  the  pages  of  a  popular  maga- 
zine of  light  literature  as  for  a  gardening  periodical.  It  reads, 
however,  much  better  as  a  connected  whole  in  the  book  (which 
by  parenthesis  we  mav  say  is  exceedingly  well  got  up  by  the 
Messrs.  Blackwood),  than  it  did  in  periodical  numbers.  For 
instance.  Chapter  xxiii.,  Mr.  Grundy's  song,  when  it  appeared 
by  itself  in  the  pages  of  a  journal  devoted  to  gardening  lore, 
was,  to  say  the  least,  not  of  a  very  instructive  character. 

The  work  is  called  *'  The  Six  of  Spades,"  because  it  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  winter  sittings  of  a  club  of  six  gardeners 
meeting  together  in  the  evenings  to  discuss  some  of  the  topics 
which  all  gardeners  love  to  talk  about  and  dwell  on.  The 
club-room  is  thus  described  by  our  author — 

*'  That  clnb-room  on  this  occasion  (for  we  vary  our  place  of 
meetiDg),  is  my  garden  house — a  warm  and  cosy  chamber,  I  can 
tell  you;  or  what  would  happen  to  those  seed-bags  hancring 
around,  or  to  those  tubers  of  the  Dalilia  piled  dry  and  dormant 
in  the  background  ?  The  adjuncts  of  the  apartment  might  not, 
perhaps,  impress  any  but  a  floral  mind  with  the  idea  of  beauty. 
There  is  a  potting-bench  beneath  the  closely-shuttered  window, 
witli  a  trowel  protruding  from  Kuch  well-matured  and  mellow 
Boll,  that  I  have  heard  my  gardener  declare  it  to  bo  '  as  rich  as 
a  plum  puddiug.'  Hard  by,  two  bulky  bags  of  sand  from  Bei 
gate  lean  lazily  against  each  other,  like  two  aldermen  of  extra 
corpuleuce  ^oing  home  after  a  lord  mayor's  feast.  Beyond  is  a 
pyramid  of  boxes,  with  many  a  railway  label  on  their  green 
exteriors  to  tell  of  the  anxious  miles  thev  have  travelled  with 
AuriculaSj  Pttnsies,  Carnations,  Verbenas,  Boscs,  Hollyhocks, 


and  Dahlias  in  the  sunny  davs  that  are  past.  Then  comes  a 
solid  quadrupedal  desk,  full  oi  catalogues  and  secretaries'  letters, 
and  floral  publications  good  store.  Next  to  it  the  painter's 
studio,  with  pots  of  green  and  white  paint,  and  neat  tallies,  and 
slim  trainlnff-sticks,  and  circular  wirework,  balloons,  and  baskets 
of  a  dozen  fanciful  designs.  Upon  the  whitewashed  walls  a 
pair  of  bellows  appears  to  be  discoursing  with  a  Brown's  f umi- 
gator  on  the  best  method  of  getting  rid  of  aphides.  A  wrathful 
canary  roused  from  its  slumbers  twitters  expostulation  from  its 
cage,  and  wishes  "  The  Six  of  Spades  "  af  Jericho.  Above  the 
fireplace  is  a  piece  of  broken  looking-glass,  before  which  I  once 
saw  an  under  gardener  attempting  to  snave  himself  with  a  new 
budding  knife,  and  makino"  such  grimaces  of  direful  but  uncon- 
scious ugliness  as  would  nave  established  the  reputation  of  a 
clown  for  life.  On  either  side  of  this  mirror,  but^  deserving  a 
better  place,  are  some  of  Mr.  Andrews's  charming  delineations 
of  flowers  and  fruit ;  among  the  latter  a  bunch  of  Grapes,  once 
so  lifelike  and  luscious  to  look  upon  that  the^  might  have  been 
the  identical  bunch  which  the  American  artist  painted  for  his 
mother  with  such  extraordinary  power  that  the  old  lady  was 
enabled  to  manufacture  from  it  tmree  bottles  and  a  half  of  de- 
licious wine,  but  now  sadly  disfigured  by  dust  and  smoke,  and 
now  rapidly  changing  their  complexion  from  pale  Mnscadines 
to  BlacK  Hamburghs." 

Having  thus  introduced  his  readers  to  the  club  house  pro 
tern.,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  very  cosy  garden  house 
belonging  to  the  President,  we  are  next  introduced  to  the 
club — Mr.  Oldacre,  Mr.  Chiswick,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Grundy,  the 
Curate,  and  the  President.  Mr.  Oldacre  is  the  gardener  at  the 
Castle  to  his  Grace  the  Duke,  a  hale  and  hearty  man  of  some 
seventy  summers,  a  model  of  manly  beauty,  6  feet  high,  and 
as  straight  as  a  guardsman,  with  a  bright  and  genial  face  of 
perpetual  sunshine.  His  lot  has  fallen  to  him  apparently  in 
pleasant  quaiters,  and  having  begun  life  as  on«  of  the  garden 
boys,  he  has  gradually  risen  step  by  step  till  he  can  look  round 
the  well-filled  vineries  and  hothouses,  the  gardens,  walks,  and 
terraces,  and  feel  that  he  is  master  of  all  he  surveys,  owning  no 
allegiance  save  to  the  Duke,  who  seems  to  deny  him  nothing 
that  he  sets  his  fancy  on.  We  certainly  have  a  picture  given 
to  us  in  Mr.  Oldacre  which  may  well  make  the  mouths  of  many 
an  under  gardener  water,  but  which  gives  us  a  pleasant  idea 
of  the  stamp  of  man  to  be  found  in  many  a  lordly  domain, 
who  has  passed  all  his  life  in  the  study  of  some  of  the  beaati- 
ful  forms  of  God's  own  handiwork,  and  has  felt  the  impress  of 
the  Maker  reflected  on  him. 

We  will  not  dwell  long  on  the  other  penone  who  make  up 
the  number  of  the  club.  The  next  is  Mr.  Chiswick,  whose 
chief  characteristic  apparently  is  his  abundant  crop  of  beard 
and  whiskers,  which  seem  to  have  been  too  much  for  the 
feminine  heart  of  Mary  Oldacre ;  so  that  with  the  assistance  of 
a  moonlight  skating  scene  on  the  ducal  lake,  and  the  necessary 
shawling  and  attendance  home,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  great 
Oldacre  had  to  overcome  the  first  prejudices  ^hich  ho  felt 
against  the  whiskered  Chiswick,  and  agree  to  transplant  the 
blooming  Mary  to  be  cared  for  under  another  roof. 

In  Mr.  Evans,  the  next  of  the  quartette  of  gardeners  (for  tbe 
President  and  the  Curate  are  not  strictly  gardeners,  but  ama- 
teurs), we  recognise  a  sketch  of  a  class  of  gardeners  often  to 
be  found,  rough-and-ready  forsooth,  but  with  a  great  deal  of 
real  knowledge  of  their  profession.  We  fancy  almost  that  the 
sketch  is  a  portrait  from  life,  and  that  many  of  the  reminis- 
cences of  childhood  with  which  our  author  very  freely  illus- 
trates Mr.  Evans's  portrait  were  actual  occurrences.  He  has 
given  us,  we  think,  a  trifie  too  much  of  these  freaks  of  youth, 
which  would  be  more  suitable  in  those  Christmas  numbers  of 
Boys'  own  Books  and  other  talcs  which  the  present  seasou 
produces  as  plentiful  as  Blackberries.  The  story  of  the  pro- 
digious peach  Lb,  however,  very  amusing. 

In  Mr.  Grundy,  who  is  the  next  character,  we  have  the 
gardener  who  is  at  times  redolent  of  the  stable,  who  has  to 
turn  his  hand  to  the  cows  and  pigs,  and  who  thinks  the  mmmum 
bonum  of  gardening  is  being  able  to  furnish  a  fine  dish  of 
greens  at  Christmas,  and  to  be  early  with  his  Peas  and  Pota- 
toes. He  is  a  most  useful  class  of  men  (all  honour  to  them  !)i 
a  race,  we  fear,  fast  dying-out ;  a  man  who  does  not  mind  turn- 
ing his  hand  to  anything  really  practically  useful,  but  is  still 
able  to  do  justice  to  those  old-fashioned  stamps  of  fl^^^.^' 
which  only  require  occasional  supervision — as  the  Sweet  Wil- 
liam, Polyanthus,  &g. 

In  the  President  and  the  Curate  we  have,  we  think,  t^o 
phases  delineated  to  us  of  one  and  the  same  person— no  less 
a  person  than  our  author;  we  use  the  words  advisedlyi  for  he 
is  hix-fect- three  in  his  stockings,  and  with  a  back  proportion- 
ably  broad  (May  his  rfiadow  never  be  less !},  and  he  in  well  able 
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to  fill  two  niches  in  "  The  Six  of  Spades  "—as  the  Curate  in  his 
bnddixig  loYe  for  flowers,  we  might  almost  transpose  the  words, 
"in  his  loye  for  budding  flowers/'  and  as  "the  President" 
when,  in  the  maturity  of  his  Bose  love  and  the  experience  of 
many  an  exhibition,  he  is  well  able  to  preside  over  a  garden- 
ing dab.  Nay,  more^  we  might  say  of  oar  author  that  we 
know  of  no  one  who  so  well  fills  the  office  of  chairman  at  those 
social  meetings  (we  wish  they  coald  istke  place  oftener),  when 
gardeners  dine  together,  and  with  the  post-prandial  repast 
discuss  in  speech  and  toast  those  subjects  which  all  gardeners 
have  at  heart. 

The  character  of  the  Garate  and  the  President  will  be  well 
known  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  we  will,  therefore,  conclude 
this  portion  of  our  notice  of  "  The  Six  of  Spades,"  and  will  m 
our  next  notice  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  dii!erent  subjects 
which  the  club  debate  about. 


WITLEY  COURT, 
The  Seat  of  Earl  Dudley. 


WiTLBY,  or  Whitley  as  it  is  now  often  written,  is  the  Witlege 
of  Bomesday  Book,  and  from  the  parish's  Norman  tenants  it 
descended  to  the  Gookseys,  then  by  marriage  to  the  Bussells  of 
Streneham,  and  from  them,  by  purchase,  to  the  Foleys.  *'  Foley 
won  and  Folly  lost  Witley  Court,"  and  the  narrative  is  such  a 
tale  of  cheer  and  warning  as  to  deserve  a  portion  of  these 
oolnmns. 

Bichard  Foley  was  a  nailer,  or  maker  of  nails,  at  Stour- 
bridge in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Observing  that  Sweden  was 
undermining  the  trade  of  the  town  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
and  chiefly  supported  by  his  violin,  on  which  he  played  well, 
he  walked  to  Hull,  and  worked  his  passage  from  thence  on 
board  a  ship  bound  for  Sweden.  Arrived  there,  he  fiddled  his 
way  to  the  ironworks  near  Upsala,  became  pppular  with  the 
workmen,  remained  several  years,  and  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land, fully  conversant,  as  he  believed,  with  the  Swedish  nail- 
making  machinery.  The  Stourbridge  manufacturers  aided 
him  to  erect  the  desired  machinery,  but  he  had  overlooked 
something,  and  it  would  not  work.  Again  he  left  Stourbridge, 
and  so  secretly  that  he  was  thought  to  have  fled  from  the 
ridicule  he  had  incurred ;  but  Foley  was  made  of  better  stu£f. 
Fiddle-sustained,  for  that  placed  him  below  suspicion,  he  again 
reached  the  Upsala  works,  was  again  wcdcomed  by  the  work- 
men, remained  long  enough  to  detect  what  he  had  before 
overlooked,  and  again,  as  before,  returned  to  Stourbridge. 
Such  skilled  perseverance  deserved  and  obtained  an  ample 
reward — a  reward  not  merely  of  wealth  to  himself,  but  to  ike 
entire  of  his  native  district,  for  the  Stourbridge  nadl  trade  was 
restored  and  extended.  Yet  he  remained  wisely  unchanged. 
He  pursued  trade,  for  he  knew  suitable  employment  is  a  parent 
of  happiness ;  yet  his  purse  and  time  were  ever  available  for 
benevolent  objects,  and  he  had  taken  special  care  that  his  son 
should  be  well  qualified  to  fill  a  position  to  which  his  wealth 
would  entitle  him.  That  son,  Thomas  Foley,  High  Sheriff  of 
Worcestershire,  was  the  first  of  his  race  to  own  Witley  Court. 
He  merely  repaired  and  slightly  added  to  the  old  residence, 
which  probably  had  been  erected  by  one  of  the  Bussells ;  but  the 
first  Lord  Foley  and  his  widow  erected  the  church  with  which 
it  communicates,  in  1760.  It  had  remained  in  the  family  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  when  in  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  circumstances  obliged  the  then  Lord  Foley  to  sell  the 
estate,  but  not  until  after  he  had  cut  down  much  of  its  orna- 
mental timber.    Thus  "  Folly  lost  what  Foley  won." 

The  trustees  under  the  will  of  Earl  Dudley,  dated  1831,  had 
the  accumulation  of  the  interest  arising  from  his  estates  for 
twelve  years  to  invest  at  the  end  of  that  period  in  landed  pro- 
perty to  be  entailed  on  his  heirs.  That  interest  was  £80,000 
a-year,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  the  trustees  must  have 
had  more  than  a  million  sterling  to  invest.  Part  of  the  landed 
property  they  purchased  was  Witley  Court  and  all  the  other 
Worcestershire  estates  of  Lord  Foley. 

In  most  districts  there  are  some  outward  features  that  in- 
dicate to  the  passing  observer  the  character  of  the  soil.  Tree, 
herbage — nay,  even  the  very  weeds  tell  ti^eir  tide.  The  pollard- 
headed  Willows  lining  the  sides  of  the  watercourses  in  flat 
fenny  land  proclaim  by  their  being  in  straight  lines,  often  of 
great  length,  that  they  are  of  more  recent  origin  than  the 
crooked  and  irregular  hedges  which  constitute  the  fences  of 
lanes  in  a  highly-cultivated  district.  Climatic  influences,  not 
less  than  the  character  of  the  soil,  tell  their  tale  on  the  vege- 
ation,    A  distxiet  rexxuurkable  for  its  dry  atmonphere,  or,  in 


other  words,  for  the  small  amount  of  its  rainfall,  will  generally 
present  fewer  grass  and  more  com  fields  than  a  wet  one :  hence 
the  prevalence  of  rich  meadows  and  their  corresponding  pro- 
duce in  butter  and  cheese  in  the  western  coxmties  of  England, 
where  the  rainfall  is  more  copious  than  farther  to  the  east. 
There  are  few  districts  that  have  been  without  their  full  share 
in  1872,  but  I  believe  the  west  midland  districts  suffered  more 
in  August  and  September  last  than  they  usually  do :  hence 
the  swollen  rivers  and  consequent  disasters. 

The  district  of  which  it  is  my  intention  to  write  contains, 
perhaps,  a  greater  diversity  of  produce  than  any  other  in  the 
kingdom,  except  perhaps  the  counties  immediately  surround- 
ing London;  and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  both  with  the 
variety  and  healthiness  of  the  crops,  as  well  as  the  excellent 
roads,  fences,  and  buildings  in  a  neighbourhood  which  a 
cockney  might  saywas  so  far  from  home.  Still  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Worcestershire  had  a  reputation  for  fertility 
when  the  home  counties  were  comparatively  neglected ;  and 
though  it  did  not  escape  during  the  wars  of  the  Boses,  it 
suffered  less  than  most  other  districts  from  the  disasters  that 
befel  the  adherents  of  royslty  in  the  time  of  the  first  and 
second  Charles ;  for  the  dty  of  Worcester  suffered  more  seri- 
ously than  the  county,  and  the  high  state  of  cultivation  which 
the  latter  exhibited  many  years  ago  was  no  doubt  owing  to  that 
immunity. 

To  pass  from  general  to  more  particular  description,  I  may 
say  that  early  last  September  circumstances  placed  me  in  the 
suburbs  of  Worcester,  and  having  a  desire  to  visit  Witley 
Court,  my  route  thither  was  past  the  pretty  and  interesting 
village  of  Ombersley,  to  which  ornamental- timber-framed  dwell- 
ings, both  of  the  past  and  present  age,  gave  a  feature  of  quiet 
repose  which  it  is  vain  to  look  for  in  brickwork.  Ombersley 
Court,  the  mansion  of  Lord  Sandys,  is  seen  peeping  (rom 
amidst  the  trees  which  grace  the  park  surrounding  it.  The 
situation  can  hardly  be  called  the  best  that  could  have  been 
selected,  being  low  and  flat;  it  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Severn,  which  at  that  distance  from  Ombersley  is  crossed  by 
an  elegant  iron  bridge  of  considerable  elevation;  the  river 
here  being  hemmed-in  by  high  banks,  revealing  the  red  sand- 
stone alternately  with  the  red  marl  which  form  the  substrata 
of  the  district.  Ths  river  at  this  place  appears  to  have  a  larger 
volume  of  water  than  the  Thames  at  Bichmond,  and  is  duly 
made  use  of  for  navigation.  After  passing  Holt,  the  traveller 
sees  Mistletoe  growing  profusely  on  many  of  the  Poplar  and 
other  trees  in  the  hedgerows. 

After  proceeding  by  an  excellent  road  through  a  district  suf- 
ficiently undulating  to  be  pretty,  without  being  inconveniently 
hilly  for  cultivation,  and  which  was  abundantly  timbered,  I 
found  myself  at  the  lodge  gate  that  leads  to  Witley  Court  on 
my  way  to  one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  the  west  midland 
counties — one  that  has  been  formed  in  a  great  measure  by  its 
present  proprietor,  into  whose  hands  it  came  some  years  ago 
by  purchase.  For  some  time  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Dowager  Queen  Adelaide.  The  purchase-money  of  the  estate 
amounted  to  little  less  than  a  million  sterling,  and  since  then 
immense  sums  have  been  expended  upon  it.  The  mansion,  I 
believe,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  gardens,  or  rather 
the  pleasure  ground  portion  ol  them,  have  been  laid-out  in  a 
style  of  princely  magnificence. 

The  mansion  is  seated  on  a  slight  eminence ;  a  gentle  incline 
in  the  carriage  road  carries  the  visitor  to  the  principal  entrance, 
which  is  on  the  north  side,  where  a  spacious  lawn  terminates 
in  a  rather  abrupt  ravine,  adding  with  its  broad  sheets  of 
water  considerable  interest  to  the  scene,  the  banks  being  well 
clothed  wi^  healthy  timber.  The  offices  are  at  the  west  side, 
while  to  the  south  is  a  magnificent  terrace  garden  laid-out  in 
the  best  style  of  the  master  spirit  of  the  day,  Mr.  Nesfield, 
and  in  this  case  his  design  contains  less  of  the  fancy  work,  in 
which  coloured  gravels,  (ftc,  form  so  important  a  part,  than 
many  other  of  his  works.  In  this  case  it  is  well  that  it  is  so, 
for  embroidered  gardens  have  of  late  become  less  fashionable 
than  they  used  to  be ;  but  here  fancy  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  so  well  blended  with  masses  of  Bhododendrons  and 
other  shrubs,  which  in  their  turn  are  enlivened  with  sculptural 
objects  judiciously  placed,  that  the  whole  can  hardly  fail  to 
please  the  most  fastidious. 

I  have  said  the  mansion  at  Witley  Court  occupies  a  rather 
elevated  position  in  a  park  well  furnished  with  timber.  The 
geometric  garden  is  on  the  south  side ;  and  it  may  give  the 
general  reader  some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  place  when  he 
is  told  that  the  extent  of  this  garden  alone  is  about  ten  acres, 
wlule  the  other  dressed  grounds  and  shrabberies  make  up  one 
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hundred  ftores  more.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  all  seemed  in 
good  keeping,  the  geometrical  garden  being  gay  with  the 
choicest  flowers  of  the  season,  and  the  soft  and  velvety  tnrf 
trim  and  neat.  This  garden,  it  may  be  observed,  is  fiarroonded 
on  three  sides  by  an  ornamental  balostrading,  and  in  shape  is 
not  far  from  a  square,  only  on  the  side  farthest  from  the 
mansion  it  swells  out  into  a  semicircular  bay,  the  two  comers 
being  ornamented  with  architectural  towers  of  suitable  con- 
stmction.  The  ground,  I  ought  to  have  added,  slopes  gentlv 
from  the  mansion  about  half  the  dimensions  of  the  pand, 
then  rises  agafh  on  the  further  side,  forming  a  sort  of  gentle 
▼alley,  at  the  bottom  or  centre  of  which  is  a  fountain,  or  rather 
set  of  fountains,  of  more  than  ordinary  power,  consuming 
12,000  gallons  of  water  pear  minute  when  at  work.  Walks  of 
snitable  width  intersect  this  garden  in  various  directions,  but 
always  in  accordance  with  the  strictly  symmetrical  design  of 
the  whole;  besides  which,  panels  of  embroidery  on  a  large 
scale  form  features  at  fuitable  places.  But  this  kind  of  thing 
is  not  overdone,  and  is  well  counterbalanced  by  the  ample 
breadths  of  fine  groen  turf,  as  well  as  the  broad  and  sweeping 
masses  of  foliage  of  a  permanent  character.  Nor  is  bedding- 
oat  omitted,  for  suitable  beds  were  formed  for  the  purpose 
partly  amongst  the  geometric  Box-edging  work,  and  partly  in 
beds  on  the  grass,  and  the  healthy  vigorous  appearance  of  the 
plants  indicated  that  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  their 
well-being  were  accorded  them.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Westland 
was  from  home  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  in  his  absence  I 
did  not  like  to  take  such  careful  notes  as  would  enable  me  to 
describe  in  detail  all  I  saw,  consequently  much  of  the  informa- 
tion I  am  able  to  give  is  through  the  Idndness  of  Mr.  Westland 
in  his  correspondence  with  me,  more  especially  in  reference  to 
Pine-growing. 

But  before  we  leave  this  fine  garden  we  must  take  a  peep 
into  the  large  conservatory  adjoining  the  mansion,  and  amidst 
the  groves  of  Camellia  trees  we  might  almost  fancy  ourselves 
transported  into  the  flowenr  land  of  the  far  East.  So  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  broad-leavea  did  they  appear,  and  so  well  set, 
too,  with  forward  Uoom-buds,  that  I  anticipated  that  long 
before  the  dark  dull  days  which  precede  Chnstmas  the  con- 
servatory would  have  the  gay  appearance  which  this  plant,  in 
addition  to  choice  Bhododendrons  and  other  plants  of  a  similar 
character,  alone  can  give.  Certainly  nothing  could  look  finer, 
and  the  whole  reflected  great  credit  on  Mr.  Westland. 

A  short  distance  from  the  conservatory  and  geometric  gar- 
den alluded  to,  and  through  premises  necessary  as  offices  to 
the  mansion,  but  which  are  completely  shut  out  by  a  series  of 
evergreen  hedges,  we  pass  from  the  ornamental  to  the  useful— 
in  otiier  words,  from  the  flower  garden  to  that  whidi  furnishes 
the  requirements  of  the  inner  man.  Here  I  must  quote  Mr. 
Westland's  letter,  and  say  the  whole  is  expected  to  be  re- 
moved elsewhere,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  magnificent  gar- 
den will  be  made ;  but,  even  as  it  is,  the  space  enclosed  is 
large,  well  cultivated,  and  the  walls  well  covered  with  fruit 
trees.  The  Pines  in  particular  struck  me  as  being  remarkably 
well  grown,  and  Mr.  Westland  has  in  the  most  courteous 
manner  furnished  the  following  account  of  the  mode  of  culture 
adopted : — 

*'  Tou  mention  the  Pines  as  having  struck  you  as  being  well 
done,  and  certainly  we  do  get  fruit  of  a  good  size  and  excellent 
quality.  I  may  mention  that  I  do  not  consider  the  pits  they 
are  grown  in  anything  but  makeshifts,  as  I  may  term  them. 
Three  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  likelihood  of  our  commenc- 
ing the  re- construction  of  the  kitchen  garden,  so  as  to  have 
the  plants  in  an  advanced  state  I  purchased  a  stock,  and  con- 
verted two  of  the  bedding-plant  pits  to  their  use,  not  expecting 
to  fruit  them  there.  The  pits  otq  60  feet  in  height  by  15  feet 
wide,  with  a  narrow  passage  down  the  centre,  and  each  pit  is 
heated  by  eight  lines  of  4-inch  pipe,  four  for  top  and  four  for 
bottom  heat.  The  pipes  supplying  the  bottom  heat  were 
covered  over  with  brick  rubble,  finished-off  with  a  layer  of 
charcoal,  and  hitherto  one-half  of  our  stock  has  been  grown 
in  pots,  the  others  planted  out ;  but  from  this  time,  as  the 
beds  are  cleared  out,  I  intend  to  grow  the  whole  in  pots,  find- 
ing them  more  manageable,  and  I  believe  that  from  a  well- 
grown  plant  in  a  pot  quite  as  fine  fruit  may  be  obtained  as  when 
planted  out.  Before  proceeding  further  allow  me  to  indicate 
the  faulty  points,  and  my  objections  to  these  pits  as  regards 
Pine-growiog.  In  the  first  place  they  are  2  feet  too  low ;  in  the 
next  place  they  are  too  flat  in  the  roof,  and  thus  subjected  to 
Budden  fluctuations  of  temperature  from  the  sun's  rays,  other- 
wise they  are  very  serviceable,  and  well  adapted  for  the'culti- 
Tition  of  the  Pine.     I  look  upon  it  as  an  important  point 


that  the  plants  are  near  the  glass  and  fully  exposed  to  all  the 
light  possible,  for  by  securing  this,  whatever  the  form  of  house, 
we  are  enabled  to  perfect  a  higher  quality  of  fruit  than  pos- 
sibly can  be  done  in  darker  houses  with  the  plants  a  distance 
from*the  glass. 

"  We  use  a  rich  turfy  soil,  rather  strong,  cut  from  the  deer 
park,  about  S  inches  in  thickness.  This  is  best  cut  when  in 
a  moderately  dry  state,  and  stacked  under  cover,  and  I  prefer 
to  use  the  soil  when  in  a  fresher  state  than  is  sometimes  done. 
For  this  reason  we  cut  twice  yearly,  and  I  beUeve  that  for  fruit 
culture  in  general  it  is  better  used  somewhat  fresh,  being 
more  appropriate  than  it  is  when  stacked  for  years,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  and  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  decomposed 
and  inert  previous  to  use.  One  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  in  using  fresh  soil  extra  pressure  must  be  exercised  in 
potting,  so  as  to  force  the  soil  solidly  into  the  pots.  The  turf 
soil  is  used  simply  of  itself,  the  only  addition  needed  being  a 
dash  of  bonedust  and  soot. 

**  I  look  upon  it  as  being  of  flrst  importance  to  select  strong 
firm  suckers;  such  are  necessary  to  facilitate  early  bearing, 
for  unless  Pines  show  within  ten  or  twelve  months  after 
potting  the  sudcer,  they  do  not  usually  attain  great  size  and 
quaUty.  If  the  cuttings  are  strong,  pot  into  6  or  7-inch  pots 
at  once,  and  plunge  into  leaves  or  tan,  covering  slightly  over 
the  surface  to  afford  moisture.  With  a  strong  bottom  heat 
they  will  seldom  require  water  further  than  that  afforded  in 
sprinkling  the  surface  with  the  syringe  until  such  time  as  they 
are  rooted,  when  they  should  be  transplanted  into  their  fruit- 
ing pots,  or  planted  out,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  size  of  pot 
must  be  determined  according  to  the  sorts.  For  Queens  to 
fruit  very  early  in  the  season,  a  10-inch  pot  will  be  found  most 
conducive,  and  for  general  stock  12  or  13-inch  pots  are  best.  No 
greater  error  can  be  committed  in  connection  with  Pine  culture 
than  the  practice  of  frequent  shifting.  It  is  important  that  the 
bottom  heat  should  be  sufficiently  high  during  winter  to  pre- 
serve the  roots  in  good  condition,  as  I  believe  that  the  ground 
temperature  should  never  fall  below  70''  to  76"*.  If  we  take 
natural  data  as  our  guide,  we  find  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  year  is  not  so  great  or  fluctuating  as  that 
to  which  we  may  frequently  flnd  them  subjected ;  and  while 
submitting  the  correctness  of  a  considerably  lower  temperature 
during  the  winter  months,  when  the  days  are  short  and  sun- 
less, ihan  that  to  which  the  Pine  is  subjected  in  those  countries 
that  are  most  congenial  to  its  production,  I  am  by  no  means 
satisfled  that  we  do  not  very  often  commit  one  of  the  most 
palpable  mistakes  it  is  possible  to  do  in  connection  with  Pine 
cultivation— that  of  allowing  the  bottom  heat  to  fall  too  low ; 
for  although  the  plants  are  brought  to  comparative  rest,  the 
roots  must  be  kept  healthy  and  active.  If  the  roots  are  allowed 
to  become  inert,  and  are  pushed  forward  early  in  the  season, 
they  will  put  forth  weak,  deformed,  attenuated  *  shows  *  that 
never  attain  anything  like  perfection. 

**  I  never  give  manure  water  until  such  time  as  the  roots 
have  established  themselves,  being  disposed  to  believe  that  such 
gross  Indulgence  in  youth  is,  upon  the  whole,  inimical  to  a 
sound  healthy  development,  but  frequent  application  when 
the  fruit  is  swelling  will  be  beneficial.  In  watering  it  is 
necessary  to  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the  plants.  To  those 
which  are  in  a  healthy  growing  state  water  may  be  given 
freely,  and  in  all  stages  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy  state  of 
moisture  at  the  roots,  and  uie  water  should  be  heated  to  the 
same  temperature  as  that  of  the  house.  Keep  a  healthy  state 
of  atmospheric  moisture  by  syringing  the  beds  and  every 
available  surface  previous  to  shutting-up.  I  do  not  praetise 
syringing  overhead. 

"  The  varieties  we  grow  for  winter  axe  the  Smooth-leaved 
Cayenne,  one  of  the  best,  and  it  shows  early,  and  will  stand 
for  weeks  if  removed  to  a  dry  room  before  it  is  thoroughly 
ripe.  As  regards  the  fruit,  Charlotte  Rothschild  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  above,  and  swells  well  in  winter.  We 
have  cut  this  at  Christmas  upwards  of  9  lbs.  weight.  Black 
Jamaica,  one  of  the  very  best,  keeps  well  when  ripe,  and  is 
highly  flavoured.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  in  cul- 
tivation. This  Pine  is  not  unfrequently  confounded  with 
the  Montserrat,  a  variety  that  is  largely  grown  for  the  Mtm- 
chester  market,  but  although  a  good-llavoured  Pine  it  is  in 
every  respect  inferior  to  the  true  Jamaica.  The  Queen  is 
unquestionably  the  best  summer  Pine,  and  of  this  we  have 
various  forms  besides  those  that  are  known  as  Moscow  and 
Ripley  Queen :  in  all  probability  the  slight  difference  arises 
from  growing  imported  crowns.  White  Providence  is  only 
worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  variety ;  so  is  the  Enville,  as 
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the  flayonr  is  inferior.  I  have  grown  a  rery  handsome  yariety 
named  Pemambaco.  This  is  a  distinct  form  and  attains  a 
good  size,  bat  for  general  cultivation  the  first-named  foor  are 
the  best.'* 

To  the  above,  which  in  itself  is  an  admirable  treatise  on 
Pine-growing,  I  can  add  bat  little,  only  that  the  healthy 
vigorous  appearance  of  the  Pines  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  some  of  the  froit  that  was  advancini^  towards  maturity 
would  be  quite  the  weight  Mr.  Westland  speaks  of— 9  lbs.  or 
more.  They  were  all  of  the  same  robust  healthy  character, 
just  such  plants  as  the  most  fastiduous  Pine-grower  might  be 
justly  proud  of.  The  only  drawback,  as  Mr.  Westland  justly 
observes,  was  that  the  lowness  of  the  pit  rather  cramped  some 
of  the  points  of  the  foliage,  but  not  to  any  serious  extent,  and 
he  explained  that  this  would  be  rectified  if  a  house  were  built 
on  purpose.  Certainly  the  appearance  of  the  plants  as  a  whole 
was  such  as  to  induce  my  friend  and  myself  to  linger  over  them 
some  time,  for  such  excellence  is  not  met  with  every  day. 

Of  the  other  features  of  the  kitchen  garden,  it  is  only  just 
to  observe  that  the  crops  everywhere  showed  the  fertile 
character  of  the  soil  and  skilful  cultivation ;  but  as  the  whole 
was  likely  to  undergo  a  revolutionising  process  similar  to  that 
which  the  flower  garden  and  its  adjuncts,  as  well  as  the 
mansion,  had  been  subjected  to,  and,  indeed,  was  in  what 
might  almost  be  called  a  transition  state,  the  character  and  uni- 
formity which  will  eventually  stamp  it  could  only  be  guessed 
at,  but  there  is  little  doubt  but  it  will  be  noble  in  all  its  details. 
For  present  purposes  I  was  told  a  reserve  garden  at  some 
distance  off  was  made  use  of  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
the  flower  garden  both  winter  and  summer ;  and  this  would 
be  no  light  affair  for  so  large  a  place,  where  the  choicest  plants 
in  the  respective  kinds  were  planted  out  in  great  abundance. 

I  regret  circumstances  prevented  my  visiting  much  of  the 
dressed  grounds  which  -surround  this  fine  place,  but  I  saw 
enough  to  be  able  to  affirm  that  nothing  has  been  omitted  in 
later  years  in  the  way  of  planting-out  immense  numbers  of 
the  choicest  kinds  of  Bhododendrons,  Ghent  Azaleas,  and 
other  shrubs,  all  of  them  apparently  doing  well,  although  to 
outward  appearance  the  soil  was  not  the  kind  these  plants 
usually  delight  in.  Conifers  of  all  kinds  seemed  quite  at 
home,  and  will,  no  doubt,  eventually  make  a  fine  display, 
interspersed  as  they  are  amongst  the  deciduous  trees  of  native 
growth.  I  was  told  there  were  some  noble  specimens  of  native 
trees  in  the  park  and  woods  adjoining;  in  fact,  to  outward 
appearance  the  district  seemed  well  clothed  with  timber,  and 
it  was  pleasing  to  see  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  from 
Witley  Court  fine  rising  plantations  of  mixed  timber  trees, 
which  I  was  tDld  had  been  planted  by  the  noble  proprietor  of 
that  fine  place ;  and  as  the  general  character  of  the  soil  around 
Witley  seemed  good,  perhaps  a  little  inclined  to  be  stiff,  it  is 
the  more  likely  to  support  trees  to  a  greater  age  than  lighter 
soils.  At  all  events  the  healthy  appearance  of  what  aged  trees 
I  saw  fully  confirmed  this  view,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  at 
some  future  time  Witley  will  be  as  remarkable  for  its  fine 
Douglas  Firs,  its  Wellingtonias,  Pioeas,  Thujas,  and  the  many 
other  choice  sorts  of  imported  ConifersB  which  the  present  age 
regards  as  of  so  much  importance.  When  the  many  additions 
and  improvements  made  on  this  fine  domain  by  its  present 
noble  owner  shall  have  been  more  fully  developed,  Witley 
Court  will  stand  in  as  high  a  position  with  regard  to  its  arbori- 
cultural  as  it  now  does  in  fioral  riches,  while  the  mark  left 
on  the  place  by  its  present  courteous  and  skilful  gardener  will 
also  be  permanent. — J.  Bobson. 


WATERCRESS. 


Thebb  are  many  edibles,  natives  of  our  own  country, 
hawked  about  the  streets,  of  which  we  might  be  supposed  to 
know  more  than  we  actually  do.  The  Watercress  is  one  of 
them,  and  most  of  us  no  doubt  have  seen  it  growing  where 
Nature  has  placed  it,  in  some  shallow  and  remote  stream. 
Watercress  thrives  best  in  springs  or  clear  running  water, 
where  the  bottom  is  either  sandy  or  gravelly;  and  in  such  a 
situation  it  will  sometimes  grow  a  foot  above  the  surface, 
though  its  more  usual  height  is  about  6  inches  above  the 
water.^  It  has,  as  is  well  known,  smooth,  shining,  very  often 
brownish -green  leaves,  composed  of  five  or  seven  ovate  or 
rather  heart-shaped  leaflets.  The  edges  of  the  leaflets  are  very 
slightly  sinuated  or  waved|,  which  is  a  very  good  characteristic 
to  distinguish  tliem  from  those  of  the  Water  Parsnip,  with 
which  they  sometimes  get  mixed,  and  which  are  decidedly 
Bexrated  or  saw-toothed. 


Watercress  has  been  introduced  into  North  America,  and 
into  some  of  the  British  colonies.  In  New  Zealand  it  forms  a 
stem  as  thick  as  the  wrist,  almost  choking-up  many  of  the 
rivers.  Housewives  of  a  few  generations  back  gave  to  their 
children,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  a  "health-giving*'  draught, 
which  was  a  decoction  of  Watercress,  Brooklime,  Scurvy  Grass, 
and  Oranges.  It  was  said  that  the  ancients  ate  Watercrtss 
chiefly  with  Lettuces,  the  stimulating  properties  of  the  former 
counteracting  the  coldness  of  the  latter. 

The  first  attempts  to  cultivate  Watercress  byartificial  means 
in  Europe  appear  to  have  been  made,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  Nicholas  Meiesner,  in  the  numerous 
streams,  which  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Erf  art.  The  water 
and  soil  suiting  the  plants,  they  thrived,  and  their  cultivation 
became  a  great  pecuniary  success.  Cresses  grown  at  Erfurt 
were,  and  are  stiU,  considered  of  superior  quality,  and  are  sent 
in  large  quantities  to  the  markets  of  Berlin,  a  distance  of  about 
150  miles.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  Cress 
plantations  of  Erfurt  were  so  profitable  that  they  were  let  by 
the  authorities  of  the  city  to  the  cultivators  at  the  yearly  rent 
of  £2400;  and  the  value  has  since  that  period  considerably 
increased.  The  crops  have  been  known  to  realise,  in  one  year, 
as  much  as  £8000.  Watercress  plantations  have  since  been 
established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pans,  as  the  demand  in 
the  French  capital  in  its  more  prosperous  days  was  very 
great,  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  Cress  sent  to  the 
Paris  markets  exceeding  £37,000.  For  conveyance  from  the 
plantations  the  Cresses  are  packed  in  large  baskets  containing 
many  dozen  bunches  each,  in  such  a  way  as  to  leavjs  an  entirely 
open  space  down  the  centre  of  the  basket,  which  admits  of  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  The  whole  are  then  well  watered  before 
being  loaded  into  the  waggons,  and  they  are  thus  delivered  quite 
fresh  at  the  markets. 

We  read  of  Watercresses  once  growing  in  large  quantities  in 
the  waters  of  Tothili  Fields,  Westminster,  and  even  on  the 
neighbouring  banks  of  the  Thames  itself ;  but  the  first  we  hear 
of  their  cultivation  in  anything  like  a  regular  manner  in 
England,  was  in  the  year  1808,  at  Springhead,  near  Gravesend, 
where  they  are  still  grown,  and  the  Cress  there  is  noted  for  its 
superior  quality.  When  the  success  of  this  plantation  became 
known,  others  soon  started  in  many  parts  of  the  country  where 
natural  and  suitable  springs  existed.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  especially  were  these  Watercress  beda  formed,  some 
of  which  were  many  acres  in  extent.  Some  still  exist,  some  have 
been  done  away  with,  and  some  new  ones  have  in  course  of 
time  been  formed,  the  produce  being  nearly  aU  consumed  in 
London ;  indeed,  the  supply  is  scarcely  adequate  to  the  de- 
mand. Some  of  the  most  noted  Watercress  plantations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  are  at  Uxbridge,  Bickmans- 
worth,  and  Waltham  Abbey.  Watercresses  are  also  grown  to 
some  extent  at  Hao^ey  and  several  other  places  near  at  hand, 
and  at  one  time  quantities  were  even  brought  to  London  from 
Salisbury.  Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  importance  of  tbis 
branch  of  trade  in  London  alone,  when  we  state  that  it  is  com- 
puted that  between  six  thousand  and  eight  thousand  bunches 
are  daily  brought  into  the  markets,  and  that  the  sum  annually 
realised  from  the  sale  of  Watercresses  exceeds  £10,000.  Water- 
cress is  undoubtedly  a  wholesome  plant,  and  an  excellent  anti- 
scorbutic ;  and  there  are  but  few  to  whom  it  is  not  agreeable 
in  its  fresh  green  state.  It  is,  moreover,  sometimes  cooked  for 
table  in  a  manner  similar  to  Celery. — {Food  Journal.) 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

Should  the  weather  set  in  frosty,  wheel  out  manure  to  aU 
vacant  plots  of  ground,  where  heaps  may  be  made  and  covered 
with  soil  till  wanted.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  may  be 
trenched-in  at  once,  especially  where  Carrots j  Par8nip9,Beet, 
and  OnioTis  are  to  be  sown.  All  these  require  to  have  the  soil 
tamed  up  some  months  previous  to  sowing  time.  Great  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  Caidijiowera  in  frames  and  under  hand- 
lights.  Stir  the  surface  round  them  in  mild  weather,  and  give 
frequent  dressings  of  dry  soot,  Ume,  and  ashes,  taking  care  also 
to  give  air  whenever  practicable.  Continue  to  store  up  any  oi 
the  late- tied  Endive  and  Lettuces ,  and  see  that  those  formerly 
stored  have  as  free  a  circulation  of  air  as  the  weather  will  per- 
mit. All  late  Cabbages  and  Winter  Greens  should  be  eorthed-up 
if  not  already  done ;  and  if  dry  leaves  are  plentiful  they  my  bo 
laid  very  thickly  between  rows  of  choice  Broccoli t  and  confined 
there  by  sticking  birch  boughs  round  the  outside  of  the  »>^"A' 
Snow's  Winter  Broccoli,  which  comes  in  at  this  season,  shomd 
be  taken  up  and  protected  whenever  the  head^  are  Uurs®  eneng^ 
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for  UBO.    Sow  small  saUding  under  cover,  and  protect  Turnip  ' 
Badiihea  in  frames. 

PBUIT  OA&DEN.  ] 

Figs  against   walls   will  require   some   protecting  material  , 
placed  over  them  in  the  midland  and  norUiern  counties.    Some 
wall  trees,  as  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  (fee,  are  often  attacked 
by  a  species  of  scale  insect,  in  which  case  the  infested  trees 
shoulu  be  well  washed  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap,  tobacco 
water,  and  lime ;  a  half  pint  of  turpentine  may  be  added  to  four 
gallons  of  the  mixtare  when  they  are  much  infested.    The  lime  ' 
is  added  to  give  body  to  the  mixture,  and  to  show  that  no  parts 
of  the  trees  are  missed  in  dressing.    Let  this  be  applied  during 
dry  weather  if  possible,  that  it  may  remain  on  for  some  time,  > 
and  before  the  trees  are  xuuled. 

FLOWEB  OABX>£N.  j 

In  most  gardens  leaves  can  be  collected,  and  when  properlv  ' 
managed  they  form  the  most  useful  source  of  bottom  heat  witn  , 
which  we  are  acquainted,  except  it  may  be  hot  water.    If  not  i 
already  done,  all  the  leaves  necessarv  for  carrying  on  the  business 
of  the  ensuing  year  should,  therefore,  be  collected  as  early  as  ' 
possible,  and  laid  close  together  to  heat.    After  fermenting  for  ; 
three  weeks  or  a  month  tney  will  be  in  excellent  order  for  use ; 
in  this  state  they  will  both  heat  with  more  certainty  and  tread  i 
more  closely.     In  order  to  be  ready  to  make-up  propagating  I 
beds  of  all  kinds,  or  to  form  linings,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
mixture  at  hand,  composed  of  hot  dung  and  leaves,  in  the  course 
of  next  month.    Hot  dung  should  be  drawn  from  the  stable-yard 
to  the  leaf-yard  and  immediately  thrown  together,  and  well 
watered  in  order  to  dispel  the  iiery  heat.     When  fermented 
thus  for  a  week  or  so  it  may  be  mixed  with  the  leaves.    About 
four  parts  of  the  leaves  to  one  of  hot  manure  will  make  an 
enduring  heat.    This  provided,  a  good  frame  or  pit  can  be  made 
up  at  any  time,  for  if  the  dung  has  had  one  heating  previous  to 
its  mixture  with  the  leaves,  little  danger  need  be  apprehended 
from  the  impure  vapours,  provided  the  most  ordmary  pre- 
cautions are  observed.    As  regards  other  matters,  take  the  nrst 
opportunity  of  carefuUv  looking  over  Carnation  layers  that  are 
in  frames.    It  is  possible  that  dirt  may  have  settled  in  the  axils 
of  the  •  leaves ;  as  this  retains  moisture  in  a  very  inconvenient 
degree,  it  is  highly  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  plants  that 
it  should  be  removed. 

OAEENHOUSE   AND   CONSERVATOBY. 

Where  early  Camellias  are  in  bloom  take  care  to  keep  as  low 
a  temperature  as  possible,  in  order  to  prolong  tlieir  season ;  all 
drip  must  also  be  avoided.  The  forcing  houses  and  pits  will 
now  be  kept  in  full  activity  to  supply  the  various  calls  for  plants 
in  bloom,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  more  or  less  in 
demand  in  most  establishments.  Care  should  be  taken  before 
plants  are  moved  to  sitting-rooms  to  gradually  harden  them  for 
a  day  or  two,  either  by  placing  them  m  the  conservatory  or  an 
intermediate  house.  In  addition  to  keeping  the  conservatory 
gay  with  blooming  plants,  let  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  be 
occasionally  changed  by  grouping  the  plants  somewhat  differ- 
ently,  and  adding  a  few  strilung  oneH,  as  some  of  the  hardest 
Piilms,  &c.f  for  effect.  Pay  attention  to  the  plants  intended  for 
successive  blooming.  Insects  should  be  kept  down  by  the 
syringe  and  fumigating,  and  every  means  enforced  to  keep  the 
foliage  clean  and  nealtiiy.  The  number  of  plants  brought  for- 
ward will  depend  upon  the  demand,  and  must  be  regulated 
accordingly.  Azaleas,  lihododendrons,  &c.,  for  forcing,  still  out 
of  doors,  should  have  some  protection  should  severe  weather 
occur,  or  remove  them  to  any  spare  house  till  wanted.  Nar- 
cissus, Hyacinths,  i^c,  should  be  protected  by  a  frame,  as  they 
now  begin  to  grow ;  remove  the  planging  material  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  pots  to  prevent  their  rooting  upwards.  Mi^o- 
nette  and  Neapolitan  Violets  will  require  abundance  of  light 
and  air  to  keep  them  from  damping.  As,  with  the  exception  of 
forced  plants,  most  other  things  are  now  in  an  inactive  state, 
the  temperature  of  plant  houses  should  fall  to  its  minimum 
point  consistent  with  the  safety  of  its  various  inmates.  Nothing 
can  well  be  worse  for  the  development  of  a  vigorous  habit  in 
plants  than  subjecting  them  to  a  high  temperature  at  the  pre- 
bent  season  of  the  year,  when  light,  so  important  to  the  healthy 
action  of  vegetable  life,  cannot  accompany  it.  For  late-flower- 
ing Hyacinths  the  bulbs,  if  not  already  planted,  should  now  be  put 
in ;  the  best  pots  are  5-iuch  (48*8)  for  one  bulb,  and  6  and  7-inch 
(;32's  and  24*s)  for  three  bulbs ;  and  where  a  fine  display  is  sought 
for,  three  roots  grown  together  in  one  pot  secure  that  object 
much  better  than  single  bulbs.  For  potting,  the  soil  should  be 
as  rich  as  possible,  such  as  one-half  fresh  loam  cut  from  a 
pasture  witn  the  decayed  turf  in  it,  with  well-decomposed  cow 
or  horse  manure,  and  a  small  quantity  of  clean  sand  well  inter- 
mixed. If,  however,  this  kind  of  compost  cannot  be  obtained, 
then  the  lightest  and  richest  at  command  must  be  employed 
instead.  I)rain  efficiently,  and  after  filling  the  pots  lightly  with 
the  soil,  xlice  the  bulbs  upon  the  surface,  slightly  pressiDg 
them  into  the  soil.  After  watering  liberally  set  the  pots  thus 
planted  out  of  doors  on  a  dry  bottom,  and  cover  them  with 
about  a  foot  of  old  tan,  ashes,  sawdust,  leaf  soil,  oocoa-nut 
x«fase,  or  any  light  material.    After  rezaaiuing  thus  for  a  month 


the  bulbs  wUl  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  render  it  safe  to  remove 
them  to  a  gentle  bottom  heat  of  about  55"^,  introducing  the  pots 
in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  demand,  at  intervals  of  about 
a  fortnight.  In  this  manner  a  succession  of  flowers  will  be 
secured  until  those  in  the  open  air  come  into  flower.  In  forcing, 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  roots  from  penetrating  the  ferment- 
ing material. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 

The  beddin^-out  stufl  must  have  attention,  for  in  all  likeli- 
hood many  things  are  suffering  from  damp,  and  such  plants  as 
appear  to  suffer  most  should  be  removed  to  other  quarlers, 
where  a  drier  atmosphere  is  kept.  Keep  the  stock  well  ven- 
tilated, and  the  surface  soil  frequently  stirred.  Dust  with 
sulphur  Verbenas  and  similar  plants  attacked  wiUi  mildew. 
Be  particular  in  keeping  the  interior  of  pits  containing  plants 
of  tne  above  description  as  dry  as  circumstances  will  permit. — 
W.  Keane.  

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Cauliflo>\*ers  that  were  protected  with  their  own  leaves  and 
a  little  clean  litter  in  the  two  nights  when  the  frost  was  at  all 
severe,  have  done  good  service,  and  a  number  still  remain  white 
and  clean. 

Matters  now  demand  our  attention  that  may  bo  considered 
extra  gardening  work,  but  we  do  not  yet  regret  it  much,  as  even 
digging  and  trenching  were  not  done  as  wo  like  to  see  them 
done  owing  to  the  wet.  Cutting  and  pruning  large  trees,  pre- 
paring  for  road-making  where,  owing  to  the  altitude,  there  was 
no  great  excess  of  water,  and  pointing  stakes,  making  tallies 
large  and  small,  f umishea  enough  of  emplovment ;  the  former 
when  the  weather  was  at  all  fine,  and  the  latter  when  it  was 
too  wet  to  keep  out. 

Elevated  positions,  even  if  exposed  and  cold,  have  been  the 
most  acceptable  this  autumn  and  winter,  when  so  much  has 
been  injured  and  destroyed  by  water  and  floods  in  low-lying 
districts. 

Amid  all  that  is  distressing  in  the  loss  of  property  and  com- 
fort, it  is  cheerful  to  reflect  that  l^e  death-rate  has  been  re- 
duced all  over  the  country.  It  has  often  been  said  that  a  good 
sharp  frost  brings  health  in  its  train,  but  the  greatest  cold  is 
generally  the  time  when  an  extra  number  of  the  very  young 
and  very  old  are  taken  away.  In  such  dull,  fo^gy,  drizzly 
weather  as  we  have  had,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  heaviness  and  a 
depression  of  the  spirits,  but  not  so  much  of  acute  diseases. 
No  doubt  in  low  districts,  where  the  floods  have  so  prevailed  as 
to  turn  much  land  into  still  lakes,  there  would  be  danger  from 
miasmatic  exhalations,  bringing  ague,  intermittent  fever,  and 
rheumatism  in  their  train.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever 
the  rains  can  run  away,  a  good  cleansing  downpouring  does 
much  to  sweeten  and  purifv  the  atmosphere  around  us. 

With  the  wet  and  warmth  combined  we  fear  that  some  crops 
will  be  too  forward.  Some  of  our  young  Cauliflowers  are 
buttoning,  and  these  must  be  cleared  out  at  once,  as  they  would 
do  no  good  in  April  and  May.  If  severe  frosts  should  come,  the 
most  forward  Cabbages  must  be  looked  after,  as  a  severe  check 
is  apt  to  make  them  bolt,  or  in  some-  cases  to  rot.  In  some 
seasons  we  have  found  it  useful  to  nip  the  points  of  the  roots  by 
elevating  the  plants  a  little  with  a  fork,  and  then  firming  the 
ground  about  them  again,  doing  this  work  when  the  ground  was 
oryish.  A  good  plan  also  is  to  draw  a  little  earth  to  the  plant:) 
when  the  surface  soil  is  dry,  drawing  some  more  in  a  sort 
of  ridge  on  each  side,  but  a  little  distance  from  the  plants. 
These  little  ridges  protect  from  cold  frosty  winds,  and,  in  fact, 
for  early  Cabbages  act  much  the  same  part  as  little  mounds  of 
dung  in  a  line  between  the  rows  of  Strawberries. 

FRUIT   GARDEN. 

It  is  still  too  wet  to  do  much  in  planting,  as  it  is  unfavourable 
for  wheeling,  and  a  little  fresh  soil  is  a  gre&t  security  for  free, 
healthy,  and  not-over-luxuriant  growth.  The  mild  weather  will 
encourage  all  sorts  of  insects ;  and  for  trees  infested  with  scale 
we  knew  of  no  cheaper  remedy  than,  if  a  keen  frosty  day  comes, 
to  syringe  the  trees  with  water  as  near  boiling  point  as  may  be. 
The  sudden  change  seems  to  destroy  the  scale,  and  all  the  more 
if  the  heated  water  becomes  a  glittering  sheet  of  ice.  We  have 
of  ben  seen  the  ice  drop  off  and  bring  old  bark  and  insects  away 
with  it.  It  will  not  be  so  effectual  if  such  washing  is  done  in 
mild  open  weather. 

All  forcing  in  such  dull  weather  should  be  proceeded  with 
very  graduiuly.  We  had  no  means  of  keeping  the  wet  off 
borders  but  a  little  litter;  wooden  shutters  and  tarpaulin  we 
have  found  of  great  service  in  covering  outside  borders  when 
Vines  and  Peaches  were  forced  early.  In  borders  not  drained 
sufficiently,  such  delogings  would  be  trying.  When  wnll  drained 
the  rains  would  do  no  harm,  except  for  the  cooling  they  would 
give  the  soil — a  matter  of  less  moment  when  the  crops  were  but 
little  forced.  Sometimes  in  protected  borders  the  soil  is  apt  to 
be  too  dry. 

Wet  as  the  autumn  has  been,  we  have  scarcely  had  a  moulded 
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berry  in  a  late  house  of  Grapes,  and  that,  though  from  fear  of 
rats  we  never  give  anv  front  air.  A  litUe  has  been  left  con- 
tinually at  the  top  in  all  this  mild  weather,  and  a  little  heat  was 
given  by  the  pipes  every  morning. 

OBNAMENTAL  DGPABTMEKT. 

Lawnt  swept  and  rolled  never  looked  more  beautifully  green. 
Evergreens  were  just  in  their  glory  ;  walks  when  dryish  were 
swept  to  freshen  them,  but  the  roller  was  kept  off  them,  as  apt  to 
mi^e  them  too  smooth.  A  little  roughness  on  the  surface  is 
more  pleasant  for  the  feet,  as  even  ladies  do  not  now  think  of 
using  soles  like  wafers  for  their  boots.  A  good  substantial 
sole  for  boot  or  shoe  is  a  great  security  against  many  evils. 
The  wonder  is  that  some  of  our  labourers  manage  to  get  about 
so  nimbly  with  such  a  weight  of  leather  and  iron  beneath  their 
ankles.  After  tramping  for  a  day  on  damp  soil  with  such  a 
weight  of  boot,  it  is  a  luxury  to  get  on  a  pair  of  nice  slippers  in 
an  evening,  and  then  have  a  spell  at  a  good  interesting  book. 
Other  agencies  for  giving  a  love  and  taste  for  reading  have  had 
their  ef^t  onus  working  men.  but  the  most  successful  has  been 
the  penny  newspaper.  Two  tnings  have  come  under  our  notice 
that  are  greatly  interesting.  First,  the  great  numbers  of 
labourers  with  no  great  amount  of  wages,  who  vnll  have  their 
weekly  newspaper,  with  a  daily  one  occasionally ;  and  secondly, 
how  wise  thev  are,  as  if  by  instinctive  feeling,  in  makin";  their 
selection,  as  those  that  are  the  most  popular  are  those  tnat  are 
calculated  to  have  the  greatest  reflnine  and  elevating  influence. 

We  e[ave  all  the  air  possible  to  cola  pits  and  frames  without 
admitting  the  rain.  Snortened  long  shoots  of  Roses,  and  among 
other  fresh  work  made  preparations  for  planting.  Primroses, 
Violets,  and  Cyclamens  come  in  useful  with  Camellias,  &c.,  for 
cut  flowers. 

Before  this  shall  have  been  printed  a  new  year  will  have 
dawned,  and  to  every  coadjutor  and  reader  we  earnestly  hope  it 
will  be  a  year  of  liappiness,  and  that  those  who  in  the  year 
passing  have  experienced  deep  sorrow,  will  in  the  coming  year 
realise  the  truest  of  joys. — B.  £*. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  Carter  Ss  Co.,  287  and  288,  High  Holbom,  London,  W.C.— 
Carter*s  Oardenera*  and  Farmsra*  Vadc  Afscunt,  1873. 

Sutton  Ss  Sons,  Beading. — Suttona*  Antateura*  Quidefor  1873. 

Dick  Badclyffe  &  Co.,  129,  High  Holbom,  London.— S/tec*  of 
Noueltietf  dbc. 

George  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey. — Catalogue 
of  FlanU—VSmS,     

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 
N.B. — ^ACany  questions  most  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

BooBif  (7*.  5jf(ienliam).— Raptonon  Landscape  Gardening,  edited  by  Loudon, 
(ff.  Q.  C.).— Giro  the  lad  "  Tlie  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dietionaiy  "  and  **  Thomp- 
son's Gardener'H  Assistant." 

Local  Shows  (G.  /.).— We  will  oonsider  your  BOggestions. 

CncDKBKR  OcLTUHE  IX  A  HousB  (/.  iB.).~We  Shall  be  glad  to  hoar  from 
yon  on  the  snbjeet.    We  cannot  stir  in  the  moToment  yon  suggest. 

Potatoes  xir  Boom  (F,  C.  H.).— Lh  a  single  layer,  if  the  room  be  cold  and 
quite  dark,  the  Potatoes  will  keep  a  long  time ;  but  we  prefer  keeping  them 
in  layers,  altexnating  with  diy  sand. 

Dark  Bosbs  (J.  C.  H.). — If  yon  only  want  Tory  dark  Booes,  you  may  add 
to  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Xarier  OUbo,  and  Souvenir  do  William  Wood,  the 
following — ris.,  Pietre  Netting,  Lord  Macaulay,  Augusts  Neumann,  and  Mon* 
dear  Boneenne ;  also  the  following,  not  quite  so  dark :— Fisher  Holmes,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Maurice 
Bemardin,  Horaoe  Vemet,  Senateur  Yaisse,  Madame  Victor  Verdler,  Dr. 
Andry,  Alfred  Oolomb.  The  last  four  are,  strictly  speaking,  deep  red,  and  not 
dark  uoses ;  but  unless  there  is  some  particular  reason  unknown  to  us,  we  do 
not  see  why  only  dark  Boees  should  be  grown. 

Potato  Disbasb  (C.  Pr<fis<p).— Ton  tell  us,  "It  will  soon  be  proved  that 
there  Is  a  connecting  link  between  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  and  the 
use  of  strong  forcing  manures,  bed  tilth,  and  wet  summers."  We  will  insert 
any  results  of  experiments  you  can  detail  proying  that  statement.  We  know 
of  no  reward  offered  on  the  subjeet. 

PnuHiifo  Plux,  Cherry,  amd  Apricot  Trees  (A  Constant  Beader).—U 
the  young  shoots  are  thinly  placed,  cut  them  back  to  half  their  lezigth;  if 
they  are  somewhat  close  to  each  other,  cut  them  back  to  two^thirds.  Instead 
of  allowing  the  shoote  to  grow  so  long,  we  would  advise  you  to  pinch  them  at 
18  inches  or  2  feet ;  more  shoots  would  be  formed  hj  that  means ;  it  would 
also  cause  the  buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  to  be  more  prominent.  The 
trees  managed  in  that  way  sooner  furnish  a  wall,  and  are  hotter  set  with 
blossom  buds.,.  The  Apricots  require  somewhat  similar  treatment  to  the 
others.  Do  not  cut  the  young  wooid  away  too  much,  and  save  the  numerous 
small  shoots  and  spurs,  as  they  will  be  full  of  blossom  buds. 

Glou  MoR4;eau  Pear  Shriveluno  (H.  C.).— Our  Pears  are  in  most  in- 
stanoes  ripening  pret^r  well  this  season,  but  they  are  very  deficient  in  flavour. 
One  variety,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  was  overlalen  with  fruit,  which  is  going 
like  yours ;  we  do  not  think  they  will  ripen.  The  proximity  of  the  kitchen 
flue  msy  have  something  to  do  with  your  Pears  shnvelling,  but  we  think  it 
mors  probable  that  overcropping  was  tho  cause,  combined  with  an  unfavour- 
able autumn. 

Pairtivq  Hot-water  Pipes— 1)re88INO  Vines  {Dr.  Willett).^It  would 
be  dangerous  to  paint  hot-water  pipes  with  gas  tar  and  naptha.  Lampblack 
and  boiled  oil  are  the  best  paint  for  them.  Gishunt  oomponnd  diluted  is  a 
safe  dressing  for  Vines;  Uois.  to  a  gallon  of  water  will  not  be  too  stiong. 


PRncuLA  JAPONICA  FROM  SEED  (fionor).— A  Buocessful  mode  is  detailed 
on  page  486. 

INARCHINO  Vines  (G.  C). — ^We  consider  the  best  age  of  wood  for  inarehing 
is  one  year,  but  the  openition  may  be  praotisod  succeesfnlly  with  older 
wood.  The  most  speedy  union  we  have  known  was  in  the  ease  of  wood  of  the 
cnnent  year.  We  inarched  a  strong  shoot  after  it  had  become  firm,  bat  whilst 
its  wood  was  quite  green,  on  an  old  rod  that  would  be  nearly  thirty  yean 
planted.    The  onion  was  well  and  speedily  effected.  , 

PLAxmNO  Large  Shrubs  (fT.  ^.).— The  water  standing  in  the  pits  yon 
have  made  does  not  necessarily  show  the  ground  needs  draining,  as  tne  long- 
continued  wet  has  saturated  every  description  of  ground  with  water.  We 
should  rather  judge  of  the  ground  by  what  it  was  before ;  if  it  was  wet  it 
should  be  drained.  It  is  of  no  use  putting  stones  in  the  holes.  The  water 
lodging  ought  to  be  carried  off,  and  have  a  proper  fall  and  outlet.  Small  tiles 
would  answer  well  fo^r  draining  the  ground.  If  the  water  is  only  a  conse- 
quence of  the  late  rams,  we  think  it  will  be  "  necessary  to  loosen  the  soil  and 
rode  for  a  little  distance  in  front  of  each  hole,"  so  as  to  let  the  water  out  of 
the  pits.  We  should  go  further,  and  trench  the  whole  of  the  ground  as  deeply 
as  the  soil  pomits,  placing  the  turf  at  the  bottom.  There  is  no  comparison 
to  be  made  between  the  growth  of  shrubs  planted  in  holes  formed  m  solid 
ground  and  those  planted  in  trenched  soil.  The  latter  grow  very  much 
better  than  the  former.  Too  much  care  can  hardly  be  bestowed  on  removing 
the  shrubs  carefully  and  with  good  balls,  filling  up  well  and  firmly  about  the 
balls,  and  securing  them  well  sgalnst  winds.  Proper  precautions  at  first  are 
worth  a  good  many  after-considerations. 

VntBS  IN  Pots  after  Forcing  (G.  H.  8.). — If  by  "last  year"  yon  mean 
that  in  1872  your  Vines  in  pots  were  forced,  they  will  not  be  suitable  for  planting 
in  a  new  vinery ;  but  if  they  have  had  a  year's  fresh  growth  after  being  forced, 
thity  will  be  scdtable  for  planting.  Shoidd  they  have  been  forced  in  1872  yon 
may  destroy  them,  or  you  may  restore  them  by  cutting  close  down,  and  train- 
ing a  single  cane  from  the  bottom ;  and  when  this  is  strong  and  well  ripened 
the  Vhies  will  be  suitable  for  planting  out  or  forcing. 

Clebodekdron  Balfouiui  Leafless  (Idem).  —  With  us  at  this  season 
this  plant  is  leafless,  and  we  keep  it  rather  dry — not  so  much  so,  however,  as  to 
cause  the  wood  to  shrivel.  After  February  the  plants  are  kept  moist,  and  the 
new  growths  go  directly  to  flower.  Repot  when  the  flowering  is  over,  or  when 
the  shoots  are  a  few  inches  long,  and  enoonnsfe  growth  by  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere and  brisk  heat  of  65°  at  night  and  76^  by  day,  with  a  rise  from  sun  heat 
to  85°  or  WT.  Water  rather  sparingly  until  the  roots  are  working  freely  in 
the  fresh  soil,  and  then  water  abundantly,  continuing  the  atmoraherio  and 
root  moisture  until  the  growth  is  complete,  or  up  to  the  dose  of  September ; 
then  give  less  water,  and  keep  the  plants  dry  in  winter.  Use  a  oompost  of  two 
parts  fibrous  loam  and  one  part  each  of  sandy  peat,  leaf  soil,  and  old  oow 
dung,  or  well-rotted  hotbed  manure,  with  half  a  part  of  silver  sand,  and  char- 
coal in  lumps  between  the  sizes  of  peas  and  hazel  nuts,  or  larger,  according 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  plants ;  the  whole  well  mixed.  Good  drainage  is 
necessary.    Afford  a  light  and  airy  position. 

HvAciNTH  Boots  Decayino  (Careful).— It  is  very  improbable  that  the 
roots  have  been  destroyed  by  the  pots  standing  on  a  stone  floor.  We  should 
say  they  were  injured  by  the  heavy  and  continued  rains  we  have  experieneed 
whilst  they  were  plunged,  which  we  presume  was  in  the  open  ground. 
Pladng  them  in  the  greenhouse  whilst  in  a  coddcn  wet  state  would  only 
hasten  the  decay,  which  we  presume  had  set  in  before  the  plants  were  re- 
m3ved  from  the  a^es.  In  no  other  w^y  can  we  account  for  tho  loes  of  roots. 
It  would  have  been  well  had  the  plants  been  plunged  in  a  cold  frame,  so 
that  heavy  rains  might  have  been  thrown  off  t^  drawing  on  the  lights  in  a 
wet  peri')d,  but  keeping  them  tilted  at  back. 

Hbatino  Greenhousb  and  Hall  (H.  T.).— There  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
heating  the  hall,  greenhouse,  and  vinery  In  the  mode  proposed.  Though  the 
hall  be  lofty,  still  with  opaque  walls,  and,  we  presume,  a  wooden  or  plastered 
roof,  less  heat  in  proportion  will  be  required  than  for  the  same  amount  of 
cubical  feet  as  a  house  with  a  glass  roof.  If  we  knew  the  exact  position  of  tho 
tool-house,  hall,  greenhouse,  and  vineiy,  we  might  be  able  to  say  more. 

Glass  Shed  (A  8ub$criber). — We  hope  very  soon  to  imblish  some  notes  on 
the  structure  you  refer  to. 

Dobdie's  Champion  Leek.— If  "N.  8.  8.*'  send  twelve  stamps  to  Mr. 
Jamee  Dobbie,  Glebe  Street,  Bentrew,  Scotland,  he  will  be  attended  to. 

Converting  Greenhocses  into  Vineries  (Baron).  —  We  should  have 
liked  your  houses  better  if  you  had  been  able  to  have  planted  the  &ont  snd 
permanent  Vines  inside,  but  your  proposed  arrangements  will  answer.  In- 
stead of  having  Vines  planted  out  in  the  back  border,  we  should  have  them  in 
large  pots  set  on  the  border,  allow  them  to  root  into  it,  and  plant  in  it 
Camellias,  which  wo  would  train  to  the  back  walL  Their  flowers  will  be 
nearly  as  valuable  as  the  Grapes,  and  by  the  time  the  back  part  of  the  house 
is  covered  with  Vines  they  wiU  be  of  good  sise,  and  will  not  be  Injuriously 
affected  by  the  Vines  in  pots ;  whereas,  were  yon  to  plant  the  Vines  in  the 
border  the  Camellias  could  not  be  planted  until  the  Vines  were  removed  and 
a  proper  border  for  the  Camellias  formed.  Camellias  will  do  well  under  the 
shade  of  the  Vines,  but  we  would  not  plant  the  latter  nearer  than  8  feet 
6  Inches,  or  aUowa  Vine  to  each  rafter  if  the  rafters  are  not  nearer  than  8  feet, 
though  we  should  like  them  better  at  the  former  distance.  The  ground  glass 
is  not  so  good  for  Vines  as  'il-oz.  sheet,  yet  we  think  the  Grapes  grown  under 
it  will  be  good.  The  Vines  will  give  you  in  full  crop  1  lb.  of  Grapes  to  every 
foot  length  of  rafter,  or  for  your  house  with  six  Vines  136  lbs.  weight  of 
Grapes.  It  is  profitable  to  grow  Cucumbers  in  pits  heated  by  hot-water 
pipes,  also  in  frames,  and  you  have  an  advantage  as  coal  is  cheap,  only  car- 
risge  to  market  may  tell  much  sgalnst  your  profits.  For  the  fust  house, 
which  we  presume  you  wish  to  force,  we  should  have  entiralv  Black  Ham- 
burgh, and  if  you  wish  for  white  Grapes,  Foster's  White  Seedling  and  Buck- 
land  bweetwater;  for  the  late  house  Musoat  of  Alexandria,  Trebbiano,  Ali- 
cante, Lady  Downe's,  and  Groe  Guillaume.  If  you  wish  the  Grapes  to  hang 
after  Christmas,  omit  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  Vines  will  grow  well 
in  good  light  garden  soil,  well  drained,  adding  bones,  lime  rubush,  and 
manure ;  but  if,  from  the  soil  being  unsuitable,  you  have  to  take  out  the  soil 
fur  a  border,  form  it  of  turf,  witii  Qib  additions  above  named. 

Prttnino  Newlt-planted  Oaks  (Tarmouth^  I.  of  FT.).— Prom  the  side 
branches  of  the  Oakn  recently  planted  remove  only  the  side  shoots,  cutting 
off  the  strongest  and  leaving  the  small  twiggy  ones.  Keep  the  ^antf  to 
one  good  leader.  The  shoots  removed  should  be  cut  off  closely.  The  best 
time  to  do  it  is  probably  March.  Go  over  the  trees  every  year,  and  keep 
them  to  one  leader,  removing  the  strong  side  brandies.  This  will  make  the 
leader  grow  more  vigorously,  and  a  stn^ter  tree  will  be  formed  than  if  the 
trees  were  left  to  ohahoe,  dependanee  being  pUoed  on  erowding  the  trees 
for  decrwMring  the  vigour  of  th»  side  branches. 


JuuMiy  ^  ^078  ] 
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Shhuu  ukdsr  Lixb  Trem  (ff.  H.).~Aaoobft  JaponlM  thzlTM  bettor 
thftn  moat  of  the  aabjeet^  we  hkre  tried,  and  we  haTo  also  Neea  thrlria^ 
AlexAndrUn  Leiirel,  Box,  Batcher's  Broom,  Berberiii  AquifoUam,  Hpur^o 
LMirel,  Tew,  HoUj,  ColehUui  and  eommoQ  Liiorel.  Bat  as  70a  say  you  have 
failed  with  tlie  latter,  yoor  ehanoes  of  getting  theaboveaamed  to  grow  will  be 
amaU,  except  In  the  ease  of  the  Aaeaba  and  Batcher's  Broom;  thorufore  «o 
adnse  joa  to  plant  Periwinkles  and  Iries,  the  former  at  2  feet,  anl  the  lattor 
at  4feet  apart.  Train  the  shoots  over  the  ground,  and  70a  will  secure  a  green 
eoToring  socmer  than  hj  planting  shrabe. 

TxuxTOio  AMAUYLLn  voRifoausiMA  {B,  J.  W.  P.).— The  balbe  of  this* 
the  Jaeobaa  Lily,  shonld  be  potted  at  once,  placing  six  or  more  in  a  6  or 
7-iDeh  pot,  filled  with  a  eompoet  of  two  parte  ffbroos  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil, 
half  a  part  sandy  peat,  and  half  a  part  welt-rotted  manure,  with  a  free  admiz- 
tore  of  ailver  sana,  on  which  the  base  of  the  bulba  should  rest,  aad  these 
■hoold  be  covered  with  soil  to  the  neck.  Th^  shoold  be  kept  in  a  house  or 
pit  aafe  from  froet  np  to  tiie  middle  of  March,  and  m«7  then  be  placed  in 
a  boCbed,  and  gently  brooght  into  flower;  <a  they  may  be  set  in  a  vinery  or 
other  hoooe,  removing  them  to  tiie  greenhouse  idien  they  are  flowering. 

PzomiRa  Pahcratiuk  xabitxicum  (lieM).— This,  though  hardy  in  a  dry 
waim  border,  is  best  grown  in  pots,  and  should  be  potted  at  once  in  good  rich 
loam  and  leaf  soil,  nidng  a  pot  twice  the.  diameter  of  the  bulb,  and  placing 
it  in  a  giwiiihiMise  Do  not  water  moeh  ontU  tiie  plant  begins  to  grow.  It 
wwiM  start  more  sorely  if  the  pot  were  placed  In  a  gentle  hotbed,  removing  to 
a  gieisiliimiii  after  the  plant  had  made  good  roots  and  was  growing  freely. 

TLAjnxMQ  LiLnm  lohoitlobcx  (Idem).  —  Plant  it  oat-doors  if  the 
wwatliei'  oontinoe  mild,  or  as  soon  as  it  becomes  so,  adding  some  leaf  soil  and 
■andy  peat  to  the  soiL  Place  some  silver  sand  under  and  aroand  the  bolbs, 
eover  taem  with  8  incbee  of  soU,  and  moleh  over  the  spot  with  an  inch  thick 
of  partially  decayed  leaves. 

DATcnu  TATUI.A  AHD  D.  TKRoz  CcLTURX  (F.  J.  f.).— Both  are  hardy 
annnais ;  bat  to  ripen  perfectly  the  seeds,  which  are  what  yon  reqaire,  we 
shflold  sow  in  a  hotbed  in  March,  pot-off  singly  when  large  eooogfa  to  handle, 
leiaiii  to  the  hotbed,  and  shift  into  larger  pots  as  reqaired.  Atmiit  air  freely 
after  April,  gndnally  harden-<^,  'and  plaat-oat  early  in  Jane  on  a  wann 
ahelterad  border  of  U^ht  soil,  enrished  with  leaf  soU  and  weU-decayed 
mamm.  We  think  with  watering  in  a  dry  period  yoa  shoold  soeeeed  with 
both,  especially  if  yon  give  a  warm  sooth  border.  Henfroy's  *'  Elementary 
GoQXBe  of  Botany,"  edited  by  Dr.  Masters,  will  soit  yoo. 

SAJLosAifTHXS  Browmso  lA9uUtwr).—Tb»  growths  have  been  checked  at 
the  points,  probably  by  an  excess  of  moiatarB  and  the  plants  having  been 
kept  too  far  from  the  glass  and  in  too  hifh  a  temperatore.  Place  them  near 
the  glaae,  give  no  more  water  than  enoogh  to  keep  them  gently  growing,  and 
xamove  the  shiiveUed  leaves,  which  will  come  away  wlthoat  daitroying  the 
points.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  points  of  the  shoots  have  been  attacked  by 
thrips.  In  the  latter  ease  remove  the  shrivelled  hMflets,  and  f amlgate  the 
plants  with  tobacco.  Theee  plante  cannot  be  kept  too  near  the  glass,  nor  have 
a  position  too  airy  and  well  expoeed  to  the  light. 

BBPomxa  Pt&axid  Peab  aitd  Ckskbt  Trsks  (Uem),—Yon  may  take 
19  the  trees  now  and  pot  them,  osing  a  compost  of  rather  strong  loam,  wiUi 
a  third  of  well-rotted  manore.  Pot  very  flrmly,  and  after  potting  place  in 
a  wann  sheltered  position  oat-doors,  with  the  pots  plonged  to  the  nm.  In 
Fetaraaxy  or  March  yoa  may  place  them  in  the  moet  light  and  airy  position  in 
ttie  greoDhoose,  and  they  wul,  no  doubt,  give  you  flowers  and  fruit  in  due 


OoNCBBTXMe  Pkach  Bordbs  {A  Baader).— To  prevent  the  roots  of  the 
«ee  tram  going  down  voo  will  soeeeed  by  proceeding  as  you  propose — taking 
oat  the  sou  to  a  depth  of  8  feet  6  Inehes,  and  sloping  from  the  wall  out- 
wards. Place  8  or  4  inches  of  rabble  at  the  bottom,  and  ram  it  hard,  then 
pi^  on  another  layer  of  equal  thioknees,  but  smaller  materials,  and  ran  with 
qoidUime  and  two  parts  Ime  gravel  or  rough  sand  made  into  a  thin  mortar. 
Lot  it  remain  for  a  few  dsys  to  dry,  «ad  then  smooth  over  with  a  troweL  As 
yoor  trees  are  liable  to  canker,  we  presume  the  ground  is  imperfectly  drained. 
li  should  be  drained  eflidently  to  a  depth  of  4  feet,  if  you  can  oomoiand  a 
proper  fall  and  outlet  for  that  depth.  If  Ihe  soil  is  nnsaitable  it  should  be 
zamoved  and  replaced  by  a  good  eompoet.  The  treee,  we  soppose,  sre  pro- 
tooted  from  frost  in  spring  and  early  summer. 

UsBS  or  Latb  VimsBT  (Twelve-pean  5«»bseriter).— We  think  the  only  use 
to  which  you  can  put  your  late  vinery  Is  as  a  receptacle  for  plants  that  do  not 
require  more  flre  heat  than  4fy*  to  4BP.  A  higher  temperature  would  be  in- 
jnzloos  to  the  Yinee,  which  need  rest.  Tou  may  also  employ  the  house  for 
tttotecting  and  forwarding  salads.  It  would  be  still  more  profitable  to  make 
m  a  Mnabroom  bed,  admitting  air  freely,  in  order  that  the  heat  generated  by 
tba  bed  m^  not  interfere  with  the  rset  of  the  Yinee.  With  a  good  bed  that 
will  not  suffer  If  kept  from  froet  and  dry,for  two  months,  or  not  less  than  six 
weeks,  yoo  will  have  an  abundance  of  Mushrooms  that  will  pay  you  better 
than  anything  we  know.  We  should  prepare  the  materials  for  the  bed  at 
onee,  and  make  it  up  as  soon  as  the  house  is  cleared  of  the  Grapes.  If  you 
cannot  proenre  suf&dent  materials  to  make  np  the  bed  at  once,  we  should  get 
together  as  much  as  we  coald,  making  portions  at  a  time.  The  bed,  or  part  of 
it,  most  be  kept  dry  for  six  weeks  after  spawning. 

DzsaoLYnio  Bokes  {O  AUen). — Any  of  the  agricultural  implement  makers 
eoald  sa^y  yon  with  a  bone-crushing  machine.  To  dissolve  the  crushed 
house  fliey  must  be  put  Into  a  tab  and  frequently  stirred  in  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phnrie  add  and  water.  The  proportions  are  12  oss.  add,  12  oss.  water, 
l6< 


FOULTBT,  BEE,  ABD  PIQEOIT   OHBOITIOLE. 


POULTRY  IN  THE  PAST  YEAB. 

Wb  httve  kept  on  go  peaoefnlly  daring  the  past  year  that  on 
this,  onr  first  issue  in  the  new  one,  we  are  almost  disposed  to 
let  well  alone,  and  follow  in  the  same  groove.  But  it  would 
not  satisfy  as ;  we  want  closer  oontaot  with  the  many,  to  whom 
we  owe  tne  suooess  for  whieh  we  are  thankfal.  Witii  that 
feeling  we  wish  to  join  the  assoranoe  that  the  coarse  which  has 
been  sacoessfal  hitiierto  will  still  be  followed  by  as,  and  this 
eaa  only  be  conyeyed  by  the  means  of  an  article  addressed 
dixeetly  to  them.  It  is  with  no  small  gratification  that  when  we 


think  of  sabscribers,  contribators,  and  others,  we  can  address 
them  all  in  the  word  Friends.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  pass 
the  time  without  an  especial  word  or  two.  We  should  be 
wanting  in  our  duty,  ^e  should  rob  ourselyes  of  a  pleasure,  if 
we  did.  Our  little  craft  has  sailed  in  smooth  water.  We  haye 
not  a  grieyance :  hence  our  difficulty.  Half  a  dozen  good  and 
just  causes  for  complaint  would  make  our  pen  write  sll  alone, 
and  we  should  become  verbose.  But  now  before  we  add  a  few 
lines  on  the  retrospect  of  1872  as  it  bears  on  poultry,  we  can 
only  say  we  heartily  thank  all  our  friends  for  the  good  services 
they  have  rendered  us  in  that  period  of  time. 

In  writing  of  these  matters  year  after  year  we  cannot  always 
note  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  previous  one.  There 
is  a  limit  to  everything,  and  we  may  well  be  content  at  that 
which  has  been  accomplished,  and  thankful  if  we  can  keep  it 
there. 

When  we  say  Dorkings  have  not  increased  iu  weight  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  there  have  not  been  birds  ^own  that  have 
seldom  been  eqoalled,  but  we  believe  the  average  has  certainly 
not  exceeded  that  of  former  years.  They  still  form  one  of  the 
most  important  classes  at  every  show.  The  time-honoured 
Cochins  nave  certainly  improved,  and  are  fast  becoming  what 
they  were  formerly.  Those  who  saw  the  adult  classes  at  Bir- 
mingham will  long  recollect  them.  The  Brahmas  stand  almost 
at  the  head  of  all  classes.  The  wisdom  that  encouraged  them 
is  manifest,  and  bears  good  fruit.  The  recent  introduction  of 
separate  classes  for  the  Lijght  birds  has  been  a  great  success. 
Beautiful  birds  are  shown  in  large  numbers. 

It  is  hard  to  sav  anything  about  the  Game,  They  are  always 
numerous,  and  afford  many  perfect  specimens.  The  Black  and 
Brown  Beds  monopolise  public  patronage.  The  Duckwings  do 
not  improve,  and  many  of  the  old  breeds  seem  quite  out  of  favour. 

Hamburghs  hold  their  own  everywhere ;  but  at  almost  all 
shows  the  Qolden,  both  Pencilled  and  Spangled,  are  Superior  to 
the  Silver. 

Spanish  seem  doomed  for  a  time  to  mediocrity  as  a  class.. 
Although  excellent  birds  are  not  wanting,  we  miss  the  high  type 
of  past  years. 

The  public  opinion  has  been  a  correct  one  as  regards  the 
Frejich  breeds.  At  many  of  the  larfi[e  shows  three  classes  were 
formed— Crdve-GcBurs,  Houdans,  ana  La  Fldche.  The  Arst  two- 
have  not  only  held  their  own^  but  the  birds  bred  in  England 
have  been  quite  equal  to  the  imported;  while  the  latter,  lack- 
ing as  they  do  au  the  main  properties  of  good  birds,  have 
disappeared  not  only  from  the  prize  lists  but  almost  from  the 
catalorues. 

Turkeys  still  get  heavier.  There  is  more  real  increase  in  their 
weight  than  in  tnat  of  any  other  poultry.  Oeese  are  stationary. 
Aylesbury  Ducks  rather  lose  ground  than  otherwise,  while  the 
Bonens  increase  in  weight,  value,  and  numbers. 

The  old  and  celebrated  Sebright  Bantams  can  hardly  make 
classes.  The  Blacks  and  Whites  are  far  more  numerous,  while 
the  name  of  the  Game  is  legion.  Bantam-makers,  however, 
seem  tired  of  the  process.  We  have  no  novelties.  The  pretty 
Cochin  Bantams,  that  were  so  attractive  and  that  sold  so  readily 
at  large  prices,  are  not  increased,  and  we  seldom  meet  witn 
them. 

The  new  class  for  Ornamental  Ducks  is  a  great  success.  The 
many  varieties  shown,  each  more  beautiful  than  its  fellow,  and 
the  facility  with  which  they  are  kept,  will  cause  many  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  exhibitors,  and  keep  pets  pleasing  not  onl^ 
on  account  of  their  beauty,  but  for  tneir  tameness  and  theur 
attachment  to  their  owner  or  feeder. 

Thus  the  whole  pursuit  tends  to  increase  food,  to  augment 
pleasure,  and  to  study  Hature  in  one  of  her  most  beautiful 
forms.  That  which  was  the  object  of  the  miscalled  poultry 
mania  has  been  fuUy  attained.  The  quantity  of  food  has  been 
doubled,  increased  weight  having  done  as  much  as  increased 
breeding.  The  breeds  have  been  well  tested  as  to  their  suit- 
ability for  certain  soils  and  places,  and  many  an  overworked 
professional  man  has  had  cause  to  thank  those  who  suggested 
a  pursuit  innocent  and  healthy ;  while  the  institution  and  in- 
crease of  shows  afford  frequent  opportunities  for  moderate 
excitement. 

We  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  foster  the  pursuit.  While 
our  columns  are  alwi^  open  to  those  who  have  legitimate 
cause  of  complaint,  we  carefully  avoid  all  things  that  are  purely 
personal  and  destitute  of  public  interest.  As  we  never  know- 
ingly print  an  unjust  remark  or  one  that  may  cause  undeserved 
praise,  we  can  say  to  all  with  whom  we  are  in  contact  in  oar 
daily  life  and  pursuit.  We  wish  you 

A  Hatpt  Nxw  Tkab. 


GaMBEBLAKD  AND  KoBTH  OF  EnOI^ND    PoULTBT  AND  FiaBOR 

Society.— The  above  Show,  fixedfor  the  22nd,  23rd,  and24th  inst.y 
has  classes  mainly  divided  into  single  cocks  and  pairs  of  hens. 
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■with  prizes  of  ^2,  ^£1,  and  10«.  in  each,  to  which  are  added  flve- 
goinea  cups  to  the  best  pen  in  nearly  all  the  different  varieties. 
The  Selling  classes  are  also  worthy  of  support,  the  first  prize  in 
each  being  £2,  with  that  most  useful  article  a  knitting  machine 
Yalne  J^  7s.,  to  the  beat  of  the  lot.  The  most  notable  feature 
in  the  schedule  is  the  way  in  which  the  entry  fees  are  charged— 
Tiz.,  6«.  per  pen  for  all  pens  entered  to  be  sold  at  or  under  £5, 
with  an  ad£tional  charge  of  2»»  on  all  entered  above  that 
amount.    This  will  either  enable  fanciers  to  buy  a  pen  of  really 

food  birds  at  a  reasonable  price,  or  compel  those  who  own  the 
est  birds,  and  who  are  sure  to  win,  to  pay  an  additional  entry 
fee :  thus,  if  an  exhibitor  enters  his  birds  at  ^10  he  will  have 
to  pay  7«.  %d,  entrance. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS  AT  THE    CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Your  correspondent  "  Cutis  "  ably  expresses  what  must  be 
the  feelings  of  all  inexperienced  exhibitors  in  reference  to 
the  jud|;ing  at  the  above  Show,  but  I  do  not  think  he  is  quite 
justmed  in  laying  all  the  blame  upon  those  much-abused  gentle- 
men the  Judges.  If  we  were,  note-book  in  hand,  to  visit  every 
important  poultry  exhibition  during  the  year,  in  order  to  learn 
the  standard  of  excellence,  we  should  undoubtedly  find  our- 
selves so  overpowered  with  conflicting  evidence,  that  we  should 
despair  at  ever  arriving  at  a  definite  opinion.  But  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  for  us  to  increase  our  knowledge  very  materially 
from  poultry  exhibitions.  After  a  few  years'  study  of  our  par- 
ticular fancy,  we  have  imprinted  on  tbe  tablet  of  our  minds  an 
ideal  specimen  which  may  or  may  not  correspond  with  Mr.  L. 
Wright's  picture,  and  it  aJEords  us  considerable  gratification  to 
compare  our  ideal  with  that  which  has  a  real  existence,  and 
this  is  about  the  amount  of  profit  which  we  derive  from  poultry 
shows  as  at  present  constituted.  No  doubt  we  ought  to  he  able 
to  depend  on  the  Judges'  awards  to  furnish  us  with  the  infor- 
mation we  require,  but  when  the  promoters  of  exhibitions  care 
for  nothing  except  to  make  them  paying  concerns,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  result  being  unsatisfactory  as  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned. 

"  Cutis  "  declares  that  the  Light  Brahmas  were  badly  judged 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  he  might  have  given  the  cup  pullet  as 
a  notable  instance  of  a  judgment,   to  say  the  least,  slightly 
astray.    But  was  it  altogether  the  Judges'  fault  that  the  wrong 
bird  obtained  the  "  blue  ribbon  ?"    Was  it  possible  for  any  man 
of  ordinary  capacity  to  give  undivided  attention  to  the  examin- 
ation of  four  or  five  hundred  pens  of  birds,  surrounded  and 
hustled  and  jostled  by  a  staring  and  jabbering   multitude? 
Imagine  Mr.  Teebay  proceeding,  with  that  dignified  solemnity 
for  which  he  is  justly  famed,  trom  pen  to  pen,  measuring,  and 
examining,  and  noting  with  critical  eje  every  point,  and  just 
as  he  is  about  to  record  the  result  of  his  deliberations,  the  mul- 
titude rush  in,  press  upon  him,  talk  at  him,  trample  on  his  toes, 
and  in  every  possible  way  put  him  to  extreme  torture.    Can  we 
not  fancy  him  with  pathetic  look  turning  to  his  favourites  and 
saying,  "  Alas,  my  dear  Brahmas,  I  can  do  you  no  justice.    The 
Managers  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  will  allow  this  horrible 
rabble  to  plague  you  and  me.   I  really  forget  which  of  you  should 
be  first,  second,  or  third,  for  I  am  literally  bewildered,  and  there- 
fore chance  or  a  confused  memory  must  decide  the .  quesdon  of 
your  merits." 

I  am  sure  when  "  Cutis  "  considers  the  matter  in  this  light, 
he  will  be  inclined  to  congratulate  the  Judges  on  their  extra- 
ordinary luck  generally  in  giving  the  awards,  for  it  can  be 
nothing  but  luck  which  gives  the  right  bird  the  prize  under 
such  adverse  circumstances. — J.  D.  Hoysted. 


most  faulty  in  respect  of  cockerels*  breasts,  and  has  done  me 

little  good.  ^  ,         T  V  T 

To  turn  to  the  general  question.  Two  reasons  have,  I  believe, 
together  encouraged  speckled  breasts.  In  any  breed  where  size 
and  feather  both  enter  largely  into  a  judge's  considerataon, 
there  cannot  possibly  be  an  exact  standard.  Judges  cannot  aU 
strike  an  equal  balance  between  the  two  great  features  to  be  re- 
garded. At  Birmingham  last  year  everything  went  to  size  m 
this  breed ;  ajid  the  most  faultless  cock  I  ever  possessed,  or,  I 
believe,  ever  saw,  was  unnoticed  from  being  a  pound  or  soligbter 
than  others  which  might  have  appeared  in  the  Coloured  clasBee. 
I  shall  try  the  same  bird  again  at  Bristol  to  see  what  the  Judges 

there  think  of  him.  ^,    *        _.a  *u^ 

Awards  in  the  hen  classes  have  of  late  greatly  favoured  the 
very  pale  birds;  certainly  they  are  exquisitely  beauMuL  bn| 
most  experienced  breeders  must  have  discovered  that  they  breed 
cocks  with  white  in  the  breast. 

If  this  discussion  should  lead  to  any  practical  result--^z.,  a 
decision  of  the  leading  Judges  on  the  point,  I  shaU  b©  v^ 
glad:  but  I  trust  that  that  decision  will  not  necessitate  the 
breeding  of  cockerels  and  pullets  from  separate  runs,  wmch 
must  be  the  case  if  very  pale  hens  are  required,  and  at  the 
same  time  cocks  with  jet-black  breasts.— O.  Ernest  Cbesswbll. 


JUDGING  SILVER-GREY  DORKINGS. 

As  Mr.  Cato,  in  raising  a  discussion  about  the  points  of  Silver- 
Orcy  Dorking  cocks,  has  introduced  my  name  into  the  question, 
I  tViink  I  ought  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  part  of  his  letter  I 
personally  affecting  myself  and  my  own  strain  of  birds  before 
giving  my  ideas  on  the  general  subject.     Mr.  Cato  seems  to 
think  that  the  &ct  of  my  having  shown  one  or  two  cocks  with 
white  in  the  breast  has  inclined  the  Judges  to  tolerate  the 
fault ;  this  I  thixdc  hardly  likely,  but  the  fact  I  believe  to  be  the 
re\'er3e  of  it.    Finding  colour  often  disregarded,  and  prizes  given 
to  cock  birds  of  faulty  plumage  on  account  of  their  size,  I  have 
lately  been  induced  to  try  one  or  two  birds  which  I  should 
otherwise  have  kept  at  home ;  for  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
larger  birds  can  be  bred  with  this  blemish  than  with  jet-black 
breasts.    It  may,  however,  be  a  consolation  to  Mr.  Cato  to  know 
that  all  my  winners  in  8ilver-Grey  classes  have  been  perfectly 
black-breasted,  and  that  nine  out  of  ten  cocks  of  my  own  strain 
are  such.    The  fact  that  he  has  lately  seen  birds  of  mine  with 
the  fault  in  question  is  l^us  ezplatned:   During  the  severe 
spring  I  lost  all  my  early  Silver-Grey  chickens  but  one ;  and  so, 
nnding  my  own  more  perfect  stock  too  late  to  compete  at  autumn 
shows,  I  fell  back  upon  some  birds  hatched  from  eggs  of  a 
famous  Irish  strain,  rather  than  not  enter  at  the  great  shows ; 
and  this  strain,  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  its  pullets,  seems 


MISTABIES  IN  CATALOGUES  AT  CROYDON 

AND  OXFORD. 

In  answer  to  the  statement  in  your  Journal  of  December  12th 
concerning  the  Oxford  Show,  I  enclose  the  entry-form  on  whicb 
Mr.  C.  Dennison,  of  Halifax,  entered  a  pen  of  Owl  Pigeons.  I 
would  recommend  aU  persons,  before  they  commence  finding 
fault  with  the  committees  and  secretaries  of  the  different  shows, 
to  take  care  to  ascertain  that  their  statements  are  correct. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  that  Mr.  Dennison  entered  a  pen  of 
Pigeons,  and  it  appesffed  in  the  Oxford  catalogue  in  due  course. 
If  exhibitors  who  had  entered  birds  would,  some  time  before  idle 
publication  of  the  catalogiie,  inform  the  secretary  they  did  not 
intend  to  send  them  for  competition,  the  statement  would 
appear  in  the  catalogue.  .,     ,^.  ,  xn.  • 

With  regard  to  the  delay  in  receivmg  the  birds  on  their  re- 
turn home,  the  fault,  as  far  as  my  short  experience  goes,  is  not 
always  that  of  the  managers ;  Jor  instance,  every  bird  at  the 
Oxford  Show  was  in  the  hands  of  its  owner,  or  in  the  charge  of 
the  various  railway  companies,  before  1  p.m.  the  day  alter  the 
Show  closed ;  and  yet  in  some  few  instances  they  did  not  reaen 
their  destination  tUl  late  on  Sunday,  taking  ninety-six  hours  to 
travel  eighty  miles. 

Again,  as  to  non-arrival  of  catalogues,  every  appucation  as  re- 
ceived was  entered  in  a  book.  •  We  had  the  wrappers  ready 
addressed,  and  immediately  the  awards  were  in  print  they  were 

Sosted  in  time  for  the  mail  out  of  Oxford  at  6  p.m.,  the  fitat 
ay  of  the  Show,  and,  with  about  three  exceptions,  we  had  no 
complaint  of  their  not  reaching  their  destination.  In  two  cases 
out  of  the  tiiree  the  failure  was  traced  to  the  insufficient  ad- 
dress furnished  lis  by  the  person  applying. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  mention  that  the  last  few  days  before 
and  on  the  days  of  the  Show  the  work  has  to  be  done  at  high 
pressure ;  and  if  exhibitors  and  others  would  carefully  look  over 
the  rules  and  endeavour  on  their  part  to  carry  them  out,  in  all 
communications  to  write  legibly,  and  to  send  their  full  address, 
then  I  do  not  think  we  should  hear  so  many  complaints  of  the 
so-called  negligent  secretaries. — Joseph  Kino,  Oxford. 

DUNDEE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  Coloured  Dorkings  were  excellent  classes.    The  oodcerel 
class  contained  eighteen  entries,  and  not  an  inferior  bird  amoncst 
them.    A  very  large  bird  in  this  class  secured  the  cup  for  the 
best  pen  of  Dorkings  in  the  Show;  besides  the  three  prize  birds, 
six  were  highly  commended.    The  Coloured  Dorking  hens  were 
grand,  much  better  than  the  pxdlets.    The  Silver-Givy  DorkingB, 
hens  and  pullets,  were  both  good  classes.    Buff  CochiMy  though 
not  very  large  classes,  contained  many  splendid  birds.    The  i>air 
of  Buff  hens  that  secured  the  first  prize  were  in  faultless  con- 
dition and  as  near  perfection  as  possible ;  this  pen  also  won  the 
cup  for  the  best  pen  of  Cochins,  and  the  champion  cup,  value 
ten  guineas,  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show ;  thus  winning  for  their 
owner  at  this  Show  prizes  to  the  value  of  ^15  3s.    For  Cochin 
cocks,  any  but  Buff  or  Cinnamon,  the  first  went  to  the  splendid 
White  bird  that  was  second  at  Birmingham ;  the  second  prize 
to  a  beautiful  Partridge ;  the  third  to  a  very  good  White.    In 
the^class  for  hens  all  the  three  prizes  went  to  capital  Whites. 
In  both  cockerfels  and  pullets  the  Whites  took  the  Uon's  share  of 
the  nrizes.    Brahmat  had  sixty-four  entries,  nearly  all  of  the 
Dark  vwiety,  and  were  deoideoly  the  best  classes  throughout 
for  quality  in  the  Show.    Spanish^  adult  cocks  were  not  good. 
The  hens  and  chickens,  however,  were  good.    The  qualityof 
many  of  the  cockerels'  faces  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  eirt 
many  of  the  combs  were  far  too  large  and  coarse.    Black  and 
Brown  Red  Oame  cocks  mustered  seventeen  entries,  with  very 
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few  inferior  birds ;  this  was  the  best  class  of  Qame  in  the  Show, 
the  cup  going  to  a  beaatifol  Brown  Bed.  Game  chickens  were 
not  near  so  good  as  the  old  birds.  In  Hamhurgh%  the  Golden- 
spangled  were  far  the  best  class.  The  Golden-jpencilled  class 
was  also  very  good.  Next  came  twentj-two  (i-ame  Bantam 
cocks,  a  verj  grand  lot.  Game  Bantam  hens  were  also  excellent. 
Bantams,  any  other  bat  Game,  the  first  were  Silyer-laced,  much 
of  lir.  Leno's  stamp;  the  second  a  loyelypairof  Blacks;  the 
third  to  Gold-lacea.  The  Any  other  vanetT  class  was  well 
filled ;  the  first  were  Golden  Polands,  second  Black  Polands,  and 
th«n  Black  Hambnitths ;  this  class  also  contained  good  Crdve- 
C<sars,  Hondans  and  Silkies.  Turkeys  were  good.  In  Qecte 
the  first  and  second  only  were  goo^  Both  Aylesbory  and 
Boaen  Dikcka  were  well  represented. 

The  Show  was  well  managed ;  the  birds  receiTed  every  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  Committee,  wno  work  together  with  a  will,  deter- 
mined to  make  their  Show  a  snccess.  We  published  the  awuds 
last  week. 

MANCHESTEB  POULTBY  SHOW. 

Thz  awards  made  at  this  Show,  held  December  26th  and  27th, 
are  as  foUows : — 

I>oHsnr9t  (Coloured,  except  Silrer-Orey).— Cockrr*!,— 1,  R.  D.  Holt,  Orrest 
Head.  S  nA  8.  Mrs  iF.  M.  Arkwrl^ht,  Sutton  Scaradaie.  h^,  J.  Copple.  Booleeton, 
Pr««cot ;  J.  Stott,  llealey.  Rochdale.  PulUU.~l,  J.  White,  Warlaby.  a,  W. 
CoMle.  S,  J.  Cupple.  Eeoleaton.  he,  J.  JLont^lan  i ;  W.  Copple,  e,  Mr«.  F.  S. 
Arkwrlffht. 

I>^»&u«ua  (Coloured  except  Silv«r-Ore7).-Coefe.— 1,  J.  Stott.  a,  R.  D.  Holi. 
3,  J.  L  mgland     Hen*.—\  and  1.  W.  Cor>ple.    8,  N.  Buaaell,  Bascburoh. 

I>oRKUoa  (!iilTer-Orey).— Coc*.— 1,  Wren  &  Page,  Loweetoft.  a,  J.  A.  Diokin- 
wm,  Broogh.  Hens  or  PuUeU.—l.  W.  W.  Ruttlldge,  Kendal.  8.  T.  Sutler, 
stauid.  Maneheater.  he,  T.  L.  Jaokson.  Cookermouth ;  W.  W.  Rnttlidge.  e, 
H.  B.  D.  YandereteRen.  Reading. 

DOUU.XGS  (Roae-oomhed  or  any  other  rariety).  —  1  and  a,  J.  Robinson, 
G«ratang.    e.  Miss  E.  Wiiluuna. 

S^AifiaH.— Cocfc.— 1,  Hon.  Mlaa  D.  Pennant.  Penrbyn  Castle,  Bangor,  a, 
Bareh  A  Boulter.  Sheffield.  Hens.— I,  Mrs.  B.  Allsopp.  Uindlip  Hall,  Worcester. 
%  Hun.  Mi»s  D.  Pennant  he,  J.  Thresh,  Bradford;  Burch  &  Boulter;  R. 
TeebAy,  Falwood,  Preston ;  J.  Oliddon,  Briatol ;  Pickering  A  Duggleby. 

Spasish.— 6'ctf*.— 1,  W.  R.  Bull.  Newport  Pagnell.  a.  R.  Davies,  Chester.  8,  R 
Te«bay.    Atf,  T.  Tnrcsh ;  A.  MoUons,  Standefurd;  C.  W.  Brierley.  Middleton 
P»U<t9.-l,  J.  Gliddon.    3,  A.  MoUons,    8,  Hon.   Miss   D.   Pennant,    he,  J. 
Jfanaeil.  Longton ;  Uun.  Miss  D.  Pennant 

Cocmx-CniXA  (Cinnamon  or  Buff)  —Coek.—l,  W.  A.  Taylor.  Manchester,  a, 
Mrs.  £.  Allsoe.  8,  H.  Laey.  Hebden  Bridge,  vhc,  W.  A.  Bnmell,  Southwell. 
he,  T  Braeeginik),  AshtoiiHm-MeraeT;  J.  Moyle,  Manchester;  W.  A.  Taylor; 
E.  Thomas,  Didsbury.  H*n«.— 1,  W.  A.  Taylor,  a,  O.  H.  Proctor,  Dorham. 
S.  H.  Laey.  he,  T.  Rraeecdrdle ;  T.  F.  Ansdcll,  Cowley  Mount,  St  Helen's. 
P»iir<i  — 1,  a  wd  t.  W.  A- Taylor. 

Cocuiv-Chuia  (Brown  and  Pariridge-fMUbered).  —  Cock.  —  1,  T.  Stretch. 
S.#.  A.  Taylor,  Maaohester.  8,  S.  Tudman,  Whitohuroh.  he,  J.  Royle;  R. 
White,  Sheffield.  Uen*.—\,  J.  A.  Taylor,  a,  T.  Stretch,  Onnaklrk.  he.  E. 
Tudaaan.  PaOels.— 1.  J.  A.  Taylor,  a,  0.  W.  Brierley.  he,  Capt  F.  O.  Cole- 
ridga,  Wargrave  :  O.  Fletcher,  Didaborr. 

Cochix-Chis-a  ( Whit^.— Cocfc  —1,  O.  H.  Proclor.  a  and  he,  R.  8.  S.  Woodgate, 
Pcmbary,  TnnbriJge  Wells.    Heru  or  PulleU.-!  aftd2,  R.  S.  S.  Woodgate. 

Baama  Pootba  (Dark)  — Coeik.— 1,  H.  Laey.  a,  R.  B.  Wood,  Uttoxeter.  8, 
Newbam  A  MAuby,  Wolverhampton.  Extra,  T.  F.  AnadeU  (8).  he,  T.  Barker, 
Bomley;  £.  Ryder,  Hyde.  Manchester;  J.  Lyon,  Presoot;  J.  W.  Brookbank, 
CarttloTtb ;  J.  ».  Taiaton,  Gloucester;  R.  Lacy ;  F.  Bennett,  Shifnal  (3) ;  Hon. 
MiaaD.  Peanaat(a).  H#n  or  Pu^tet—l,  T.  F.  AnaileU.  a,  H.  Lacy.  8,  Newbam 
and  Manby.  he,  E.  PriUhard,  TettenbaU;  Mrs.  A.  Bnehan,Leek ;  J.  S.Tainton ; 
T.  P.  AnsdeTl ;  Mrs.  F.  S.  Arkwriffht :  H.  Lacy ;  G.  Maples,  Jan. 

Basjuia  PooraA  (Lrght).— Coc«.— i,  W.  T.  Storcr.  firewood,  a,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Boehan.  Hen  or  PtUUt.—l  and  2.  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Wrlngton.  he,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Bochan:  U.Chawner,  Jan,  Uitoxeter. 

PousH.— Cotffc.— 1,  P.  Cns worth,  Newton-le- Willows.  2,  J.  Royle.  8,  J.  Scot- 
son,  Mewtoa-le-WiUowB.    Hen  or  Pullet.— 1,  T.  Bottomly,  Shelf. 

CaxTB  C<Bca.~l,  W.  Drintr,  FarerBham.  a  and  8,  R.  R.  Wood,  he,  J.  H. 
FLeldcB.  WalAtee ;  Mr^.  B.  Williams,  Henllys,  Berriaw ;  J.  K.  Fowler,  Ayles- 
trary ;  R.  B.  Wood.    c.  W.  Uarvoy. 

Uo>VM>Am^—U  W.  O.  Qnibeti,  Newark,  a,  B.  Heald,  tf  apperley  Plains.  8,  R.  B. 
Wood,  he,  V.  Lane,  Hardwiek  (i)i_B.  Heald;  Q.  Pilkington,  Woolton,  Urer- 
potol ;  J.  K.  Fowler;  R.  B.  Wood;  W.  O.  QuibelL    e,  G.  W.  Hibbert 

Gamx  (Bladc-breaBted  Red).— Coefc.— 1,  P.  A.  Beck,  a  and  8.  C.  Cbaloner, 
WLotveU,  Choftterfleld.  he,  8tdtt  St  Booth,  Hnatley  Brook,  Bary ;  J.  Forsyth, 
WolTcrhampton ;  T.  Woods,  Scrofton 

Oaxs  (Blaek-breasted  Ued).^Cockerel.—l,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham. 
S  aaid  S*  T.  Woods,  he,  W.  B.  Oakeley.  Atherstone :  S.  Matthew.  Stowmarket 
PulUt.—l,  W.  J.  Pope,  a,  T.  WhiUker,  Melton  Mowbray.  8,  E.  Aldis,  Womester. 
he,  P.  A.  Beck ;  J.  Jeken,  Eltham  (2) ;  T.  Bottomly. 

•  Oakb  (Brown  and  other  Rads,  except  Black-breasted).— Coclc.—l,  T.  Mason, 
Grass  Ayre,  Laacaater.  a.  B.  Aykroyd,  EceleahiU,  Leeds.  8.  J.  Bowness,  New- 
churali.  he.  T.  Bargesa,  Burleydam:  J.  Wood,  Wigan ;  J.  Fletcher.  Hen.— 1, 
C.  W.  Brierley.  Jan.,  Middleton.  a,  F.  Sales.  Growle.  ac,  W.  Boulion,lDalton* 
iD-r\u«eas :  /.  Wood. 

Gamb  (Brown  and  other  Reds,  exoept  Black-breasted).— Cocfc«reL—l,  0.  W. 
Biiariay.  %  J,  Cheater,  Mantwieh.  8,  T.  Maioa.  he,  T.  Whittingham.  Nantwioh ; 
T.  scatter ;  J.  Wood ;  C.  W.  Brierley.  Jan. ;  R.  A«hley.  Pullet— I.  W.  Boolton. 
9,  Cs  W.  Brierley,  Jnn.  8,  W.  Sowerbutts,  Nantwich.  he,  T.  Mason  (2) ;  T. 
Biirgaai;  J.  Wood. 

Gajis  (Dnckwiags  and  other  Greys  and  Bines).— Coefc.—L  C.  Chakmer.  2,  A. 
Ainaba,  UlTertone.  8.  W.  Bentley,  Scoles.— CoeAcereZ.— 1,  S.  Matthews.  aL  P.  A. 
Beak.  8,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclongb.  he,  W.  H.  L.  Clare,  Twyoross.  Hen  or 
PuUeL—l,  J.  Fletcher.   2,  T.  P.  Lyon. 

Gajca  (Any  other  variety ).'Cocfe.—l,  C.  W.  Briarley.  2,  G.  W.  Brierley,  ion. 
A«,  A.  A.  Dlggle,  West  Leigh :  W.  H.  L,  Clare ;  J.  Mashiter,  Ulreratone.  Hen 
or  PmUet.—l,  C.  W.  Brierley.  jun.    2,  T.  P.  Lyon,    he,  B.  Ashley. 

DoFcaa  ( Soaea)  —Drake.— I,  J.  Sootaon.  2,  A.  Haelam,  Hindley.  8,  T.  Wake- 
field, Oolboine.  he,  P.  Unsworth  (2);  T.  Statter  (2);  J.  Wright,  Melton  Mow- 
bray, e.  Miss  Daris;  W.  R.Ridgway,Patrioroft;  £.  A.  Johnson.  Wa^b-upon- 
DeanM.  Dmeke.—\,  A.  Haslam.  %  J.  Sootaon.  8,  T.  Wakefield,  he,  P. 
Unawortb:  T.  Scatter;  J.  K.  Fowler. 

I>vc%.B  (White  Aylesbnry).— 1  and  he,  J.  K.  Fowler.  2,  T.  P.  Garrer.  Lang- 
fhcrpi.    8,  B.  Leech,  Rochdale. 

Dvcu  (Blaak  Baet  ln«ii«n).— 1,  G.  S.  Safaitbnry,  Detims.  2, 8.  Bnm,  Whlfby. 
ke,  £.  Leech ;  G.  8.  Sainsbury ;  8.  Bum.  _^ 

OmskMMMrkU  WATBayowu— Po<r.— I,  ReT.G.  H.  Lacas,  Edith  Weston.  2, 
Senr.  W.  Serjeantaoii.  $.  H.  B.  Smith,  Brooghton.  he.  J.  Pickworth,  Kixkby-la- 
Tborpa  (I) ;  H.  B.  Smith  (i) ;  M.  Leno,  Markyate  Street 

GsMB  ( White).- 0and«r.—l,  J.  K.  Fowler.  2,  T.  Statter.  8,  T.  Harrison, 
Gateaore.  LirerpooL  he,  J.  &  W-  Hostron,  LeTenshulrae;  B.  Leech;  W.H. 
BaMbtf,  F^ihrood.  0eefe.-^l,  J.  ft  W.  Bostron.  2,  T.  Harrison.  8,  J.  K.  Fowler. 
he,  E.  Lfae«ii. 


Obssb  {Off  and  Mottlad).— Oaader.— 1,  B.  Leech.   2,  J.  K.  Fowler.   8, 0.  F. 
Statter.    *e,  T.  Statter.    e,  Ber.  O.  B.  Laeaa.    6f«ete.— 1,  E.  Leech.   2,  T* 
SUtter.    8,  G.  F.  Statter.    ^,  Rer.  G.  H.  Lneas. 

TcauT.— Cotflc— 1.  F.  LythaU,  Leamiagtoo.  2.  B.  Kendrlck,  Jan.,  Lichfield. 
8,  E.  Leech,  he,  E.  Kendnck.  Jon ;  F.  E.  Richardson,  Bramahaw.  Hen.—l,  F. 
LythalL   2,  E.  Leeeh.    8,  F.  E.  Slahardaoa.   ike,  G.  F.  BUtur.    c,  W.  Wykes. 

Ami  oTHaa  VAaiBTT.- 1|N.  Cook,  Chowbeat (Caokoo  Cochins).  2,  J.  W.  &  H. 
Thorpe,  Maeclesteid  (La  FUche).  he,  Wrea  St  Ptee  (Seeteh  Grey) :  FraaUand 
and  Aspen,  Church  (Cuckoo  Creel  Coehtos) ;  J.  waMs^  Kiag's  Heath,  Binaiag- 
ham  (Sultans);  W.  A  T.  Holt  (Cuckoo  Cochins). 

UAMBDaoas  (Black).- Co«fe.—l  and  2, T.  Walker,  Job., Destcn.  8,  J. Bowness. 
he,  U.  Uoyle,  Newchureh  ;  Dvke  of  Sutherland ;  J.  Laneatiiire.  Chadderton ; 
Cooateaa  yt  TaakenrUie,  ChlUlogham ;  J.  Walker,  Jan. ;  H.  Maskery,  Leek ;  J. 
M.  Kilvert  Wem ;  Rer.  W.  Seijeantaon,  Acton  BumeU.  e,  Her.  W.  Seneantsoa. 
Hem*  or  PulUte.—l,  H.  Hoyle.  2,  Dake  of  Sutherland.  8,  Rer.  W.  Serleantaon. 
hc,W.  A.  Taylor;  9.  Lancashire;  T.  Walker.  Jan.  (2);  Ber.  W.  Seneantson. 
e,  H.  Maskery. 

HiMBuauus  (Golden-spangled)  —Cock.— 1  and  2,  N.  Marlor,  Denton.  8,  W.  A. 
Hyde,  he,  Dake  of  Sutherland ;  Bnroh  it  BouHar ;  W.  A.  Hyde,  Ashton-nnder- 
Lyne  (2) ;  R.  H.  Ashtoa ;  G.  ft  J.  Duckworth,  Church,  e.  J.  Ogden.  Hen»  or 
PulUtt.—U  J.  Buckley,  Taunton,  Ashton-under-Lyne.  2,  N.  Marlor.  8,  W.  A. 
Hyde,    he,  Dake  of  Sutherland ;  Countess  of  TankerriUe ;  J.  Buckley. 

HAHBuaoHM  (dilrer-spangled).— Cock.— 1,  Ashton  ft  Booth,  Mottram.  2.  J. 
Fielding.  Newchureh.  8,  R.  H.  Ashton,  Mottram.  e.  Countess  of  Tankenrille: 
M.  M.  Cashmore,  Sheepshed ;  N.  Marlor.  Heruor  PaU^te.- 1  and  2.  Aahton  and 
Booth.    8,  J.  Fielding,    he,  Ashton  A  Booth:  J.  Laucashire :  J.  Fielding. 

UAMBuaoHs  (Golden-peaeiUed).— Cock.— i,  J.  FteMiBg.  1,  T.  Wrlgley,  Jan., 
Middleton.  8,  J.  Walker.  Birstwith.  he,  J.  Walker;  /.  H.  Flelden;  Dake  of 
Satherland ;  Connteas  of  TankerviUe ;  Bmrah  ft  Boolfter ;  T.  Wri^ay  Jun.  c.  S. 
Burn.— i/cas  or  PuUefs.— 1,  Duke  of  Satherland.  %  Coontess  of  TankerTllle. 
he.  T.  Wrigley,  Jua ;  J.  Jiowness. 

Haububohh  (Silver-pencilled;.— 1.  Duke  of  Sutherland.  2,  E.  BMdall,  Stack- 
steadii.    /ic,  J.  Robinson,    c,  J.  Bowness. 

Game  Bantams  (BfaMk-breasted  Red).— Coek.— 1,  W.  Adams,  Ipswioh.  2,  J. 
W.  Moms,  Kochdale.  8,  T.  Sharpies,  Bawleaatall.  4,  W.  F.  Entwiale,  Brad- 
ford, he.  T.  Barker,  Burnley ;  J.  W.  Brookbank j  J.  Waddell,  West  Derby, 
Liverpool;  T.  Sbarpios;  G.  Uall,  Kendal  it).  Hens  or  Pullets.— 1,  Mrs.  G. 
Hall.  2,R.  Swift  Southwell,  Notts.  8.J.W.  Mofria.  ke,  T.  Sharpies  (2) ;  G. 
Maples,  Jan. ;  Mrs.  G.  Uall.    c,  G.  Maples,  Jun. ;  J.  Maahiter. 

Gamb  Bantams  (Brown-breasted  Reds).— Cock.— 1,  K.  Swift.  2,  T.  Barker. 
he,  W.  Rogers,  Sunderland.  Hens  or  Pullets.— I,  S.  Beighton,  FaraiAeld.  2,  S. 
Stephens,  Stroad.    he,  E.  Newbitt ;  W.  Bentley ;  W.  R<^ers. 

Gams  Bantams  (Any  other  Yariety),— Cock.- 1,  G.  HaU.  2.  F.  Steele,  Halifax. 
he,  J.  W.  Brockoank;  G.  Hall.  JOeiw  or  Paltsto.-1,  J.  Fletcher.  2^  W.  F. 
Enlwisle.    he,  S.  Beighton. 

B «»TAMs  (WhHe).— 1  and  2, Ber.  F. Taarie,  Oazdy  Yiovage.  he, Pickles  and 
WhUtaker,  EdenOelA  Bury.  _    , 

BA.NTAMS  (Black).-!,  W.  A  Taylor.  2,  R.  H.  Aahton.  he,  8.  Smith ;  J.  WatU  ; 
W.  A.  Taylor. 

Bamtams  (Amy  other  rariety).-!,  M.  Leno.  2,  N.  Cook.  8,  Mrs.  A.  Woodoook, 
Rearsby.    he.  Rev.  W.  Serjeanlaon ;  B.  Watton,  Tbomelifl,  Rawtenstall. 

PIGB0N8.  ^ 

PoDTEns  (Blue  or  Red) —Cock —1.  R.  Fulton,  New  Cross,  London.  2.  W. 
Harvey,  Sheffield,  he,  £.  Horner,  Hare  wood,  e,  T.  Rule.  Hen.— 1,  T.  Hole, 
Darham.    2,  tt  Fulton,    he,  R.  Fatton;  E.  Horner,    e,  W.  Harvey. 

PoCTKUS  (Any  othw  ooloar).— Cock.— 1,  R.  B^alton.  2,  E.  Homer,  he,  H. 
Masters,  Oovw-ntry;  W.Harvey,  e,  R.  Fulton.  Ac  a.- 1  and  2,  R.  Fulton,  he, 
U.  Masters. 

CAiiBiBH.t  (Black).— Cock.— 1  and  he,  R.  Fulton.  2,  E.  Horner,  c,  C.  H.  Hope. 
Hen.— I.  &.  Uemer.  2,  R.  Fulton,  he,  W.  B.Malder,  ClerkenweU ;  B.  C.  Stretch; 
R.  Faltoa.    -  ,  _, 

Casribrs  (Dan).— Coi-'fc.- 1  and  he,  R.  Fultoa.    2,  E.  Homer.    He»i,— 1, B. 
Homer.   2,  J.  Chadwick,  Bolton,    he,  W.  E.  N alder ;  W.  Harvey,    c,  R.  Fulton. 
E,C.  Stretch.  ^   _ 

CARBiBaa  (Any  other  colour).— Oock.—1, E.  C.  Stretchi-Orm shirk.  a,W.  E. 
Nalder.  e,  J.  Chadwick.  Hens.— I,  E.  C.  Stretch.  8,  W.  £.  Nalder.  he,  R. 
Futon (2).  „  „     ^ 

DsAoouMs  (Yellow).— 1,  G.  Sooth.  2,  J.  Holland,  Gheetham.  he,  F.  Graham, 
Birkoahead (^) ;  A  Jackson,  Cheqaerbeat,  Bolton ;  G.Sonth,  New  Bond  Street, 
Londou ;  J.  Holland. 

Draooons  (Any  other  colour).— 1,  J.  Holland.  2,  F.  Graham,  vhe.  F.  Graham ; 
W.iiill,  Ueaton  Moor.  kc,K.  Fulton ;  F.  Graham;  G.  South;  W.  T.  Storer, 
Brewood;  £.  Homer,    e,  C.  H.  Hope  (2);  J.  bollaud. 

Antwerps.- 1,  J.  Wnght,  Manchester.  2,  H.  Yaroley,  Birmiogham.  he,  A. 
Justice,  c'aiford ;  W.  Bourne.  ,     „    «,    * 

JAO&I58.— 1.  G.  South.  2,  J.  Thompson,  Bingley.  he,  J.  Waddell,  West 
Derby,  Liverpool ;  K.  Homer  (i) ;  W.  Harvey.  .       . 

Bahbs.- 1,  R.  Fulton.  2,  J.  Fielding,  Jun ,  Rochdale,  he,  R.  Clay,  Audenshaw; 
E.  Homer ;  R.  Fulton. 

Faktails  (White).-1,  T.  Rule.  2,  Rev.  W. SeHeantaon.  Ike.  J.  F. Lovarsldge, 
Newark;  H.  Yardley ;  Rev.  W.  Serjeantson  :  W  Choyce.  Sibson  ;  E.  Horner. 

Fantails  (Any  othor  colour).— I  and  2,  H.  Yardley.  he,  E.  A  Scale,  Kilgobbin, 
Dublin ;  J.  liemp,  Uaaiingden.  ...       m  -a 

TcMBi:.KR8  (Almondj.-l.  E.  Homer.  2,  R.  Fulton.  ke,J.  Fielding,  Jan. ;  R. 
Fulton  (v!) ;  J.  Ford,  Monkwell  Street,  London. 

Bbards  or  Balds.— 1  and  2,  J.  Fielding,  jun.    he,  G.  South  (2). 

TuMBUBRs  (Any  other  rariety).— 1,  J.  Fieldhig, Jon.  2,  E.  Homer.  kc,B., 
Faltou;  E.Horner;  W.  Harvey.  ,    ,„„,     .    „ 

Nuns.- 1  and  vhe.  E.  Homer.  2,  W.  Harvey,  he,  W.  Croft,  KiUinghaU, 
Ripley;  L.  H.  Ricketts,  Banwell. 

MAoriks.— land 2,  fi.  Homer.    ke.R.  Fulton.  _     ,      ,,  »  i^ 

TuRBiTS.— 1,  J.  Fielding,  Jun.  2,  L.  H.  Rioketts.  he,  E.  A.  Scale ;  R.  Fulton ; 
J.  Fielding,  Jun. ;  E.  Homer.  _  ,s^,        a 

•  SWALLOW8.-1,  H.  Draycott   2,  B.  Homer,    he,  W.  C.  Dawson,  Ottey;  a. 
Drayooit.  Unmberstone,Leioestar;  W.  Harvey.  .    ^.     „^,,  . 

ARoiuNOBLs  -1,  W.  Hsrvcy.   2.  fl.  Yardley.    he,  R.  Kitchin,  Whitehaven. 

OWLS  (Blue  and  Silver  English).- 1,  A.  MangnaU,  Broughion.  2,  J.  Chadwick. 
kc.T.W.Townson;  A  Mangnall:  J.  Chadwick.      „    „  ,^         _  ^  m^.^.«« 

Owls  (Foreign).-!  and  2.  J.  Fielding,  Jua.  he,  B.  Fulton ;  T.  W.  Townson, 
Bowdon  (i). 

R0MT8.-1.  T.  D.  Green.    2,  H.  Yardley.    he.  W.  Taylor,  Stockport. 

Trdmpetbrs.- 1  and  vhe,  B.  Fulton.  2,  T.  Rale,  he,  J.  BaUy,  Jan.,  Moont 
Street,  London  (2).  -««.«.         i.. 

Anv  OTHBK  Vaiubtt;-1, H. Yardley.   2,  W.Harvey.   », T.  W. Townson.   he, 

W.  C.  Dawson ;  R.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Gallon's  Pigeons,  together  with  those  of  Mrs.  Ladd» 
arrived  too  late. 


Mr. 

PouterSy  CarrierSj  Dragooruff  and  Antwerps :  ftr.  W.  B.  Teget- 
meier,  Finchley,  London ;  Fancy  Pigeons  :  Mr.  T.  J.  Charlton, 
Bradford. 

Hampshibb    Obnitholooical  Society's  Show.— The   entries 
close  on  the  4th  inst.    There  are  besides  good  prizes,  fourteen 
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caps  and  pieces  of  plate,  varying  from  ten  guineas  to  one  and  a 
half  guinea.  The  Show  includes  poultryi  Pigeons,  Cage  Birds, 
and  Cats.  

BLSHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  at  Elsham  on  December  2lBt.  The 
Cochins,  Bantams,  and  Oame  were  excellent. 

Goohik-Chika.— 1  and  Cim.  —  Walstow,  Linooln.   8,  W.  O.  Waters,  Slaham. 

DoBKiifOB.— 1,  F.  Astley,  Klabam  Hall.   2.  T.  Marris,  UloebT. 

Qaxx.— 1,  S.  Haniaon,  Epworth.  %  —  Payne,  SoathwelL  he,  J.  Turner, 
Ulceby ;  J.  B.  Crofta,  Blyih,  Worksop. 

Bbahmab.— 1,  —  Atldnaon.   S,  Miaa  Atkinson,  Brigg.    Ac,  —  Dodds,  Elaham. 

Hakbdbohs.— 1  and  he,  W.  Windle,  Grasby.  8,  FT Aatley.  vke,  W.  3.  Waters. 

Baktams.— 1  and  %  W.  Windle.  he,  W.  W.  Binney,  Hesale,  mOl ;  F.  AsUey ; 
W.  G.  Waters.  ^ 

Ant  othxb  Yabixtt.— 1,  W.  G.  Waters,  i.  Mrs.  Cross,  Appleby  Vioarage. 
he,  J.  Wioks,  Appleby.  Coek  or  Hen,— I,  W.  Cnrtis,  Warlaby.  8,  Mrs.  Gross. 
^,  W.  G.  Waters. 

Duoxs.— 1,  Uiss  AsUey.   8,  —  Harercroft,  Wootton.   he,  J.  Tomer. 

Tdekbts  ob  Gbbsb.— 1,  Miss  E.  Brooks,  Wooton.  8,  —  Lesson,  Wrawby. 
he.  Miss  Harereroft,  Wootton :  F.  Astley. 

ttBUoif o  GxjLBS.— 1  and  he,  W.  G.  Waters.   8,  Mrs.  Gross. 

PIGEONS. 

Oabxxbbs,  Babbs,  ob  Poutbbs.— 1  and  Gap,  J.  B.  Grof  ts.  8,  G.  Hoyle,  Lineoln. 
hCiH.  Yardiey,  Birmln^am. 

TUMBX.BBS,  Owi.8,  OB  TuBBrrs.—l  and  8,  J.  E.  Grofts.    hOj^,  Yardiey. 

FAKTAiLa.— L  H.  Yardiey.    8,  J.  L.  Davey,  Uloeby.    he,  W.  G.  Waters. 

Amr  OTHBB  VABZBTY.— 1,  B.  G.  Sandsrs.  8,  J.  E.  Grofts.  ftc.  Mrs.  Cross ;  J. 
J.  DaTey ;  F.  Astley ;  H.  Yardiey.      

Rabbits.— land  Extra,  Shaw  ft  Allison,  Sheffield.  8,  and  ^,  H.  Gawood.  Any 
<«M«r«ari0^.—l,H.  White,  Boehdale.  8,  H.  Oa wood,  Thome.  Ac^  Mrs.  Fldeli. 
Elsham. 

Cats.— 1,  —  Simmons,  Barrow.  8,  Mrs.  Bell.  Elsham.  he,  Miss  A.  M.Walker. 
The  Judges  were  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Hulli  and  Mr.  A.  Newbitt, 
-of  Epwortii.  

BEDLINGTON  COLLIBBIES  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  entries  at  this  Show  (though,  through  the  publicity  given 
to  it,  much  larger  than  heretofore),  were  onlv  214 ;  but  for  so 
smul  a  gathering  it  has  neyer  been  our  lot  to  find  so  many  good 
specimens  of  high-dass  poultry.  The  whole  of  the  arrange- 
ments were  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Committee,  composed 
«ntirel^  of  working  men,  and  the  result  testified  the  energy 
And  skill  of  the  breeders  of  the  locality. 

With  a  few  exceptionB  the  birds  were  of  1872.  The  first  on 
the  list  were  Cochins,  the  winners  in  which  were  Buff.  The 
first-prize  pen  also  took  the  cup  for  the  best  pen.  This  cup  had 
been  awarded  to  a  grand  pen  of  fi[pamf  A^which,  howcTer,  proved 
tD  be  the  property  of  the  donor,  Mr.  W.  Swann,  who  declined 
to  receive  the  award.  In  the  Ga/me  classes  both  the  first  and 
second  prizes  were  awarded  to  Brown  Beds,  each  pair  being 
very  good ;  and  the  third  were  Black  Beds,  the  cockerel  a  re- 
marulbly  fine  bird.  In  Duckwings  only  the  first-prize  pair  were 
good  in  all  points;  and  the  Piles,  though  of  moderate  merit, 
were  not  so  good  as  we  expected  to  find  them.  Hamihwrghs 
were  not  in  great  numbers,  and  throughout  the  cockerels  were 
superior  to  the  pullets. 

Next  came  the  single  cocks  of  any  age,  and  in  Game  the  first 
prize  went  to  a  nice  Black  Bed,  the  second  to  a  Brown  Bed,  and 
the  third  to  a  Duckwing.  In  Uarnhurghs  a  GKold-spaxigled  stood 
first.  Silver-spangled  second,  and  Gold-pencilled  third.  Two  of 
the  best  classes  in  the  Show  were  tiiose  for  any  variety  of  single 
cocks  and  hens.  In  the  former  the  winners  were  Dorking, 
Polands,  and  Black  Hamburghs ;  and  in  the  latter  Buff  Cochm, 
Silver  Poland,  and  Brahma. 

Game  Bantams  were  most  numerous,  the  class  for  Beds  contain- 
ing some  capital  pairs;  and  the  first  and  second-prize  Black  Beds 
left  little  room  for  improvement.  The  third  were  Brown  Beds ; 
and  in  the  Variety,  Piles  were  first,  and  Duck¥rings  second  and 
third.  The  birds  shown  in  the  class  for  other  varieties  except 
Game  were  aU  Blacks.  Single  cock  Bantams  were  twen^  m 
numbe^  and  the  first  was  an  old  Black  Bed,  the  second  a  Pile 
oockerel,  and  the  third  an  old  Duckwinff ;  and  in  hens  and 
pullets  the  winners  Were  respectively  Black  Beds  and  PUes. 

There  was  one  class  for  Ducks,  in  which  were  some  large  well- 
flhown  birds ;  the  winners  being  first  Bouens,  second  Gtume- 
bred  Mallards,  and  third  Bouen. 

Goobx»Ghxma.— Cnp,  1,  and  8,  J.  Webster,  BedHngton.  8,  W.  Jagss,  BIyth. 
he,  M.  Cowley,  Netherton  Colliery. 

Bbabxa  Pootbas.— 1.  W.  SandersoQ,  SeghilL  8,  B.  Shield,  SwalweU.  8,  W. 
Swann,  Bediinirton.  he,  W.  Jaggs;  J.  varley,  Dndley  Colliery,  e,  W.  J. 
Thompson,  Woodhom,  Morpeth. 

8PAinBn.~Gvp  and  1.  W.  tfwann,  Bedlington.  8,  OUTsr  ft  Sanderson,  North 
Seaton  Colliery.  8,  B.  Shield,  he,  Oltrer  ft  Sanderson ;  W.  Jaggs ;  J.  W. 
Thompson. 

DoBKDros.— 1,  W.  Swann. 

Oamb.— Bloefe-frreosted  and  other  Bed$.—Ohieken$.—l,  J.  Bobson,  Bishop 
Anokland.  8,  T.  Young,  Bebslde  Colliery.  8,  B.  Sharp,  Cowpen  Colliery, 
Blyth.  he,  J.  Nelson,  Cookshaw.  Hexham ;  W.  Lindsey,  Morpeth ;  W.  Stewart, 
Dadley  GoUiery ;  T.  Dodd,  Seaten  Bom  Colliery;  J.  Stark;  D.  Middlemlss, 
Beaton DelaTaL   e, W.Stewart. 

QAMM.—Duekwin{/t  other  Or«ys.—CMc]pens.—],  J.  Bobson.  8.  J.  Joice, Bedling- 
ton.  8,  W.  Drysdale,  Longhirst  Colliery,    e,  J.  ttmita,  New  Delaral. 

Gam Bw— ifny  other  variety.— Chiekene.— I,  J.  DooglaBS,  Gambols  Colliery.  8, 
W.  Drysdale.   8,  Dalton  ft  Bontledge,  Faugh,  Brampton,    he,  W.  Wilson. 

Gamb.— C'oefe  or  CoekereL—1,  T.  Dodd«  Dadley  ColUery.  8,  J.  Bell,  West 
Sleekbnm.  8,  J.  Bobson.  he^  J.  Nelson,  Cookshaw,  Hexham;  W.  Stewart, 
Dndiey  Colliery;  E.  Batherford,  Bedlington  Colliery,  e.  W.  Wilson:  R. 
Swann.  Hen  or  PuUet  —I,  R.  Swann.  8,  J.  Mitohison,  Bedlington.  8,  J.  Bell, 
he,  W.  Merryweather,  Dndley  GoDiery ;  J.  Bobson;  J. Mitohison. 


Hambobghs.  —  SUver'Spanffled.  —  Chiekena,  —  1,  G.  Tomball,  Ashington 
Colliery.  8,  J.  Garry,  West  Sleekbnm.  8,  C.  Armstrong,  he,  J.  filchanlaon, 
Choppington  Colliery;  G.  SUtker,  West  Sleekbum.  Oolden'tpangled.—l,  W. 
English,  West  Choppington.    8,  G.  Stalker,  West  dleekbanu 

lLueBVBan%.—tHwer-peneiUed.—l  ana  8,  J.  Wilson,  shankhonse  GoUiery. 
Golden-peneiUed.—l  and  ^D.  Cheyne.  8,  Dalton  ft  BoaUedge.  he,  W.  John- 
son, Cowpen  Colliery ;  &  Blackbam,  New  Choppington. 

BAKBuaoHs.— Cocl;  or  CoekereL  —  1,  G.  Stalker,  West  Sleekbnm.  8,  J. 
Riehardson.  8,  D.  Cheyne.  he,  G.  Johnson;  R.  Thompson,  e,  J.  Sehofleld, 
Morpeth.  Henor  PuUet.—l,  G.  Stalker.  8.  W.  J.  Thompson,  Woodhom.  Mor> 
peth.  8,  J.  Pattison.  Bebslde  GeUiery.  he,  R.  Stenhoaes,  ChoppingtonColUery. 
0,  J.  Laws ;  G.  Stalker. 

Polish.— 1  and  8,  J.  Wilson.  8,  J.  Bobson,  Bishop  AncUand.  he,  H.  Sharp, 
Bebside.    e,  J.  BrownelL 

Awir  OTHBB  Yabxbty  bxcbpt  Bamtajks.— Cocfe  or  CoekereL—1,  W.  Swann, 
Bedlington  (Dorking).  8.  H.  Sharp.  Bebside.  8.  W.  J.  Thompson,  he,  J. 
Wilson,  Shankhoase  Colliery:  W.  bandersen,  Seghill  (Brahma);  W.  Jaggs: 
J.  Stalker.  Hen  or  Pullet— i,  J.  Parkinson.  %  H.  Sharp,  bebside.  8,^/9. 
Swann.  he,  W.  Swann;  W.  Jaggs,  e,  J.  Sehofleld;  Mrs.  Uargreavee,  Long* 
benton  (  ). 

Gaxb  HuxTAMB.—Blaek'hreaited  and  other  Bedt.  — Cockerel  and  PuUeU—l 
and  8,  G.  Dowie.  8,  W.  DaTison.  Bebside.  he,  T.  Beavely ;  Miss  M.  Short, 
Bedlington;  Wardle  ft  Brooe,  Sonth  Gosforth.  e,  A.  Hays,  Bedlington;  W. 
Wilkinson,  Capheaton ;  W.  Reed,  West  ttleekbam:  J.  Robson. 

Gahb  Bamtaxs.— ilny  other  variety.— I,  J.  Robson.  8,  B.  Walker,  West 
Sleekbam.  8,  J.  Henderson,  Middiesbroagh-on-Tees.  he,  H.  Sharp;  T. 
Beavely ;  T.  Rannison,  Seaton  Delaral  Colliery. 

Bantams.— Jny  other  variety  exeept  Oame.— Cockerel  and  Pullet.—!  and  8^  J. 
Neasham,  West  Sleekbnm.  8,  A.  Cheyne,  Bebside.  Atf,  W.  Sanderson,  SeghilL 
e,  J.  Ferry,  Cowpen. 

Baktahs.— Cocfc  or  CoekereL—h  W.  Reed.  8,  J.  Bobson.  8,  J.  Ross,  vhe. 
Miss  M.  Parsons ;  G.  Dowie»  Weet  Sleekbnm.  he,  C.  Croadaoeb  Seaton  Delaval : 
W.  Bell ;  G.  Dowie ;  G.  Bel^  North  Seaton  Colliery ;  J.  Crawford ;  Wardle  and 
Brace;  J.  Olirer, North  Seaton.  e,T.  BeaTely;  J.  Stark;  W.  J.  Thompson. 
Hen  or  PuUet.—l,  C.  Croadaee,  Seaton  Delaral.  8,  J.  Robson.  8,  E.  Walker, 
West  Sleekbam.  ho,  J.  Ferry;  H.  Sharp;  T.  Rannison  (8);  J.  Neasham.  c. 
Miss  M.  tihoit,  bedlington. 

Ducks.— L_W.  J.  Thompson.  8, 0.  Gibson,  Ashington  Colliery.  8,  J.  Nelson, 
Cockkhaw,  uexham.    Ac,  W.  Swann;  J.  O'Leary.Cnoppington.      , 

Sbixino  Class— 1.  W.  J.  Thompson  (Blaok  Hambargh).  8.  J.  W.  ElUaoa, 
Longbenton.  8.  J.  SUrk  (Game;.  Ae,  G.  Johnson,  Choppl^ton (Hambnrghai: 
W.  Swann  (Dark  Brahma);  J.  Pattiaon;  G.  Stalker,  e,  W.  Lindaay, Morpeth 
(Game) ;  M.  Cowley,  Netherton. 

The  Judge  was  Mr.  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey. 


HEOKMONDWIKE  POULTBY,  PIGEON,  AND 

CANABY  SHOW. 

This  little  Show,  which  is  improving  each  year,  was  held  in 
the  Blanket  BLall  on  the  26th  ult.,  and,  both  as  regards  the 
quality  of  the  stock  shown  and  entries,  was  a  long  way  ahead 
of  any  previous  exhibition  there,  and  the  Committee  seemed  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  deserve  future  encouragement.  The 
birds  were  well  attended  to,  and  the  arrangements  for  conveying 
the  stock  to  the  station  enabled  most  of  the  birds  to  be  on  their 
way  home  soon  after  six,  when  the  Show  was  supposed  to  close. 

The  Gatne  fowl  were  very  good.  The  first>priz6  Brown  Beds, 
shown  in  good  condition,  gained  the  extra  prize  for  the  best  pen 
in  the  Show,  closely  pressed  by  a  pen  of  Black  Bed  Bantams, 
which  we  believe  contained  the  cock  to  which  the  Bantam  om 
at  Leeds  was  awarded.  The  first-prize  Cochins  were  very  good, 
as  were  also  the  winning  Brahmas;  the  pen  containing  the 
second-priie  Leeds  cockerel  shown  with  a  wonderful  hen.  The 
Hamburghs  were  but  few  in  number  but  quite  up  to  the  mark. 
In  the  Any  variety  class  a  pen  of  excellent  Polands  that  might 
have  hailed  from  &oitstock  took  first,  and  Spanish  second.  In 
the  class  for  single  cocks  a  Brown  Bed  stood  first;  and  the 
second  prize  went  to  a  Black  Bed.  In  single  hens,  which  was  a 
heavy  dass,  the  prizes  were  again  taken  by  Q-ame ;  Brown  Bed 
first,  and  Blaok  Bed  second.  In  the  Bed  Q-ame  Bantams  the 
pen  before  mentioned  were  easily  first.  The  same  owner's  Pile 
Bantams  were  also  first  in  iJie  Any  other  Q-ame  Bantam  class. 
In  Black  Bantams  both  the  first  and  second  were  very  good  pens, 
but  the  class  was  rather  small.  The  first  pen  in  the  Any  other 
variety  of  Bantams  was  of  Whites,  very  good ;  Silver  Sebrights 
were  second. 

The  Pigeon  classes  were  generally  well  filled,  Carriers  being 
least  numerous,  and  Pontes,  Barbs,  and  Trumpeters  moderately 
so.  All  these  classes,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Barbs, 
contained  stock  of  the  highest  class.  Antwerps  were  strong  as 
usual  in  this  district.  Short-faced  birds  carried  off  the  honours. 
In  the  Owl  classes,  in  which  both  varieties  competed,  a  nice 
pair  of  foreign  Whites  were  first,  and  a  pair  of  Blues,  half- 
and-half  birds,  second.  We  think  that  these  should  not  haTe 
been  in  the  prize  list,  and  that  the  second  might  have  been 
awarded  to  a  pair  of  the  other  foreign  Whites,  or  to  a  pair 
of  nice  Silver  English.  A  splendid  pair  of  Blue  Dragoons 
were  first,  and  we  thought  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bairstow's 
highly  commended  pen  would  not  have  been  out  of  place 
in  the  second-prize  pen.  The  Fantalls  contained  some  first- 
class  birds,  but  unfortunately — specially  so  for  this  class — their 
pens  were  much  too  small,  and  in  a  dark  portion  of  the  hall, 
and  no  judge  could  decide  with  satisfaction  to  himself  under 
the  circumstances.  The  Any  other  variety  class  was  a  strong 
one,  Jacobins  first.  Magpies  second.  There  was  also  a  show  w 
Canaries. 

QjkMK,—BlaeM>reatted.—l.H.  C.  ft  W:  1.  Mason,  Driffhlington.  S,B.  Hem- 
ingway. Sbelf .  Brown  Bedit.—1  and  Extra,  H.  Beanland,  Dadley  HilL  %  /. 
Fell.  Ad  Walton,  he,  J.  W.  Thornton,  Bradford;  Master  C.  Crosiaad,  Waka- 
fleld.  Duekwing»,  Qrey  and  Btae.—1,  C.  P.  Pluinglond,  Sheffield.  S  and  he,  J. 
Fell.    Any  other  varieiy.—l,  H.  0.  St  W.  J.  Maaon.   S.  B.  Tomer,  Dnghlington, 

CoGBiJi'CHixiu— 1,  C.  Carr,  Wiladen,  Bingley.   S,  H.  C.  ft  W.  J.  Mason. 


JOUBNAL  OF  HOBTIOCLTURE  JLHD   COTTAOa  QABDENEB. 


WHITBY  CHBISTMA8  POULTRY.  PIGEON,  AND 
CABABY  SHOW. 

Tbe  aWra  vta  held  on  I>«osmb«i  18(h,  and  nomliered  in 
entneH  (or  pooltr;  orer  360  peni.  Pigeons  abont  100  pens, 
Cknaries  »bont  160  pens.  Tbere  wad  also  in  ooniteetion  with  it 
ft  show  of  Imit  snd  celery.  In  fact,  the  Bxhibition  bemi  a  tew 
Tears  ago  merely  u  &  oeteiy  ihow,  and  lut  year  (1S71)  were 
ftdded  pooltrr,  Figeone,  «nd  C&n&iiea,  bat  the  Shaw  wu  only  ■ 
locil  one,  and  tbe  pcizea  unmll.  In  18T2  the  Societvtuu  made 
ntpid  Btiidee,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  luge  entry  and  the  name* 
ol  the  eihibiton,  inviy  of  the  crack  birds  ol  the  year  compet- 
ing. No  doubt  thia  reeolt  ia  owing  to  the  Tery  handaome  vnzee 
which  were  oBereil  for  competition,  which  prizea  were  Taluable 
jet  omamenta  preeented  to  the  Society  by  the  different  trades- 
men of  the  town.  The  oittamants  given  as  flrat  prizM  con- 
Eistad  of  necklets,  brooches,  ear-ringa,  bcaoeleta,  Icckata,  tee,, 
carred  and  finisbad  in  the  very  beat  atyle,  and  were  of  the 
valne  chieSy  of  £S  3>.  Great  pruae  is  dne  to  the  Becretaiy  and 
Committee  for  briagingthe  Sliov  ap  to  ill  preaant  ezcelMnoe. 
The  bnilding  in  which  the  Show  waa  bald  ii  the  Coagreas  Hall, 
and  ia  very  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

The  ilOT-tin^cIaeB  wae  nicely  filled  with  good  birds,  adult  Dark 
of  great  merit  taking  first  and  second.  Cochins,  all  in  one  clasa, 
contained  a  few  good  pens,  the  flrat-prize  fWhite)  being  a  splendid 
pen.  Brahmiu  mustered  strongly.  The  Qnt  prize  went  to  splen- 
did Dark  adulta,  the  second  to  capital  Dark  chicken*.  Bvaniih 
were  a  poor  lot.  Oame  made  aame  amends ;  flrst-prize  Brown 
Bedi,  aecond  good  Ulack  Reds.  The  Hamburght  were  nice 
dasies;  the  Oolden-peneilled  first  and  second  prize,  Bilver- 
■pangled  first  and  second,  were  very  good.  The  Silver-pencilled 
claoa  was  small,  bat  the  winners  good.  The  Oolden-spangled 
class  held  some  good  birds.  The  Any  other  variety  class  was 
very  lurge,  and  contained  some  good  birda;  the  winners  were 
mspectively  Silver  Polish  and  Hoodans.  In  Qune  Bantam* 
the  competition  was  anosaaUy  severe,  some  o(  t^e  best  birds 
in  the  kingdom  competing.  The  first  prizs  went  to  Dnokwings, 
the  second  to  Black  Beds.  Several  pens  of  good  BUck  R^s 
and  DackwingB  were  highly  commanded.  Any  other  variety 
of  Bantams,  first  prize  Black,  second  Qold-laced. 

Duc/rt  were  all  grouped  together  in  one  class,  and  eontained 
■ome  capital  birds.  By  a  s&auge  coincidence  the  prize  waa  a 
brooch  engraved  with  a  likeness  of  Mr.  Qladstone  (Premier), 
and  the  winner  was  a  Ur.  Oladstons.  Thia  pen  of  birds  were  very 
fine  Bouens.  Second  came  beautiful  little  Blacks.  The  selling 
classes  were  well  filled  with  capital  birds. 

Oecte  were  good,  as  also  were  the  Turkeyi.  The  weight  of 
a  few  wonlil  astonish  our  forefathers  conld  they  revisit  as. 

Figtom  were  a  nice  entry,  and  amongst  Ihero  were  a  few  very 
good  birda.  noticeably  Mr.  Ifawcett's  Wbite  cock  and  Black 
Barb,  and  Mr.  Yardley'a  Dan  Carrier  cock. 


Quia.— l,J.Wblu.^U<T,WattBtlil.   1, 0.  A.  Youm,  DrllGald.    Il 

Btonr,  SlokHlar :  W.  B.  Bsuhar,  Fiilir<»4 ;  J.  B.  BislUmtt&  NintliaU 

ToanTB.— I,M.K*w,OaUwm.XJ.B.BnaUiwali«.  kd,Qi.pLTan<iii,Larpi» 


B.  YsTdlar.    lu,  I 


,  t-alltan  nvhlU  tniiiii>s>.an) :   W.  Banr.  WUIbT    (Hvpla):    W. 
r,  Bloalrteii  (Dnnoa);  aititoB-lntk;  E.  Biswn,  ahsBald  (Bubt. 
uo  Cuss.— iTV  Bwuatt,  Mm«M  (Poatul.     1,  C.  Anion.     St,  A, 
ir  IPoal*r);  iTs.  BuUui,  NoRon  (Blagk  Gairlu):  B.  BtanDt.  jim. 
(3lwn.laa>d  TaaliluJi  E.  Bien.  BktOaU  (Oanlul. 


Oanariea :  lii.  W. 


.-  Mr.  H.  Beldon,  Bingley; 


3pecdj.  WUlb;;  H 


n.    IH-LloTj.: 


KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  at  Castle  Dougks  on  the  30th  of  Decern- 


1  prizes,  and  that  most  objectionable  regnlation— "  exhibitors 
rast  find  their  own  pens"— is  insisted  on,  yet  there  were 
30  entries.  The  Town  Hall  is  an  excellent  place  for  soch  a 
.  orpose,  and  with  the  modem  wire  pens  and  a  carefol  planning 
of  the  space  a  large  show  might  be  easily  secured. 

The  Dorkingt,  a  great  feature  in  this  Show,  were  excellent  in 
all  the  claaaea ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Uie  Qamt  were  moat 
wretched,  and,  as  a  rule,  sadly  overtrimmed,  this  being  the  oase 
in  the  hens  and  pallets  more  than  in  cocks;  several  of  the  formec 
were  quite  denuded  of  feathers  from  front  to  back  of  the  comb, 
on  the  face,  and  under  the  throat.  Spanish  were  not  good  in 
either  of  the  claaaea,  but  the  White  Cochin*  that  stood  first  in 
both  old  and  young  left  little  to  be  desired.  Sambttrgh*  were 
agreat  failure,  but  SraAuKH  good  in  bothclasaes,  all  the  winners 
being  of  the  Dark  variety ;  the  Light  ones  were  evidentLy  little 
anderstood.  The  Variety  class  contained  twenty  entries,  the 
winners  of  the  first  prize  being  a  very  correct  pair  of  Hoadana,  of 
^he  seoond  La  FUche,  and  of  the  th^d  Silkiea. 

Aylesbury  Dacki  were  a  fair  improvement  on  previous  yean, 
_id  the  winners  in  the  Eoaen  perfect.  There  were  also  eioeed- 
ingly  large  Turiaj/i,  Of  Bed  Qame  Bantam*  there  were  twen)iy 
— ^es,  the  competitioa  very  keen,  though  we  do  not  think 
ly  were  aa  good  aa  a  claaa  as  those  ot  last  year.  EzceptiDg  the 
first-prize  winners  the  Dnckwings  were  poor,  but  the  former 

e  entries  of  Pigeon*  were  not  nnmerous^  and  in  some  olaaiea 
much  merit ;  the  great  featartf  of  thia  section  bein^  the 


I,  BaiBburah.    s.  — 


BWBt.-~CBlinirti.—l  mi  S,  1.  FnlhntlBihmm.    I,  H.  V 
g.    c  — BMd.Hl>lUll(lilnl,QaiiDnbli.    CMitktHi.—l Ix 

s.  J.  fobhulDgbtm. 
bommaioM.—SiJvtr'Onvt-^l,  TtTt,  Hame.  AuohmdDUr.    t, 

Tmrbnott.    t,  CDamuider  d.  F.  LTOn,  KfrkmlebSBl.    jw.  J. 

W.  Tarn.    <,  Un.  W.  M.  Nallsoajtiietiiiblll.     Clllcknu.— 1, ., 

1.  Mn.  Bum*,  s,  CommaDdu  Q.  F.  I.TOD.   U,  A.  W.  ToiTT ;  Mn.  Congran  i 

''Si™*-fliie*.-i!M?i.a™wn.ArgrMiiiaB.   l,lln.Ksokle.    O, 
audi. Un.  Haiitie.   t, Hn.  Uulnl jr*.    he.  J.rMitiiBglitm. 

CooBUhCimii.— 1,  CommiindM  O.  F.  Ljon.    L  Mlu  Knotl.  Dnml 
Peannn,  Csf  Ua  DoTlvlai  ;  E.  B4«d.     ChteKeiv,—X,  Qommmaita  O.  F 

HiuiniaBi  — OolSS^nJVtcd  -CMettki.  —  1  —  Slnsr,  Bonfii 


'r^^SJBt 
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C1Ueken».—l,  J.  WBamU,  StrsnrMr.  S  and  e.  Miss  Knottg.   CMehen9,^%  J. 
IfBorrie. 
Bbabka  P00TBA8.— 1,  CommaBder  O.  F.  Lyon.   9.  Capt.  Skhrlsf .   8»  O.  Con- 

Sare,  Carlingwark.  e,  Mn.  Bell,  HiUowton.  ChieKen*.—l,  B.  MaxwuL  Omn- 
les.  9,  G.  ConsreTe.  8,  J.  Pesncsi,  Caatla  Donglaa.  he,  Capt.  Sktrrmg  (2); 
Oommander  O.  F.  L70B. 

Aky  othbb  Vajuxtt.— 1.  CommaBder  G.  F.  Ltob.  %  Mrs.  Maekie.  8,  W. 
ZdBdsay,  Strasraer.  he.  Miss  Moflat;  J.  M*Harne;  Mrs.  Bto-wb,  Argreimas; 
Miss  Knott :  W.  Glorer,  Oelaton. 

Ssixixo  Clabs.— 1.  J.  Thomson.  Blalket.  t,  Mrs.  Maokie.  he,  Mrs.  Ma^la; 
Major  Irrliifr,  Banrmnnoek;  W.  Bland,  Loehrale,  Dumfries,  e,  O.  Oongreve, 
CarUngwark. 

Ducx&—ilyl««5«iry.  —  l»— Mather.    S,  Commander  G.  F.  Lyon.     8,  Mrs. 

|aekie.   kc.  G.  CongreTe.    e,  Mrs.  Blaok.   Bouen,—!  andS,  J.  Thomson.  8,  — 

atber.    he,  G.  Mos^  Birkenhead. 

GaxBZ.— 1,  Mrs.  BeiL  HiUowton.   1  and  e,  3.  Pearson,  Castle  Dooi^as. 

TuBxsTs.— Btoeft  Norfolk.  — 9,  Miss  Johnstone,  SnmmerhJlL  Anif  other 
^riety.—i,  Mrs.  Home,  Overton,  he,  Mrs.  Gordon ;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bell,  HiUow- 
ton ;  Gommsnder  O.  F.  Xyon. 

Baktavs.— OoM^n  aiid  Silver-laeed.—l  and  2,  J.  Bobertson.  Loetnnaben.  e, 
•—  M'Gregor,  Greenhrae,  Domfiles.  Btaek.—l,  tt.  Ireland,  Priory,  Melrose.  0, 
J.  Bobextson.  White.— 1,  J.  Morrison.  Dmmstenshall.  he,  w.  Hntehison, 
Moaawald. 

Gaxx  BAXTAM».—BUuk  Rede  and  other  Redt.-l,  T.  C.  Hogg,  lim..  Castle 
Oonglas.  2,  H.  Crr arie,  Castle  Donnlas.  8,  J.  Fotherfngham.  he.  W.  Coltart, 
New  OaUoway;  J.  Main,  Lochmaben  (2):  J.  Fotherinanam:  J.  Little,  Castle 
Douglas,  e,  A.  B.  Bell.  HiUowton.  Duekieingt  and  other  Oreyi.—l,  J.  Pear- 
son, Jua.,  Castle  Douglas.    S,  J.  Main.   S,N.>VUBon. 

PIGEONS. 

TuMBbBRs.— 1,  J.  Forsyth,  Dumfries.   2  and  8,  J.  Turaer,  Dumfries. 

Cabrikbs.— 1  and  he,  J.  Grant,  Edinburgh.  2,  Miss  Knott,  Dumfrries.  8,  J. 
Carmttaers,  Dumfries. 

PocTBm.— 1  and  a,  J.Grant  2  and  he,  J.  Henderson,  Stranraer,  e.  Miss 
Knott;  J.  Grant. 

Jacobins.— 1  and  9»  J>  Carruthers.   8,  Miss  Knott.    • 

FiNrAii.s.—l,  Miss  Knott.  2  and  8,  T.  Douglas,  te,  J.  Berwick,  Dumfries ; 
T. Douglas,    e,— Noeker. 

Ant  oxhbb  Yaubty.— 1,  Miss  A.  Knott.  2,  Miss  S.  Knott.  8,  J.  Grant,  he, 
T.  Douglas,   e,  J.  Carruthers ;  J.  Grant 

0ANABIK8. 

TxLLow.— Cock.— 1  and  2,  J.  Thorpe,  Dumfries.    8  and  e,  J.  M'Craadie^ 
Stranraer.    H«ii.— 1  and  2,  J.  Thorpe.   8.  J.  M'Creadie.    0,  J.  Maekie. 
.  BTTr.—Coek.—l,  J.  M'Creadie.   2  and  8,  J.  Thorpe,   e,  K.  Bryden.   Hen.— 
1  and  a,  J.  Thorpe,    he,  J.  LitUe. 

PuTBAiD.— reUotp.— Cocfc.— 1,  J.  M'Creadie.  2  and  8.  B,  Bryden.  Loohmaben. 
^J.H.Denholm.  H«n.-1,B.  Bryden.  2,  J.  M'Creadie.  8,  J.  Little.  e,J.H. 
Denholm. 

PiBBALD.— fltt*— Cocfc.— 1  and  8,  R.  Bryden.  2,  J.  Little,  e,  J.  Pearson. 
Hen.— 1  and  2,  B.  Bryden.   8,  J.  Little,    e,  J.  Craik,  Dumfries. 

GoLcrnrcB  Mulxs.— TtfUotp  or  Buff.— I,  J.  Brough,  Preston.  2  and  8,  W. 
Welsh,  Dumfries.  »  -e  . 

Gozj>riKCB.—l.  J.  Ireland.  Twynholm.  2  and  8,  A.  Martin,  Cattle  Douglu.  r, 
—  GOmonr,  Newton  Stewart 

Pabbot.— Prize,  Miss  M^Kinoel,  Castle  Douglas. 
FoBBioH  Bibds.— Prixe,  J.  Thorpe,  Dumfries. 

Judges. — Poultry  and  Pigeons :  Mr.  E.  Huttoiii  Pudsey ;  Mr. 
J.  Maxwell,  Dumfries.  Small  Birds  :  Mr.  Crockett,  Palnackie; 
Mr.  Wade,  Newton  Stewart. 

BABTON  AND  NOBTH  LINCOLNSHIRE 
POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tins  was  held  on  December  2drd^  when  the  following  awards 
were  made : — 

Spakisb.— 1,  BobBon  &  Holmes,  HulL   2,  W.  Beecroft  Hull. 

DoRxnros.— 1,  E.  Smith,  Gi  assby  Brigir.   8,  R.  Kobson.  BeetenTille. 

BxAnitAS  —1,  Dr.  Holmes,  ChesterfteM.    2,  W.  G.  Purdon,  Great  Driflleld. 

CocBiM-CHDrA.— 1,  T.  Lievesley.    2.  F.  Astley. 

Ox-it^— Bla£k}nea*ted  or  other  Red.— \,T.ai.9kTrifum.  2,  J.  Morley,  jun.  Any 
eifher  variety.— l,  F.  Sales.   %  F.  Dawson,  BeTorley. 

K*nvMan8.—aoldenr»pangled.—l,  W.  G.  Purdon.  2,  Bobaon  ft  Holmea. 
BUver-epangled.-l,  W.  Windre.  Orassby.    2.  Bobson  ft  Holmes. 

HAaDt7BGBs.—Oorden-ji«nc<U«d.—l.  Kobson  ft  Holmes.  2,  W.  WIndle.  Silver- 
peneilled.-l,  R  Bebeoa.    9,  W.  O.  Waters. 

Bantams.— <?aMi«.—l,  J.  ft  G.  Tonge,  Epworth.  2,  W.  Windle.  Anff  other 
variettf.—i,  W.  F.  Dunn. 

Oaxe.— Any  colour.— Coek.—I.  J.  B.  Hepworth.   2,  F.  Dawson. 

Abt  omn,  Tasibtt.— 1,  W.  G.  Waters.  2,  A.  Canty.  Coek.  —  l,  F.  Bygott> 
Barton.   Hen.— I,  Col.  Eyre,  Kampton  Manor.   2,  H.  J.  Tomlinson. 

Skzxikg  Class.— 1,  CoL^rre.   2,  W.  Beecroft 

T>vcks.— Aylesbury— I,  W.  H.  Bobson.  2,  W.  F.  Dunn.  Ronen.—l,  If.  H. 
Bobson.   2,  Mrs.  W.  Hessletlne.   Any  other  variety.— %  fi.  Sergeant 

LOCAL  CLASSES: 
TuRKXY.— Coek.— 1,  Mrs.  If.  Hesseltine.   2,  F.  Bygott.  he,  P.  B.  Simpson, 

Beepham. 
GBESX.-1,  Mrs.  W.  Hesseltine.   2,  R.  J.  Seijeant 

PIGEONS. 
CABsni8.>-I,  H.  Yardl^.  2,  W.  Beecroft 
PoDTXRs^— 1  and  2,  W.  Beeoroft 

TrvBLXBS.- 1,  H.  Tardley.   2,  J.  E.  Croft  BTyth,  Worksop. 
Fantaii^s.— 1,  Brumby  ft  Hairsine.    2,  J.  J.  Davey. 
Jaoobuis.— 1,  Brumby  ft  Hairsine. 
TvBBiTs.— 1,  H.  Yardley.   I,  Bnmby  ft  Hairsine. 
Aktwxbps.- 1,  Brumby  ft  Hairsine.   2,  H.  Tardley. 
TaimvsTSBS.->l,  H.  Tardley.   2,  Brumby  ft  Bairslna. 
Baxbs.— 1.  Brumby  ft  Halnime.   2,  H.  Yardley. 
AxT  OTBZB  Vabixtt.— 1,  F.  Astloy.   2,  J.  Hewitt  Barton. 


Rabbits.— 1,  P.  Ashton.   2,  B.  A.  Taylor. 

Babbits.— 1,  B.  A.  Taylor.   2,  P.  Aanton. 

Babbtts.— 1,  H.  J.  Tomlinson. 

Babbits.- ^nf  vttriety,—!,  H.  J.  Tomlinson.   2,  Bramby  ft  HairBina. 


Cax  abxxs.— 1,  J.  Fetch. 

CaKsxzxa.— 1  and  2.  T.  Britten,  Barton. 

CA]raxixa.—l,  H.  Smith.  2,  Maater  Petoh. 

JunoKS.— For  Poultry  Vit.  Newbitt,  Epworth ;  for  Canaries^ 
III,  Bobson.  

OTHfmnuK  Obkithological  Societt's  Show. — ^Entries  for  this 
elose  on  the  4th  inst.  The  only  yarietsr  of  ^nltryto  be  exhibited 
azs  Game  Bantams.    Pigeons  and  dananes  are  also  to  be  ex- 


hibited.   The  prizes  are  good,  and  there  are  six  extra  awards, 
cups,  &o. 

LEWES  POULTRY  SHOW. 
{From  a  Correspondent.) 

Undbb  very  distinguished  patronage  Sussex,  emulating  the 
example  of  a  neighbouring  county,  has  succeeded  in  inaugurat- 
ing a  poultry  Show  at  Lewes,  ana  from  the  large  attendance  we 
are  pleased  to  add  with  every  prospect  of  success.  To  metrojK)- 
litan  exhibitors  it  offers  peculiar  advantages,  being  associated 
with  the  fastest  '*  train  service  "  for  short  journeys  out  of  London, 
thus  securing  to  visitors  and  birds  the  great  advantage  of  quick 
transport.  The  railway  company  also  offered  to  return  the  un- 
sold birds  free  of  charge.  This,  and  a  very  judiciously  arranged 
schedule,  brought  toeeUier  a  collection  of  660  entries.  The  Show 
was  held  on  the  19Ui  and  20th  of  December  in  the  Com  Ex- 
change, a  commodious  building,  well  adapted  for  an  exhibition 
of  these  dimensions. 

The  catalogue  commenced  in  the  usual  manner  with  the  Dork- 
ings,  which  were  decidedly  the  best  in  the  Show,  the  cup  going  to 
some  grand  birds  belonging  to  Viscount  Tumour.  A  large  class 
of  Light  Brahmas  contained  (xdy  four  good  pens,  which  were 
well  placed  by  the  Judge ;  but  in  the  Dark  variety  ne  was  not  so 
happy,  the  best  two  pens  were  imnoticed,  the  nrst  prize  being 
awarded  to  a  pen  with  a  peculiarity  in  the  wings  of  the  cockerel 
which  ought  not  to  have  escaped  notice.  Of  Cochins,  the  Buffs 
were  poor,  and  we  preferred  a  pen  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  to  tne  second- 
prize  birds.  Li  the  Any  other  variety  class  some  good  birds 
were  shown,  Mr.  Woodgate  being  first,  and  taking  the  cup  with 
Whites ;  but  the  best  ^en,  a  pair  of  Partridge  belonging  to  Capt. 
Coleridge,  did  not  arrive  until  twelve  o'clock,  "  too  late  for  com- 
petition." The  Oanie  and  Game  Bantj.ms  were  numerous  and 
good,  as  were  also  the  SarnburahSy  the  awards  here  elicitiLng 
general  approval.  In  the  Spanish  class  the  cup  was  won  by  Mr. 
C.  Howard,  with  a  very  handsome  cockerel  with  a  great  re- 
dundancy of  face  and  of  good  quality.  Of  the  other  varieties 
the  French  and  Polish  were  most  deserving  of  attention,  also 
a  pair  of  Cuckoo  birds,  called  "  Plymouth  Rocks,"  which  took 
the  first  prize  in  the  Any  other  variety  class,  the  antedecents  of 
which  appeared  to  cause  considerable  discussion. 

The  Pigeon  classes  were  very  evenly  filled,  and  included  sonde 
birds  of  good  quality,  great  satisfaction  being  expressed  at  tlie 
awards  of  Mr.  Percivall.  the  Judge,  whom  we  should  feel  pleaded 
to  welcome  oftener  in  this  capacity  in  the  provinces. 

About  fifty  pens  of  Bahhits  completed  the  catalogue,  which 
included  some  excellent  specimens.  Th«  cup  for  the  best  Lop- 
eared  went  to  Mr.  Cranch. 

The  extra  prize  for  ffreatest  number  of  points  in  poultry  was 
taken  by  Mf .  Leno,  and  that  in  Pigeons  b^  Mr.  Yander  Meerscb. 

The  arrangements  were  generally  satisfactory,  but  some  im- 
provements might  be  made ;  Ducks,  having  been  included  in  tl^e 
Selling  classes  with  fowls,  and  placed  over  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  most  valuable  birds,  the  water,  &c.,  ran  through  the 
boards,  anything  but  to  the  comfort  or  improvement  of  the 
occupants  below.  The  organisation  and  superintendence,  we  are 
informed,  have  been  in  the  unassisted  hands  of  Mr.  Lenny,  and 
he  deserves  praise  for  the  energy  he  has  displayed. 

The  prize  list  sent  to  us  and  published  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber did  not  specify  all  of  the  commended  pens.  We  now  publish 
the  complete  list  of  such,  remarking  that  the  third  prize  for 
Bantams,  any  other  variety,  was  not  awarded,  Mr.  Lenny's 
birds  not  being  for  competition. 

DoBKiKOB.— ft«,  E.  ft  A.  Stanford  :W.  J.  Bosaell :  Mrs.  G.  Meeka  (S);  C.  Cork ; 
Bev.  T.  Cochrane ;  T.  C.  Bnmell;  H.  Hompbrey  .(2) ;  Rev.  E.  Bartmm.  e,  H. 
Humphrey ;  Miss  J.  Ulllward. 

BtLKBmxB.—Light.—he,  Mrs.  T.  Tuner.  Dark.— he,  O.  Mander ;  Mrs.  Lunffley ; 
Miaa  Paeley ;  G.  Staoe. 

Oocaix%.—Buff.—hejV.  E.  Arter;  H.  Uoyd.  Any  other  variety.— he,  G. 
Howard;  Bev.  A.  W.  warde. 

&kun.—Blaek  and  other  Beds.— he,  B.  Hall ;  W.  Foster.  Any  other  variety. 
—he,  R.  Hall. 

Hmxbvrohs.— Spangled.- he,  W.  K.  Tickner;  H.  H.  SticUngs.  Peneilled.— 
he,  B.  Norton. 

Faa;ticn.—he,  Bot.  N.  J.  Bidley;  Mrs.  S.  Baeon;  O.  Ledger;  J.  Long;  W. 
Boatoher. 

Polish.— Jb«L  Cast.  F.  G.  Coleridge ;  D.  Mntton. 

Baktavs.— BIac>  and  other  Beds.— he,  E.  H.  B.  Smith  ;  B.  G.  Chilton ;  W.  8. 
Marsh ;  T.  W.  Anna ;  W.  Boatoher. 

Bamtams.— ^ny  variety  exetpt  Oame.-he,  J.  Paras. 

Ducks.— BoK^n  and  Aylesbury.-he,  B.  St  A.  Stanford;  K.  Ed^:  BeT.  T. 
Coehrane  (2).   Any  other  variety,— he,  Mrs.  Hobdenj  M.  Leno ;  W.  B.  Pratt, 

Saixuro  CLAaa.— Prica  not  to  emeeed  40$,— he,  C.  Cork;  F.  Cheesman;  W. 
Bring ;  J.  Hinton ;  H.  Humphrey ;  W.  B.  Pratt. 

SKX.LIWO  Class.— Prtee  not  to  exeeed  80t.—Coek  or  I>rake.—he,  G.  EUis;  J. 
Long ;  W.  P.  Helby ;  T.  Arter. 

SxLUMa  G1.AS8.— PH«tf  not  to  exeeed  49$.— Hens  or  J>nck$.—ke,  Yiseowit 
Tximonr ;  E.St  A.  Stanford;  H.  Hnmphrej;  M.  Leno ;  C.  Howell  (i);  B.  8. 8» 
Woodgate ;  W.  Dring :  —  Cmttenden :  M.  Leno. 

LooAX.  ChkBB.—Any  variety,— he,  J.  P.  Chapman ;  H.  Longlay. 

PIGEONS. 
Cabxebm.— v*«,  G.  Cork ;  J.  Philpott;  J.  Ford:  W.  English. 
DBAaomKB.-vhe,  G.  Soath;  C.  L.  Gilbert;  H.  J.  Dwelly;  A.  A.  Vaiidar 
Meersflh..  he,  S.  Salter. 
TmcBbKRs.— ^,  A.  A.  Yander  Meersoh. 
BAxam.-vhe,  C.  L.  Gilbert ;  8.  Salter,    he,  8.  Salter. 

Jaoobutb.— vfce,  W. M.  Maynard;  G.  South;  A.  A.  Yander  Meeraoh.  he,»m 
HIU. 

TAKTAiLn.—vhe,  W.  M.  Maynard  (2) ;  J. F.  LoTecidge ;  A.  A.  Yander  Meertch; 
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AarrormB  YABnTT.-vfce,  Mrs.  Tftjrlor;  A.  A.  Yukder  Me«raeh;  Q.  Soath; 
1B«*  lagnnn :  J.  Reed,    ke,  H.  J.  D  welly ;  J.  E.  Day. 

SBuaKO  Gx.Aa8  —4c,  A.  A.  Vuider  Meartoh. 

AsKTWEMM.— Working,— {Ba^hion  Pigeon  Society).— 9^0,  8.  T.Bldley;  C.8. 
JofaBfton ;  F.  LoDcharat 

Rabbits.— Lo»«ared.—«h«.  F.  Batalui :  Shaw  ft  Allliion.  he,  C.  King,  e,  A.  T. 
Nye ;  J.  ft  A.  WeaTor.  ilny  other  variety.— ke,  S.  W.  Baxmey ;  W.  8.  Hand- 
cock.    «,  W.  J.  Mayell. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  3.  Fielding  for  Poultry,  Mr.  J.  Percivall 
for  Pigeons,  ftnd  Mr.  Newzoan  for  JRabbits. 


LEICESTEB  OBNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY»S 

SHOW. 

The  second  Exhibition  of  Canaries  was  held  in  the  Alexandra 
Hall,  Iieioester,  on  December  27th  and  28th.  The  following  are 
the  awards : — 

Houwica.— Clear  Tellow.—l.  J.  Doyle,  Nottingham,  t,  Adama  ft  Athereaoh, 
Spon  End.  Govenfery.  8,  Lamploogh  ft  Bezsoo.  Derbv.  he,  Adams  ft  Athersnoh ; 
LMBplongh  ft  Bezson;  H.  Headley,  LeUesier ;  T.  Smeeton,  Baiohlnaon,  No^ 
tfngham.  Clear  B%ff.—l,T.&newm,  L  Lamplongh  ft  Bexaon.  8»  Adams  and 
Aftheraaeh.    he,  Adams  ft  Athersooh ;  J.  Boyle :  W.  Pratt. 

Noswica  —Eventtf-mcarked  Tellom.—l  and  S,  Adams  ft  Athersnoh.  8.  H.  ft  D. 
Aadley,  Ijeioestar.  Even^nmarked  Bvff.—l  and  8,  Adams  ft  Athersnoh.  8,  a. 
Bad  J.  Maekler.  Norwich.    h«,  H.  ft  D.  Andley. 

NoBwicH.— Ttefcsd  or  l7im>«nb/-iiiar]lMd  FcIIov.— 1,  J.  Andley.  S.Adamaand 
Aib»Bnoh.  8,  H.  Headley.  Tieked  or  Uneeenly  marked  Bvif,—l,  O.  ft  J. 
IfBttkley.  8  and  8,  Adams  ft  Athersnoh.  he,  B.  Headley ;  G.  ft  J.  Maokley ;  J. 
Andloy. 

JfowmcB^—Creeied  7eUow.— 1,  Lamploagh  ft  Bexson.  8,  J.  Martls.  Northamp> 
ton.  8,  G.  ft  J.  Maokley.  he,  lAmploagh  ft  Bexson :  C.  Hampton,  Leioester; 
W.  A  T.  Wright,  Northampton.  Creeled  Buff,— I.  J.  Goode.  Leieoster.  8,  J. 
I>oyle.  8, 6.  ft  J.  Hackley.  he,  Adams  ft  Atherancn ;  Lamploogh  ft  Bexson ;  J. 
Dojrle ;  J.  Martin,    e,  £.  Arnold.  WinehBSter. 

SzLUNO  Ci.Asa.— 1,  W.  Pratt  8.  T.  Folton,  Leioestor.  8,  J.  GriiOn.  North- 
pton.     fcc,  jr.  Martin;  H.  Headley.     e,  T.  Hodeciae,  Leicaater;  G.  ft  9. 


MEMBERS  ONLT. 

KovwicH.— CiMr  7«ttow.— 1,  J.  Andley.  a,D.  Andley.  8.T.  Hoderine.  he, 
H.  Andley.  CUar  Buff.-h  J.  Andley.  8,  D.  Andley.  8,  H.  Headley.  he,B. 
Andley. 

NoBwicB.— Eo0Rly«iarfc«d  7«Uoi0.—l, J. Andley.  8, H.  Andley.  8, G. Oham- 
berlain.    Evenly-marked  Buff.—l,  J.  Goode.   8.  C.  Hampton.    8,  H.  Andley. 

NoBwxoB.— Tfefc«(i  or  Unetfeniu-marked  Tellow.—l,B..  Andley.  S^  J.  Brooks, 
Oadby.  8.  C.  Hampton,  ko,  T.  Hoderine ;  EL  Headley.  Tieked  or  Unevenly' 
marked  Buff,— l^  J.  Andley.   8,  T.  Hoderine.    8,  H.  Headley. 

SoKwicH.—Evenly-f^afKed  Greeted  F«Uoir.—l,  J.  Brooks.  8,  J.  Goode.  Evenht- 
marked  Creeled  Buff.— I,  J.  Goode.  Any  other  Greeted.—!,  H.  Andlay.  %4. 
Goode.    8.  D.  Andley.    he,  G.  Chamberlain ;  J.  Brooks. 

Bjelozax.— I,  H.  Headley.   8,  Dr.  Barclay,  Leicester.    8,T>.  Chamberlain. 

LxzABD.— CfoM  or  8iiver.epanffled.—l,  I.  Andley.  8,  J.  Goode.  With  broken 
Cop.— 1.  J.  Andley.   8,  J.  Goode. 

CursAMOK.—Fflloii'.—l,  jr.  Andley.  8,  J.  Brooks.  8,  H.  Headley.  Buff.— 1,3. 
Aadfey.    a,  H.  Headley. 

NoawicH.— Ca(7«  of  8ix.—l,  J.  Andley.  9,  J.  Goode.  8.  S.  Headley.  he,  T. 
Hode-rine.   e.  Dr.  J.  Barclay. 

^VL^— Yellow  Ooldfinen.—}.  J.  Qoode.  Buff  OoldJlneh.—l,J.  Qowie*  2,C, 
Hampton.  3,  D.  Andley.  Ac,  H.  Headley.  Any  other  Variety.— I,  t).  Haxay^ioti, 
8,  J.  Goode. 

GocArniOH.— I,  J.  Goode.   8,  G.  Ohambeilaln. 

LowBT.-l,  J.  Andley.   8,  G.  Chamberlain.   8,  J.  Brook,    kc,  J.  Goode. 

Judges. — ^Kr.  Moore,  Northampton;  Mr.  BUUngton,  Leicester. 


CHELTENHAM  CANARY  SHOW. 

Whek  a  man  of  average  intelligence,  alter  deep  study  ol  his 
"  Bradshaw/'  plainly  construes  it  to  convey  the  intimation  that 
by  starting  from  a  certain  point  at  eleven  o'cIocIe  at  night  he 
^nil  reach  another  point  by  eleven  next  mornin^i  and  then  in* 
simple  faith  entrusts  himself  to  the  tender  meroiies  of  the  rail- 
way company y  I  think  he  mav  justly  be  called  Hhe  victim  of 
misplaced  confidence  when  he  finds  hunself  at  six  next  morning 
only  halfway  on  his  journey,  and  is  told  he  can  go  no  further 
that  day.    And  when  he  returas  to  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
dothed  in  all  the  stem  dignil^  of  a  paterfamilias,  I  do  not  think 
his  vine  and  olive  branches  (mine  are  nearly  trees),  should  in- 
dulge in  unseemly  mirth  aad  make  light  of  his  misfortunes. 
Mine  did.    Such  was  my  experience  when  I  essayed  to  reach 
Cheltenham;  and  as  I  lay  on  the  comfortably  cushioned  seats  of 
the  waiting-room  at  Derby,  waiting  for  the  daylight,  I  voted 
"  Bradshaw  "  a  book  of  mysteries  \^ioh  I  would  never  again 
attempt  to  penetrate.    When  a  friendly  porter  dived  boldly  into 
the  oolumns  of  figures,  and,  by  some  process  I  can  never  master, 
arrived  at  the  cheering  conclusion  that  bv  going  on  to  Bir- 
fninghaTTi  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  staying  there  seven  hours,  I 
could  reach  Cheltenham,  I  think,  at  four  o'clock  iu  the  morning, 
I  envied  the  masterly  style  in  which  he  threaded   his  way 
throng  the  maze,  but  inwardly  resolving  never  agaia  to  get 
mixed-np  in  what  he  called  the  "  Sunday  service,"  determined 
to  remain  where  I  was  for  the  day. 

In  a  general  way  I  never  oarry  sandwiches  as  part  of  my  per- 
gonal baggage.  One  reason  is  they  taste  very  strongly  of  the 
eper,  and  I  do  not  like  the  flavour ;  and  another  is  that,  let  them 
packed  ever  so  carefully  and  swathed  in  ever  so  many  wraps, 
the  grease  has  so  sbrong  an  affinity  for  my  clean  shirts  that  it  is 
sure  to  find  them  out.  One  law  of  cooking  is  to  please  the  eye 
as  well  as  the  appetite ;  and  neat  sandwiches,  cut  with  mathe- 
mafa'cal  exactness,  present  a  very  different  appearance  after 
having  been  subjected  to  a  few  hours'  compression,  considerable 
■kill  being  then  required  to  separate  the  strata  in  proper  order ; 
a  not  xmusual  geological  formation  being  a  slice  of  bread  between 


two  shavings  of  ham  instead  of  the  orthodox  aarangement.  But 
"B.  B."  hM.  included  a  packet  of  these  comestibles  in  tl^e  in- 
ventory of  articles  to  be  squeezed  into  my  small  portmanteau, 
and  being  assisted  by  that  state  of  body  which  is  said  to  be  a 
shfurp  thorn,  I  made  a  very  decent  breakfast,  a  strong  flavour  ol 
Newcastle  Chronicle  notwithstanding.  Although  I  lelt  it  to  be 
a  sin  to  pay  morning  calls  at  such  an  early  hour,  I  chartered! 
cab  for  Mr.  Bamesby's.  Derby  showed  to  poor  advantajB^e, 
having  all  its  shutters  up,  and  I  almost  felt  as  if  I  were  doing 
wrong  to  make  such  a  clatter  with  my  wheels,  disturbing  decent 
folks  who  were  just  turning  over  for  an  extra  half-hour's  nap. 
Preparations  were  being  made  for  the  expected  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  projected  line  of  route  had  broken  out 
into  a  chronic  state  of  scaffolding  poles  draped  in  crimson  and 
surmounted  with  a  gilded  diamond,  like  overgrown  flagstaffs 
from  a  Christmas-tree.  The  very  lamp-posts,  too,  had  put  on 
their  best  clothes,  and  were  as  pretty  as  a  tasteful  application  of 
blue  and  white  paint  coald  make  such  picturesque  oojects.  In 
the  very  hospitable  reoeption  I  met  with,  and  the  lev6e  of  the 
fancy  who  popped  in  daring  the  day  to  meet  me,  I  quite  forgot 
the  annoyance  of  the  delay,  and  can  only  regret  t^at  anything 
should  have  subsequently  transpired  to  dull  the  memory  of  a 
visit  otherwise  one  of  great  enjoyment. 

Arrived  at  Cheltenham,  I  found  that  the  arrangements  for 
taking  possession  of  the  Com  Exchange,  the  beautifal  room  in 
which  the  Show  was  to  be  held,  precluded  any  judging  till 
Tuesday  morning ;  but  Mr.  Cochrane,  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
was  working  away  with  a  will  in  a  comfortable  ante-room,  un- 
packhig  and  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  valuable  specimens 
entrusted  to  his  charge,  which  were  pluming  themselves  as  if 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  their  toilet  before  entering  on 
the  great  contest  of  the  morrow.  Leaving  them  to  the  faithful 
care  of  hands  which  tended  them  with  a  most  anxious  solici- 
tude, I  drove  out  with  John  G.  Stephenson,  Es<^.,  to  his  pretty 
seat  at  The  Clevelands  at  Bishop's  Cleeve.  It  still  stands,  in  all 
its  charming  beauty,  in  the  same  spot ;  nothing  appears  changed. 
It  seemed  scarcely  like  a  whole  twelvemonth  since  I  last  re- 
ceived the  same  cordial  greeting  which  welcomed  me  as  I 
crossed  the  threshold  of  a  roof-tree  where  lavish  hospitality 
and  genuine  kindness  make  a  visit  to  such  a  place  one  of  the 
ever-to-be-remembered  happy  times  in  one's  life.  I  said  there 
was  no  change.  There  was  one.  I  missed  "  Darkie's"  friendly  (?) 
growl  as  I  passed  his  kennel^  and  was  told  he  had  been  sent 
away.  "  Darkie  "  and  his  fanuly  are  one  of  my  institutions.  In 
him  and  his  wife  "  Venom  "  I  believe — ^in  their  family  escut- 
cheon stand  the  names  of  old  "  Jock,"  now  gone  to  the  happy 
huntmg  grounds,  "TrapIInd,"  " Nettle,"  and  the  great  "Tar- 
tar." But  my  friend  "  Darkie  "  was  gone ;  his  sin  was  not  one 
past  redemption.  It  appears  that  a  nasty  little  black  dog,  whose 
proper  place  in  the  world  should  have  been  in  a  pail,  intruded 
on  Darkie's  domain,  and  he,  in  what  I  am  sure  he  considered 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  incited  a  certain  Retriever  and  Fox- 
hound to  deeds  of  violence.  In  short,  they  finished  the  nasty 
little  black  dog  between  them,  but  Darkie  got  the  blame.  After 
this  little  escapade  he  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  a  oow ; 
in  fact  they  became  so  firmly  attached  that  Darkie  refused  to 
be  separated  from  his  companion  till  she  had  caiTied  him  round 
a  field  suspended  from  her  nose.  And  for  this  he  was  sent  away. 
It  will  interest  those  concerned  in  the  acclimatisation  of  birds, 
to  know  that  the  tenants  of  the  out-door  aviaxyto  which  I  have 
once  before  referred,  were  in  robust  health.  Without  any  pro- 
tection from  the  weather  other  than  a  thatched  roof  and  a  mat 
hung  against  the  side  most  exposed  to  prevailing  winds,  about 
thirty  Canaries,  Clear,  Variegated,  and  a  remarkable  crested 
strain,  live' in  this  open  aviary,  bidding  defiance  to  the  severest 
weather.  Frost  and  snow  affect  not  them,  while  the  pampered 
tenants 


old  faces  stepped  lightly  on  to  the  dogcart  and  tucked  in  the 
warm  rug  just  a  degree  closer.  There  was  no  mistake,  it  was 
frostyfied  as  we  bowled  along  through  the  crisp  air  of  a  sunny 
December  morning.  A  slight  grey  mist,  resting  on  the  low 
lands  at  the  base  of  the  Cleveland  hills,  hung  like  a  veil  over 
Southam,  the  seat  of  the  late  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  as  if  still 
shrouding  in  the  garb  of  sorrow  the  home  of  the  ^eat  man 
who,  just  a  twelvemonth  ago,  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
But  I  was  in  no  mood  for  moralising ;  every  little  surrounding 
had  so  much  of  interest  and  beauty  that  I  was  almost  sorry 
when  we  reached  the  door  of  the  exhibition-room,  where  I  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Bamesby,  who  had  come  on  from  Derby  over- 
night,—W.  A.  Blakston. 

(To  1m  eontinned.) 

STBWABTON  HIVES— BOTTLE-FEEDING. 

YouB  correspondent "  B.  M.  B.,"  asks  where  he  can  obtain 
Stewarton  hivee.  I  can  strongly  recommend  those  made  by 
M.  Ss  J.  Craig,  High  Street,  Stewarton,  Avrahire.  as  being  every- 
thing that  can  be  desired.  Instructions  for  atocking  these  Mwea 
are  sent  with  them. 
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JOURNAL  OP  HORTICULTURE  AND  COTTAGE  GARDENER, 


[  January  2,  187^. 


I  have  noticed  that  one  or  two  of  your  correspondents  in  speak- 
ing of  bottle-feeding  mention  leno  tied  over  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle.  Probably  they  have  not  seen  Mr.  C.  N.  Abbott's  instruc- 
tions for  feeding  with  the  bottle,  as  he  dispenses  with  the  tying  of 
anything  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  but  inverts  it  on  a  small  tin 
shovel  and  places  it  upon  perforated  zinc  on  the  top  of  the  hive,  by 
this  means  enabling  the  oees  to  get  direct  to  the  syrup.  If  the 
bottle  be  of  the  right  shape,  the  syrup  of  the  right  strength,  and 
the  perforated  zinc  not  too  coarse,  not  a  drop  will  escape  into 
the  nive,  but  the  contents  will  be  more  readily  appropriated  by 
the  bees.  I  have  fed  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  and  would 
recommend  all  who  have  feeding  to  do  to  try  it,  and  they  will 
unhesitatingly  adopt  it  in  preference  to  any  other  manner. — 
R.  Symington,  Market  Saroorough. 


THE  LARGEST  BEE  HIVE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  San  Fran- 
dsoo  range  of  mountains,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Learning  Petroleum  Company's  oil  region,  there  is  the  most 
wonderful  collection  of  wild  noney  in  existence.  The  hive  is 
located  in  a  nf  t  which  penetrates  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  probably 
160  feet.  The  orifice  is  80  feet  long  and  17  feet  wide;  four 
passages.  This  rift  was  discovered  to  be  the  abiding  place  of  a 
swarm  of  bees,  that  is  represented  as  coming  out  in  a  nearly 
solid  column  1  foot  in  oiameter.  Certain  parties  have  en- 
deavoured to  descend  to  the  immense  store  of  honey  collected 
by  these  bees,  but  were  invariably  driven  back,  and  one  man 
lost  his  life  in  the  effort.  Others  have,  at  the  exj^nse  of  much 
labour  and  money,  built  a  scaffold  125  feet  high,  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  a  place  whence  they  could  run  a  drift  into  the  rock 
and  ex&act  its  well-hoarded  sweets,  but  finally  ceased  their 
work.  Within  four  years  the  bees  have  added  not  less  then 
15  feet  of  depth  to  their  treasure,  as  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement,  and  it  is  thought  that  at  the  present  time  there 
cannot  be  less  than  eight  or  ten  tons  of  honey  in  the  rock.  A 
man  named  B.  Brophy  lives  in  a  cabin  not  far  from  the  spot, 
and  obtained  from  the  melting  of  the  honey  by  the  sun's  heat 
enough  for  his  family  requirements. 

All  through  that  region  immense  stores  of  wild  honey  are 
found  in  trees,  in  the  rocks,  nearly  every  place  where  its  in- 
dustrious mannfacturers  think— for  bees  seem  to  think — ^that  it 
will  be  secure.  They  consume  a  very  small  proportion,  as  the 
climate  enables  them  to  keep  up  operations  nearly  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  flowers  of  some  sort  are  always  in  bloom.  It 
must  be  a  very  severe  season  indeed  when  the  little  fellows  are 
not  seen  abroad  in  vast  numbers  busUy  engaged  in  their  melli- 
fluous work. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Plymouth  Pocltby  Show  (J.  IT.).— >It  wm  only  a  lo«aI  Show,  and  not 
adTtrtised. 

LawxB  Show.— Mr.  8.  Salter  infonnf  ai  that  he  has  TMaiTed  tha  first  prlaa 
for  hia  Titfbita  in  tha  olass  for  Anr  other  rariety  of  Pigeon. 

Watfohd  Poultry  Show.— We  are  tmder  the  neoeeaity  of  postponing  the 
report  of  this  Show  till  next  week. 

jEmNBURaH  Poultry  Show.— The  third  price  in  the  Any  other  Tariety 
daae  of  pooltiy  wae  taken  by  lir.  J.  S.  Booth,  Cheltenham,  for  lialayi. 

Brace  roR  Fowls  (£.  A.).—Yoa  moat  tell  us  what  bird  yon  wlihto  seonxe. 
A  hraeedoes  notgo  xoondtheleg;  and  although,  when  the  operation  issUlfnlly 
performed  there  is  no  risk  of  injory,  yet  a  domsy  operator  will  often  oaose 
Ungixing  death.  Yon  ean  bay  one  at  any  bird  shop ;  the  eost  is  trifling,  and 
they  will  show  yon  how  to  pat  it  on. 

HouDANs'  Combs  and  Plumaos  (T.  8,  P.).— The  plumage  of  the  Houdan 
should  be  blaek  and  white;  the  legs  diould  be  of  the  same  eolour,  and  they 
should  be  flve-elawed.  They  must  be  bearded.  The  oomb  should  be  sloven, 
with  two  spirals,  and  be  irregular. 

Hamburgh  Cook  umablb  to  Stakd  (S.).— Tour  Hamburgh  ooek  would  ap- 
pear to  be  suffering  either  from  cramp  or  weakness.  In  either  ease,  put  him 
under  oorer  in  a  perfectly  dry  place,  feed  him  on  bread  and  ale,  ground  oats 
slaked  with  milk,  and  gire  him  daUy  two  pills  of  camphor  each  the  sise  of  a 
garden  pea.  Fowls,  like  many  human  beings,  are  suffering  from  rery  bad 
colds,  and  require  to  be  watched. 

Cambridor  Poultry  Show.—*'  If  lir.  Metcalf  s  statement  in  your  im- 
pession  of  the  19th  of  December  is  correct— Tic.,  '  that  a  white  bird  was  first 
in  my  name  in  the  Pouter  hen  class  at  Cambridge,'  I  beg  to  say  that  my 
birds  were  most  undoubtedly  wxoogiy  penned  at  that  Show;  and  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  beUere  this  from  the  fact  that  the  four  birds  I  sent  were  not 
returned  to  me  in  the  same  baskets  in  which  I  myself  packed  them.  Mr. 
Metcalf  asseru  also  that  three  out  of  the  four  birds  exhibited  by  me  were 
cooks.  I  conclude  that  he  quite  satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  or  would 
scarcely  have  made  such  an  unwarrantable  statement.— W.  B.  Bobb,  Craml4y 
HaU,  near  Kettering," 

Brahmas  (X.  J.).— Our  opinion  as  to  light  Brahmas  as  compared  with 
Dark  is,  that  there  is  no  diflemce  bnrond  colour.  We  have  kept  both  for 
many  years,  and  think  their  goodqnalitiea  common  to  each. 

pRRSBRVnce  Soas  (J.  H.  F.).— We  have  pxeeerred  eggs  for  years  in  lime, 
and  haTC  given  the  receipts  to  all  inquirers  in  the  "  answers."  We  have 
nerer  advised  salt  water.  Our  eggs  come  out  perfectly  good  all  through  the 
winter.  We  believe  the  failure  to  be  that  they  are  stale  when  they  are  pre- 
served, and  then  no  process  will  make  them  fresh  again.  We  prefer  to  put 
ours  in  lime  the  day  tb^  are  laid. 

DoRKTMos  Ukhralthy  (W.  J.  B.).— The  bird  that  tumbles  about  is,  pro- 
bably, still  suffering  from  the  sawdust,  or  some  such  indigestitde  stuff,  nicked 
up  at  the  show.  Administer  a  dose  of  a  good  taUespoonfnl  of  castor  ou,  and 
then  feed  her  on  ground  oats  slaked  with  water,  and  stale  bread  steeped  in 
strong  ale.    We  are  disposed  to  advise  you  to  give  all  your  fowls  castor  oil,  as 


they  axe  evidently  suffering  from  congestion  and  f ever.  Damp  has  something 
to  do  with  it,  but  feeding  also,  and  you  must  recollect  at  uiis  time  and  in 
this  weather  their  food  must  be  very  good.  If  you  go  to  a  phyrieian,  and 
compliun  of  headache  in  the  morning,  he  will  ask  you  what  you  have  for 
sapper ;  and  so  if  your  fowls  suffer  from  giddiness,  we  ask  what  their  feeding 
is.    Eschew  potatoes,  sharps,  thirds,  bzan,  and  all  such  rubbish. 

Light  Bbahma  PaLLET  Diseabbo  {Taunton). — The  fowl  is  diseased,  and 
we  should  advise  you  to  ask  the  seller  to  change  her.  Unless  she  is  very  good 
she  is  not  worth  the  trouble  you  are  taking.  If  it  had  been  a  temporazy  ail- 
ment it  would  have  yielded  to  your  treatment  long  since.  If  you  are  obliged 
to  keep  hiw,  you  must  turn  her  out  and  feed  her  well.  It  is  dear  it  is  not  a 
complaint  to  be  remedied  by  warmth  and  nursing. 

KiTGHRM  Black  Bbbtlbs  (/.  H.  £.).— Try  Chase's  phosphor  paste.  A 
hedgehog  is  a  vampire  among  them. 

MBTBOBOIiOGICAL  OBSEBVATIONS, 
Camoxh  Squarb,  Lomdoh. 
Lat.  61"  82'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 
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18th.— Very  dark  nu)ming,  a  little  sun  about  noon,  but  a  dark  day;  fine 

evening. 
19th. — ^Dark  and  rainy  morning,  damp  and  dull  all  day. 
90th.— Dai^  wet  moiHing, no  sun allday, rain  at  intervals  all  day, heavy  at 

night. 
81st.— A  dull  day,  not  much  rain,  a  little  sunshine  between  1  and  2  pjl;  fine 

afternoon  and  evening. 
82nd.— Damp,  though  but  little  rain.    Sun  teight  between  1  and  2  pjl 
88rd. — ^Yecy  fine  daf  throughout. 
a4th.— Very  fine  all  day,  but  rain  in  evening,  and  windy  at  night. 

Until  the  last  two  days  the  week  has  been  dull  and  damp,  with  nnifonn 
temperature  and  overcast  sky.    On  the  whole  warmer  than  the  previous  wesk. 

85th.— Fine  morning,  a  little  rain  in  middle  of  the  day,  but  fair  alter. 

88th. — Yeiy  sunshiny  day,  warm  in  the  evening. 

27th. — ^Fair  but  cloudy  morning,  still  no  rain;  sunshiny  afternoon. 

aSth. — ^Damp  warm  morning,  rather  misty,  but  no  rain ;  bright  and  fine  in  the 

afternoon. 
89th.— ^Misty  damp  morning,  clearing  up  soon  after;  fine  afternoon;  sun  at 

intervals. 
80th.— Dark  damp  morning,  sun  at  noon,  but  cloudy  after. 
81st. — Dark  rainy  morning,  ai)d  no  improvement  all  day. 
'     Temperature  V"  higher  than  last  week,  and  nearly  10<»  hi^er  than  the 
previous  one,  both  in  the  air  and  in  the  ground.    The  sun  TWRTimnm  shows  a 
considerable  excess,  because,  though  the  sunshine  has  been  of  short  doiatioo, 
it  hsB  been  of  considerable  intensity.— G.  J.  Symons. 

OOVENT  GABDEN  MABEET.  -January  1. 

A  YBRY  thin  attendance  hare  now,  but  owing  to  the  remaikably  open 
weather,  a  good  supply  of  out-door  produce  is  Irapt  up,  and  prices  sxe  mods' 
rate.  Foreign  arrivus  are  heavy;  among  them  ar«  some  excellent  Fine 
Apples  from  St.  Michaels,  wUch,  in  addition  to  the  unusual  quantity  of 
home-grown  offered,  keeps  them  at  a  low  figure,  numbers  remaining  unsold. 
Late  Grapes  are  coming  in  good,  and  have  sUghtly  advanced  in  price.  Forced 
Asparagus  brings  from  Qt.  to  12s.  per  100. 


Apples t  sieve 

Apricots doi. 

Cherries.... per  lb. 

Chestnuts bushel 

Currants 4  sieve 

Black do. 

Figs dos. 

nfberto lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Gooseberries qaart 

Grapes,  hothouse lb. 

Lemons ylOO 

Melons each 


FBUIT. 

a.  d.  s.  d. 

•   0to6  0 

0    0  0  0 

0    0      0  0 

IS  0  to  0 

0    0     0  0 

0    0     0  0 

0    0     0  0 

10     16 

16     8  0 

0  0  0  0 
8  0  8  0 
6    0  10  0 

1  «     8  0 


s. 

Mulberries Vlh.  0 

Nectariuf-s dos.   0 

Oranges t»-100   4 

Peaches dos.  0 

Pears,  kitchen doi.  1 

dessert dos.   8 

Pine  Apples lb.  8 

Plums 4  sieve  0 

Quinces dos.  0 

Baspberries lb.  0 

Strawberries Vlb.  0 

Walnuts bushel  16 

ditto VlOO  2 


d.  s.d 
OtoO  0 
0  0  0 
10  0 
0  0 
8  6 
6  0 
6  0 
0  8 
0  0 
0  8 
0  0 


6   80  0 
0     2   0 


P0T7LTBT  MABEET.— January  L 
Thrrb  has  been  a  good  Christmas  trade  for  Turkeys,  Game,  and  othsr 
eommoditiee,  and  the  market  has  seldom  been  so  clear  as  it  is  this  week.  Tab 
only  birds  that  sold  heavily  were  Geese.  The  demand  for  them  has  fallsn  off* 
or  buyers  have  found  another  source  of  supply.  Game  sold  very  weU.  Turkiiy* 
of  good  ouality  found  a  ready  sale.  Fowls  and  chickens  were  in  demsDO. 
The  inferior  goods  could  only  be  sold  with  diiBculty,  but  that  is  no  noveiqr* 
nor  is  it  uncommon  to  hear  these  who  send  such  compUdn  they  osvv  8^  ^^ 
best  price. 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


"y 

•3' 

Month 

Week. 

9 

Tm 

10 

1* 

U 

8 

la 

Bra 

13 

M 

U 

Tu 

15 

W 

JANUABT  9-15.  1978. 


Fire  Luomiee  due. 

Hiluy  Law  Torm  begini. 
1  SciTOAT  Arrxn  Spiphaky. 
Cambridg«  Term  begins. 
Oxford  Lant  Tenn  beglxis. 
Boyel  Hortiooltona  Society*  Fruit,  FIoTftl, 

[  and  OeneiftI  Meeting. 


ATemge  TemperA- 

Bain  in 

San 

Sub 

Moon 

Moon 

tarene«r  London. 

4S  jean. 

Bisee. 

Seta. 

Biaec. 

Seta. 

DAT.    Nif ht.  Mean. 
41.9      80.8      86.0 

""T 

m.     h. 
6al8 

m.     h. 
9af4 

m. 
66 

h. 
0 

m.    h. 
18     4 

49.0 

aOJi   i  86.1 

18 

8 

10     4 

95 

1 

96      6 

41.5 

80.1 

86.8 

92 

6      8 

11      4 

8 

9 

84      6 

49.1 

99.6 

86.8 

18 

4      8 

18      4 

61 

9 

84      7 

48.0 

99.8 

86.9 

19 

8      8 

14      4 

49 

8     29      8 

49.1 

99.9 

86.0 

19 

9      8 

16      4 

64 

4     58      8 

41.7 

28.9 

86.8 

13 

1      8 

18      4 

2 

6 

27      9 

l^'-:  sss^ 


Fhxn  obeui  lattona  taken  near  London  doilnif  fortT-three  yean,  the  aTerage  day  temperatnre  of  the  week  is  41.9<* ;  and  its  night  temperatare 
99.SB.    The  greatest  heat  waa  54'',  on  the  19th,  1862 ;  uod  the  lowest  oold  8°,  on  the  18th,  1897.    The  greatest  faU  of  rain  was  1.00  inch. 


BOTATION  IN   KITCHEN-QARDEN  CROPPING. 

THINE  it  will  not  be  denied  that  a  kitchen 
garden  is  an  object  to  which  considerable  ' 
importance  should  be  attached,  its  produce  ; 
being  as  serviceable  to  the  rich  as  to  the 
poor,  and  important  in  affording  wholesome  ! 
and  necessary  food  for  all.  Since  the  duty  was 
taken  off  glass,  and  the  general  erection  of 
glass  structures  over  the  country  took  place, 
plant  and  fruit  cnltiyation  have  received  so 
much  encouragement  that  the  vegetable  de- 
partment of  gardening  has  not  until  very  lately  received 
serious  consideration.  The  Boyal  Horticultural  Society 
is  now  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  vegetables  by 
offering  substantial  prizes  at  its  shows ;  and  in  country 
districts  where  sucn  energetic  men  as  *' Wiltshire 
Bectob"  and  "  D.,  Deal"  reside,  much  trouble  has  been 
taken  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  among 
cottagers,  I  may  say  with  considerable  success;  for  in 
every  instance  where  I  have  been  called  upon  to  act  as 
judge  the  cottagers'  productions  have  been  very  credit- 
able indeed,  and  have  called  forth  praise  from  the  visitors. 
Notwithstanding  this  improvement,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
there  are  many  persons  among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  who  wotdd  be  greatly  benefited  if  we  could  im- 
press upon  them  the  good  results  that  would  come  from 
a  thoroughly  practical  and  systematic  method  of  culti- 
vating their  gardens.  I  have  selected  two  or  three  di- 
visions or  subjects  upon  which  I  think  I  can  offer  a  few 
remarks,  which,  though  not  unknown  in  practice  to  the 
professional  gardener,  are  certainly  not  studied  sufficiently 
oy  those  to  whom  I  write.    The  first  is 

Mcmagement  of  the  Soil, — It  is  well  known  that  soils 
vary  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
even  in  the  small  garden  of  the  amateur,  or  the  still 
smaller  plot  of  the  cottager,  there  are  frequently  to  be 
found  sous  of  different  characters.  Assuming,  then,  that 
a  person  takes  possession  of  a  garden  in  autumn,  he 
may  find  a  strong  adhesive  loam,  a  light  sandy  loam, 
or  a  very  poor  gravelly  soil ;  in  each  case,  however,  he 
may  assure  himself  that  the  soil  can  be  so  improved  as 
to  be  made  to  grow  to  perfection  any  sort  of  vegetable 
IDiely  to  be  required,  and  in  many  instances  without  the 
addition  of  manure,  for  the  first  crop  at  any  rate.  This 
advantage  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  especially  when 
manure  has  to  be  purchased,  or  cannot  be  obtained  with- 
out much  trouble. 

AU  soils  are  greatly  benefited  by  pulverising — that  is, 
trenching,  digging,  and  ridging.  In  trenching  or  digging 
a  retentive  soil  a  good  portion  of  some  light  opening  soU 
may  be  added ,  with  manure  if  necessary.  If  the  soil  is  light 
and  sandy,  add  a  portion  of  loam  or  other  substantial 
soil ;  or  if  a  gravelly  one,  which  is  generally  what  is  called 
a  hungry  soil,  it  wiU  be  much  improved  by  the  addition 
of  any  soil  of  more  consistency  than  itself,  \jnless  the 
ground  has  been  under  cultivation  for  years,  I  do  not 
advise  the  first  trenching  to  be  a  deep  one — a  spit  and  a 
half  or  18  inches  will  be  sufficient  until  the  surface  soU 
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has  been  worked  and  improved ;  this,  when  tumed-in  to 
the  depth  of  2  feet,  will  prove  more  beneficial  to  succeGtling 
crops  than  if  tumed-in  to  that  depth  at  first.  In  trench- 
ing, digging,  or  ridging  in  winter,  leave  the  surface  soil 
rough  and  loose,  so  that  frost  may  penetrate  it. 

In  soils  of  close  texture  make  use  of  what  in  Kent  is 
called  a  "  spud "—  a  wrou<?bt-iron  tool  with  three  prongs; 
if  not,  a  digging  fork  ratlier  than  a  spade,  which  is  apt 
to  close  the  soil  instead  of  breaking  it  up  in  an  open 
manner.  The  principal  object  in  trenching  is  to  afford 
scope  for  the  roots  of  vegetables  to  penetrate  in  search  of 
nourishment,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  soil  being  clogged 
with  water,  to  facihtate  the  admission  of  air  whereby  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  is  increased,  and  to  increase  fertility. 

It  will  be  well  to  mention  other  means  of  improving 
soils  without  the  free  use  of  manures,  as  these  are  not 
always  obtainable,  especially  pig,  horse,  and  cow  dung. 
One  is  the  application  of  chalk,  which  should  be  put  on 
the  ground  in  autumn,  and  allowed  to  become  pulverised 
before  being  dug-in.  Lime  rubbish,  wood  ashes,  or  if  a 
clayey  soil,  coal  ashes  sifted  fine,  will  also  do  good.  The 
next  is  well-decayed  vegetable  or  leaf  mould.  It  is  well 
to  have  a  reserve  heap  of  each  of  the  above  in  some 
comer  of  the  garden,  when  a  little  can  be  applied  at 
every  digging.  Take  care  not  to  gorge  the  soil  with  too 
much  of  any  one  kind.  In  any  case,  whenever  manure  is 
applied  to  the  ground,  it  is  better  to  dig  it  in  at  once  ;  for 
if  some  vegetable  manures  are  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
ground  too  long,  much  of  their  ni^triment  is  lost  by  eva- 
poration. 

Laying-out  and  Cropping, — About  the  first  I  shall  not 
say  much,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  position  and  shape  of 
the  spot  are  the  best  guides  to*  the  most  convenient  and 
economical  mode  of  dividing  the  ground.  That  usually 
adopted  is  to  cut  the  ground  into  plots  or  quarters  by 
walks  of  convenient  size  for  all  purposes,  and  to  arrange 
the  fimit  trees  by  the  sides  of  these.  If  the  area  is  boimded 
by  a  hedge,  as  is  often  the  case  in  cottagei*s'  gardens,  the 
walk  should  be  made  next  to  the  hedge,  as  for  a  certain 
distance  from  its  base  the  soil  would  be  occupied  by  roots, 
and  be  therefore  less  productive  than  any  other  part  of 
the  garden.  Undoubtedly  the  most  economical  plan  for 
the  amateur  or  cottager  to  adopt  is  to  so  arrange  the 
ground  as  to  leave  the  whole  of  the  best  soil  for  cropping. 
Let  ornamental  appearance  be  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, though  that  may  be  studied  in  some  degree  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

Cropping, — In  connection  with  this  there  are  some 
acknowledged  facts  which  even  many  professional  gar- 
deners do  not  make  a  study  of,  but  those  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  do  so  will  soon  discover  to  their  satisfaction 
that  the  production  of  first-class  vegetables  is  not  only 
the  best  point  to  aim  at,  but  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  gardening,  and  their  success  soon  inspires 
them  with  the  confidence  that  a  regular  system  of  cropping 
and  the  rotation  of  crops  is  sound  in  principle  and  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nature.  By  a  judicious  system  of 
cropping  and  change  of  crops  the  soil  is  much  relieved, 
and  manure  is  made  the  most  of.     Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
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states  that  each  sort  of  plant  drawB  a  noiiri&hment  from  the 
ground  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  after  a  piece  of  ground  has 
nourished  one  crop,  another  of  a  different  description  may 
succeed  it.  Nothing  can  be  a  better  guide  than  this,  and,  except 
in  some  oases  where  a  Buccesaion  of  crops  is  required  from  a 
▼ery  Umitod  piece  of  ground,  no  rule  can  be  <^a8ier  to  carry  out. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  reduce  this  to  practice ;  and  we  shall 
suppose  that  a  piece  of  ground  has  been  manured,  dug  or 
trenched,  and  otherwise  prepared"  for  a  crop  of  Strawberries, 
Asparagus,  or  any  other  perennial  plant.  In  a  few  yeacs  the 
pUuits  will  have  exhausted  the  soil  of  their  own  particular 
food,  and  in  consequence  will  fail  to  produce  a  satisfactory  crop. 
Now,  instead  of  recropping  the  ground  with  young  plants  of 
the  same  kind,  let  the  old  be  destroyed,  and  the  ground  dug, 
and  it  will  carry  a  crop  of  Peas,  Beans,  or  anything  with 
roots  which  do  not  penetrate  too  deeply  into  the  soil ;  on  the 
other  hand,  let  the  new  plantation  of  Asparagus,  Sea-kale, 
Strawberries,  and  the  like  be  made  on  ground  ^at  has  grown 
any  light  annual  and  shallow-rooted  crop.  Unless  cireum- 
fltuices  compel  a  departure  from  the  rule,  I  would  advise  what 
I  And  in  practice  to  be  a  good  plan — that  is,  never  to  let  one 
deep-rooting  crop  succeed  another,  but  always,  if  possible,  to 
plant  a  shallow-rooting  crop  on  ground  previously  occupied  by  a 
deep-rooted  one,  and  vice  versd.  If  a  perennial  crop,  such  as 
Strawberries  or  Asparagus,  has  occupied  a  piece  of  ground  for 
any  length  of  time,  let  it  be  succeeded  by  one  of  annual  dura- 
tion. By  carrying  out  this  system,  one  crop  to  some  extent 
prepares  the  ground  for  the  succeeding  one.  The  Onion, 
Shallot,  and  Garlic  axe  the  only  crops  which  will  yield  fairly 
by  occupying  the  same  ground  year  after  year ;  but  even  in 
these  cases  I  am  certain  a.  change  of  crop  would  prove  more 
beneficial. 

Next  comes  the  classification  of  crops,  which  in  my  opinion 
is  an  important  matter,  in  so  far  that  it  is  a  saving  of  time  and 
labour,  and  allows  of  a  good  system  of  rotation  being  carried 
oat.  The  arrangement  for  this  can  be  best  made  in  the  spring 
vhen  the  principal  cropping  takes  place. 

The  following  system  will  convey  an  idea  of  how  I  would 
dasBify  them  together ; — ^Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Cabbage, 
and  Savoys;  Carrots,  Beet.  Parsnips,  Salsafy^  <&o. ;  Onions, 
Shallots,  Leeks ;  early  Potatoes  and  Turnips ;  Soadei  Rmmers 
and  Peas;  late  Potatoes  and  Turnips;  Celery  generally  by 
itself.  After  this  are  the  salads,  such  as  Endive  and  Lettuce 
of  sorts.  Radishes,  &c.  The  smaUness  of  a  garden  and.  the 
great  number  of  crops  to  be  grown  will  preclude  the  above 
from  being  carried  out  to  the  full  extent ;  nevertheless,  a  great 
advantage  will  be  derived  from  the  practice  even  to  a  small 
extent,  and  the  ground  will  be  found  to  fall  vacant  in  regular 
order.  Broccoli,  or  any  of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  may  be  succeeded, 
by  Beans  or  Peas,  or  even  Celery,  with  Peas  between  the 
trenches.  After  any  of  the  root  crops,  sn<^  as  Carrots,  &c., 
the  ground  should  be  well 'manured,  and  will  come  in  for 
Bmssels  Sprouts  and  similar  things ;  and  where  early  Potatoes 
and  early  Turnips  have  grown,  Cauliflowers  m^  suooeed  them. 
Late  Potato  and  Turnip  ground  will  cany  a  crop  of  Sootch 
Kale  or  any  other  sort  of  Greens  for  spring  cutting.  Celery 
ground  is  suitable  for  either  Asparagus  or  Carrots,  Beet,  and 
the  like,  and  Parsnips  on  such  a  preparation  grow  remarkably; 
Scarlet  Runners  or  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  will  also  do  well  on 
such  ground. 

The  above  description  and  arrangement  are  confined  to  the 
principal  sorts  of  vegetables,  the  most  of  which,  whether  by 
gardeners,  amateurs,  or  cottagers,  must  be  grown  to  a  large  or 
small  extent ;  but  other  vegetables,  such  as  Spinach,  which 
grows  into  use  quioldy,  may  be  arranged  by  the  side  of  those 
of  similar  duration,  so  as  to  come  off  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  above  system  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  carry  out 
more  or  less,  and  I  find  crops  succeed  with  greater  certainty, 
regularity,  and  perfection  than  if  they  were  put  into  the  ground 
in  an  indiscriminate  manner. — Thomas  Recobd. 


Fruiting  of  the  Japanese  Honeysuckle.  —  Your  corre- 
8I)ondent,  Mr.  Symons,  speaks  of  this  as  of  rare  occurrence  in 
his  neighbourhood  (Clogbron,  Co.  Dublin).  The  plant  never 
fails  to  fruit  here ;  I  could  at  this  time  pick  a  teaoupful  of  the 
little  berries  oft  one  plant  that  is  growing  over  the  gate  of  my 
kitchen  garden.  I  grew  the  plant  for  years  in  Wiltshire,  and 
never  paw  a  flower,  and  when,  about  three  years  ago,  I  first 
observed  it  flowering  here,  I  thought  the  fact  worth  recording 
in  our  locjd  paper ;  but  I  only  got  laughed  at  for  my  pains,  and 
wai  told  Ihttt  everj'one  of  my  neighbours  could  bhow  me  my 


wonderful  sight.     This  I  subsequently  found  to  be  the  case. — 
F.  Walksb,  Belvedere,  Tenby, 

MARECHAL  NIBL  versus  GLOIRE  DE  DLTON 

ROSE. 

Mb.  S.  Etbe  cannot  understand  why  I  givd  Gloire  de  Dijon 
the  preference  for  general  usefulness  to  every  other  Rose.  He 
immediately  adds,  **  I  admit  that  it  possesses  every  good  pro- 
perty that  is  desirable,  with  the  exception  of  colour."  Will  he 
allow  me  to  appropriate  his  sentiment,  saving  the  reference 
to  colour,  and  to  say,  "  This,  sir,  is  the  reason  why  ?  "  Li  my 
experience  there  is  no  other  Rose  which  is  worthy  to  receive 
this  unqualified  praise.  Hi^ppy  indeed  is  Mr.  Eyre  if  he  finds 
Mar6chal  Kiel  equally  amiable  and  generous  in  dispensing  his 
•  golden  favours.  I  freely  admit  the  superior  briUianey  of  that 
great  warrior's  achievements  as  an  exhibition  Rose.  I  know 
how  he  often  oomes  with  a  msh  and  carries  all  before  him ; 
but  I  know  also,  to  my  sorrow,  that  occasionally  he  is  foond 
wanting;  that  a  cold  ungenial  spring  like  the  last  makes  the 
gallant  old  gentleman  turn  sulky  and  refuse  to  do  his  dn^. 
But  old  Gloire  de  Dijon  says,  "  Well,  if  I'm  slow,  I'm  sure ;" 
and  slow  and  steady  wins  the  race.  As  to  colour,  that  ia  a 
mere  matter  of  taste.  A  buff  Rose  may  be  considered  by  some 
to  be  not  so  lovely  as  a  yellow,  a  dark  crimson  may  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  light  crimson,  or  a  white  to  a  pink ;  but  when  the 
colour  is  distinct  and  pleasing,  variety  lends  a  charm  to  each, 
and  we  can  no  more  do  without  the  soft  tints  of  Gloire  de 
Dijon  than  the  aureo]in  of  Mar6chal  Niel.  No,  if  we  want  to 
pick  a  hole  in  the  poor  old  "  snob's  "  ooat,  as  one  of  "  old 
Glory's"  friends  ^ve  me  from  such  friends  1),  has  unkindly 
called  him,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  of  his  size  and  shape. 
These  are  not  first-rate — ^indeed,  although  it  pains  me  to 
speak  ill  of  such  a  faithful  old  servant,  I  think  they  are  hardly 
second-rate,  but  the  truth  must  be  told.  Nevertheless^  if  any 
of  my  poorer  neighbours  asked  me  to  recommend  them  a  Rose 
to  cover  the  porch  of  their  cottage,  or  to  ornament  the  centre 
of  their  little  grass  plot,  I  should  without  hesitation  say,  **  Buy 
a  Gloire  de  Dijon ;  it  will  cost  you  little,  and  serve  you  wdl." 

In  making  these  remarks  I  should  add  that  I  am  500  fset 
above  sea  level,  exposed  to  every  wind  that  blows.  Now» 
Marshal  Niel  does  not  like  wind.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
grow  it  as  a  standard,  and  even  with  the  protection  of  a  wall— 
and  I  have  it  on  south-east,  south,  and  Bouth*west  waU»^— it 
has  its  peculiar  whims  and  f  anoidB.  The  spring  is  the  taTlng 
time,  for  Mac6chal  Niel  starts  very  early  into  growth,  and  a 
cold  April  and  May  are  its  ruin.  Put  it  under  a  glass  roof, 
and  it  is  grand ;  indeed,  if  anyone  asked  me  the  best  place  to 
grow  Mar6chal  Niel,  I  should  say  the  back  wall  of  a  lofty  con- 
servatory. There  let  this  Rose  alone  to  do  almost  as  it  likes, 
and  it  'mil  climb,  and  grow,  and  spread,  clothing  itself  with 
the  most  magnificent  foliage,  and  bedecking  itself  with  great 
golden  balls,  filling  the  air  with  a  perfume  until  you  are 
ravished  with  the  Mar^chal's  beauty,  and  declare  with  rapture 
that  he  is  the  mar^ohal,  and  king,  and  emperor  of  the  Roses 
all  in  one. 

Bat  do  not  despise  pretty  Celine  Forestier,  for  she  vrill  trsat 
you  out  of  doors  nearly  ^  well  as  Mareehal  Niel  in-doors. 
Vigorous,  free-blooming,  pretty,  and  sweet ;  good  as  a  standard 
against  a  wall  or  a  pillar,  she  is  one  of  the  last  Roses  I  should 
think  of  writing-down  as  '*  next  to  worthless."  As  to  S^nateor 
Yaisse,  if  Mr.  Eyre  will  look  he  will  see  that  I  have  given  it 
an  equal  number  of  marks  with  several  of  the  best  twelve. 
— ^R.  W.  Beaohby. 

THE  DUCHESSE  D'ANGOULfeME  PEAE. 

The  following  has  been  published  in  some  of  the  Ameriean 
periodicals,  and  is  an  amusing  example  of  exaggerated  fiction 
crystallised  round  truth : — "A  French  nobleman,  observing 
his  tenant  about  to  destroy  a  fine  thrifty  Pear  tree,  inquired 
the  cause.  He  was  told  that  it  was  a  chance  seedling,  and 
had  borne  no  fruit  in  twenty  years.  He  had  already  cut  its 
roots  preparatory  to  the  first  stroke,  but  was  ordered  to  let  it 
remain.  He  did  so,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  loaded 
with  superb  fruit  of  an  entirely  unknown  variety,  which  at 
once  became  celebrated.  The  root-pnming  the  gardener  had 
given  it  worked  like  a  charm.  Not  many  years  afterward, 
when  the  DucLeBso  d'Angouleme  was  passing  through  Lyons, 
its  inhabitants  sent  to  her  their  hospitalities.  Nine  fair 
maidens  presented  the  Duchess  with  golden  salvers,  on  which 
lay  heaped  this  precious  fruit,  and  begged  her  to  bestow  on  it 
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her  name ;  and  the  Peaar  now  reeogniaad  as  the  crowning  gloiy 
of  all  fniits,  waa  thenceforward  known  as  the  Dnoheaae  d*An- 
gonlteie." 

Now  the  simple  facts  are,  that  in  the  year  1809  a  gardener 
at  Angers,  M.  A.  P.  Andnsson,  obseired  in  the  garden  of  a 
ffurm  named  Eparronais/a  maiden  Pear  tree  bearing  good  and 
handsome  fmit.  He  obtained  from  it  gn^ts,  and  in  1812 
made  it  known  pnblidy  as  the  Poire  det  EpammaU.  This 
name  it  retained  nntil  1820,  when  he  presented  a  basket  of 
the  Pears  to  the  Bnehesse  d'Angonl^me,  asking  her  to  bestow 
a  same  upon  the  variety;  and  in  reply  her  secretary  wrote 
that  she  named  it  "Madame  la  Dachesse  d'Angoul^me,"  a 
title  it  has  from  that  time  retained. 


NEW  GIANT  ROGGA  ONION   OP  NAPLES  IN 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

At  our  last  antomn  fmit  and  flower  show  here  in  Christ- 
ehnrch,  Canterbury,  this  new  Onion  formed  the  greatest  object 
of  attraction.  An  amateur,  the  first  importer  of  the  seed, 
obtained  it  direct  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  with  the  in- 
tention of  benefiting  onr  proyince  by  the  introduction  of  a 
finer  Onion  than  we  possessed.  For  the  first  time  of  growing 
them  we  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  produce  bulbs  8  lbs. 
9  ozs.  in  weight,  but  I  will  place  in  your  hands  the  exact 
position  we  have  attained  as  regards  weight.  I  have  wondered 
many  times  whether  the  whole  crop  averaged  8  lbs.  9  ozs.  each 
Onion.  There  can  be  no  h«rm  in  my  asking  this  question.  I 
hope  to  see  the  day  Messm.  Carter  will  offer  a  £50  prize  for 
their  produetkms  in  the  colonies,  Canterbury  especially.  One 
flEdufaitor  staged  twelve  Onions  which  weighed  20  lbs.,  two  of 
flism  sealing  2  lbs.  each.  A  second  exhibitor  showed  twelve 
Onions  of  tiie  same  kind,  weighing  little  over  18  lbs.  For 
these  two  the  Judges  awarded  special  flrst-chiss  prizes,  stating 
SEt  Ae  same  time  tiiat  it  was  **  likely  to  become  a  veiy  useful 
variety."  They  were  grown  according  to  Messrs.  Carter's  in- 
stmetioos  in  their  **  Vade-Meeum,*'  and  I  think  for  a  first 
trial  in  this  country  we  have  not  done  so  badly.  We  do  grow 
most  kinds  of  v^etables  very  fine,  but  the  weight  of  these 
Onions  has  taken  us  all  by  surprise,  and  the  firm  well  de- 
serve the  special  certificate  awurded  to  them  by  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  of  London  in  I>ecember,  1889,  for  three 
speeimen  varieties  of  Onions.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that 
several  of  these  prize  Onions  disappeared  at  the  Show. — 
Wxuuujf  SwALS,  Avontide  Botanic  Garden,  New  Zealand. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT   CROPS  OF  1872. 

AiTHOueH  we  may  be  only  able  to  conjecture  what  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  many  failures  of  these  crops,  the  con- 
jectures may  be  a  sourse  from  which  something  may  be 
learned  as  to  how  to  partially  avoid  similar  losses  in  the 
future.  I  say  partially,  for  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  wholly 
done ;  but  by  noticing  where  there  was  some  approach  to  a  crop, 
and  by  other  means,  fair  hopes  might  be  entertained  that,  in 
another  season  like  the  present,  a  similar  successful  result 
might  be  obtained  by  having  more  trees  in  the  position  of 
those  which  bore  a  crop  in  1872.  First  of  all,  to  be  practical, 
I  must  describe  what  the  crop  of  the  present  year  really  has 
been  in  the  places  at  which  I  have  had  a  chance  to  see  them, 
and  confining  mj  remarks  principally  to  the  ordinary  hardy 
fruits  that  are  grown  in  quantity,  let  me  take  them  somewhat 
in  the  order  in  which  they  bloomed,  and,  perhaps,  in  this  we 
may  find  out  how  some  have  escaped  the  inclemencies  of  the 
spring  of  last  year,  while  others  have  suffered  from  it. 

Plums. — These  are  among  the  earliest  blooming  fruit  trees 
we  have,  and  consequently  among  the  hardiest,  at  least  the 
bloom  may  be  so  regarded^  When  this  tree  was  in  bloom  the 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  wished  for — ^fine,  bright,  and 
dear  without  being  too  frosty,  yet  there  was  sufficient  moisture 
for  fruit-setting — a  eondi^on  which  I  believe  to  be  of  more 
consequence  than  is  often  supposed.  Here,  in  many  cases. 
Plums  and  Damsons  have  been  abundant,  or  rather  I  should 
say  where  there  were  any  at  all  there  has  been  a  heavy  crop ; 
but  there  are  many  orchards  a  complete  failure.  Now,  how  is 
this  ?  The  position  of  the  orchard  and  the  condition  of  the 
trees  do  not  in  all  caaee  warrant  the  belief  that  such  a  result  is 
due  to  want  of  shelter  or  want  of  vigour  in  the  trees.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  most  promising  orchards  and'  indi- 
vidual trees  have  bem  entirely  without  fruit,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  -position  of  others  bearing  a  good  crop  is 
difficult  to  account  for ;  but  in  general  I  think  I  may  say  that, 


after  noticing  the  condition  of  many  orchards,  I  have  eome  to 
the  conclusion  that  shelter  from  the  east  and  south  has  had 
some  effect  in  preserving  the  crop.  In  making  this  assertion 
I  am  aware  there  may  be  numberless  exceptions;  still,  the 
general  conclusion  may  be  right,  and  the  reason,  I  apprehend, 
is  the  evil  effects  produced  by  the  early  morning  sun.  In 
such  orchards  as  mine,  if  there  is  no  cheek  very  esrty  in  the 
day,  the  blossom  appears  to  soecumb  to  the  frost  and  sun 
together,  for  the  sadden  r  effects  of  a  bright  sun  on  frozen 
vegetation  is  not  confined  to  fruit  blossom.  At  the  time  I 
write  some  rows  of  Geraniums  exposed  to  that  luminary  on 
its  first  showing  itself  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  September 
show  unmistakeably  the  evil  effects  of  so  sudden  a  change,  and 
the  same  may  be  the  case  with  the  fruit  bloom.  Strange  to 
say,  that  in  the  matter  of  Plums  there  are  few  trees  bearing 
hijf  a  crop ;  they  are  either  heavily  laden,  or  there  is  no  crop 
at  all.  In  onr  orchard  here,  at  Linton  Park,  I  do  not  think  we 
ever  had  a  better  crop.  The  trees,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are 
mostly  standards  of  ten  or  twelve  years'  growth,  planted 
amongst  Apple  trees  of  greater  age  and  size,  which  in  some 
degree  shade  and  shelter  them,  and  in  most  cases  we  had 
to  prop  up  the  branches  both  of  Plums  and  Damsons,  other- 
wiBc  they  would  have  been  broken.  A  standard  tree  of  Boyal 
Dauphine  Plum,  which  I  believe  to  be  synonymous  with  the 
Victoria,  happening  to  be  growing  near  a  large  Apple  tree  that 
forced  it  to  one  side,  was  so  laden  with  fruit  that,  having  been 
neglected  at  the  proper  time  for  propping  it  up,  it  broke  or 
rather  splintered  off  in  the  centre  of  the  bole  or  stem,  although 
it  was  more  than  a  foot  in  circumference  at  the  place.  Dam- 
sons hanging  in  dusters  like  bunches  of  Grapes  were  common 
everywhere.  A  near  neighbour  of  mine  grew  upwards  of  three 
hundred  bushels  of  Early  Orleans  Plum,  mostly  in  an  orchard 
of  mixed  trees,  on  a  hillside  sloping  gently  to  the  west — the 
best  aspect,  I  believe,  for  an  orchard  of  all  Mnds  of  fniitH,  ex- 
cepting one  of  late  Apples,  which  suffer  in  such  a  position 
from  the  high  winds  we  often  have  about  the  autumnjil  -equi- 
nox. The  same  grower  had  also  a  good  crop  of  Danrir-Mns  on 
most  of  his  trees,  but  on  others  none  at  all;  many  of  his 
Plums  were  also  failures,  being  grown  in  positions  diijering 
from  that  described.  I  may  further  add  that  the  failures  in 
general  exceeded  the  successes,  the  number  of  those  having  a 
good  crop  being  much  fewer  than  that  of  those  having  none 
at  all,  hence  the  reported  scarcity ;  and  even  where  the  crop 
was  good  it  was  only  with  the  early  varieties,  the  later  kinds 
not  turning  out  so  well.  No  doubt  the  weather  at  the  time 
the  treea  were  in  bloom  was  Is  f  avourable  than  it  was  to  the 
more  forward  kinds,  hence  their  paucity.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
however,  the  crop  of  Plums  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful one  in  this  district,  but  it  is  far  from  having  been  a 
generally  good  one. 

GoosEBEiffiiBS. — Strange  to  say,  although  this  is  in  every 
sense  a  British  fruit,  it  is  not  by  any  means  so  hardy  as  the 
Plum,  or  rather  its  bloom  and  embryo  fruit  are  more  liable  to 
injury  from  frosts ;  and  during  the  past  season  I  witnessed 
the  effects  of  very  late  frosts  on  the  young  Gooseberries. 
With  us,  and  I  may  add  in  the  neighbourhood  generally. 
Gooseberries  produced  plenty  of  bloom,  and  it  set  well,  and 
for  a  time  was  promising  enough,  when  the  severe  weather,  so 
detrimental  to  other  things,  set  in,  and  Gooseberries  ku:ge 
enough  for  use  fell  off  in  such  quantities  that  some  were 
gathered  up  and  sent  to  market.  A  very  sharp  frost  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  May,  following  one  the  preceding 
morning,  destroyed  the  hopes  of  many  fruit-growers  both  in 
respect  to  Ctooeebefrics  and  other  fruits,  and  the  crop  dwindled 
away  so  that  there  were  few  Gooseberries ;  and  even  bashes 
growing  beneath  other  trees  did  not  seem  to  escape  better 
than  those  in  the  open  groxmd.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be 
remarked  that  in  general  the  trees  have  been  healthy  all 
summer,  there  being  less  caterpillar  than  in  most  years ;  and 
judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  trees  at  the  present  time, 
a  good  crop  may  be  expected  in  1878  if  weather  and  other 
conditions  be  favourable.  As  it  is,  the  crop  of  1872  has  been 
an  indifferent  one,  and  owing  to  the  wet  dull  weather  we  had 
in  July,  the  berries  that  did  ripen  were  certainly  deficient  in 
flavour,  neither  were  they  so  early  as  usual,  but  they  kept  longer. 

Bed  and  White  Cubbants. — Owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  injury  done  to  the  trees  in  1871  by  caterpillars,  they  were 
not  in  such  good  a  condition  to  bear  a  crop  as  in  some  former 
years,  hence  they  more  easily  succumbed  to  the  indamenoy  of 
the  weather ;  but  a  gentleman  near  here  who  grows  several 
acres  of  this  fruit,  took  the  precaution,  but  rarely  practised 
even  in  private  places,  of  syringing  his  plantation  with  the 
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eame  mixture  as  he  used  in  his  Hop-grounds,  namely,  soft-soap 
diluted  in  water.  This,  in  a  great  measure,  destroyed  the 
caterpillar,  and  last  year  he  had  an  excellent  crop  while  most 
of  his  neighbours  had  none  at  all.  Such  a  success  ought  to 
teach  us  a  lesson,  for  if  it  pays  the  grower  for  market  to  do 
such  a  thing,  it  ought  to  pay  the  private  grower.  As  it  was, 
the  Currant  crop  was  a  poor  one ;  the  number  of  trees  bearing 
any  considerable  quantity  was  small  compared  with  that  of 
trees  which  had  scarcely  any  fruit ;  but,  as  may  be  said  in  re- 
spect to  the  Gooseberry,  the  trees  are  in  an  excellent  condition 
for  another  year. 

Black  Cubbants. — ^It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  this  crop,  as 
some  growers  report  a  failure  and  others  a  moderate  quantity. 
In  our  own  case  there  was  at  one  time  a  promise  of  sufficient 
fruit  for  all  purposes,  but  they  did  not,  what  Grape-growers 
would  call,  "  finish  well."  The  berries  did  not  all  swell  out  to 
the  proper  size,  and  a  large  number  were  partly  covered  with 
a  black  kind  of  rust,  rendering  the  sample  anything  but  good. 
I  find  it  receives  the  general  appellation  of  blight,  and  has 
been  common  to  the  Black  Currant  in  former  years  as  well  as  in 
1872.  Its  presence  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  as  it  sometimes 
affects  fruit  growing  in  low  and  moist  situations  as  well  as  in 
high  and  dry  ones ;  neither  do  I  attribute  it  to  the  frost  alone, 
although  that  in  conjunction  with  the  xmoongenial  state  of  the 
atmosphere  may  have  been  the  cause.  As  a  whole,  the  crop  of 
Black  Currants  may  be  reported  as  having  been  somewhat 
better  than  that  of  Bed  Currants ;  still,  it  was  far  short  of  being 
even  what  may  be  called  **  a  half-crop." — J.  Bobson. 

(To  be  continued.) 

ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER  AT  FERNIEHURST. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Orchids  in  flowec  in  the  collection 
of  E.  Salt,  Esq.«  Femiehurst,  on  Christmas-day — 

Adft  ftorantiaoa 
Angnecom  seaqnipedale 
Barkari*  Skinneri 


gnperb* 
Calanthe  VeitcbU 

▼estita  luieo-ocalata 

Testita  rubroooolata 

vestlta  Tumeri 
Cattle/a  bolbosa 

labiau 

Trianip 
CcBlogyne  ciistata 

speoioM 
Cjpripodiom  Dayanum 

insigne 

▼enastam 

yUlosnm 
Dendzobiam  heterocaipam 

Linawiannm  (moniliforme) 
Epidendram  erabeaeena 

yitellinam  majus 
Leila  albida 

albida  rosea 

anoeps 

antamoalifl 

Baperbiens 
Limatodes  rosea 
Lyoaste  ementa 


Lyeaste  Skinnarl 

Skinnoii  alba 
Masdevallia  tovarenflis 
Maxillaria  yennsta 
Mesospinidiiun  aanguinenm 

mlcanicam 
Miltonia   Wanoewloail   (Oncidiom 

Weltonl) 
Odontoglossom  BlontU 

Cerrantesii 

ordatom 

criRtaium 

Hallii 

Ir.sleayii 

Bossii 
Onciditun  aoromim 

bioalloscuu 

eraentum 

cucullatum 

Krameriannm 

leopardinam 
Peaoatorea  carina 
Pbalaen(^Bia  grandifloia 
PHomna  fragnns 
Pleione  bamilis 
Bodrignozia  leennda 
Sophronites  grandiflora 
Zygopetalom  Maokayi 


Except  in  the  case  of  two  or  three,  the  above  bore  fully 
expanded  blooms  on  the  dav  named.  Those,  however,  iust  on 
the  point  of  opening  their  aelicate  blossoms  were  not  by  any 
means  less  interesting,  particularly  Epidendrum  erubescens, 
a  plant  not  often  seen  in  flower.  The  one  referred  to  has  a 
branching  spike  bearing  twenty-three  blooms;  sepals  and  petals 
light  or  delicate  mauve,  rather  darker  at  the  edges ;  lip  a  shade 
darker,  and  greenish  white  at  the  base.  It  Ir  not  so  attractive 
as  many  forms  of  the  genus,  although  a  very  desirable  species. 
Pleione  humilis  is  shown  in  a  small  pot  with  over  two  doaen 
blooms.  This  is  one  of  a  genus  that  deserves  more  attention 
from  amateurs  than  thejr  generally  give  it.  The  never-failing 
OdontoglosBum  Bluntii  is  represented  with  some  half-dozen 
spikes,  the  largest  having  twenty-two  flowers,  the  smallest  nine. 
One  of  these  was  open  in  November,  and  is  still  as  clean  and 
fresh  as  ever.  It  is  a  pretty  well-lmown  fact  that  Femiehurst 
is  rarely  or  never  witnont  a  spike  or  spikes  of  this  lovely  gem. 
The  total  number  of  spikes  daring  the  past  year  was  105. 

The  foregoing  list  will  plainly  show  that  it  is  an  erroneous 
idea  to  suppose  that  winter  is  a  dull  time  among  Orchids ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  may  say  comparatively  gay,  the  winter-bloom- 
ing Orchids  being  both  varied  and  numerous. — C.  J.  White. 


to  a  south  wall  was  covered  with  leaves  ;  it  also  had  four 
full  well-shaped  blooms,  which  would  not  disgrace  any  garden 
in  September,  and  twenty  buds  which  will  open  in  about  a 
week,  should  the  present  mild  weather  continue.  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison  also  looked  well,  with  buds  that  in  all  proba- 
bility will  expand  in  two  or  three  days.  About  ten  days  since 
I  had  some  fine  blooms  on  SombreuU,  but  a  frosty  night  rather 
disagreed  with  them.  These  Roses  have  never  had  any  pro- 
tection, simply  the  benefit  of  a  southern  aspect  in  a  sheltered 
nook.  Some  years  since  I  had  a  fine  bloom  of  G6n4ral  Jacque- 
minot on  Christmas-day,  but  even  in  Cornwall  a  Bourbon  and 
a  Tea-scented  Rose  cannot  be  called  common  at  this  season  of 
the  year. — J.  W.,  Redruth,  Cornwall, 

In  a  gentleman's  garden  in  this  neighbourhood  (Famden), 
is  a  bed  of  Primroses  all  in  fuU  bloom.  A  Cydonia  japonica 
against  a  south  wall  is  also  coming  into  flower,  and  yesterday 
(January  5th),  I  cut  two  fuUy-expanded  blooms  of  Gloire  de 
Dijon  Rose,  quite  equal  to  summer  blooms,  but  wanting  in 
fragrance. — T.  J.  H.,  Famden,  Cheshire. 


CHANGING  THE  TOPS  OF  APPLE  TREES  TO 

PEAR. 

Peabs  grafted  or  budded  on  bearing  Apple  trees  is  the 
quickest,  surest,  and  cheapest  way  I  ever  grew  Pears.  I  never 
picked  better  Pears  from  standards,  or  any  other  under-growth 
for  the  Pear,  than  I  have  pidced  from  old  Apple  trees  topped 
and  budded  or  grafted  with  Pears ;  and  th^  always  bore  early 
and  profusely.  In  large  Apple  orchards,  Bometimes,  and  more 
too,  are  found  worthless,  scraggy  trees ;  on  such  I  have  prac- 
tised changing  to  Pear.  I  never  failed  in  two  years  to  get  a  good 
crop.  In  some  trees,  the  Pear  would  die-out  in  five  or  six 
years,  while  others  were  healthy  to  my  knowledge  eighteen 
years,  and  still  doing  well  the  last  I  saw  them,  in  1865,  in 
Franklin  county,  Ohio.  To  insert  but  one  to  three  grafts  in  a 
large  Apple  top,  they  will  soon  smother-out  and  die,  and  some 
grafted  Apple  tops  (varieties)  will  not  grow  Pears  well  from  my 
grafting  or  budding  knives.  The  more  seemingly  the  top  of 
the  Apple  to  the  original  seedling,  in  good  health,  the  longer 
the  Pear  lasts,  and  the  more  profitable  to  the  grower.  I  have 
only  practised  this  for  my  own  benefit.  I  have  never  recom- 
mended it,  Qxcept  to  scienced  grafters  or  budders. 

I  am  practising  the  same  system  in  my  xmcertain-looking 
Apple  tops  here.  The  grafts  and  buds  are  all  looking  well.  I 
never  depend,  however,  on  this  mode  alone.  The  Pear  root 
always  for  Pear  orchards  for  me.  I  have  dwarfs,  but  would  not 
give  one  good  standard,  or  one  well-set  Apple  top  for  a  do2en 
of  them,  unless  the  Pear  can  be  made  to  take  root  by  the 
time,  or  soon  after,  it  comes  in  bearing. — ^W.  W.  Tipton,  Bur- 
Unburn,  Kansas  (in  HortictUturist.) 


ELECTION  OF  ROSES.— No.  4. 

{Concluded  from  pags  5.) 
Mr.  BicHARD  Tapxbb,  Growhurat,  East  Snoaez. 


1. 

2. 
8. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
& 


MiiiDNESs  OF  THE  Season. — ^Bcforc  leaving  home  this  morn- 
ing (December  30th)  for  business,  I  took  my  customary  walk 
around  my  garden  to  see  how  my  pets  were  looking,  and 
although  most  of  them  were  leafless,  there  were  some  excep- 
tiouM.    A  flue  healthy  plant  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  trained 


Charles  Laf ebrre 
Madame  Bothsehild 
Edoaard  Morren 
Louis  Van  Hootte 
Gomtesse  d'Ozford 
Perfection  de  Lyon 
Marie  Baumann 
Marquise  de  CasteUane 
9.  Mdlle.  Eagi&nie  Verdier 
10.  S^natenr  Yaisae 
IL  Soarexur  d*un  Ami 

12.  Mar^chal  Niel 

13.  Alfred  Colomb 

14.  Mdlle.  Annie  Wood 

15.  Baronne  Hanssman 

16.  Boole  de  Neige 

17.  Gomtesse  de  Ghalnillant 
la  Doie  of  Wellington 

19.  Duke  of  Edinboxgh 

20.  Exposition  de  Brie 

21.  Francois  FontainiB 

22.  La  France 

28.  Christine  Nillson 
24.  Fisher  Holmes 
26.  Jules  Margottin 

26.  John  Hopper 

27.  Madame  Alice  Dnreaa 
2&  Madame  Victor  Verdier 

29.  Mdlle.  Marie  Bady 
80.  Manrioe  Bemardin 
8L  Pierre  Notting 
82.  Prince  Humbert 


88.  Baron  OoneUa 
84.  Beauty  of  Waltham 
86.  Mdlle.  Th^reee  Leret 

86.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 

87.  Monsieur  Wodfleld 

88.  William  BoUison 

89.  XarierOIibo 

40.  Monsieor  Noman 

41.  O^eral  Jacqueminot 

42.  Gloire  de  Dijon 
48.  Bubens 

44.  Naroisse    ' 
46.  Lord  Clyde 

46.  Prinoeos  Mary  of  Oamfaridge 

47.  Pitord 

48.  Paul  N^n 

48.  Celine  Forestier 

60.  PrinoeOamiUedeBohan 

TXAS  AND  M OISBTrBS. 

1.  Sonrenir  d*nn  Ami 
a.  aioire  de  Dijon 
8.  MarSohal  Niel 
4.  Bubens 
6.  Madame  Maigottin 

6.  Madame  Falcot   . 

7.  Belle  Lyonnaise 

8.  Adam 

9.  Nardsse 

10.  DeroniMisis 

11.  Celine  Forestier 

12.  Niphetos 


Itamarj  9, 1898. 
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Mr.  W.  NiOHOL,  ChtftaMT,  DiinkstoiM  Ptrkt  Boiy  St.  Edmnndi. 


1.  Alfred  Colomb 

S.  Chmrtes  LefobTn 

8.  M&reclud  Niel 

4.  Bake  of  Bdlnbargh 

^  PiamNottiiig 

<S.  Marqolae deOMt«U«n« 

7.  Baronecg  Rothachild 

8.  JohnHoi^ar 

9.  LaFnoM 

Itf.  llaiia  BMUBAim 

11.  Dr.  Andzy 

1^  SesAteor  YaiaM 


1& 
14. 
15. 
16w 
17. 

la 

19. 
SI. 


91. 


27. 


30. 
81. 


B«Mitj  of  WAlthun 

Comt«saede  Ch»bril]Abt 

ComtosM  d'Ozf Old 

Dae  do  Bohan 

I>aQhMM  de  Csyloa 

Dake  of  WelUa^Um 

Edoaard  Morren 

£xpo«ition  de  Brie 

La  ViUe  de  St.  Denis 

La  Doehene  de  Momj 

Elie  Morel 

Leopold  L 

Madame  Gharlee  Wood 

Madame  Yiotor  Yerdior 

Madame  Boutin 

Madame  Cl^enoe  Jdgneaaz 

Madame  Yidot 

Kedame  Caillat 

Looifl  Yan  Hontte 

Maieehal  YaUlant 


88.  Niphetoa 

84.  Oloire  de  Yltxr 

86.  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady 

88.  Mdlle.  Eogniie  Yerdler 

87.  Mdlle.  Annie  Wood 

88.  Margaeiite  de  St.  Amand 

89.  Manrice  Bemardin 

40.  Adam 

41.  SooTenir  d'EUae 
4a.  DeTonieneia 

48.  XaTierOUbo 
44.  Yietor  Yerdler 
46.  Soarenir  d*an  Ami 

46.  Prineeee  Mary  of  Cambridge 

47.  Gloire  de  '^ftnUnay 

48.  Mdlle.  M.  Dombndn 
48.  Glcire  de  Yitry 

60.  Monaiear  Noman 

TEAS  A3n>  vonsTna. 
1.  Marshal  Niel 

5.  DeTonienaia 

8.  Triompbe  de  Bennes 
4.  SoaTenlr  d'an  Ami 

6.  Kipbetot 

6.  Clotb  of  Gold 

7.  tioarenlr  d'Eliae 
&  Oloire  de  Dijon 

9.  Babena 

10.  Madame  WiUermoB 

11.  Madame  MargotUn 
la.  Adam 


Bar.  C.  F.  Pkacb,  Appleton*le-8treet. 


L  M«^F^ii*i  Niel 

2.  Madame  BothMhild 

8.  Alfred  Colomb 

4.  Marie  Baomann 

5.  Qiarles  Lef ebTT* 
6u  LaTranee 

7.  Jobn  Hopper 

a  Comtesse  d'Ozford 

9.  Mdlle.  Xngteie  Yerdler 

10.  Emilie  Haoaboig 

11.  Dapoy-Jamain 
IS.  Oloire  de  Dijon 


18. 
14. 
15. 

18. 
17. 
1& 
19. 
«. 
SL 


24. 


SB. 

SfJ, 


8a 

81. 


Dr.  Andiy 

Madame  Yietor  Yerdler 
Monaiear  Noman 
S^nateor  Yaisie 
Looifl  Yan  Hontte 
MdUe.  Marie  Bady 
Madame  Gaillat 
Daehesse  de  Momy 
Madame  Yidot 
Comteaae  de  Chabrillant 
Prineeee  Mary  of  Cambridge 
Abel  Grand 

Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 
MdUe.  Th^rSee  Leret 
DoedeBobam 
Yietor  Yerdler 
Marqnifle  de  Caatellane 
Pierre  Notting 
Dokeof  Edinborgh 
XarierOUbo 


88.  Dake  of  Wellington 
84.  Lord  Mananlsy 
86.  FiaherHohnea 

86.  Madame  Q^menee  Joigneaox 

87.  Mareebal  YaiUant 

88.  Soarenir  de  la  Matmaiflon 
80.  Antoine  Daeber 

40.  Mrs.  Cbarlea  Wood 

41.  Maariee  Beraardin 

43.  Gte^ralJaoqaeminot 

48.  Ferdinand  de  Leeseps 

44.  Jolee  Maxgottln 
46.  Mdlle.  Annie  Wood 

46.  Mdlle.  BocnaSre 

47.  Boole  de  Neige 

4a  Baronne  de  Mayxuod 

49.  Loolee  MaxgottlA 
60.  Baron  Gonella 

TBAS  AMD  VOIBXTTXa. 

1.  Mareebal  Niel 
a.  Gloire  de  Dijon 
a  DeToniensifl 
4.  Soovenir  d'on  Ami 
6.  Celine  Foreetier 

6.  Belle  Lyoonalie 

7.  Madame  Willermoi 
a  Adam 

9.  Bomdre 

10.  SooTenir  d'EUee 

11.  Marie  Siaely 

12.  Looiae  de  Savoie 


Bev.  E.  LAacsLLBfl,  Newton  St.  Loe,  near  BxiatoL 


1.  MarMial  Niel 
a.  CbarieeLefebTre 
a  Alfred  Colomb 

4.  Jobn  Hopper 

5.  LaFraooe 

6.  Madame  Yietor  Yerdier 

7.  Madame  Botbsebild 

a  Mdlle.  Eag6nie  Yerdier 
9.  Marie  Baomann 

10.  Prinee  CamiUe  de  Boban 

11.  Seoateor  Yaieee 
IS.  Gloire  de  Dijon 

la  Boole  de  Nelge 

14.  Oamille  Bemardln 

15.  CentifoliaBoflea 

la  Comteme  de  Chabrlllaat 

17.  Comtesae  d'Ozford 

la  Dr.  Andxy 

19.  Dae  de  Wellington 

SO.  Edoaard  Morren 

SL  Ellae  Boelle 

2S.  Ex^rition  de  Brie 

Sa  Felix  Genero 

24.  Ferdinand  de  Leeseps 

tt.  Francois  Laebarme 

96.  Hippolyte  Flandrin 

27.  Horaee  Yemet 

aa  Jolee  Margottin 

29.  LordMacaalay 

80.  liooiae  Peyronnj 

81.  Looiae  Yan  Hontte 

82.  Madame  Freeman 


88.  Madame  Yidot 
84.  Mdlle.  Marie  Bady 

86.  Marqoise  de  CasteUane 
8a  Margoerite  de  St.  Amand 

87.  Misalngnun 
8a  Pierre  Notting 

88.  Yietor  Yerdier 

40.  LooiM  Margottin 

41.  Soarenir  de  la  Malmaiaow 
41L  DeroniensiB 

4a  Eogtee  Desgaohes 

44.  Mi^ameFaloot 

45.  Madame  Willermos 

46.  Nipbetos 

47.  Soovenir  d'on  Ami 
4a  SooTenir  d'Elise 
49.  Celine  Foreetier 
60.  Paol  N^n 

TXAS  AND  V0I8KTTS8. 

1.  Mareebal  Niel 
a  Gloire  de  Dijon 

8.  Nipbetos 

4.  Madame  Fdoot 
6.  Madame  Willermoz 

6.  SooTenir  d*Elise 

7.  SooTenir  d'on  Ami 
a  Paoline  Laboote 

9.  Eogdne  Deagaohes 

10.  Den>niensis 

11.  Lamarqoe 

IS.  Celine  Forestier 


1. 

a 
a 

4. 
6. 

a 

7. 

a 
a 

10. 

11. 
la 

13. 
14. 
15. 

la 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

ai. 

22. 
88. 
94. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
81. 
82. 


Bar.  E.  Hahdubt, 

Mareebal  Niel 
Madame  itrtth«<»iiiM 
Marie  Baomann 
Alfred  Colomb 
MdUe.  Eoffenie  Yerdier 
Marquise  de  Caatellane 
Cbanes  Lef ebrre 
Soovenir  d'Elise 
Soovenir  d'on  Ami 
La  France 
Loois  Yan  Hontte 
Emilie  Haosborg 

Devoniensis 

John  Hopper 

Ferdinand  de  Leeseps 

Senateor  Yaisse 

Maigoerite  de  St.  Amand 

Due  de  IV>haTi 

MdUe.  Marie  Bady 

BeUe  Lyonnaiae 

Madame  Yietor  Yerdier 

Madame  Trifle 

Madame  WiUermos 

Madame  Clemenee  Joigneanx 

Edooard  Morren 

Comteesed'Oxford 

Dokeof  Edinborgfa 

Dopuy-Jamain 

Xavier  OUbo 

Comte  de  Paris 

Nipbetos 

AlbaBoeea 


Baltonsboroogh. 

8a  Prinoeu  Maiy  of  Cambridge 

84.  Doebesae  de  Caylos 

85.  Anna  de  Dieabaeh 
8a  CatberineMermet 
87.  CentifoUa  Boeea 
Sa  Doke  of  WeUincton 
89.  CamiUe  Bemarjin 

40.  Dr.  Andry 

41.  Celine  Foreetier 

42.  Triompbe  de  Beones 
48.  Pierre  Notting 

44.  Gloire  de  Dijon 

45.  Expoeltion  de  Brie 

46.  Sophie  CoqoereUe 

47.  Abel  Grand 
4a  £Uo  Morel 

48.  Clotilde  BoUand 
60.  Fisher  Holmes 

TBAB  AND  MOISETTBS. 

1.  Marechal  Niel 
a.  Soovenir  d'EUse 
8.  Soovenir  d'on  Ami 
4  Devoniensis 
5.  Catherine  Mermet 
a  BeUe  Lyonnaiae 

7.  Niphetos 

8.  Madame  Trifle 

9.  Madame  WiUermos 

10.  Babens 

11.  AlbaBosea 

12.  Comte  de  Paris 


A  Modest  Bose-Chrover  of  the  Eastern  Coonties. 


1.  Abel  Grand 

2.  Gharlee  Lef ebvre 
a  Dr.  Andry 

4.  Doebeese  de  C«ylas 

6.  Emilie  Haosborg 
a  John  Hopper 

7.  Biadame  BothsehUd 
Prinee  de  Portia 
Mareebal  Niel 
Marie  Banmann 
Comteeae  d'Oxford 


a 
a 

10. 

11. 


aa  MdUe.  JLaalsnie  Yerdier 
27.  MdUe.  ThZ>rese  Levet 
aa  Miss  Digram 
ao.  Mons.  Bonoenne 

80.  Mons.  WoolAeld 

81.  Maariee  Bemardln 
8a  Mons.  Noman 
88.  Maiqoise  de  CasteUane 
84.  Paol  Yerdier 

86.  Pierre  Notting 
sa  Qoeen  Ylctoria 

87.  Beine  do  Midi 
8a  Senateor  Yaisse 
80.  Soovenir  de  la  Malmaison 

40.  Sophie  CoqoereUe 

41.  Yietor  Yerdier 
4a  Yeloora  Poarpr6 
4a  Wm.  Griffith 

44.  WUhelm  Pfttser 

45.  Xavier  OUbo 
4a  Nipbetos 

47.  Madame  Yietor  Yerdier 
4a  Madame  Charles  Wood 
49.  Soovenir  d'nn  Ami 
60.  Margoerite  de  St.  Amand 

26.  MdUe.  Marie  Bady 

This  gentleman  adds—**  I  eannot  pot  La  Franoe  in  the  fifty;  sltfaongh  a 
free  bloomer,  and  when  caoght  at  the  right  time  good  for  exhibition,  it  has  a 
wasbed-oot  look  aboot  it."  He  also  says  that  he  has  bot  few  Teas,  his 
sitoatlon  not  soiting  them. 


la  Madame  AogosU  Yerdier 

18.  Alfred  Colomb 

14.  ClotUde  BoUand 

15.  Duo  de  Wellington 

16.  Devoniensis 

17.  Doke  of  Edinboxgh 
la  Gloire  de  Dijon 

19.  Ferdinand  de  Lc 

20.  Edooard  Morren 
Bl.  Gloire  de  Santenay 
2a  Loois  Yan  Hootte 
sa  Madame  Chas.  Crapelet 
24.  Madame  FUUon 


Bev.  E.  N.  Pocmzr,  SUeby 

1.  Marshal  Niel 

a  Gharlee  Lef  ebvre 

a  Alfred  Colomb 

4.  LaFranee 

6.  Marqoise  de  CasteUane 

6.  Comteeae  d'Oxford 

7.  Margoerite  de  St.  Amand 
a  Marie  Baomann 

9.  Madame  BothsehUd 

10.  John  Hopper 

11.  Yietor  Yerdier 

12.  Madame  Yietor  Yerdier 

la  Dr.  Andxy 

14.  Horaee  Yemet 

15.  Gloire  de  IMJon 
la  Emilie  Haosborg 

17.  MdUe.  Eog6nle  Yezdler 

la  Doe  de  Boban 

10.  Madame  C16menoe  Joigneaoz 

90.  Maoriee  Bemaidin 

21.  Doke  of  Edinborgh 

2a  Edooard  Morren 

23.  Mra.  Charies  Wood 

24.  Dopoy-Jamain 

25.  MdUe.  Marie  Bady 

26.  Doe  de  Wellington 
2T.  Senateor  Yalaae 
2a  Soavenir  d'on  Ami 
29.  Piexre  Notting 

80.  Xavier  OUbo 

81.  MdUe.  Th«rdse  Levet 

sa  Madame  Charlee  Crapelet 


Yloarsge,  Looghboroogh. 

88.  Fisher  Holmes 
84  Leopold  L 

86.  Gloire  de  Yltxy 

86.  Ferdinand  de  Leeseps 

87.  Comtesae  de  Chabrillant 
sa  Mons.  Noman 

89.  PaolN^ron 

40.  CentifoUa  Boeea 

41.  Monaiear  Boneenne 

4^  Soavenir  de  la  Malmaison 
4a  Marqoise  de  Mortemart 
44.  Ci^erine  Mermet 

46.  LeoDold  Haosborg 
4a  Daeneese  de  Momy 

47.  Baron  Gonella 
4a  LordMacaolsy 
49.  Black  Prinee 
60.  Devoniensis 

TBA8  AKD  NOXnTTBS. 

1.  Mareebal  Niel 
a  Gloire  de  Dijon 

8.  Devoniensis 
4.  Niphetos 

6.  Soovenir  d'on  Ami 
a  Soovenir  d'Eliae 

7.  Madame  Margottin 
a  Madame  WiUermos 

9.  BeUe  Lyonnaiae 

10.  Madame  Brevy 

11.  Catherine  Mermet 
la  Cdine  Foreetier 


"A  YsBT  MooKST  Boss-Gbowxb,'*  Bipon. 

1.  LaFranee  a  Soovenir  de  la  Malmaiioa 

a  Soovenir  d'on  Ami  4.  Loois  Yan  Hootte 


1 

1 


80 
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8.  FmDQOii  LAohanne 
0.  Pmldeiit  Thiers 

7.  Bimlttiax  Yalne 

8.  Dnke  of  Kdiabiugh 

9.  PresideDt  WiUennoz 
IOl  Lord  Maeanli^ 

11.  Xavier  OUbo 

la.  YioomteMe4eY«diig 

18.  Charles  Lefehvre 
14..  Jules  Margottin 
16.'  Prinee  Leon 

18.  Madame  Biverv 
17.  DevoniensiB 
1&  PaolNdroD 

19.  Charles  YexdAir 
SO.  Oomte  de  NauienU 

n.  Josephine  de  BeanhTnain 
99.  Boayenir  de  Coaste  Cavoor 
98.  John  Hopper 
94.  MdUe.  Annie  Wood 

96.  Beanty  of  Waltham 
96w  Coape  d'Hib^ 

97.  Louise  P»zoiiiigr 

98.  Madame  Boatin 

99.  Oloire  de  Saatem^ 

80.  Marie  Baomaim 

81.  AngnsteMi^ 
89.  Madame  dart 
88.  Charles  Lee 

84.  SouTttiir  de  Br.  Jamain 


86.  Thjxa  Hammerick 
88.  Madame  Moreaa 

87.  Beine  dn  Midi 

88.  Miss  Ingram 
88.  Bichard  WaUaee 

40.  Madame  Bellon 

41.  Andr£  Dnnand 
49.  Napoleon  lEL 
48.  Monplaisir 
44.  Fisher  Holmaa 

46.  PaolYerdier 

40.  Madame  Boasaat 

47.  (Hn^ral  JaeqnemJnei 

48.  Margnerite  de  6t.  Amamd 
48.  Comte  de  Paris 

60.  Doohees  of  Bncelenoh 

TEAS  AMX>  MOIBBTCM. 

1.  Mar«chal  Niel 
9.  SoUMerxe 
&  C^ine  Fftrestier 
4.  Soarenir  d'on  Ami 

6.  Yioomtesse  de  Oacee 

8.  Homer 

7.  Lamarqoe 

a  Elise  Saava«e 

9.  La  Biohe 

10.  Ophirie 

11.  IsabeUa  Or^ 

19.  Madame  Maigoltfii 


Ber.  C.  H.  BuuiBB,  Credenhlll  Beetory,  Henfoid. 


1.  MarechalNiel 
9.  Charles  Lefehvre 
8.  Devoniensis 
4.  Comtesse  d*Ozford 
0.  Louis  YanHontte 
8.  Emilie  Hansboig 
7.  Marie  Banmann 
8i  Monsisor  Noman 
B.  La  France 

10.  Mdlle.  EofltoieYsvai^ 

11.  Madame  Bothsohild 
19.  Oloire  de  Dijon 

18.  Alfred  Colomb 

14.  Abel  Grand 

16.  Marquise  de  Casiellane 

18.  John  Hopper 

17.  Daeheese  de  Gaylos 

15.  Doke  of  Edinbmgfa 

19.  HoraeeYemefc 

90.  Ferdinand  de  Iioaseps 

91.  Edooard  Morron 
99.  Capitaine  l4unure 
98.  Centif olia  Bosea 

9L  Madame  Cl^menoe  Jolgneanx 

96.  Madame  Charles  Orapeiet 
96w  Margaerito  de  St.  Amaad 

97.  Monsieur  Boneenne  ' 

98.  Pierre  Motting 
9A.  Madame  Caillat 

80.  Madame  Yidot 

81.  Madame  YieUv  Yardier 
88.  Madame  Biavy 


88.  Madame  Alice  Dnrean 
84.  Prinee  Camille  de  Bohan 
86.  BeiaednMidi 

86.  Benatenr  Yaisse 

87.  Yietor  Yeidier 

88.  Dapoy-Jamain 
80.  Dr.  Andxy 

40.  Jules  Maigottin 

41.  Expoidtion  de  Bxie 
49.  Xavier  OUbo 

48.  Prince  of  Wales  (liaton's) 

44.  Mdlle.  Bonnaire 

45.  Nardy  Frdroe 

46.  AlbaBoeca 

47.  Belle  Lyonnaiw 

48.  La  YUle  de  St.  Denis 
48.  Paul  N^xon 

60.  Madame  Berard 

TBA8  ANI)  KOISXTIM. 

1.  Mar^chal  Niel 
9.  Gloire  de  Dijon 
8.  Lamarque 
4.  Deroniensis 
6.  Madame  Berard 

6.  Bonrenir  d'Blise 

7.  Triomphe  de  Bennea 

8.  Belle  Lyonnaise 

9.  Cloth  of  Gold 
10.  Solfaterre 
IL  AttaBosea 
19.  Madame  BmTy 


Bey.  H.  H. 

1.  MarechalNiel 
9.  Charles  Lefebyxe 
8.  Alfred  Colomb 
4.  Dnchesse  de  Gaylofl 
8.  Duke  of  £dlnbargfa 

6.  Madame  Yietor  Y«di«r 

7.  Marie  Banmann 

8.  La  France 

9.  John  Hopper 

10.  Gloire  delHjon 

11.  Celine  Forestiar 

19.  Comtesse  de  Ghabrillant 

18.  Antoine  Dnoher 
14.  Beauty  of  Waltham 
16.  Deyienne  Lamy 

16.  Dr.  Andry 

17.  Dupuy-JamaJn 

18.  Edonard  Moxien 

19.  Bey.  H.  H.  Domtarain 

90.  G^ixal  Jaaqueminot 

91.  Jules  Margottin 
99.  Louise  Peronny 
98.  LordMaeanlay 

94.  Louis  YanHoutte 

95.  Madame  Chades  Wood 

96.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amaod 

97.  Madame  Bothsehild 

98.  Madame  Yidot 

99.  Madame  Biyers 

80.  MdUe.  Eug^e  Yerdier 

81.  Marshal  YaiUmt 
89.  MdUe.  M.  Dombnin 


DoxBRAiH,  Ashlord,  Kent. 

88.  MaiqnisedeOastellane 

84.  Mons.  Noman 

85.  Piexre  Notting 

86.  Cloth  of  Gold 

87.  B«ye  d'Or 

8a  Madame  Maisottin 

89.  Sonyenir  d'un  Ami 

40.  Adrienne  Ghxlstophla 

41.  Deyoniensis, 
49.  Sombreoil 

48.  Sooyenir  d'Blise 
44.  Madame  Faloot 

46.  Prince  QanuUd  de  Bohan 
48.  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge 

47.  S^ateur  Yaisse 
4a  Yietor  Yerdier 
40.  Xayier  OUbo 
60.  Sonyenir  de  la  i 


TEAS  aud  moihucbb. 
L  MareehalNJal 
9.  Cloth  of  Gold 
a  B^ye  d'Or 
4.  Adrienne  ChristopUe 

6.  Madame  Macgottin 
a  Gloire  de  Dijon 

7.  Caine  Forestiar 

a  Sonyenir  d'nn  Ami 
9.  Madame  Faloot 

10.  Sombreml 

11.  Sonyenir  d'EUse 

12.  Deyoniensis 


6.  Emilie  Hansbnrg 
a  Gloire  de  Dijon 

7.  La  France 

8.  Louis  Yan  Hoatte 

9.  Madame  Yietor  Yendler 

10.  Marie  Banmann 

11.  Mar6ehal  Niel 
1%  John  Hofpor 

la  Abel  Grand 
14.  Antoine  DuelMr 

16.  MdUe.  Annie  Wood 
la  BeUe  Lyonnaise 

17.  Baronne  Haussman 

18.  Beauty  of  Waltham 

19.  Comtesse  de  GhabriUanfc 

90.  Comtesse  d'Ozfoid 

91.  Capitaine  Lamnre 
99.  Deyienne  Lamy 
Sa  Deyoniensis 

94.  Duo  de  Bohan 

96.  DueheeaedfaCayliw 
26.  Exposition  do  Brie 

97.  Ferdinand  de  Lessepa 
2a  Francois  Tmyre 

29.  Horace  Yemei 

80.  Jules  Margottin 

81.  Madame  Neman 

82.  Madame  Yid«t 
sa  Madame  Biyeia 

84.  MdUe.  Eugenie  Yerdier 


86.  MdUe.  Marie  Bady 

86.  MdUe.  Th^r^  Leyet 

87.  Marquise  de  CasteOane 

88.  Marquise  de  Mortemait 

89.  Marquise  des  Lfgneds 

40.  Maurice  Bemamin 

41.  Monsieur  Noman 
49.  OUyierDeUiomme 
48.  Paul  Neron 

44.  Piene  Notting 

45.  Prihce  CamUle  de  BohMi 

46.  Beine  du  Midi 

47.  S^nateur  Yaisse 
4a  Yietor  Yerdier 

48.  Xayier  OUbo 
60.  Dr.  Andxy 

TKAS  AMD  M OXBQBVnBa. 

1.  Adrienne  Christophle 

a  Alba  Bosea 

a  BeUe  LyonnaiM 

4.  President 

a  Deyoniensis 

a  Madame  de  St.  Joseph 

7.  Madame  Margottin 

a  Mariohal  Niel 

9.  Beye  d'Or 
10.  Sonyenir  dfEliae 
IL  Gloire  de  Dijon 
19.  Beine  du  Portogal 


Mr.  B.  J.  Bakxb,  Heayitree. 


1.  Alfred  Colomb 

9.  Charles  Lefebyre 

a  Marie  Banmann 

4.  Comtesse  d'Oxfocd 

a  Madame  Bothsehild 

a  Mar^ehalMial 

7.  John  Hopper 

a  Ferdinand  de 

9.  Emilie  Hansbojqg 
10.  MdUe.  Marie  BtOj 
IL  S^natenr  Yaisse 
19.  LaFranoe 

18.  Madame  Cbaries  Wood 

14.  Marquise  de  OasteUane 

15.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amend 
la  Louis  Yan  Hontte 

17.  Madame  Ylstor  Yerdier 
la  Yietor  Yerdier 

19.  MdUe  Annie  Wood 

90.  MdUe.  Ea«4aie  Yerdier 

91.  Dnchesse  de  Oaylos 

92.  Madame  CaUlat 
2a  Sonyenir  d'un  Ami 
24.  Catherine  Mennet 

96.  Maurice  Beinardin 
9a  Mar«chal  YaUlant 

97.  Dr.  Andry 
9a  Felix  Geneio 
99.  Horace  Yemet 

80.  Prince  CamiUe  de  Bohan 

81.  Due  de  Bohan 

82.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 


88.  Duke  of  WidUngtoD 
84.  Abel  Grand 
8a  Antoine  Dncher 
8a  Deyoniensis 

87.  Fisher  Holmes 

88.  Edonard  Morren 
88.  Pierre  Notting 

40.  Paul  Yerdier 

41.  Xayier  OUbo 

4±  Comtesse  de  <3hahrillawi 
48.  MdUe.  M.  Dombrain 
44.  Gloire  de  Dijon 
4a  Exposition  de  Brie 

46.  Beauty  of  Waltbam 

47.  CentifoUa  Bosea 

4a  Marquise  de  Moitemart 

48.  Hft>polyte  Flandxin 

6a  Princeas  Maiy  of  Cambridge 

TBAS  AHD  HOnSTTaS. 

1.  Mar^ehal  Niel 
a  Gloire  de  Dijon 
a  Sonyenir  d'nn  Ami 
4.  Sonyenir  d'SUse 
a  Deyoniensis 

6.  BeUe  Lyonnaise 

7.  Triomphe  de  Bennea 
a  Madame  Willennoi 
9.  Catherine  Mezmet 

10.  Adam 
IL  Niphetoa 
19.  Cloth  of  Gold 


Mr.  B.  W.  BsAOBiTtFliuder,  EingskersmU,  Tonqoaj. 

,  iroiked  out  accordhig  to  Mr.  Beaohey's  taUe. 


1.  Alfred  Colomb 
a  Chariis  Lefebyre 


Mr.  WnJiXAM  Mount,  Canterbury. 

8.  Madame  Bothsohild 
4.  Edooard  Morren 


This  list  is  in  order  of  msttt 

1.  Gloire  de  Dijon 
a  LaFranoe 
a  Alfred  Colomb 
4.  Marie  Banmann 

6.  Ferdinand  de  Leesep* 
a  Charies  Lef elyyTe 

7.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 
a  Madame  BothsehUd 

0.  Camille  Bemardin 

10.  Madame  Yietor  Yerdier 

11.  Dr.  Andiy 

12.  John  Hopper 

la  SenateurYidsse 
14.  Sonyenir  d'un  Ami 
la  Mar6chal  Niel 

16.  MdUe.  Euffhiie  Yerdier 

17.  Sonyenir  de  la  Malmaison 

18.  Dnchesse  d'Orleans 

19.  Louis  Yan  Houtte 
90.  Prinee  CamiUe  de  Bohan 
21.  Fisher  Holmes 
92.  General  Jacqueminot 

28.  Pierre  Notting 

24.  Jules  Margottin 

25.  Yietor  Yerdier 
9a  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant 
27.  Madame  Knorr 
2a  Caine  Forestier 

29.  Duke  of  Wellington 

80.  Exposition  de  Brie 

81.  Beine  du  Midi 

82.  Maurice  Bemardin 

Capt.  Wbbb,  EUovd  House,  Tamworth. 

1.  Mareehal  Niel  8.  Comtesse  de  GhatarOlant 

2.  Gloire  de  Dijon  4.  La  France 


8a  Centif  olia  Bosea 

84.  Princess  Maxy  of  Cambridge 

86.  Deyoniensis 
8a  Madame  WUlennoa 

87.  Sonyenir  d'EUse 
8a  Catherine  Mezmet 
89.  Marguerite  de  St.  Anwnd 

40.  EUza  BoeUe 

41.  Marquise  de  Castellane 

42.  MdUe.  Marie  Bady 
4a  MdUe.  Bonnaire 
44.  Madame  Clemence  Joigneaox. 
46.  Xavier  OUbo 

46.  Bubens 

47.  Antoine  Dncher 
4a  Abel  Grand 
49.  Baronne  de  MaynsM 
60.  Safrano 

TEAS  AND  KOZSBTnBfli. 

1.  Gloire  de  Dijon 
a  Sonyenir  d'un  Ami 
a  MarechalNiel 
4.  Celine  Forestier 

6.  Deyoniensis 
a  Madame  WiUermoz 

7.  Sonyenir  d'EUse 
a  Catherine  Mermet 
9.  Rubens 

10.  Safrano 

11.  Madame  Brayy 

12.  BeUe  Lyonnaise 
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Bl 


5.  Hftdame  BothsehOd 

6.  Soavenir  de  la  Mataadaan. 

7.  <lkarle«  LefebvTB 
&  Iiotrifl  Van  HoaHe 
9.  B«Mit7  of  WaUham 

10.  Alfred  Golontkb 

11.  Piatre  Netting 

18.  Aliel  Onad 

14.  AllMiltosW 

15.  Beftha  Baron 

16.  Caroline  de  Saaaal 

17.  CoBur  de  Lion 

18.  DevoniensiB 

19.  Celine  Forertier 
ao.  Dr.  Andxy 

21.  Doke  of  WelttaglMi 

S2.  Dnko  of 

38.  I>npnT-J«Bain 

34.  Elie  Morel 

35.  EsnoBition  de  Brie 

36.  FeuxOenero 

37.  G^taiamJi 

38.  OloMdS 
-99.  OoabinM 
80L  John  oopptBt 
81,  JaUe  Tovi«l0 
83.  Lord  IfiMMlMr 
^8.  Madame^MAs 
^  Madam*  BoMii 


85.  Madame  dSmeboe  Joignteax 

86.  Xayler  Ottbo 

87<  MdUe.  Maria  Bady 

8a  Mdlle.  Bonnaiie 

89.  ifdUe.  Bog^e  Verier 

40.  Ifedame  vidot 

A.  Madame  Levvl 

4^  MatgfaiaHia  de  St.  Jtnaad 

48.  Marie  Baomann 

44.  Mart^nise  de  CtsteJbUM 

45.  ttulame  WUennoa 

46.  Olifiar  Belbomuie 

.47.  Prince  Camllle  de  Bohan 
48.  S^nateor  Yaiase 
48.  BouTenir  d'EllBe 
60.  Jnlee  Maigottin 


TKi.8  ANB  XOnaRBfl. 

i.  Deronienaia 
Mar6ehalNiel 
Madame  WUlenaoz 
Gloire  de  Dijon 
AlbaBbsea 
OonMbtt 
0«nM 


3. 
8. 
4. 

6. 
6. 

7. 


1&  gottfanfc  dfiPti# 


RAINFALL  AT  APPLBTON-LE-STiaET, 

YORKSHIRE. 

Tbe  Bey.  G.  P.  Peach  reports :— The  year  1872,  which  has 
JQst  dosed,  has  achiered  the  painfiil  notoriety  of  hemg  the 
wettest  year  on  record.  The  following  short  snmmaiy  of  the 
legister  taken  at  Appleton  may  be  of  interest : — 


Jannaiy  . 
Tebmaiy  . 
Murdi  .. . 
Anrll  . .... 

Ibqr   

June  .... 
July  .... 
Aagiut .. 
80piembm 
October... 
Bbrember. 
len 

# 


Bain. 


&97 

3.61 

SLsa 

3.35 
1.66 
a97 
5.16 
3.81 
6.30 
4J>1 
4.40 
418 


43.38 


Rainy 
Days. 


19 
34 
17 
16 
10 
17 
14 
14 
17 
38 
19 
36 


305 


No 
Bain. 


13 

5 

14 

15 

81 

18 

17 

17 

18 

8 

11 

6 


161 


Wetteel  Day. 


8rd» 

5lh, 

97Cb, 

3nd, 

6th, 

18lh, 

13th, 

10th, 

4th, 

10th, 

Sted, 

16«h, 


0.49 
0.50 
OM 
0.71 
0.37 
0.96 
1.A 
0.67 
L60 
0.68 
6.68 
1.00 


Taking  the  last  six  months  of  the  year,  there  were  only  seyenty- 
<one  days  on  which  no  rain  was  recorded,  to  IIB  days  on  which 
rain  fell,  the  total  rainfall  of  the  six  months  being  26.25  inches, 
or  an  ayerage  of  4.37  inches  per  month ;  so  that  the  rainfall  for 
the  last  six  months  (which  indade  the  two  haryest  months 
of  Angnsi  and  September),  is  as  nearly  as  possible  double  the 
usual  rainfall  for  the  half-year.  Mr.  Peach  adds — Three  con- 
«eoutiye  days  in  July  were— 11th,  1.08  ;  12th,  1.42  ;  Idth,  0.98  ; 
— 3.48  inches  in  three  days.  We  haye  had  rain  eyery  day  this 
year  ae  yet. 

PHYLLOXERA  VASTATRIX. 

I  FiBSi^  became  acquainted  with  this  new  pest  of  Ihe  Grape 
Tine  at  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  Boyal  Horf  icultund 
Society  in  1870.  Mr.  George  Sage,  of  Ashridge,  brought  three 
or  four  Vine  leaves  to  that  meeting,  haying  a  number  of 
singnlar-looMng  protuberances  which  had  been  formed  on 
tbe  under  surface.  I  was  looking  at  the  leaves,  and  could,  like 
Mr.  Sage,  make  nothing  of  it ;  when  Mr.  Moore,  of  Chelsea,  I 
think  it  was,  came  up  and  at  once  pronounced  it  the  new  Vine 
pest.  It  had  appeared  on  one  or  two  plants  in  a  house  of 
young  Vines  at  Ashridge.  Mr.  Sage  was  advised  to  destroy  the 
Vines,  but  he  only  removed  the  diseased  subjects ;  these  were 
sacrificed,  root  and  branches,  together  with  the  soil  attached, 
but  he  allowed  the  apparently  heallhy  Vines  to  remain.  I  made 
several  inquiries  of  Mr.  Sage  concerning  these  Vines  during 
the  summer,  and  he  had  hopes  that  the  fell  destroyer  had  been 
conquered ;  but  it  appeared  again  in  greater  force  the  following 
season,  and  the  whole  houseful  of  Vines  had  to  be  sacrificed 
to  prevent  its  further  spread. 

The  same  season  that  the  scourge  appeared  at  Ashridge  I 
planted  a  small  house  with  Vines  that  Were  intended  to  bear 
ripe  fruit  in  March,  and  in  an  adjoining  house  there  were  a 
large  number  of  pot  Vines,  many  of  which  were  seedlings ;  all 


the  others  had  been  propagated  from  healthy  Vines  which 
had  not  preyiouslybeen  affected  with  this  disease,  nor  have 
they  been  since.  When  all  the  Vines  wei'e  in  heathy  growth 
the  disease  appeared  on  two  of  the  |>ot  Vines;  these  were 
taken  out  at  once  and  destroyed,  but  the  following  day  the 
pest  was  observed  on  the  permanent  Vines.  My  cure  waa 
this,  and  it  was  radical.  Ko  gardener  or  garden-labourer  was 
allowed  to  go  near  the  houses.  A  gang  of  men  from  the  farm 
were  set  to  ^ork ;  every  pot  Vine  and  aD  the  permanent  Vines 
were  destroyed ;  the  borders  were  cleared  out,  and  all  the  loam 
carted  ftway  a  considerable  distance  from  the  garden;  and 
until  the  bricklayers  had  limewashed  all  the  walls  the  gar- 
deners did  ilot  go  into  the  houses.  Two  seasons  have  passed 
away,  and  no  tfaoe  of  the  pest  has  appeared  in  any  of  the 
vineries.  My  imptessiott  ia  that  it  ought  to  be  stamped  ont 
as  farmers  stamp  out  the  rindei^est. 

I  have  been  led  to  record  what  I  know  of  thiv  insect,  and  whai 
I  believe  is  the  safest  way  to  deal  with  it.  Prom  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Bev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  at  South  Kensington  on  the 
4th  ult.,  one  would  be  led  to  beHeve  that  lifting  the  Vines  and 
washing  the  roots  was  an  effectual  remedy.  In  the  case  of  the 
pest  appearing  in  aoi  isolated  vinery  in  a  garden  where  there  is 
no  chance  of  its  spreading,  and  where  the  proprietor  is  anxious 
to  save  some  favourite  Vines,  it  might  be  tried.  If  I  had  to 
do  with  tbis^est  again  I  would  not  triffe  with  it,  but  would 
destroy  the  \^es  at  once,  and  after  disinfecting  the  house 
would  replant  with  young  Vmes.  Had  I  waited  until  the 
autumn  to  wash  the  roots  of  my  Vines,  the  disease  would  very 
probably  have  spread  into  the  adjoining  vineries,  and  the  whole 
would  have  been  lost.  We  do  not  hear  much  about  this 
disease ;  it  would  be  well  that  those  who  have  had  to  deal  with 
it  would  record  their  experience.  However,  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  I  would  warn  all  gardeners  to  look  out  for  the  peculiar 
excrescences  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  as  its  appear- 
ance is  first  discovered  from  this. — J.  Dottglas. 


SOME  PREDATORY  INSECTS  OF    OUS 
GARDENS.— No.  89. 

A*r  the  time  of  the  year  when  dearth  of  news  driven  some 
editors  of  small  country  papers  almost  frantic,  and,  hadeed, 
leads  tiiem  often  to  quit  the  editorial  ohfur  and  take  hoHday, 
leaving  the  head  oomposifbr  ift  the  office  to  make  up  the  paper 
as  best  he  cm,  it  was  something  to  be  able  to  report  tiiat  a 
speeiihen  or  two  of  the  much-dreaded  "  American  army  worm  " 
had  occurred  in  England.  I  do  not  know  whether  ihB  state- 
ment created  any  alarm  in  the  minds  of  those  horticulturists 
who  happened  to  see  it,  but  indiyidnaily  they  need  apprehend 
nothing,  even  if  the  insect  became*  common  here,  as  it  attacks 
only  the  cereals.  This  moth  (Noctua  unipunotata)  has  been 
known  in  tMs  country  by  occasional  examj^es  occurring  at 
long  intervals,  and  it  has,  probably,  never  bred  in  Britain. 
The  commotion  it  has  raised  in  certain  districts  of  the  tFnited 
States  is  considerable,  and  the  caterpillars,  which  are  grega- 
rious, do  in  some  seasons  destroy  much  grain  as  well  as  grass, 
though  a  lilHe^  transatlantic  colouring  seems  to  be  attached  to 
some  of  the  naorratives  published.  Americans  must  be  great 
in  all  things,  and  even  their  predatory  insects  are  deemed  to 
be  more  remarkable  than  those  visiting  our  gardens  and  fields. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  long  stntohes  of  land  that  are 
brought  into  cultivation  in  some  States  i^ord  fine  scope  for 
the  multiplication  of  many  species,  while  precautionary 
measures  are  more  difficult  to  carry  out  than  with  us.  I 
believe  that  we  Britons  may  consider  ourselves  second  to  none 
in  the  way  in  which,  spealong  generally,  we  keep  in  check  the 
different  spedes  of  destructive  insects. 

We  have,  however,  many  garden  enemies  in  the  great  fiunily 
of  NoctusB,  to  which  the  "  army  worm  "  belongs,  and  some  oi 
them  are  confessedly  not  at  all  easy  to  deal  with.  Two  of  the 
species  of  Agrotis  have  already  been  touched  upon  in  these 
notes,  and  mention  ought  also  to  be  made  of  the  common 
Garden  Dart  (Agrotis  nigricans),  a  species  which  is  variable  in 
appearance,  and  which  has  borne  other  names  in  the  older 
authors,  as,  for  instance,  the  Dark  Rustic,  a  name  which  is  a 
fair  instance  of  an  absurd  English  appellation,  as  it  is  not 
more  *'  rustic  "  than  a  host  of  others.  Nor  is  the  moth  called 
a  "  Dart  **  so  appropriately  as  some  of  its  congeners,  the  short 
blackish  streak  upon  the  forewings  not  being  very  dart-like, 
though  the  moths  of  this  family  might  be  called  "  Darts " 
from  the  celerity  of  their  fiight  in  the  dusk  of  evening.  The 
Garden  Dart  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  gardens  in  July,  being 
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proiiinity  to  the  spot  where  i^  iB  Baen  flying,  AgrotiB  „ 
owiB,  like  others  of  the  genus,  is  obBonraly  mailied,  and  the 
gardener  is  hardly  likely  to  be  able  to  single  it  out  toi  destrnO' 
tiou,  anppoiing  be  inabed  bo  to  do.  The  wicgs  are  dark  brown 
or  redduh  btown,  and  present  the  three  onatomary  spots 
known  ss  the  claTiform,  orbicular,  and  ranifonn.  Of  ihe  first 
of  these  Mr.  Newman  obeerres  that  "  it  is  oonneotad  with 
the  base  of  the  wing  b;  a  mixed  L:ingitndinal  streak,  which 
preaenta  an  appearanoe  of  having  had  ihe  scales  scraped  off 
with  a  penknife."  Also  he  adds  that  the  reniform  or  kidney. 
shaped  spot,  "is  more  perfectly  kidney-ihaped  than  in  tht 
net  of  the  genns."  This  is,  however,  rather  a  nice  distinction 
to  have  to  make,  and  wo  have  always  felt  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  difBoDlty,  with  regard  to  the  diSerent  moths  belonging  to 
the  Koetua  family,  to  give  very  intelli^ble  distinctions,  bo  ae 
to  enable  the  gardener  to  know  amongst  thoee  ha  may  see  at 
Mat  in  various  sitnationa  wfaioh  are  injurious  and  which  should 
be  spared.  Many  caterpillars,  as  already  observed,  do  a  large 
amonnt  of  barm  in  a  very  insidious  way,  and  frequently  it 
Juppens  Uiat  when  we  attempt  to  deal  with  them  Uie  injaiy 
is  almost  consummated.      Now,  an  attack  upon  the  motbe 

oould  be  easily  carried  oat  by  spreading  some  sweet  com ' 

upon  any  euitable  objects,  when  on  a  favourable  night 
night  be  taken  and  slaughtered.  But  in  a  grand  battue  of 
that  Bort  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  must  suffer  alike,  or  witii 
little  ezoeption ,  ainca  there  resort  to  engar  a  crowd  of  Noctufs 
which  do  not  destroy  garden  prodaoe,  bvt  which  feed  npon 
TBiions  low  plants  or  the  leaves  of  trees. 

Coining  back  to  the  Oarden  Dart,  it  should  be  noted  that, 
Mwording  to  the  obaervatiosB  of  tSr.  Doubleday,  the  cater- 
pillars shun  grass  and  'V^ieat,  though  often  feeding  in  fields 
on  a  variety  of  weeds.  To  Clover  they  aie  particularly 
Attached,  but  they  will  eat  many  plants,  and  eves  the  leavoa 
of  trees,  usually  feeding  exposed.  A  full-grown. caterpillar  of 
this  species  is  about  IJ  inch  in  length,  smooth,  and  of  an 
oehre  brown,  with  a  grey  line  running  down  tha  back,  inter- 
secting a  series  of  dark  losenge-shaped  markings,  not  un- 
oommon  among  the  Noetua.  At  the  back  of  the  saoond  seg- 
ment is  a  homy  plate.  The  ehief  oharacterB,  however,  which 
distinguish  this  caterpillar  from  others  of  the  genus  are  a 
double  white  stripe  slong  the  sides  immediately  above  tha  feet 
and  "  olaapers,"  and  a  number  of  black  wart-lika  apots. 

The  moth  flies  in  July  and  August,  at  which  time  the  eggs 
are  deposited.  I  have  not  seen  a  complete  account  of  the  life- 
histoi^  of  A.  nigricans,  but  that  the  caterpillar  is  most  de- 
Btmetive  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  is  an  acknowledged 
fact,  and  I  presume  that  it  hatcbee-out  in  the  autumn  and 
hybotnales.  Among  the  various  young  oateipillara  of  Noetun 
whioh  I  have  seen  in  autumn  and  winter  Uiere  mt^  have  been 
aome  of  the  apeeiea  before  ns,  yat  I  cannot  be  oertaiu  that  I 
have  leeD  it  then,  though  its  economy  is,  I  think,  as  here 
stated.     The  state  of  pupation  is  of  short  oontinuanca. 

Nearly  related  to  this  apeoiaa  are  Agrotis  Tritioi  and  aqui- 
lina,  and  they  are  so  similar  to  each  other  that  specimens  of 
aquilina  stand  with  those  of  Tritici  in  many  calunets.  The 
former,  oommonly  called  the  White-line  Dart,  is  tha  com- 
moner species,  receiving  its  English  name  from  a  streak  of 
vhite,  or  rather  pale  brown,  which  extends  from  the  root  of 
the  wing  to  theieniform  stigma,  bnttfaisia  aomotimes  wanting. 
■o  that  it  is  not  infallible  as  a  distinction ;  the  wing-rays  also 
"show-up"  paldeh  on  the  ground  colour,  whence  some  have 
iofetred  that  the  deaignatioit  waa  taken,  and  they  give  it  the 
plural  form— tha  "  White-lined  "  Dart.  Tha  caterpillar  feeda 
at  or  dose  to  the  roots  of  various  BraBsicacaoua  planta,  attack- 
ing also  other  species  both  in  the  gardens  and  on  open  ground 
in  these  ialanda.  It  doea  not  appear  to  infest  grasses,  as 
atated  by  Treitschke.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
caterpillar,  but  it  has  almost  invariably  five  stripes  paler  than 
the  ground  colour,  which  is  some  shade  of  brown ;  the  second 
segment  baa  a  homy  plate,  as  in  A.  Tritici,  the  head,  which  is 
■mall,  being  partly  hidden  beneath  this ;  the  body  generally 
is  smooth  and  shining.  This  state  lasts  nntU  about  the  end 
of  June,  and  the  moth  comes  out  in  July  or  August,  a  little 
later,  perhaps,  on  the  average  than  A.  nigricans.  The 
Streaked  Dart  (Agrotia  aqoilina)  has  markings  arranged  after 
the  same  type.  Mi.  Stainton  gives  as  its  distinctive  character, 
that  tha  streak  or  dash  on  the  forewings  is  more  of  an 
oohieooe  tint  than  in  A.  Tritici  ;  but  this  test  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  other  entomologists.  It  ie  also  tbonght,  taMng  a 
nnmber  of  individuals  for  aiamination,  to  be  rather  a  larger 


spades.  Tha  caterpillar,  whioh  has  only  been  recently  ob- 
served, feeds  like  that  of  A.  Tritici  on  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
especially  attaeking  vegotablee  when  they  are  growing  amongst 
weeds.  This  is  of  a  dingy  appearance,  with  a  black  plate  on 
the  second  segment,  and  sevraal  stripes  of  grey,  blaek,  and 
green  showing  faintly  on  the  dull  brown. 

To  pass  by  a  rapid  trwiait  from  the  garden  to  the  orohard, 
I  may  state  that  a  friend  of  mine  conceives  he  has  a  plan 
whereby  that  better-known -than-liked  species  of  moth  known 
as  the    Codlia  (Carpooapsa  pomonana)  oan    be  eHeatually 


prevented  from  destroying  our  fruit.  The  plan  ie  simple  id 
the  extreme.  He  has  a  preparation  called  tha  "Pomonan- 
antioipative  Compound,"  wiUi  which  every  Apple  is  to  b* 
touched,  just  at  the  stage  when  the  moth  is  ready  to  deposit 
its  egge,  and  the  Apple  is  in  an  attackable  state.  Certainly 
there  seems  a  Uttla  difficultv  in  the  application  of  the  remei^ 
to  the  fruit  just  at  the  right  time,  and  the  labour  wonld  be 
considerable.  Moreover,  as  the  preparation  is  of  a  glutinoiu 
character,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  if  it  were  applied  without 
great  cantion  it  might  arrest  the  growth  of  the  Apple,  and  bs 
as  harmful  as  the  inseot.  I  ventured  to  insinuata  ^ese  doubts 
to  my  friend,  but  he  was  so  indignant  that  I  dropped  the  sub- 
ject. Loudon  and  other  writers  on  horticulture  recommend 
the  burning  of  weeds  nnder  tha  treaa  when  the  moth  is  on  tho 
wing,  whereby  many  may  ba  smoked  out  of  eiistence;  and 
one  author  recommends  a  curious  mode  of  illuminaticm,  by 
the  arranging  in  tha  orchard  or  garden  of  a  number  of  eanhen- 
ware  pans  containing  oil  and  floating  wicka,  and  by  these  not 
only  this  moth,  but  various  moths  and  flies,  will  be  ensnared. 
Practically  this  plan  will  not  be  of  much  use ;  it  ma;  arnus^ 
those  who  have  time  to  spare. 

The  imago  of  the  Coi^in  moth  is  a  pretty  little  creature, 
meaauling  scarcely  an  inch  with  expanded  wings,  which  ar« 
variegated  with  different  hues  of  brown,  and  they  exhibit 
also  a  brilliant  mark  resembling  the  letter  O.  These  emerga 
in  June  from  silken  cocoons  spun  by  the  catdpillars  in  cracks 
of  the  bark  of  the  Apple  or  of  other  trees ;  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  these  cocoons  are  destroyed  every  season  by  tomtits 
and  other  birds.  The  female  moths  piusae  the  work  of  de- 
positing eggs  with  diligence,  proceeding  from  branch  to  branch, 
and  placing  one  egg  on  each  fruit  they  touch,  inserting  this 
just  within  the  leaves  of  the  calyx.  It  is  thas  protected,  until 
tha  time  of  hatching,  and  as  soon  aa  it  qnits  the  egg-shell  ths 
young  larva  bites  its  way  into  the  orown  of  the  Apple,  and  is 
soon  secure  from  attack  and  well  supplied  with  food.  It  has 
bean  pointed  out  that  the  thinness  of  the  rind  at  that  point 
facilitates  the  entrance  of  the  larva.  Paseing  obUquoly  lata 
the  fruit,  the  larva  avoids  the  centre,  though  after  it  baa  some- 
what increased  in  size  it  bores  a  hole  in  the  base  of  the  Apple, 
to  give  it  a  more  convenient  communication  with  the  outer 
world.  As  the  Apple  grows,  so  does  ite  internal  enemy,  until, 
being  nearly  fall-fed,  it  determines  upon  finishing  its  career 
with  a  bantguet,  not  without  results  to  the  .Ipple  and  itself. 
Soma  who  have  observed  how  hard  and  homy  is  the  encash- 
ment which  surrounds  the  pips  of  the  Apple,  can  hardly  credit 
the  fact  that  this  small  larva'gnaws  a  hole  through  ;  yet  so  it 
is,  and  thus  entering  the  core,  it  obtaina  comfortable  quarters, 
and  feasts  npon  tha  unripe  seeds.  But  this  proceeding  is 
fatal  to  tha  Apple.  Nature,  when  the  grand  end  of  fmctifioa- 
tion — the  propagation  of  the  species,  is  arrested,  casta  oS  Uia 
fruit,  and,  ceasing  to  receive  any  life  from  the  tree,  it  falls, 
giving,  as  one  may  imagine,  a  rather  anpleasant  shock  to  the 
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inmaie  who  is  the  came  of  the  miaohief .  It  has  been  observed 
that  this  eatastrophe  nsaaUv  oconrs  in  the  night,  and  almost 
immediately  the  caterpillar  departs  through  the  aperture  it  has 
already  formed,  and  making  for  some  sheltered  spot,  usually 
some  cranny  in  bark,  it  sits  for  a  day  or  two  in  a  state  of  in- 
action, and  then  spins  its  cocoon.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not 
I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  asserted  that  sometimes  the  caterpillar 
of  the  Codlin  moth  quits  the  fruit  while  it  is  yet  on  the  tree. 
Xot  all  *'  windfalls,"  however,  have  been  the  vioiims  of  this 
small  moth  ;  some  of  them  are  the  prey  of  the  Apple  Saw-fly 
(Tenthredo  testudinea),  which  is  abundant  in  some  seasons 
and  scarce  in  others.  Professor  West  wood  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  proceedings  of  the  female  insects  on  one 
occasion,  and  ha  believes  the  usnali  period  of  attack  is  about 
that  time  in  May  when  the  trees  are  in  full  blossom ;  they  are 
shy  of  the  i^proach  d  an  on-looker,  which  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  exactly  their  mode  of  oviposition.  This 
saw-fly  expands  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch;  it  has  a 
shining  black  body ;  the  under  side,  legs,  the  front  of  the  head, 
and  the  antennas  are  pale  orange;  the  wings  transparent, 
slightly  marked  with  brown.  The  caterpillars  are  of  a  dirty 
bnir  colour,  with  tawny  heads;  the  body  is  transversely 
wrinkled,  and  we  can  at  once  distinguish  these  from  the  cater- 
pillars of  C.  pomonana  by  the  dreumstanee  that  in  it  we  have 
six  legs  and  ten  claspers,  while  the  caterpillars  of  Tenthredo 
testudinea  have  six  thoracic  legs  and  fourteen  claspers  or 
ventral  legs.  These  quit  the  fruit  they  have  infested  upon  its 
fall,  or  soon  after ;  they  do  not  spin  upon  the  trunks  or  else- 
where to  pass  the  winter,  but  entering  the  earth  they  there 
change  to  pupae  in  July,  to  emerge  after  a  nine-months  repose. 
— -J.  B.  S.  C. 

SUTTONS'  FLOURBALL  POTATO-COVERING 

VINE  BORDERS. 

I  Bsa  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
produce  of  Buttons^  Red-skinned  Flourball,  and  also  as  to  its 
being  the  best  Potato  we  grew  this  season  for  resisting  the 
disease.  I  examined  the  crop  while  lying  on  the  ground  after 
it  was  dug  up,  and  could  not  find  one  diseased  Potato. 

During  the  last  three  months  of  1872  we  had  20  inches  of 
rainfall.  I  ordered  a  Vine  border,  140  feet  by  11,  to  be  covered 
with  half-inch  oak  boards.  Hie  Grapes  that  remain  are  as 
good  as  they  were  three  months  since.  I  estimate  the  pre- 
servation of  the  crop  as  more  than  paying  for  tiie  covermg. 
The  same  boards  creosoted  will  be  allowed  to  remain  on  tiie 
border,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  being  allowed  to  intervene  between 
each  board  to  let  the  rain  reach  the  border.  The  diurk- 
coloured  boards  will  assist  in  heating  the  soil,  and  will  encou- 
rage the  roots  to  come  to  the  surface ;  evaporiUdon,  a  cooling 
and  drying  process,  will  also  be  prevented. — Obsebveb. 


overlooked,  as  on  this  hinges  the  secret  of  success  in  Pine  cul- 
ture, and  of  the  time  that  fruit  is  to  be  started. 

Your  correspondent's  Pines  will  now  require  very  careful 
management,  with  a  steady  bottom  heat  of  60°,  top  heat  60"  by 
night,  and  Go"*  to  lif  by  day.  Water,  which  should  be  heated 
to  80"",  should  be  given  to  the  roots  when  necessary,  but  very 
little  top  moisture  should  be  afforded  at  present.  When  Pines 
are  out  of  flower,  gradually  increase  moisture  bottom  and  top. 
With  proper  management,  taking  it  for  granted  that  his  Pines 
are  well  furnished  with  healthy  roots,  he  may  count  upon 
having  early  Pines,  which  will  be  more  valuable  than  if  they 
had  been  started  in  February. — ^R.  Bbgbie,  Bicton  (tardciu.\ 


PINE-APPLES  FLOVITERING  PREMATURELY. 

I  SHIFTED  my  fruiting  Pines  last  September,  snd  plunged 
them  in  a  tan  bed.  The  bottom  heat  has  since  ranged  from 
75''  to  80°,  the  top  heat  from  55°  to  60°.  I  intended  to  start 
them  about  the  middle  of  February,  but  to  my  surprise  I  find 
they  are  now  showing  for  fruit. — J.  B. 

[We  asked  Mr.  Begble,  of  Bicton  Gardens,  to  advise  on  this, 
and  the  following  is  his  reply : — 

Your  correspondent's  management  of  Pines  differs  from  mine, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

LsTge  suckers  potted  into  8-inoh  pots  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber, are  repotted  into  fruiting  pots  in  May  or  June  following, 
and  at  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September  the  pots 
are  quite  full  of  healthy  roots ;  the  plants  are  then  put  to  rest 
gradually  with  a  bottom  heat  of  75°  to  78°,  and  a  top  heat  of 
not  orer  60°  at  night,  air  being  admitted  night  and  day. 

During  October  and  November  the  bottom  heat  is  kept  steady 
at  70°,  the  top  heat  at  55°,  until  the  middle  of  December,  when 
the  bottom  heaf  is  advanced  to  78°,  and  the  top  heat  to  60°  by 
night,  and  65°  to  70°  by  day,  with  air  at  all  times,  less  or  more 
according  to  circumstances.  The  first  mild  day  is  then  taken 
advantage  of  to  give  the  first  watering  since  September.  By 
this  treatment  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  fruit  will  be  showing 
by  the  middle  of  January. 

Another  batch  of  suckers,  potted  into  7-inoh  pots  in  March, 
are  shifted  into  11  and  12-inch  fruiting  pots  in  July,  rested 
from  October  until  February,  started  into  fruit  in  March  and 
April,  and  so  on  in  accordance  with  space  and  requirements ; 
growing  properly,  and  giving  the  rest,  which  should  not  be 
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15 
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20th 
26th 
16th 


4.26 
1.6H 
1..%! 
2('U 

4.318 
4.69 
:\.ffi 
a.17 
408 
8.8H 
4.46 


197 


88.82 


-H.  Habbib,  Gardener, 


DANGSTEIN.— No.  2. 
The  Residkncb  of  Kkginald  H.  Nevill,  Ebg. 
In  continuing  our  notice  of  the'wonderful  collection  of  plants 
at  this  place,  we  come  jiext  to  the  eonsorvatory,  which  is  span- 
roofed,  60  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  16  high.  This  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  was  principally  occupied  with  a  mixed  col- 
lection of  flowering  plants,  as  Heaths,  Epaorises,  Chinese 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Chrysanthemums,  and  Salvias,  the  last 
of  which  were  singularly  gay.  The  bright-coloured  beiries  of 
Solanum  Capsicastrum  studded  over  well-grown  plants  also 
formed  an  important  element  in  the  display.  Two  fine  plants 
of  Macleania  speciosissima  are  trained  on  trellises;  and  there 
are  noble  specimens  of  Oleiohenia  microphylla,  diehotoma, 
and  speluncsB,  while  planted  about  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
other  Ferns,  which  greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
But  it  is  to  the  fernery  proper— a  structure  of  the  same  height 
and  length  as  the  preoedmg,  but  2C  feet  wide— that  the  eye 
is  at  once  attracted  ;  so  natural  its  arrangement,  so  varied  the 
forms  it  presents,  and  withal  so  verdant  its  hues,  that  it  fixes 
itself  at  once  on  the  memory.  It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to 
enumerate  the  fine  specimens  to  be  found  here,  but  a  few  must 
be  signalised,  such  im  Cibotium  prinoepp,  with  fronds  15  feet 
long,  one  of  the  finest  plants  in  the  country ;  Marattia  elegans, 
Angiopteris  eveota,  with  12-feet  fronds ;  Marattia  purpurascens ; 
noble  specimens  of  Cyathea  medullaris,  Cibotiums,  various 
Dicksonias,  and  other  tree  Feins,  besides  a  host  of  those  of 
less  altitude,  whilst  the  roof  is  gracefully  covered  with  Lygo- 

dinms.  , .  ,     , 

Adjoining  the  fernery  is  the  museum,  in  wmoh  thero  is  a 
good  collection  of  works  on  gardening,  together  with  many 
objects  of  interest,  and  an  illuminated  volume  containing  a 
list  of  the  plants  at  Dangstein,  as  well  a  visitors*  >  ook  contain- 
ing the  names  of  many  distinguished  horticulturists.  Passing 
through  the  museum  we  entOT  a  new'y-erected  house  contain- 
ing a  charming  collection  of  Filmy  Ferns,  which  for  complete- 
ness and  rarity  would  vie  with  any  collection  that  we  know. 
When  we  saw  it,  it  had  only  been  oompletea  three  weeks,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  way  in  which  the 
plants  were  succeeding.  In  length  this  house  is  86  feet,  in 
breadth  10  feet,  and  it  is  heated  by  the  air  passing  over  the 
hot-water  pipes  in  the  adjoining  house,  and  from  thence  con- 
ducted through  drain-pipes  into  the  atmosphere  of  this.  The 
arrangement  appears  to  answer  admirably,  for  the  health  of 
Filmy  Ferns,  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  was  surprising, 
and  one  would  readily  have  supposed  that  they  had  occupied 
their  present  position  for  more  months  than  they  had  done  weeks. 
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Tho  walls  are  all  encrnsted  with  shells  from  the  East  Indies, 
and  on  the  back  one  are  the  letters  L.  D.  N.  1872,  in  white 
coral  on  red.  Many  of  the  species  are  on  rustic  pyramids  of 
stone  and  cement,  and  among  them  we  noticed  Hymenophyllum 
demissom,  hirtellom,  ciliatom,  trifidnm,  flexuosom,  and  pyzi- 
diferum;  the  miniatare  tree  Filmy  Fern  Todea  Wilkesiana, 
T.  saperba,  and  excellent  specimens  of  the  Killarney  Fern, 
in  addition  to  which  many  others  of  these  charming  plants 
were  represented  less  or  more  nomeronsly  according  to  their 
rarity  or  the  rererse. 

After  all,  however,  the  most  extraordinaiy  feature  is  the 
Palm  stove,  measuring  80  feet  by  50,  and  filled  to  overflowing 
with  some  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  most  re- 
markable plants  to  be  found.  It  is  heated  by  hot-water  pipes 
and  hot  air  combined,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  hsB  been 
said  against  the  latter  for  plant-growing,  certainly  the  scorch- 
ing effects  attributed  to  it  are  not  evident  here.  The  health 
of  the  plants  was  everything  that  could  be  desired,  and  Mr. 
Yair  was  loud  in  the  praises  of  the  economy  of  the  system,  or 
rather  the  combination  of  hot-water  and  hot-air  heating ;  at 
any  rate,  for  the  large  extent  of  glass  to  be  heated  as  compared 
to  the  boiler  power  the  work  done  must  be  great.  In  this 
house  the  iramber  of  tropical  economical  plants  is  large,  and 
so,  too,  is  the  size  of  most  of  their  representatives.  Thus  we 
have  noble  plants  of  the  Peruvian  Wax  Palm,  Ceroxylon  andi- 
cola,  which  yields  a  resinous  substance  used  in  the  tree's 
native  country  for  candle-making;  Bamboos  luxilriating  so 
much  that,  Uiough  the  stems  are  not  so  large  as  they  become 
in  the  tropics,  they  are  still  of  dimensions  which  would  entitle 
them  to  be  considered  of  a  useful  size  even  there ;  and  how 
much  larger  they  would  become  cannot  be  said,  as  it  is  found 
necessary  to  cut-off  the  "  canes,"  some  8  inches  in  diameter, 
otherwise  they  would  pass  through  the  roof.  Then  we  have 
the  Bananas,  Musa  Sapientum  and  Gavendishii,  whose  uses 
are  so  well  known  that  they  need  not  be  alluded  to,  furnished 
with  their  broad-spreading  semi- translucent  leaves — at  least, 
so  they  appear  when  viewed  from  beneath;  Cotton  plants, 
from  which,  however,  the  pods  had  been  gathered;  Coffee, 
Tea,  the  Sugar  Cane,  Allspice,  Ginger,  a  grand  specimen  of  that 
magnificent  Fan  Pahn  Sabal  Blackbumiana,  and  Papyrus  anti- 
quorum,  from  which  the  anoients  derived  their  paper.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  plants — ^tree-like  in  their  dimensions 
many  of  them  are — ^that  occur  in  this  house.  Monstera  deli- 
oiosa  was  throwing  up  fruit— the  pliuit  has  many  aliases,  and 
is  frequently  seen  at  our  exhibitions  atno>ig  ooUBOtions  of  fine- 
foliaged  phmts,  in  which  it  is  well  entitled  to  a  place  from  its 
deeply  cut  and  perforated  leaves.  Formerly  a  portion  of  this 
house  was  partitioned  off  from  the  rest,  and  chiefiy  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  tropical  fruits,  as  Guavas,  Mangos,  and  the  Bose 
Apple  which  were  successfully  grown,  but  now  the  division  has 
been  removed,  throwing  all  into  one  large  house.  Among  the 
flowering  plants,  which,  however,  are  only  introduced  as  a 
relief  to  the  mas  es  c  f  foliage,  we  noticed  Eranthemum  pul- 
chellum,  which  by  its  blue  flowers  furnishes  a  colour  which  is 
never  over-plentiful  m  our  stoves,  and  the  pretty  scarlet  and 
yellow  Manettia  bicolor.  Suspended  here  and  there  in  baskets 
are  fine  plants  of  Adnetas  and  Stanhopeas,  and  in  a  frame  at 
one  end  is  an  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  Ansectochils, 
Gopdyeras,  Pothos,  Cissus,  and  other  plants  remarkable  for 
their  singular  and  beautiful  leaf-marlongs,  amounting  alto- 
gether to  some  three  hundred  specimens,  the  whole  of  whidi 
are  in  perfect  health. 

On  leaving  the  Palm  stove  we  passed  a  small  out-door 
fernery,  which  is  being  re-arranged,  and  is  chiefly  filled  with 
the  native  Ferns  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  thrive  well  and 
have  a  good  effect  planted  as  they  are  among  pieces  of  old 
pollards,  drc,  that  give  a  mstio  character  to  the  place.  In  the 
pits  there  is  a  good  stock  of  both  large  and  small  Azaleas, 
together  with  numbers  of  Salvias,  Heaths,  and  Epacrises, 
besides  bedding  plants  and  the  usual  inmates  of  such  struc- 
tures at  this  season ;  whilst  in  the  frame-ground  the  require- 
ments of  tho  kitchen  in  the  shape  of  forced  Asparagus,  Pota- 
toes, &c. ,  were  well  provided  for.  There  is  a  Mushroom  house, 
in  which  good  crops  are  gathered  both  from  the  ground  bed 
and  the  two  shelves. 

The  kitchen  garden  within  the  walls  is  about  an  arare  in 
extent,  but  there  are  about  three  acres  more  outside,  a  great 
portion  of  which  is  of  comparatively  recent  formation,  and 
from  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  ground  well  calculated 
to  afford  aspects  suitable  for  every  crop  and  Eeason,  and  to 
secure  successions.  The  new  ground  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  forest,  and  consists  of  the  oppoeite  slopes  of  a  \ alley  ex- 


tending from  north  to  south,  or  nearly  so,  and  with  the  sides, 
consequently,  facing  east  and  west.  Between  the  two  slopes 
the  bottom  of  -  the  valley  has  been  partially  filled-up,  and 
now  presents  a  broad  fiat  area  well  suited  for  the  growth  of 
kitchen-garden  crops — at  least  one  would  judge  so  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  those  which  were  standing  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
We  should  think,  however,  that  the  crops  in  the  valley  are 
apt  to  suffer  from  severe  frosts,  owing  to  the  position  being  so 
much  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  ground,  and  there  is  some 
trouble  -in  keeping  the  walks  clean  in  consequence  of  the  soil, 
which  is  naturally  of  a  light  sandy  character,  being  washed 
down.  Mr.  Yair's  neat  residence  and  a  portion  of  this  kitchen 
garden  are  shown  fh  the  illustration  at  page  517  of  our  last 
volume.  In  the  walled  garden  well-trained  Plums,  Apricots, 
and  Pears  cover  the  walls,  and  Apple  and  Pear  trees  trained 
round  cylindrical  espaliers  are  planted  by  the  sides  of  the 
walks.  Asparagus  is  grown  in  beds,  also  in  single  rows  with 
from  18  indies  to  2  feet  between  the  crowns,  and  in  the  latter 
way  Mr.  Yair  states  the  shoots  produced  are  nrach  the  finer. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  Dangstein,  necessarily  imperfect 
from  the  short  time  which  a  winter  afternoon  afforded  for  the 
inspection  ojf  so  ridi  a  collection  of  plants,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  that  Mr.  and  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  with  the  greatest 
liberality  allow  it  to  be  examined,  not  one  day  a-week  or  fort- 
night, but  every  day,  Sundays  alone  excepted.  No  one  need 
fear  being  refused,  and  the  attention  shown  to  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  horticulture  is  quite  exceptionaL  This  is 
nothing  more  than  one  could  expect  from  the  devotion  to 
horticulture  which  both  Mr.  and  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  have  so 
long  and  in  so  many  ways  shown;  but  what  a  contrast  it 
affords  to  the  course  pursued  at  some  places  I  Let  us  trust 
that  the  privilege  so  generously  accorded  and  so  much  enjoyed 
by  hundreds  of  visitors  from  a  distance  will  never  be  abused 
by  the  thoughtless  pleasure-seeker.  Here  we  must  mention 
one  great  fe|tture,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  col- 
lection to  aJl,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  many  of  our  rare  plants  (and  some  of 
the  best  gardeners  in  the  country  have  not)— «very  plant  of 
interest  is  legibly  named.  One  more  remark  before  closing ;  it 
is  to  bear  testimony  to  tiie  excellent  order  in  which  Mr.  Yair, 
the  gardener,  keeps  everything  under  his  charge ;  and  consider- 
ing their  great  variety,  and  in  many  cases  difficulty  of  manage- 
ment, in  a  cultural  point  of  view,  ike  health  and  cleanliness  of 
the  whole  is  surprising ;  while  to  his  courtesy  and  the  untir- 
ing pains  he  takes  in  pointing  out  all  tbat  may  interest,  the 
writer  is  only  one  olinany  witnesses. 


ELECTION  OF  ROSES. 


We  are  now  in  full  possession  of  the  actual  result  of  the 
poll,  the  palpable  anomalies  and  diecrepancies  of  whieh  fully 
demonstrate,  I  think,  how  needful  was  the  timely  warning 
I  gave  as  to  having  a  thorough  understanding  with  regard 
,i6  the  definition  of  what  should  be  considered  **  the  best 
Bose!"  We  have,  indeed,  the  number  of  votes  each  Bose 
obttdned,  both  on  the  part  of  amateurs  and  of  nurserymen ; 
but  beyond  arriving  at  tho  fact,  as  Mr.  Hinton  very  justly 
remarks,  "  that  the  one  do  not  value  some  Boses  in  the  same 
proportion  "as  the  other,  what  do  we  learn  but  that  **  there 
are  very  few  Boses  which  obtain  the  almost  unanimous  votes 
of  the  electors  as  being  worthy  of  being  classed  amongst  the 
best  twelve  ?"  and  that  as  to  the  rest,  notwithstanding  all  the 
pains  and  trouble  bestowed  upon  the  subject  by  Mr.  Hinton, 
little  more  can  be  said  than  **  Qwt  homineSf  tot  aententia,'' 

That  Charles  Lefebvre  and  Mar^chal  Niel  should  come  out 
first  and  second  appears  to  me  to  be  almost  as  great  a  fluke 
as  a  second  and  third-rate  outsider  winning  the  Derby !  In 
my  humble  opinion  neither  can  be  accepted  as  "  the  best  Bose 
for  all  purposes,"  good  as  the  former  undoubtedly  is ;  whilst  the 
Marshal  has  little  else  but  his  colour  to  recommend  him,  and 
neither  can  be  compared  to  either  Gloire  de  Dijon  or  S^nateur 
Yaisse  for  freely  blooming,  beauty  of  colour  and  form,  sweet- 
ness, and  lasting  properties,  which  Mr.  Beaohey  rightly  says 
are  the  qualities  which  go  to  make-up  a  first-class  Itose. 

But  can  nothing  further  be  done  with  the  materials  now  in 
our  possession  ?  Can  we  not  arrive  at  the  real  value  of  the 
respective  votes  given,  by  submitting  each  Bose  named  to 
the  additional  erucial  test  of  Mr.  Beachey's  very  admirable 
table  of  ten  points,  and  see  how  they  stand  then  ?  Many  of 
tho  Boses  now  placed  high  in  the  list,  when  submitted  to  this 
ordeal,  methinks  will  have  tu  descend  from  their  high  estate, 
and  it  is  possible  iu  many  an  instance  the  first  shall  be  last. 
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In  the  remarkfi  appended  to  my  original  commnnication  Mr. 
Peach  oonelndefl  by  observing,  that  "  after  the  election  it  will 
be  very  desirable  to  give  the  colours  a.s  approximately  as  pos- 
sible, also  the  growth,  habit,  (fee,  so  as  to  give  information  to 
intending  planters."    Now,  this  is  just  what  is  really  wanted, 
for  who  cares  to  have  even  fifty  of  the  best  Roses  all  or  nearly  all 
of  one  colour  in  a  border  ?    Boses  so  planted  without  reference 
to  contrast  of  colour,  as  they  too  frequently  are,  lose  half  their 
beauty  and  spoil  each  other ;  whereas  if  the  d^erent  shades 
are  nicely  balanced  and  duly  contrasted,  as  I  contend  they 
ought  always  to  be,*  the   one  heightens  the  clearness  and 
brilliancy  of  the  other,  and  increases  the  general  effect  of 
the  whole,  as  well  as  the  individual  beauty  of  each  flower  a 
hundredfold ;  hence  the  reason  of  my  asking  for  three  Boses 
of  fifteen  different  and  distinct  shades  of  colour.     Is  it  really 
such  an  utter  impossibility  as  Mr.  Peach  would  have  us  believe, 
to  name  and  classify  Boses  under  their  respective  colours? 
and  are  there  really  no  such  colours  after  all  as  *'  blue-purple  " 
and  *'  black' '  in  these  flowers,  as  Mr.  Hlnton  naively  hints 
when  he  says,  *^  he  will  be  glad  to  have  an^  plants  thereof  I 
have  to  spare  ?'*    What  does  the  nearly  umversal  description 
of  all  the  principal  nurserymen  in  the  kingdom,  that  they  have 
such  to  dispose  of,  mean  if  such  be  the  case  ?    Is  not  Madame 
Jacquin  said  to  be  a  "beautiful bishop's  purple ;"  Jean  Gherpin, 
"  velvety  violet  with  scarlet  centre ;"  Ancbr6  Leroy  d' Angers, 
"  violet  purple ;"  and  Deuil  de  Prince  Albert  aild  Souvenir  de 
William  Wood,  "black?"     I  do  not  myself  mean  to  assert 
they  are  so,  but  what  I  do  mean  to  say  is,  that  if  such  de- 
Bcriptions  are  fabulous,  the  sooner  nurserymen  revise  and  ex- 
punge them  from  their  catalogues  the  better ;  and  this  was  one 
of  &e  objects  I  had  in  view  when  I  named  these  colours, 
though  I  hope  they  are  not  so  utterly  fictitious  as  Mr.  Hinton's 
remarks  would  lead  us  to  suppose.    Be  this  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, I  would  suggest  that  for  the  future  such  men  as  the 
Messrs.  Paul  shotdd  set  a  good  example  at  once  by  printing  a 
set  of  colours  with  definite  names  attached  thereto  at  the 
beginning  of  their  catalogues,  at  the  same  time  classifying  the 
Rosen  afterwards  described  therein  under  the  head  of  each, 
which  would  effectually  put  a  stop  to  all  future  romancing  in 
this  respect,  and  prevent  misconception  on  the  part  of  the 
purchaser.    I  would  also  suggest  that  they  should  print  an 
outline  of  the  respective  forms  under  which  they  would  classify 
each  bloom  advertised  in  their  catalogues,  for  at  present  I 
find  the  same  flowers  frequently  described  as  being  of  totally 
distinct  and  opposite  forms ;  whereas,  if  a  correct  outline  of 
the   terms  used,  such  as    "open  and  recurved,"   globular, 
cupped,  rosette  form,  Ac,  were  given,  we  should  know  at  a 
glance  what  we  might  expact. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  three  or  four  gentlemen  who  have 
evinced  so  much  interest  in  the  subject — ^viz.,  Messrs.  Hinton, 
Peach,  Baddyffe,  and  Beachey,  would  kindly  unite  and  further 
submit  the  Boses  named  in  tixe  election  to  the  above  crucial 
test  of  Mr.  Beachey*s  ten  points,  and  add  thereto  a  correct 
description  of  their  colours,  forms,  and  habits  of  growth,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Peach,  I  think  we  should  not  be  far  off  the 
solution  of  the  question,  "  which,  among  all  the  Boses  grown, 
are  the  best  twelve  or  fifty,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  quantity  and  the  best  quality  of  flowers 
with  the  least  amount  of  labour?"  whilst  the  value  of  the 
votes  now  given  would  be  considerably  enhanced,  and  the 
manifest  anomalies  and  discrepancies  be  immediately  and 
finally  removed. — SiSnateur  Vaissb. 


THE  BEDDING  CALCEOLABIA. 

Oh  reading  Mr.  Anderson's  remarks  (see  page  487  of  last 
vol.),  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  little  experience  of  mine  as 
regards  the  hardiness  of  the  Calceolaria,  and  in  corroboration 
of  Mr.  Anderson,  might  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers 
who  have  only  the  convenience  of  a  one  or  two-light  frame, 
which  has  done  service  perhaps  for  Cacumbers  during  the  pre- 
vious snmmer,  and  is  very  often  idle  during  the  winter,  more 
through  ignorance  in  knowing  how  to  use  it  for  the  best  than 
from  lack  of  will.  In  the  winter  of  1870-71 1  was  situated  in 
the  ScYem  valley,  Montgomeryshire,  and  the  garden  of  which 
I  then  had  charge  being  a  little  elevated  above  the  river, 
severe  frosts  were  the  rule.  The  cuttings  were  put  into  a 
frame  with  single-brick  walls  and  glass  lights  about  the 
middle  of  October,  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  while  allowing 
of  growth  in  spang,  the  aspect  north-west.  The  cuttings  were 
becpnning  to  root  when  very  severe  frost  set  in  just  before 
Ctoistmas  1870— we  had  34°  of  frost.    As  soon  as  the  frost 


began  we  put  a  foot  thick  of  dry  fern  outside  the  walls  all 
round  the  frame,  and  two  thicknesses  of  mats  and  felt  covers, 
(that  is,  felt  tacked  to  light  wooden  frames  and  tarred  to  throw 
off'  the  wet,  a  great  consideration  in  keeping  out  frost) ;  but 
in  spite  of  all,  the  frost  went  through  fern,  wall,  covers,  and 
mats,  and  the  cuttings  inside  were  one  mass  of  hoar  frost, 
quite  white,  and  the  soil  in  which  the  cuttings  were  inserted 
frozen  quite  hard.  Well,  I  thought,  here  is  an  end  to  our 
Calceolaria  cuttings.  But  we  kept  the  coverings  on  while  the 
frost  lasted — ^kept  them  quite  dark,  a  great  point  in  my  opinion 
when  plants  are  frozen.  When  the  thaw  came  we  gradually 
took  away  the  covers,  but  still  keeping  the  plants  dark  till  the 
soil  thawed  inside  the  frame,  giving  a  little  air  on  mild  days. 
Those  cuttings  turned  out  one  of  the  best  lots  of  plants  I 
•ever  saw.  There  were  no  aphides,  but  strong  healthy  plants, 
very  unlike  those  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Anderson  and  of  which 
I  have  seen  specimens.  I  have  this  year  put  some  cuttings  in 
an  open  border,  and  intend  leaving  them  without  any  pro- 
tection; and  in  spring  I  hope  to  report  their  behaviour  in 
the  Journal. — G.  H.  Cooke,  The  Gardens,  Peniarth,  North 
Wnlesf. 

RAINFALL,  EAST  SUSSEX. 
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1872. 
Month. 

Days 
Ba<n  Fell. 
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Month. 

Days 
Rain  Fell.  Amount. 

Janaoij 

February   .... 

March 

April   

May 

Jane   

Jnly 

28 
23 
18 
18 
20 
18 
20 

6.12 
1.85 
2.64 
1.60 
8.42 
8.61 
2.59 
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September    .... 

October  

Norember 

December 

Total  

16            1.72 
13            1.88 
21            5.60 
27            7.89 
23            6.58 

285          45.59 
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LIVISTONAS. 


There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  Palms  are  becoming 
greater  favourites  with  English  plant-growers,  and,  being  a 
great  admirer  of  these  plants,  I  feel  duty-bound  to  aid  my 
readers  in  their  laudable  efforts  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  culture  and  properties  of  the  various  members  of  this 
noble  order.  I  have  had  occasion  previously  to  remark  that  many 
of  the  Palms  grow  to  a  gigantic  size,  and  to  a  knowledge  of 
this  fact  may  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  the  reluctance 
those  having  but  limited  space  have  hitherto  exhibited  to  add 
them  to  their  collections ;  but  whilst  no  one  can  but  admire  the 
noble  appearance  of  Palms  in  a  large  state,  all,  I  fancy,  will  be 
equally  rejoiced  to  know  that  they  bear  large  handsome  crowns 
of  leaves,  and  are  highly  ornamental  even  when  young,  and 
that  on  account  of  their  slow  growth  it  takes  a  very  long 
time  before  they  outgrow  the  limited  accommodation  which 
even  a  small  stove  or  greenhouse  can  afford  them ;  further,  that 
many  when  they  reach  1  or  2  feet  in  height  may  be  cultivated 
with  ease  in  our  dwelling-rooms. 

Palms  are  usually  thought  to  require  great  heat,  but  as  we 
become  better  acquainted  with  their  distribution,  we  find  that, 
like  Orchidaceous  plants,  there  are  many  species  which  really 
thrive  best  in  a  cool  temperature,  and  thus  they  may  be 
reckoned  amongst  amateurs'  plants  with  as  much  justice  as 
are  the  various  Oeraniums,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  and  such  like 
plants. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  genus  now  under  consideration 
is  extensive,  one  species  being  found  in  Assam,  others  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  whilst  several  species  extend 
to  the  Australian  continent.  Most  of  them  attain  considerable 
proportions,  and  all  are  extremely  ornamental  when  young. 

As  a  genus  Livistona  is  distinguished  by  the  flowers  which 
clothe  its  branching  spikes  being  hermaphrodite,  by  its  calyx 
and  corolla  being  divided  into  three  parts  each,  and  by  the  dry 
one-seeded  fruits  which  succeed  them.  These  plants  should 
be  potted  in  good  turfy  loam,  to  which  add  some  rough  peat  in 
the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  tiie  former  to  one  of  the  latter ; 
a  little  sharp  river  or  silver  sand  mixed  with  this  will  serve  to 
keep  it  porous.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  given  at  all  times,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
less  will  be  required  during  winter. 

L.  CHIMBH81S. — A  glance  at  the  illustration  will  give  a  better 
idea  of  this  plant  than  a  long  technical  description.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  leaves  are  fan-like,  the  marginal  segments  hanging 
in  a  very  graceful  manner;  but  my  readers  must  be  told  that 
their  colour  is  a  brilliant  shining  green.  The  footstalks  are 
stout,  flat  above,  but  obtusely  rounded  below,  e^iTeloped  at  the 
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bKM  in  a  Detwotk  of  eoaree  brown  fibree,  and  armed  st  the 
eiges  with  ihort  refleied  Bpinea.  It  ib  well  adapted  tor  either 
BtoTe  or  greenhouse  deooratiou,  and  ie  of  nnfliaieDtly  robust 
ooDititation  to  stand  well  in  the  dnelliug-hoase,  and  aUo  in 
the  open-air  garden  during  Bummer,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
too  Bliongly  reaommeoded.  The  plant  is  perhaps  better  known 
W  the  eiTOneouB  name  of  Lalania  borboniea.  It  is  a  natire  of 
the  East  Indies. 

L.  apBCTiBlLTS. — At  pTGBent  this  is  an  extremely  rare  plant, 
Tery  tow  speoimens,  as  far  aa  I  am  aware,  being  yet  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Europe,  bnt  when  better  known  and  in  greater  abun- 
dance it  will  become  a  general  favourite.  It  reeembles  the 
preceding  plant,  but  is  less  robaet  in  growth,  the  pendant  seg- 


ments are  longer  and  thus  more  graceful,  and  It  forms  a  more 

compact  and  dense  head.     Native  of  the  East  Indies. 

L.  Jenkihhii.— This  is  a  magnificent  greenbouae  Palm.  Like 
the  other  members  of  this  family  the  leavsR  are  ian-ahaped ; 
they  are  muoh  plaited,  in  large  speoimens  measure  some  4  feet 
across,  and  are  rich  deep  shijiing  green  in  colour ;  the  foot- 
sUlks,  or  petioles  of  the  leaves,  ore  furQished  at  the  edges  with 
large,  recurved,  and  sharp  spines.  It  is  a  native  of  Assam, 
where  it  Ib  Imown  by  the  name  of  Toko  Pat,  and  the  leaves  are 
ased  by  the  natives  for  thatdiing  purposes,  and  also  in  the 
manafactoie  of  hats. 

L.  HoooENDOBTii. — As  a  stove  plant  I  think  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  this  genns.    The  leaves  are  large  and 


qnite  romid ;  they  are  much  plaited,  deep1,v  divided  into  long 
negments,  and  rich  green  in  colour.  The  petioles  are  stout, 
blaekish  brown,  enclosed  at  tlie  base  in  a  nelKork  of  rough 
reddish  fibres,  and  armed  at  i-he  edgr?  ivith  long  ehnrp  spines. 
It  Is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Icrlande. 

Ii.  ALTJHBIMA. — This  In  another  handsome  plniit,  especially 
in  a  youDg  state.  Its  leaves  are  much  plaited,  divided  into 
long  segments,  and  deep  shining  gicen :  the  footntalks  are  dark 
green,  passing  into  brown  towards  the  base,  and  armed  at  the 
edites  with  luge  recurred  black  spines.  Nstive  of  the  Indian 
Islands. 

L.  iUSTBAJ-is,  known  also  by  the  name  ol  Corypha  amtTalU. 
It  ii  eilremely  omamenlal,  and  very  robust  in  conetitution. 


Leaves  fan-shaped,  muvh  plaited,  and  dark  green.  Petioles 
dark  brown,  enclosed  at  the  basein  a  mass  of  roogh  fibres, and 
armed  at  the  edges  with  stout  spines,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  Uie  long  BQOut  of  the  Baw-fish.  It  is  invaluable  as  a  groen- 
bonxe  Palm,  and  also  for  purposes  of  in-door  decoration,  and 
also  for  subtropical  gardening  in  the  open  air  during  the  sum- 
mer.   It  is  a  native  of  Australia. 

L.  BiuiLiK. — Tbia  is  another  Australian  species, producing 
a  large  head  of  its  bright  green  fan-shaped  leaves ;  the  petioles 
are  long,  and  armed  at  tbe  edges  with  small  olose.tet  spinef . 
At  present  lomewhat  rare,  but  an  extremely  handsome  kind  lor 
greenhouse  decoration.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Cbamterops  hum  ills. — Expbrto  Cbedi. 


VARIEGATED  CURCULIG03. 

Tki  CuMollgOR  belong  to  a  small  natural  order  called  Hy-  1  introduction  of  these  plants  even  the  neglected  order  of  Hy- 

poiidaoee,  which  botanically  is  not  tar  removed   from  tlie    poiids  must   assnredly  find  a   repreaeDtativ*   in  our  plant 

Amaryllids.    Hitherto  none  of  the  members  of  this  order  have    houses.     The  subject  ol  tbe  Ulnstration  la  one  of  tbe  many 

fonndmuch  favour  with  th«  horticultnral  pnblie,  but  with  tbe  |  fine  introdnetious  of  Mr.  W.  Bnll,of  the  King's  Boad,  Ohelwa, 
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and  most  withont  doabt  bUdiI  high  in  the  nmk  of  oma- 
menUl-leaved  pUnti.  Although  the  block  hu  been  obligioKly 
l«Dt  hj  ill.  Bull  himEulf ,  I  moet  uv  that  it  really  tiila  to  give 
anythlug  like  a  jost  and  adequate  Idea  of  tbe  BtriUog  beauty 
o(  the  gTMefnl  Tariegateil  leayee. 

The  QBme  is  derived  (rom  the  resemblanee  of  Um  *eeda  to  the 
lengthened-ont  roalmm  of  a  genus  of  beetles  called  Curouligo, 
ol  wbioh  the  leUow  who  destroys  our  Filbert  nuts  is  a  type. 
The  old  C.  recnnattt  has  long  been  aa  inhabitMit  of  oor  stores 
and  gieenhonsM,  having  been  Jlnt  brooght  to  this  country 
bom  Ban^  in  the  »ti^  part  ot  the  present  oentory,  and  in 
all  probability  Iha  two  foTsia  here  notiwd  hare  Hbo  come  from 
the  same  part  ot  India. 


is  a  fine  Palm-like  plant;  Indeed 
many  plant-growers  sailed  it  a  Palm,  althoagh  it  is  qoite  dis- 
tinct bom  that  order.  Its  leaves  are  beautifully  and  grace- 
fully udtcd,  and  measure  upwards  of  2  feet  in  length  by  some 
G  inohes  iu  breadth  at  the  \Tideet  part ;  they  are  oblong-lanoeo- 
late  in  shape,  plaited,  and  borne  upon  erect  footstalks,  irhicb  , 
are  sheathing  towards  the  base.  The  ground  colour  is  vivid 
green,  throngh  which  mn  broad  bands  of  pore  white  and 
creamy  white.  No  description,  however,  can  render  a  good 
picture  of  this  plant,  it  must  be  seen  to  be  thorooghly  appre- 
ciated :  and  BE  I  am  told,  that  although  np  to  the  present  time 
it  has  been  grown  in  the  stove,  it  will  thrive  admirably  under 
conservatory  treatment.     If  this  be  so  there  can  be  no  obstacle 


in  tbe  way  of  the  smallest  amateur  possessing  it,  providing  a 
gresnhoiiBe  or  conservatory  is  at  hand.  Again,  if  it  prove  so 
hardy  it  will  form  a  splendid  object  for  the  decoration  of  apart- 
ments, and  will  fairly  calipee  the  species  which  I  have  so  fre- 
qoently  need  for  like  purpaaes  ;  indeed,  be  it  used  simply  as  a 
stove  ornament,  taken  to  decorate  the  dwelling-honse  on  festive 
oceasionB,  or  staged  on  tbe  tables  at  a  pnblic  eihibilion,  it 
always  presents  a  grand  yet  chaste  appearance,  and  I  would 
strongly  recommend  it  to  all  plant-growers. 

C.  REcuBviTi  STBiATA. — TMs  IS  idso  A  charming  plant,  and, 
like  the  pieoeding,  •itramely  easy  to  grow.  The  Carcahgos 
delight  in  good  loamy  soil,  to  whloh  may  be  added  about  one 
part  peat  and  a  little  sand.    If  required  for  in-door  decoration 


keep  them  in  as  small  potsaBponniblf,  in  order  to  allow  of  their 
being  set  in  vases,  ie.  To  compensate  for  this  root- stinting, 
supply  them  more  liberally  vrith  water  and  all  will  be  well ;  at 
the  saBie  time  do  not  allow  the  drainage  to  get  out  of  working 
order,  otherwise  the  soil  will  soon  become  sour  and  the  plants 
f^  Into  bad  healtb. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  plant  last  named  is  striped,  and 
the  stripe  is  pure  white,  extending  like  a  broad  band  through 
the  entire  length  ot  the  leaf,  and  that  eiactlj  in  tbe  centre, 
whilst  the  remaining  portion  is  jiaUei  and  dark  green.  It  is 
a  very  distinct,  and  sxtrematy  handsome  and  graoefnl-babited 
variety.— ExPBBTO  Cmph. 


NOTES  AND   GLEANINGS. 

Messrs.  J.  VartcH  rb  Bonb,  of   the  Boyal  Exotic  Nnraery,  |  second,  and  third  prizes  for  the  best  collections ;  £10  for  the 

Chelsea,   offer  Pwias  ron  the  Finest  Farir   Gkown  by  the    best  collection  of  Black  Grapes ;  £10  for  the  best  eoUection  of 

gardeuBnof  Qreat  Britain— viz.,  £25,  £1G,  and  £10  as  first,  |  Wlilts  Grapes;  £10  for  the  best  three  Puie  Apples;. £5  lot 
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the  best  dish  of  Peaches,  and  a  like  sam  for  the  best  dish 
of  Nectarines.    Farther  particulars  are  promised  shortly. 

We  nnderstand  that  the  eztensiye  nursery  and  seed 

business  of  Pbteb  Lawson  &  Son,  of  Edinburgh  and  London, 
is  about  to  be  transferred  to  a  limited  company,  entitled 
the  Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery  Company.  The  business  has 
been  carried  on  and  maintained  a  high  reputation  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  and,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  both  in  regard  to  its  agricultural  and 
horticultural  seed  departments  and  general  nursery  trade. 
The  head  of  the  firm  was  Mr.  Charles  Lawson,  who  filled  the 
.  high  office  of  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.  The  shares  in  the 
company  just  formed  were  all  taken  up  in  a  few  days,  and  we 
are  informed  that  many  of  the  heads  of  departments  in  the 
old  firm  are  among  the  shareholders.  Mr.  David  Syme  is  to 
be  the  general  manager,  and  Mr.  David  Mitchell  the  nursery 
manager. 

Mb.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  intends  to  offer  £300  in  silver 

Cups  fob  New  Plants  in  the  next  three  years,  as  follows — 
viz.,  £100  each  year ;  the  value  of  £50  at  the  principal  show  to 
be  held  at  Kensington  in  June  (this  season  on  the  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  of  that  month),  and  the  value  of  £50  at  the  Society's 
provincial  show,  which  takes  place  this  year  at  Bath,  on  June 
24th  to  28th.  The  £50  would  in  each  case  be  divided  thus :  For 
private  growers,  first  prize,  silver  cup  value  £12  ;  second  ditto, 
£8 ;  third  ditto,  £5 ;  for  nurserymen,  first  prize,  silver  cup 
value  £12 ;  second  ditto,  £8 ;  third  ditto,  £5.  The  competition 
to  take  place  with  twelve  new  plants  of  Mr.  Bull's  intro- 
duction, and  sent  out  since  the  commencement  of  1870  (this 
date  being  altered  in  the  subsequent  years  to  1871  and  1872  re- 
spectively) as  announced  in  his  annual  catalogues,  which  are 
to  be  the  standard  of  reference  as  to  the  eligibility  of  parti- 
cular plants. 

The  Panama  Star  and  Herald  gives  a  striking  illus- 

tration  of  the  vigour  and  rapidity  of  vegetation  in  the  Tbopics 
by  referring  to  the  bushes  and  trees  growing  in  the  ruins  of 
the  burnt  Aspinwall  Hotel  at  Panama.  It  is  scarcely  more 
than  two  years  since  this  conflagration  occurred,  and  yet  there 
are  now  growing  within  the  walls  trees  at  least  30  feet  in  height. 
They  belong  to  what  are  called  Trumpet  Trees  (Ceoropia),  and 
the  branches  are  said  to  be  crowding  out  of  the  highest  doors 
and  windows,  so  as  to  render  it  probable  that  in  their  further 
growth  they  will  throw  down  the  wall  with  which  they  are 
interlaced. 

A  nuhbeb  of  well-marked  specimens  of  the  SioiUiABU 

have  been  found  in  the  coal  formation  in  the  vicinity  of  Glas- 
gow. Amongst  these  there  are  two  new  varieties  of  the  flora 
of  by-past  age^.  One  of  them  contains  a  species  of  Equisetum, 
the  other  a  parasite  which  has  grown  on  the  Sigillaria  during 
the  time  of  the  vegetable  forest  which  formed  the  carboniferons 
formation  or  coal  deposit. 

A  besident  in  Colchester  writes — "  I  find  Roses,  Violets, 

Pansies,  Forget-me-nots,  Laurustinus,  Feverfew,  and  Migno- 
nette in  full  flower ;  Daphne,  Narcissus,  Anemone,  and  Bay  in 
flower-bud;  Crocus,  Ixia,  Snowdrop,  and  Ranunculus  above 
ground  ;  and  the  lovely  leaves  of  Ferula  communis  still  in  full 
beauty.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  Goosebernr  bushes  with  their 
buds  almost  bursting,  and  the  round  red  lumps  of  the  Rhu- 
barb well  out  of  the  earth.  I  made  my  observations  to  the 
full  tune  of  the  blackbird's  'pretty  dear,  pretty  dear.'  He 
has  been  singing  his  love-song  for  many  days  past,  and  with 
him  I  could  almost  fancy  it  March  and  courting  time ;  but  he, 
too,  was  singing  his  Christmas  carol." 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

Tub  mild  weather,  except  during  the  heavy  falls  of  rain  we 
have  had,  has  afforded  opportuniSes  for  performing  out-door 
operations.  All  unoccupied  ground  ou^ht  to  have  been  tumed- 
up  by  rough  dig^ng,  trenching,  or  ndging,  regulating  these 
operations  according  to  the  character  of  tne  soil  and  the  nature 
of  preceding  and  contemplated  future  crops.  Keep  a  sharp  look- 
out after  Cauliflower  plants  under  hand-lights,  as  well  as  Bt^ 
dive.  Lettuces,  and  Badiskea  in  cold  frames  or  turf  pits,  pro- 
tecting those  in  the  latter  with  straw  or  reed-covers  neatly 
made,  or  with  hurdles  thatched  witii  straw  or  by  means  of 
spruce  branches.  Attend  to  keeping-up  a  supply  of  Bhuharb, 
aea-kale,  and  Asparagus  by  introducing  quantities  of  the  roots 
into  heat  at  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight.  Where  there  is  room 
in  the  Mushroom  house  the  former  two  will  be  found  to  do  ex- 
eedingly  well  there,  and  a  supply  will  be  obtained  with  little 
trouble. 


FBUIT  OABDEN. 

If  any  transplanting  of  fruit  trees  has  yet  to  be  done,  it  should 
be  seen  to  while  the  weather  is  favourable  for  such  work ;  also 
see  to  getting  ground  intended  to  be  planted  with  young  trees 

Srepared,  and  spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  have  it  properly 
one.  Make  sure  of  thorough  drainage,  and  where  the  suosoil 
is  unkind  this  should  be  removed,  replacing  it  with  some  good 
fresh  loam.  When  a  large  breadth  has  to  be  planted  in  one 
season,  this  expensive  kind  of  preparation  cannot  be  always 
afforded,  but  it  is  better  to  do  the  work  only  in  such  quantities 
as  will  allow  of  every  precaution  being  used  with  the  view  of 
securing  success.  Pruning  fruit  trees  should  not  be  delayed 
until  late  in  the  season.  The  trees  undoubtedly  suffer  when 
the  operation  is  performed  after  the  sap  is  excited ;  the  reason  is 
probably  that  the  regulated  action  of  the  s^p  is  disturbed,  and 
the  roots  possessing  an  excess  of  sap  are  unable  to  act  with  the 
same  energy  they  otherwise  would.  Bush  fruit,  such  as  Goose- 
berries and  Currants,  may  now  be  pruned;  also  get  the  ground 
amongst  them  manured  and  lightly  dug,  but  in  doing  that  take 
care  not  to  injure  the  roots.,  We  have  seldom  nad  better 
weather  for  pruning  and  nailing.  It  is  always  advisable  to  get 
as  forward  as  possible  with  these  operations  before  Christmas. 
Protect  newly-planted  trees  by  mulching.  The  wood  of  Peach 
trees  will  not  be  over- well  ripened  this  season  in  unfavourable 
situations,  and  more  especially  in  the  case  of  those  trees  that 
suffered  greatly  from  frost  last  February  and  March.  All  the 
young  shoots  of  Peaches  and  Apricots  should  have  been  un- 
nailed  some  time  ago.  Their  free  exposure  on  all  sides  would 
render  them  better  hardened,  and  from  not  being  contiguous  to 
the  wall  they  would  not  be  so  easily  excited,  nor  in  so  much 
danger  of  having  their  sap- vessels  burst  by  severe  frost.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  stems  might  be  bound  round  not  over-closely 
with  hard-twisted  straw  bands,  and  a  little  long  litter  thrown 
over  the  border  to  the  width  of  4  or  5  feet.    Do  not  forget  to 

five  a  little  manure,  as  a  mulching  or  top-dressing,  to  your 
trawberry  beds,  if  you  want  to  have  very  superior  miit  next 
season. 

FLOWEB  OABDEN. 

Where  any  of  the  beds  or  borders  require  a  dressing  of  fresh 
soil  this  should  be  provided,  in  order  to  have  it  in  readiness  to 
wheel  on  when  favourable  weather  for  such  work  may  occur. 
Fresh  soil  is  in  most  cases  preferable  to  manure  as  a  dressing 
for  flower  beds,  as  the  latter  is  apt  to  cause  too  luxuriant  growth 
for  a  fine  display  of  flowers.  On  soils  that  are  naturally  poor, 
however,  and  where  neither  fresh  mould  nor  decayed  leaves 
can  be  had,  a  moderate  dressing  of  well-rotted  farmyard  manure 
will  be  useful ;  but  this  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  mould 
to  the  full  depth  of  the  bed,  not  carelessly  tumed-in  and  left 
in  lumps  near  the  surface,  for  in  this  case  a  gross  habit  of 
growth  would  be  promoted  early  in  the  season;  and  as  the 
principal  part  of  the  roots  would  be  near  the  surface  in  the 
manure,  tne  plants  would  soon  feel  the  effects  of  dry  weather, 
whereas  if  the  manure  is  well  incorporated  with  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  16  inches,  no  ordinary  amount  of  dry  weather  will 
injure  the  plants  after  they  once  get  fairly  established.  Shrub- 
beries may  be  thinned  where  this  involves  only  the  cutting-out 
of  overgrown  plants,  or  lopping  deciduous  trees  or  the  hardier 
kinds  of  evergreens;  but  where  evergreens  generally  require 
pruning,  the  work  had  better  be  deferred  until  March,  except 
m  favourable  localities,  for  although  when  the  winter  proves 
mild  such  work  may  be  successfully  performed  at  any  tune,  it 
is  never  safe  to  depend  upon  this.  Avoid  treading  upon  or 
working  the  ground  when  it  is  in  a  sodden  state,  ana  if  the 
workmen  cannot  be  profitably  employed  out  of  doors,  get  a  good 
stock  of  Dahlia  stakes,  brooms,  and  things  of  that  kind  prepared 
for  use  when  wanted.  So  many  plants  are  now  brought  into 
competition  at  floral  exhibitions,  and  cultivated  under  the  title 
of  florists'  flowers,  tiliat  our  range  is  considerably  enlarged. 
Perhaps  few  are  more  beautiful  in  collection  or  more  diversified 
in  colour  than  the  Verbena,  and  certainly  none  have  more  ad- 
mirers, adapted  as  they  are  for  the  greenhouse  or  flower  border, 
for  which  latter  purpose  their  style  of  growth  and  facility  of 
culture  render  them  peculiarly  eligible.  Verbenas  at'this  season 
of  tiie  year  require  to  oe  kept  tolerably  dij,  as  they  are  more  sus- 
ceptible of  damp  than  cold ;  and  if  stock  is  required  they  may  be 
put  into  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  young  shoots  struck  either  in  a 
notbed  or  propagating  house.  The  beds  for  Banunculuses 
should  now  be  well  turned  and  sweetened  during  frosty  weather, 
and  where  necessary  renovated  with  fresh  soil  or  compost. 

GBEENHOUSE  AND  CONSBBVATOBT. 

There  is  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  experience  and  no  little 
judgment  required  to  carry  the  gardener  of  the  floral  world 
nappily  tiirough  the  forcing  season.  As  forcing  is  a  branch  of 
the  gurdener's  art  which  is  attended  with  considerable  un- 
certainty and  anxiety,  it  is  a  consolation  to  believe  that  success 
generally  procures  proportionate  commendation.  It  would  be 
well,  entering  on  the  critical  season,  to  recall  past  experience, 
and,  if  some  lailures  belong  to  the  record,  to  carefully  review  the 
circumstances,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  the  causes  that  led  to 
disappointment^  with  a- view  to  avert  their  unfavourable  influ* 
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euce  for  the  future.  01  all  pl&nt  houses  the  conservatory 
requires  the  smallest  quantity  of  air  in  winter.  I  have  seen  con- 
bervatories  where  plants  throve  very  weU,  that  did  not  receive 
air  by  the  ventilators  for  weeks  together.  In  order  to  keep  down 
dust — so  injurious  to  plants  in  winter — the  paths  uhould  not  be 
swept  when  they  are  quite  dry.  Gardeners  are  often  compelled 
to  make  use  of  the  svringe  even  in  winter  to  clean  the  leaves. 
Very  little  water  will  do  here  now,  and  that  should  be  9*^  or 
lU^  warmer  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  house,  which  may 
be  about  50°.  The  temperature  of  the  greenhouse  should  not  be 
raised  much  above  45°  now.  The  watering  ought  to  be  finished 
early  in  the  day,  and  the  plants  should  be  constantly  looked  over 
t;>  keep  them  free  from  dead  leaves,  insects,  or  soddened  mould 
in  the  pots. 

rORCIMO  PITH. 

These  are  now  crowded  with  Boses,  LilacSj  both  the  common 
and  Persian,  Sweetbriars,  Cinerarias,  Hvscmths,  Tulips,  Nar- 
cissi, Jonquils,  Anne  Boleyn  Pinks.  Garaenias,  Biondeletia  spe- 
ciosa,  Francisoea  Hopeana  and  latixolia.  Acacias  of  sorts,  Crota- 
larias,  Pelargoniums,  Chinese  and  other  Azaleas,  with  Bhodo- 
dendrons,  Andromedas.  &c.  These  may  be  syringed  once  a-day 
and  smoked  ocoasionaliy,  and  a  temperatnie  from  65"  to  05° 
should  be  maintained. 

PITS  AND  PBAMES. 

The  young  stock  of  plants  in  these  structures  is  in  a  growing 
state,  and  therefore  wiU  require  to  be  secureljr  guarded  against 
frost ;  but  give  them  all  the  air  and  light  possible  on  fine  days, 
and  keep  tnem  free  from  decayed  leaves  and  moisture.  Where 
Hydrangeas  are  required  to  turn  into  the  beds  in  the  flower 
garden  in  April  and  May,  they  must  now  be  put  into  the  forcing 
pit.  Get  dung  prepared  to  form  a  propagating  bed  next  month. 
fake  advantMe  of  the  first  leisure  hour  to  take  stock  of  the 
plants  for  bedding-out,  and  if  you  have  not  sufficient  stock  of 
some  kinds,  introduce  a  few  plants  into  heat  to  produce  cuttings 
to  propagate  from. — W.  EIeanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

At  midday  on  the  8rd  inst.  we  had  such  a  downpour  of  rain 
for  a  couple  of  hours  as  we  have  rarely,  if  ever,  witnessed.  All 
hollows  in  even  our  elevated  park  became  standing  pools  for 
hours,  and  where  there  was  a  steepish  declivity  the  water  ran 
clear  and  glistening  in  streams.  Any  work  lu  the  kitchen 
garden,  except  rough-trenching  and  ridging,  was  out  of  place 
before,  and  now  is  next  to  impossible.  Any  work,  too,  that  re- 
quirea  much  wheeling  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  as,  unless 
walks  were  firm  indeed,  the  wheeling  was  one  labour,  and  taking 
out  the  wheel  tracks  another  labour.  It  is  always  bad  policy,  u 
it  can  be  j^revented,  in  doing  a  job  to  make  another  joo.  This 
is  of  less  importance  where  work  enough  for  men  is  really  to  be 
found.  The  most  of  our  experience  has  been  ^uite  the  other 
way ;  the  jobs  were  so  numerous  that  the  necessity  was  obvious 
to  think  how  to  do  and  finish  one  without  makinfi^  another.  In 
such  weather  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  this  alwa^.  What  we  want 
to  establish  as  a  rule  of  action  is  simply  this :  that  un^er  such 
circumstances  of  soaked  soil,  it  is  the  best  policy  to  wait  a  little 
longer  instead  of  to  attempt  anything  like  fine  work.  Of  course 
in  any  favoured  positions,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  dry,  the 
work  of  fine  digging  and  sowing  may  go  on  as  adverted  to  in 
previous  numbers.  In  all  other  unfavourable  circumstances  it 
IS  in  every  way  better  that  the  work  should  be  delayed,  for  if  a 
good  tilth  and  seed  bed  be  obtained  the  seedlings  will  soon 
make  up  for  the  lost  time,  an^  much  seed  that  would  otherwise 
have  rotted  will  be  saved. 

Where  there  is  convenience,  however,  slight  hotbels  may  be 
made  for  Potatoes,  Badishes,  Carrots,  and  for  bringing-on  Peas, 
Beans,  and  other  crops  for  transplanting  when  the  weather  is 
drier.  We  may  yet  have  severe  frost,  but  it  cannot  now  be  of 
long  continuance.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  have  some  litter 
in  readiness  for  Broccoli,  Lettuces,  Endive,  &c.,  as,  after  being 
gor^d  with  so  much  watery  juice,  all  such  plants  will  be  more 
easuy  affected  by  frost  thim  if  they  were  more  stunted  and 
sturdy.  Much  work  may  be  found  in  toa$hing  plants,  washing 
pots  and  placing  them  in  bins  according  to  their  sizes,  making 
tallies  of  sizes/trimming  and  pointing  flower-stakes,  and  sticks 
for  Peas.  Uxuess  the  stakes  are  all  of  the  larger  size,  two 
strokes  with  a  sharp  bill  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  point  the  stick 
or  stake.  We  lately  had  some  tall  sticks,  whitened  at  top, 
driven  in  at  8  or  10  yards  apart  to  mark  uie  outline  of  fresh 
fencing  and  roads,  but  no  hammering  or  driving  would  prevent 
these,  unless  very  large,  being  broken  and  pulled  out  by  deer, 
and  also  peeled  of  all  their  bark  during  the  first  night  they 
stood  out.  The  short  sticks  standing  only  a  little  above  the 
ground  they  consider  too  lowly  to  be  worth  their  notice.  Where 
deer  are  present  they  so  soon  make  the  tall  sticks  of  a  whitish 
appearance  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  whitening  the  tops. 
But  on  ground  much  undulated,  where  the  sticks  are  far  apart 
and  not  likely  to  be  interfered  with,  the  whitening  of  the  topj 
will  enable  the  eye  to  judge  more  freely  of  all  lines  and  curve'^ ; 


and,  after  all,  a  good  eye  is  the  bast  judge,  though  the  garden 
line  is  a  great  auxiliary  if  there  be  smaller  sticjEs  between  to 
correct  any  inaccuracy. 

To  whiten  such  stakes  we  simply  have  a  large  pail  of  thick 
lime  wash,  dip  the  tops  in  it  for  a  foot  in  depth,  ana  allow  them 
to  dry.  The  white  will  thus  be  above  the  hand  holding  the 
stakes  when  fastening  them,  and  any  smearing  may  be  avoided. 
We  have  known  such  whiteness  remain  conspicuous  on  the 
stakes  for  many  months. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  eye  in  staking-out  a  boundary  or  other 
outline  in  the  rough,  one  simple  thing  is  a  great  help,  and  that 
is  placing  these  large  stakes  at  uniform  distances,  be  that  dis- 
tance 3,  6,  0,  or  12  yards  apart.  We  had  in  a  small  way  been 
staking-out  beds,  walks,  roads,  and  boundaries,  but  it  was  years 
before  we  realised  the  great  advantage  of  placing  the  stakes  at 
uniform  distances.  Even  in  this,  method  will  throw  into  the 
shade  all  mere  chance  and  routine. 

Boot  House. — The  weather  ^ave  a  good  opportunity  for  look- 
ing over  Potatoes.  Carrots,  Omons,  &c.,  and  removing  any  at  all 
affected.  After  tnis  we  have  often  found  that  Carrots  kept  juicy 
longer  by  removing  a  slice  off  the  top  and  keeping  them  as  cool 
as  possible.  Onions  wiU  also  be  better  to  be  ory  and  cool. 
They  never  keep  better  than  when  strung  up  ana  suspended 
from  a  rail  with  air  all  round.  When  thus  Kept  dry^  even  in  an 
open  shed,  we  never  knew  of  a  case  in  which  frost  injured  them. 
Lately  we  have  had  them  in  a  close  shed,  but  with  no  heat  but 
what  the  seasons  gave,  they  do  not  keep  so  well.  Of  Potatoes 
sprouting  freely  we  shall  pot  a  lot  to  transplant.  We  find  that 
sets  put  in  0()- sized  pots,  8i  inches  in  diameter,  and  allowed  to 
fill  tueii'  puts  before  rephmtln^,  tuber  sooner  than  those  for- 
warded in  shallow  boxes  and  lifted  out  individually,  however 
carefully.  For  air-givinc  to  things  under  protection  see  pre- 
vious numbers.  In  most  cases  we  have  merely  elevated  sashes, 
&o.,  back  and  front. 

PBUIT  OAADSN. 

Preparing  for,  rather  tiian  doing,  work  out  of  doors  has  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  In-doors,  where  forcing  has  commenced, 
a  lower  temperatiure  than  usuad  would  be  required,  and  in  the 
moist  weather  much  less  atmospheric  moisture  in  the  house, 
otherwise  all  growths,  in  the  absence  of  sun,  will  be  likely  to  be 
more  weakly  than  in  general.  More  car  will  be  required  tu 
counteract  this  than  if  there  were  more  sun — a  simple  fact  that 
some  beginners  are  apt  to  misapprehend — and  they  think  that 
heat  and  atmospheric  moisture  can  do  anything. 

ORNAMENTAL   DEPABTMENT. 

Preparing  for  roads  and  planting  haVe  been  the  principal  out- 
door work.  When  these  had  to  be  done  on  grass  parkland,  or 
even  land  for  some  time  unbroken,  both  kinds  of  work  could 
be  proceeded  with  when  there  was  not  too  much  rain  and  stand- 
ing water.  In  digging-out  and  hole-making  in  such  circum- 
stances it  was  amazing  how  friable  the  soil  was,  whilst  at  a 
short  distance,  where  the  suriace  was  more  hollow  and  bowl-like, 
you  might  as  well  have  worked  in  a  morass.  By  doing  such 
work  now,  as  in  the  first  case,  the  groimd  was  more  easily 
moved  than  if  it  had  been  drier,  as  tne  spade  could  do  a  good 
deal  of  what  the  pick  would  have  been  called  upon  to  effect, 
and  rather  large  Spruce,  &c.,  could  be  planted  better  than  if  the 
ground  had  been  drier — ^that  is,  when  there  was  enough  of 
mable  soil  to  work  among  the  roots. 

In  the  flower  garden  the  bright  spring  flowers  will  soon  be 
welcoming  us,  and  the  most  forward  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  may 
need  little  mounds  of  dry  earth,  ashes,  or  bumi  refuse  over 
them  to  protect  them  from  the  frost  when  it  comes.  The 
Crocuses  must  be  looked  after,  otherwise  mice  will  soon  destroy 
them,  and  hardly  anything  but  a  oat  or  two  will  save  them  if  an 
inroad  be  seriously  made.  We  have  almost  given  up  Polyanthuses 
in  despair,  as  the  splendid  trusses  were  picked-out  by  birds 
before  they  fully  expanded;  and  even  flue  string  over  them, 
and  flne  netting,  too,  were  ineffectual  to  keep  them  out.  We 
succeeded  tolerably  well  with  Beetroot  by  sowing  for  two  years, 
but  this  season  we  lost  two  sowings,  and  then  we  were  obliged 
to  raise  and  transplant  strong  seeolings.  Just  as  in  the  case  of 
Prince's  Feather  and  Love-lies-bleeding,  the  birds  nip  out  every 
small  coloured  seedling :  but  when  plants  some  8  or  4  inches  in 
height  are  planted  out,  they  let  them  alone.  Singularly  enough, 
we  have  seen  these  things  growing  freely,  and  Polyanthus  and 
Primroses,  in  small,  even  in  town  gardens,  and  never  touched 
by  the  birds,  though  the  sparrows  and  linnets  were  plentiful 
enou£^. 

We  see  that  we  must  start  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  Sec,  in  fresh 
soil,  and  tliey  and  all  stove  plants  that  are  potted  after  resting 
would  be  the  better  of  a  little  bottom  heat  at  first  to  encoura^ 
fresh  rooting.  See  what  has  been  said  lately  about  watering  in 
such  weather. — R.  F. 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hollo- 
way,  Loudon,  N. —jDtfat'rfpiu'c  Catalogue  of  Floioer,  veffetable, 
ami  Ajrkultural  i^cvih^  di'c» 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

N.B.— Many  questions  mnst  remain  unanswered  nntil  next 
week. 

Books  (Amateur).— Ovix  '*  Oreenhoiues  for  the  Uaoy.**  Yoa  can  have  It 
pout  free  for  seven  postage  Htampe  enclosed  with  your  address.  {N.  O.),— 
Mine  Floea's  **  Bambleii  in  aearoh  of  Flowerlese  Plants,"  pnblisheJl  at  onr  offloe, 
prioe  6«.  (tf.  J.  Scfcul(««).— Write  to  Messrs.  Sampson,  LoW|  ft  Co.,  pabllslicrs, 
Fleet  Street,  London. 

WiBiNO  Wall  ( IFal«ali).— Use  galvanised- iron  Trirc. 

Apple  Stociu,  &c.  (J.  £.).— Messrs.  Bivers,  NimerieB,  Sawbridgewortht 
Herts,  oonld  sapplr  yoa  with  French  Paradise  stoeks.  For  Dwarfs  yon  may 
have— D^M^/  Apples:  Adams*  Pearmain,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Braddick's  Non- 
pareil, CocUe  Pippin,  Joannetiog,  Oslin.  Kitchen :  Cellini,  Hawthomden, 
Nonesacfa,  Keswlok  Codlin,  Early  Julien.  Demert  Peon:  Jargonelle, 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Urbaniste,  Van  Mons  Lten  le  dere,  Winter  Nelis, 
Hnyahe's  Yietoila. 

Uauburoh  Obavk  (M.  H.  A).— It  is  the  same  as  the  Hambro*. 

Galvakibsd  Subkt  Iron  for  Cofino  (J.).—li  would  do  as  well  as  any 
other  material  if  properly  fixed. 

Our  PRsaENT  Volume  {A  Camdrum).— Our  No.  614,  pablished  on  the 
and  insi.,  is  the  flnt  of  the  coirent  volume.  Notes  on  places  most  be  instrae- 
tive.  Merely  to  mention  that  a  place  wee  seen  and  passed  conveys  no  pnb- 
lishable  information. 

WATKBCRKtis  CULTURE  {A.  P.  Ltojfti).— FoT  fdU  directions,  if  you  have 
water,  see  oar  No.  674,  page  278.    Son  eaa  have  it  for  four  postage  stamps. 

Roses  {J,  L.  O.).— Mr.  B.  lodges  at  818.  He  ia  well  spoken  of,  and  pro' 
mlaed  our  manager  to  write  to  yoa. 

Chrysaxtukmum  Culture  (Atitaleur).—Yoa  ask  first,  "  Will  young  plants 
that  have  Jast  flowered  make  good  pluits  for  another  season?"  Yoa  will 
obtain  the  best  plants  from  cuttings  pat  in  daring  November  or  early  in 
December,  each  cutting  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  small  pot,  and  the 
ix>te  placed  in  a  comparatively  cool  house  near  the  glass.  Each  plant  should 
be  grown  to  a  single  stem.  When  an  unusoaUy  laige  specimen  is  required, 
an  old  plant  is  selected  that  has  thrown  oat  a  number  of  young  shoots  a  little 
up  the  stem,  snflicient  to  show  a  clear  stem  above  the  soil ;  the  mould  is 
rthaken  from  these,  and  the  zoots  placed  in  a  smaU  pot.  Secondly,  '*  Must 
the  plants  be  kept  under  glass  all  the  summer  ?"  By  no  means.  They  will 
require  to  be  kept  under  glass,  or  protected  in  some  way  antU  late  in  April, 
to  protect  them  from  iroMst :  after  which  they  muat  be  removed  to  an  open 
poettioD  out  of  doore,  but  sheltered  if  poesible  from  south-west  winds.  Thirdly, 
'*  When  should  they  have  liquid  manure  ?"  As  soon  ulb  the  flower-buds  are 
formed  in  autumn.  The  plants  should  be  removed  under  glass  early  in 
Octobor.  Tuu  may  plant  Strawberry  runners  at  this  time,  but  they  are  best 
planted  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted— that  is,  in  July  or  early  in  August. 

RAxncG  Nursery  Qrkexhouseb. — **  In  my  ease  the  rateable  value  has 
increased  two- thirds  in  one  seaaon-on  account  of  erecting  an  additional  house, 
clearly  showing  that  there  is  no  proper  standard  by  which  to  vhIuo  them. 
My  object  in  thus  writing  is  to  get  others  to  express  their  opinion  on  this 
Rttbject,  with  m  view  to  combination  to  get  the  matter  decided.— A  Provikcial 
Nurseryman." 

FUKUU8  ON  Camellia  Tub  {A  8iib»cr%ber).—ku  the  tub  is  infecited  with 
fungus  which  spread  in  the  soil,  we  should  have  the  plant  retubbed  as  soon 
as  tile  flowering  is  over.  Remove  the  soil  in  whieh  the  fui^s  may  have 
Kpread,  and  any  root*  that  may  be  affeeted.  Instead  of  wood  use  a  slate  tub, 
vrtiieh  you  will  find  much  more  darable,  while  it  will  not  encourage  the  growth 
of  fun^ 

Pbukixu  Plum  and  Cherry  Tbxbs  (J.  7.).— There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  the  buds  on  the  Pear  shoots.  They  are  starting  into  growth  owing  to 
the  mildness  of  the  weather.  As  the  Plum  and  Cherry  trees  have  not  been 
summer-pinched  they  should  have  all  the  side  shoots  cut  back  to  within  an 
inch  of  tiieir  base,  training-in  the  extremities  of  all  the  side  or  principal 
branches  at  their  full  lengu,  or,  if  they  are  weak,  cutting  off  one-third  of 
their  length.  The  centre  shoot  or  leader  should  be  eat  back  to  12orl8  inohes 
f  r»m  the  base  of  last  year's  growth. 

DEnaoYiNo  Green  Aphis  (L.  P.).— The  best  mode  is  to  shut  up  the 
house  okwely  on  a  ealm  evening,  when  the  foliage  of  the  plants  is  dir,  and  fill 
ihc  houiie  iKth  smoke  so  densehr  that  the  plants  cannot  be  distrnguished 
tLrough  the  glass  outside.  Heath  soil  or  peat  is  a  sharp  sandy  soil  mixed 
with  the  dead  filnous  roots  of  Heath,  and  usually  of  a  dark  grey  colour.  If 
you  do  not  know  this  kind  it  would  bo  desirable  to  procure  what  von  require 
uf  some  nurseryman  growing  plants  extensively,  when  Oamellia  buds  are 
dwelling  for  flowering  the  temperatare  should  be  40°  to  5(r  by  day,  and  4fP  to 
45  at  night. 

Trees  and  SiutUBs  fob  thk  Sbaooast  (Novice).— Vfe  should  plant 
Sycamore,  Maple,  especially  Norway,  common  Pear,  Mountain  Ash,  Tmims, 
Turkey  Oak,  Beeoh,  Slders,  Sea  Buckthorn ;  and  of  evergreens,  Pinus  Larioio, 
Pinus  austriaca.  Maritime  Pine,  Evergreen  Oak,  Junipems  chinensls.  Brooms, 
Double  Oorse,  Laumstinus,  Evergreen  Privet,  and  Tamarisk. 

Camellias  in  YnneitT  (B.  B,  P.).— Camellias  will  succeed  in  a  bed  In  a 
vinery  as  yoa  propose,  making  for  them  a  suitable  border  with  thorough 
drainage ;  and  if  the  back  waU  be  wired  you  may  also  cover  it  with  Camellias. 
They  would  flower  as  fkedy  as  where  thqr  have  more  Ught. 

FoBciNO  DwABP  Kidney  Beans  (B.  JB.).— The  mode  of  treatment  is  very 
simple.  Drain  some  10-inch  pots  moderately ;  half  fill  them  with  rich  U^t 
loam,  adding  a  third  of  leaf  soil  or  a  fourth  of  well-decayed  manure;  plaoe  six 
beans  oquidiBtant  round  the  sidee  of  the  pots  and  throe  in  the  centre,  or 
nine  beans  in  each  pot,  and  thrust  them  into  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  middle  finger.  Cover  the  seeds,  and  set  the  pots  in  a  house  with 
a  temperatare  of  66"  to  00°  at  nif^t,  and  06°  by  day,  with  a  rise  from  sun 
heat  of  10°  to  16^  or  11^  or  80°.  Little  water  wUl  be  needed  until  the  planU 
are  up,  yet  the  soil  should  be  kept  moist ;  and  when  the  leavee  are  the  height 
of  the  pot's  rim  earth-up  the  plants  nearly  level  ^-ith  it,  using  the  same 
kind  of  soil  as  before.  Water  only  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  at  every  water- 
ing make  sure  that  the  soil  is  wetted  to  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  The  amount 
»f  water  will  need  to  be  increased  with  the  increased  growth  of  the  plants. 
The  chief  thing  is  not  to  allow  them  to  beeome  so  dry  an  to  caase  the  leavee 
to  flag,  and,  on  Uie  other  hand,  not  to  make  the  soil  sodden  by  too  frequent 
watering.  After  th<^y  come  Into  flo'n-er  they  will  need  ysaXa  daily,  or,  if  hot 
weather,  it  may  bo  required  both  morning  and  e>  ening.  The  plants  may  be 
syringed«verhead  morning  and  evening  with  water,  which,  as  well  as  that 


used  for  watering,  should  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house.  After 
the  plants  are  podded  weak  liquid  manore  may  be  given  at  every  alternate 
watering.  The  distance  from  the  glass  shoold  be  aboat  S  feet  to  the  pots. 
We  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  grow  Beans.  Admit  air  freely,  but  withoat 
lowering  the  temperature. 

Charcoal  Fumes  (A  JK^.).— It  may  be  that  the  fumes  of  burning  charcoal 
do  not  contain  sulphurous  add,  but  they  do  carbonic  aoid,  and  this  in  excess 
is  fatal  to  the  folij^  of  most  greenhoase  plants.  Do  not  use  a  store  that 
has  no  chimney. 

Jcniperus  tbtraoona.—"  Where  can  I  obtain  a  seedling  plant  of  Juni- 
pems tetragona  of  Bdilecht  ?— J.  6." 

Qlastonbury  Thorn  (J,  JIT.).— There  was,  and  probably  is,  at  Olastonbury 
Abbey,  a  Thorn,  which,  as  Loudon  obsexres,-  "comes  into  leaf  in  January  or 
February,  and.  sometimes  even  in  autumn,  so  that  oooaskmaUy  in  mild  seasons 
it  mav  be  in  flower  on  Christmas-day."  It  is  only  a  variety  of  the  oommon 
Hawthorn,  and  known  to  botanists  as  Cmtiegus  Oxyaeantiia  pnecox.  Plants 
may  be  purchased  of  nurserymen,  and  they  leaf  and  bloom  eccentrically 
whereyer  they  are  grown.  You  could  easily  obtain  a  box  of  Mistletoe  berries 
from  some  friend  bi  a  district  where  it  is  plentiful. 

Nambs  of  Plants  (J.  fT.).— Beoonia  argyzostigma;  Eranthemum  leucu 
nervum.    (AUmn  Qoodman). — ^1  and  2,  unnameable  specimens ;  8|  Veronica 
saliolfolla. 


FOULTBT,  BEE,  AND  nGEON  OEBOHIOLE. 


A  GRIEVANCE— LEWES  SHOW. 

Ae  the  unfortunate  owner  of  one  of  *'  the  two  best  pens  of 
Dark  Brahmas  "  exhibited  at  Lewes,  which  your  report  states 
were  passed  over  without  notice,  I  wish  to  protest  against  the 
unfair  plan  (adopted  by  only  a  few  committees  now)  of  not 
publishmg  beforehand  the  name  of  the  Judge  appointed  to 
award  the  prizes.  Exhibitors  surelv  have  a  right  to  know,  before 
entering  their  birds,  to  what  kina  of  judging  they  are  to  be 
subjected.  It  may  be  my  ignorance,  but  I  confess  to  never 
having  heard  of  Mr.  S.  Fielding  as  a  Judge  of  Brahmas,  nor, 
indeed,  as  one  of  our  reco^ised  Judges  at  all ;  and  had  I  been 
aware  that  he  was  to  officiate,  pen  No.  66  at  Lewes  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  occupied  by  my  birds.— J.  G.  B.  Kmiout. 


BRAHMAS  IN  PENS. 


Mb.  Lr.wiH  Wbioht  says  in  his  new  work  now  publibhing. 
''  Brahma  fowls  should  be  put  in  pens  (similar  to  the  show  pens) 
before  being  sent  to  a  show ;"  then  he  gives  sketch  of  a  room 
fitted  with  pens.    "  We  will  supposf  a  room  fitted  aU  round  wiUi 

fens  facing  each  other,  so  that  \he'  birds  can  see  one  another." 
wish  to  Kxiorw  if  a  cock  bird  should  be  penned  alone,  or  along 
with  a  hen.  If  alone, .  would  he  not  fret  and  be  likely  to  lose 
weight  ?  Would  it  be  better  to  fit-up  with  pens  only  one  side  of 
the  room,  so  that  they  could  not  see  the  others  ? — GrLEvoif . 

[Birds  rarely  fret  when  penned  jirevious  to  showing ;  if  they 
do,  a  hen  may  be  introduced,  but  it  is  very  seldom  neoessarj*. 
It  makes  little  difference  if  they  can  see  each  other  at  opposite 
sides  of  a  room ;  they  are  quiet  enough  at  shows,  where  they 
see  each  other  all  the  time.  Only  when  penned  for  a  long 
period  from  necessity  are  such  matton  of  consequence.] 


HOW  TO  PLUCK  POULTRY. 

I  HAVE  known  persons  on  market  day  to  go  out  and  kill  twelve 
or  fifteen  fowls,  and  bring  them  into  a  room  where  there  would 
be  half  a  dx)icen  women  and  boys  pulling  a  few  feathers  at  a 
time,  between  tiiumb  and  forefin^r  to  prevent  tearing  them. 
Now,  for  the  benefit  of  such,  I  give  our  plan :  Hang  uie  fowl 
by  tiie  feet  by  a  small  cord ;  then  with  a  small  knife  give  one 
cut  across  tibe  upper  jaw,  opposite  the  comers  of  the  mouth ; 
after  the  blood  has  stopped  running  a  stream,  place  the  point  of 
the  knife  in  the  groove  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth,  run 
the  blade  up  into  the  back  part  of  the  head,  which  will  cause  a 
quivering  and  twitching  of  .the  muscles.  Now  is  your  time,  for 
evenr  feather  yields  as  if  by  magic,  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
tearing  the  most  tender  chick.  Before  he  attempts  to  flap,  you 
can  have  ^rn  as  bare  as  the  day  he  came  out  of  tne  egg.— (A .  Y. 
Tribune.)  

Fakenham  and  West  Nobfolk  Foultby  Show.— There  arc 
eight  cups  or  pieces  of  plate,  and  the  prizes  for  jpoultry.  Figeons, 
Rabbits,  and  cage  birds  are  good.  It  is  near  to  Sandrinp^am, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  expected  to  be  at  the  Show.  Entries 
close  on  the  20th.     

PORTABLE  POULTRY  HOUSE  AND  AVIARY. 

» 

Ws  entirelv  agree  with  our  correspondent.  Mrs.  F.  Allen,  that 
where  possible  it  is  desirable  to  move  poultry  and  even  aviary 
birds  to  different  parts  of  the  same  grounds.  One  of  the  causes 
of  Lady  Holmesdale's  prosperous  management  of  Dorkings  and 
Hamburghs  was  liaving  moveable  poultry^ouses,  which  were 
shifted  about  Linton  Park. 


JiDiuiT  e.  UTX I  JODBNUi  OP  HOBTIODLTUBB  AHD  OOTTAQB  aABDBNER.  41 

Wlme,  as  la  the  cm*  of  one  ODrreapondeut;,  da  eitent  of  i  aaUide  flftp-door  with  lock,  large  door  nlllh  look  for  Kttsnd- 
gronnd  ia  not  Urge,  Hr.  Cntok'i  moveable  and  portable  wooden  aut,  small  BlidinR  door  and  ladder  for  lowla,  two  ■hiftiiifi  perehe*, 
pooltly  bonu  might  be  employed.  I  aod  •lidiag  windon'.    Bein^  mods  in  lectiona,  it  con  be  easily 

.     tkken  to  pieoea  for  pocking  m  a  amall  space.  .  ',  ,-    4 

I      Mr.  Crook's  portable  octagon  aviary  would  Bimilarly  mjt  onr 


CnoVft  PortaU*  Pooltrr  Houa. 

earreipoDdBiit.  We  know  of  one  (hat  18  sometimBi  on  the  Uwn  ,  amallegt  er  any  other  sized  cage  birds.  It  is  mode  of  metal 
and  Bometimas.  n  the  plantatiooa,  and,  although  always  oroo-  galvanised,  or  japanned  in  aay  coloars,  ia  qnite  portable,  and, 
meDtal,  it  is  never  so  maoh  so  as  when  within  a  group  of  three  beini;  made  in  aeotioiis,  is  readilv  pocked  or  removed.  It  ho* 
Firs.  I  a  aeed-pon  and  sanitary  drinking  lonatun. 

The  wires  ore  hall  an  inch  ftport,  therefore  ouitable  tor  the  |      The  lienedt  birds  of  all  descriptionB  derive  from  ohotiBa  of 


WATFOBD  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Wi  have  before  had  oocssion  to  remark  on  the  well-arranged  I  Society  of  Hertfordshire ;  the  lower  part  devoted  to  cattle,  the 
commodiona  boildine  erected  for  the  porpoae  of  the  Agricultural  |  galleries  to  poultry.    Nothing  con  be  more  creditable  to  the  pro- 
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JOUBNAL  OP  HOBTIOULTUBB   AND  COTTAGE  GABDBNBB. 


[  JvaoMTj  9, 1878. 


jeetors  and  builders.  The  comfort  of  eyery  animal  has  been 
eonsnlted,  and  the  result  is  that  everything  is  redolent  of  it. 
The  cattle  have  room  to  spare,  the  visitors  are  at  their  ease, 
and  the  poultry  in  the  galleries  are  viewed  without  the  sem- 
blance 01  being  crowded.  The  galleries  joining  three  sides  of 
the  large  square,  with  staircases  at  each  end,  the  whole  can  be 
viewed  without  once  turning  back  or  retracing  a  step. 

The  aim  of  every  poultry  society  being  to  encourage  the  breed 
most  profitable  to  a  farmyard,  it  will  not  be  wonderful  that 
Dorkings  should  be  well  represented.  There  were  seventeen 
pens  of  really  good  birds,  fit  to  show  anywhere.  The  Eev.  E. 
^artrum  took  both  prizes  with  capital  pens.  He  also  took  the 
piece  of  plate  for  the  best  DorJdngs  in  the  Show.  The  White 
Workings  were  not  good,  and  the  first  prize  was  withheld.  Mr. 
G.  Barnes  took  both  prizes  for  Partridge  Cochins  with  good  birds. 
The  same  gentleman  repeated  the  exploit,  taking  both  prizes 
and  the  piece  of  plate  for  the  beet  Cochins  of  any  other 
variety.  The  show  of  Dark  BrahmoM  was  very  ffood,  though 
somewhat  marred  by  the  prevalence  of  vulture  hoeks.  Mr.  Day 
was  first,  Mr.  Barnes  second.  The  Light  variety  was  ako  well 
represented.  Its  fint  honours  went  to  Lord  C^shaon,  the 
second  to  Mr.  B.  Horslall.  These  were  very  good  birds.  Game 
were  well  represented,  and  added  honour  to  Messn.  Barnes  and 
Paramor.  One  pen  that  might  have  told  a  different  lafte  suffered 
from  being  undubbed.  Harnbvfrgha  w«re  numerous,  bat  there  is 
always  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  merits  of  a  class  where 
several  breeds  compete  one  with  the  other.  All  the  Hamburghs 
were  in  the  same  class.  Hiere  were  many  good  birds,  and  some 
that  deserved  more  could  only  have  a  commendation.  Game 
Bantarns  made  a  good  show,  and  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Barnes  took 
the  prizes.  The  Ore've-CcBura  and  Houdans  were  hardly  up  to 
the  mark  of  the  present  day.  There  is  a  very  good  Selling  class 
«t  this  Show,  and  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  birds.  All 
must  be  sold  for  £2  per  peiL.  This  is  very  useful,  atkd  is  ds- 
servedly  popukur.  Dtuik§,  &mm,  and  Tttrkept  were  all  good ; 
but  as  usufQ  the  Bouens  wsa  ia.  advance  of  the  Aylesborys, 
and  tke  Cambridge  were  the  heaviest  among  the  Turkeys. 
There  were  very  good  Americans.  The  success  of  the  Show 
is  not  wonderful  to  those  who  know  the  merits  of  its  Secretary, 
Mr.  Sedgwick. 

The  Judges  were  Messrs.  Baily  and  Smith. 

[This  report  has  been  unavoidably  postponed.    A  full  list  of 
the  awards  was  given  last  volume,  page  504. — ^Eds.] 

BRISTOL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  Committee  of  this  Show,  having  found  the  plan  of  a 
compulsory  subscription  very  unpopular,  reverted  this  year  to 
the  old  style  of  entrance  fees,  and  the  result  was  seen  in  an  in- 
crease of  entries — only  half  a  dozen  short  of  a  thousand  pens  of 
poultry  alone,  rewarding  their  exertions.  The  weather  was 
again  very  bad,  however,  and  the  attendMBoe  very  limited ;  in- 
deed, it  seems  almost  impossiUe  to  get  a  large  attendance  at  a 
southern  show.  We  were  more  than  ever  struck,  however,  with 
the  pre-eminent  advantages  of  this  Show  for  any  who  desire 
really  to  study  the  fowls.  Ail  the  picked  birds  oi  the  vear  are 
there,  with  many  of  the  bad  ones  weeded  out ;  the  chickens  are 
better  grown,  and  the  old  birds  fully  moulted-out  There  are 
quite  as  many  specimens  as  can  possibly  be  studied  without 
weariness ;  while  all  the  birds  being  in  single  tier,  with  a  good 
top  light  and  plenty  of  room  in  the  alleys,  everyone  can  be 
thoroughly  examined,  the  spare  attendance  being,  alas  I  an  added 
advantage.  On  Saturday  evening  we  were,  however,  pleased  to 
see  the  great  Drill  Hall  well  filled — ^better  than  we  can,  in  fact, 
ever  remember  in  the  history  of  this  Show.  The  half-holidav 
seemed  to  "  fetch  'em,"  and  there  was  almost  a  crowd,  which 
we  hope  may  have  a  satisfactory  influence  upon  the  balance- 
sheet. 

The  Dorking  classes  wei«  middling,  and  no  more — certainly 
not  such  as  we  have  seen  in  former  years.  Cockerels  were  fair, 
first  and  third  being  rather  fine  birds  of  the  dark  colour  now  so 
fashionable ;  the  second-prize  was  the  handsomest  bird  in  the 
class,  having  a  perfectly  black  tail,  but  by  no  means  large.  All 
the  young  birds  we  remarked  wore  unusually  good  in  tne  feet. 
Pallets  were  middling,  and  lacking  size ;  first  and  third  were 
dark  pairs,  second  the  old-fashioned  lighter  colour.  The  cup 
old  cock  was  a  grand  bird  now  much  grizzled ;  the  rest  by  no 
means  Al,  and  showing  signs  of  overwork.  The  hens  were  the 
finer^t  class  of  the  lot,  first  and  second  being  the  good  old  style 
and  frame,  which  we  sadly  missed  in  the  pullets.  Silver-Greys 
were  moderate,  and  all  ages  competed.  We  must  say  the 
jiulLrincf  in  this  class  was  very  bad,  first-prize  not  being  a  Silver- 
Gr.\v  at  all,  but  as  yellow  as  could  be  in  all  his  upper  plumage, 
and  U  arfuUy  grizzled  about  the  thighs.  Third-prize  also  was  a 
deep  yellow,  and  up  to  the  second  day  remaned  unclaimed  at 
£'2  loH.  The  Becond-prize  bird  was  all  but  perfect,  and  should 
have  been  first,  Mr.  CreasweU's  highly  commended  pen  77  se- 
cond, and  Mr.  Phelps'  highly  commended  pen  8-1  third  in  our 
oi>iniou.  In  hens  there  was  no  fault  to  nnd,  but  many  birds 
had  a  red  tinge  not  desirable.    There  were  no  classes  for  Whites, 


which  had  to  appear  in  the  **Any  variety"  refuge  for  the 
destitute. 

Cochins,  on  the  contrary,  showed  an  average  quality  above 
last  year.  In  the  Buff  cockerels  the  judging  was  somewhat 
doubtful,  the  first-prize  bird  being  very  large,  of  good  colour, 
but  very  legsy,  short  of  feather,  and  with  shanks  placed  close 
together.  We  should  have  selected  for  first  prize  either  the 
third  or  Mr.  Taylor's  highly  commended  pen  119.  We  noticed 
particularly  in  this  class  one  or  two  birds  most  promising  for 
oreeding  • "  in  "  at  the  smallest  prices  we  remember  seeing  in 
Buffs  of  such  quality  for  a  long  time,  and  Mr.  Bloodworth  nad 
a  bird  (107)  which,  in  all  but  size,  was  one  of  the  most  perfect 
models  we  ever  beheld.  Pullets  were  judged  well,  the  first-prize 
being  very  dark,  almost  cinnamon — indeed,  all  the  prize  birds 
were  of  a  very  rich  colour ;  and  in  this  olaes^  too,  were  a  couple  of 
excellent  psus  to  be  had  for  half  their  vttkie.  The  old  oirds 
weie  goott  classes  though  small,  and  the  winners  on  the  whole 
well  plaeed.  In  Partrio(ees  (all  ages)  tbe  winner  stood  clearly 
ahead,  but  we  thought  uiird-prize  rather  doubtful,  being  very 
brown  on  iluil,  and  with  slipped  wings ;  but^  on  the  other  nana, 
a  good  breeder  told  us  he  slMrald  have  been  second — so  do  people 
differ !  We  observed  several  birds  with  forked  tails,  which  we 
confess  to  not  admiring  in  Coehins.  In  Partridge  hens  or 
pullets  we  sussed  some  of  the  best  birdh  seen  lately,  but  the 
average  quality  was  higher  than  uavud.  The  White  cocks  were 
a  wonderful  olass ;  all  the  prizes  went  te  old  birds,  but  not  one 
Yelkyw  one  amongst  them,  whaoh  we  do  net  remember  to  have 
seen  a*  any  other  show  this  year.  Hens  weve  ako  good  and  well 
shown,  Mr.  Woodgate,  however,  winning  without  much  diffi- 
cult7.  This  breed  and  the  Buffs  are  decidedly  improving ;  in- 
deed, we  might  say  it  of  Cochins  generally. 

Dark  Brahmas  were  good  classes,  but  not  equal  to  last  year 
The  first-prize  cockerel  was  Mr.  Wright's  Palace  and  Birming- 
ham cup  bird,  claimed  at  the  loftJter  show  for  £25.  and  now  grown 
to  a  good  size.  Second  also  a  good  bird,  though  far  behind  the 
first.  The  third  we  did  not  like  at  all,  being  decidedly  hump- 
backed, and  should  have  given  tiiis  award  ourselves  to  Mr. 
Ensor's  pen  209,  which  was  a  beautiful  bird  in  spite  of  a  yellow 
colour.  In  pullets  we  did  not  like  the  judging  at  all,  much  the 
best  pair  in  our  opinion  being  Mr.  Evans's  pen  247,  which  were 
not  even  commenaed ;  in  fact,  we  feel  sure  they  must  somehow 
have  been  entirely  overlooked.  Mr.  Lingwood's  highly  com- 
mended pair,  253,  also  deserved  a  place  in  the  list.  Old  cocks 
were  a  better  class  than  usual,  but  some  of  the  best  birds  were 
even  now  not  moulted,  owing  to  the  wet  season.  The  cup  and 
second  were  as  nearly  on  a  par  as  could  be.  Hens  were  a  small 
class,  but  the  best  in  average  quality  of  pencilling  we  ever  saw. 
Lights  were  a  very  poor  show,  far  inferior  to  either  the  "  C.  P."  or 
Birmingham.  The  cup  cockerel  was  rightly  placed,  but  second 
was  far  too  yellow  in  our  opinion,  and  we  should  have  selected 
other  birds  both  for  this  and  third  place.  Pullets  a  bad  class  also. 
The  cup  pair  were  very  neat,  and  good  in  all  but  size.  Mr. 
Crook  missed  a  certain  place  in  this  class  from  want  of  washing, 
both  of  two  excellent  pairs  being  almost  the  dirtiest  in  the  class. 
In  old  cocks  the  cup  was  rightly  selected ;  but  again  we  did  not 
like  the  second,  being  a  remarkably  deep  straw,  and  would  have 
given  his  place  to  Mr.  Bodbord's  361.  Mens  were  very  middling, 
except  the  first  two  prises,  which  could  not  have  been  better 
selected.  In  one  pen  (399)  we  noticed  a  single  splendid  hen,  but 
her  mate  was  poor  and  had  scaly  legs. 

Spanish  were  not  equal  to  some  years  by  far,  but  still  the 
best  show  seen  this  season.  The  cup  cockerel  had  joined  the 
popular  early-dosing  movement,  but  had  a  good  face ;  second 
and  third  much  on  a  level,  but  all  mediocre — ^the  earlobes  espe- 
ciidly  are  getting  wrinkled  in  this  breed,  and  we  miss  the  nat 
and  smootn  appendage  of  yore.  The  pullets  pleased  us  better, 
and  contained  good  specimens ;  but  Mr.  Jones's  second-prize  was, 
periiaps,  a  shade  better  than  his  cup  pair,  and  apparently  he 
himself  thought  so,  having  entered  them  at  double  the  price. 
The  third  was  a  really  good  pair,  very  quickly  bagged  at  five 
guineas.  Of  the  old  cocks  the  less  said  the  better,  except  that 
all  alike  seemed  out  of  spiritSt  Hens  were  better,  and  pretty 
fresh,  but,  except  the  puUets,  we  were  disappointed  in  all  the 
Spanish  classes. 

In  Hamburghs f  on  the  whole,  we  thought  the  Golds  better 
than  the  Silvers ;  but  as  regards  Spangles  there  was  a  marked 
exception  in  the  cup  hens,  the  article  of  plate  deservedly  going 
to  a  pair  of  Silvers  we  have  hardly  seen  equ^ed.  The  cup  for 
cocks  we  confess  we  should  have  given  to  the  Gold,  but  as  the 
winner  was  the  same  "  it  was  of  no  consequence."  The  first- 
prize  G-old  hens  struck  us  as  rather  wanting  about  the  tail 
coverts.  We  were  sorry  to  see  many  Pencilled  cocks  most  evi- 
dently "  shaved  "  across  the  combs.  In  Silver  cocks  first  and 
second  were  very  nearly  equal,  and  Mr.  Beldon  only  won  by  a 
slight  superiority  in  comb.  The  Silver  hens  we  noted  as  being 
much  better  than  usual  of  late,  all  three  prize  pens  havins  the 
rich  deep  black  of  "the  Golds.  In  Blacks  a  new  local  exhibitor 
took  second  for  cocks  and  first  for  hens  ;  indeed,  the  hen  class 
was  remarkable  for  lea\'ing  all  the  usual  winners  out  in  the  cold. 

All  the  Beds  competed  together  in  Game,    The  cup  for  cocks 
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went  to  a  liurge  Btreaky-breasted  Brown  Bed  adnlt  cook,  one  of 
the  lary^est  we  have  seen  win  of  late  ;  second  to  a  medinm-sized 
Black  Bed  cock,  shown  in  splendid  order,  and  wonderfully  hard ; 
and  third  to  a  very  small  Brown  Red  stag.  There  were  some 
half  a  dozen  other  first-rate  birds  soattered  in  the  class.  In 
hens  the  cnp  a^ain  went  Jk)  a  Brown  Bed,  which  in  open  com- 
petition shows  a  hardness  of  feather  not  eaaily  obtained  in  other 
varieties ;  second  also  Brown  Bed ;  third  a  rather  light  Black 
Bed.  This  class  was  very  difficult  to  jadge  on  account  of  the 
number  of  Brown  Bed  biras,  which  are  always  difficult  to  com- 
pare with  the  Black  Bed  variety.  In  other-coloured  cocks  the 
first  prize  went  to  a  Duckwing  very  much  too  dark  in  saddle, 
but  mirly  good  otherwise;  the  second  the  same  variety,  but 
much  better  in  colour;  third  a  Pile  of  only  fair  quality.  This 
class  was  very  poor.  We  noticed  a  pen  of  Mr.  Cruwys's  ^8) 
whioh  presentea  a  perfect  picture  of  the  old  fighting  kind  of 
Game  cock.  In  hens  all  the  prizes  went  to  Duckwings,  there 
b^ng  only  two  pens  over  to  spare. 

In  Malayt,  the  first-prize  cock  was  in  splendid  condition,  and 
standing  vei^  tall ;  second  was  muoh  more  like  Tndi'an  Game 
(so-oalld)  than  Miday  in  itype ;  third  pure  Malay,  bat  somewhat 
UplriTig  condition.  Both  this  and  the  following  class  were  far 
the  finest  ever  seen  of  late  years  anywhere.  The  first^prize 
hen  was  the  largest  we  can  remember — really  a  fine  bird,  par- 
tridge-marked. This  was  a  strong  class  both  in  quality  and 
number,  fifteen  pens  competing,  and  it  contained  a  beautiful 
White  bird  which  was  highly  commended. 

Polith  all  sha«ad  together. '  No  Blacks  appeared  among  the 
eocks,  Mr.  Adkins  ta^g  first  with  Silver,  and  the  other  prizes 
going  to  Golds.  Ln  hens,  Mr.  Beldon  won  with  his  beautiful 
and  well-known  Gold  pair.  Second  were  Silvers,  and  third  a 
zemarkably  perfeet  pair  of  white-crested  Blacks. 

In  JP^&nch  fowls,  first  was  won  by  the  old  Grdve-GcBur  cock 
Mr.  Sichel  used  to  show ;  second,  also  a  Crdve  (in  our  opinion 
scarcely  equal  to  Mr.  Wood's  highly  commended  bird);  and 
third  a  Hondan.  In  hens,  Mr.  Wood's  CrSves  had  better  ludk, 
second  going  to  the  best  pair  of  La  Fldche  we  can  lately  re- 
mamber. 

In  the  Any  variety  class  both  firsts  were  taken  by  Cuckoo 
Cochins;  second  in  cocks  went  to  a  Sultan,  and  third  to  a 
White  Dorking;  in  hens,  second  to  Black  Cochins,  and  third  to 
Sultans.  These  last  were  shown  in  captivatii^  condition.  We 
may  remark  that  both  these  classes  contained  the  best  speci- 
mena  of  Black  Gochina  we  have  met  with  since  the  mania  period. 

We  had  little  time  to  remark  on  the  waterfowl,  beyond  noting 
that  the  classes  for  both  Black  and  fancy  Ducks  were  a  great 
success.  As  regards  the  fancy  Ducks,  indeed  the  whole  class 
was  commended;  and  nearly  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
"Injins."  The  first  prize  m  Turkeys  went  to  Mr.  Lythall's 
well-known  cross-bred  American  and  Cambridge  bird.  The 
heaviest  prize  Ducks  (Rouen)  weighed  18i  lbs.  Of  Turkeys,  the 
pair  in  the  first-prize  pen  weighed  61  lbs.,  and  in  the  second 
57^  lbs.  Some  Geese  were  also  of  great  weights,  the  pair  in  the 
first-prize  pen  being  60i  lbs.,  and  that  in  the  seoond-prize  pen 
43  lbs. 

The  Game  Bantams  struck  us  as  not  equal  to  the  Birmingham 
<da8aes ;  but  it  had  now  come  to  gaslight,  and  we -were  unable 
to  make  any  detailed  remarks  which  could  be  of  any  use.  We 
did  note,  that  in  this  as  other  years  there  was  a  general  advance 
in  getting  ^the  hardness  of  flesh  and  feather  of  the  true  Game. 
The  Black  Bantams  were  really  a  dreadful  class  to  judge— no 
less  than  twenty-nine  pens  competed.  The  cup  hen  was  fault- 
less, and  the  perfection  of  earl(^e  was  wonderful,  but  the  cock 
had  an  indifferent  comb ;  the  comb  of  the  second-prize  cook  was 
much  better,  but  the  hen  not  equal  to  the  cap.  In  several  pens 
we  could  plainly  see  that  a  cross  with  dark  Brown  Bed  hens  had 
been  employed  with  benefit.  In^he  Sebright  class  a  gross  error 
ef  judging  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  We  make  no  complaint 
againstgivlng  first  prize  to  the  actual  pen  of  Golds,  but  second 
was  given  to  the  usual  style  of  "  half -golden  "  Silvers,  while  a 
pair  of  perfect,  old-fashioned,  really  suver  colour,  such  as  has 
not  been  seen  south  for  years,  were  given  third,  the  pen  being 
only  two-thirds  the  size  also  of  the  second-prize  pen.  When 
Biuii  birds  are  shown  it  is  really  inexcusable  not  to  give  them 
their  due,  the  colour  being  too  startling  in  its  novelty  not  to  be 
noticed.  There  was  another  pair  equalhr  clear  in  nround,  but 
zatiier  wanting  in  lacing ;  and  we  think  both,  though  shown  in 
different  names,  must  have  come  from  the  same  Scotch  yard 
which  we  have  known  for  years  to  have  preserved  the  clear 
Silver  so  long  lost  in  England.  Whites  were  a  nice  class,  and 
seem  becoming  rather  more  popular. 

Ajb  a  comment  upon  last  year's  and  the  present  system  of 
entries,  it  may  be  stated  that  while  the  last  Show  had  only 
167  exhibitors,  this  year  there  are  about  860. 

The  judging  was  allotted  as  foUows :  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Hod- 
son  in  concert  judged  the  Dorkings,  Malays,  Polish,  French, 
Any  other  variety.  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  and  all  the  Bantams 
except  Game ;  Mr.  Hodgson,  by  himself,  the  Cochins ;  Mr.  Dixon, 
byhunself,  the  Ham  burghs;  while  Mr.  Teebay,  by  himself,  took 
the  Brahmas,  Spanish,  Game,  and  Game  Bantams. 
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Carrier  cocks  were  a  good  class  of  fourteen  pens.  The  first 
and  second  were  good  Black  and  Dun  respectively ;  their  owner 
took  also  the  cup  for  this  and  the  three  following  clsMes.  Hens 
also  numbered  twelve  pens,  and  a  good  lot  they  were.  The  first 
was  a  grand  Dan,  and  the  second  a  good  Black.  Pouter  cocks 
were  represented  by  fourteen  good  specimens,  though  the  ma- 
jority m  them  were  not  in  good  condition.  The  firtt  was  a 
Blue  that  was  the  longest  feaUierand  leg  bird;  at  the  same  time 
exception  might  be  taken  to  him  because  he  was  foul-marked 
on  one  thigh.  The  second  was  a  very  good  Bed;  White,  Blue, 
Yellow  being  highly  commended.  In  hens,  nine  good  birds 
competed  for  the  two  prizes.  The  first  bird  was  a  good  Blue, 
well  marked.  The  seoond-prize  bird  was  a  White;  the  best 
bird  of  her  colour  we  have  seen  for  some  time,  she  mesAoring 
19  inches  long  and  71  in  limb,  being  very  slender  in  girth. 
The  hens  were  in  far  better  show  than  the  cocks.  The  Almonds 
were  seven  pens.  The  first  and  cup  for  this  and  two  following 
classes,  also  the  second  prize,  went  to  the  same  owner.  The 
whole  class  was  highly  commended  by  the  Judge,  and  we  wiu 
add  we  never  saw  a  better  pair  of  Almonds  at  any  show.  Jaco- 
bins had  fifteen  entries,  and  a  veiy  good  class  they  were.  The 
first  were  good  Blacks ;  the  second  Beds.  Of  Barbs  there  were 
only  seven  entries.  The  first  were  Blacks,  and  second  Beds. 
In  this  class  we  were  sony  to  see  pen  No.  1088,  belonging  to 
Mr.  E.  Homer,  Harewood,  Leeds,  disqualified.  We  should  have 
thought  BO  old  an  exhibitor  would  not  have  sent  birds  to  a 
show  with  their  "  tackle  "  on.  The  hen  of  the  pair  in  question 
had  a  piece  of  white  thread  run  through  each  eyelash  and 
tied  over  on  the  top  of  the  skull,  the  ends  of  the  thread  stand- 
ing up  folly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high,  so  that  anyone  could 
at  once  detect  it.  Fantails  were  a  remarkably  good  class  <rf 
twelve  entries,  not  a  bad  bird  among  them.  The  first  and 
cup  for  this  and  two  following  classes  were  won  with  a  won- 
derfully good  pair  of  Blues,  and  the  second  with  a  pair  of 
large-tailed  birds  in  splendid  condition,  though  fully  too  large 
in.  body.  The  whole  class  was  highly  commended  by  the  Judge* 
Nuns  were  a  mixed  lot,  all  being  Blacks.  The  first  were  a  very 
nice  pair.  Turbits  were  represented  by  seventeen  pens  of  all 
colours,  and  formed  a  capital  class.  The  first  was  a  weU- 
matched  pair  of  Silvers,  the  second  good  YellowB.  Tumblers^ 
anv  variety  not  before  mentioned,  were  a  very  good  class  of 
thirteen  pens  of  Balds,  Beards,  Black  Mottles,  Bed  Whole- 
feathers,  and  long-muffed  Blue  Tumblers.  The  first  and  cup  for 
this  and  the  three  following  classes  were  awarded  to  a  good  pair 
of  Black  Mottles ;  the  second  being  a  remarkably  good  pair  of 
Blue  Beards.  Dragoons  were  represented  by  twenty-three  pens 
of  good  birds  of  afl  known  colours  of  this  variety.  The  first 
were  very  good  Blues ;  the  second  Silvers  of  the  proper  bar 
colour.  The  best  pair  of  Whites  we  have  seen  for  some  time 
were  highly  commended.  Antwerps  had  also  twenty-three 
pens ;  strong  as  they  were  in  numbers,  thev  were  very  poor  in 
quality  alter  the  two  winning  pens  were  taken  out.  The  first 
were  Bed  Chequers,  the  second  good  Silver  Duns.  Any  other 
variety  was  a  very  good  class  of  fifteen  P»nj»^cojisifitmg  of 
Trumpeters,  Foreign  and  English  Owls,  Pencilled  Blondmattes^ 
Brunettes,  and  Blue  Blondinettes  with  white  spots  on  the  ends 
of  their  wings  and  tail.  Swallows,  Magpies,  &c.  The  first  were 
Black  Mottled  Trumpeters ;  the  second  foreign  White  Owls. 
This  class  f  uUy  deserved  several  extra  prizes,  as  a  better  variety 
class  we  have  not  seen. 

Taking  the  Show  as  a  whole  we  have  never  seen  a  better. 
The  Pigeons  were  well  cared  for,  Ccttriers  and  Balds  .beuig  fed 
out  of  pans,  and  watercans  being  hung  on  each  pen  outside,  so 
that  the  birds  could  not  get  wet  and  dirty ;  and  too  muoh  praise 
cannot  be  acceded  to  the  Committee  for  the  assiduous  manner 
in  which  they  look  after  specimens  confided  to  their  care,  and 
for  the  plucky  manner  in  wnioh  they  carry  their  Show  on. 

S«iSSS  %  J  Tfler.  LouKhboTonirh.    he.  Raw.  J.  G.  A.  Baker,  Old  Warden. 

W.  Rattlidge,  Kendal.    8.  J.  LonirJand.    he.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Arkvmght ;   R.  W. 
Beachey,  Ffadyer,  KingekerBWoll ;  Xient.»Col;  LMie  «  «r  w  «»•** 

DoMWoi  (deloaTedjI--C<»fc.-l  and  Cop,  R.  W.  g*^h«7-  «'  S"  .JL?*?" 
lidM     8    J   Martin.  GlaineB,  Worcester,     he,  W.  H.  Deniaon.  Woburn:  Ii. 

hSaSateaS  5fc.  R.  W.  Beaehay;  J.  Walts,  King's  Heath,  Birmingham. 

DowSJoB  (8i^w-Gwy^-c;U«•«l  or  Coek.-i,  W.  H.  D.nlson.  8,  Wren  and 
P*i«  LoweJtoft  8  8.  Salter,  Egrove,  Orford.  he,  o.  E.  CresBwell,  Early 
W?oi  Bi^t ;  w7h.  iSSlSn ;  S.  J«>ta«?.^M««otd,  Newark;  H  Phelps. 
YeovU.   SlWor  Hem.^1,  J.  J.  Wallar.   8.  W.  W.  RiitUidge.   8  and  e,  0.  E. 

%Sw8  fan^^^*B3r).-Cotf*er«I.-l.  C.ltaylor,  Oloncester.   8,  Mrs. 
AU^ppfHiSduJ  bRlU^  Woreester.   8.  Lady  (^jrydrr.  Stoke  PaA.  IPBwio^-    *J. 


ReVN.  J.  Ridley,  Newbury.    PuUeU 

'^bii^S^^^^o^l^^.-Cock-^l  and  Cup,  Mrs.  AllBopp     2  «d  8. 
W.  ATTaylor.    he,  H.  Lloyd.  Jan..  Handsworth  «).   BeM.—l  «»*>«?•  W-  A. 
Tayfer.   f;  W.  P.  Byland,  ftrdfiigton.    8,  H,  Lloyd,  jun.    he.  Lady  C.  Moraton, 
Tortworth  '^ourt,  Falfl«»ld.    c.  C.  R.  Glover,  Bwanaea.    ,  _  „^    m.  x.  r^       m  ^ 
CoShS  (B«J^  and  Partridge).-Co<*ereI  or  Ca«* -1,  T.  Stretoh.Omsklrk. 

2,  A.  C.TraverB,  Falmouth.  8.  Mrg.  Allaopp.  ^v^'/w^^  i  »n.i  J"w  a* 
man,  Whitchurch j  T.  W.  Anns,  Clapham.  Pulf^tg  or  H«m.-1  and  8,  W.  A. 
Taylor.    8,  Capt.  F.  G.XJoleridge.  Wargrave,    fc«,  E.  Tudman.  «,»,.„ 

cfocHiKs  {Vfkie).-Coekerel  or  Cock.-l,  R.  W.  Beaohey.    2,  Mrs.  A.  yVtUiMj- 
Bon.  Leicester,    he,  J.  Bloodworth.   c,  B.  S.  8.  Woodgate,  Pembnry;  K.  W. 
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^      BeMhey.   PuUefii  or  Hefu.—l  and  8,  R.  S.  8.  Woodgate.   S,  J.  Bloodworth.    he, 
B.  W.  Beaohov ;  Hn.  A.  Williamson. 

Bkjlhmas  (S}BTk).—Coekerel.—\t  Newman  ft  Manby,  WolTerhampton.  S,  H. 
Ungwood.  dieting.    8.  F.  Bennett.  Shlfnal.    he,  W.  A.  BumelJ :  F.  Bennett ; 

E.  Kneor,  Briatol ;;  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hamilton,  Wobnrn ;  J.  Erans,  Ke^nslxam  (8) ; 
O.  Hanrey ;  J.  Tainton^  Gloneester ;  Lady  Gwydyr ;  J.  F.  Smith,  Sheffield ;  L. 
Wright.  Uroneh  End,  London,    e,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Arkwright ;  Hon.  Miss  D.  Pennant ; 

F.  Sabin.  PuUet*.—l,  Mrs.  F.  8.  Arkwrisht.  2,  F.  J.  Ootterell,  Birmingham. 
8, T.  F.  Ansdell,  Cowley  Mount,  St.  Helen's.  Ac,  J.  Evans:  Rev.  J. Bowen,  Tal- 
earth  (i):  W.  H.  Denlson:  Mrs.  F.  S.  Arkwright;  H.  Lingwood;  H.  B. 
M orrell,  Cfaermawr.  Clyro ;  L.  Wright ;  F.  L.  Tomer,  Dorchester. 

Bbahxas  (Dark).— Coel:.— 1  and  Cnp,  T.  F.  AnsdelL  2,  Lady  Gwydyr.  8, 
Hon.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hamilten.  he,  H.  B.  Morrell ;  T.  F.  Ansdell :  F.  Bennett;  J. 
Chlwnan,  Bownhams,  Bomhamptonj  Dr.  Holmes,  Chesterfield;  E.  Prit chard, 
Tettenhail.  e,  W.  H.  Denison;  Hon.  Hiss  D.  Pennant,  Penrhjin  Castle, 
Bangor;  J.  S.  Talnton.  Heiu.—1  and  Cnp,T.  F.  Ansdell.  8.  Mrs.  F.  S.  Ark- 
wrlAit.  8  and  e,  H.  B.  Morrell.  he,  J.  Watts;  Hon.  Miss  D.  Pennant;  Dr. 
Hoimea ;  H.  B.  Morrell ;  T.  F.  Ansdell ;  J.  Watta. 

Bbahmab  (Light).— Cocfcgrgt.—l,  Cnp,  and  8,  Mrs.  A.  Williamson.  8,  H.  M. 
Haynard,  uolmewood,  Isle  of  wight,  he,  T.  A.  Dean,  Marden  (8) ;  Mrs.  F. 
Cheshire,  Acton ;  F.  Crook,  Forest  HiU ;  L.  H.  BieketU,  Banwell.  e.  P.  Wright, 
Blpley.  FulUt$.—l  and  Cnp,  T.  A.  Dean.  8  and  8,  Mrs.  A.  Williamson,  he, 
Mrs.  F.  Cheshire :  Mrs.  J.  Bain,  Linton,  Barnstaple ;  F.  Crook ;  L.  H.  Ricketts ; 
Mrs. T.  Turner,  Ringwood ;  W.  E.  George:  T.  A.  Dean. 

Bbahmas  (Light).— Ooek.—l  and  Cnp,  H.  M.  Maynard.  2,  Mrs.  A.  William- 
son. 8,  W.  T.  Storer,  Four  Ashes  Station,  he,  H.  M.  Maynard;  J.  R.  Rodbard, 
Wrinffton,  Bristol ;  L.  H.  Ricketts ;  J.  Tamer,  Tirerton,  Bath ;  A.  O.  Worthing- 
ton  JSurton-on-Trent.  Bens.—l,  Cup,  and  8,  J.  R.  Rodbard.  8,  Mrs.  T.  Turner. 
he,V,  Crook;  M.  Leno,  Markyate  Street. 

Spahish  —Ooekerel.—l  and  Cup,  J.  Barry,  Westbury-on-Trym.  8,  E.  Jones, 
CUfton.  8,  Miss  E.  Browne,  Chard,  he,  J.  Boulten,  Bristol  (8) :  T.  Bamfield, 
Clifton ;  B.  Jones ;  Rev.  E.  Lascelles,  Newton  St.  Loe ;  Mrs.  Tonkin,  Bristol,  e, 
J.Hodgson. Bristol;  A.  Jones;  Hon.  Miss  D.  Pennant;  E.  Jones.  PuUeU.— 
L  Cnp,  and  8,  G.  Jones.  8,  Rev,  E.  Lascelles.  he.  E.  Jones  (8) ;  F.  James, 
Peekham Rye:  Hon. Miss D. Pennant :  A. Mullons, Standiford, WoWerhampton. 

Spahish.— Oo«k.—1,  E.  Jackson.    8,  Rot.  E.  Lascelles.    8,  J.  F.  Siliitoe, 
Wolverhampton,    he,  H.  Wilkinson ;  J.  Luming,  Broughton.    e,  J.  Barry ;  Mrs. 
,    Tonkin.   Hen$.—i,  E.  Jackson.    8.  Mrs.  Allsopp.    8,  T.  Bamfield.    he.  Miss  E. 
Brewne;  J.  F.  Siliitoe ;  T.  Bash,  BristoL   e,  Mrs.  Tonkin. 

BAXBTTBaHS  (Gold-spauglsd).- CocfetfTtft  or  Coek.—l,  H.  Beldon,  Goitstock, 
a,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham.  8,  G.  A  J.  Duckworth.  Churchy  fc6,W.  A. 
Hyde.  Aahton  under-Ljrne.  Pullet*  or  Hen».—l  and  8,  J.  Buckley,  Taunton, 
Ashton-nnder-Lyne.  8,  G.  &  J.  Duckworth,  he,  Duke  of  Sutherland;  W.  A. 
Ujde :  Miss  C.  E.  Palmer,  Odlham ;  H.  Beldon. 

Haxbubobb  (Silyer-spangled).— Cock«r«Z  or  Ooek.—l  and  Cup,  H.  Beldon.  8, 
J.  Fielding,  Newohurch,  Manchester.  8,  R.  Newbitt.  he,  J.  Preston,  Allerton ; 
Countess  of  Tankerville,  Chillingham  Castle,  e.  Miss  E.  Browne ;  H.  Beldon. 
PuUet*  or  Hctu.— 1.  Cup,  and  8,  a.  Beldon.   8,  J.  Fieldizig.    he.  Miss  E.  Browne. 

Hambubohs  (Gold-pencilled).— Cockerel  or  Cock.— I,  Duke  of  Sutherland.  2, 
H.  Moore,  Weston-super-Mare.  8.  H.  Beldon.  he.  J.  Smith,  Earby  r  J.  Walker ; 
H.  Beldon.  o,  C.  Bloodworth,  CheLenham.  PuUets  or  He7u.—1,  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  i,  H.  Beldon.  8,  J.  Walker,  he,  J.  Walker,  Birstwith ;  F.  Perrin, 
Bristol. 

HAiCBuaoHS  (Silver-pencilled).— Cockerel  or  Coek.—l,  H.  Beldon.  8.  Duke  ef 
Sutherland.  8,  J.  Walker,  he,  J.  Smith.  PuUeU  or  Heiu.— 1,  Duke  of  Suther- 
land. 8,H.  Beldon.  8,  J.Walker,  fcc,  Countess  of  TankerfUle;  H.  Beldon. 
c,  L.  H.  Ricketts. 

Hambubohs  (Black).— ^oekereZ  or  Coek.—!,  H.  Beldon.  1,  T.  Bush.  8,  Rev. 
W.  Beijeantson.  Ac^ounteas  of  TankervlUe :  Duke  of  Sutherland :  N.  Marlor, 
Denton.  PuZ2e(f  oi  Hen«.—1,  T.  Bush.  8,  B.  S.  8.  Woodgate.  8,  N.  Marlor.  he, 
Dake  of  Sutherland ;  T.  Bush,   e.  Countess  of  Tankerville ;  H.  Beldon. 

Gaicb  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— CoefcereZ  or  Coek.—l  and  Cup,  J. 
Jeken.  8,  S.  Matthew,  Stowmarket.  8,  J.  Forsyth,  he,  J.  Forsyth,  Wolver- 
hampton (8) ;  W.  W.  Bowring:  T.  Mason.  Green  Ayre.  Lancaster;  A.  C.  Swain, 
Badolyfe, Buckingham;  J  Tyler;  J.W.Jones,  Malpae;  J.  T.  Browne;  W. H. 
Stagg,  Netheravon.  Pullet  or  Hen.— 1  and  Cup,  S.  Matthew.  8,  T.  Mason.  8, 
W.  u.  btagg.  he,  J.  Cock.  Worcester  ;  E.  Davis:  J.  Jeken,  Eltham ;  H.M. 
Jnlian,  HuU ;  W.  J.  Po^,  Biggleswade;  W.  H.  Stagg. 

Gaxb  (Any  other  variety).— Cockerel  m  Coek.—l,  J.  T.  Browne  (Duokwing). 
8,  8.  Matthew.  8,  Gapt  8.  Grove,  Taynton.  ho,  H.  M.  Julian  (Duckwing). 
PuUet  or  Hen.— 1,  8.  Matthew.  8,  J.  Goodwin.  Liverpool.  8,  E.  Bell,  Burton- 
on-Trent  (Duckwug). 

MAI.AY.— Cockerefor  Coek  —1.  Rev.  A.  G.  Brooke,  Shrawardine.  8,  Rev.  N.  J. 
Ridley.  8,  J.  L.  Hinton.  Warminster.  PuUet  or  Hen.—1.  O.  Bumell.  8,  J.  G. 
Falie,  Jersey.  8,  T.  HoUis.  he.  Rev.  A.  G.  Brooke ;  T.  HolUs,  Twyford ;  J.  G. 
Falle. 

Polish.- Cockerel  or  Coek.— I  and  Onp,  G.  C.  AdUns,  Lightwoods,  Birming- 
ham, a,  H.  Beldon.  8,  A.  Cruttenden.  he,  C.  Bloodwortti ;  A.  Cmttenden, 
Brighton.  PuUett  or  HefU.—\  and  Cnp,  H.  Beldon.  8,  G.  C.  AdUna.  8.  T. 
Dean,  Keighley.  he,  C.  Bloodwortl);  G.  C.  Adkins.  e,  G.  C.  Adkins;  Mrs. 
Fotter,  Cheltenham. 

Fbsmgh.— Cockerel  or  Coek.—l,  W.  H.  Crabtree,  Levenshulme.  8,  J.  Walton. 
8.  R.  B.  Wood.  he.  W.  Burrows ;  W.  Dring :  J.  Archer,  Wootton  Bassett ;  H. 
Feast,  Swansea ;  D.  Lane;  R.  B.  Wood,  Utiozeter.  e.  J.  K.  Fowler.  PuUeU 
or  Hene.— 1,  R.  B.  Wood.  8,  W.  Burrows,  Diss.  8,  D.  Luie,  Hardwlok.  he,  J. 
K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury. 

Amt  othbb  Vakixtt.— Cockerel  or  Coek.—l,  N.  Cook  (Cuckoo  Cochin).  8,  R. 
Loft,  Woodmansey  (Sultans).  8,  J.  Choyoe.  Atherstone  (White  Dorking),  he, 
O.B.  Cresswell  (White  Dorking);  T.  Moore  (Andalusian);  C.  F.  Montresor, 
Slough  (Aseel  or  Indian  Game  Fighting);  R.  8.  8.  Woodgate  (Silky);  Rev.  G. 
8.  Cruwys.  Cmwys  Morchard  (White  Minorca),  c,  G.  EUis.  Betchworth, 
Reigate  (Blue-speckled  Dorkings);  H.  Frankland.  Church  (Cuckoo  Creel 
Coohins).  PuUeti  or  Hent^—J,  N.  Cook,  Chowbent  (Cuckoo  Cochin).  8,  W.  and 
T.  Holtt_  Church.  Accrington  (Black  Cochin).  8,  R.  Loft  (Sultans),  he,  T. 
Aspen,  Chnreh  (Black  Cochin):  J.  Choyce  (White  Dorking);  C. F. Montresor 
<  Aaael  or  Indian  Game  lighting) ;  R.  Wilkinson,  Guildford  (White  Minorca) ;  R. 
8.  a.  Woodgate  (Silky);  T.  Norwood,  SaUsbnry  (Wliite  Minorcas);  T.Jones 
(Minorca),   e,  u.  K.  Cresswell  (White  Dorking) ;  T.  Moore  (AndiJusian). 

Duozs  (White  Aylesbury).- 1  and  he,  J.  K.  Fowler.  8  and  8,  J.  Hedges, 
Aj^esbnry. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— Cup  and  8,  L.  Patton.     8,  R;  Gladstone,  jan.    he,  W.  H. 
Denison ;  W.  Evans,  Presoot ;  R.  Gladstone,  Jun.,  Broad  Green,  Liverpool,    e, 
L.  H.  Ricketts. 
Ducks  (Black  East  Indian).—!  and  8,  Miss  A.  J.  Aiken,  Greenock.   8,  G.  8. 

Sainsbury.  he,  Miss  M.  A.  Havne,  Fordhigton  (8) ;  G.  8.  Sainsbury,  Devises ; 
W.  H.  Steffgj  Miss  A.  J.  Aiken ;  J  J.  Maiden ;  B.  &  8.  Woodgate.  e,  8.  Bum, 
Whitby;  J.  J.  Maiden.  Biggleswade. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).- 1,  Rev.  W.  Berjeantson,  Acton  Bamell.  8,  8. 
Bum  (Mandarins).    8,  C.  Branwhite,  Redlands.  Bristol  (Carolina). 

Gbbsb.— 1  and  8,  J.  K.  Fowler.  8,  J.  H.  Nioholls,  Lostwithiel.  he,  W.  E. 
George,  Stoke  Bishop. 

Tobkbts.— I,  F.  LythalL  8,L.  Patton.  8,E.  Kendrick,  Jnn.,  Lichfield,  he, 
Eer.  N.J.  Ridley.  -.  -      • 

Gakb  Bamtahs  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— 1  and  Cup,  J.  R.  Robinson, 
Smiderland.  8,  W.  Adams,  Ipswioh.  8,  R.  Newbitt,  Epworih.  he,  G.  Hall, 
Kendal  (2);  J.  W.  Morris,  Roohdale. 

Gaxb  Bamtahs  (Any  other  variety).—!.  W.Adams.  8,  G.  Hall.  8,  G.  Francis, 
Bristol  (Pile),    he,  W.  F.  Bntwisle,  Westfleld,  Bradford  (PUe) ;  R.  Newbitt. 

Oahb  Bastahs  (Any  variety).— Coek.— 1,  Cup.  and  8,  G.  HaiL  8,  J.  R.  Robin- 
•OB.  kc,  W.  F.  Entwisle  (Blaek  Red  and  Duckwing) ;  8.  Stephens,  jun.,  btroud 
(Brown  Bed) :  J.  B.  Robinson. 

Bahvams  (Blaok  Clean-legged).—!  and  Cup,  E.  Cambridge,  Bristol.   2,  T 


Davies,  BristoL   8,  H.  Beldon.    he,  G.  B.  Francis ;  E.  Cambridge ;  B.  F.  Parrott* 
Bristol ;  W.  A.  Taylor  (2) ;  H.  Newbitt.    e,  M.  Ridvway.  Dewsbnry. 

Baxtams  (White  Cleun-legged).— 1.  Kev.  F.  Tearle, Gazeley  Vicarage.  8,  A.  G. 
Bloodworth.  8,  H.  Beldon.  /te.  Pickles  &Whittaker,Edenfleld,  Bury,  c,  G.B. 
Francis ;  Rev.  F.  Tearle. 

Baktahs  (Gold  and  Silver  Sebrights).— 1,  Cup,  and  8,  M.  Leno.  8  and  e,  E. 
Walton.    ke,W.  Spray;  N.Cook. 

PIGEONS. 

Carbibbs.— Coek.— 1,  Cup,  and  8,  R.  Fulton,  New  Cross,  he,  W.  Siddons,  sen., 
Aston*  Birmingham ;  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham ;  B.  Homer,  c,  B.  Homer, 
Harewood.  Hen.— 1,  W.  Siddons,  sen.  8,  R.  Fulton,  vhe,  E.  Homer,  he,  R. 
Folton.    e,  G.  Hodgkinson,  Erdington. 

PouTBBs.— Coek«.— !,  E.  Homer.  2,  R.  Fulton,  he,  E.  T.  Dew,  Weston-super- 
Mare;  Mrs.  Ladd.  Calne;  E.T.  Dew.  e,  E.  T.  Dew  (8);  Mrs.  Ladd.  Betu.— 
1, 8.  and  ho, R.  Fulton.   vhe.E.  Horner,    e, Mrs. Ladd. 

Tdublkbs  (Almond).—!,  Cup,  and  2,  R.  Falton. 

Jacobins  —1,  E.  Homer.   2  and  e,  R.  Falton.    he,  R.  Fulton ;  J.  Thompson. 

Babbs.— 1,  J.  Fielding,  Jun.,  Rochdale.  2,  R.  ITulton.  he,  R.  Wade,  Halifax; 
R.  Falton.    Disqualified,  £.  Homer. 

Fantails.- 1  and  Cup,  H.  Yardley.   2.  Rev.  W.  Seiieantson. 

NuMS.-!,  Rev.  A.  G.  Brooke.  2,  L.  H.  lUcketts.  he,  B.  Homer,  e,  J.  Broad, 
Plymeuth. 

Tubbits.— !,  E.  T.  Dew.  2,  J.  Thompson,  vhe,  G.  South,  he,  8.  Salter,  e, 
J.  I^elding,  Jan.;  O.  E.  Cresswell;  E.  T.  Dew. 

TuacBLBBs.  Balds,  ob  Bbabds.— !  and  Cui;,  E.  Homer  (Mottled  Tamblers). 
2,  W.  Woodhouse.  vhe,  W.  J.  Woodhouso,  Lynn,  he,  J.  Fielding,  Jnn  (Beard 
Tumblers) ;  H.  Adams,  Beverley  (Short-fAced}.    c,  G.  South,  Liondon. 

Dbaoooms.— !,  H.  Yardley.  IW.  Bishop,  vhe,  R.  Fulten.  he,  W.  Bishop, 
Dorchester ;  R.  Fulton ;  H.  R.  Wright,  Handsworth. 

AMTWEBPs.— 1,  H.  R.  Wright.  2,  C.  J.  Copeman.  he,  E.  Homer,  e,  lira. 
Chileott.  Cotham. 

Ant  othbb  Yabibtt.- !  and  c.  R.  Fultoa  (Trumpeters).  8,  J.  Fielding,  Jun. 
(Foreign  Owls),  vhe,  H.  Yardley.  he,  J.  L.  Smith,  Newport,  Barnstaple ;  J.  W. 
Ludlow,  Birmingham  (Blue  and  Pencilled  Blondinettes). 

Judges. — Poultry  :  Mr.  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  Preston ;  Mr.  J. 
Dixon,  North  Porki  Clayton,  Bradford;  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson, 
North  Petherton.    Pigeons  :  Mr.  H.  Allsop,  Birmingham. 


PAISLEY  ORNITHOLOGICAL    SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

This  annual  Show  was  held  on  the  Ist  and  2nd,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  and  in  every  respect  compared  most  favourably  with  any 
of  the  previous  exhibitions.  In  the  poultry  department  there 
were  881  entries ;  in  the  Pigeon  department,  92  entries  ;  and  in 
the  Canary  department,  310  entries.  , 

Spanish.- 1,  W.  Paterson,  Airdrie.  3,  H.  Paton,  Kilmamock.  8,  Miss  Hodgart, 
Paisley.  4,  Ot.  Archibald,  Paisley.  Chickens.— 1  and  Special,  W.  Paterson.  8, 
A.  Walker,  Kilmamock.  8,  D.  Waugh,  Melrose.  4,  A.  Qlendixming,  Btrath< 
blane.  he,  W.  O.  Mulligan,  Belfast.  Hen».—1,  Miss  Hodgart.  8  and  i,  A. 
Walker.    8,  W.  Paterson. 

DoBKiMGB.— Coloured.— !,  Z.  H.  Heys,  Springfield,  Barrhead.  8  and  8,  Mrs. 
Alston,  Craighead.  Hamilton.  4,  T.  Smellie,  jun.,  Moorfleld,  Kilmamock. 
ChUkeru.—l  and  8,  Mrs.  Alston.  8.  Z.  H.  Heys.  4,  A.  M'Ara,  Auehterarder. 
he.  A.  McDonald,  Moffat,  Airdrie.  White.— 1,  B.  Farrow,  Dalmellington.  8,  W. 
Thomson,  Dalmellington.  8,<,  H.  Kennedy,  Shawlands,  Pollookshaw.  4,  Mrs. 
W.  Arnot,  Dalmellington. 

Chim'sb.— 1  and  Special,  W.  Hughes,  Glasgow.  8,  W.  O.  Mulligan.  8,  T. 
Bruce,  Bushby.    4,  P.  Beith,  Largs. 

Bbabjca  Pootba.— !,  8,  and  Special,  W.  Hughes.  8,  J.  Stuart,  Hel«nabiii|^ 
4,  Mrs.  Alston. 

PcoTCR  Obbt— 1,  8,  and  Sped&I.  J.  Meiklam,  Hamilton.  8.  W.  M'Millan, 
SilTerwell,  Bothwell.  4,  IX  M*01tttchie,  Monktown.  he,  B.  Smith,  Howood ;  B. 
Clarke,  Dalserf . 

Hamburohs.— 6^oId6iKpaii9l«d.— !,  A.  Bobertson,  Kilmamock.  8,  J.  Halbnm, 
Stewarton.  8  and  Special,  D.  M'Clutchie.  4,  J.  Crawford,  Beivh.  Heiu.— !,  W. 
Driver,  Keighley.  8,  A.  Friskin,  Alnwick  Lodge.  8,  J.  Crawford,  Beith.  e,  W. 
Forrest,  Barrhead. 

Uxv-Btjuann.— Golden-pencilled.— 1,  J.  Smith,  Stewarton.  8,  W.  DrlTcr.  8,  R. 
M'Nab,  Cardonald.  4  and  Special,  J.  Clarke.  Hen*,— I,  D.  Gilmour.  8,  J. 
Richmond,  Galston.    8,  H.  Paton. 

Havbubohb.-  8ilver-*pangled.—l  and  Special,  Ashton  ft  Booth,  Broadhottom, 
Mottram.  8,  P.  Crawford,  Paisley.  8.  J.  Henderson,  Paisley.  4,  C.  Hamilton, 
WoWerhampton.  Hen».—1,  Ashton  &  Booth.  8,  J.  Campbell,  Turriff.  8,  J. 
Moodie.  Paisley,  he,  P.  Crawford,  c.  Miss  M.  M'Adam,  Woodside,  Paisley ;  J. 
White,  Larkhiu. 

'ELAUBVHons.—Bilver'peneiUed.-l  and  Special,  H.  Smith.  8.  J.  Webster,  Kit- 
brook,  Colne.  I,  B.  Hitchen,  Keighley.  4,  S.  S.  Lindsay,  Paisley.  Hciu.— 1,  J. 
Howe,  Paisley.    8,  J.  Lochhead.    0.  8.  S.  Lindsay. 

PouLNDB.—7'om>«d.—l,  A.  Wylie,  Johnstone.  8,  R.  Blair.  8,  J.  Forsyth.  4,  J. 
Kirkwood,  Johnstone. 

QAtin.—Blaek'breMced  and  other  Bed*.— I,  J.  Sneddon,  Llnwood.  8.  W. 
Martin.  Springhill,  Barrhead.  8.  J.  M'Nab, Barrhead.  4,  S. M'OolLStrathblane. 
Any  other  colour.— I,  W.  Nelson.  Johnstone.  8.  P.  M'Fanane,  PoUockahaw. 
8,  A.  M'Kay,  Barrhead.  4,  Z.  H.  Heys.  e,  J.  M'Indoe,  Barrhead  Hen*.— I,  J. 
Sneddon.  8,  J.  &W.  Cochran, Barrhead.  8,T.  Mackie.  4,  B.  Clarke,  Johnstona. 
he,  J.  M'Indoe. 

Akt  othbb  Vabiity.— !,  Q.  Anderton.  Accrington.  8,  A.  M'Lellan,  Barrhead. 
8,  W.  A.  Orr.    4,  J.  A.  Mather,    e,  W.  Linton,  Selkirk. 

Cboss-bbbeds.- 1,  J.  Pollock.  8,  A.  Brown,  Meilston.  8,  M.  Bandttnon, 
Ardrossan.   4,  J.  Brown. 

DvcKB.—Ajfle8bury.—l  and  8.  A.  B<»bertBon,  Kilmamock.  8,  Z.  H.  Heya.  4, 
W.  MulUgan.  c.  W.  G.  Kerr,  Dairy.  Bou«n.— l,8,and  Special,  A.  Bobertson. 
8,  J.  m'Kab.   4.  J.  Meikleham.   e.  J.  A.  Mather. 

Gaxb  Baktaxs.— !  and  Special,  T.  Barker,  Burnley.  8,  J.  Allison.  8,  J. 
Mitchell,  Perth.   4.  W.  Grice.  Camforth. 

Bamtahs.- Blocfc.— 1,  and  Special,  R.  H.  Ashton,  Mottram.  8,  S.  Ireland,  Mel- 
rose. 8,  J.  Currie,  Kilmarnock.  4.  J.  Dunlop,  Ayr.  Any  other  eolour.—l,  J. 
Colvin,  Airdrie.  8,  J.  Lamberton,  Kilmamock.  8,  W.  Kerr.  4,  A.  Bobertaon. 
e,  J.  Moodie. 

SBLxaMO  Cz^ss.— !  and  8,  A.  M'Don  aid.  8,  A.  P.  White,  PottsrhilL  4,  J.  Loch- 
head. e,  B.  Begg,  Dairy ;  S.  M'Call,  Strathblane ;  J.  Robertaaft ;  A.  Bobertaon ; 

^- *»•*»"•  K8K0N8. 

PoTTTBBS.— BIu«.-!,  a,  and  Special,  J.  Miller,  Glasgow.  8,  J.  MitchelL  BUuk 
or  B«d—1  and  8,  J.  Miller.  8,  J.  Ferguson,  New  Cumnock.  Amy  other  eoUntr. 
—I,  W.  White.  MilnsaTle.    8.  A.  Robb,  All«ia.    8,  J.  Miller. 

TUXBX.SBS.— 5Aort-/ac«d.— !  and  8,  M.  Stewart,  Glasgow.  8,  J.  Paton,  Rigff. 
Any  other  variety.— I,  J.  Glen,  Cambualang.  8,  W.  M'Kinlay,  Kilmamook.  8, 
W.  Wilson. 

Cabbibbs.— !  and  8,  M.  Stewart.   8,  G.  White,  Ladybum. 

Famtaus.— !,  J.  Laird,  Johnstone.   8,  R.  Blair.   8,  R.  Raid,  Loohwinnoch. 

jACOBurs.-!,  G.  White.    2,  W.  M'Kinlay.   8.  J.  Lohore,  Larkhall. 

Nuns.—!,  H.  B.  Barclay,  Paisley.   8,  T.  Imrle,  Ayr.   8.  T.  Smellie. 

Tubbits.— !,  J.  G.  Orr.    8,  J.  Robertson.   8,  Mrs.  J.  Mnir,  Dairy. 

CoMvoK.— 1.  W.  M'Kinlay.   8,  Cumming  &  Jamieson.   8.  J.  Hamilton  ,Dalry. 

Any  OTBBB  Vabiett.—I,  M.  Stewart.   8.  J.  Miller.   8,  J.  G.  Orr. 

Sbllzno  Class.— 1,  R.  Raid.   a,W.G.  Orr.   8,  G.WbAe. 


JODBMAL  or  HOBTIOOLTCBB  AHD  OOTTAQB  QABDHNEB. 


HI11I.J.  DtliUUPtldcr.   1.11.  Bmr.PaidtT.  t-R-VijU, 
t.'K.VlhjU.    (.O.Lildllw.OllHhlili.    ■■ndl.W.Tbom. 


.n.aituAr.  l,K.WbTta.  »,  T.TkUum, 


, „_, rng;  J.  racon,  nigg 

;  John  Judln,  EJlmamiKk ;  K.  Btace,  Biuhby;  tnd 
Thomu  StiutbecB,  Larkhall.  For  Figiom  :  MsBan.  Qaorge  J. 
M'Leui,  Edinbucffli ;  JameB  Muir,  Glasgow  ;  and  John  Sh&rp, 
Jofanatoae.  i^'or  Small  Sirdt :  Ueun.  George  Grant,  Glasgow ; 
Thomaa  Scott,  Carluke;  Kobert  Psteraoa,  Howood;  James 
White,  Pusle^i  Andrew  Mitchell,  Pauley;  uid  John  Gibson, 
P4i»ley.  __^_^_^__^_^ 

HEXHAM  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON   SHOW. 

TaiB  WM  held  on  the  1st  ol  Jaaoar;  in  the  Town  Hall;  and 
Com  Exchange.  pUceB  well  adapted  for  the  pnrpoae.    We  : 
delei  oar  report  nntil  neit  week. 
0»m.~l  »nd  1.  A.  BoglsH,  Clrvlile.  Durhim.  t,  T.  YoBng.  B«»iMe  Co 


WISHAW  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S 
EXHIBITION. 

Thi  annnal  Exhibition  of  this  Society  took  place  on  the  lit 
n  the  Pubho  Scbool.  Thia  ii  an  old-established  institution, 
uid  is  every  year  becoming  better  knovu.  Tliis  Tear  there  were 
icarcely  sa  many  birds  eihibited  as  but  year,  but  in  all  the 
clasflea  there  was  ^od  competition,  and  the  quality  ot  the  birdi 
oanal.  The  entries  were — 200  peoi 


Exhibited  waa  m 


a  pair  each. 


^liaMlliaU.  LJ.LjlttOwtoim.  t,J,Heiia*p- 
■l,/.SlanDUB.   t,  t.  Oiaimaa.   l,D.Kaj, 


ttouuo*-— I,  T,  P.  CuHKir,  Boroafbbrldiie.    I  R.  Ki 
E.  B-ti  ;  i.  H.  HnUei,  aull*ni.    c.  ConiiMU  Tuk 

Jsni,  BiTth. 

BuUm.  Tin,  Mlu  KUloU,  WbsIMn  BtclDTf.  '  *e,  W.  Beorpark,  t. 
Pduib.— 1,D.  Nlohgl.  I,  A.  BngUu.  1, W.  Surpsrk.  e,J.A.B>t 
bridaa.   1,  B.  suiiM,  HHaliriU.    Ac  snil  e,  w!  Bwum.  b'> 


FsTMlt,  Whilbr  ( 


.|.    i,  B.  WhlW(BlM 
"Vamii'    F**,  Wsi  Nslsm.   e. 


te.ILBHd.    cMn.CaB]ioii,I.<iwYsnU(i.Hsiham;  B.WI1IIL 

BfWDont  ' 

Oiwiu.— 1,  J.  A  W.  Tommoa.    i.  W.  Nnrlon.    t.  A.  Brovn,  Darbim 

Bk<,W.  BUIsj.Hciliuii.  JU.V.  mdliJlS);  J.4  W.TawgnoDi^Bi^wU' A  M 

CoddL  North  lUialdi.    g,A.B(Diia. 
Povtkn.— 1  uid  B.  T.  Bal*.    l.W.Bldliir.    olu.  W.  Ridin:  J.  P.  Piai.tl 

*e.J.  QnUul>.llnli>D:  W.  Bidlej;  OiBoblniiiDl  B.  HsUlwijl    e.W.  Bldler. 

-lAw.  Edao._  5_>nill,J.D)(*.    F»i  T.W.  Cl«mH- 


[>a.cH»n.-l  and  B,  W.  Satlun. 

>ir^(EuUih)~I.A,  H. 
IL     clTft.  GJmiitiDa. 


I.    ».  J.  W.  BditiL    1 


V.  Bdga.   1,  J.  Dje.    rSi,  B.  aalll- 


3^  (Icriud 


war.  Stniid  IFoBUr).  lie,  a.  Brown' (Car riarl  ;'o.'BollonT(Alnioilil'Tiinib£s); 
J.tftUut.    e.J.DTa!  J.  W.CoUlunn.HailfulAnlwiuv-) 


BlUUWS.— 1.  PhUlpi  A  Di 


Ibh.   a.  Ward  a  ArUa,  HotTHh.   Ac,W. 


JnooKs.— Pouifry  -■  Mr.  3.  Bom,  Whitby;  Pigeons  ;  Mr.  J. 
Hawley,  GirUngton,  Bradford;  Cage  Birds  ;,liT.  O.  Bobson, 
Newcaatl*.  ^_^ 


JuDQES. — For  Poultry :  Ueura.  Jamea  Logan,  Camwath  ;  A. 
Xnill,  Chapelhall ;  W.  Smith,  Wishaw  ;  and  J.  UliUer,  OlalKOW. 
For  Pigeont :  MeBsrs.  W.  Lindsay,  Wiahaw  ;  and  J.  Cochrane, 
Glaagow.  For  Canaritt!  Messrl.  J.  Smith,  Coatbridge;  J. 
Wrea,  FoUockahaw;  J.  Undaay,  Hamilton;  and  B.  Borland, 
Glaagow.  _^___^^ 

CORK  AND  SOUTH  OF  IRELAND  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

This  wbb  held  on  the  let  and  2nd  inat  In  all  departments  the 
Show  waa  an  improvement  on  preTioua  yean,  both  in  the  nnqi- 
ber,  variety,  and  class. 

.    Brinis^I,  H.  Kowbnj.  KUleanx,  Monntralh.    I,  J.  C.  Coopeij  Linuick. 

MDrt^!"il.  R.  1.  wim'smi  1  T.  lyOrMilj.'  Colait'ti.-l,  1,  C.  Coopor.  t  a. 
MowbraV.  miU  niuj  ol'wriiariclv.^l,  GimDUDi  at  BandOD  (WbileJ.  1,  Un. 
HlTo  IWbita).    e,  E.  1.  Pour. 

HoDDias.— I  SDd  >,  1.  C.  Coosa:    c,  F.  W.  Plin.  Dnblln. 

CiETs.CanaoBLtn.acHi.— 1  aude,  J.  U.Uooper.   s,Capt.  Dowmu.   Im, 

B\mcf\.    L  N.  B.  A  O.  A.  Fsnin. 
r.    A«r  otirT  eolour.-^\  xai  Sc, 


A.  Fur 


uda.A.  Pwrlu.    k- 
E.J.PiwIHIaudI 


Wc. 


. K/.C.  ------ 

(owbrar.  ll»M.-l.  H.  L.  Tl^^  ■,  Capt,  Di 
-LJ.C.Coapr.    1  C»pt.  Downi»n(  Li»li«.   J 

Coav3a-—Buff  or  Cmiomoit.- 


Kif  or  CinMwa.-l.  *  aodj,'  M".  Bar  I  Hife.    A(^  W.  B.  4p.  A. 

'itv  — I  W    H.  ft  O.  A.  PerrlD.    %  and  \t,  Hra.  Bars,    e,  J.  K. 

ar.  'Panriift  or  BroBik— 1  and  I;  J.  K.  MlUnti.    e,  Hn.  Hara.  Anfi 

----"'~  i.  C,  Coopar.   1,  S.  Boitbniy.    k<,  CDUBteuolBamlaB.  a,  L. 

ii\,}.C.i:o«ttr.    »a,  E.  P.  Wimams.   (,  LB4r  A.  Uof d !  J.  0. 

—1,  Hra.  Saniant.  S.  J  C.  Cooper,  c.  B.  P.  WgUama.   Jf  Ju. 


Kiif,  aeHdil[l| 


™m('l);'R.P.Wflil 


Mn.  Tajlor. 
B*T.  T.  F.  I^ 


JOOBNAL  OF  HOBIICnLTUBE  AND  COTTAOE  OABDENEB. 


MbililuiC 


Hf<n4|Puiid(^Biilta]lsta.    e,  Iddr  A.  Uojd  :  %lu  QulD : 

T.'  aattiir.  e,  b.  j.  utatiiit. 


IC(lu>.-eoliMHJI.— 1.  a,  Ba*U«,    IR-Bdl.    tlu.a.  Craatn;  i.fvawt; 


».  M-Hfrltodf^IdiUI), 


BAILDON  ORNITHOLOGICAIi  BOCIETy'S  SHOW. 

Tms  wu  held  on  the  Sod,  3rd,  uid  4th  inat.    The  fallawing 

ftWardBwere  mads,  but  VB  mutt  defer  farther  dstaJli  till  next 
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i*.  WaitoiiB,  Bnidtorf."  'fc  Clujton  tBalritoiir.   B, 
-mHo.   1,  J.  W'  Edi>>  Trbom,  Srdingtfia.    luf,  OUj- 

._. .„-^  H^.3.  PwK.    LJ.E.Uw.    B.  H.  Web*?.  LHdL 

*e,W.C.D>iiiaii;  J.TbntlvBiaUard;  H.Wdw.    c,J.  W.E4n. 

toiMJIio  CU1H.-I.  D.  WMoogh,  Inn.  fcj.  B.K.ioa.  I.  W.  P.WMtt.  *c 
N.  OngHii,  OtrlUicUiii ;  WUUdd  >  BmiUi.    e,  H.  Wibar. 

Budul.-<^a<l  FfUw  m-  n<;*et-l  uA  •',  J.  Hut,  BetIit,  LMdt.   i  W. 

Sbj^jt™,  nfclor4iv-Wli»rt*dtJ..    Iitj.  N.  HuTTlMn.  B.li«r,  DfrijT.   e.  T. 

ton.   I^Rablziiau.illdillHbrDa^.    Ik,  J,  Han';  w.  Hiaii.  Bml^ril.   e.  n. 

B.  WUukf T,  Darbr,  lu^  J,  CnlTnt,  Vo*^:  1.  Rd1>E»!^  J.  oi^^inMd.  1^- 
turd.  c,  H.  Firer,  BUldcn:  J.  wijioii,  Wmdblll.  L«da.  CUar  Bug.-l.  J, 
UflMan  ;  Sl  Bjupn-.  BTAdtord.  ' 

NQIWIC&— SE«l-<Urlucl  Buff.— 1.  J.  WiIUHOO.  nnU  Hnrtnn.  Ri^Arml.     *. 

J.  JXT.ssy.  Kunatinruli.   i,  K.'Wlilukir. 

■urlvd  BkjT-— 1.  t-uiplouh  &  bexoii,   9,  £/n^w> 
l>JkTllDirtoii,    ff,  B.  TomiB.  NDTttumnlcm. 
Ndbwioh. — Crattd  YtUott  —1  uid  1.  Lnmplonffb ' 

'com.-Yiaow,<i!llhc'ltar<ir  arf^  CraL-l.'vr'. , 

■OWlttbrotich.  1,  W.  OUan.  Hldl^aibronib,  BVF.<^ll''CUariiriJrn  CraL 
-^  T.  Fjmrtt.  MB.  (.Wfollon.  S.J,  Bro«i.Jiiii.,p»rtt»i.  *«.  w,  alitklB- 
taa;  J.N.HuTtaoBilf.HolroTd.  c.J.SM'tu. 
Idumm— aDlil(>i.if)aiwt«I.-iud  iJ.  TiTlor.iUlldlutinniEii.  giwile.W. 
lUon,  Ian,  Dirllufloa.  A*.  J.  N.  H«m«on:  IJ.  Holrort.  H«»cr-tpaMla(. 
I-  ~'vl^  It  M.  aotroTd.    I.  W.  Witton.  Ins.    he.  J.  SlicBid,  Houhaw. 

»rJ<Houi.— i,T.  Fawoalt.  ijai.),  W^Hnlton..  a.W.  Bmg. 
cT  H.~wi!rtn^     "'     "  " 


Ear,  OliUsfVia.  Bndli^rd.    ■,W.HHp.   i^,  W.Li 
Bmujua  CXlva^— 1,  W-  H'ap.    1  uid  1,  T.  OInniT 

Brovn,  Ion.    B.  B.  Haman.  Hldd]«ab[Oii|tli.    he.  J 
SrawaJnD.  DotIe.— 1  and  Ac,  R.  BlaDitl^.  1  IDil  9 

aunoa-'l,!).^^  hc.3.%UTrmt:  B,  LanmUr. 


[  lanoaiT  fi.  1873. 


onubsllmn.'RalMoii. 
&.  Bannaid.  BaUdgn. 


MILLOM  ASD  BBOUGHTON  POULTBY  SHOW. 

The  first  Show  held  nnder  the  auspicss  of  the  Broogbton 
■nd  Maiom  Agricnltoral  Aaiociation  came  off  under  Terr  un- 
faTOmable  dicDmslBjices,  tor  on  the  night  preceding  the  day  of 
exhibition  a,  l^rge  marqaee  that  had  been  erected  wu  destroyed 
by  the  wind,  and  part  of  an  old  cottage  and  a  threshing  floor 
had  to  do  aervice  in  ite  itead ;  the  light  in  tlie  latter  being  M 
deiective  that  lampB  vere  brought  into  requisition  while  tho 
birda  were  judged,  but  we  are  glad  to  say  the  Coniraitte« 
managed  well  and  with  exoeedingly  good  temper. 

All  the  claSBea  were  for  any  age.  The  BraATnat  were  mixed 
and  but  ot  ordinary  quality,  bnt  the  Buff  Cochinj  (the  first  in 
which  were  adult  and  the  aeoond  young  hirda),  were  very  good 
in  all  points,  aa  also  were  the  winneie  in  the  next  claaa,  two 
fine  pena  ot  Partridge  and  Whites  respectlTely.  Doriingt  wera 
poor  and  badly  shown,  bnt  the  Bed  Qaane  (the  winners  Btoiid 
Bed),  were  very  good;  and  thera  were  also  some  nice  birds 
among  the  Dnckwings,  thongh  the  beat  cook  was  mated  to  a 
Tery  bad  hen.  The  single  Qams  cocks  were  the^  beet  class  1 
the  Show,  and  the  cup  ioi_t.'" "  """' ' 


t  pen  in  the  Exhibition  i 


awarded  to^e  flnt-priie  Brown  Rm.     The 

Bed  oookeral.    Hamburglu  were  -varf 
capital  Spaniih,  and 


good  Black  Red  cookerel.  Hamburght  were  lan  bad  in 
all  respects,  but  there  were  some  capital  Spaniih,  and  in  tho 
Variety  claaa  were  aome  lair  French  fowls,  Bantatm,  thonsta 
mixed,  were  good;  the  flrst-prizetakers  being  an  extremely 
gkwd  pen  ot  Black  Rose-combs  ;  and  the  second  and  thinl  Daok- 
wingaand  Piles.  Of  the  DuclUj  only  Ronens  were  worthy  of  re- 
mark, bat  these  were  correct  m  points  and  large,  Tbiere  wera 
two  Selling  classes,  in  the  first  ot  which,  for  single  oodte, «  nice 
Brown  Bod  Game  stood  first,  and  a  jrood  White  Cochin  second  ; 
and  in  hens^Brahmaa  were  first  and  Dorkinga  saeoud,  both  pairs 
being  superior  to  those  in  the  regular  claases. 


.._. >a*cHii ;  Vr.  DoifSiHI.    C.  W.  B.  Walktf.    Jw 

ariety.-l.  H.  Martin,   t  R.  Cuhb.   he,  W.  Hlmln;  J.  H.  WUaon.     t.  S, 

Ouia— Cocfa.—l  andCack  Arknyd.   1.  W.. Patk, Baatla.   g.J.B.WUHH>. 
If,  J.  w.  BTooibubj  J  KutiUtr ;  J,  HaakinUi, 

BincaoiH.— Qald  amt  -ihwr^punvlat— 1,  D.  J.  HIallDUaB,  HawkkHd.    %. 
.  Kendall.  Holmbmnl,     Oaid  and  lilicrwncllUd  —a,  Hlii  H.  WalbFr. 


W.  a.  0«bUrd :  J.  UadUlv :  d.  1.  HicknimBn  Ol  \  J 
Duels.— I.J.  W,  BriKskbBDk.   s,  ~  Faun.   )tt.  ; 

Ituaa',— i.T.Aw!*  9,B.  Walkat. 

W.'^»*ci."^™.'MT«S''V'pi2K™W.  ?i^loJ.°*J 
Jddqe.— Mr.  E.Hatton.Pudsay,  Leeds. 


□  ,  Kftn. 


T.  Waaka.   ke.R.Arkia^; 


CHELTENHAM  CANABY  SHOW. 
(Oontina*d  from  pag»  9S.) 
Canary  showi 

o  -- cages,  like  miniature  poultry 

tna,  broken  at  intervals  with  open  wire  ones  as  the  requirementa 
some  one  variety  or  other  demand  it  shall  bo  so  exposed,  the 
whole  decorated  with  Tari-coloored  prize  cards,  and  yon  haTo 
:  eaiemble  of  a  Canary  show  ordinary.  But  the  ChelteQ- 
ihibitioa  was  a  nhow  eitraordiTiary,  A  single  row  of 
cages  on  green-baiie  tables  running  the  entire  length  of  aacb 
aide  ot  an  elegant  long  room,  which  was  thoroughly  lighted  by 
a  good  top  light,  two  double  lougitudinai  rowa  in  the  centre,  and 
a  platform  at  the  end  remote  from  the  entrance,  will  convey  a 
sufficiently  clearview  ot  the  arrangement.  The  cages,  howevflr, 
were  interspersed  with  a  profuse  display  of  Ferns  and  foliage 


Juxaarj  9, 187S.  ] 
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plante  from  the  ferneries  a^  The  CleTelands,  the  show  on  the 
platform  being  in  iteelf  a  sight  worth  seeing.  Here,  among 
other  magnificent  specimens,  stood  two  noble  tree  Ferns,  Dick- 
sonia  anteorctica,  respectively  7  feet  and  9  feet  high ;  while  at 
their  base,  groaped  in  tasteful  form,  were  Adiantums  farleyense, 
conoinnam.  tinctam,  cnneatum,  teuemm,  formosum,  trapezi- 
forme,  ana  macrophyllom,  Lomaria  gibba,  L.  gibba  crispa, 
L.  BeUi,  several  varieties  of  Gyumogramma,  and  a  dozen  sorts  of 
Palms,  including  Latania  borbonica,  Cocos  aostralis,  and  Sea- 
focthia  elegans,  as  the  larsest  specimens,  among  which  stood 
the  gorgeoosly  plnmaged  foreign  birds,  the  whole  forming  a 
€Ottm-d'€ni  I  never  saw  approaoned  in  any  Canary  show.  Nor 
in  these  things  alone  did  the  beanty  of  the  scene  consist,  for 
throoghoat  the  day  there  was  never  wanting  the  charm  which 
ihegxaceful  toilets  of  a  well-filled  room  convey. 

The  display  of  birds  was  very  fine.  Chief  among  the  exhibi- 
tors and  deserving  special  mention  stand  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Athersnch,  of  Coventry,  who,  after  leaving  their  mark  at  nearly 
every  show  of  note  in  the  country,  eclipsed  all  their  former 
doings  by  taking  thirteen  prize*  in  Idie  Norwich  classes  and 
winning  the  cup  m  the  most  hollow  style.  In  Classes  2,  8,  and  4 
^^  8*^^  no  one  a  ohanoe.  Their  six  Variegated  birds  have 
frequently  been  under  review,  and  of  them  it  is  unnecessary  to 
lay  more  than  thait  in  condition  they  excelled  themselves ;  mit 
their  three  Clear  BufCs  were  to  me  new  faces  or  much  improved 
ones.  There  was  no  getting  past  them ;  and  with  such  men  as 
Mr.  Walter,  of  Winchester,  and  Messrs.  Mackley,  of  Norwich,  in 
the  rear,  the  style  of  the  winning  birds  can  well  be  imagined. 
Both  Walter  and  Mackley's  birds  were  of  delicious  quality,  full 
of  all  thai  doth  beeome  a  good  honest  Norwich  Canary,  and  re- 
fleeting  the  highest  ondit  on  them. 

The  Clear  Jonqnes  were  a  wonderful  c1b0b,  DCr.  I>oyle's  bird 
being  something  eztcaordinaiy.  I  think  it  was  the  same  bird 
which  stood  first  at  Dadington.  Mr.  J.  W.  Lamplongh,  of 
Derby,  followed  with  two  great  Jonqnes,  Adams  Ss  Co.  and  Mr. 
Walter  adding  five  out  of  the  remaining  six  which  were  men- 
tioned. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  Buffs  it  is  only  necessary 
to  sa^  that,  after  the  first  three  were  duly  gazetted,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  Idiree  ontsiders  every  bird-  received  a  degree. 

Mr.  Bamesby  judged  these  two  classes. 

Evenly-marked  Jonques  were  few  but  of  surprising  excellence ; 
and  a  great  performance  was  it  for  the  first  three  to  be  able  to 
beat  the  three  in  the  oommended  division. 

Birds  of  this  class  and  &at  which  follows.  Evenly-marked 
BnfiT,  are  to  be  met  with  only  few  and  far  between,  though  XJaave 
somewhere  read  of  a  "proeess  "  (?)  for  producing  them.  Quan- 
tity is  sometimes  another  name  for  quality,  and  I  think  it  was 
in  one  of  the  poultry  articles  in  the  Journal  that  I  read  that  a 
man  mnst  either  breed  largelv  or  have  go^d  opportunities  for 
selection  to  make  up  an  euiibition  stud.  I  understand  that 
Messrs.  Adams  &  Athersnch  have  bred  something  like  six 
hundred  birds  this  season,  which  seems  to  support  this  idea ; 
and  lucky  is  the  man  who  can  pick  six  such  as  theirs  out  of 
even  such  a  mass  as  six  hundred.  This  is  a  legitimate  *'  pro- 
cess," and  one  worthy  of  commendation  and  imitation.  JBut 
there  is  another  "process,"  which  was  developed  in  No.  16, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  Bunting,  Woodlark  Izm,  Bridge  Street, 
I>e(rby,  and  No.  63,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Richards,  Grierson's 
IBuildingB,  BuUwell,  near  Nottingham,  deserving  the  severest 
reprehension.  For  a  long  time  my  attention  has  been  directed  to 
•eertain  practices  which,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  are  only 
too  finequently  indulged  in.  I  refer  to  the  colouring  of  birds 
artificially.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  a  lengthened  period  this 
4Letestable  art  has  been  practised  with  great  success — ^a  suocesa 
which  has  defied  all  attempts  at  detection.  It  is  true  that  now 
and  then  some  bungler  has  done  his  work  so  clumsily  and  his 
handiwork  has  been  so  patent  even  to  the  eye,  that  detection 
has  followed.  But  these  men  are  not  artists,  and  modem 
chemical  science  is  making  giant  strides  daUy,  and  when  defec- 
tive knowledge  makes  use  of  agents  of  which  it  knows  not  the 
full  oharacter,  the  end,  though  possibly  it  may  seem  far  off,  is 
auze  to  come.  I  say  notiiing  of  tne  demoralising  tendency  of  a 
familiarity  with  deception. 

Almost  the  sole  method  of  detection  which  has  hitherto  been 
adopted  has  been  the  use  of  some  solvent,  which  in  its  action 
liaa  been  utterly  futile  and  inert,  except  when  brought  to  bear 
upon  clumsy  manipulation.  The  idea  of  attempting  to  get  the 
eolour  off  an  artificially  coloured  bird  and  to  produce  it  on  a 
white  surfsbce — as  for  instance,  ona  linen  rag,  may  do  where  only 
daubing  and  smearing  or  some  analogous  process  has  been 
adopted ;  but  one  might  as  well  try  to  get  the  black  out  of  in- 
delible making  ink  in  a  similar  way,  and  with  about  the  same 
prospect  of  success.  It  was  to  the  action  of  re- agents  to  which 
I  direc  ed  my  attention — re-agents  which,  while  powerless  in 
Uieir  action  upon  the  natural  colour  of  the  feather,  should  teU 
Boeh  a  tale  upon  artificial  dyes  as  should  cause  them  to  publish 
their  own  shame.  In  this  research,  assisted  by  a  skilful  chemist, 
I  have  been  successful,  and  the  action  of  my  aqua  mirahilU 
apon  an  infinitessimally  small  portion  of  dye  is  such  as  to  be 


unmistakeable  in  its  effects,  though  not  surprising  to  anyone 
acquainted  with  chemical  tests. 

I  cannot  but  re^et  that  in  the  interests  of  common  justice  I 
am  obliged  to  point  to  anyone.  It  is  not  a  pleassht  thing  to 
find  that  only  a  day  or  two  after  smoking  the  calumet  of  peace 
wifih  a  man,  his  name  appears  as  the  bond  fide  owner  of  a  djred 
bird.  But  the  faithful  discharge  of  a  public  trust  must  rise 
paramount  to  all  such  considerations,  and  nothing  will  deter  me 
from  following  out  a  course  I  have  uniformly  adopted  through- 
out my  career  as  a  gpblic  judge  in  uncompromisinglv  sibbeting 
all  offenders.  With  reference  to  one  of  the  cases  at  Cneltenham, 
I  have  been  pressingly  urged  and  advised  to  make  as  little  of 
the  matter  as  possible — ^nay,  the  very  words  in  which  the  offence 
should  be  shrouded  have  been  dictated  tO'  me.  I  have  been 
cautioned  as  to  libel;  then  the  name  of  a  personal  friend,  a 
gentiemen  in  a  high  position,  was  introduced,  insinuating  that 
he  was  indirectly  connected  with  the  painting  and  staining  fra- 
ternity ;  then  a  littiebit  of  insult ;  then  something  very  much  like 
a  threap  the  whole  seasoned  with  specious  arguments  in  favour 
of  an  iniquitous  time-serving  policy  of  concealment ;  and  finally, 
a  defiant  attitude  was  adopted.  This,  however,  not  by  either  of 
the  principals,  but  by  a  self -elected  counsel  for  the  derance.  The 
corresponoenoe  on  the  matter  I  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Editors  of  this  Journal. 

Beverting  to  the  subject  -matter  of  this  paper,  I  may  just  say 
that  the  application  of  aqtiamirckbUis  to  Mr.  Bichords's  represen- 
tative instantaneously  produced  a  rich  ruddy  cerise  cap  inclining 
to  purple,  and  ditto  saddle,  with  which  conspicuous  decoration  he 
became  an  object  of  great  attraction,  as  aid  also  the  Golden- 
spangled  Lizard,  No.  152,  exhibited  by  the  same  person,  which 
was  similarly  anointed.  The  artificial  colouring  of  Mr.  Bunt- 
ings bird  was  not  detected  tUl  the  second  day  of  the  Show.  It 
IumL  been  claimed  by  Mr.  Heneage  Gibbes,  of  Glazebrook  House, 
South  Brent,  South  Devon,  wno,  on  a  close  inspection,  not 
liking  its  colour,  lodged  a  protest  against  it,  which  was  signed 
by  himself  and  Mr.  Wslter,  of  Winchester,  in  aocordanoe  with 
the  "  Bules  and  Begulations  "  of  the  Show.    On  receipt  of  this 

Jrotest  the  Secretary  requested  me  to  examine  the  bird,  which 
did.  and  on  testing  it  I  found  it  to  be  artificially  coloured.  This 
was  aone  in  tiie  presence  of  several  penons,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  B.  J.  Troake,  chemist,  of  Bristol,  who  expressed  himself 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result.  Before  leaving  the  Show  on 
the  previous  day  Mr.  Adams  asked  me  to  "  take  a  turn  round  ** 
through  his  birds  and  test  anv  I  felt  disposed  to  experiment 
upon.  This  also  I  did,  and  found  them,  without  exception, 
honest  birds.  His  first-prize  Ticked  Jonque  I  tested  severely. 
Mr.  Walter  also  hedged  me  to  examine  his,  whigh  I  did  with 
like  result;  and  as  the  detection  of  the  stained  birds  had  created 
quite  a  sensation,  several  were  selected  at  pleasure,  and  upon  ex- 
amination proved  themselves  to  be  genuine  in  colour. — ^W.  A. 
Blaxbton. 

(To  be  oontinaed.) 


WHICH  KIND  OF  HIYB  IS  BEST? 

Ip  the  Editors  of  The  Joubnai.  of  Horticulture  could  make 
arrangements  by  means  of  which  the  merits  of  tiie  different 
kinds  of  hives  would  be  fairly  and  satisfactorily  tested,  many 
bee-keepers  would  feel  interested  and  indebted;  in  fact  the 
country  woidd  be  ultimatsly  enriched.  Suppose  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  for  five  or  six  peopled  hives  of  aU  tne 
popular  kinds  now  in  use  in  this  country,  say  the  improved 
Dar-fram.e  hive,  the  Stewarton,  Nutt's,  the  nest  hive,  the  best 
American  known,  and  the  common  straw  hive,  were  placed  in 
one  garden,  from  March  till  September, — that  is,  during  the 
season  of  honey-gathering,  and  all  managed  alike  either  on 
the  swarming  system  or  on  the  non-swarming  system ;  or  better 
still,  one  hsSi  of  each  kind  to  be  managed  on  the  swarming, 
the  other  half  on  the  non-swarming  system :  how  much  real 
knowledge  would  unprejudiced  men  gain  ?  The  results  of  such 
a  test  vndoly  published  would  do  more  to  advance  the  art  of 
managing  bees  than  volumes  of  bald  statements  or  disputations. 
The  trial  thus  supposed  or  suggested  is  a  verv  simple  and  practi- 
cal one.  If  the  patrons  and  advocates  of  tnis  or  that  kind  of 
hive  are  deeply  and  honestiy  convinced  that  tiieir  hives  ure  un- 
equalled for  excellence  and  real  worth,  they  would  hail  with 
pleasure  the  prospect  of  competing  against  all  comers,  and 
readily  enter  their  names  as  competitors  in  this  garden  of  bee 

hives. 

In  such  competition  the  victorious  man  would  gain  nothing, 
simply  because  he  had  hot  seen  or  found  hives  equal  to  his 
own ;  but  those  whose  hives  stood  in  the  ranks  of  second,  third, 
and  fourth  best,  would  be  the  greatest  gainers,  for  the  trial 
would  convince  them  that  their  muds  of  hives  are  not  the  best, 
but  inferior  either  in  build  or  materials.  In  all  fair  and  honest 
discussion  he  who  loses  the  day  is  the  greatest  gainer,  for 
he  gets  truth  instead  of  error.  We  have  threescore  hives  of 
bees  which  we  keep  for  profit.  If  there  are  better  kinds  of  hives 
to  be  had  than  those  we  use,  pray  let  us  know  what  kinds  these 
are,  for  we  have  not  seen  them  yet,  though  oiu:  eyes  have  been 
open  for  above  fifty  years  I    One  gentleman  promises  to  go  or 
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send  to  America  for  Bomething  better.  Though  I  am  rather 
sceptical  as  to  his  wisdom  or  success  in  this  great  enterprise,  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  see  him  with  his  American  improvements 
enter  the  arena  of  contest  and  there  carir  off  all  the  honours. 
If  others  will  be  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  a  superior 
kind  of  hive,  I  shall  be  more  so.  If  others  are  anxious  to  see 
quacks  pushed  to  one  side,  I  am  more  so;  and  no  man  can 
desire  more  strongly  than  I  do  to  see  the  rural  population  'of 
England  making  money  from  bee-keeping. 

The  Editors  of  this  Journal  will  haye  our  cordial  thanks  if 
they  induce  five  or  six  gentlemen,  all  representing  different 
kinds  of  hives,  to  give  their  names  as  willing  to  compete.  If  the 
trial  can  be  arranged,  I  will  enter  six  common  straw  hives 
against  all  tomers,  send  them  to  any  garden  or  place  within  one 
hundred  miles  of  Manchester,  and  comply  with  any  fair  conditions. 
A  single  combat  between  A  and  B  will  settle  nothing,  for  C,  D, 
and  £  would  appear  afterwards  crying  aloud  that  their  hives 
were  best.  Let  A,  B,  G^  D,  and  E  enter  the  arena  together. 
What  an  opportunity  this  would  be  to  test  the  value  of  Liopirian 
bees !  If  it  be  objected  that  six  hives  of  each  kind  are  too  many 
for  some  bee-keepers,  it  might  be  considered  fair  for  two  or 
three  gentlemen  to  represent  one  kind  of  hive  and  produce  six 
amongst  them.  But  who  is  to  attend  and  look  after  the  bees  in 
a  garden  at  a  distance,  more  or  less,  from  every  competitor  ?  A 
competent  person  could  be  engaged  to  attend  to  all,  and  do 
notlung  else  during  the  season.  The  produce  of  the  hives 
would  do  more  than  pay  his  wagiss  and  aU  expense  of  carriage, 
&c.  Whatever  surplus  there  might  be,  it  could  be  given  to  the 
competitor  whose  hives  had  carried  off  the  laurels. — A.  Pbtti- 
GBEW,  Priory  Vineyard^  Sale,  Manchester, 


Tabrbd  Plastbb  Floob  (Olevum). — ^We  do  not  think:  tar  wonld  eanae 
*'  white  leg,*'  bat  any  hard  floor  is  bad  for  fowls  te  sleep  od.  Either  a  pereh 
moat  be  prorided,  or  a  barred  roost,  or  the  floor  littered  witla  straw,  or  eorerad 
deeply  with  sand.  In  the  latter  ease  it  matters  little  what  the  floor  if,  if 
only  dry  and  kept  free  from  Tennin. 

Cauukr's  Etks  Watbriko  (J.  E.  IToon*).— We  fear  nothing  more  can  be 
done  than  what  you  have  done.  We  noticed  at  a  laige  show  once  the  eyes  of 
a  i>air  of  Barbs  in  jast  a  eimilar  condition,  and  all  the  owner  did  or  oonld  do 
was  to  wipe  them  now  and  then  very  earefolly  with  an  old  silk  pocket-handker- 
chief. No  doubt  warm,  or  rather  lokewsrm  water,  is  rery  soothing  to  the 
eye,  whereas  oold  water  is  the  reverse. 

Cyprus  Cat  (F«Zu).— The  Tabby  eat  is  the  same  as  the  Gyprns.  The 
latter  is  a  local  zuune  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  we  have  not  heard  it  bo  called 
anywhere  else,  and  why  there  we  cannot  say,  as  it  does  not  answer  in  eoloar 
to  one  oaed  in  commerce,  which  is  a  yellowish  brown  or  lightly  tinged  with 
red.  Originally  it  may  have  been  intended  for  the  Bed  Tabby,  not  all-Tabbies 
as  now  need.    This  reply  has  been  accidentally  delayed. 

ToBTOiBB  (A  Sub»eriber).—lt  remains  torpid  daring  the  winter,  and,  if  per* 
mitted,  will  bury  itself  in  any  heap  of  leaves  or  litter.    In  the  warmer  seasons 
it  feeds  on  fruits  and  herbage.    Lettuce  leaves  it  is  very  fond  of. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

BoTAL  Jbbsbt  Show  (F.).— We  consider  it  was  only  local,  not  having 
been  advertised. 

Elsham  Show  (E.  L.). — ^We  cannot  notice  the  attempt  to  make  you  pay 
for  the  Committee's  mistake,  as  they  poxpbee  saeing  you.  Let  us  Imow  the 
result. J.  Hairsine,  not  Harrison,  was  Judge. 

Cambbidob  PoxmTBT  Show.— '*We,  the  nndersigned,  beg  to  assure  Mr. 
Bose  that  his  four  Pouters  were  penned  according  to  the  labels  he  put  on 
eaeh  basket.  We  are  quite  certain  of  this,  because  Mr.  Metcalfe  remarked  on 
penning  the  White  bird  in  the  hen  elaae,  that  he  believed  it  was  a  cock.  We 
then  referred  to  the  other  baskets,  each  of  which  was  labelled,  and  found  that 
each  contained  a  bird.  After  putting  these  in  their  respective  pens,  Mr. 
Metcalfe  remarked  that  he  believed  three  out  of  the  four  were  oooks.  Mr. 
Boee's  assertion  since,  stating  that  he  won  the  first  price  with  a  young  Blue, 
of  coarse,  goes  to  prove  that  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  right  as  far  as  the  White  bird 
is  concerned ;  and  if  Mr.  Bose  had  read  the  remarks  in  your  impression  of  the 
19th  of  December  osnectly,  he  would  have  seen  they  were  as  follows—*  And 
we  remarked  that  we  thought  three  out  of  the  four  were  cocks,'  and,  there- 
fore, not  the  unwarrantable  assertion  Mr.  Bose  states. — W.  Maxspibld, 
Member  of  tJu  Committee  ;  F.  W.  Mbtoai,fb,  Hon,  See."  • 

[Wo  cannot  insert  more  on  this  dispute.] 

Hamohbstbb  Poultbt  Show.— Mr.  Naldex's  Blue  Carrier  hen  took  the 
second  prize. 

Cbystai,  Palacb  PoTTLTBr  Show  {A  Subteriber).— One  of  the  Secretaries 
informs  us  that  they  will  be  much  obliged  by  anyone  informing  them  of 
monqr  owing.  Write  to  Mr.  C.  Howard,  Proitpect  Villa,  Orove  Hill  Park, 
Peckham,  Suxr^. 

Lbwbs  Poitltbt  Show.— The  third  prise  for  "Any  other  variety  of 
Bantam,'*  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Beed,  Huntingdon  Cottsge,  Cambridge. 

Dbbssino  Spahxsh  Cock's  Facb  (A.  B.  C).— We  strongly  advise  you  to 
leave  the  Spanish  cook's  face  alone.  Any  attempt  to  remove  the  spots  will 
cause  a  weeping  that  will  end  in  spotting  it  agsin.  If  you  allow  the  dried 
skin  to  fall  off,  the  white  face  will  remain  under  it  unblemished.  He  should 
be  removed  from  hens  while  any  trace  of  spots  remains.  They  are  sure  to  i>eok 
them,  and  we  believe  the  cooks  like  it,  as  they  will  stand  still  to  be  positively 
eaten. 

Eoo-PBOnnoiBO  (X.  Y.  Z.).— As  yon  wish  for  non-sitters,  yon  must  have 
Houdans  or  Spanish.  You  may  keep  a  cock  and  four  hens.  The  space  is 
very  small,  but  by  painstaking  you  may  succeed.  Fowls  kept  in  very  small 
town  yards  will  live  and  do  well,  Jixst  as  a  diver  lives  in  the  bell  with  twenty 
fathoms  of  water  above  him.  Spite  of  his  inverted  thimble  of  a  house  he 
lives  without  inconvenience,  being  supplied  with  air  from  above.  So  your 
fowls  require  grass,  grit,  lime,  green  food,  and  something  in  the  shape  of 
animal  life.  A  shoveUul  of  bricklayers'  rubbish,  a  bushel  of  grit,  and  half  a 
dosen  large  sods  of  grass  eut  with  plenty  of  fresh  mould,  pued-up  in  their 
little  run,  will  find  them  employment  and  provide  food.  Nothing  is  more 
hateful  than  ^rt  in  a  poultry  house,  nothing  more  injurious  except  scream- 
ing cleanliness.  Those  terribly  tidy  poultry  houses  have  much  to  answer  for. 
A  correctly  raked  surface,  pulverised  till  it  would  satisfy  "Talpa"  himself, 
has  no  charms  for  a  fowl — it  offers  no  food.  But  if  even  a  small  space  Is 
made-up  of  inequalities,  the  birds  will  soon  level  it,  and  in  doing  so  find  fifty 
things  we  cannot  see,  but  which  are  luxuries  to  them. 

Spanish  Pullbts  wfth  Dobkiko  Cook  (Jn<u).— Ton  do  not  use  the 
word  *'  throw  back  "  oorrectly.  A  bird  throws  back  when,  if  apparently  pure 
of  any  breed,  it  gives  among  its  produce  an  unmistakeably  cross-bred  bird, 
and  it  is  found  on  inquiry  that,  long  before,  there  had  been  such  blood  mixed 
in  the  breed.  You  may  put  vour  Spanish  pullets  to  any  cocks  you  like  for  this 
year.  They  will  moult  in  the  autumn,  end  after  that  keep  them  from  cocks 
altogether,  or  put  them  to  the  birds  they  are  intended  to  breed  ifith. 

Stbaw  pob  Hitbs  [A  New  B^^tnn^).— The  best  straw  fo?  bee  hives  is  that 
of  rye,  but  wheat  straw  carefully  selected,  such  as  thatohers  use,  will  do  very 
welL  Can  anyone  of  our  readers  tell  us  if  it  requires  any  preparation  before 
nse  7  It  is  a  question  stUl  $ub  judiee,  whether  straw  or  wooden  hives  are 
best.  The  latter  will,  undoubtedly,  last  ten  times  as  long,  and  if  the  bees 
in  them  are  carefully  protected  from  ciceR<tiTecold,  they  areequally  successful 
tor  the  prodaction  of  swarms  and  honey. 


MSTSOBOLOOIOAL  OBSEBVATIONS, 
OAxnBX  Squabb,  Lomdob. 
Lat.  51"  32'  4(r  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 
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8.W. 

46.1 

50.8 

45.1 
4U 

78.6 

40.8 

-" 

Means 

89.884 

45.6      48.8 

44.4 

6U 

65.5 

87.1 

1.C05 

BEMABKS. 

1st. — ^Ver^  fine  morning  and  fine  day  till  8.80  p.m.,  then  rain. 

and. — ^Bam  in  night  and  early  morning,  and  till  noon ;  fine  afternoon,  evening, 

and  stariight  night. 
8rd.— Very  fine  early,  but  rain  at  11  A.H.,  and  at  intervals  during  the  day;  fins 

night. 
4th.— Very  heavy  rain  at  times,  especially  in  the  afternoon.    Oale. 
6th. — Fine  in  the  morning,  slight  shower  about  noon,  then  fine  for  two  or 

three  hours,  followed  by  rain ;  but  evening  fine. 
0th. — ^Fair  day,  scarcely  any  lain  all  day,  but  rather  windy. 
7th. — A  very  fine  dry  dsj ;  bright  sun  and  pleasant  temperature. 

Very  mild  for  the  time  of  year ;  heavy  rain  in  early  ^ut  of  week,  but  bare- 
meter  rising,  and  weather  finer  towards  the  dose.  Wednesday  morning — 
barometer  falling  sgain. — G.  J.  Symons. 


COYENT  OABDBN  MABKXT.  -Jakuaby  8. 
Supply  and  demand  both  moderate,  and  nothing  new  to  report  upon 

FBUIT. 
s.  d.    s.  4U 


Apples Isiere   8  0to6 

Apricots dos.   0  0  0 

Cherries per  lb.  0  0  0 

Chestnuts bushel  18  0  80 

Currants t  siere   0  0  0 

Blaok do.  0  0  0 

Figs dos.   0  0  0 

Filberts lb.    1  0  1 

Cobs lb.    1  6  8 

Gooseberries quart   0  0  0 

Grapes,  hothouse lb.   8  0  8 

Lemons ^100   6  0  10 

Melons each   IBS 


s.  d.  s. 

Mulberries ^Ih,  0  OtoO 

Neetarinc-s doz.   0  0  0 

Oranges ^100   4  0  10 

Peaches doz.   0  0  0 

Pears,  kitchen doz.   10  8 

dessert dos.   8  0  6 

PineApplrs lb.  8  0  6 

Plums iaiert   0  0  0 

Quinces doz.    0  0  0 

Kaspberries i^-   <)  9  ^ 

Strawberries Vlb.   0  0  0 

Wahiuts bushel  16  0  80 

ditto ylOO   8  0  8 


d 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


YIOSTIBLBB. 


Artiohokes dos. 

Asparagus ^100 

Beams.  Kidney 7*  100 

Broad bushel 

Beet,  Bed dos. 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage   doz. 

Capsiooms ^100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts. .  dos.  bunches 
encumbers each 

pickling dos. 

Endive dos. 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish bundle 

Leeks bunch 

Lettnee dos 


d.  s. 
OtoO 
0    18 


0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
9 
0 
0 
8 
6 
8 
0 
8 


1    0 


8 

0 
8 

1 
1 
8 
0 

4 
8 
4 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress.. punnet 
Onions V*  bushel 

piekHng quart 

Parsley  per  dos.  buncMa 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas.... quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Round do. 

Badishes..   doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy v  bundle 

Savoys dos. 

Bcorzonera....  y* bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

ShaUots lb. 

Bpinaeh bushel 

Tomatoes dos. 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows..  doB. 


B.  d.    s.  d 


1 
0 
8 

0 
8 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

0 

s 
1 

0 
0 


0to8 


8 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 


0 
4 
0 
8 
1 
0 
7 
0 
0 
1 
8 
1 

a 

1 

8 

f 
8 
8 

6 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
Q 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
6 
• 
6 
6 
f 
0 

4 
0 


POULTBY  MABEET.— Januaby  a 

We  have  had  hardly  any  supply  since  Christmas,  and  all  the  provisions 
sent  at  that  time  wore  sold.    The  consequence  has  been  an  nuusnal  rise  ia  i 
prices,  lasting  till  now.   It  will  probabbuiot  be  maintained.  The  wet  weather 
is  affecting  the  quality  of  many  of  ou^^ods. 


Jvauaj  16,  1878.  ] 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


Hon 


'/oaOk 


16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
21 

as 


".r 


Ts 

r 

B 

Sim 

M 

Ttj 

W 


7ANUART 16-99,  1878. 


St.  Ahthoiit. 
St.  PmiacA. 

9  SnfDAT  AFTER  BPXPHJIXY. 

St.  Fabuk. 
St.  Aonss. 
St.  YncxHT. 


Arerftf  •  T«npen> 

Bain  in 

Sun 

Son 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon'i 

Cfloek 

Day 

tnrene«r  London. 

«,^ 

BiMi. 

Setf. 

RiBM. 

8«ta. 

Ace. 

befora 
Sob. 

Tear. 

Day. 
49.0 

Nlfhtjlfean. 
81.0   1  86.5 

r>g»- 

Oaf  8     19af4 

m.     h. 
19      7 

m.     h. 

48      9 

^?r 

m.  a. 
10     9 

16 

49.6 

9a7 

8K.6 

15 

0      8     91      4 

91      8 

6    10 

18 

10    90 

17 

49.6 

81.8 

86.9 

18 

68      7 

99      4 

80      9 

23    10 

19 

10    48 

18 

48.1 

80.6 

86.9 

90 

58      7 

94      4 

40    10 

83    10 

90 

11      6 

19 

49.4 

80.6 

86.5 

15 

57      7 

95      4 

50    11 

46    10 

91 

11    98 

90 

49.9 

89.0 

87J> 

90 

55      7 

97      4 

morn. 

59    10 

( 

11    40 

91 

48.1 

89.8 

87.7 

18 

54      7 

29      4 

1 

U    11 

2J 

11    66 

92 

Tnm  obMTTSIIoiia  taken  near  London  doringsforty-thi^e  yean,  the  aTerage  day  temperatare  o(  the  weak  ia  42.7° ;  and  itR  night  temperature 
80J».   The  grciateat  heat  waa  66^,  on  the  19th,  1824 ;  and  the  loweet  eold  4^°  below  zero,  on  the  19th,  1888.    The  greateet  2aU  of  raLn  was  0.86  Inch. 


SHRUB  PLANTING. 

AEE  a  shrub  that  is  healthy  and  vigorous 
after  its  kind,  and  with  good  roots,  plant  it 
in  Buitable  soil  pressed  nrmly  about  it,  put 
some  litter  upon  the  surface,  secure  the 
shrub  firmly  so  that  the  wind  cannot  loosen 
it  in  the  soil,  water  when  necesslkry,  and 
it  wiU  grow.  Here  is  a  receipt  after  the 
style  of  Soyer  or  Francatelli  that  is  quite  as 
valuable  in  its  way  as  any  published  by 
those  renowned  cliefs  concerning  the  gas- 
tronomic art.  If  its  precepts  were  more  closely  applied 
in  practice  failures  among  newly-planted  shrubs  would 
be  very  rare,  and  we  should  cease  to  hear  of  a  certain 
margin  being  allowed  for  such.  Few  things  are  more 
vexatious  to  those  concerned  than  a  new  plantation  of 
shrubs  disfigured  by  the  brown  rusty  hue  of  dead  or 
dying  plants  in  the  bright  summer  months  when  all 
ahould  be  fresh  and  growing.  To  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced such  failures,  or  are  diffident  of  future  success,  a 
few  remarks  deduced  from  considerable  experience  will, 
I  hope,  prove  useful. 

Upon  receiving  shrubs  or  trees  from  a  nursery,  the 
first  object  should  be  to  get  the  roots  covered  with  soil 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  a 
tree  than  unaue  exposure  of  its  roots  to  the  air:  the 
baneful  effects  are  not  visible  when  it  is  first  planted,  but 
are  evident  enough  at  the  time  that  signs  of  animation  in 
a  new  growth  are  looked  for,  but  which  are  but  too  often 
sought  after  in  vain.  So  important  do  I  consider  this,  that 
if  the  planting  season  prove  a  dry  one  water  is  freely  given 
at  the  time  of  planting.  This,  and  frequent  subsequent 
waterings  are  not  only  highly  beneficial  to  plants  that 
have  had  every  care,  but  they  generally  serve  to  impart 
renewed  health  and  vigour  to  others  suffering  from  negli- 
gence either  in  lifting  or  tardy  transmission  from  a  nur- 
sery. By  way  of  example  I  wiU  give  an  instance  that 
once  happened  in  my  own  practice.  During  a  very  busy 
planting  season,  among  several  thousand  shrubs  received 
from  various  sources  were  some  large  Conifers  10  or 
12  feet  high,  and  of  a  proverbially  xmsale  kind  to  trans- 
plant. As  they  were  received,  the  roots  were  well  covered 
with  soil,  and  very  little  notice  was  taken  of  them  for 
several  weeks.  The  stations  were  at  length  prepared,  and 
when  the  plants  were  taken  from  the  temporary  to  the 
permanent  quarters  it  was  very  evident  they  "Were  suffer- 
ing severely  frona  drought,  the  soil  about  the  roots  being 
mnoh  too  dry,  with  the  foliage  of  a  sickly  hue  and  falling. 
Branches  and  roots  were  immediately  drenched  with 
water,  and  this  drenching  was  repeated  every  few  days 
as  long  as  was  found  necessary ;  an  extra  quantity  of 
mnlching  was  applied,  and  care  taken  to  keep  each  plant 
securely  in  position  by  means  of  strong  wires.  These 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  every  tree  Tnaking 
a  satisiiactory  growth  the  same  season. 

When  the  permanent  position  of  a  tree  is  decided  upon, 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  has  the  right  kind  of  soil, 
and   of  sufficient  depth  and  fertility;    a  well-prepared 

N#.  616.— Vol.  XXIV.,  Nxw  Skbiss. 


station  is  as  important  and  beneficial  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing as  at  any  subsequent  period  of  a  tree's  existence.  In 
planting,  throw  the  soil  among  the  roots  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  see  that  it  closely  and  firmly  envelopes  every 
root ;  let  no  roots  be  twisted  or  cramped,  but  spread  them 
out  evenly  and  at  full  length ;  sometimes  a  tree  will  have 
two  or  three  whorls  or  tiers  of  roots  one  above  another, 
then  the  lowest  tier  should  be  first  spread  out,  and  enough 
soil  packed  over  them  for  the  next  roots  to  rest  upon. 
When  the  surfiace  is  reached  the  entire  mass  is  pressed 
down  firmly  with<  the  foot,  and  a  slight  dressing  with  a 
littie  more  soil  imparts  the  requisite  finish.  If  tibe  plant 
is  then  made  so  secure  that  tiie  strongest  winds  cannot 
move  its  stem,  the  branches  may  very  safely  be  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves ;  but  if  the  stem  is  not  made  fast, 
or  is  fastened  loosely,  the  force  of  the  wind  among  the 
branches  will  cause  it  to  sway  about :  thus  the  roots,  being 
loosened  in  the  soil,  will  fail  to  put  forth  rootlets,  and  the 
plant  will  probably  die.  There  is  no  better  way  of  fasten- 
ing trees  of  aU  sizes  than  with  thi'ee  or  four  wires  fastened 
to  the  stem  at  about  two-thirds  of  its  height  from  the 
ground,  and  stretched  to  pegs  driven  into  the  ground  on* 
opposite  sides,  or  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  ;  by  this  means 
not  only  is  perfect  security  attained,  but  if  galvanised 
wire  is  used  it  is  hardly  visible,  and  the  objectionable 
unsightiy  stakes  are  altogether  avoided. 

No  wood,  such  as  chips,  roots,  or  portions  of  branches, 
should  be  buried  in  the  soil,  for  as  such  wood  decays  it 
becomes  a  mass  of  fungi,  which  will  spread  over  the  roots 
with  astonishing  rapiditv,  and  will  not  only  prevent  its 
growth,  but  will  eventually  kill  it.  Among  a  large  num- 
ber of  fruit  trees  planted  two  years  ago  were  two  fine 
flourishing  p3rramias  of  the  old  White  Bigarreau  Cherry 
planted  side  by  side.  One  grew  well,  and  quite  answered 
my  expectations ;  the  other,  after  putting  forth  its  leaves, 
made  no  growth,  and  the  foliage  gradually  acquired  a 
sickly  hue,  despite  the  most  careful  attention  to  its  sup- 
posed wants ;  it  was  therefore  taken  up,  and  the  roots 
were  found  to  be  covered  with  a  lacing  of  a  delicate  white 
fungus  which  had  spread  to  them  from  a  piece  of  rotten 
wood  buried  in  the  soil.  The  roots  were  at  once  cleansed 
of  their  insidious  enemy — ^tenderly  but  thoroughly — and 
the  tree  was  replanted  in  some  fresh,  sweet,  turfy  loam. 
But  all  this  care  was  unavailing,  the  tree  had  received 
its  death  blow  ;  it  never  r^ed,  perishing  that  same  sea- 
son a  victim  to  fungi. 

When  a  newly-planted  shrub  has  numerous  long, 
slender,  spreading  branches  it  is  advisable  to  shorten 
them  a  few  inches.  This  operation  is  an  especial  safe- 
guard to  many  Conifers  having  long  pendulous  shoots, 
oi  which  are  notoriously  bad  movM^.  The  cause  of  this 
is  obvious  enough — the  restricted  growth,  requiring  less 
nourishment  to  keep  it  healthy,  makes  such  trifling  de- 
mands upon  the  strength  or  system  of  the  plant  when 
the  season  of  growth  arrives,  that  it  puts  forth  fresh  roots 
followed  by  a  growth  much  earlier  and  with  greater 
vigour  than  it  otherwise  could  have  done.  By  adopting 
this  plan  I  have  succeeded  well  with  smch  Conifers  as 
Cedrns  atlantica  and  Deodara,  Juniperus  excelsa  and 
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oihera  bronght  from  long  distances  without  soil  to  the  roots. 
It  is  true  that  by  this  treatment  something  of  grace  and  sym- 
metry is  lost  for  a  season,  but,  then,  ample  compensation  is 
afforded  in  the  safety,  greater  Tigoor,  and  denser  growth  which 
18  gained. 

A  shnib,  then,  ought  never  io  be  planted  and  left  to  take  its 
chance ;  if  it  is  worth  planting  at  all,  it  surely  must  be  worth 
a  little  after-care.  Due  attention  to  watering,  pruning,  seonr- 
ing  firmly  in  position,  mulching,  and  other  tnifiing  yet  most 
important  details,  almost  invairiably  leads  to  a  success  so 
marked  that  when  a  failure  does  occur  the  numerous  flourish- 
ing eyidences  surrounding  it  will  prove  clearly  that  it  is  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule. — ^Edwasd  Luckhubst. 


STORING  STBAWBEBBT  PLANTS  FOR  FORCING. 

A  LiTTLB  discussion  on  the  above  subject  will  not  be  fruitless. 
M  it  has  long  been  dear  to  me  that,  among  the  various  ways 
♦f  keaping  Btrawberiy  plants  in  pots  tbjon^  the  winter,  one 
or  move  of  them  must  be  decidedly  wrong,  and  not  in  accord- 
aaoe  with  the  natural  habit  of  the  plant ;  therefore,  I  conclude, 
injunous  to  the  future  crop  also — in  fact,  I  have  proved  this. 
Ji  grieved  me  very  much  this  week  to  see  at  one  place  in  this 
neighbourhood  a  large  portion  of  four  tiionsand  plants  in  pots 
turned  on  their  sides  against  a  hi^  wall,  tier  above  tier,  with 
the  earth  as  dry  as  dust,  and  tumbling  out  of  the  pots.  Now, 
^^t  may  be  expected  of  these  plants?  Oertainly  not  much 
trait ;  and  if  my  experience  is  right,  their  bloom  will  be  very 
flnall  and  all  in  a  bunch  at  the  collar  of  the  plant,  if  any 
tait  should  happen  to  aweii-off,  it  will  be  amaU  and  defonned, 
xipe  on  one  side  and  gieen  on  the  other.  I  am  aware  that  the 
above  is  an  extreme  case,  and  there  are  very  many  gasdeners 
who  would  not  think  of  doing  such  a  thing,  bnt  there  are  also 
many  who  do  practise  it  or  other  ways,  whereby  similar 
jniachief  is  done.  Therefore  I  would  ask,  Which  is  the  proper 
way  to  store  up  these  plants,  and  what  should  be  the  object 
aimed  at  m  doing  so  7 

I  will  venture  to  answer  these  qnestionB  according  to  my 
views,  and  would  ask  others  to  do  the  same,  so  that  some- 
thing conclusive  and  beneficial  ipay  be  arrived  at.  With  re- 
gard to  the  first  question,  it  is  my  qjiinion  that,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  Strawberry  plant  for  forcing,  it  does  it  moro  harm 
than  good  to  put  it  through  such  a  aevere  ripening proeess.  The 
iMt  that  it  is  grown  in  a  pot  hastens  the  maturity  of  the 
crown  sufficiently  lor  the  purpose  of  fruiting  in  an  artifieial 
tsDoperature.  I  am  presuming  that  the  plant  has  been  properly 
cultivated-— that  is,  runners  secured  as  early  as  possible,  and 
grown  on  in  pots  as  fast  as  necessary :  say,  if  Strawberries  are 
required  in  March,  April,  and  May,  get  those  plants  for  the 
first  month  into  fruiting  pots  as  soon  as  reasonable,  and  so  on 
in  proportion ;  the  pots  being  filled  with  roots  will  hasten  the 
formation  and  maturation  of  the  crown.  Then,  to  put  these 
plants  into  positions  where  their  roots  are  deprived  of  mois- 
ture is  unnatural  to  them.  I  do  not  diepute  the  nooosiitj  of 
•toring  Strawberry  plants  intemtod  lor  foniiiig.  Tbis  brings 
me  to  my  seoond  question  as  to  what  shoidd  ^be  -the  aten  in 
deingso?  I  believe  it  to  be  this :  Place  the  pl«its  whoze  they 
ean  be  protected  from  frost  and  snow,  and  plunge  tiie  pots  in 
Bome  material  that  will  afford  moiatore  to  &e  roots  and  pre- 
-aarve  in  them  that  fleshy  whiteness  which  th^  possess  when 
packed  away.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  plunge  the 
pots  in  embankments  or  pyramids  of  earth  or  ashes,  unless 
space  is  limited  and  the  means  of  protection  small.  My  plan 
has  been  to  plunge  the  pots  on  level  well-drained  ground,  on  a 
border  under  a  wall,  or  m  some  enclosure  where  there  will  be  a 
little  natural  protection,  and  where  other  means  can  be  easily 
applied ;  place  the  pots  in  an  upright  manner  with  leaves  be- 
tween them,  the  bottom  of  the  pots  standing  on  ashes ;  when 
frost  occurs,  cover  the  whole  with  rough  Jitter,  or  even  leaves, 
or  anything  that  will  keep  them  safe. 

I  see  Mr.  Gilbert  recommends  sawdust  lor  plunging;  I 
should  say  it  is  a  good  material,  though  I  have  never  tried  it. 
Ashes  and  even  sand  I  have  frequently  used  with  success,  but 
lor  years  I  have  placed  the  pots  on  level  ground,  and  allowed 
them  to  have  all  the  ndn  that  has  fallen,  but  as  before  stated 
protected  from  frost  and  snow,  and  the  plants  have  generally 
borne  satisfactorily. — ^Thouas  Bxcosd. 


TOWER  OF  GLAMIS  APPLE. 

1'woui.D  strongly  advise  all  those  who  are  about  to  plant 
Apples  to  introduce  two  or  more  trees  of  the  above  variety 


into  orchards.  Had  there  been  more  trees  of  it  in  cultivation 
we  should  not  have  been  so  destitute  of  a  supply  during  the 
past  season  in  England.  It  is  almost  a  sure  bearer;  six 
bushels  of  fine  Apples  we  h^  gathered  from  one  tree  last 
autumn,  1872.  The  tree  is  of  a  free  habit  of  growth.  For 
culinary  purposes  there  is  no  better  Apple.  The  tree  succeeds 
on  the  Hawthomden.  In  some  seasons  I  have  known  the 
fruit  to  remain  sound  until  the  following  April,  when  kept  in 
a  dry  cool  cellar  with  the  air  and  light  excluded.  In  exposed 
and  high  situations  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  espalier 
system  of  training.  The  great  success  we  had  here  in  1872 
may  be  attributed  to  it. — J.  Dbxwxtt,  The  Gardens,  Denibies, 


TABLE  DECORATIONS. 


Whxn  notidng  the  table  decorations  at  South  Kensington 
I  said,  that  alter  I  had  seen  others  at  various  places  during 
the  season,  I  should  take  the  opportunity  of  giving  my  opinion 
on  the  whole  subject ;  not  that  I  expect  to  throw  anv  fresh 
light  upon  it,  but  simply  as  one  who  has  carefully  watstiedthe 
matter  from  its  beginning,  I  give  my  opinion  on  tome  pointe 
which  are  vehemently  disputed. 

Probably  no  ,point  has  been  more  warmly  ocaitfltted  than 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  let  plants  into  the  table  or  not.    I 
believe,  although  I  have  not  seen  it,  that  a  strong  controversy 
has  been  oarried  on  in  a  contemporary  between  *'  W.  T.'*  ana 
Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  who  are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder  on 
this  point ;  the  loimer  regsarding  it  as  the  acme  of  table  deco- 
ration, the  latter  looking  upon  it  as  a  liarbarism.    Now,  in 
detennining  the  point  some  things  h«f  e  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
Table  deeorati<mfl.  such  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  are 
intended  only  for  ** swell"  ocoasiens.     Even  in  aristocratic 
and  plutocratic  cirdes  there  are  days  when  a  more  quiet  style 
of  dming  and  of  decoration  is  the  rule,  a  simple  vase  or  plant, 
and  a  few  specimen  glasses,  being  all  that  are  considered  neces- 
sary to  give  life  and  elegance  to  the  table ;  while  decorations 
which  involve  much  time  and  trouble  are  only  on  the  occasion 
of  company  days,  for  it  would  be  about  as  correct  to -suppose 
that  everyttiiBg  is  alwiiys  done  in  this  way  as  that  noblemen 
sit  down  to  dimier  in  their  coronets.    I  therefore  put  on  one 
side  the  objection  that  is  sometimes  made  to  tins  plan,  that  it 
involves  so  much  expense.    Expense  is  very  raaely  considered 
on  sn^  oocaaions,  and  that  of  having  tables  prepared  lor  this 
purpose  would  not  be  more  than  that  of  a  lew  bottles  of  wine ; 
but  I  veiy  much  question  whether  anyone  cares  to  take  the 
trouble  to  have  a  set  of  tables  on  puqsose,  for  to  thai  it  mnst 
come ;  and  although  it  is  the  fashion  now  to  leave  the  table- 
cloth on,  there  is  still  a  fediog  that  our  tables  must  be  of 
mahogany,  and  that  the  cloth  is  left  on,  -not^for  the  purpose 
of  hi&ig  a  deformity,  but  in  obedience  to  a  custom.    This, 
then,  seems  to  me  one  reason  against  it.     Another  is,  that 
there  is  an  incongruity  about  it  that  ou^  to  be  avoided.    It 
is  not  natural  or  befitting  to  see  plants  groiwing  out  of  a  table- 
doth:  inihe  most  fiaborate  specimen  of  this  style  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  wlure  one  seemed,  as  if  to  dine  there,  would  be  like 
taking  afM.cnicinatvopical'love0t,  this  ineoagnnty  was  very 
palpable.    Lately  it  has  been  attempted  to  do  eway  with  thia 
by  placing  moss  round  the  sterna,  and  other  plai^  'A  a  similar 
character,  but  I  cannot  but  think  these  imply  the  Yery  thing 
I  object  to. 

A  third  objection  I  have  is  this :  that  although  on  ordinary 
occasions  we  may  use  a  plant  or  two  for  the  td>le  (and  I  pre- 
fer nothing  to  a  nice  specimen  of  Adiantum),  yet  the  best 
and  most  pleasing  arrangement  is  that  of  vases  of  flowers.  I 
cannot  say  that  for  the  eye  to  be  resting  on  one  plant,  how- 
ever pretty,  for  the  whole  of  a  long  dinner,  is  what  one  deairea 
— the  eye  wearies  el<it ;  wthereas  a  vase  of  flowers  preaents  so 
much  variety,  and  if  well  arranged  so  much  harmony,  that  the 
^e  does  not  weacy. 

Taking,  then,  these  points — ^the  trouble,  the  unnatoialness, 
and  the  want  of  variety,  in  my  poor  judgment  the  praotioe  is 
to  be  condemned.  In  answer  to  all  this,  *'  W.  T."  wiU  perhaps 
say  that  in  four  out  of  five  cases  the  awards  were  made  last 
year  to  flowers  so  arranged.  Yes,  but  then  in  all  these  cases 
I  believe  "W.  T.*'  was  one  of  the  judges,  and  I  know  the 
effect  a  judge  with  a  strong  will  has  on  his  eonfr^reg.  There 
is  immense  power  in  the  non  posstmnis,  and  if  a  judge  will 
see  but  one  way,  it  is  astonishing  how  others  working  with 
him  come  at  last  to  fancy  that  he  is  right.  I  am  not  beteaying 
confidence  when  I  say  that  in  one  ease  last  season  this  was 
notably  the  case.  I  do  not,  therefore,  attach  much  weight  to 
the  decision  of  the  judges  as  far  as  this  one  point  is  concacned ; 
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bat  I  do  atUoh  weight  to  the  fact  that,  notwithfltanding 
*'W.  T."  wal  one  of  the  Judges  at  Birmingham,  the  first 
prize  was  not  awarded  to  a  table  thns  arranged,  but  to  one 
with  three  stands  arranged  by  Ur,  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham, 
whose  taste  I  believe  to  be  aneqnalled  in  the  arrangement  of 
flowers.  I  have,  besides  the  above,  seen  several  of  his  sao- 
eessee  this  year,  and  with  no  one  have  I  seen  anth  effect  pro- 
dneed.  SQs  is  a  remarkable  instaaoe  of  what  a  man  can  do 
when  he  has  the  stuff  in  him  and  follows  ont  his  natural  bent. 
A  servant  witii  a  widow  lady  at  Cheltenham,  he  paid  so  nmeh 
attention  to  her  gaiden  that  it  became  quite  noted.  He  used 
to  asiange  her  table  for  her.  On  her  death  he  started  as  a 
nmseryman ;  and  I  hove  not  only  proved  this  opinion  of  his 
meritB  as  a  decorator,  but  I  have  had  the  pleasure  also  of 
seeing  his  specimen  plants,  and  for  the  space  at  his  disposal 
I  must  say  I  know  no  one  who  is  more  successful  in  plant 
enlture.    But  I  am  digressing. 

Another  point  in  connaotion  with  this  method  ol  table  de* 
foration  is.  Has  it  been  followed?  I  am  noia  diner^nt,  and 
see  bat  libtle  of  what  is  done  amongst  the  upper  ten ;  but  I 
h«f»nuHU  inquiries,  and  am  not  ab£»  to  find  out »  single  case 
in  whieh  in  leally  good  society  it  has  been  attempted.  The 
object  of  thcM  exhibitions  is  to  educate  the  public  taste,  and 
iHiere  it  fails  I  believe  it  is  not  fiom  any  want  of  desiie  amongst 
an  imitative  people,  but  from  the  inherent  "bore"  of  Sie 
thing ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  be  a  very  long 
time  before  we  see  it  making  its  way. 

As  far  as  the  general  amogsment  of  tables  is  eonesmed, 
radependsiittar  of  this  one  point,  I  think  thati  gzeai  advMiee 
hae  been  male. .  The  esanple  set  by  some  leainiig  eahibiton 
teaafc0tfa»deeonittonB  mofe  irimplehae  been  followed  to  a- 
lasfie  extent;  and  atthoo^eome  gbring  instances  to  the  con- 
tnurj  have  been  ezfaibited,  yet  the  tendency  is  more  and  more 
iowsrds  a  more  sparing  use  of  flowers,  and  less  dependence  on 
the  reeeptades  in  which  they  are  placed.  Yaiious  things  have 
been  suggested  to  take  the  place  of  the  March  stands,  but  I 
very  much  question  whether  anything  more  effective  has  been 
invented*  One  thing  I  was  vocy  much  snrpnsed  at*  I  aam  on 
one  of  the  tables  at  tiie  Crystal  Palace  seme  round  sal^odlars, 
into  whisb  plants  of  Echeveria  seounda  g^auea  in  bloom  had 
been  piaoed  bodily,  and  yet  this  was  awerded  a  prize !  Such 
bad  taste  ought  to  have  condemned  any  table. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  advance  has  been  made,  and 
would  be  still  more  so  if  the  point  of  letting  plants  into  the 
table  were  discarded.  It  would  be  almost  well  to  prohibit  its 
use,  and  then  these  would  be  a  fairer  competition  and  we 
should  have  examples  more  suited  to  general  use;  or  it  may 
be  better  to  withhold  prises  for  a  year  or  so,  and  then  on 
reviving^  them  we  should  see  whatprogrees  had  been  meanwlale 


PUOPAGATION  OF  THE  LAPAOERIA. 

Tke  readers  of  this  Journal-  have  recently  had  their  atten- 
tion drawn  to  the  culture  of  the  Tiapageriat  but  seeing  that 
nothing  has  been  said  respeeting  its  propagation,  I  proffar  af ew 
ramarlv  on  the  subjeek 

The  pawpagation  of  thie  plant*  is  considered  a  slow  and  diifi- 
cult  oparsiion,  and  undoubtedly  it  i»  so ;  still,  with  a  little  cave 
sad  patience  we  may  pmrhaps  mend  matters  to  a  great  extent*. 
The  country  is  now  tolerably  well  stodced  with  L.  rosea,  and 
welcome  will  be  the  df^  when  that  glorious  gem  L.  alha  can 
bemet  with  in  equal  quantity,  in  order  that  we  may  gain  the 
iwagnifleent  effect  only  to  be  obtained  by  blending  the  two 
together.  It  is  the  latter,  thai,  that  stands  in  the  greatest  need 
of  being  poropagated ;  at  present  it  is  so  expensive  as  to  be  only 
witian  the  reach  of  thoee  who  possess  thelongest  purses.  Yeiy 
smefl  are  the  pieces  to  be  obtained  for  two  or  three  guineas, 
whanaiie  if  anything  Hke  a  mod^mte-sized  specimen  is  wanted 
it  wiU  ooet  frma  ten  to  twoxty  guineas  or  more. 

But  to  begin  the  subject  of  this  paper.  I  would  first  mention 
eofettngs,  about  which  I  can  say  nothing  favourable,  all  at- 
tempts having  proved  unsuccessful ;  the  foliage  remains  fresh 
and  green  for  some  time,  but  eventually  dies  off.  Layering  has 
been  attended  witii  more  success  during  the  spring  months. 
lUe  ft  few-Haay  6-ineh— pots,  fill  them  with  some  n  ighish 
peat,  putting  about  1  inch  of  sUver  sand  on  the  top,  ani '.  place 
them  in  eome  convenient  position  near  the  plant ;  then  select 
and  bend  down  some  heall^y  shoots  of  last  season's  grow^,  so 
that  0-  or  8  inches  of  the  points  will  be  within  reach  of  the 
pote,  into  which  th^  should  be  firmly  pegged,  cutting  the 
shoot  about  half  way  through,  just  at  the  place  where  it  is 


pegged,  and  close  behind  a  bud.  During  the  summer  they  will 
root  freely,  and  may  then  be  taken  entirely  from  the  parent 
plant.  Another  effectual  method  is  taking  a  shoot  or  portion 
of  one,  say  3  or  4  feet  long,  from  the  plant  at  once— that  is, 
when  it  can  be  done  without  making  any  material  difference 
to  it.  Prepare  a  shallow  pan  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pots, 
place  the  bottom  or  cut .  end  at  the  side  of  the  pan,  then 
take  a  winding  direction,  pegging  at  intervals  on  the  surface, 
and  finishing  in  the  centre.  A  piece  treated  in  this  manner 
during  the  past  summer  took  exceedingly  well,  and,  when  potting 
it  a  few  days  ago,  I  found  the  pan  full  of  healthy  rootlets.  If  I 
had  been  requested  to  do  so,  I  might  have  cut  it  up  and  made 
nearly  a  score  of  nice  young  plants;  it  was,  however,  put  into  a 
moderate-sized  pot  at  once. 

The  last  method  which  I  intend  to  notice  for  the  present  is 
that  of  raising  from  seed,  which  is  perhaps  as  easy  a  mode  as 
any.  In  many  plaees  the  rose-colomed  Lapaoeria  sets  its  seed- 
pods  freely ;  the  white  one  may  be  rather  wyer  in  doing  so, 
but  fertilisation  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  carefully  applying 
the  pollen  to  the  stigma  of  the  flower.  If  only  one  pod  set,  it 
will  amply  repi^  all  the  pains  taken,  for  in  many  cases  good 
pods  will  contain  nearly  one  hundred  seeds.  These,  as  aoon  as 
ripe,  should  be  cleaned  and  dxiedf  but  not  stored  away  till- the 
f  obowing  spring.  Sew  at  once  in  a  pan  prepared  as  for  layers, 
only  thm  need  not  be  qnite  so  much  sand  at  the  top.  In  each 
case  seeore  goodr  drainage,  as  the  plants  will  require,  in  fact 
will  endure,  any.  amoont  of  water.  In  the  last  two  caaae  they 
will  require  to  be  plaesd  in  heat ;  if  bottom  heat  is  at  hand  so 
nmeh  the  better*  The  seeds  in  that  position  will  generally 
show  *Ht»««T^«n  la  ahont  a  month,  when  they  should  be 
watefed  carefully  for  a  time  in  order  to  prevent  damping-ofl. 
Heep  a  shai^  loeh<«ut  for  slugs,  for  if  one  is  near  it  wiU  eat  off 
the  seedlings  as  fast  as  thsgr  i^ipeaii  Assoon  as  th^  are  large 
enough  to  handle  pnt  them  singly  into  60-sixed  pots,  and  if 
pessihle  centisne  to  ht&p  them  in  heat,  shifting  them  into 
larger  potB  aa-soenae  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roote.  If 
encouraged  in  this  manner  they  will  soon  make  fine  plants. 

Further  information  would,  lam  sure,  interest  many  of  yomr 
readers,  and  none  more  than  myself. — C.  J.  Whitb. 


LAND  DRAINAGE. 


Thx  subject  enunciated  by  Mr.  Fish  (page  515)  as  to  the 
fall  of  drains,  involves,  I  think,  the  primary  question,  How 
the  great  and  beneficent  gift  of  rain  can  best  be  utilised  so  as 
to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  it  without  doing 
infury  to  the  land  f  Thia,  I  take  it,  can  only  be  aceomplished 
by  its  regular  and  slow  xtereolation  through  the  soil,  and  then 
ito  being  carried  off  either  by  natural  or  artificial  means. 

A  great  deal  of  land  has  been  farmed  (and  is  now)  as  though 
the  rain  was  an  evil  and  to  be  got  rid  of  on  the  surface;  and 
BO  the  land  has  been  rounded  into  butts,  and  in  many  in- 
stanees,  when  drained,  the  drains  have  been  laid  along  the 
butts.  Land  so  treated  can  derive  but  compaxettvely  little 
benefit  fn>m  th»nutritioui  properties  of  rain. 

This  fffiggestt  the  obmos  ooneluaion,  that  the  condition  of 
the  suzfaoe  of  the  land  mnet  be  considered  with  reference  to 
proper  and  beneficial  drainage.  The  nature  of  the  subsoil  of 
the  land  requiring  drainage  nmst  neeeesarily  influence  the 
depth  and  the  distance  apsxt,  and  the  natural  inclination  of 
the  land  must  generally  and  in  a  great  measure  determine  the 
fyi. 

When  the  rain  water  has  done  its  duty  and  gone  down  to 
the  drain,  I  do  not  see  why  ft  more  or  less  rapid  fall  should 
be  objeetionaUe.  Where  there  is  iron  in  the  soil,  or  where 
vegetable  matter  or  other  sediment  gets  into  a-shiggish  drain, 
there  is  much  greater  liability  to  obstraotion  than  where  the 
flow  is  rsfpid.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  sandy  or  loose  subsoil  the 
less  the  fall  the  better,  as  through  such,  a  drain  with  any  con- 
siderable inclination  would  be  the  means  of  its  own  destruction 
b^  the  water  carrying  down  sand  with  it,  and  so  displacing  the 
pipes.  I  have  effectually  cured  what  in  Cheshire  is  called  a 
gouty  place  in  a  bank,  by  running  a  drain  horizontally  into  it, 
by  which  means,  the  sand  being  heavier  than  the  water,  the 
latter  only  was  displaced. 

I  have  a  considerable  extent  of  bog  land  in  grass.  The  land 
is  drained,  and  the  fields  are  separated  by  wide  open  drains. 
With  the  present  and  past  great  rainfall  the  drainage  has  not 
been  suffioientiy  rapid,  and  the  larger  enclosures  are  more  or 
less  suffering  from  excess  of  wet.  Bog  when  wet  is  too  oozy 
and  soft  for  pipe-draining,  and  I  am  about  trying,  as  an  ex- 
I  periment,  a  faggot  drain  cut  as  for  ordinaiy  pipes,  intending 
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to  lay  the  top  soil  npon  the  sticks.  Can.  any  of  your  readers 
afford  me  information  as  to  the  best  mode  of  making  snoh  a 
drain,  and  as  to  its  durability ;  or  whether  a  sod-drain  would 
be  better  in  such  land  ? 

There  is  an  article  in  The  Joubnal  of  Hobticultube,  page 
513,  as  to  boggy  places  being  due  to  the  influence  of  Alders. 
I  can  only  say  that  here  the  Alders  grow  commonly  where 
there  is  no  bog,  and  comparatively  few  where  there  is.  It  is  a 
tree  liking  water,  and  water  under  certain  conditions  creates 

bog.— V. 

^-^—^  ■ 

ELECTION  OF  ROSES. 

I  AM  delighted,  as  an  amateur,  to  see  the  classified  returns 
of  the  value  of  Boses  for  the  year  1872.  I  have  grown  Boses 
for  upwards  of  fifty  years ;  indeed,  it  has  been  my  greatest 
delight.  I  am  a  grower  generally  of  from  eight  hundred  to  one 
thousand.  I  have  thoroughly  examined  every  Bose,  and  I 
must  confess  the  votes  of  the  nurserymen  perfectly  accord 
wiUi  my  judgment  from  experience.  The  election  of  Boses, 
in'my  opinion,  will  do  more  good  to  increase  their  growth  than 
any  other  course ;  we  obtain  the  valuable  and  unbiased  opinion 
of  the  best  growers  in  this  country. 

The  Bose  will  be  the  pride  of  this  country  as  it  advances, 
the  soil  being  well  adapted  for  its  prospering ;  and  what  flower 
can  yon  grow  so  beautiful  with  so  little  care  and  expense? 
The  Bose  has  become  the  gem  of  all  gardens,  the  perpetual 
favourite  of  the  ladies,  and  is  well  suited  to  amateurs  in 
general,  requiring  only  ordinary  care  in  the  cultivation.  The 
garden,  at  a  trifling  expense,  can  appear  in  continuous  bloom 
from  the  month  of  May  until  the  end  of  November ;  indeed, 
I  cut  bouquets  for  parties  at  tiie  end  of  last  December.  I 
have  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Boses  enumerated  in  the  lists 
of  the  voters  growing  now  in  my  gardens,  and  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  fill  up  those  absent.  I  will  give  you  my  opinion, 
with  my  brother  amateurs,  next  election. — ^Hbnbt  Edwabds, 
Beech  Hyde  QarderUy  SU  Albans, 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

Januabt  15th. 

This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  year,  and  a  most  satisfactory 
one  it  proved  to  be,  for  alSiouf h  the  classes  in  which  prizes 
were  offered  were  but  few,  and  the  number  of  exhibitors  in 
these  but  little  more  numerous,  there  was  a  floral  display  such 
as  we  have  never  before  witnessed  so  early  in  the  season  at 
South  Eensin^n.  Owing  to  the  extraordizutry  mildness  of  the 
weather  exhibitors  did  not  fear  to  bring  forward  their  rarest  and 
most  valuable  Orchids  and  stove  plants,  and  this  they  did  with 
no  sparing  hand,  besides  which  there  was  an  abundance  of 
Cyclamens,  Primulas,  and  other  forced  flowers;  so  that  the 
Council-room  presented  even  a  greater  diversity  of  colour  and 
form  than  usual. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  nine  Ivies  in  pots,  and  two  collections 
were  exhibited,  one  bv  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  Great  Berkhamp- 
stead,  the  other  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough.  The  former  had 
Caenwoodiana,  with  narrow-lobed,  deeply  divided  leaves,  very 
handsome;  maoulata,  with  very  small  leaves  blotched  with 
cream  colour ;  canariensis  latif  olia  maculata ;  di^tata,  a  hand- 
some small-leaved  kind ;  argentea,  edged  with  white ;  aurea,  with 
fine  golden  variegation;  aurea  maculata  with  large  leaves 
blotched  with  yellow  and  some  of  them  entirely  of  that  colour; 
and  argentea  rubra,  variegated  with  cream  colour  and  rose.  Mr. 
Turner  sent  pedata,  minor^  and  triloba,  three  handsome  small- 
leaved  kinds;  maculata  latifolia,  lucida  i)oetica  with  showy  dark 
green  leaves;  heterophylla ;  elegantissima  marginata  grandis 
and  elegantissima  marginata  media,  two  nicely  variegated  kinds, 
the  laner  broadly  marked  with  yellow;  and  Uptoniensis,  a 
handsome  variegated  kind.  Along  with  this  collection  were 
specimens  of  the  leaves  of  a  large  number  of  handsome  varie- 
ties. ^  Messrs.  Lane  were  first,  and  Mr.  Turner  second. 

Prizes  were  also  offered  for  groups  of  nine  hardy  Conifers. 
Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  of  Ascot,  were  the  only  exhibitors, 
sending  Betinospora  obtusa,  obtusa  alba,  plumosa,  and  lycopo- 
dioides ;  Cephalotaxus  Fortune!  robusta,  Abies  nobilis  robusta, 
Thujopsis  dolabrata,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  striata,  and  Beti- 
nospora pisifera  stncta  viridis.  For  these  a  first  prize  was 
awuxled. 

A  nice  Httle  collection  of  Apples  was  exhibited.    The  first 

frize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  gardener  to  E.  P.  Shirley,  Esq., 
lower  Eatington  Park,  Stratf ord-on- Avon ;  he  had  excellent 
specimens  of  Gloria  Mundi,  Hanwell  Souring,  and  Beinette 
d'Angleterre.  Mr.  A.  Parsons,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Blake,  Esq., 
Danesbury  Park,  Welwyn,  Herts,  was  second.  The  first  prize 
for  three  dishes  of  kitchen  Pears  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Miles,  gar- 
dener to  Lord  Carrington,  High  Wycombe,  for  excellent  diuies 


of  CatiBac,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  and  Uvedale's  St.  Gtermain.    The 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Parsons. 


Flobal  Committee. — ^Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Boyal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  sent  a  splendid  group 
of  Lycaste  Skinneri  of  varieties,  including  L.  Skinneri  alba, 
conspicuous  among  all  others  by  its  chaste,  wax-Uke,  milk-white 
flowers.  From  the  same  firm  came  a  truly  gorgeous  group  of 
Orchids  and  other  flowering  plants.  A  finer  exhibition  at  this 
season  we  have  never  seen.  Among  the  most  noticeable  of  the 
plants  were  Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Boezlii,  a  pan  of  which 
was  quite  dazzling  bv  its  numerous  scarlet  and  yellow  flower- 
heads  ;  plimts  of  tiae  nne  scarlet  Hippeastrum  Chelsoni ;  H. jpar- 
dinum  purpureum,  novel  in  colour — a  purplish  claret ;  H.  Bril- 
liant, olood  red ;  Aphelandra  nitens,  with  beautiful  shining 
leaves  and  orange  flowers ;  Centropogon  Lucyanum,  splendid 
carmine ;  Eranthemum  pidchellum,  an  old  phmt  not  naif  so 
frequently  seen  as  it  should  be,  affording,  as  it  does,  a  colour 
which  is  too  scarce  in  our  hothouses ;  and  Jasminum  Sambac. 
Among  Orchids  were  fime  examples  of  Sophronites  grandiflora, 
Barkeria  Skinneri,  Cattleya  exoniensis,  Odonto^lossum  crispum 
(Alexandrffi),  Oncidium  Forbesii,  Saccolabium  giganteum,  LsBlia 
autumnalis ;  Vanda  CathcartU,  yellowish  white  lined  with  cin- 
namon, a  fine  introduction,  which  was  awarded  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate ;  Vanda  violacea,  the  hybrid  Cypripedium  Harrisoni- 
anum,  and  Oncidium  cucullatum.  Witn  these  were  Odonto- 
glossnm  HaUii,  for  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  ; 
and  Phalus  Bemaysii,  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  the  reverse  of 
the  petals  and  sepals  white,  received  a  like  award.  Gymno- 
flpramma  decompositum,  a  singularly  elegant  Gk>lden  Fern  witii 
finely  divided  fronds,  had  also  a  first-ciass  certificate.  A  cul- 
tural commendation  woa  given  for  a  fine  variety  of  So]^iioniteB 
grandiflora,  and  another  for  the  group  of  Lycaste  Skinneri. 
Messrs.  Veitch  likewise  exhibited  a  remarkablv  fine  group  of 
Cyclamen  persicum,  together  with  one  of  Primula  sinensis  nm- 
briata  alba  with  large  and  fine  white  flowers.  For  these  exhi- 
bitions an  extra  prize  was  awarded. 

From  Mr.  B.  s.  Williams,  HoUoway,  came  a  group,  includ- 
ing an  extraordinarily  fine  plant  of  Eucharis  amazomca,  which 
had  a  cultural  commendation ;  Cypripedium  insigne  and  vil- 
losum ;  Coslogyne  cristata;  a  pretty  Cattleya,  white,  tinged  with 
purple  in  the  lip,  and  in  one  variety  distinctly  marked  with 
purple,  and  orange  at  the  base  of  the  hp ;  a  fine  plant  of  Vanda 
tricolor  insignis,  and  Calanthe  vestita  nivalis.  Along  with 
these  were  several  handsome  Dracaanas  and  Palms.  Aji  extra 
prize  was  given  for  the  collection. 

Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  Londes- 
borough  Gardens,  Norbiton,  sent  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
LsBlia  autnmnalis,  with  fourteen  spikes  of  bloom,  covering 
about  a  square  yard.  For  this  a  cultural  commendation  was 
given,  as  also  was  one  for  Laelia  anceps,  with  twenty-three 
spikes.  In  the  same  group  were  Masdevallia  ignea,  Sophronites 
violacea,  another  fine  plant  of  Ltelia  autumnalis,  Pleione 
humilis  excellently -bloomed,  Dendrobium  moniliforme— ^uite 
a  mass  of  bell-like  lilac  blossom,  Saccolabium  giganteum,  &o. 
For  this  magnificent  group  Mr.  Denning  had  a  cultural  com- 
mendation. 

Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  nice  group  of  plants,  which 
received  a  cultural  commendation.  It  contained  two  handsome 
forms  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  some  handsome  Pahns, 
comprising  Welfia  regia,  of  which  the  young  leaves  are  of  a 
bronzy  purple  colour,  and  have  a  goodf effect;  Dsmonorops 
palembanicus  and  D.  plumosus,  handsome  table  Palms ;  and  the 
Godwinia  gigas,  the  flower-sheath  of  which  was  not  opened  at 
^e  last  meeting,  but  which  was  now  partially  decayed.  It  had, 
however,  a  singular  appearance. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Haage,  jun.,  Erfurt,  had  a  first-class  certificate  for 
Pilocereus  Dautwitzii^  a  small  grey-haired  Cactus.  From  Mr. 
Turner,  Boyal  Nurseries,  Slough,  came  a  collection  of  Chinese 
Primulas  consisting  of  six  varieties,  one  of  them,  elegantissima, 
a  pretty  pale  rose;  also  Gk>lden  Tricolor  Pelargoniums  Mr. 
Butter  and  Miss  Butter.  Mr.  B.  Johnson,  gardener  to  T. 
Clarke,  Esq.,  Swakeleys,  Uxbridge,  had  a  cultural  oommen- 
dation  for  a  very  finely  grown  and  bloomed  plant  of  Daphne 
indica  rubra,  nearly  a  yard  in  diameter,  about  Si  feet  from  the 
pot,  and  bearing  about  840  trusses. 

Mr.  Cannell,  Woolwich,  sent  seedling  magenta  Primrose  Lady 
Madeline  Taylour.  From  Mr.  Clark,  Twickenham^  came  an 
excellent  group  of  Cyclamens,  and  the  same  exhibitor  had  a 
first-class  certificate  for  C.  persicum  giganteum  superbum.  with 
flowers  of  extraordinary  size.  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  of  Ascot, 
had  an  extra  prize  for  a  group  of  forced  plants  consisting  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Azaleas,  Hoteia  japonica,  Bouvardia  Vree- 
landii,  Chinese  Primulas,  Clematis  indivisa,  an  elegant  white- 
flowered  plant,  and  a  pan  of  Asparagus  decumbens,  extremely 
graceful.  Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Kursery,  Tottenham,  had  an 
extra  prize  for  a  good  collection  of  Succulents;  and  he  also 
sent  a  g[roup  of  hardy  ornamental  plants  adapted  for  cool-house 
\  decoration. 
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From  Mr.  Green,  gardener  io  W.  Wilson  Saonden,  Esq., 
Hillfleld,  Reigate,  came  a  group  of  Stenorrhynohns,  indLading 
S.  specioanB  OrtgieBii  with  waxj  bright  rose-oolonred  flowers  in 
gpilren  thin  had  a  flrtt-dass  oertifloate ;  Grifflnia  dryades  with 
showy  Tiolet  and  white  flowers.  From  Mr.  Chambers,  gardener 
io  J.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Beddington,  came  flowers  of  Iponuea  cob- 
lestina,  4  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  beautiful  azure  blue.  W.  Terry, 
Esq.,  Peterborough  House,  Fulham,  had  a  cultural  commenda- 
tion for  a  Tery  remarkable  si>ecimen  of  Angrncumsesquipedale, 
with  eleven  flowers  of  the  largest  size.  A  cultural  commenda- 
tion was  flgyen  to  Mr.  C.  May,  gMdener  to  J.  8.  Broekett,  Esq., 
Muswell  Hill,  for  a  splendid  specimen  of  Ada  aurantiaca  with  a 
dooEen  spikes  of  its  brilliant  orange  flowers;  a  similar  award  for 
two  plants  of  Sophronites  grancuflora,  rery  fine,  and  the  like 
for  Masdevallia  ignea. 

A  box  of  an  exceedingly  fine  variegated  dwarf  Beet,  named 
Clark's  Variegated  Beet,  was  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Clark,  ffardener  to 
W.  S.  M.  Lmes,  Esq.,  Parsons  Green,  Edinburgh.  The  colours 
oomprised  various  shades  of  orange,  carmine,  and  pleasing  purple. 
It  reoeived  a  first-class  certificate.  A  very  fine  box  of  Boiuain- 
villea  spectabilis  came  from  Mr.  Gray ;  it  weU  deserved  the 
cultural  commendation  awarded  to  it. 


Fbuit  ComcrrTxs. — G.  F.  Wilson,  RsQ*!  in  ^1^  chair. 

of  tne  meeting  the  matter 


Before 
proceeding  to  the  general  business' 

oonceming  Messrs.  Sutton  Ss  Sons  was  considered,  and  their 
letter  of  justification,  published  in  our  issue  of  the  19th  6f  last 
month,  was  read  by  the  Chairman.  After  some  deliberation  the 
f oUowmg  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously : — 

That  tbe€oiDmitt«6  hsring  oonddarad  Mmki.  Sottani'  totttf  of  ths  10th 
tier  to  Ifr.  Bwrnm,  hold  thorn  reoponiiblo  for  tha  mio-otstomonto  and 
^hszgoo  flontainod  iu  thslr  loiter  agalait  tho  Oominittao  IndiTidaallj 
and  ooOeekiTdy." 

The  following  resolution  was  also  moved,  seconded,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to : — 

"TbeConiinitloe  dasiio  to  loeord  thoiropinkni  that  it  Is  firnoodinfllj  nn 
dMbmUe  that  the  name  of  any  fruit  m  Tegetablo  ahonld  be  ohanged  after  H 
hae  been  exhibited  before  the  Committee,  or  lent  to  the  gardens  for  trial;  and 
that  the  Emerald  Oem  Pea,  haying  been  deelded  by  the  Committee  to  be 
Mentioel  with  Daneeroft  Btral,  the  Committee  reeommead  Messrs.  Sotton  to 
withdraw  the  name  of  Emerald  Oem  as  applied  to  Daneeroft  BlTaL" 

Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  &  Son  exhibited  a  collection  of 
Oranges,  amongst  which  were  the  varieties  Maltese  Blood, 
Prata  or  Silver,  Embigua  or  Egg,  White  Oran^,  Sustain,  St. 
Michael's,  Long,  and  Tangierine.  They  were  said  to  have  been 
grown  in  10  or  12-inch  potB,  and  in  a  temperature  ranging  from 
Sif*  to  60^  during  November  and  December.  Hardly  any  of 
them  were  completely  ripened,  but  as  regnurded  colour  and  size 
littie  fault  could  be  found  with  them.  Tangierine  was'  juicy 
and  sweet,  as  was  also  Embigua.  There  was  great  doubt  ex- 
pressed as  to  whether  that  variety  which  was  described  as 
St.  Michael's  was  really  so.  A  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded  them.  Mr.  G.  Miles,  gardener  to  Ijord  Gairington, 
showed  specimens  of  Prince  Albert  Pear.  Mr.  T.  Farrow,  ^- 
dener  to  C.  G.  Batters,  Esq.,  Brigadier  Hill,  Enfield,  exhibited 
an  Apple,  which  he  called  Twin  Pippin,  but  which  was  identified 
by  the  Committee  as  being  the  Cluster  Golden  Pippin.  The 
Cihaixman  here  produced  some  American  Apples,  imported  by 
Mr.  W.  Shewell,  7,  India  Buildings,  Liverpool.  The  varieties 
were  Spitsbergen,  Bhode  Island  Greening,  Northern  Spy,  and 
Baldwin.  A  favourable  opinion  was  expressed  with  regard  to 
tiieir  qualities.  Mr.  James  Batters,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Willis 
Fleming,  Cbilworth   Manor,  Bomse^,  showed  two  unripened 

Swcimens  of  Queen  Pine.  Mr.  Perkms,  gardener  to  C.  Keyser, 
sq.,  Stanmore,  submitted  a  Providence  Pine^  weighing  10  lbs., 
to  the  Committee,  who  unanimously  decreed  it  a  certificate  of 
cultural  commendation.  Mr.  Jones,  Boyal  Gardens,  Frogmore, 
received  a  like  recognition  for  three  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine 
Apples.     Miv  MUes,  gardener  to  Lord  Carrington,   obtained 

SAt  credit  for  three  Charlotte  Bothschild  and  two  Smooth- 
ved  Cayenne  Pine  Apples,  and  two  cultural  commendations, 
one  for  eaich  variety ;  an  extra  prize  was  also  awarded  for  these. 
ytc.  Jones,  Boyal  Gardens,  Fronnore,  showed  a  dish  of  Hedsor 
Cucumben.  A  new  varied  of  Celery,  named  Danesbury  Dwarf 
White,  was  laid  before  tiie  Committee  by  Mr.  SMe,  Ashridge 
Park.  A  flower-head  of  the  Banana  was  also  exhioited  by  the 
same  gentieman,  and  received  a  cultural  commendation. 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holbom,  received  a  cultural  com- 
mendation for  a  collection  of  Potatoes,  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties : — ^Bresee's  Prolific.  King  of  the  Earlies,  Early 
Goodrich,  Late  Bose,  Improved  Bed-skin  Flourball,  Bresee's 
Peerless,  Early  Bose,  and  Climax. 


WIRING  WALLS. 

Inquibixs  have  been  made  on  this  subject  reoentiy  in  The 
JouBNAL  or  HoBTicuLTUBE.  I  have  never  used  galvanised 
wire  for  the  purpose,  though  I  have  for  many  years  had  a  wall 


oopper-wired,  whioh  appears  indestniotible,  and  has  answered 
very  wall. 

About  six  years  ago  I  covered  a  wall  with  4-ineh-meBhed 
(pentagonal^  galvanised  wire  netting,  in  27-inoh  widths ;  tluB 
was  fixed  with  the  least  possible  trouble — a  n^  here  and  there 
driven  into  the  wall,  a  bit  of  similar  wire  twisted  round  the 
head  and  then  to  a  strand  of  the  net,  were  all  that  was  re- 
quired. I  began  by  putting  thin  stripe  of  wood  between  the 
net  and  the  wall,  but  found  this  quite  needless,  as  the  net  does 
not  lie  too  dose  for  tying.  The  wall  is  covered  witb  Plum 
trees,  and  the  net  has  snooeeded  perfectly.  It  has  this  advan- 
tage over  strained  wire— you  ean  tie  in  any  direction.  I  have 
observed  no  gumming  that  oould  possibly  be  attributed  to  con- 
tact with  the  wire.  The  trees  and  wall  can,  obviously,  be  kept 
deaner  than  with  the  old  shred-and-nail  system,  and  it  doea 
not  injure  the  joints  of  the  brickwork.  Following  the  caution 
and  suggestions  of  Mr.  Harris  (Joubmaii  or  Hobticultubb, 
p.  619),  as  to  tying,  there  ean  be  no  danger  of  injury  to  the 
shoots  by  gumming  or  otherwise.  It  is  requisite,  however,  to 
watch  the  shoots,  to  prevent  their  growing  behind  the  net : 
this  would  be  equally  neoessary  with  wire.  If  this  is  avoided 
the  treesoan  be  readily  loosened,  and  the  net  taken  down, 
painted,  and  replaced ;  for  though  I  have  not  as  yet  peroeived 
any  sign  of  corrosion  in  mine,  galvanised  wire  does  rust  in 
time. — ^B.  L.  Y. 

BOSE  HEDGES— BOSE  GLOIBE  DE  DIJON  IN 
THE  WEST  HIGHLANDS. 

Cm  visiting  the  gardens  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Middleton, 
of  Appleoross,  about  the  first  week  in  August,  I  was  very  mudi 
astonished  to  find  a  hedge  of  this  fine  Bgnbo  over  200  feet  long, 
and  nearly  5  feet  in  hei{^t,  and  in  the  finest  possible  health, 
and  one  sheet  of  flowerB---and  such  flowers  I  I  was  told  by 
Mr.  Whitelaw,  the  intelligent  gardener  here,  that  the  idea  oi 
such  a  hedge  originated  with  Lady  Middleton,  and  that  the 
idea  was  no  sooner  entertained  than  it  was  carried  out :  hence 
the  result.  Lady  Ifiddleton  has  also  had  a  hedge  of  S6nateur 
Vaisse  planted  to  the  same  extent  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  but  more 
recently ;  consequently  the  plants  have  not  the  same  fine  ap- 
pearance as  the  others.  Those  hedges  are  planted  as  screens 
to  the  kitchen  garden,  and  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Whitelaw  remarked,  there  was  no  end  of  cutting 
Boses  from  them,  which  is  another  matter  worthy  of  considera- 
tion when  quantities  of  fiowers  are  required.  I  may  mention 
that  before  those  hedges  were  planted  a  neat  wire  fence  was 
put  up,  with  five  strands,  and  after  the  plants  were  put  in 
they  were  fastened  to  the  wires.  As  they  grew,  the  shoots  were 
intertwined  in  and  out  until  they  readied  the  top.  By  this 
means  they  are  quite  compact,  and  independent  of  any  other 
fastening  to  the  wire.  The  soil  and  situation  here  seem 
very  suitable  to  the  growth  of  the  Bose,  as  the  numerous 
dwarfs  and  standards  were  equally  in  fine  health,  and  bloom- 
ing in  the  greatest  profusion. 

Appleoross  being  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Boss-shire, 
and  nearly  dose  to  the  sea  beach,  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  sensibly  f dt ;  consequenUy  there  is  but  UtUe  frost  in 
winter.  Tea  Boses,  Fuchsias,  (fcc,  are  seldom  injured;  in 
fact.  Fuchsia  Biccartonii  is  quite  a  shrub  here. 

The  kitchen  garden  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the  i^anslon^ 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  neat  substantial  stone  wall.  To  the 
west  of  this  there  is  a  very  pretty  flower  garden  of  consider- 
ably dimensions,  and  bedding-out  is  practised  on  rather  an 
extensive  scale.  As  a  rule,  there  was  much  finer  bloom  than 
in  places  further  soutib,  the  weather  in  the  north  having  been 
very  fine  in  the  earlj^  part  of  summer.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  enjoyable  place  in  summer  than  Appleoross, 
standing  as  it  does  about  seventy  miles  north-west  of  Inver- 
ness, and  opposite  the  island  of  Skye ;  and  from  the  polides 
may  be  seen  some  of  the  finest  and  grandest  scenery  in  Soot- 
land.— John  DowNiB  (in  The  Oardener.) 

THE  UTILITY  OF  AN  ABNOTT  STOVE. 

Thbbb  or  four  years  ago  I  adverted  to  the  merits  of  this  store 
as  a  means  of  heating,  and  in  vol.  xiv.,  p.  28,  there  was  an  en- 
graving of  the  veritable  stove  that  has  latdy  given  me  special 
proof  of  its  great  usefnInesB.  My  experience  now  totally  dis- 
pels any  lurking  notion  that  possible  sulphureous  vapours 
might  injurioudy  affect  ddioate  plants.  By  continuous  rains 
and  the  mdting  of  a  foot  of  snow  on  the  16th  ult.,  the  water 
found  its  way  to  the  stokehole  of  the  plant  stove,  and  filled  it 
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jnst  about  m  fhsi  m  it  oonld  be  piixnp«cl  out.  We  bad  to  work 
nigbt  and  day  at  the  pnmp  to  keep  the  fire  goizig.  We  oonld 
not  stand  tbie,  and  in  our  extremity  moved  the  iron  stOTe,  2  feet 
9  inobee  high  and  18  inches  sqnare,  into  the  middle  of  the  plant- 
honse.  We  oommenoed  fires ;  many  jdants  of  tropical  Ferns, 
Gesneras,  Poinsettias,  and  the  nsnal  oeonpants  of  a  hothoase 
being  witliin  8  feet  of  the  stove.  Water  was  of  conrse  kept  in 
the  evaporating  pan,  otherwise  the  extreme  heat  must  have 
been  very  dMeterions.  As  it  is,  not  a  leaf  has  suffered ;  not 
the  frond-  of-  a  Fern  nor  the  texttoe  of  a  flower  has  been  affected 
or  changed  in'  any  way,  but  everything  is  as  healtiiy  as  it  oonld 
have  been  Tttder  the  nsnal  hot- water  mode  of  heating. 

The  stoTehas  done  dnty  three  we^s,  and  has  fieqnenily 
berai  pat  on-  ftiU  power.  The  pipe  is  conducted  tln-ongh  a 
sqnare  of  glass 'in  the  roof.  lihas  not  been  an  object  of  orna- 
ment, bnt  its  usefnhiess  has  made  it  e^ven  good-looking  in  my 
eyes,  and  I  ref^y  do  not  know  what  we  shonld  have  done 
withont  it.  It  has  given  me  too,  in  a  very  emphatic  manner, 
farther  and  striking  proof  of  its  economy.  Th  this  respect  I 
feel  certain  that  no  other  mode  of  heating  can  eqaal  it.  I  will, 
on  a  fatore  day,  give  something  more  than  a  g«ieral  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  this  pointy  as  I  have  weighed  the  -coke  it 
has  oonsnmedy  and  tabolated  the  mean  tanperatare  of  the 
hoose  and  also  the  ont-door  temperatore  daring  the  time  the 
stove  has  been  need.  The  water  has  now  subsided,  and  we 
commenced  heating  in  the  usual  way — ^hot  water.  I  now  in- 
tend weighing  the  fael  and  recording  temperatures  as  above  fbv 
a  given  time,  when  I  shall  come  at  &e  real  dilCerence  in  cost  of 
the  two  modes  of  heating,  and  I  prognosticate  that  the  figures 
of  comparison  will  startle  somebody.— J.  W.,  Lincoln, 


NEW  BOOK. 


The  Six  of  Spadot,    (Seooad  Notice.) 

Ih  continuing  our  notice  of  "  The  Six  of  Spades,'*  we  ttm 
next  to  the  lectures  which  the  membera  of  the  club,  each  in 
his  turn,  deliver  during  the  winter  sittings.  The  first  is  by 
the  President,  and  is  called  ''Bosa  Bonheor."  If  anyone, 
however,  expects  to  find  anything  about  the  celebrated  Frendl 
artiste  who  is  so  well  known  to  us  as  having  painted  the  life- 
like picture  of  the  **  Horse  Fair,"  he  is  much  mistaken.  The 
President  tells  us  he  has  "  only  borrowed  her  sweet  name  to 
serve  as  a  text  and  a  motto.  Bosa  Bonheur— Bose  est  Bon- 
heur.  The  Bose  is  happiness,  F6iicit6  Perpetuelle ;  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  of  joy  for  ever."  The  lecture  heffun  by  taking  us 
back  to  the  days  of  childhood,  and  its  happy  memories  con- 
nected with  the  wild  Boses  in  the  country  lanes,  before,  the 
hed^  were  close-trimmed  and  shorn  of  their  wild  luxuriance; 
and  then  he  turns  to  the  earliest  memories  of  garden  Boses, 
and  dilates,  as  he  may  well  do,  on  the  glories  of  the  old  Pro- 
vence. **  That  elegant  individual,"  he  says,  "  who  first  called 
this  blushing  beaaty  *old  Cabbage'  ought  to  have  been  im- 
prisoned for  treason  against  the  queen  of  flowers,  and  his  diet 
restricted  scrupulously  to  the  humble  esculent  in  question." 
And  yet  we  doubt  whether  any  treason  was  intended,  and  still 
men  if  the  name  were  changed  to  the  Provence  whether  many 
wonld' associate  it  with  the  old  Cabbage  of  their  younger  days. 

We  will  not,  however,  dwell  longer  on  tiie  President's  lecture, 
and  much  prefer  advising  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
not  yet  our  author's  work,  "  Book  about  Boses,"  to  get  that 
work  and  read  at  greater  length  what  in  our  opinion  he  has 
much  better  expressed  there  in  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in 
every  gardener's  hands  and  in  every  ttue  Bose-lover's  library. 
The  very  fact,  indeed,  of  the  President  having  already  written 
a  larger  work  on  Boses  has  cramped  him  in  the  lecture  with 
which  he  opens  the  debates  of  **  The  Six  of  Spades,"  and  he 
dwells  mudi  more  on  the  early  incidents  of  his  life  connected 
with  Boses,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  converted  from 
his  allegiance  to  Pomona  to  be  a  worshipper  of  the  Goddess 
Flora,  than  he  does  upon  the  culture  of  the  Bose  at  present. 

Mr.  Oldacre  is  the  next  person  called  upon  by  the  President 
to  deliver  his  sentiments,  and  those  who  have  read  the  book 
will  meet  probably  aQ^ee  with  us  that  his  story  is  of  the  senti- 
mental order— a  romance  in  high  life,  in  short.  It  i^peazs 
that  the  great  Oldacre  served  under  three  Bukes,  and  that  the 
second  of  that  ilk  was  of  that  species — a  rare  species,  we  hope 
now  fast  dying  out — who  thought  himself  too  grand  for  this 
earth  he  trod  on.    We  extract  the  following — 

**  So  the  Duke  played  at  being  an  idol,  and  we  perf ocmed  the 
wonh^pang.  He  thought  himself  something  zoore  than  human 
I  am  sore,  and  received  our  most  lowly  obdsance,  as  though  he 
were  upon  a  golden  throne.     His  demeanour  was  calculated  to 


give  us  the  idea  that  we  had  no  claim,  strictly  speaking*  i» 
existence  in  any  form,  but  that  he  tolerated  us.  &e  sent  fox  us, 
kefrt  us  waiting  for  hours,  and  then  either  dismissed  ua  withont 
an  interview  or  gave  us  ordera  as  thou^  he  gave  out  oakum  to 
convicts.  In  my  subordinate  capacity  I  was  only  honoured  with 
two  brief  convenaSions,  during  which  he  was  pleased  to  address 
me  (for  he  never  remembered  names),  as  Mr.  Cutts  aiid  Bow- 
bottom,  appellations  which  belongea  respectively  to  the  stud 
groom  and  an  under  keeper,  but  which  were  as  unlike  Oldacre 
as  I  daresay  he  wished  them  to  be.  We  servants  were  not  the 
only  ones  who  shivered  in  his  icy  presence,  and  winked  and 
capered  with  exuberant  joy  as  soon  as  we  were  fairly  out  of  it. 
Living  at  the  tame  in  one  of  the  lodges,  I  frequently  witnessed 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  certain  county  families  who  were 
annually  distinguished  by  an  invitation  to  the  castle.  To  open 
the  gates  for  these  favoured  guests  and  to  look  upon  their  ex- 

Sresfiion  of  complete  despair  was  like  being  hah  perter  at  a 
entist's.  They  might  have  been  bluebottles  who  had  just  set 
foot  within  the  meshes  of  a  spider's  net,  or  rabbits  hdf^essly 
mesmerised  by  a  weaseL  One  footman,  I  remember,  was  wont, 
to  weep  in  the  rumble,  and  to  assume  for  my  edification  suoh 
an  aspect  of  pretended  woe, .  pointiDg  the  while  with  his  thumb 
to  the  unconscious  tenantry  of  the  cnariot  below,  that  at  last 
I  dared  not  go  out  to  meet  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  dis- 
mormt  and  clear  ih»  way  for  himaelf." 

However,  in  spite  of  the  terrors  of  IMs  haughty  Dnke  he 
proved  himeelf  human  as  others  before  and  after  him  have» 
and  condescended  to  marry.    One  touch  of  nature  midEes  all 
the  world  a^kin,  though  the  honest  Oldacre  wonders  *'  How  he 
ever  remembered  her  name,  or  brought  himself  to  proffer  those 
little  tendemesMs  whieh  are  usu^  upon  these  occasions." 
However,  the  coldness  and  chill  of  the  Duke's  maonera  and 
ways  proved  too  much  for  the  woman  he  had  wooed  and 
won.     Wooed,  did-  we.  say?  won   it  ovghi  to  hanre   been^ 
perhaps  won  by  the  title  and  the  position.    In  six  ysm 
her  marxiage-day  she  waa  borne  to  the  grave.    There 
however,  three  children  left-  behind  to  deplore  her  less,  aocl 
one  of  them,  "  the  Lady  Alice,"  is  the  heroine  of  the  great 
Oldaere's  story.    However,  we  most  be  brief.    My  Lady  Aliea 
had  two  suitors,  the  one  the  favoured  of  her  choice,  a  brother 
officer  of  her  Ufe-goacdsman  brother;  but,  alast  rejected  by 
the  patamal  Duke  as  not  being  titled  enough,  or  rich  enough 
to  mate  with  so  highboia  a  lady;  the  other,,  a  friend  of  her 
eider  brother,  and  forced  upon  her  against  her  wilL    What  wna 
the  sequel  ?    Oldaere  in  the  oonsermtoiy  attached  to  the  houa^ 
overhears,  wbUe  a  grand   biUl  was  going  on  and  the  con* 
servatery  was  used  as  a  promenade  ground,  a  conversation 
which  passed  between  the  Lady  Alice  and  her  life-guardsman 
(though  why  Oldaore  shonld  have  been  there  among  the  plants 
we  cannot  quite  discover,  as  it  is  not  a  usual  thing  for  an 
under  gaadsber  to  be  put  in  charge  of  a  consecvatcny  during  a 
ball),  in  wbich  tiie  life-gnardsmaia  pMsaes  his  suit  sad  heans 
the  fatal  answer^^**  I  beUere  I  am  engaged  to  the  Visoonnt."' 
It  ends  by  his  ploeUng  a  leal  from  an  oSrange  tree  and  giving 
it  to  her  with  these  words,  '*  If  ever  there  is  hope  for  me,  or  I 
can  help  yon,«Bnd  me  thifl  leaf."    On  this  leaf,  as  oar  readers 
may  now  guess,  hangs  the  rest  of  the  story.    The  wedding^ 
guests  arrive,  the  sumptuous  entertainment  is  prepared^  the 
dueai  chi^Ml  is  deckecUoat  for  the  fair  bride;  but  the  fair 
bride  waa  not  to  be  found ;  the  fatal  leal  had  done  its  biddings 
and  eariy  on  the  bridaimoming  the  life-guardsman  had  oanied 
off  his  tme  love  from  the  destined  bridegroom.    We  will  not 
pursue  the  romaneci  we  have  already  dw^t  too  len^  npon  it» 
The  story  would  dress  up  wdl,  we  think,  in  a  three^vohiBied 
novel  wiUi  an  entrancing  cover,  and  we  reeommend  it  to  0Oib» 
of  those  ladies  fair  ytho  satiate  the  popolar  taste  for  that  da* 
lightful  literature. 

The  next  lecture  is  one  of  Mr.  Chiswick's  "  on  bedding-out,"' 
one  whieh  our  readers  will  see  belongs  more  legitimately  to  a- 
gardening  work.    Mr.  Ghiawiok's  chapter  on  bedding^nt  ia  a 
happy  mixtare  of  condemnation  of  the  existing  system  aad. 
praise  for  it  wliere  it  succeeds*    It  reminds  one  of  the  old 
sayiog,  '*  Kothing  saeceeds  like  sneeese."    So  mueb  has  bean 
said  lately  on  this  vexed  qnestion  of  bedding^oat,  that  we  do* 
not  wish  to  enter  much  upon  the  discussion  raised.    Some  gar> 
deners  think  it  right  now  to  join  in  the  onslaught  of  a  certain 
knot  of  critics,  who  profess  to  lay  down  the  law,  and  afiSrm 
that  planting  gardens  in  geometrical  patterns  of  gaudy  flowers 
is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  good  taste.    Mr.  Chiswick  does  not 
go  so  far  as  this :  we  think  wisely.    He  will  even  condescend 
to  admire  the  terrace  garden  attached  to  lordly  mansions.    He 
says — 

"  Where  shall  we  find,  for  example,  a  more  x>leasing  eonlormity 
than  in  the  tasteful  bedding-out  of  those  terrace  gardeas  which 
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sDRoimd  BO  many  of  oar  great  oafltles  and  numsioxis,  and  in 
which  arohxieoturQ  and  hortioolturearecombinjed  in  such  graoe- 
fol  «Ei.son?  The  stone  walls,  and  baluBtcades,  and  edgings  of 
bads  oontiasting  so  effeotively  with  , the  bright  coloars  of  leaf 
4uiid  flowef ,  and  this,  moreover,  for  eight  months  in  the  year — 
from  March  to  October,  if  the  gardener  be  an  artist,  with  means 
and  men  to  realise  his  art,  and  to  maintain  in  eontinuoos  beanty 
that  bright  m(»aic  basement.  What,  on  ihe  other  hand,  is  more 
dreary  and  wasteful  than  a  small  garden,  treeless  and  flowerless, 
"for  two<thirds  of  the  year  ?  A  garden,  did  I  say  ?  A  grass  plot 
the  ralh«r,  diversifled  by  patches  ol  brown  earth,  the  work,  it 
might  be,  of  a  school  of  moles  who  ware  studying  geometry 
iMneoth." 

Now,  it  iBTery  easy  to  make  this  oontrast  behrtaa  the  Afforts 
•of  the  mighty  Oldaore  and  those  of  the  inlanor  Ghnrndy,  hot  we 
fail  to  see  why  the  proprietors  of  smaU  gardens  may  not  with 
their  own  good  taste  and  skill  make  as  mnch  of  their  small 
^ardeBs  in  their  way,  as  these  more  ambitioas  efforts  aroond 
the  daeal  mansions.  In  fact,  onr  own  experience  rather  helps 
to  eonfirm  ns  in  the  opinion  that  smaller  amateurs  often  beat 
tte  lordly  domains,  and  that  nM»e  miatakeBi  4we  made  in 
bedding-out  in  large  gardens  than  small,  owing  to  plants  being 
Teekoned  by  their  nombem  instead  of  their  worth.  However, 
it  is  a  wide  question,  and  after  aU  is  a  m*tler  of  taale,  and 
we  think  erezyone  shoulcL  Jbe  at  liberty  to  please  himtelf  in 
what  he  does  with  his  own  garden.  Our  author  is  far  too 
#reai  a  lover  of  flowers  to  totally  eondemn  a  syatem  which  has 
done  so  mneh  to  make  gardening  popular,  and  no  one  can  eon- 
tnet  the  gardens  of  the  present  day  with  those  eome  twen^- 
flve  yeaos  ago,  and  wish  to  return  to  the  old  tigyme.  One  thing 
we  eannot  agree  with  our  author  in,  and  that  is  his  preference 
of  foliaged  plants,  variegated  and  otherwise,  to  flowers,  al- 
though we  may  say  of  many  flowers,  "  Eheu  I  quam  fugaeet," 
Yet  all  the  ehann  of  a  flower  garden  is  done  away  with  when 
it  is  made  to  depend  too  much  on  mere  foliage.  The  diversity 
of  form  and  eolonr  in  flowers,  and  their  very  oaprieiousness, 
add  mnoh  to  the  interest  of  a  garden;  and  is  a  roeery  ne- 
oeeearily  an  ugly  and  uninteEesting  objeet  in  winter  and  spring 
l>eeaoae  its  flowers  have  not  yet  expanded?  We  fear  if  a 
garden  were  only  to  be  reckoned  by  Uie  time  it  lasts  in  full 
beauty,  a  resery  would  have  a  poor  ehanoe. 

We  havedwdt  so  long  on  the  Lady  AUse  andbedding-eiit 
that  W6  mast  not  say  anything  eoBoetoing  the  other  leotuzes 
of  the  dUFerent  members  of  the  club.  Suffice  it  to  say,  Mr. 
Bvans  grves  ns  his  experienees  as  to  shows ;  Mr.  Qmndy  sings 
us  a  soag ;  and  the  Oura4e  ends  with  a  moral  essay  <m  the 
hi^ipiiieas  of  ^a  garden.  Mr.  Bvans  on  shows  and  showing  is 
w^  worth  teading,  and  the  manner  in  which  many  a  show  is 
^sorted  is  amusingly  told.  We  vu^,  in  oonelnsion,  reeom- 
mend  the  whole  book  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  one 
which  will  i^ord  them  mueh  amusement  on  a  winter's  night, 
though  as  we  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  notice,  it  is  not 
of  a  deep  or  recondite  nature,  which  would  lead  them  to 
^isseet  a  flower  and  tell  us  how  many  stamens  and  pistils  it 
possesses,  and  what  is  the  form  of  the  ovaiy,  Sse.  It  is 
written  by  one  who  really  loves  flowers,  and  wishes  to  lead 
others  to  worship  at  the  same  shrine,  and  we  wish  the  book 
succees.  

IDENTITY  OP  AMEBICAN  AND  JAPANESE 

PLANTS. 

PBorassoBG&iY,  in  his  address  at  Dubuque,  gives  the  follow- 
ing eurions  facts : — Our  Bhns  Tozioodendron,  or  Poison  Ivy, 
is  exactly  repeated  in  Japan,  but  is  found  in  no  other  part  of 
the  world,  iJthough  a  spedes  like  it  abounds  in  California. 
Oar  other  speoies  of  Bhus  (B.  venenata),  commonly  called 
Poison  Dogwood,  is  in  no  ways  represented  in  Western  America, 
bat  has  so  dose  an  allianee  in  Japan  that  the  two  were  taken 
for  the  same  by  Thunberg  and  Linneus,  who  called  them  both 
B.  vemiz.    Our  northern  Fox  Grape,  Vitis  Labrusoa,  is  wholly 
«ft"fi«'M^  to  the  Atlantic  States,  except  that  it  reappears  in 
Japan  and  that  region ;  Wistaria  was  named  for  a  woody  l^gu- 
minons  climber,  with  showy  blossoms,  native  of  the  middle 
Atlantic  States.    The  other  species,  which  we  prize  so  highly 
in  eultivation,  W.  sinensis,  is  from  China,  as  the  name  in- 
dieatee,  or,  perhaps,  only  from  Japan,  where  it  is  certainly  in- 
digenous.   Our  yellow  wood  (Cladrastis)  inhabits  a  vdry  limited 
di»brict  of  the  Alleghanies.    Ite  only  and  very  near  relative 
(Maackia)  is  in  Mantohooria.      The  Hydrangeas  have  some 
spedea  in  our  Alleghany  region.    lAU  the  rest  belong  to  the 
(Siinese-Japanese  region  and  its  continuation  westward.    The 
same  mi^  be  said  of  the  Syringas  (Philadelphus),  except  that 


there  are  one  or  two  nearly  the.same  in  California  and  Oregon. 
Our  Blue  Chote  is  eonfined  to  the  woods  of  the  Athtntio  States, 
but  has  been  lately  discovered  in  Japan.  A  peculiar  relative  of 
it,  confined  to  the  higher  Alleghanies,  is  also  repeated  in  Japan, 
with  a  slight  difference,  so  that  it  may  be  largdy  distinguished 
as  another  spedes.  Another  relative  is  our  Turn-leaf  (Jeffer- 
sonia)  of  the  Alleghany  region  ^ne.  A  second  species  has 
lately  turned  up  in  Mantehooria ;  a  relative  of  this  is  Podo- 
phyllum, our  Mandrake,  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  Atlantio 
United  States,  but  found  nowhere  else.  There  is  one  other 
species  of  it,  and  that  is  in  the  Himal/yyas.  Here  are  four  most 
peculiar  genera  of  one  family,  eaeh  of  a  single  .speoies  in  the 
Atlantic  United  States,  which  are  duplicated  on'the  other  idde 
of  the  world,  dther  in  identieal  spedes  or  in  analogous  spedes, 
while  nothing  else  of  the  kind  is  known  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

I  ought,  not. to  omii  Qinseng,  the  root  so  .prized  hy  the 
CAiinese,  and  whieh  ibey  obtained  from  their  northem  pro- 
vinces and  BCantehootia.  We  have  it  also  from  Oorea  and 
Northem  Japan.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  identified  the  plant  in 
Canada,  and  the  Atlantic  States  bought  it  m  the  Chinese 
name,  by  which  we  know  it,  and  estabHdied  the  trade  in  it, 
•wbidbi  was  for  many  yean  most  pvofltaUe.  The  exportation 
of  Ginseng  'to  China  has,  probably,  not  yet  entiiely  eeasecL 
Whether  the  north-eastern  Asiatic  and  the  Atlantio  AaMriean 
Ginsengs  are  exactly  of  the  same  spedes  or  not  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  but  th^  are  hardhr,  if  at  all,  distinguishable. 
There  is  a  shrub,  Ellittia  [?] ,  which  is  so  rare  and  local  that  it 
is  known  at  only  two  stations  on  the  Savannah  river  in  Georgia. 
It  is  of  peculiar  structure,  and  was  without  near  rdatlTes 
until  one  was  lately  discovered  in  Japan  (in  Triwitalavia)  so 
like  it  as  hardly  to  be  distinguishable,  except  by  having  part 
of  the  blossom  i^  threes  instead  of  fomrs.  We  suppose  Elnttia 
had  happened  to  be  eolleeted  only  once,  a  good  while  ago,  and 
all  knowledge  of  the  limited  and  seoluded  locality  was  lost ; 
and  meanwhile  the  Japaaeee  form  came  to  be  Ifitiown.  Sndi  a 
case  would  be  paralleled  with  an  actual  one.  A  speeimMi  of 
a  peculiar  plant  was  detected  in  the  herbarium  of  tiie  elder 
Michaux,  who  collected  it  (as  his  autograph  ticket  shows) 
somewhere  in  the  high  Alle^aaymountams,  more  than  eighty 
years  ago.  No  one  has  seen  the  living  plant  since,  or  knows 
where  to  find  it,  if  haply  it  still  flouiiidMs  in  some  seoluded 
spot.  At  length  it  is  found  in  Japan ;  and  I  had  the  satisfao- 
tion  of  making  the  identifioation.  One  other  relative  is  also 
shown  m  Japan ;  and  another  hae  just  been  detected  in  Thibet. 
Whether  the  Japanese  and  the  ABsghanian  plants  are  exastly 
the  -same  or  not,  it  needs,  complete  specimens  of  tiie  two  to 
settle.  So  far  as  we  know  they  a«e  .just  alike.  And  even  if 
some  difference  eaiae  to-be  known  between  them,  it  would  not 
appreciably  alter  the  question  as  to  how  such  a  result  came 
to  pass. — (American  Paper.) 

BAINFAIaL  in   1872. 

DZNBIXS,  NBAS  nOBMIHa,  SUBBEY. 

At  610  feet  above  Ordnanee  datum,  top  of  rain-guage  1  foot 
above  the  ground,  in  1871  we  had  88.35  inches;  in  1872, 
45.86  inches;  in  tiie  valley,  40.49  inches;  showing  a  great 
excess  of  lainiaU  vtpoD.  the  hilltop  as  oompazed  with  ti^e  vall^. 
— J.  DBEWicr. 


BBUONOHAX* 


Month. 
Juaruixy   .. 
Febmaxy . . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

Jane 

Joly 

An^nst . . . , 
Beptembtr 
Ootobor    . , 
November 
December. , 


4.78 
&I2 
2j00 
&74 
a.45 
6j80 
8J6 
8.94 
a.86 
4.81 
8.98 
4.88 


No.  of  day*  when 
0.01  inch  or  rain  or 
more  was  registered. 

26 

24 

SO 

18 

18 

18 

18 

16 

W 

SI 

38 

88 


Totals 47.18  S89 

The  average  fall  during  the  nineteen  previous  years  was 
29.37  inches.  The  most  that  fell  in  one  of  Uiose  years  was 
35.66  inches ;  that  happened  in  1860. 

'XSSTIBB  OARDBNS,   HADDINGTON. 

The  rainfaUlhere  during  1872  was  far  above  the  average, 
and  more  than^we  have  any  record  of  for  the  last  thirty  years. 


JOUBNAti  OF  HOBTIODLTDBB  AND  OOTT&QB  QIBDBHBB. 


[  Jiaart  lOi  IBn. 


The  aitoation  ia  ftbore  Ui«  north  foot  ot  th«  LammeniKKir 
bill*,  utd  *26  feet  abore  the  sea  level.  The  aTerage  ramliU 
for  Uie  lut  thirty  years  has  been  27  incbef ,  8  or  4  inche*  more 
than  the  aver«ee  fall  near  the  «eaoaaat  of  Eaat  Lothian.  The 
rainfall  here  has  beoa  as  foUoTB : — 

Innliu.  InObH. 

AngnM    "» 

as-.:::::::::::.::::  S 

Nmembn S.W 

DMiatHr  UK 

Total 41.«B 


JE'..: 


^Aux.  SHUBaa. 


iffy. 


Total i&g 

The  rainfall  for  1373  exoeeds  the  average  for  the  last  thirty 
yeaia  by  U.9  inohea.  OreatMt  tall  in  one  day,  4  inohes  on 
Febrnary  26th. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINQB. 

It  will,  no  donbt,  intereBt  oar  readers  to  hear  that  Ur. 
CumiCHUL,  gardener  to  the  Frinoe  of  Walex  at  Sandringham, 
is  (o  niMeed  Mr.  Donald,  who  leoently  died,  at  Eamptoo 
Court  Falaoe.  Ur.  Penny,  formerly  of  St.  Duuitan'a,  Begent'e 
PaA,  wiU  oocupy  the  post  vacated  by  Mr.  Caroiicha^. 

Wbelst  England  and  tbe  nortbero  part  ot  Franoa  are 

being  deluged  with  run,  the  Boathem  qnarters  of  tbe  latter 
eonntry  bordering  npon  tbe  Mediterranean  are  completely 
pandied-ap  in  oooMqnenee  ot  not  having  had  any  rain  for 
*wo  montha.  ; 

WIBE  FENCING. 
UmJKBg  made  of  strong  rods,  iron  fencing  ia  ao  Hablo  to 
iujiuy  and  nnsighlly  bending  that  we  have  more  than  onoe  , 
known  it  to  be  abandoned.  Wire  we  have  known  similarly 
given  up,  and  for  the  like  reaaone,  and  ve  therefore  promi-  . 
nently  notice  Hesera.  F.  Morton  Sc  Co, 'a  "  Patent  Snapension 
Winder,"  beeanee  it  remedies  the  obje<ition.  If  tbe  wiree,  either 
by  aoddent  or  other  oaneea,  become  relaxed,  this  "  winder  " 
with  ease  tightens  tbe  wire,  and  removes  the  nnsightly  earvei, 
and  ita  principle  is  shown  in  thete  two  drawings. 


Uattud  ot  ThmdlDg  th*  Bi 


The  wire  employed  by  Ueosrs.  Morton  ia  oalled  by  them 
"  Twisted  Cable  Fencing,"  and  has  been  thus  mentioned  in 
the  "XUnatrated  Gnide  of  British  Mannfaotures :" — "It  haa 
received  the  sanction  and  anpport  of  many  of  tbe  railway 
engineera  at  home  and  abroad,  also  of  the  highest  praotic^ 


■grionltoial  inUioTitiea.  In  oonneotioii  with  wire  fendng,  this 
firm  haa  alao  patented  an  intermediate  iron  fence  post,  nude 
of  wronght  iron,  galvaniaed  throngbont,  pouessing  an  ovil 
tubular  form,  tapered  also,  which  givaa  it  a  light  and  elegant 
appearance ;  at  uie  same  time  it  is,  wbon  fixed  in  the  ground, 
perfectly  rigid  in  every  direetioo."  The  fence  appears  thus 
when  oompleted. 


THE  HISTORY  AND    CULTUBE    OF  THE  PINE 
AFPLE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Fbw  ot  our  readers  are  aware  that  Domey  Court,  aboat  two 
milea  from  Eton,  ia  the  birtbplaee  of  the  first  Pine  Appla 
ripened  in  England.  One  of  the  worst  ot  women,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  gardeners,  ministered  to  its  prodaction.  Barbara 
Villien,  Paahesa  of  Cleveland,  one  of  Charlea  n.'s oonenbinsi, 
bad  for  her  Srst  husband  Soger  Palmer,  and  resided  occuioo- 
ally  at  Domey  Coort,  then  and  now  tbe  seat  ot  tbe  Palmar 
family.  Her  gardener  was  John  Rosa,  who  hod  then  no  equal 
in  hortiealtaral  skill;  even  Evelyn,  hie  contemporary,  says  of 
him.  "  He  reasoned  pertinently  npon  all  thinge  which  cimeeia 
his  borlnian  profession,"  and  London,  his  pupil,  bears  similsr 
testimony. 

Tke  birthtime  ot  the  Pine  Apple  to  wbioh  we  have  refemd 
mnst  have  been  between  the  years  1666  and  1672,  for  in  Ihe 
year  first  named  Hose  was  gsjdener  to  the  Earl  ot  Eswiat 
Easei  Eonae  in  tbe  Strand,  and  in  the  other  year  named  be 
was  gardener  to  the  King  at  St.  James's. 

The  (mit  of  the  Pine  Apple  had  been  made  known  in  EnglsD  J 
in  1657,  tor  an  embassage  returning  to  thia  oonntiy  trom  China 
in  that  year  appears  to  have  bronght  Fine  Applea  thwae  «  s 
present  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  John  Nieobofl,  vhoi^seorettiy 
to  the  embassy,  desoribea  the  tmit  very  correctly ;  and  Evelyn 
in  his  "  Diary,"  onder  the  date  of  9th  Angnst,  1661,  sajs,  "1 
first  taw  the  faraons  Qwen  Pint  bronght  from  Barbadoee,  ma 
presented  to  His  Majeaty  (Charles  n.) ;  but  the  first  that  wtn 
ever  seen  in  England  were  those  sent  to  Cromwell  fonr  yelrs 
since."  Seven  years  anbseqnently,  Angnst  19th,  1668,  Evelja 
recorded,  "  Standing  by  His  Majesty  at  dinner  there  was  ot 
that  rare  fruit,  called  the  King  Pint,  growing  in  Barb^MS 
and  the  West  Indies,  the  first  of  them  I  had  ever  seen.  Hi^ 
Majesty,  having  cut  it  np,  was  pleased  to  give  me  a  pi«c«  of 
his  own  plate  to  taste  of,  bat  in  my  opinion  it  falls  short  of 
those  ravishing  varietiee  ot  delidoosoess  deecribed  in  Cspt. 
Ligon's  history,  and  others  ;  bat  poadblyit  might,  or  oertajclj 
was,  mnch  impaired  in  coming  so  far.  It  haa  yet  a  grsletnl 
acidity,  bat  tastes  more  like  the  Qoince  and  Melon  than  of  any 
other  trnit  he  mentioDi." 

It  may  be  that  from  the  crowns  of  these  that  Hose  auccM^eo 
In  raising  a  fmit  of  the  Pine  Apple  in  thia  oonntiy.  We  mJ' 
it  may  be,  because  there  is  a  portrait  in  oil  oolonrs  at  Keneiiig- 
ton  Palace,  representing  Bose  giving  a  Pine  Apple  to  Charles  D. 
Base  was  Uien  gardener  to  the  Dnchese  ot  Cleveland,  and  Ihe 
garden  in  which  the  present  ie  being  made  was  that  of  Domey 
Court.  Ot  that  piotnre  an  engraving  was  made,  and  we  dot 
pnblieh  of  it  a  copy. 

If  BoBC  was  snffldently  akiUuI,  or  so  fortnnate,  as  to  rip™  ' 
Kne  Apple  in  England,  it  became,  seemingly,  imm*diat«ly 
afterwards  a  loet  art.  for  neither  Evelyn,  London,  Wise,  B*«' 
nor  Switzer  speaks  of  it  as  an  object  ot  onltivation.  Soon  after 
Bwitzer  ceased  to  pnblish,  in  1732,  its  cnltivation  was  buowm- 
fnl^  attempted  in  HoUand.  This  was  by  M.  Le  Conr  (or  U 
Conrt,  as  written  by  Collinson),  a  wealthy  Flemish  merchwt, 
who  had  an  excellent  garden  at  Drieoech,  near  Leydec,  w 
which  he  pnblished  an  aoeonnt  in  1732,  and  died  in  1737. 
This  garden  was  visited  by  Miller  and  Jastioe,  who  speak  ol 
its  proprietor  as  one  of  the  greatest  enoonragers  of  gardeemg 
in  his  time ;  ot  hia  having  carious  walls  and  hothouses;  aid 
they  agree  that  he  was  the  first  person  who  snooeedsd  in  osl- 
livating  the  Pine  Apple.  It  waa  from  1"  '""~  "'-"-™- 
that  onr  gardeners  were 
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Deekor.  Pine  Apple  plants  had  been  introdaoed  into  the 
Amsterdam  gardens  long  previously,  whither  some  of  the 
plants  were  brought  from  the  Datch  East  India  settlements, 
bat  more  from  their  colonies  at  Sorinam  and  Cora^oa  in  the 
Wert  Indies.  In  1712  the  number  of  Pine  plants  thus  ool- 
keted  amounted  to  about  two  hundred,  but,  wough  Tigorous, 
thej  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  fruit-bearing  state.  Mr. 
Le  Goor,  says  Bradley,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  these  facts, 
was  not  discouraged  by  the  ill-8uocoss  of  others.  He  built 
Tarions  stores ,  and  adopted  different  modes  of  treatment, 
until  he  at  length  succeeded  in  producing  and  ripenizig  several 
hundred  Pines  annually;  and  the  plants  (suckers)  increased 
so  fast,  tiiat  the  gardener  raised  Mr.  Bradley's  wonder  bv 
telling  him  that  hundreds  were  yearly  thrown  away.  Thougn 
Mr.  Le  Cour  succeeded  in  ripening  Hues,  we  should  not  now 
say  anything  in  commendation  of  the  fruit  he  produced,  since 
Bndl^,  speaking  of  the  first,  says  '*  they  were  about  4  inches 
long.** 

In  1718  the  culture  of  the  Pine  Apple  was  for  the  first  time 
establuhed  in  England  by  Mr.  H.  Telende,  gardener  to  Bir 
Matthew  Decker  at  Bichmond,  in  Surrey.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Bradley  saw  there  forty  fruiting  plants,  of  which  the  smallest 
fruit  was  4  inches,  and  the  largest  7  inches  in  length.  {Brad- 
ley*i  Gen.  Treatise  of  Husbandry  and  Gardening,  i.,  209.)  He 
phinted  the  suckers  m  Auffust,  they  bloomed  in  April,  and  the 
fndt  was  ripe  in  fiyo  months  from  the  time  of  its  first  appear- 
ing. His  pits,  built  of  brickwork,  required,  for  heating,  three 
hundred  bushels  of  bark,  and  he  employed  tepid  water  in  sup- 
plying the  plants  with  moisture.  Mr.  Telende  employed  a 
thfomometer,  that  he  might  be  certain  of  the  temperature  he 
employed,  and  to  this  Mr.  Bradley  recommends  the  barometer 
and  hygrometer  to  be  added  as  guides  for  the  gardener.  Bose 
may  have  had  this  and  other  modes  of  heating  at  Domey 
Ciourt,  for  Evelyn,  writing  in  1685,  mentions  that  in  the  Apo- 
thecary Company's  garden,  at  Chelsea,  there  was  a  conser- 
vatory, in  which  the  Jesuitis'-bark  tree  and  other  rarities  were 
grown,  having  heat  beneath  in  a  brick  vault  furnished  by  a 
stove,  so  thrt  "the  doores  and  windowes  are  open  in  the 
hardest  frosts." 

In  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge  is  a  landscape 
by  Ketcher,  in  which  a  Pine  Apple  is  introduced,  and  this  is 
there  stated  to  be  the  first  fruited  in  England,  and  that  it  was 
podneed  at  Sir  Matthew  I>ecker's ;  but  if  the  picture  of  Bose 
More  noticed  is  correct,  this  is  not  strictly  in  accordance 
with  facts. 

Unconscious  of  our  intention  of  illustrating  the  history  of 
this  £ruit,  Mr.  Douglas  sent  to  us  the  following  notes: — 
"  The  Pine  Apple  may  truly  be  designated  the  king  of  fruits, 
li generally  heads  the  lists  at  the  fruit  shows,  and  holds  the 
Ui^est  position  on  the  dinner-table ;  but  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  write  lengthily  on  its  culture.  I  can  well  remember  the 
mysteiy  in  which  the  culture  of  this  fruit  was  shrouded  to  us 
young  aspirants.  It  was  to  us  the  lion  in  the  way ;  but  with 
miproved  appliances  and  increased  knowledge  Pine  culture  is 
not  at  all  difficult ;  indeed,  it  is  easier  to  grow  Pines  than  it  is 
to  grow  winter  Cucumbers  or  Ctrapes.  A  serious  mistake 
whioih  some  growers  still  make  is  to  grow  the  plants  in  pots 
out  of  all  proportion  toq  large ;  from  9  to  11}  inches  inside 
measure  is  sumoientiy  large,  the  small  size  being  used  for 
Queens  and  Jamaicas,  and  the  larger  size  for  Smooth-leaved 
Qiyennes  and  Charlotte  BothsohUd.  When  such  pots  are 
used  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  plants  to 
throw-up  their  fruit  within  twelve  months  from  the  time  of 
putting  in  the  suckers. 

**  The  beds  in  which  the  plants  are  plunged  should  be  fur- 
nished with  hot-water  pipes  for  bottom  heat,  which  will  afford 
a  muoh  more  equable  temperature  than  depending  solely  on 
fermenting  material.  Befuse  tan  is  the  best  medium  to 
idnnge  in,  and  20  inches  a  sufficient  depth.  A  body  of  tan  of 
tbisdepth  will  heat,  and  continue  at  a  sufficiently  high  tem- 
peratore  without  using  the  heating  apparatus  for  a  consider- 
able time  afterwards.  When  the  heat  declines  below  the  re- 
quired standard  the  hot  water  can  be  turned  on,  and  it  is  much 
better  to  trust  to  the  hot-water  pipes  than  it  is  to  be  f  requentiy 
taming  over  the  beds.  It  is  always  best  to  have  a  thermometer 
in  use  for  testing  the  bottom  heat,  and  when  it  declines  below 
85**  it  can  easily  be  raised  by  the  pipes  underneath,  so  that  by 
this  means  the  beds  can  be  kept  at  a  nearly  fixed  tempera- 
ture afl  readily  as  the  internal  atmosphere  of  the  house.  On 
the  other  lumd,  when  the  temperature  is  raised  by  turning 
and  renewing  the  beds,  the  cultivator  has  Uttie  or  no  control 
over  tiiem.    I  have  turned  over  a  bed  when  the  temperature 


had  declined  below  85'',  and  in  a  few  days  it  had  risen  to  120*  • 
only  a  very  littie  irei^  tan  had  been  added.  This  temperature 
would  very  probably  injure  the  roots  if  the  pots  were  deeply 
plunged.  As  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  renew  the  beds  with 
nresh  tan,  it  is  as  well  not  to  plxmge  the  poto  more  than  a 
third  of  their  depth  until  the  heat  has  subsided.  Once  a*year 
I  have  all  the  tan  sifted,  retaining  only  the  tough  portion, 
which  is  mixed  with  the  fresh.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is 
when  the  plants  are  repotted ;  the  high  temperature  in  the 
bed  is  conducive  to  the  formation  of  fresh  roots. 

"  Where  only  a  few  Pines  are  grown  it  is  best  to  put  in  the 
suckers  at  different  times,  as  in  that  way  a  succession  of  fruit 
will  be  obtained.  A  houseful  of  plants  all  in  fruit  at  one  time, 
and  nearly  all  in  one  stage  of  ripeness,  is  an  evidence  of  good 
culture,  but  it  is  not  always  desiiable  to  have  them  in  this 
way ;  a  succession  of  fruit  is  much  more  desirable. 

"  I  will  try  to  describe  the  method  of  culture  pursued  here. 
We  have  a  fruiting  house,  a  similar  house  for  succession,  and 
a  smaller  house  for  suckers.  All  the  houses  are  kent  con- 
stantiy  full  of  plants.  As  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  advanced 
house  other  plants  are  moved  on  to  supp]^  the  places  of  the 
fruiting  plants,  a  steady  bottom  heat  being  constantiy  main- 
tained in  each  house. 

«  Potting  and  repotting  the  plants  are  very  much  easier  opera- 
tions than  they  used  to  be.,  As  a  general  rule  I  put  the  suckers 
in  6  or  7-inch  pots,  according  to  their  strength,  and  when  these 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  the  plants  are  shifted  into  the 
fruiting  pots.  I  have  said  the  pots  should  be  well  filled  with 
roots,  but  the  plants  must  not  be  potbound.  The  potting 
material  in  which  the  Pine  succeeds  best  is  undoubtedly  good 
medium  turfy  loam,  with  a  sixth  part  of  rotted  manure  added 
to  it,  and  a  9-inch  potful  of  crushed  bones  to  each  barrowload 
of  the  compost.  PUce  the  potsherds  carefully  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pot ;  indeed,  this  last-named  operation,  though  very  often 
carelessly  performed,  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  it  is 
equally  important  to  use  some  means  to  prevent  the  loose 
mould  from  mudng  with  the  crocks.  Aftor  placing  the  pieces 
of  broken  pots  in  the  bottom,  put  some  rough  fibrous  ma- 
terial over  them,  and  in  potting  the  plants  ram  the  compost 
in  quite  firmly  with  a  wooden  rammer.  In  general  I  do  not 
water  the  plants  until  five  or  six  davs  aftor  the  time  of  potting. 
They  shoiUd  be  placed  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  of  say  95°,  and 
in  that  time  fresh  rootiets  will  be  formed,  which  will  be  ready 
to  take  up  tiie  wator.  This  should  be  used  of  the  same  tompe- 
rature  as  that  of  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  growing. 

"  It  is  highly  important  in  Pine-growing,  as  well  as  iu  all 
other  gardening  operations,  to  attend  carefully  to  the  minor 
details.  Watering,  ventilating,  and  maintaining  a  sufficientiy 
moist  stato  of  the  atmosphere  are  the  three  principal  elements 
of  success.  Water  the  plants  only  when  they  require  it.  It 
^rill  be  sufficient  to  look  over  the  beds  twice  a-week.  Use  the 
water  a  littie  warm  to  correspond  with  the  temperature  of  the 
beds,  and  when  tiie  fruiting  pots  are  pretty  well  full  of  roots 
use  weak  manure  water.  Ventilating  the  houses  should  be 
done  in  a  judicious  manner ;  do  not  leave  the  house  shut-up 
until  the  sun  has  been  f^Viiwing  upon  it  for  an  hour  or  two.  In 
summer  open  the  ventilators  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning — 
just  a  littie  at  the  highest  part  of  the  house ;  this  will  be  the 
means  of  filling  it  with  fresh  air,  and  will  not  materially 
lower  the  temperature.  The  air-giving  throughout  the  day 
must  be  regulated  by  the  effect  the  sun  has  upon  the  glass 
roof.  It  is  better  to  shut-up  early  in  the  afternoon,  to  retain 
the  sun  heat,  than  it  is  to  raise  the  temperature  afterwards  by 
artificial  heat.  When  the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian,  say 
between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  reduce  the  sir, 
shutting-up  altogether  an  hour  or  two  later,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  or  the  season.  I  never  svringe  the  Pines, 
but  in  summer  a  sufficient  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture  is 
maintained  by  keeping  the  evaporating-troughs  full  of  water, 
and  by  sprinkling  the  paths  during  Uxe  day.  In  winter  no 
water  should  be  in  the  evaporating-troughs,  but  water  should 
be  sprinkled  about  in  the  house  twice  a-day.  Insufficient 
ventilation,  and  an  atmosphere  overcharged  with  moisture,  are 
the  prevailing  causes  of  overgrown  crowns,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  more  unsightly ;  not  only  does  an  overgrown  crown 
detoact  from  the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  but  it  slso  seems  to 
appropriate  a  considerable  share  of  the  nourishment  which 
should  have  gone  to  swell-out  the  fruit. 

"  I  cannot  enter  into  much  detail  about  the  best  varieties  to 
cultivate.  If  I  were  confined  to  only  one  sort  I  would  grow 
Queens;  if  to  two  sorte,  I  would  have  the  Smeoth-leaved 
Cayenne.    The  first-named  sort  is  well  adapted  for  summer* 
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fmitiiig,  bat  in  wioter  it  is  devoid  of  flavonr  u  compared 
with  the  b«9t  Ttuiety  of  Smooth-leaTeil  Cayenne.  The  Blsok 
Junaioa  is  an  exceedinglj  fine-daToored  sart,  and  u  eicsllent 
for  winier  use,  bnt  the  Iroit  a  so  tbtj  small.  Charlotte 
Bothtchild  has  noble-looluug  finit,  and  it  is  sIbo  of  good  lla- 
Tonr,  and  keeps  well  after  it  is  cat.     I  cnt  sonte  frait  of  ibis 


variet?  and  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  as  eoou  aa  the;  vero  ripe, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  kept  for  a  month  hnng  up  in  au  airy 
frait-room.  The  Providence  may  be  grown  where  there  is 
plenty  of  room,  but  it  is  not  deeiiable  in  amaU  coUectionp. 
I  would  advise  all  thoBe  who  grow  only  a  limited  number  of 
plants  to  cuttivate  the  first  two  I  have  uaaied." 


M0N8TERA  DELICIOSA. 


Upom  glancing  at  the  engraving  and  the  name  of  the  plant  |  or  conservatory,  and  who  love  these  large-leaved  tropical-look- 
illnatroted,  many  ol  my  readers  maybe  incUned  to  say  there  |  ing  plantain  their  pleasure  gronndeduiicg  Bummer,  I  advise  to 
appears    to   be   nothing  ...        ... 


proeore  Moniteta,  for  it 
stands  perfectly  well  in 
such  a  stmotnre  dnring 
winter.  As  a  matter  of 
oourae  it  does  not  grow, 
and  therefore  it  is  not 
Etamped  with  the  Tigonr 
and  brilliancy  of  leaf  of 
it*  more  favoured  brother 
which  may  be  Ininriating 
in  a  Btove  temperatore ; 
but  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  in  this  lies  a 
great  secret,  tor  I  have 
invariably  found  those 
plants  whioh  do  not  grow 
before  planting  in  theopen 
air  ore  the  very  plants  to 
succeed  best;  they  take 
mors  kindly  to  their  sum- 
mer quarters,  and  make 
their  growth  during  aant- 
mer.  The  most  nsnal  plac , 
or  a  pltn  that  i«  frequently 
adopted,  is  to  winter  the 
plants  in  the  stove,  and 
get  them  to  make  their 
growth  early,  after  which 
ther  are  gradually  inured 
to  oodI  treatment  before 
their  final  removal  oat- 
side ;  bnt  I  am  perfectly 
aatisfied  that  no  amonat 
ol  hardening-oS  will  en- 
able the  plants  to  with- 
stand the  treatment  re- 
ceived nnder  the  snb. 
tropical  style  ab  well  as 
inducing  them  to  make 
their  growth  alter  they 
are  put  out  of  doors. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to 
stove  treatment  for  the  be- 
nefit of  those  wishing  to 
zeoB  01  our  stoves  in  tna  enjoy  its  delicmti  fruits. 

parterre,   and  this  plant  Hoaiten  deU«!<>u.  The  soil  should  be  rough 

amongst  the  number;  in  peat  and  loam  in  about 

Ehady  sheltered  situatione  it  llirives  admirably,  and  in  favour-  .  equal  partii ;  drain  wall,  and  give  copious  snpplieB  of  water; 
able  summers  will  make  cooBiderible  growth.  It  shonld  not,  {  indeed,  if  it  ia  alicvred  to  spread  over  a  tank  so  that  ita  long, 
liowever,  bs  left  oat  of  doors  until  the  tro&t  baa  an  oppor-  spotted,  snake. like  roots  can  descend  into  the  water,  nothing 
tnnity  of  leaving  its  marks  npon  it.  othenvlBe  it  viti  be  sadly  ,  better  can  be  provided  for  it.  Under  these  ciroumstances,  when 
disfigured.  Many  of  my  friends  make  this  admiesion  a  peg  to  .  it  has  attained  somo  size,  it  will  bloom  and  Imit  abundantly. 
hang  their  objections  and  dielikcB  upon,  aa^ng,  "  Oh,  yes,  j  The  Iroit  when  fully  grown  measarea  aome  12  inchea  in  length, 
your  sabtropical  plantu,  of  course,  muEt  be  the  first  things  and  from  6  to  H  inches  in  circumference,  the  flavour  portaMng 
looked  after;  no  cold  wind  nor  frost  muEt  be  allowed  to  touch  |  of  both  Pine  and  Melon— indeed  it  is  the  richCBt-flavoured 
liiem."     But  T  would  remind  those  who  thus  like  to  cavil  at  i  fiuit  I  over  tasted. 

the  nse  of  such  plants  ont  of  doors,  that  Geraniuma  do  not  '  One  word  to  the  consumers  ol  this  losoioue  tiuit  and  I  have 
like  frost,  that  Dahlias  soon  lofte  their  beauty  it  a  degree  or    done.    Do  not  attempt  to  eat  it  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  for 


atronainlt;  but,however 
first  appeKaccea  may  in- 
iluenoe  the  fair  sei  in 
arriving  at  a  oonoluaion, 
I  mnat  really  ask  one  and 
all  not  to  pass  a  verdict 
npon  this  plant  from  the 
accompanying  woodcut, 
but  to  wait  until  thev 
have  Been  it;  for, although 
noe  lent  is  depicted  taiUi- 
fjlly  enough,  the  habit  of 
tite  plant  is  too  large  to 
allow  its  beautiea  to  be 
shown  in  Buch  a  limited 
space.  Ifow,a4  regards  the 
i)une,Iintend  to  prove  to 
my  readei's  that  Uie  fruit 
is  most  dehcioos,  and  the 
plant,  OS  some  would  say, 
monstrously  beautiful. 

This  plant  ia  a  native 
of  Mexico,  but  I  am  an- 
able  to  Bay  of  what  part 
of  that  country.  It  forma 
■  fine  object  in  a  large 
stove,  where  it  will  grow 
luxuriantly  and  fruit  pro- 
fusely ;  its  magnificent 
a'jiniog  dark  green  leaves, 
which  are  to  cariouoly 
pierced  with  large  holes, 
rendering  it  an  object  of 
nniversal  admiration.  In 
the  plant  stove  it  was  ac- 
cordingly kept  until  the 
desire  to  proiliice  a  lemi- 
tropical  effect  in  our  gar- 
dens ont  of  doors  dnring 
the  summer  montha  led  to 
the  planting  or  plunging 
many  large-foliaged  deni- 


o  of  frost  tonchea  them,  and  so  also  do  the  out-door  Chtys- 
antfaemuma  if  frost  sets  in  early ;  thus  proving  that  the  aob- 
Iropioal  plants  ore  not  at  all  singular  in  their  liability  to  be 
injured  oj  early  froata. 

Amnteura  who  have  n<^  stove,  but  who  do  possess  a  greenhouse 


the  Bagments  are  attached  to  the  central  column  byUttle  block 
spines,  which  remain  on  the  column  when  the  fmit  is  quite 
ripe,  but  which  come  away  with  the  pulp  under  other  dream- 
stances,  and  stick  in  the  tongue,  ctnaiDg  great  anDoyauee. — 

ElFESIO   CBCD£. 


CULTURE  OF  CAMELLIAS  OUT  OP  DOORS  IN  CANTERBURY,  SEW  ZEALAND. 

I  LITTLE  thought,  aome  fifteen  years  ago,  I  should  ever  again  I  flower  it  in  the  open  air  amongst  other  evergreens  and  abroba 

see  the  Camellia,  so  highly  eateemed  at  home  for  its  beautiful    planted  promlHUously  in  Cauterbnry,  New  Zealand.    I  have 

Howere  and  toliage  in  vrintct,  or  that  I  should  be  able  to  |  succeeded  here  in  growing  many,  very  many  pIutB  considered 
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quite  tender  in  yonr  home  catftlogneB,  and  mnoh  less  hardy 
than  the  Camellia.  I  have  now  mneh  pleasnre  in  stating  that 
my  collections  of  this  plant  are  qnite  gay  daring  onr  winter 
months;  they  commence  bloomiog  in  April,  and  finish  in 
November.  They  have  enabled  me  to  gather  bouquets  for 
several  years  all  through  the  winter,  early  spring  flowers,  as 
Snowdrops,  Winter  Aconites,  and  the  like  accompanying  them. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  four  and  six  flower  buds  set  at  the 
tips  of  the  shoots,  and  generally  expand  one  after  the  other, 
the  centre  one  expanding  first,  such  flowers  in  some  of  the 
varieties  reaching  3  and  4  inches  across.  I  procured  my  plants 
at  first  from  SycLaey,  planted  them  out  of  the  pots ;  they  stood 
still  for  a  time,  and  made  no  growth  after  spreading  out  their 
roots  when  pluited.  I  account  for  their  slow  progress  at  first 
by  coming  from  a  warmer  climate  than  this — at  least  the 
climate  of  Sydney  is  not  so  changeable  as  ours.  When  they 
did  start  into  growth  early  in  spring  they  made  up  for  lost 
time,  and  my  bushes  are  now  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  my 
large  Portugal  Laurels.  One  precaution  I  take — I  never  use 
my  knife  except  for  cutting  flowers.  Pruning  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  either  at  the  roots  or  elsewhere,  they  do  not  require. 

As  regards  the  acclimatisation  or  naturaUsation  of  the 
Camellia  in  Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  the  fact  is  placed  be- 
yond doubt  now,  although  we  have  very  severe  frost  during  our 
winter  months,  and  very  cold  easterly  blasts  from  our  snowy 
southern  Alps.  But  all  Uiis  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  Camellia 
here  flowering  during  the  winter  months ;  for  some  hundreds 
of  flowert  weather  me  storm,  and  are  fully  expanded  at  one 
time.  Occasionally,  however,  the  young  shoots  when  newly 
formed  get  nipped  or  scorched  by  our  annual  late  spring  frosts, 
but  they  generally  recover  this  mishap  by  miUdng  a  second 
growth.  From  experience  I  flnd  some  rotten  manure  laid  on 
the  surface  under  the  bushes,  after  the  bloom  is  over,  is  of 
great  service  to  them. 

Some  writers  of  the  present  day  make  use  of  very  absurd  ex- 
pressions about  Canterbury,  such  as  the  "glorious*'  and 
"  splendid  "  climate,  and  so  forth.  It  may  be  found  so  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  Astronomer  Boyid's  party  when  they 
arrive  here  in  1874  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  ;  no  doubt, 
they  will  find  it  the  best  place  in  Uie  world  for  the  brightness 
and  clearness  of  the  heavens,  particularly  after  sunset.  I 
venture  to  state  none  of  their  pens  will  be  able  to  describe  the 
firmament ;  but  to  the  professional  gardener  when  the  moon 
and  stars  assume  their  brightest  aspect,  he  is  in  the  greatest 
dread,  for  he  is  sure  a  nipping  frost  is  in  store  for  his  tender 
plants  in-doors. — ^William  Swale,  Avonside  Botanic  Gardens, 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

1841  was  one  of  those  seasons  in  which  Potatoes  did  not 
braird,  owing,  I  believe,  to  their  having  been  heated  in  the  pit. 
Much  rain  and  late  snow  fell  that  year.  1842  was  a  very  hot 
dry  season,  and  1843  resembled  1872  in  all  its  features ;  it  was 
then  for  the  first  time  that  the  Potato  disease  was  brought 
under  my  notice.  In  those  days  commonly  a  boll,  or  sixteen 
pecks,  weighing  40  stone  of  14  lbs.,  could  be  purchased  for  from 
hs,  to  lOs.  It  was  during  the  winter  after  the  Potatoes  had 
been  stored  that  the  veritable  disease  manifested  itself.  It  was 
a  mystery  then  as  it  is  now.  The  pits  were  examined,  and  the 
tubers  found  in  some  cases  to  be  wholly  and  in  others  partly 
rotten.  The  mode  of  storing  was  blamed,  and  many  were  the 
devices  tried  to  prevent  a  recurrence.  This  brings  us  to  the 
spring  of  1844,  when  Potatoes  were  planted  as  usual.  The 
farmers  determined  each  in  his  own  way  to  store  his  Potatoes, 
and  so  prevent  the  rot  in  the  pit ;  but  alas  I  long  before  the 
Potatoes  were  ready  for  storing,  in  one  or  two  farms  the  blight 
occurred.  Although  tiie  dieease  appeared  in  1843  and  1844,  it 
was  not  until  1846  that  it  was  generally  felt. 

Like  many  more  at  that  time,  I  raised  Potatoes  from  seed,  in 
the  hope  that  I  might  succeed  in  obtaining  something  tiiat 
would  resist  the  disease.  At  this  time  I  had  to  retire  from 
country  life,  and  for  many  years  I  could  not  attend  to  my  fa- 
vourite pursuit,  but  as  time  went  on  I  onoe  more  took  to  the 
country,  and  have  experimented  a  little  with  the  Potato.  I 
believe  electrid^  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  disease ; 
and  to  prove  this  view,  in  one  case  I  planted  some  Potatoes  in 
an  iron  vessel  exposed,  but  kept  in  a  moist  state,  such  as  I 
had  observed  the  earth  to  present  when  the  disease  made  its 
appearance.  All  these  Potatoes  became  diseased.  In  the  next 
experiment  I  planted  in  a  wooden  vessel  well  drained — ^these 
Potatoes  were  not  diseased ;  and  in  a  third  experiment  I  planted 
in  ordinary  flower  pots.    After  the  tubers  began  to  swell  I 


placed  the  pots  upon  their  sides,  so  that  no  rain  could  enter 
the  soil,  and  kept  the  foliage  exposed  to  the  air  and  weather — 
these  did  not  become  diseased. 

From  the  three  experiments  it  will  be  seen  that  exposure  to 
the  air  did  not  bring  on  the  disease,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
tubers  were  subjected  to  continual  dampness  that  the  evil 
appeared.  My  opinion,  borne  out  by  experiment,  is  that  the 
cause  of  the  Potato  disease  is  continued  wet  in  the  soil,  and 
the  greater  the  adherence  of  the  soil  to  the  tuber  the  more 
virulent  the  disease.  The  time  at  which  the  tuber  is  attacked 
is  just  when  the  skin  begins  to  thicken  (Potatoes  with  thick 
and  well-fonned  skins  are  always  free  from  disease,  and  those 
diseased  have  not  completed  the  process) ;  the  continuous  wet 
prevents  the  natural  process  taking  place,  consequently  the 
growth  of  the  Potato  is  checked.  Failing  to  draw  its  usnal 
nourishment  from  the  foliage,  and  to  exhaust  the  super- 
abundant moisture,  it  becomes  overcharged  with  the  latter, 
and  putrefaction  takes  place :  hence  the  spots  of  fungi  (Nature's 
scavengers)  appear;  but  before  this  the  tubers  have  undergone 
a  change. 

In  support  of  my  opinion  let  us  look  at  one  or  more  fields 
of  Potatoes.  How  often  have  we  not  seen  one  part  of  a  field 
diseased  and  the  other  not,  or  have  seen  one  field  diseased 
and  the  other  free  ?  If  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  the  electric 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  why  does  it  not  act  on  all  fields  alike  ? 

Let  us  now  ascertain  what  is  the  mode  of  cultivation  that 
affords  the  greatest  per-centage  of  sound  Potatoes.  In  1872  I 
planted  upwards  of  one  hundred  varieties,  including  Bed- 
skinned  Flourball,  Paterson's  Victoria,  and  other  well-known 
sorts.  The  whole  of  these  were  diseased ;  the  early  varieties  were 
completely  lost.  Any  sound  tubers  were  amongst  the  late 
ones.  Notwithstandixig  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  eariy 
planting  and  early  sorts,  they  are  not  free  from  the  attack. 
The  greatest  amount  of  Potatoes  free  from  disease  is  obtained 
from  newly-reclaimed  land,  if  the  soil  allows  the  water  to  pass 
away  freely;  in  fact,  often  the  only  Potatoes  in  the  county 
quite  free  from  disease  have  been  obtained  from  this  souroe. 
Again,  a  good  per-centage  of  sound  Potatoes  is  obtained  from 
dry  sandy  land,  and  yet  when  these  remained  free  from  disease 
those  in  the  adjoining  fields  were  useless,  although  there 
was  the  same  atmosphere  for  all.  The  drier  the  soil,  unless 
rich  humid  or  decaying  material  has  been  used,  the  freer  from 
disease ;  even  upon  soil  a  little  humid,  where  tufts  of  grass 
or  other  weeds  of  a  gross  habit  are  plentiful,  many  sonnd 
Potatoes  are  produced.  Planting  Potatoes  alternately  with 
some  plant  that  requires  much  moisture,  such  as  the  San- 
flower,  might  be  beneficial.  I  am  convinced  that  by  planting 
Potatoes  upon  newly-broken-up  ground  (or  what  had  been  lea 
the  year  previous), better  crops  would  be  obtained,  and  a  larger 
per-centage  of  sound  Potatoes.  Or,  in  preparing  ground  in  we 
year  previous,  say  July  or  August,  have  the  ground  manured 
and  well  plou^^ed,  then  sow  Vetches  or  Tares  thickly;  lot 
t^em  decay  upon  the  ground,  and  plough  them  in  in  spring, 
then  plant  in  the  ordinary  way  without  manure. — ^A  Lj^abk- 
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Ween  the  soil  wUl  admit  of  being  moved  with  advantage,  let 
every  vacant  piece  of  ground  be  roughly  dug  or  trenched.  Keep 
the  Broecoli,  Celenf,  and  Spinach  free  from  dead  and  rotten 
leaves.  If  the  soil  in  the  production  bed  of  Aspafraaua  should 
become  dry  give  it  a  liberal  supply  of  water,  so  tnat  it  may 
reach  the  roots.  The  neglect  of  attending  to  this  particular  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  unproductiveness,  the  earth  at  the  roots 
being  excessively  dry,  while  the  top  is  kept  moist  by  gentle 
watering.  Where  young  Carrots  are  wanted  early  prepare  a 
slight  hotbed  for  the  purpose,  cover  it  with  leaf  mould  to  the 
depth  of  6  or  8  inches,  in  which  sow  the  seed.  A  little  Badish 
seed  may  be  scattered  on  the  bed  at  time,  but  the  plants  must 
be  drawn  in  a  young  state.  Prepare  dung  for  the  main  early 
beds  d  Cucwmhers  ;  make  a  small  seed  bed  for  raising  the  plants. 
Where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  autumn-sown  Lettuces,  ox  which 
there  is  a  general  complamt,  sow  on  a  slight  hotbed  or  in  boxes 
in  a  forcing  house,  the  plants  to  be  afterwards  pricked  into  a 
frame.  As  the  Sea-kale  which  was  covered  first  is  cut,  remove 
the  pots  or  boxes  to  that  portion  which  has  hitherto  had  no  cover- 
ing, so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession.  The  dung  and  leaves  which 
have  been  previously  used  will  serve  the  purpose  again  if  a  little 
fresh  be  added.  Sow  MiLStard  and  Cress  once  a-week  in  a  little 
heat ;  the  soil  can  scarcely  be  too  dry.  For  all  these  purposes 
much  fermenting  material  is  necessary ;  but  there  is  always  a 
quantity  of  refuse  from  the  flower  garden  as  well  as  the  kitchen 
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Burden,  which,  instead  of  being  taken  to  the  rot-heap,  onght  to 
be  made  ayailable  in  the  fnme  ground. 

raUIT  OABDKN. 

Where  the  planting  of  fmit  trees  is  not  finished,  it  shonld  be 
deferred  a  month  or  six  weeks  longer ;  meantime,  prepare  tlie 
ground  for  their  reception.  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  if  proned, 
mtkj  now  be  washed  over  with  a  mixture  of  cow  dung,  clay,  soot, 
and  lime  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  thick  paint. 
Plimu  and  Cherries  will  be  benefited,  by  washing  with  a  similar 
mixture,  adding  to  it,  if  thought  necessary,  tobacco  water  and 
flowers  of  sulphur. 

FLOWXB  OABDEN. 

Where  any  of  the  beds  in  the  flower  garden  require*the  soil  to 
be  removed,  frosty  mornings  offer  an  opportunity  of  doing  the 
wiurk  cleanly  and  expeditiously.    By  fur  too  little  attention  is 
paid  to  trenching  and  draining  flower  beds.     It  is  surprising 
hofw  much  better  tender  plants  support  the  summer  drought  in 
beds  that  have  been  trenched  than  in  tiiose  that  have  been 
merely  dug.    Any  of  the  annuals  that  have  been  injured  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  wet  weather  had  beUer  be  cleared  away,  and  the 
ground  between  the  plants  stirred-up  on  a  dry  day  with  a  small 
hoe ;  this  will  do  them  good.     Wallflowers,  Sweet  Williams, 
Hollyhocks,  and  the  more  hardy  biennials,  may  be  removed  to 
the  nower  borders.    Wallflowers,  if  for  frsijpirance  alone,  should 
be  planted  abundantly  in  all  gardens.    Auriculas  will  sometimes 
at  tais  season  show  a  truss  of  flowers,  which,  of  course,  must 
be  taken  off.    Should  it  happen  to  be  what  is  termed  a  heart 
bloom,  some  danger  of  losing  the  plant,  in  consequence  of  the 
stem  decaying  at  the  centre,  may  ti^e  place  unless  it  be  at 
once  removed  in  a  proper  manner.    The  hest  way  ia  to  merely 
pluck  off  the  pips  without  injuring  the  stem.    Biice  will  often 
attack  Polyanthuses  at  this  time  of  the  year,  especially  when 
in  frames,  and  commit  serious  ravages  by  eatmg-out  the  heart, 
and  it  will  require  some  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  grower  to 
prevent  them.    Snails  ana  slugs  are  also  great  pests  to  both 
Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses.    A  little  fresh  loam  placed  under 
a  flat  tile  raised  at  each  comer  by  small  pebbles  is  found  to  be  the 
best  mode  among  many  recommended.     The  purchase  of  those 
favourite  flowers  the  Carnations,  if  not  already  done,  had  better 
be  deferred  to  planting  time.    Tulips  must  still  be  sedulously 
eared  lor  on  frosty  nights,  by  covering  as  before  alluded  to.    We 
may  expect  frost  and  snow;  and  where  gardens  are  exposed  to 
the  intnuion  of  hares  and  rabbits.  Pinks  as  well  as  Carnations 
stand  but  a  poor  chance  when  the  ground  is  covered,  as  the 
destroyers  wiU  scratch  away  the  snow  to  obtain  access  to  them. 
A  net  made  of  tarred  twine  wiU  be  found  an  effectual  preventive 
when  stretched  to  short  stakes  round  the  beds. 

GRBBNHOUSS  Ain>  CONSERVATOBT. 

Orange  trees  that  have  been  forced  last  spring  and  kept 
in-doors  last  summer  will  now  besin  to  grow,  and  if  they  are  m 
good  condition  they  will  flower  freely  on  the  young  wood  and 
uttle  side  spurs.  In  order  to  get  them  into  regular  shapes  the 
strongest  snoots  ought  to  be  stopped  occasionally  with  the 
finger  and  thumb — not,  however,  till  the  flowering  is  over. 
March  is  time  enough  to  repot  esjablished  plants  of  these,  but 
young  ones  in  small  pots  ma^  be  shifted  now  and  turned  into 
bottom  heat  in  the  forcing  pit.  No  plant  delights  in  bottom 
heat  more  than  the  Orange,  and  few  plants  will  live  over  the 
winter  in  a  low  temperatmre  like  it ;  it  will  stand  more  stove 
heat  at  all  times  when  treated  as  a  stove  plant.  Another  pecu- 
liazitjT  noticed  in  the  Orange  is  that  it  requires  less  earth  to 
grow  in  to  produce  heavy  crops  of  fruit  than  any  other  plant  of 
file  same  sise;  bad  drainage  and  too  large  a  pot  would  soon 
injure  the  best  Orange  tree  in  the  country.  Avoid  as  much  as 
possible  letting  in  strong  currents  of  cold  air  at  this  season,  even 
when  going  in  or  out  of  the  door;  but  in  mild  weather  like  the 
present  yon  may  give  air  for  several  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
oay.  "Water  early  in  the  day,  and  keep  the  plants  in  tibe  con- 
servatory constantly  clean  from  dust  and  insects.  The  great 
point  to  attend  to  in  the  greenhouse  is  to  keep  the  plants  from 
growing  till  as  late  in  the  spring  as  possible.  Such  plants  as 
show  a  disposition  to  grow  eany  should  be  removed  to  the 
oddest  part  of  the  house,  or  to  cold  frames  in  mild  weather — 
anything  rather  than  an  early  spring  growth,  unless  for  some 
special  purpose.  As  fires  are  seldom  wanted  after  this  time  for 
mrying  the  house,  as  little  fire  heat  as  possible  should  be  used, 
and  any  covering  at  hand  to  throw  over  the  glass  in  frosty 
weather  will  lessen  the  necessity  for  strong  fires,  which,  besides 
the  economy  of  saving  coals — an  object  of  importance  this  year 
—is  much  better  for  the  health  of  the  plants.  Pelargoniums  and 
Cinerarias  require  more  heat  than  the  woody  greenhouse  plants, 
and  are  kept  in  houses  by  themselves  in  nurseries  and  large 
establishments;  but  where  there  is  only  one  house  for  the 
whole,  these  may  be  kept  in  the  warmer  end. 

STOVB. 

A  few  plants  will  now  or  soon  begin  to  grow  in  large  collec- 
tions, dome  time  ago  this  used  to  be  the  first  note  of  prepara- 
tion for  potting,  but  now  few  gardeners  will  pot  or  shift  plants 
for  the  next  six  weeks.  A  good  criterion  for  the  time  of  spring- 
potting  any  plant  is  when  the  roots  are  observed  to  grow  freely. 


It  follows,  therefore,  that  plants  which  are  grown  in  bottom 
heat  will  require  shifting  much  sooner  than  those  on  shelves. 
Pruning  more  or  less  is  necessary  for  almost  all  plants,  and  the 
time  for  this  work  is  regulated  b^  that  when  the  plant  is  ex- 
pected to  flower.  One  gardener  wishes  a  plant  to  flower  in  May, 
a  second  does  not  wish  to  have  it  in  flower  in  July,  while  a  third 
is  endeavouring  to  keep  the  same  plant  from  flowering  till  Sep- 
tember. He  who  flowers  his  plants  nearest  their  natural  time 
will,  of  course,  have  the  most  success.  Little  water  should  be 
given  during  this  month,  and  the  house  should  be  kept  at  a  low 
temperature. 

FOBCZNO  PITS. 

From  70^  to  TS"*,  or  even  80°,  of  regular  bottom  heat  day  and 
night  may  be  kept  up  in  the  forcing  pits.  The  surface  heat 
may  be  regulated  bv  ventilators  from  55°  to  80S  but  it  may  be 
allowed  a  little  higner  by  sun  heat ;  too  much  heat  at  first  is 
sure  to  end  in  disappointment.  Boses  of  all  sorts  do  best  when 
brought  first  into  a  temperature  of  56^,  with  a  bottom  heat  of 
769  f  and  not  to  pass  60®  till  aU  the  eyes  are  Udilj  started.  A 
dry  atmosphere  is  best  for  very  early  forcing ;  we  can  always 
supply  moisture  as  we  think  necessary.  Becently-built  pits,  and 
especially  where  tanks  are  used,  are  troublesome  for  this  branch 
of  gardening,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  moisture  they  produic  o 
— W.  Kbanb.  

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

XITCHEK  OABPEM. 

Thb  weather,  with  two  or  three  days'  exception,  has  been  too 
wet  even  to  dig.  Thanks  to  asphalt  floors  for  farm  buildings 
and  huge  Dutch  bams,  into  which  rats  cannot  enter,  we  have 
had  more  than  our  usual  supply  of  these  destructive  animals 
and  of  large  grass  mice,  and  tiiough  we  trap  them  we  do  not 
seem  ^reativ  to  lessen  the  number.  They  attacked  Carrots  and 
f  Parsmps  wholesale  before  we  took  these  up,  and  they  have 
made  great  havoc  among  the  Brussels  Sprouts,  destroying  and 
mutilating  even  more  than  what  they  ate.  They  have  been 
worst  where  there  is  a  part  unwalled  :  but  no  wall,  unless  very 
smooth,  will  k^ep  out  a  rat.  Where  there  are  trees  on  walls,  of 
course  these  act  as  so  many  suitable  ladders  for  them.  An  ex- 
cessive head  of  game  may  be  a  great  evil,  and  partly  to  feeding 
game  we  may  attribute  the  great  increase  of  ralis ;  but  whatever 
the  cause,  if  a  genend  effort  be  not  soon  made  to  lessen  their 
numbers,  the  quantity  of  good  food  thev  will  eat  and  destroy 
will  be  truly  serious.  Just  think  of  a  farmer  boasting  of  kill- 
ing  three  hundred  rats  when  taking  down  one  Wheat  stack  C 
What  they  eat  is  bad  enough,  but  what  they  render  useless  is 
much  more.  Surely  some  ferrets  and  a  regular  ratcatcher 
would  have  been  the  most  economical  modes  in  the  end.  A  few 
individuals  attempting  to  thin  them  in  their  own  place  will  be 
of  no  avail.  Bats  are  noted  for  their  sagacity  in  emigration,  and 
they  will  soon  leave  a  place  for  a  time  when  it  gets  too  hot  for 
them. 

FBHIT  OIBBBN. 

Everything  is  so  wet  that  we  must  xefer  to  former  notices. 

Pruning  can  be  well  done  when  at  all  fair  above,  the  weather 
is  so  nuld,  ,and  more  especially  if  light  boards  are  used  for 
standing  on.  We  often  defer  pruning  small  fruits  long  enough, 
because  we  have  had  the  birds  and  tneir  attacks  on  the  buds  to 
think  about.  In  two  or  three  cases  where  the  spur  buds  of 
Currants  have  been  much  injured,  we  left  the  last  year's  shoots 
longer  thai)  usual,  and  as  they  were  well  ripened  they  produced 
fine  dusters  of  fruit,  though  the  bushes  lost  somewhat  of  their 
compact  regular  outline.  In  general  Bod  and  White  Currants 
should  be  spurred-in  so  as  to  fruit  from  masses  of  buds  on  the 
spurs.  Oooaeberriet  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  in 
general  it  is  better  to  leave  a  number  of  middle-sized  snoots  for 
more  than  half  their  length,  as  if  these,  from  the  centre  of  th» 
bush  being  left  rather  open,  are  well  ripened,  they  will  produce 
the  best  DTuit.  Black  Otirrants  produce  best  on  the  middle- 
sized  shoots  of  last  summer,  and  these  should  be  left  unstopped. 
The  pruning  should  consist  in  removing  the  very  small  andtha 
very  strong  shoots,  so  as  to  give  light  and  air  to  those  that  are 
left.  The  middle-sized  shoots  of  last  season  will  generally  be 
the  most  productive. 

All  the  foregoing  fruit  trees  can  be  well  grown  as  standards 
on  clean  stems  from  8  to  5  feet  in  height.  The  advantage  of 
this  in  small  gardens  is  that  the  froit  will  be  very  clean,  and 
the  ground  may  be  more  thoroughly  cropped  and  cleared  under- 
neath. But  had  we  a  small  garden  of  our  own  we  would  treat 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  much  as  we  do  Baspberries — that  is, 
grow  them  in  rows  or  as  boundaries,  and  train  them  to  a  simple 
wire  trellis.  After  trying  many  modes  we  have  found  none 
better  for  Barberries ,  it  is  far  superior  to  stakes,  arches,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  If  you  wish  to  toun  them  well,  have  a  stout 
iron  upright  at  each  end,  and  smaller  ones  6  feet  apart,  with 
holes  to  receive  four  wfres  in  a  height  of  4  feet,  and  to  these 
fasten  the  Baspberry  canes  of  last  year  at  4  to  6  inches  apart. 
We  have  secured  the  same  result  more  simply  by  using  wooden 
posts  and  straining  one-twelfth-of-an-inch  wire  along  them, 
fastening  the  wire  with  an  eye  or  staple,  or  a  small  bent  nail 
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firmly  driyen  in  and  fixed  agahut  the  wire.  For  this  purpose  few 
stakes  are  necessary,  and  the  wire  even  now,  when  all  ironwork 
is  beyond  its  nrice,  is  after  all  cheaper  and  neater  than  stakes. 

For  all  small  gardens  such  small  strained  wire  fences  would 
occxipy  the  least  room  for  Onrrants  and  Gooseberries ;  and  sup- 
posing that  the  espalier  wires  were  little  above  8  feet,  or  at  the 
most  4  feet  in  height,  and  were  at  least  4  feet  apart,  a  great 

goantity  of  clean  miit  could  be  obtained,  and  the  whole  could 
e  netted  over,  so  that  a  person  could  go  underneath  the  net  to 
gather  at  will.  The  space  between  the  rows  could  be  filled  with 
what  also  needed  protection,  as  Strawberries,  &c.  From  what 
little  we  have  previously  done  in  this  way,  this  is  the  plan  we 
would  adopt  ijf  we  had  a  small  garden  of  our  own,  and  we  wished 
to  make  the  most  of  little  ground. 

Under  such  a  system  we  would  incline  to  toeat  Gooseberzies 
much  on  the  same  plan  as  Currants-— that  is,  to  spur  them  when 
they  filled  their  places ;  and  in  both  cases  we  should  depend 
mnch  on  summer-pinching,  for  that  is  tiie  plan  to  have  well- 
swelled  ripened  buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoots.  We  have  done 
fairly  when  we  fereated  Black  Currants  in  the  same  way,  but  not 
BO  well  as  when  we  left  the  shoots  of  last  summer  of  medium 
growth  at  their  full  length.  The  summer  treatment  of  Basp- 
fcerries  consists  chieflv  in  tfaxmiing-out  all  the  smaller  shoots,  so 
as  to  leave  enough  of  the  stronger.  According  to  the  kinds ,  Rasp- 
berries should  be  from  4  to  6  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  If  in  a 
piece  they,  too,  can  be  netted  over,  though  they  make  a  fine 
eingle  line  as  a  boundary  where  birds  are  not  troublesome. 
Aaapberries,  like  Vines,  can  hardly  have  too  much  nutriment ; 
bat  the  manure  must  ohiefiy  be  given  at  the  surface,  and  a  slight 
lorkiiig^ver  rather  than  deep  d^ging  should  be  resorted  to,  as 
the  roots  qoma  so  near  the  surface.  Jn  the  case  of  the  Haspbezry 
the^ummer  treatment  should  chiefly  consist  in  the  thinning-out 
•of  the  weaker  and  the  extra  nnmerous  fresh  shoots;  and  even 
under  the  best  treatment  these  will  be  apt  to  occupy  so  much 
l^paoe  that  «n^  permanent  crop  between  the  rows  would  not  be 
aoitable;  but  in  such  oasas  we  have  had  between  the  rows  fine 
lines  of  Ijottuces,  Badishee,Mid  Cabbages,  not,  however,  allow- 
ing, them  to  remain  too  lon^.  , 
A  few  words  more  espectaUy  to  those  who  see  their  way  to 
prone  thus  early.  If  you  can  do  this  without  nightmare  visions 
of  birde  v^am  buda  vou  ought  to  be  thankful.  If  at  all  afraid, 
wash  the  bushes  with  a  thia  paint  of  soot  and  quioklime.  This 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  buds  instead  of  injuring  them.  If  much 
afraid,  use  more  lime  than  anything  else,  as,  though  the  taste 
will  not  be  so  repellant,  the  white  colour  wiU  be  more  antago- 
nistic to  them.  We  have  saved  many  a  tree  with  the  white 
oolooring  when  the  darker  colouring,  however  disagreeable,  was 
made  of  no  acoount,  as  the  point  of  the  fruit*bud  soon  emerged 
from  the  colouriog,  and  was  pounced  upon,  whilst  in  similar 
•oiroumstanoes  the  white  colour  kept  the  birds  aloof.  Any  de- 
terrent is  more  pleasant  and  effective  than  trapping  or  poisoning 
sweet  birds.  We  can  hardly  grudge  a  tomtit  a  few  buds  in 
apring  when  we  have  seen  the  shoals  of  caterpillars  he  carries  to 
njs  young  ones  in  sammeir. 

As  a  preventive  against  many  evils— as  fly  and  caterpillar^ 
aiter, pruning  and  washine  as  above,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  scrape 
on  with  a  hoe  all  the  soil  from  the  base  and  around  the  plants  of 
Ounants,  Gooseberries,  Ac,  fnlly  an  inch  deep,  and  draw  it  to 
the  oentre  between  the  rows.  There  forking  or  di^mns  may  be 
permitted  a  spit  in  depth,  and  sU  the  scraping  should  be  burned 
at  the  bottom,  and  a  little  fresh  soil  pUc^  at  the  base  of  the 

?^**"'  r^^J^^'^  ™"*y  ^9^  ^'  oaterpiHars  and  insects  wUl  be 
destroyed  if  j>laoed  even  6  inches  from  the  surface,  although 
ihev  would  oome  out  in  myriads  if  only  an  inoh,  or  lees  ^v^i*^"  an 
inch,  from  the  sozfaoe.  In  our  younger  days  we  proved  this 
with  catorpillaTS  over  and  over  again.  Had  we  plenty  of  boys 
•we  would  never  allow  a  white-winged  butterfly  to  slight  in  our 
gardens.  Best  assnred  that  inall  snob  cases  prevention  is  better 
than  Qure. 

In  answer  to  two  oorrespondents  we  must  add  a  few  remarks, 
merely  stating  just  now  that  Pear  and  Apple  trees  to  be  grown 
«aost  profitably  and  in  little  room  must  be  trained  in  the  dwarf 
or  pjrramidal  style,  and  be  pruned  on  the  spur  system,  after  due 
finger-stopping  in  summer,  and  that  they  should  be  protected 
torn  birds  by  washing  the  trees.  Where  there  are  only  a  few 
trees  a  simple  hair  or  fibre  brush,  sold  at  less  than  half  the 
price  of  hair,  will  do  to  wash  the  shrubs  and  trees;  but  where 
many  are  to  be  gone  over,  we  reoommend  making  up  a  large 
inb  of  wash,  and  tubs  in  sucoession,  and  using  for  washing  or 
covering  the  trees  a  syringe  with  the  nozzle  end  regulated  by 
^  finger  or  thumb.  If  the  lime  is  fresh,  the  operator  should 
have  a  sack  or  overall  of  mats,  &c.,  to  keep  his  clothes  from 
being  stained.  By  this  plan  a  great  number  of  trees  and  shrubs 
may  easily  be  encrusted. 

OBNAMBNTAL  BBPABTMBNT. 

See  previous  weeks  as  to  plants,  potting,  watering,  &c.  We 
have  so  occupied  our  space  that  we  can  find  room  for  only  one 
idea.  We  have  heen  ptantinq  a  good  deal  for  cover,  ornament, 
&c.  Among  others  we  have  had  a  lot  of  Spruce  from  3  feet  to 
5  and  6  feet  in  height.    Need  we  say  that  those  we  could  take 


up  at  home  were  likely  to  be  the  most  successful,  as  frequently 
alladed  to?  If  we  were  a  gentleman  we  would  have  a  little 
nursery,  eet  nice  young  plants,  keep  them  from  two  to  more 
years,  ana  take  them  up  and  plant  them  as  wanted.  This  is  the 
true  economic  plan,  as  we  have  pruned  trees  without  number. 
This  was  not,  however,  the  simple  idea  we  wished  to  give  out. 
In  planting  in  exposed  places  trees  from  3  to,  say,  6  feet  in 
height,  much  trouole  is  often  involved  in  frequent  treading  to 
keep  the  plants  steady  and  prevent  the  disruption  of  the  fresh- 
formed  roots.  In  all  such  cases  the  treading,  &c.,  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  giving  each  plant  a  neat  little  stake  from  three- 
quarters  to  1  inch  in  diameter.  This  fixed  in  the  ground,  not 
close  to  the  stem,  but  12  or  15  inches  from  it,  and  brought  to  the 
young  tree,  and  fastened  with  a  bunch  of  ^prass  or  moss  between 
the  stake  and  tree,  will  mrevent  all  moving;  and  the  staking 
and  tying  with  cord  will  be  much  more  economical  than  other 
modes  to  prevent  the  moving  of  the  pluits  by  wind. — ISl  F. 

TBADE  OATALOaUBS  BEOBIYED. 

W.  Ontbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  liondon,  IX.—CtOdlqffue  of 
Select  Vegeteiblet  Flowm-,  and  Farm  Seeds,  &c.yfor  I87S. 

Smith  h  Simons,  36  and  38,  Howard  Street,  St.  Enoch  Sqiisre, 
Glasgow. — Ovitural  Guide  and  Seed  Catalogue. 

John  Scott,  Teovil,  Somerset.— Co^oJo^d  of  Choice  Seeds  for 
the  Kitchen  Garden,  the  Flower  Garden,  and  the  Farm. 

Wheeler  &  Son,  Gloucester,  and  59,  Mark  Lane,  London. — 
''  Little  Book,"  or  Select  Seed  List. 

DiokBadclyfle&  Co.,.129,  High  HQlbom,London,W.C.— -fl^prmii 
Oatdloffus  of  Vegetable,  Agricultural,  and  Flower  Seeds Jtc. 

H.  S«nnett,  Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Stapleford,  near  Wilton, 
Wilts.— !ZVa<i«  List  of  New  Boses  for  1873. 

Thomas  Bunyard  &  Sons,  Maidstone,  Ashford,  and  Allington, 
Kent.— jDsffcr»><iv6  Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Agri- 
oultwal  Seeds.        ______._^.^ 

TO   CORRE8ROHDENT8. 

*«*  We  veqiMft  that  no  erne  will  ^nite  privately  to  any  of  the 
eonrespondents  of  the  "  Joninal  of  Hortixmltnre,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Ooimtry  Gentleman.**  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  tmjnstifialile  tronble  and  ezpaose.  All 
eommonications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  JSditor^  of  the  Journal  cf  Sorticalture,  de.,  llhFUet 
Street,  London,  E.G. 

Wd  also  reqnest  that  oonespondents  will  not  mix  np  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjeois,  If  they  espect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  oonveniantly,  but  write  them  on 
sepaittteeomniunieatMiis.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  qnestioos  at  onoe. 

N.B. — ^Many  qnestionB  most  ranain  naansweiad  until  nazt 
week. 

Books  (£.  T.  L.).—"'BMUh  Wild  Flowera"  'wUI  not  teedi  yon  iMteay,  tat 
the  plates  and  deB(»iptiona  wiU  anable  yon  to  identify  the  plants  whan  botany 
has  tan^t  roa  to  dlieern  to  what  geoeia  they  bel4Mig.  Hastenfe  editkn  <» 
Henfreyg  "  Blimentaxy  Gnine  of  Botany*'  -will  teaeh  yon  both  vystomaUe 
aadphyriologteal  botany.  We  know  of  no  sMb  wotk  on  entomoloffy  as  joa 
mention,  tat  KaeslUn^a  oatt^rotanaeedUioa  of  Sizby  and  Bpeaoe^  "Znto- 
mology  "  wUl  aid  yon. 

Tams  (J.  Pavne).—ML  the  yama  (Dioaeorea)  xeqnire  to  be  grown  ante 
glass  and  heated.  They  moat  hate  a  light  rich  soil,  be  propa^ea  bydiTiding 
the  taben,  and  haye  a  day  tempecatnre  of  80°,  and  at  ni^t  00°. 

PannjiiA  Fiktweb  {S.  X^uU0]r)^-The  colour  la  not  new,  aod  then  an 
anperior  in  the  market. 

Jabilm  Sbsds  akd  Buias  {A.  A.  JT.).— We  know  of  none  deafaaMe  that  are 
not  ahMdy  in  thia  conntiy.  Tonr  biother,  if  he  can  jonmay  Into  the  in- 
terior, mnat  look  oat  for  eooaething  attracfelTe  and  nnknown  at-pieaaBb  ban. 

TBXPaBATTTBSB  OF  CRmiVTKAS  BvBS  (B.  If.  P.).— At  GUswick  in  1881  it 
was  89^;  in  1880,4°;  and  hi  1881, 80°. 

AoAVB  {Oenturion).-'lt  ia  tlie  eommon  Agvn  ametieana  warlao*ta.  We 
cannot  aay  what  jdaata  of  it  are  worth. 

PancQLA  JAPOMJCA  (W.  W.  TT.).— Toor  variety  with  daik  elaiety  foliage 
and  raiiegated  dooble-llowen  ia  vaiy  handaooiaattd  novel. 

Stcphaxotxs  flobibohda  Ttanr  (D.  Oam«).<-*We  tUak  that  It  cannot 
bensefnl.  It  belonga  to  a  natonl  order  ahlafly  dlsiingaiihad  ier  esMtio  and 
porgative  qoaUtiea. 

Oravk-obowimo  fob  Mabxbt  (F.  R,  F.),^Vfe  think  a  Madsraale  ni^t  be 
obtained  lor  a  qaantity  anah  aa  you  name.  A  manager  for  aiMh  an  eatahUah- 
ment  riioald  have  JB160  a-yaar,  a  reaidenecrand  vegetables. 

PLAivrnio  AXD  Tbaibimo  FII.BBBTS  (FUberD.-'TbB  Kantiah  mode  la  to 
train  the  plant  a  np  with  a  single  atom  of  less  than  a  foot  in  hei^t,  after 
whioh  the  branohea  are  trained  outwards  by  being  tied  to  a  wire  or  other 
hoop,  BO  as  to  give  them  a  sort  of  shallow  bashi-like  rorm,  which  is  mahttaitifHi 
throughout  their  aftergrowth.    All  ahoota  rising  from  the  eeatre  are  removed, 
very  often  by  being  pulled  out  in  enmmer.    The  advantagaa  of  thia  tasin 
shape  are  that  it  enables  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  centre  of  ^e  plant  aa  well 
aa  on  the  aunny  aide  of  it,  and  a  foil-grown  planti^ion  of  aeveral  aeraa  may 
often  be  seen  showing  trees  fully  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  mdre  than 
5  feet  high  at  the  outside  tips.    Sevoro  pruning  is  adopted,  and  all  suek«ra  are 
carefully  removed.    Usually  speaking,  the  mnaU  wood  of  the  prevlons  year's 
growth  produces  the  fruit,  and  short  spurs  of  these  are  only  left  in  winter,  aO 
the  groas  shoots  being  entirely  taken  away.    We  woaid  not  advise  yoor  tceea 
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to  b^  0Bt  ^amm  if  tht  boogha  oaa  be  Utai  t^  tba  nqolMd  f am*  Imt  U  thai 
OMUiofe  be  don*  they  maj  be  eot ;  or  if  a  portioa  of  the  more  atubbom  were 
eat  oat,  perhepe  yoa  miglit  oommenoe  tbe  «keleton  fov  the  fatiun  with  tbose 
that  remain.  A  hoop  of  any  deacripiion  from  2)  to  8  feet  in  diameter  wQl 
answer  tar  trafadng,  and  nsdaUy  coiIy  one  hoop  la  wanted  for  eaoh  tree,  and 
thaa  one  magr  be  taten  awagr  when  it  la  no  longer  needed.  See  artieleB  on 
jciloert^uKuwiag  in  oox  fdnaev  toIi 


BT  Flits  {Jam^ttr  Ifntmmui).  —We 
eaaily  Imagfnir  thai  the  haai  of  the  fine  may  be  aaffleient  to  bum  peal 
jgnt  cmK  il«  bat  yoa  nraal  goacd  againal  toofleroeoombuation  by  having 
a  chMie  fitting  atdapil  door  and  a  eloae-fitting  fomaoe  door.    Seep  the  latter 
Amt  wad.  the  former  open  oatil  the  fire  ia  burning  well,  and  yoa  have  about 
all  the  beat  in  tiie  fine  yon  want,  then  doae  the  ashpit  door,  and  a  vexy  small 
opening  wQl  be  sniBeiaDt  to  anetaln  a  alow  oomboation.    For  the  top  of  yonr 
floe,  and  aieond  year  tee  wbeae  yoa  aae  to  aet  a  wooden  frame,  ao  ae  to 
moke  a  tmtiima  heel  hotbed  from  yoor  fine,  we  woold  reoommend  a  Ttaaing  of 
at  leaat  4inahee  of  akmea,  fliate,  chnkera,  or  briokbatat plaeed  aa  openly  aa 
poaaible,  enedaUy  on  both  aidea  of  the  flue,  and  wiien  what  ia  plaoedon  the 
top  of  the  floe  and  oa  the  aidee  ia  broaght  to  a  level,  oovor  all  over  with  an 
inoi  of  itaie  dean-waabed  gxaveL    On  this  eet  yonr  pfamta,  or  plonge  in  aand 
oar  aabeff,  with  the  bottom  at  the  pete  reetingon  the  graveL    Before,  however, 
yoa  pteoe  the  aoaiMe  of  gzarel,  have  a  amaU  dniia  pipe,  !(  or  2  inehee  in 
diameter,  fixed  among  the  atones  at  every  4  feet  in  front  of  and  at  the  baok 
of  tba  fine,  not  over  it,  bat  aay  9  or  4  indiea  from  it.    The  upper  end  yon  oan 
ftuniah  wtth  a  wooden  phig,  and  taking  that  out  yon  oan  borrow  heat  from 
bottom  to  top,  and -by  pooling  water'down  on  the  atonea  yon  can  have  moist 
heat.    Ten  will obaegve  that  by  this  anangement  aaeh  water  lanol  to  go  on 
the  Une,  bat  on  tUe  atones,  fte.,  a  few  indhea  from  it.    With  a  little  attention 
yoa  maiy  do  wonders  irith  aneh  a  bed,  especially  if  yon  can  use  a  waterproof 
wfeUug  far  tt  at  ni^k    A  fine  baid  bottom  may  be  made  to  the  ooM  pit  in 
fiwot  of  the  gieeuLooaa  by  eooeietlttg  it  with  a  aUght  alope.    The  ooocrete 
magr  be  formed  of  one  part  of  qnlekllme  and  five  piffta  of  dean  gravel,  wUh 
water  to  adz.    Pwbeps  the  simi^ssl  plan  weald  be  a  few  inches  of  ooal  aahes 
sot  zUdlad  fbMh    If  we  hnre  net  qoitannderslood  year  ease  ysa  mast  write 
again,  and  a  few  pencil  lines  alu^wing  the  portion  of  year  beds,  booae,  and 
Jlne^  nal^rt  enaMaoa  to  aaswar  ytm.  better.   Tba  above  modes  wabav^pnved 
toba 


—We  aboold  pi  ain  hsatbig  from  the  sooilny  boUer,  and  wa  woold  odaot  of 

tbn  two  famaeestbalflremwiiiak  yoa  tain  the  least  water  for  asob    Keeping 

tlito  In  mind,  it  matters  litae  from  what  boiler  in  the  ecollery  or  the  kHehen 

joa  take,  joar  pipea»  aa  we  onderstaad  that  in  eiCber  case  the  top  of  the 

boOar  woold  be  lower  than  the  floor  of  the  greenboaae.    Provided  yoa  can 

rise,  aQ  win  be  well  if  yonr  boiler  be  always  kept  full,  and  that  will  be  best 

dona  bjbavteg  a  sapnip  eastern  kept  fall,  that  wiU  be  2  or  8  feet  higher  than 

thalilghast  p^intSe  hooass  that  highest  point  bslag  fnmUied  with  an 

open-lit  ylpa   Then  year  flerw  pipe  woold  go  frem  near  the  top  of  the  boiler, 

and  yoor  retain  pipe  come  in  dose  to  the  bottom.    If  you  can  obtain  these 

eonfitlum,  then  the  smmQ  fomaee  and  boilers  would  be  the  beet    Too  will 

observe  that  if  maah  water  ia  taken  oat,  even  with  aeonstant  supply  in  the 

fistemi  the hsatin  ttiep^ea  will  very.    However,  we  would  never  thinkof  a 

aepaiatastovwnnderaadkoondltiona.    Yonr  beet  plan  will  be  to  have  atrong 

gas  pipes  1  inch  in  diameter  as  flow  and  letum  to  the  boile^ 

these  with  Mnah  pipes  inaide  the  hooaa 


■oa  AiB  Fzras  Bxnmae  ovss  (/.  8.  ^).— In  saeh  a  case,  your 

dyis  to  take  the  small  gsa  eapaaskm  air  pipes  oatside  the  hoase 

and  point  the  eada  dawnwmds,  so  that  any  esoapa  should  not  do  harm. 

Ibaefflax  of  boiling  water  and  ateam  in  the  house  would  be  luinoos.    8e- 

MBdly,  amka  the  sapply  olstem  to  the  lioiler  Iwger,  so  that  the  water  may 

have  room  to  eqaad  witfaoat  romdag  over.    Tmidly,  and  mors  especially, 

moderate  yoor  fioea.   Avoid  ever  having  the  water  in  the  pipes  at  boiling 

heat.    SbmU  plaoaa  are  eaaily  overheated ;  180^  in  the  pipee  will  be  quite 

higb  enoagh.    If  that  be  not  enough  it  is  better  to  have  more  pipings  and 

yon  wiB  save  the  eoetiafBeL    As  soon  aa  the  pipee  ssehota  sasali  emotharod 

fire  will  keep  them  hot.    Ifaeh  TWischief  is  often  done  bypotting  too  nrach 

fnelbeneatttbeboOBr.    If  yoapUosafaUtea^kettleontheflreyou  wUlflnd 

that  befcae,  and  aa  soon  as  boinng  takes  plaee,  the  ecpansioa  of  the  water 

will  eaneemnehwatsi  to  ran  over,  and  the  same  thing  will  take  plaee-in  the 

pipee   of  yonr  Uttts  hoase.    Of  ceoxae^  when  the  water  cools,  yoor  pipes 

wiUnotltafidL    Hafceetheiiiipaitaiiiieof  hapiingyoar  sto  pipseoaUdde  snd 

of  not  ovwrtisaHno  thawiaer,  aatha  mora  it  is  healed  the  greater  will  the 

be. 


OoHvosRson  nm  PiamSNa  aTaaaM  (N.  F.  Ht)^-It  ia  ssMom 
to  paint  standard  trses  to  dsstrey  egga  aadlaaws,eKsspt,indssd,  for 
ba«(ApUalaBlgini)  on  Apple  tress.  We  have  efltetaaUy  deetrayed  this  fay 
appljing  boiled  aU  to  the  alTeeted  parts  with  abrush.  Gishant  compound, 
at  the  rate  of  18  ois.  to  the  gallon  of  watery  is  a  good  wash  for  other  trees 
Pwaehiai  Nsetsriaos,  Hams,  As.  Another  good  oompoeition  is  made  of  8  ozs. 
of  flowess  of  sulphur,  8  osa.  of  soft  soap,  and  a  little  soot  to  half  aflaUon  of 
volar;  adAailtttsohkytothtekanit,aadaiply  withataroah. 

OBOHAan  Hox7aa(J'.  jr.),^This  is  to  be  spaoprooCed,  and  80  fast  long  by 
aoieet  widow  We  think  No.  1  of  your  plana  is  ths  beet  and  simpleat;  abed 
an  xoaadand  a  bed  in  the  centre^  the  beds  4  f set  8  iachea,  and  the  walks 
Sjsetwida.  SaehahoaaariMaU  at  leaal  be  froni4ito6feethighatthe 
aavea— htt^iar  if  yoa  like.  The  number  of  pots  should  be  regulated  br  tlie 
aiaa  of  tlifttreea,  and  that  yoa  can  calcalateaa  well  sawacaiL  Smailplanta 
xm  stands  feet  apart,  large  plants  4feet  ormore,laager  atHl  6feet ;  bat  4feet 
will  do  for  fair-sized  pyramidal  treee.  As  regards  the  other  matters  there 
will  be  differences  of  opinion.  We  Iwve  taken  pot  trees  outside  in  winter, 
botyonthewbt^,  we  prefer  them  to  remain  inside.  lifttag  in  aotonm  gives 
•Poaghof  raoipEaaiBg,  and  if  the  treee  am  in  larva  pots  they  will  not  need 
npotting  ofleot  hot  abwiMbsve  the  aarfaeo  soft  removed  carnally,  and  rioh 
top-dreasingB  gtreB  ia  winter  or  very  eeiiy  in  spring.  The  matter  wiU  be 
aUBdad  to  ere  Umg*    We  boUeva  tha  honaes  rsfarrsd  to  are  nsaCol,  but  we 


lAMMWAsa  09  9Ton  OoLouB  (X  B.).— Burnt  amber  added  to  the  lime- 
wash  wiU  give  it  a  browniah  tinge ;  but  we  ahould  add  the  aame  proportions 
of  salphur  vivun  aa  of  Ume,  and  bring  the  whole  to  the  conalstenoy  of  thin 
paint  irith  4  oss.  of  ^ne  to  a  gallon  of  water  simmered  dowly  over  a  fire  until 
the  e^  was  tbonaghly  dissolved,  then  xnized.  II  wUl  give  the  c<^oar  yoa 
wish. 

QmAfKALB  DaeiiBD  (/.  jL,  £riir&itoaV— We  are  unaibie  to  aoeoont  for  the 
root-stems  being  hollow  and  rotten,  only  we  think  they  have  been  scooped 
Into  bolee  by  some  Insect  pest,  probably  slugs  or  leathereoats,  and  the  heavy 


zahBS  of  tha  paataotamn  and  winter  have  flUedthaaeheilewa  with  water  and 
oaased  decay.  We  should  advies  yoa  to  have  the  ground  di  eased  with  gas 
lime  at  the  rate  of  one  peck  to  90  square  yards,  scattering  it  evenly  on  the 
antlace,  and  pointlng-in  very  lightly  with  a  focfc.  Let  the  iioM  remain  fer  a 
month,  then  give  a  thorough  dreesiag  of  weU-zotted  manure,  dig  the  ground 
deeply,  and  leave  it  until  Maadx ;  then  ai^ly  another  drneaing  of  rocten 
manure  and  leaf  soil^  ioxkiag  it  in,  and  polveriaing  and  maldng  the  soil  -fine. 
At  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April  yon  may  draw  drills  an  inch  deep  and 
16  inches  ^part,  place  Sea-kale  seeds  in  the  drills  about  2  inches  apart,  and 
cover  an  inch  deep  with  fine  aoil^-that  is,  if  yoo  take  ap  the  plaota  for  forcing; 
but  if  you  force  thua  on  the  ground,  have  the  rows  2  feet  6  inehee  apart,  and 
at  every  2  feet  put  in  aix.  seeds  in  a  cirde  that  the  pots  will  cover,  a^d  in 
two  years  yoa  will  have  plants  for  f oidng.  We  consider  Sea-kale  is  forced 
with  the  greatest  certainty  when  taken  up  and  plaoed  in  a  house  with  a  tem- 
perature of  55°,  covering  up  so  as  to  secure  thorough  M».nnhi»g  of  the  shoota. 
In  place  of  sowing  seed  yoo  may  pat  in  piaats  that  will  answer  i(x  forcing 
after  a  year's  growth.  An  open  aitoayon  ia  moat  saitaUe  for  Sea-kals. 
Buring  growth  yoa  cannot  water  too  often  with  liquid  manure;  and  before 
planting  or  sowing  you  may  give  a  dresaing  of  half  a  peck  of  aalt  to  80  aqoare 
yards,  and  repeat  the  application  at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June. 
Salt  is  good  for  the  growth  of  the  flea-kale,  aad  also  destructive  to  slugs. 

SavaaAB  GBB^NitTMS  ozf  OifB  Stn  (ftei'wdsa).>"We  have  no  expeiieoce 
of  budding  Gemnioms,  bat  we  have  known  ee  many  as  sixteen  kinds  pot  on 
one  stem  if  grttMag.  The  beet  time  to  do  this  is  from  Hareh  to  May  in- 
dusive,  choosing  a  good  strong  plant  with  the  reqoirad  number  of  ehoota  to 
begiafledtSndintiDdaeaigitinteatemperatareof  60°to66'>;  kaepilnther 
doee  and  meist,  and  it  will  grew  freely*  la  a  week  or  tea  daysgiaft  with 
the  kinds  yoa  wish,lettlag  a  few  leavss  remain  beyond  the  grafted  parts,  so 
that  yoa  will  proceed  by  side  graJUni^  Bind  the  stalls  with  cotton,  cover 
wUh  gnrftlag-wsKt  thnvgh  we  usuaUy  dispense  with  this,  and  poton  a  Uttle 
moea,  keepias  doee,  moist,  aad  shaded  until  the  gnlts  are  gvewiag;  then 
theUfataataaselooeened  nod  air  madnallj ailmittsilj  Ai 
is  to  proceed  by  inarching* 


(J.  D.)^We  tUakthal- 
Tonhava  chaaen  tha  bssi  position  for  ymu  aeeafaoaaa,  bat  we  weald  not 
haveitfaeta^  eaat  bat  saalh,thoai^  othatwtea  there  might  beaeenaider- 
abls  aaviag  by  balldiag  so  as  to  soil  eaiating  watts.  Apart,  however,  ftem 
the  saving  that  may  be  effected,  we  diould  deddedty  have  it  to  fase  eeath. 
We  do  not  like  it  so  far  from^  your  house.  Gould  vou  not  have  it  where  tha 
rockory  is,  by  taking  down  aamuch  of  theKVfeel  wall  as  you  reqoire  the  bouse 
to  be  long?  This  woold  give  yon  a  maeh  better  aspect  for  yonr  house,  and 
with  an  end  adjoining  vour  house,  from  which  you  could  probably  have  a 
doorway  opening  into  the  greenhouse.  The  wall  might  be  taken  down  to 
4  feet,  and  have  upilght  glass  6  feet  neat  the  street,  which  would  bring  your 
gmaiih<»iae  front  level  with  the  10-feet  walL  Ton  could  have  the  house  the 
width  of  the  apaoe  up  to  the  flagged  yard;  and  the  roof  need  not  be  a  steep 
one ;  1  foot  fafi  to  every  8  feet  of  width  is  sufllclent.  The  internal  wall  may 
be  8  feet,  with  about  the  aame  height  of  glaaa  aa  the  south  side,  the  roof  span. 
Ton  will  have  a  good  high  houss,  whidi  we  should  glaze  throughout  with 
rou|^  plate  glass  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  stokehole  could  be  in  the 
flawed  yard.  You  could  have  abdvea  for  small-growing  plants,  whilst  yoa 
would  have  hdght  for  specimen  Camellias,  Fuchsias,  Acacias,  d;e.  The  ynHf 
however,  may  not  be  yours,  therefore  not  available.  The  rockery,  in  caee  ci 
the  greenhouse  being  adjoining  tha  boose,  ww  should  move  to  the  low  end 
of  the  garden;  or  if  yoa  have  the  greenhoase  whars  yoa  propose,  leave  it 
where  it  is.  One  walk  up  the  centre  of  the  garden  we  should  consider  quite 
suffidsati  and  we  abmild  do  away  wtth  theother  twO|  snd,  leaving  the  bocrders, 
convert  aU  the  reel  into  grass,  with  flower-beds  cut  out,  alternated  with  beda 
of  ahmbs  and  a  few  dotted  about  as  specimens.  The  following  ahrubs 
would  probsUy  aaaeeed ; ->  Bbododsndronat  Aneabas,  Berberis  Darwinii, 
B.  Aquifollom,  Brooms,  Pemetfya,  Andromeda  floribunda.  Ledums,  Kafanias, 
ForaytUa*  Dsatiiiw  UMc,  Hsaereoa,  Xarda  Japonica*  Asaleas,  HoUy, 
Weigda,  Blbee,  Ylnoas.  Thoma,  Labonaaa,  and  Mountain  Ash  do  well  if 
you  tUnk  they  will  not  be  larger  subjects  than  you  require.  Boses  would  do 
fairly,  choosing  the  free-growing  kinds.  Most  herbaceous  {daats  would  tfailvek 
The  Finns  will  not  sneeeedweU;  thay  require  ahada  and  moialaia;  givetheaa 
thoee  snd  thsy  will  do  iUtly.  The  Bpssa  wa  should  have  on  the  Manetti 
sleek,  thoogh,  the  ground  being  heavy,  thi^  would  do  on  the  Briar.  We 
should  have  the  ground  well  manured,  and,  if  practicable,  add  some  freeh 
soil,eapaeiaUy  totf. 

TaBPanaTuaa  ov  Watbh  worn  SvoTa-  AQOAnca  {Arfkiur  F.).— The  water 
in  the  tank  of  yoor  stove  with  two  hot-water  pipes  in  it,  which  raise  the  water 
to  a  temperatore  of  100'',  is  much  too  hot  for  aquatics.  It  would  be  quite  hot 
enough  for  most  kinds  of  stove  aqnatlea  If  it  were  Aiereiy  heated  by  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house.  We  preanaae  ih»  tankreoeivee  theraka  water  of  the  roof, 
heneatha  neeessity  for  tha  hot^water  pipes  so  aatoralsethatempeBalareto  that 
of  th»hDase ;  bat  if  yoa  use  it  at  lOv*  for  wmleiing,  ills  much  too  hot  for  the 
weUrdoing  of  the  plants.  It  should  beappUed  at  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
hoase«  which  you  may  ascertain  by  taUng  the  lowest  or  night  temperature, 
say  now  66^,  and  the  highest  day  temperature  TC,  and  adding  them  together, 
wUdti  wffl,  when  divided  by  2,  giVe  62)^,  whieh  ahoaldbe  the  temparature  at 
this  season,  and  that  is  suiident  for  stova  afootiss  new;  Tba'Waterof  joar 
taakia8S«>too 


DxavAaoa  and  Dans  or  DaAim  nr  Glav  {L.  f.).— ^9ia  dzalna  alieold  ba 
15  feet  apartf  and  not  leer  than  8  feet  deep,  if  yoa  have  an  oatlst  for  tha<» 
depth,  and  ahould  not  eaeeed  4  feet.  The  latter  depth  vre  ahould  prefer. 
Drains  1  foot  deep  woold  merely  take  away  the  surfMe  water,  leaving  the 
ground  beneath  wet  and  cold,  which  would  encoorage  the  growth  of  moss,  and 
otherwiaetend  toprodueeabad  turf,  whareaa  the  de^wr drains  woold eaeoorage 
the  grassea  and  dlseooiage  the 


SaLBcr  Oa»LitsMTA&-vouA»BD  OaaamRMTM  FiiAifn  (Oalne).— Braaana 
aoslraliSfD. indivlsa,  LoaaaMa  almjaaHssiiaai  Fhoiminm tenax  vailagatam, 
Bhopate  aastralis,  Yuoea   aloift»lia  variegata,  Y.  fllamentesa    variegate, 
Y.  qoadricder,  Eoira  latifolia  vaiiegala,  Basllytion  longifoUom,  Seaforthia. 
elegans,  aad  PhoBnik  rediaata. 

Patmiiio  Beaaa  (liisn»y.--^e  Boassthat  have aaade  sheetaS  or  4  feet  long 
we  woold  prane  to  within  six  or  eight  eyes  of  their  baee,  outting-in  the 
weaker  shoots  to  three*  foor,  or  two  eyes  aeeording  to  their  strength,  or  yoa 
may  only  remove  the  weak  and  nnilpe  points  of  the  shoots  and  peg^down.  By 
the  latter  mode  you  will  have  more  Boses,  bat  indltidually  they  will  not  be 
sueh  fine  blooms  as  by  the  former  mode  of  pruaing. 

Pmno  FOB  Obxxnbottbb  {Idem).— To  maintain  In  yoor  house,  with  the  ex- 
ternal temparature  at  8S°,  a  temperature  of  4S°,  yon  will  need  80  feet  of  4-inch 
hot-water  pipes;  but  aa  the  tempemtnre  oal-doocsfUls  very  often  to  2Q», 
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sometimM  10"  and  lower,  70a  will  need  <ID  feet  to  mftlntein  •  tempemttire 
of  450  when  it  is  S(F  oat-4oen,  end  96  feet  when  the  temperetoie  oateide 
U  10^ 

iMPBOTDia  Cboqubt  Lawm  (0.  B.).  —'As  it  ie  oompoeed  of  e  veriety  of 
weede  and  moes,  it  ie  oaeetionable  whether  the  old  toxf  is  worth  xelaying.  It 
is  for  yon  to  decide  whether,  after  the  ground  has  been  thorous^y  prepared, 
it  would  not  be  better  to  lij  fresh  turf.  If  yoa  decide  to  use  the  old  turf 
again  take  it  off  erenlr,  thoron^^  drain  the  sroond,  patting  in  drains  16  feet 
apart,  and  8  to  4  feet  deep,  with  proper  fall  and  oatlet,  and  then  dig-in  adress- 
ing  of  well-rotted  mannre  and  ashes,  or  old  lime  rubbish,  throwing  or  maldmg 
the  surfaoe  quite  lend.  It  would  be  well  if  you  could  aUowthe  ground  to  lie  a 
time,  and  when  it  has  dried  break  the  surface  well,  and  tread  so  ae  to  make  it 
floe.  Hairing  made  the  surfaoe  quite  eren,  lay  the  turf  and  beat  gently.  We 
would  then  0¥e  a  top-dressing  of  some  well-rotted  manure  or  rich  compost, 
And  after  spreading  let  it  lie  until  the  beginnfag  of  ApriL  With  an  early 
prospect  of  rain  we  would  rake  well,  remoying  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
manuie  or  eompost,  and  aU  stones,  and  sow  orer  it  8  lbs.  of  Qjnosurus  crls- 
tatus,  6  lbs.  Feetuca  dnriusoula,  4  lbs.  Poa  nemoralis  semperrirens,  8  lbs. 
Tiifolium  repens,  and  4  lbs.  Trifblium  minus,  in  mixture  forone  sore.  Scratch 
or  rake  OTer  lightly,  and  then  roll  welL  Yon  will  be  safe  in  relaying  the  lawn 
between  now  and  tibe  dose  of  March.  We  do  not  know  what  more  you  can  do 
to  the  lawn  with  relaying  it  than  to  drain  it,  and  top-dress  with  short  manure 
orrich  compost.  From  the  presence  of  moss  and  weeds  with  a  poor  growth 
of  grass  we  think  your  ground  needs  draining.  Any  improTement  without  it 
will  probably  be  thrown  away. 

EucHAUs  AMAzomcA  Tbsatmsiit  (A.  M.  (?.).— Keep  it  rather  dry  at  thi> 
sieason,  giving  no  water  except  to  prevent  its  flagging,  and  in  March  repot  the 
plant  and  grow  it  in  a  bottom  heat  of  75°.  Bupp^  it  liberally  with  water 
when  growmg  freely,  lessening  the  snpphr  when  it  ceases  to  do  so,  and  keep 
ik  dry  for  some  weeks,  after  which  it  will  most  probably  flower.  It  requires 
to  be  grown  in  a  stove,  and  to  have  a  light  alxy  poeitton.  A  eompost  of  two 
parts  fibcons  loam,  one  part  each  leaf  soil  and  sandy  peat,  with  a  free  admix- 
ture <rf  silver  sand,  and  good  drainsge,  will  grow  it  welL 

Pi>AiiTB  roB  OoyxRXNO  Stumps  or  Tbbxs  (7*.  S.).— The  different  kinds  of 
fry,  Honqrsuckle,  Gotoneaster  miorophylla,  Yineas,  Olematises,  and  Virginian 
Creeper,  with  climbing  Boees,  will  be  suitable.  Tbuoy  should  be  planted  about 
a  yard  apart.  It  would  be  well  to  give  the  plants  some  good  rich  soil,  so  ae 
to  ensure  their  starting  fredy. 

PLARTxxa  PoTATois  OH  MiADOW  LAND  (Jii««).— Wc  should  advisc  your 
having  the  ground  now  ploughed,  or,  preferaUy,  dug,  turning  the  turf  to  the 
bottom,  so  that  it  may  not  interftee  inth  the  after-operations.  In  March  we 
should  manure  the  ground,  spreading  the  manure  on  the  surfaoe,  and  then 
drill  and  plant.  March  or  the  early  part  of  April  we  consider  quite  late 
«aough  to  plant  Potatoes.  If  you  plougn  the  ground  it  would  be  well  to  take 
a  crop  of  Oats  this  year,  manuring  in  autumn,  and  ploughing-in.  Let  the 
KTOund  lie  over  winter,  and  bring  it  into  good  tilth  in  spring  by  dragging  and 
harrowing._  Plant  the  Potatoes  at  the  end  of  Mareli  or  early  in  April  without 
manure, 
year, 

iiARowing 

heaviest  crops  of  Potatoes  we  remember  was  obtained  in  this  \njt  the  drills 
being  manured  at  planting. 

Naxb  or  Fbuit  (T.  T.,  Mi^MlMse).— Yiear  of  Winkfleld. 


FOULTST,  BEE,  ASD  nGEOV   OHBOHIOLE. 


hen ;  the  former  a  grand  bird,  being  Tory  good  in  beak,  hood, 
and  chain,  and  very  rich-oolonred.  In  Antwerps  the  first 
was  a  good  hard-feathered  Dun  cock,  with  a  good  Boman  nose, 
the  second  also  going  to  a  Short-faced  fiK)od  Dun ;  and  third  to  a 
Long-faced  Blue  cock,  very  good.  Fantails  contained  some 
very  large-tailed  birds,  some  of  them  sadly  out  of  condition  in 
tail  with  overshowinf ;  the  first-prize  hen  bein^  very  large  in 
tail  and  short  in  back.  The  second  was  a  White,  in  splendid 
condition,  and  third  a  bird  perhaps  with  the  best  motion  in 
the  class.  In  the  Variety  class  a  grand  Black  Barb  was  first, 
a  good  Black  Swallow  second,  and  a  Fawn-coloured  Pi^y 
Pouter  third.  The  Selling  class  contained  some  very  good  burds, 
brought  together  in  consequence  of  a  silver  cup  being  offered  for 
the  best  pen.  The  cups  were  all  civen  in  addition  to  the  money 
prizes.  The  cup  was  won  with  a  Blue  Pouter  cock  very  good  in 
style,  19  by  6|,  and  well  put  on  his  legs ;  the  second  prize  went 
to  a  good  Dun  Cairier  cock ;  the  thira  to  a  Blue  Pouter  hen, 
well  marked  and  very  showy,  several  other  birds  in  the  class 
being  very  good.    The  awards  were  given  in  last  week's  number. 


HEXHAM  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

The  Show  in  all  respects  was  a  great  success,  and  taking  into 
consideration  there  being  several  shows  held  at  the  same  time,  the 
entries  were  good  both  in  poultry  and  Pigeons.  In  the  eleven 
classes  for  poultry  were  143  pens.  Another  year  it  is  intended  to 
increase  the  classes  materially.  For  Pigeons  there  were  thirteen 
open  classes,  with  several  local  club  classes,  mustering  about 
280  pens. 

In  the  Hamburght  all  varieties  competed  together,  the  first 
prize  going  to  a  pen  of  Silver-spangled.  In  the  Variety  class 
Houduis  were  first,  and  Blue  AnoaluBians  second  and  third.  In 
the  Selling  class  a  pen  of  good  Black  ELamburghs  was  first,  and 
several  other  good  pens  were  notable  in  the  class. 

In  Pigeonsi  commencing  with  Trumpeters,  the  special  cup 
«»}ered,  and  first  and  second  prizes,  were  won  with  birds  of 
the  new  tvpe.  The  third  and  very  highly  commended  were 
very  good  birds  of  the  old  sort.  In  Gamers  the  first-prize  bird 
was  a  very  smart  young  Dun  hen.  the  second  a  good  Black ;  the 
third  also  going  to  a  Black  cocIl,  good  in  eye  and  body,  but 
sadly  short  of  wattle.  For  Pouters  there  were  sixteen  entries, 
cemprising  some  first-class  birds ;  the  first  prize  went  to  a  Blue 
cock,  second  to  a  verv  good  White  but  sadly  out  of  condition,  the 
third  to  a  Blue  whicn  was  also  very  flat.  In  Short-faced  Tum- 
blers the  first-prize  bird^also  won  the  cup  for  the  best  pen  in  the 
Show,  except  Trumpeters.  In  the  Selling  class  the  first  was  a 
pretty  little  Almond  cock,  very  good  in  head  and  beak;  the 
second  was  a  very  nice  Almond  hen ;  the  third  going  to  a  Blue 
Beard  hen.  In  Long-faced  Tumblers  were  many  verv  good  birds 
both  in  Almonds  and  Mottles.  The  first  was  a  Yellow  Mottled 
hton,  a  gem ;  the  second  was  a  very  rich-feathered  Almond  cock ; 
the  third  a  Black  Mottled  hen.  Dragoons,  with  the  exception  of 
the  winners  were  not  sood.  The  f^t  prize  went  to  a  capital 
Blue,  the  second  to  a  Yellow,  and  the  third  to  a  Silver.  In  English 
Owls  the  first  was  a  Blue  cock  with  an  extraordinarily  good  head 
and  well  frilled ;  second  going  to  a  White,  but  he  shows  too  much 
eye-cere ;  and  the  third  went  to  a  Silver  cock.  In  Turbits,  Blues 
were  first  and  second,  point-headed^  and  a  very  nice  shell-crown 
Blue  was  third.  In  Jacobins  the  prizes  were  swept  off  with  two 
capital  Yellows  first  and  third,  the  second  going  to  a  pret^  Bed 


KENDAL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  following  awards  were  made  at  this  Show,  held  on  the 
10th  and  11th  inst.:— 

DoBUNoe  (Coloured,  except  SilTowQiiey).— Ooefc.— Cap,  B.  W.  BidhardaoB- 
a.  J.  White,  Warlab7.  Nortiballerton.  8,  T.  Statter.  he,  J.  Hartley,  Winder, 
mere.  H01W.— l.D.Gellatt7,Mei<le.  S,R.  D.Holt.  8,  J.White.  ke.N.BoaaeU; 
W.  W.  Bnttlidjra. 

DoRKiNOs  (ffilTer-(}re7  or  any  other  Tariety).— Cock.— 1.  Hies  B.  nmUams » 
Henllys  Berriew.  8,  T.  Statter.  8.J.A.DicldneoB.  Hen.— 1,W.  W.Bnttttdgei 
8.  Mrs.  Waller,  KendaL   8,J.A.Dickineoii.  . 

Bbahma  PooTBAa.— Ooeft.— Oap  and  %  H.  Laey,  Hebden  Bridge.    8.  T.  F* 
Ansdell.  Cowley  Mount,  St  Helens,    ho,  T.  F.  Anedell;  J.  W.  Broekbank 
Camforth ;  Hon.  Ifiss  D. Pennant;  J.  Watts, King's  Heath, Birmingham,   e, 
Hon.  Miss  D.  Pennant.    Hm*  — 1,  T.  F.  AnsdelL   a,H.  Laoy.   S.J.Watta.   he. 
Dr.  Holmes.  Ghesterfleld ;  J.  W.  Broekbank ;  Hon.  Kiss  D.  Pennant. 

Coohxm-Chqca.— Coele.— 1,  H.  Laey.  8.  J.  W.  Taylor,  Ulverstone.  8, 0.Proetor. 
Durham.  JBtffu.— Cup,  G.  Proctor.  S,B.Hine.  8,  T.  Stretch.  fc«,  T.  F.  Ansdell ; 
B.  S.  S.  Woodgate ;  H.  Laey. 

FaxxcH.— (7o«fc.— 1  and  he, BJB,  Wood,  Uttoxeter.  8,  H.  Beldon:  8.  W.  H.  H. 
Crabtree,  Manohester.  Hem.—l  and  8,  B.  B.  Wood.  8,  W.  H.  Onmnt,  he, 
H.  W.  Taylor,  Weet  HartlepooL 

Oamb  (Black  Bed).  ->  Coefc.  —  1,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclongh.  8.  J.  Forayth, 
WolTerhamptoB.  8,  J.  Brongh,  Oarliale.  he,  4>  Maaon,  Woroeeter.  Codeenl. 
-l.J.  Forsyth.  8  and  8,  inSheld.  Jffeiu^l.  J.Maahiter.  %,  J.  Broofh.  9, 
H.  Dixon. 

Gakb  (Brown-breasted  Bed).— Ooc]e.'l,  B.  B.  Hudson,  Dalton-in-Fumeea.  8, 
J.Fletcher.  8.T.lIason.  ke. B.W. Simpson. Kendal; J. Bowness,Neweharch. 
CoekereL— Cm,  C.  W.  Brleriey.  8,  T.  Mason :  8,  D.  Harley.  he,  J.  Chester ; 
E.  Aykroyd ;  W.  Perrtn.  Hen.— 1  and  8,  C.  W.  Brierley.  8,  J.  Fleteher.  he,  T. 
Mason;  Mrs.  Gerald,  Kendal;  a.  Clements,  Birmmgham ;  B.  Bbitow;  W. 
HarUey.  Halifax.  ^    ^^ 

Ant  othib  Yabixtt.— Cock.—!,  C.  W.  Brierley.  8.  E.  Aykroyd.  8,  0.  W. 
Brierley.  he,  P.  A.  Beck;  J.  Mashiter. Ulverstone :  O.  S.  Thompson,  York. 
Hen.— 1,  J.  Fletcher.    8,  B.  Woodbum    8.  B.  Aykroyd.    he,  C.  W.  brierley. 

Spawisb  (Black).- 1,  J.  Leeming,  Bronghton.  Preston.  8,  C.  W.  Biieriey.  8, 
H.  Wilkinson,  Earby,  Skipton,  he,  Hon.  Miss  D.  Pennant  (8) ;  J.  Thrash, 
Bradford ;  J.  Bowness. 

Hambubobs  (Oolden-spanided).- If.  N.  Marlow,  Denton,  Manchester.  8,  H. 
Beldon.    8, 0.  ft  J.  Daoaworth.   he.  J.  BolUnnon.  OUey ;  T.  Dean,  EeliOiley. 

Hambtjbobs  (:<ilTerHipangled).— 1,  Ashton  A  Booth.  Mottram.  8,  Countess 
of  Tiinkerrille.   8,  Duke  of  Sutherland,    he,  J.  BoIUnson :  H.  Beldon. 

HiKBUBOHs  (Oolden^penoilled).— Gup,  Duke  of  Sutherland.  8,  J.  Bowneaa. 
8,  J.  Bollinson.   he,  T.  H.  Bedman.  WutbT. 

Hambubobs  (SilTer-peneiUed).— I,  H.  Beldon.  8,  J.  Webster,  Kelwork,  ;Oolne 
8.  Duke  of  Sutherland,    he,  W.  M.  Mann,  KendaL 

Ant  othbb  Distimot  YABiBxr  bxobpt  Baktams.— 1,  H.  Beldon.  8,  N.  If  allow. 
8,  W.  SilTeeter.    he.  Countess  of  Tankexrllle :  J.  Moore  ( Hambnrghs). 

SBX.UHO  CI.ASS  —1,  A.  Bamford.  8  and  B.  Q.  C  Wilson  (Qame).  8,  T.  W.  L. 
Hind  (DorUngs).  i,  E.  BobinsoB.  he,  T.  J.  Harrison :  B.  Thompsea  ( WIB 
Ducks);  H.  Wilkinson :  C.  W.  Brierley ;  T.  Sharpies;  E.  BoUnson. 

Gaicb  Babtaics  (Blaok-breasted  or  other  Beds).— Goefc.— Cup,  W.  F.  Addia.  % 
J.  B.  Bobinson.  8,  W. Bikers,  he,  T.  Bonker;  O.  Todd;  A.  ft  C.  Butler;  G. 
Noble :  T.  Sharpies ;  W.  Adams ;  W.  Bogers.  Hene.— 1,  W.  F.  Addie.  8.  T. 
Sharpies;   8.  J.  Bobinson.    he,  W.  Caton;  G.  Todoi :  T.  Sharpies;  B.  BrownUe. 

Abt  othbb  Yabibtt.- Coek.— 1,  W.  Bobiason.  8,  T.  Sharplee.  8,  G.  Todd. 
Hen«.— Cup.  J.  Fleteher.   8,  T.  Sluurples.   8,  G.Todd. 

Bamtams  (Except  Game).— 1,  E.  Walton.  8,  B.  Jackson.  81  H.  Beldon.  he, 
B.  H.  Ashton. 

Ant  othbb  Yabibtt.- Cup,  E.  Wslton.  8,  H.  B.  Smith.  8,  M.  Leno.  ke,  H. 
Beldon ;  J.  Watts ;  M.  Leno.    e,  F.  Tearle. 

Gbbsb.- 1,  J.  Walker,  Bochdaie.  8,  E.  Leech,  Bochdale.  8,  T.  Statter.  he, 
J.  Lee,  Sudbury,  Derby ;  O.  A  Young,  DrliBeld. 

DcoKS  (Bonen).— Cup  and  8,  B.  Gladstone,  LiTcrpooL  8,  T.  Statter.  he,  B.  W. 
Biohardson,  Beverley ;  —  DiqUuson,  Wkitehayen. 

Ducks  (Arleebury).— 1,  J.  Gamett,  HelsluKton.  8,  J.  Hedges,  Aylesbury.  8, 
B.  Constable,  Bolton-le-Sands,  near  Lancaster. 

DuoKS  (Black  East  ladianji- 1,  G.  S.  Saiasbnry.  DoTises.  8  and  8,  J.  J. 
Maiden,  Biggleswade,  ke,  B.  S.  S.  Woodgate,  Pembory,  Tunbiidge  WeUa ;  K. 
Leech. 

AwT  OTHBB  Yabibtt.- 1.  B.  W.  Biohardson.  8,  H.  B.  Smith.  8,  M.  Leno, 
Dunstable  (WhistUna  Ducks),  he,  B.  Gladstone  (Carolina) ;  H.  B.  Smith  (8) :  .8. 
Bum  (Carolina);  M.Leno  (Kaaarka  Duck). 

PIGEONS. 

Cabbibb.— L  J.  Thompeon.  1^  B.  Homer,  he,  E.  Homer;  B.  Fulton ;  H. 
Yardley.   0,  B.  Tardley. 

PocTBB  OB  Cboppbb<— 1,  E.  Homer.  8,  B.  Fulton,  he,  J.  E.  Crofts ;  B.  Ttlton. 

Abtwbbps.— 1,  J.  Stanley.   8,  J.B.  Crofts,   he,  A.  Justice :  E.  Homer. 

TUBBX.BBS.— 1,  E.  Homer.   8.  H.  Yardley.    he,  E.  Homer ;  B.  Faltoa. 

Owu.— 1  and  8.  J.  Fielding,  jun.  he,  E.  HomezjJT.  W. Townson;  H.  Yaidley. 

B ABBS.— 1,  J.  Fielding,  j  un.  8,  E.  Homer,  he,  W.  Jaekson ;  J.  Fielding  jon ; 
B  .Fulton  (8). 

Fantails.- 1,  W.  Biydon.  1^  T.  W.  Townson.  he,  J.  F.  LoTersSdge ;  B. 
Homer. 

TuBBrrs.- 1,  T.  W.  Townson.  8,  H.  Yardley.  he,  B.  Thomps<«;  J.  Field- 
ing, jun. 

TsuMPBTBaa.- L  B.  Fnltoa.  8.  E.  Homer,    he,  E.  Homer ;  J.  ft  W. TowensKL. 

Jacobxhs.— 1,  J.  Stanley.  8  and  he,  J.  Thompson. 

Akt  OTHBB  Yabibtt.— 1,  B.  Fulton.  1^  J.  E.  Crofts,  he,  J.  Yiaee  (Drasooaa) ; 
E.  Homer  (8) ;  J.  E.  Crofts ;  T.  W.  Townsoa ;  H.  Yardley ;  H.  Beldon ;  J.  ft  W. 
Towerson. 

Pigeon  Cap,  B.  Homer. 
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WESTMORBLAND  CLASSES. 

DoKKTxos.— CUefceiw.— Loeftl  Cup  «a<l  1.  W.  W.  RattUdge.  2  and  9,  T.  W.  L. 
Hiad.    AepW.W.ButttUUre;  A.Ooniihwmit«:  J.J.WAlUr.    e,S.8ooit. 

Baahma  Pootba.— CMeJfceM.— 1  and  8,  J.  Banks.  2,  P.  CartmaL  hCf  Q. 
Cartnel(S). 

Cocaxir-OHxiiA.— 1,  T.  CartmaL  %  J.  Hine.  S,  J.  8.  OlatBaU.  he,  J.  N.  Stain- 
ton  ;  XiM  H.  Hine. 

Oaxb.— CoetereL— l.M.  Oraham.  1,  W.R.Tyson.  8. H. Lickbarrow.  he,U. 
Ldfhton.  e,J.  BaothmeU.  PulkU,-l  and  8,0.  C.WUaon.  t,  M.Oraham. 
«,  IC  R.  Fair«r. 

Spaxisb  (Black) — CkMktfiu.— 1. 8,  and  he,  3.  P.  Harrison.   8,  J.  Ooth. 

HAMBcnoBB.— CAi«fc«iu.— 1.  W.  A.  0.  James.   9.W.  M.Mann.   8,T.Staart. 

Bavtaiu.— 1.  J.  WinskiU.  J,  Mrs.  J.  Hine.   8.  W.  Caton.    ke,  J.  Bridthwalta. 

DccsLxvoa.— 1  and  8,  J.  J.  waller.   8,  B.  WUliton. 

Judges. — ^Mr.  J.  Douglas,  The  AyxarieB,  Clamber,  Worksop, 
and  Mr.  B.  Teebay,  Fnlwood,  Preston. 


KENT  COUNTY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  second  aonual  Exhibition  was  held  at  Maidstone  in  a 
spacious  building  oonneoted  with  the  Bell  Hotel,  on  the  8th  and 
9th  January.  At  the  pre'vious  Show  the  competition  was  confined 
to  the  county  ol  Kent,  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  thrown  open, 
the  result  l)eing  an  inoreaBC  in  the  number  of  entries.  The 
winners  also  appeared  more  satisfied,  as  it  is  more  gratifying  to 
win  in  a  show  which  challenges  all  comers,  than  in  one  in  which 
an  arbitrary  line  is  drawn  which  shuts  out  your  most  dangerous 
op^nents,  and  those  who  take  an  interest  in  poultry  carefully 
weigh  this;  and  the  honour  of  .winning  is  appreciated  accord- 
ingly. A  chance  at  the  prize  list  shows  that  ]&ent  obtained  her 
full  share  of  honours,  and  that  she  requires  no  proteotiTe  re- 
strictions. 

The  catalogue  commenced  with  the  Dorkina  classes.  Lady 
Holmesdale  offering  a  silver  cup  value  JBIO  lOs.  for'the  best  pen 
in  the  Tariel^  in  wnich  she  was  once  such  a  distinguished  ex- 
hibitor. This  brought  together  a  very  fine  collection,  out  the  cup 
was  won  easily  by  Mr.  John  Martin,  her  late  poultry  manager, 
with  a  pen  of  Bosecombs ;  he  appears  to  have  Tery  carefully 
meserved  this  grand  strain  of  biros,  and  to  haye  a  pair  ready 
tor  every  great  occasion.  The  Silver-Gre^  numbered  eight 
entries,  verr  moderate  in  quality.  This  vanet^r,  although  very 
popular  in  uie  north,  seems  to  find  little  favour  in  the  southern 
counties,  and  must  greatly  improve  if  it  is  to  escai>e  extinction 
from  our  schedules.  In  the  Coehina  a  very  exceptional  oouzse 
was  adopted,  the  Whites  having  a  class  to  themselves  with  a 
cup,  the  Buffs  bein^  made  to  compete  with  the  other  varieties 
for  the  ordinary  prises ;  the  result  was  three  exhibitors  only, 
with  seven  pens,  competed  for  the  cup,  and  thirteen  exhibitors 
with  fourteen  entries  for  the  smaller  prizes.  As  the  catalogue 
does  not  show  the  cup  to  have  been  ^ven  bv  any  special  pateon 
of  the  White  variety,  we  call  attention  to  the  matter,  thinking 
more  general  satisfaction  would  have  been  given  had  the  Com- 
mittee allowed  all  the  varieties  to  compete.  The  class  for  young 
Spanish  was  an  exceedingly  good  one,  offering  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  wretched  spectacle  presented  by  the  majority  of  the 
birds  in  the  old  dass,  some  of  which  were  in^an  almost  offensive 
condition.  Surely  the  owners  must  have  forgotten  that  high 
condition  is  in  Spanish  fowls,  almost  above  all  others,  one  of  the 
greatest  points.  The  Dark  Brahtna  class  for  young  birds  was 
the  beet  in  the  Show;  it  contained  thirty-one  entries,  which 
included  some  of  the  finest  birds  we  have  seen  this  year.  They 
appear  to  have  been  well  selected  by  the  Judge,  but  in  the  old 
■cliuM  we  preferred  a  pen  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bailli&  Hamilton's  and 
two  others  to  the  winners.  The  Lights  were  poor  in  number, 
and  more  than  poor  in  quality,  with  the  exception  of  those  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Maynard.  As  in  the  old  class,  they  arrived  too 
late  for  competition. 

The  Game  classes  were  well  supported,  Mr.  Jeken  showing 
some  birds  of  a  very  improved  stamp,  and  a  Brown  Bed  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Foster,  the  winners  in  the  Any  variety  also  de- 
servingparticular  notice. 

The  Hamburghs  were  moderate,  Polands  very  poor,  H<yudtvn8 
good,  and  the  Any  variety  class  contained  some  unexceptionally 
good  specimens,  and  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  an  ad- 
mirable pen  of  Black  Hamburghs  in  the  prize  list. 

The  Game  Bantama  were  numerous,  and  got-up  in  the  most 
artistic  manner— a  matter  that  does  not  appear  to  have  escaped 
tile  Judge,  as  one  or  two  of  the  best  pens  appeared  unnoticed, 
doubtless  on  account  of  their  too  clever  preparation. 

The  Ducks,  Qeese,  and  Turkeys  were  quite  up  to  the  average. 
The  Pigeons  were  divided  in  three  classes  only,  and  contained 
only  two  or  three  good  pens.  The  Selling  classes  must  have 
been  a  great  source  of  profit,  containing  about  117  entries,  but 
ve  think  the -room  was  large  enough  to  have  admitted  of  a 
better  arrangement  than  placing  them  on  the  ground;  they  are 
not  seen  to  advantage  in  such  a  position. 

DoBxzKOS.— Coloareci.— 1  and  Cap.  J.  Martin.  Claines,  Worcester.  %  F.  Par> 
Ictt.  Great  Baddow.  %  O.  W.  Oreenhill,  Aslif ord.  he,  R.  Ch^eseman,  West- 
well.  Ashford;  Lient.-Ool.  Lane,  Bracknell.  ChiekcTu.—l,  F.  Parlett.  8.  Mrs. 
B.  Wheatiey,  Insatestone.  8. 0.  W.  QreenhiU.  he,  B.  Cheesaman ;  H.  Ling- 
wood.  Bsrking,  Needham  Market :  Lleat-Gol.  Lane. 

Dotaasos.—ail»er-€hrey.—l,  O.  fi.  Crasswell,  Early  Wood,  Bagshot.  2  and  8. 
F.  CheeMman.  Ashford. 

CocBiics.— White,— Cap,  l,  8,  and  8.  R.  8.  S.  Woodffate,  Tanbridge  Wells,  he. 
Or.  O.  A.  Angler,  Ton^ridga.  Anu  other  colour.— 1,  Mrs.  Allsopp.  2,  T.  Goodwin. 
8.  F.  B.  Artar.  e,  Capt.  F.  G.  Coleridge,  Waivrare ;  H.  Kennett,  Winctaeap ;  G. 
3L  Stidi^iiffs,  Ashford ;  W.  Hamilton,  Sandwich ;  —  Haianuui,  Ightham. 


SrAintB.— Block.— 1. 0.  Fraaeis.  Tonbridge.   8.  C.  Howard,  PecUiam.   8,  E 
W.  J.  Stratford.  Maidstone.    OMckciu.-^  Mlebols  Bros ,  CambarwelL   9  and 
1^  E.  J.  W.  Stratford,    kc,  J.  Franda ;  C.  Howard ;  E.  J.  W.  Stratford. 

BaAHMAS.— Dark^— 1,  Cup,  9,  and  8,  A.  Bigg,  kc,  Kev.  F.  T.  Scott  Sbepherda- 
well  Vicarage,  Dorar :  Hon.  Mrs.  A-  B.  Hamilton ;  E.  J.  W.  Stratford,  c,  W. 
Jacob,  Shspherdsw^;  B.  W.  Cooper,  Booheater ;  Mrs.  J.  O.  Hepbom,  SJdcnp ; 
Bar.  J.  G.  B.  Knight.    Chieken$,—l  and  Cap,  B.  J.  W.  Stratford.    8.  A.  Bitt- 

J,  0.  Howard,   he,  Mrs.  Cheers :  Mrs.  J.  G.  Hepbom :  W.  Drorj ;  H.  Kanneit; 
.  8.  Taintcn,  Oloaoeater.    c,  W.  Jacob ;  Mra.  J.  G.  Hepbom. 

Ba4BMAS.—L^kf.—l,  Bay.  F.  T.  Scott.  a,Mrs.S.  B.Bacon.BiTer,DoTar.  L 
H.  MitoheU.  he.  Bar.  F.  T.  ScoU ;  J.  Paras,  Goildford.  Chieketu,-A^  Cop,  and 
8,  H.  M.  Mamard,  Holmewood,  Isle  of  Wight.  8  and  he,  Bct.  F.  T.  Boott. 
c,  H.  MitohaU ;  Miss  Halea,  Canterbonr. 

Qusm.'^Btack'breMted  Beds.— I  and  8,  J.  Jek«B,1BHham.  9.  W.  Foster,  DeaL 
ko.  F.  Wards,  West  Farleigh ;  M.  Sandford,  Martin,  Dotct  :  O.  Sayar.  Loweatoft. 

Gaiol— ^fiy  other  variete.— 1  and  8,  W.  Foster.  8,  B.  fiall,  Oambridfa.  he, 
W.  Foster  (SfjJ.  Jaken;  O.  Braham,  Ashford.  Coeki.— 1,  J.  Jakaa.  9,  G.  H. 
Fitaherbari,  Weat  Farlalgb.   8,  G.  Braham. 

BjJtBXJ9BU9.—Oold  or  8ilver^epaiigled.—l,  W.  S^  Tidknar.  9.  W.  Groom* 
Ipswich.  8,  H.  H.  SticUngs.  kc.B.  D.  Newman;  G.  Newton,  Aahford;  W. 
Taylor.  Maidstone.  Chid  or  8il9er-peneiUed.—l,  H.  Thompson,  Fartingdon. 
^W.KTickner.   8.  B.  Norton,  Town  Mailing,   kc,  Capt  F.  G.  Colerldca. 

Poz^NDs.— 1  and  9,  A.  Crattanden,  Brighton.  8,  Ci^t  F.  G.  Goleridga.  he, 
Mrs.  Niokols. 

HooDAMs.- L  B.  Heald.  9.  W.  O.  Qaiball.  8,  B.  J.  W.  Stratford  Cap  tor 
Chickens,  W.  Catlack.  Jan.,  Littl^port  he,  W.  Dxing,  Farersham  (8) ;  S.  J.  W. 
Stratford,   e,  W.  Bootohar.  ^  ^      «   - 

AwT  OTHSB  YAaniTT.- 1,  W.  Dring.  8,  E.  J.  W.  Stratford.  8,  Mra.  8.  B. 
Bacon,  he, & F.Uackson,  BaxleyiW. Cotlack,  Ian. ;  Bct. N.  J. Hdlay:  Bar. 
S.  S.  Woodgate :  T.  Walker,  Jon.  e,  Mias  E.  J.  N.  Hawkar,  Tonbridge  Walls; 
H.  Ifitchau;  W.  Harding. 

Gami  BAinAMs  —L  W.  8.  Marsh.  DaaL  9.  Capt  Wetharall,  Loddington.  JL 
Miaa  Goodwin,  kc,  Capt  WetheraU :  J.  Bateman  x  T.  W.  Anna,  Clapham ;  W. 
B.Jeflklea.  e,  H.  H.  Btiokings.  [Many  of  the  birds  in  this  dasa  were  trimmed 
to  an  onwarrantable  extent]  _        ..... 

Bantams.- i;J.  Edwards,  Ashford.  9,  J.  Paraa.  8,  8.  Smith,  Walmar.  he, 
MaaterO.Bamsilen;MissB.J.N.Hai^ar:B.T.mftla.        ^    „  .  ._^ 

DuoxLnros.— Jyltfifrury.- 1,  G.  W.  GraanhilL  9,  W.  Jacob,  he,  F.  B.  Arten 
Loweatoft;  J.  G.  Hepbara  (8).  Boticn.- 1,  F.  Parlett  Cheltenham.  9.  F. 
Cheesaman.  kc,  Mrs.  E.  Whsatlay ;  F.  E.  Artar ;  J.  Harrey,  Jan.,  Thaalagton. 
e,  H.  C.  Sotton,  Oanterbory. ,    ^ «... 

DvamMt—Anv:other  variefu.—l,  B.  8.  8.  Woodgate.   9,  W.  Bontchar. 

Gosuxos.— 1,  Mrs.  Powell,  East  Lanham.  9  and  c,  H.  White,  kc,  S.  J.  W. 
Stratford. 

TuBUTS.— Pottlte.— 1  and  ^  F.  Wards,  he.  Bar.  H.  N.  Bidlay,  Newboiy; 
B,  J.  W.  Stratford. 

BaLLXMO  CLAas.— Cocks.— 1,  F.  Ghaeseman.  9,  B.  J.  W.  Stratford.  8,  J. 
Thorpe,  Mailstone.  kc.  Mrs.  Gheare,  Ayleaford :  Capt  F.  G.  Coleridge :  H. 
KenneU ;  W.  Foster.  Deal ;  Bct.  E.  T.  Scott  (8) ;  iUt.~N.  J.  Bidley ;  Mrs.  I.  G. 
Hepbom ;  Bey.  T.  E.  GaU,  Wye  (8) ;  B.  Chceaemaa ;  W.  Drlng.  c,  C.  Brown ; 
B.  W. Goopar;  H.  MarUn,  lahtham  (8):  F.  Ghaeseman;  R.  CheeaeBiisn;  B. 
J.  W.  Stratford  (8).  Hens.^  Nichols  Bros.  8,  B.  J.  W.  Stratford.  8.  J.  K. 
Parton.  he,  W.  Oatladi,  Jan.;  B.  8.  8.  Woodgate;  F.  qheesemra;  Ber.  T. 
Cato :  B.  Ghaeseman ;  W.  Beeyea  «) :  J.  K.  Pwton,  Maidstone :  J.  Franois ;  J. 
Jakan :  E  J.  W.  Stratford.  0,  Capt  F.  G.  Golarldge ;  Dr.  Jepson,  8tona»  Dart- 
ford  ;  F.  Wards ;  W.  Foster ;  T.  Goodwin. 

PiosoMS.— €fafrttfn.>-l  and  8.  Col.  F.  G.  Hassard,  Bhearness.  9,  M.  H. 
Gilt    he,  T.  Holmes,  Lower  Sydenham.   Homin^f  Antwery9^l,J.  J.  Sparrow. 

SOapt.  Edwards.  Hammersmith.  8,  T.  Clarke,  kc.  G.  H.  Fltsharbert ;  Capt- 
dwarda.  c,  J.  G.  Wilmot,  Lee  areea.  Anv  otfccr  varic«y.--L  E.  J.  W.  Steat. 
ford.  8.  M.  Suidfoid.  8,02.  H.  Gill,  he,  CoL  F.  C.  Hassard.  e,  M.  Mitchell, 
Gatford  Bridge ;  B.  J.  W.  Stratford. 

Judges.— Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  and  Mr.  J.  Martin. 


KIRKCALDY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show,  one  of  the  oldest  north  of  the  Tweed,  was  held 
on  the  6th  and  7th  inst.  in  the  Com  Ezc^^ge  at  Kirkcaldv. 
The  Committee  is  composed  of  true  fansiers,  and  conseqaently 
the  arrangements  and  general  management  of  the  whole  were 
snch  as  to  command  the  approval  of  all  concerned. 

The  pens  were  in  single  tier,  and  the  classes  were  divided  into 
single  cocks  and  pairs  of  hens  in  most  cases.  Of  Oame  there 
was  a  fair  master,  and  the  birds  of  average  quality.  In  Black 
Beds,  however,  too  many  had  a  tendency  to  coarseness  and 
looseness  of  flesh  and  feather,  bat  the  BroWn  Beds  were  better 
in  these  respects,  the  cap  for  this  section  being  awarded  to  a 
trne-colonred  Brown  Bed  hen ;  and  in  the  next  section  the  cap 
went  to  a  Dackwing  cock,  thongh  the  hen  shown  by  the  same 
exhibitor  might  well  have  bome-oflf  that  honour,  the  cock  not 
being  in  the  highest  condition.  Dorkina  cocks  were  a  verv 
good  lot,  the  cup  being  won  by  a  splenoid  bird  of  the  Dark 
variety.  The  hens  and  pullets,  though  fine,  were  not  equal  to  the 
first-named  class.  Cochin  cocks  were  poor,  though  the  hens  and 
pullets  were  very  good;  a  pair  of  very  young  dark  Buff  pullets 
took  off  the  piece  of  plate.  Both  classes  of  Brahmas  were  ffood, 
the  competition  in  cocks  being  very  keen  and  most  of  the  birds 
noticed:  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  hens,  as  Mr.  Baines's 
splendid  pair  of  old  hens  left  little  chance  for  others.  The 
seoond-pnze  pair  were  pullets,  and  the  third  prize  went  to  hens. 
The  cup  was  awarded  to  the  nrst-prize  cock.  In  Spanish  oocks 
first  came  a  good  bird,  but  ^e  rest  were  only  moderate.  In  hens 
most  of  the  pairs  were  noteworthy,  and  the  first  prize  went  to 
pullets.  The  class  for  Pencilled  Hwmburgh  cocks  was  the  best 
we  have  ever  seen  in  Scotland,  and  many  more  prizes  might 
have  been  deservedly  distributed,  the  cup  being  awarded  here. 
All  were  of  the  Golden  variety,  and  in  hens  the  winners  were 
also  of  that  colour,  but  the  class  not  equal  to  the  cocks. '  In 
Spangled  Hamburgh  cocks  the  first  was  Silver  and  the  second 
and  third  Golden ;  all  the  noticed  birds  were  good.  Of  hens  the 
first  and  third  were  Silver  and  second  Golden.    Ducks  were  but 

foor ;  Bouens  were  first,  Aylesburys  second,  and  Carolinas  third, 
n  the  Any  other  variety  class  capital  Oreve-Coeurs  were  first, 
Sultans  second,  and  Black  Hamburghs  third. 

Of  Bantams  the  entries  were  good,  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  winners  in  Black  Beds  the  oocks  were  not  of  high  quality. 


JOOBHAL  OF  HOBTIOULTUBB  AND  OOTTAQE  OABDBNBB. 


The  cnp  for  tha  aection  ms  won  hj  a.  smut  cookwrel  of  this 
ooUmT.  The  hens  irere  Raperior  to  the  cooks  u  t,  oleu,  almost 
erery  pen  baing  notiDed ;  Uis  vinneiB  ners  capitkl  in  Btyle,  and 
the  third-prize  pen  very  fine  in  colour,  tn  cocks  of  ui;  other 
oolonr  a  Dnckwine  wee  firat,  uid  Piles  seoottd  and  third ;  and  in 
hens  the  avardg  were  made  iu  the  same  order.  Many  ol  the 
Pilea  would  hava  been  ail  the  battM  for  a  good  bath.  Only  one 
filnnn  -WR  devoted  to  the  other  varieties  of  BantaniB,  TIub  ire 
consider  a  nuHiake.  Blaoks  were  flnt,  Silver  Sebiighte  second, 
and  CackooB  third. 

There  were  two  Selling  olaases.  and  after  the  Show  was  over 
mai^  of  the  birds  wsnt  off  ruiidly. 

01  Pigtotu  there  were  not  urge  entrisa,  the  olasses  not  being 
nnmeioiia.  In  Footer  cocks  a  White  wbb  finrt,  and  vbb  alno 
awarded  the  cnp  tor  this  variety.  A  Bine  n-aa  second  and  White 
third,  and  the  meaanrements  fwbioh,  howerer,  were  not  alone 
the  deoidlng  point),  «we  20  inches  by  T,  18)  mcbee  by  61,  and 
19  inches  by  6j.  In  hens  the  winners  were  Bine  White,  and 
Y«Uoir  re*»et>TeIy,  and  the  sise  ai  follows— 1B|  mohea  by  6], 
181inel»al)yei,  and  iSJ  inch™  by  61.  In  Camera  there  WM 
no  competition,  bnt  in  Fantails  there  «u  a  grand  array  of  birds, 
and  winning  no  eas^  matter,  the  cnp  for  the  second  section 
BDing  to  tha  flrat-pnze  pair.  TnmHers  wore  bnt  poor,  and 
nana  littla  imjirovement,  bat  in  Jaoobina  wen  some  fair  birds. 
Torbit*  and  Owb  were  mixed ;  the  Qui  went  to  Bloe  Bnglish 
Oirii,the  ieeond  to  Bine,  and  the  third. to  Bed  Tnrbita.  In 
Bwba  Oier*  WM  no  coinpetitian,  but  the  Any  other  variety  olus 
was  good ;  in  this  the  first  aweid  went  to  Black  Swallows,  the 
Mcond  to  Blaok  Leta,  and  tha  third  to  Frillbacb. 

Thamwu  alaige  and  handsoine  diuiliT  ot  the  Sooloh  vari- 
eties of  the  Canary,  and  among  the  UaloB  were  aome-very  laig« 
aad  well-maiked  birds. 


dame  and  Qame  Bantams,  Ur.  Angus 
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SHOW. 

Txn  WM  held  on  the  9th  lost.,  in  the  Atheowm  Booms, 

Temple  Slresti.    We  have  a  detailed  report,  vhloh,  from  inut 

•I  spwjB,  we  must  defer  till  ni ' 

Hoj«Ma»™,  Bi — . ^. , 

Dk.'^na.    Awulithtreoloitr.—xt^waihc.a.ilailgaimra.    I,  A.  CODiwr,  WUul 

PoimM.-CBp,  1,  t,  aM  s.  H.  Pt»«.  LoteUL   So,  H.  Pratt;  O.  HaUonir  (■) 

ALHDisa^l,  B.  Panpldliin,  Stak»«-Ttait.  a  ud  t.  T.  HiUua. 

tm  OTsaa  BBoaT.r>cui.— L  i.  ud  1.  T.  BaJIam.    lu,  E.  himphli™. 

Tmmna.— Jfiurnt— LJ,  w.  lUg^  Bbndniluua. 

Jttj°mja-1,  S,  ln>  ani  »,  W.  B.  BhWi,  doU.  t,  f.  Wattt,  Blaf  H«t] 

Tun»ni~-OaB,  I,  ■■  ■•  aad  ^-  'V,  B.  BsAa. 


-;■£■- "*"' 


-iVi'r,"1Ksrw/i.".oSiX!:iiarr*f'ia2".?1S: 

°SfiSn'^i.i,'A..^v^.~^r 

MUnc.   (.J.Watta. 

Mii^S^d^ZT.  0^.., . 

iOlitn*nd.-iaiiit,l.V.LtaSaw.   ■.W.aunon.   Bt*  Ctiiamrd.'-Oaf 

1.H.B.WT1IM.   I,J.W.Ladli>ir.   LW.aann.    Oac*a~l. £b. WilfU. 

a  aad  a,  J.  W.  LaAlow.    In,  W.  (MmoB  (9J. 

iwi  DTHH  Vium,— Potn.— 1,  t,  Slid  9,  J.  W.  Ladloir.  k«,  A.  A.  Vsnoir 
Maanoh.    B(lv>'.— Cirn,I.«.B,  t,*Iia  lu.  J.W.  Lndlow.    £.B.AIlMV.  _ 

An  vimri.   mafii^l  ud  a,  T.  Ball^    t,  J.  W.  ladlo*.    *■>  *>e 


NOBTHEKN  POULTET  CLUB'S  SHOW. 
tarn  saivenili  lomul  Show  of  poolbr  and  Pigeona  midar  tha 
-N  held  on  the  10th  aitd  lltb  ^-^     -  "-- 


ofthitClnbw - 

HsU,  Blaakfi;ian  Street,  Ab*Rl«en.   The  entriea  oJ  ponltrr 
.. _a  _>._._. ... aeaa laatTc      '  ""' * '^"^ ~ 


^Patl,  _ 

nnmbeted  about  the  lameaa  laatTear,  bnt  those  ol  Figeotia  ware 
omiildarsiilT  in  advance  of  any  former  Show.  Aa  nanal,  tfaa 
Dorking  claaa  was  ooo  of  tdu  beat  reprasentad.  The  onp  for 
Silvwr  DorkingB  want  ta  Mr.  William  MeS,  Aberdeen.  Tha 
Dark  Greys  ware  not  so  □'omannu  aa  at  last  year's  Shav,  bnt 
some  fine  birds  w«r«  shown,  the  cop  going  to  Hr.  ClaA, 
Foehaheia.  The  Sgamtk  were  an  eioeUant  class.  The  piinai- 
pal  piiiaa  wsnt  to  Bdinbnr^  and  Heigle.  Ooelrim  went  oaa 
of  the  largest  and  beat  olaiiiBS  in  the  Show,  s  pair  of  birda 
shown  by  Mr.  Procter,  Duhain,  oanyins  off  the  cnp.  Thaaa 
birds  also  canied  off  uia  cnp  and  speoisi  prises  at  the  Bdin- 
hnrgh  and  DntidM  Showc  Kie  flnt-priie  ood,  oatered  at  the 
low  fignre  ol  two  (piimas,  w»«  pnrthued  immadlataly  after  tha 

J 1  ^^  Show.    The  cnp  f  or  BmAnw*  waa  gained  by  Mi^ 

Kirkoaldy.    Scmdant  were  batter  repr '-=  " — 

■  f)nt  pri**  for  cocks  was  gained  by 

id  tha  seeond  by  Mrs.  Professor  Bain,  F 

a  bird  not  mocta  interior.  Hrs.  Bain  took  a  first  pme  with  a 
very  handsome  pairof  hens,  Somiur^^were  well inresentBd. 
OmK*  birds,  aa  a  role,  wen  not  np  to  the  qnality  of  laat  yttx'a 
Show.  Bamiatmt,  Turkayt,  i>ue^,  and  Oww  were  fairly  repiv- 
santed.  Three  pens  of  Japaneae  Silkies,  exhibited  by  Aim. 
General  Ooidon,  were  mnoh  admired.  Figtortt  w«M  a  good 
Siww,  Ponteia  and  Canian  being  sperially  worthy  of  notice. 


_ Peamw.— SgWT^rni.— 1, Mrs. QoiJaa.  LW.KidL  liA-Sl 

— ntHT^Mv.— t,  J.  OUifc  Foobaixn.  1.  D.  Oiuda,  BtonB^vaa. 

"-' '     '   "'-L  HorrluHi,  StliUu.    *,  MM.  ChalHUTt.  Hall^ 

uk.    lit,  Msi  9.  ATE.  Unayi^ArdtKi,  Fnni 


.  Wtita,Warislir.  NortliaDnlini.   L  J.  dark,   t, 

OoUfiop,  Bdtslianta.   t,  A.  BaiplHr^  Miifta.  «. 

•"  ™  '^■bmt,  ttdav.  t,  K.  tUUp;  W.  Hmt*. 

dlabush.  i  anil,  A.  ^.vbecd.   M,  T. 

.,A.B4artaa.AbardaaB.  La.H.nvatoT.DadiaB. 

, UTRal(rwiilMHnis&   jk«,illra.Sntth,H«wiHatlilU. 

rtai I  H.  S.  a.  BUvbwBoB:  A.  BomU,  KsntroHj  R.  B^*,  Canoaatte. 
»BrPaIbl>.--CBpaBdl.<l.  H-PiMUr.  1,  J.  W.  Tafloi, DlTaMaa.   I;A. 
niatL   Ju,  T.  BUaaar :  A.  BonMlt.   e,  A.  Oowla.  croinblvHBk.  BUo& 
tauMU.— C«Ie.-Obp  aal  1,  B.  Brownlia,  Townsaad,  KiikaaailT.    t.  Dr. 
Issn,  OMmaldtasi.  i,  A.  BanaU.   H  OapL  Hanlari  A.  VUwn>,  WUta- 
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e,  J.  Sturt.  ThistlebuikLHelaitbargh.  Hena  or PuUeU.—l,  J.  Stosrt. 
%  H.  W.  White.  Dundee,    t,  DrTWtlsan.    ke^  Oapt.  Hunter  (i).    e,  ▲.  WUton. 

HoooAm.--Coeto.— 1.  Mr*.  Q.  Oocdon,  Deebaak.  Beodiory.  %  Mr*.  B«ln. 
Aberdeen.  8,  W.  G.  Kinc,  Aberdeen.  A««.~l,  Mta.  B«in.  S,  W.  0.  King.  S, 
J.  Deneld,  Newton.  Kei«,  WbitehooM.    he,  Mrs.  G.  Gordon. 

HMMBOuaB».—C<Mk$.'--Cm  and  1«  Mrs.  Gnalmers.  HnUjbnrteB,  Oonv^r  Angus. 
%  J.  Fraaer,  Woodelde.   8,  A.  Prmtt.  KirkenUy.    'm,  G.  Oeithnees,  Onrnonetle. 


«.  P.  CemDbeU,  Oldwbnt,  Neir  Deer»BraokInj ;  Bev.  W.  E.  B.  Oonn,  Montrose. 
Hernt  —I,  Mrs.  I^ealie.  Djoe.  S.  W.  R.  Irrinston,  Borndlio  by  Fraeerbargh.  8, 
G.  Lning,  Pcnley.   te,  &.  MeUie,  Weodead,  NewtaUis.   e,  J.  Innes,  Bsoibend, 


HAJuanaBS.->flfoU  cad  8ttw0r.tpamgUd.^Co4k:—U  Bar.  W.  E.  B.  Gonn.  % 
W.AbeL  AnobmnU.  8.  J.  Tajlor.  ke,  W.  Smart,  Aberdeen.  Htfiu.— 1,  J.  M. 
Cempbell.  BonnyiMay,  Newbytb,  Tanriff.  %  W.  Mears.  d,  W.  AbaL  he,  6. 
Qtaaniew  Aberdeen. 

^AMM.'^iBlaek  or  Bnmm  Rtd.-~Cock».—Qn9  and  1,  D.  Havlej.  Sdinbiof  h.  8, 
W.  Evart,  Stoneywood.  8,  A.  Lawson,  Forfar,  ke,  A.  Monro,  Woodside.  Hnu, 


v.] 

—1,0, 


8,D.  Uaitey.  A<^F.  BvoMtt, 


8.  J.  Heeah,  Faalu. 
e,  W.  Kwait. 

OuiB.— ^ay  other  vorMty.— Gbdfc*.— 1,  A.  StewarL  aorinfdiQl,  JBaithaftd.   8, 
C  Jamiaaon.   8,  D.  Barley,    he,  A.  Dawson,   e,  W.  B.  HnBilalli. 

AvT  ooBB  VAjnavr.-l,  Ifka  D.  Foffdyae.  Braald^.  8,  am.  W..B.  B. 
Ovan.    8.aB.T«ykr.   fce»J.Maialiall,MoBiroae.  _ 

Bbuuko  GXi48a.->l,  J.  Clark.   2,  A  Wiiaon,  Wbitehow*.   8.  G.  BlaA.   he,  W. 
BsBiry;  W. Maff;  J.  Donald.    0. Was  R.  R.  E4Bd,  Ladysfeid,  Fiasasbaigh. 

OuBB  BannMU.~Ooete.^4)np  and  1,  Miaa  C.  £.  Awr,  JUataiaUy.    8,  B. 
Ikownila,  To«raa«ad.  XirkoaUy .   8,. J.  OrUva.   he,  A.  8B*hariaBd :  T.  BUaner. 
"  -   -  '      8,  J.  anave.  8  and  kc,  J.  D.  Skene.   0, 


•»J.Xwl(Mr.  8»J. 


JBamtaiu.— ffeiM.— 1.  B.  Biofwnlie. 

IL  C  Flaw. 

r.St&UagCaebriju).   A0,  J.  Abei  (BlMk). 
-Jtflecbvty.-l,  B.  8.  G.  Staphenaon,  laUyonOg.  Whttahoua.  XJ, 
nov9A«td.  Oraigtebackler,  AberdMn.   8,  Mrs.  D.  Focdyae.   to,  A. 
Aiy  olfcer a«r«rty.~A,  H.  8.  G.  Stenheiwem  mmm).  8,  A.  ValanMaa, 
KInallar,  Blaokbom.   8,G.  H.  Nlool,  Weat  Ferry,  Dandee  (Carolina),   he,  C. 
Cbatyna,  Eaaterton,  Botrlpbnie. 
ToKBTa.— U  B.  8. 0.  Stepbenaon.   8rW.Aald.   tandA0,mB.D.  Vwdyoe. 
GaBaB^l,Ma^  Bemsay.  StnOoeh,  Newnaabar.  %U.  6^.  Siaphsnson* 
8^  Mra.  Jftafidaon,  Skelmolr.  MiatUw.    he,  Mrs.  OaTidson ;  Mrs.  D.  Fordyoe. 

nOEONS. 

FDuuai.  Jim.  V9tum  Ooek$,-l  aad  Madil,  J.  M*Bae.  AUrtean.  ft,  J. 
Ma«*<n>  OlMgow^Tw.  Maff.  7oiMa  HeM.-!, and  Mad^t,  W. ttcff.  8, J. 
Qrasit.   8,  D.  Biewail. 

PiooiKaiv-idaiM  oDtenr.— FenN^  Coelm^UX  and  If  edal»  J^  tttwit.  8,  W.  Htf. 
At.  F.  xamTYmmg  Bem.^1,  S,«id  Medal,  F.  MUlae.  8.W.  Meff.   kc,.J. 


Fovivaa.~4NB««r  Blaefe.— Ooefts.— 1.  J.  QtaAt.   %  W.  Haairy.   8,  W.  IMT. 
*e,F.irBM.   Bw.^L 8, and Msdal, W.  Mag.   e,W.Ban«sy.   cF.MTBaa. 

Pooraaa^iBarf  or  YeUow.-^Coek$.—l  and  Meda'.  J.  WbUa,  Aberdeen.   8»A. 
Satbarinnd.  8.  J.  Cowe.  Aberdeen.    Heaa.— 1,  J.  White.   8,  J.  Gowe. 

Piii«mBs^~irMte.~-Oo«fct.->l  and  8.  J.  Grant.   8,  J.  mtehaU.   c,  tr,  ITBaa. 
gef.~l,J.HM>e.   8,  J.  Grant.  8  and  to,  F.  M'Bae. 

PoonBa.~.Jiw  o^tor  Coio11r.-~C0ckf.-l,  W.  Meff.  8,  J.  Grant.  8,  J.  MitahalL 
S«a«.—1  and  8,  w.  Hendry.   8,  A.  Frame,    to,  W.  Meff. 

M.-'^Mk.— land  Medal,  M.8taiMirt,Qlaagow.   8.F»M»aa.   8.  AG. 
to.  J.  Grant    H0a.-1,  M.  Stewart.   8,  E.  C.  gtiatah.   8.F.  MOiaa. 
-land  8,  J.  Grant   8  and  0tF.  M'Baa. 
DBAOocma.— 1.  E.  G.  Streteb.   2,  W.  Meff.   8.  A.  Sutherland. 

ia.~-9kart^a00d.~-l,  %  and  Medal,  M.  fltawaat.   8  Mid  to,  F.  VBaa. 
-1,F,  M^Bae.   8.T.Inirie.   8,  J.  Cowe. 
L—l  and  S,  W.  Meff:   8,  W.  &  B.  Davidson,    to,  W.  Hendry. 
Fajitaixa.— 1,  A.  Smith.   8,  J. E. Spenee.   8,  W.Hendry.  _ 

Jsa— las.-*!,  M.  Stewart  9,  B.  Steiiiaxt,  Barlh.  8,A.'Fniaa.  •towA.ffMflw; 
4.E.Speaee. 
IkCMPBTBM.— 1, 8i  and  Medal,  M.  Stewart   8.  W.  Maff. 
Tannsvs.— 1,  W.  Symon.   9.  J.Tongfa.   8.4.  G.  Streteh. 
<>wxi8^^1,J.B.toaiiae.  8,  W.  A  B.  Davidaan.  S^J.Oanre. 
Man.— lands. W.Sjnnon.   8,T.Inaie.    to. A. Sntharlaad. 
An  oramn  Yaxzxty.-I,  A.  Cowie,  Ellon  (FrUlbaoka.  8, J.  Gowe  (AvdMttgal). 

fiar.t.i»»flwaii  —l,  W.Hsadry  jAnAwupa).  l.J.Jroagh(Wkitof*nfkOT)-  INttd 
<,  W.*B.  DATidaon  (Blaok Barbs  and BUMk  OaniaiBr. 

JuDORs^-PouUry :  ICr.  A.  PatonKn,  Airdrie.  JP^^toiw  .*  l&r* 
J.  MillMr,  aiasgow.     

NEWCASTLE-ON-TTNE  PiaBON  SHOW. 

^Hi  Northern  Colnmbariaii  Society  held  the  most  saecessfnl 
'Exhibition  they  have  ever  had  in  Mr.  JoeVs  Auction  Booms, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  the  9th  and  10th  inst.  The  competition 
heing  limited  to  members,  there  was  not  a  large  attendance 
of  the  general  pabUc,  although  the  quality  of  the  birds  shown 
was  exceptionally  ^ood.  The  Honorary  Secretary  is  Mr.  W.  B. 
Van  Haansbergen,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  to  whom  any  gentlemen 
•mdous  to  become  members  of  the  Society  should  apply.  There 
WM  about  £S0  in  money  to  apportion  out  in  prizes  to  the  dif- 
ferent  classes,  in  addition  to  more  than  twenty  silver  cups, 
fiorying  in  value  from  a  guinea  and  a  half  to  four  guineas  each. 
There  are  at  present  in  the  Society  from  thirty  to  forty  members. 
The  Judge  on  the  present  occasion  was  Mr.  P.  H.  Jones,  Bane- 
Isf^  Gotwge,  Fulham,  and  his  awards  gave  general  satisfaction. 

iu'PoutcDrs,  the  best  bird  by  far  was  Mr.  W.  Bidley's  Bed  hen, 
which  ia  exceptionally  good  in  limb.  The  Carrier  classes  were 
well  filled  with  ^ood  birds,  Messrs.  W.  Bidley  and  H.  Cockton 
being  the  chief  winners.  We  were  sorry  to  see  two  pens  contain- 
ing what  looked  verv  like  old  birds ;  these  were  pa.88ed  over,  as 
the  Show  was  for  birds  bred  in  1872  only.  The  Barb  classes  were 
not  up  to  last  year's  mark,  though  the  winners  were  fair  birds. 
Messrs.  H.  Adams  and  Blenkinsop  had  their  own  way  with  the 
Short-faced  classes,  both  showing  extra  good  birds.  The  first 
Almond  cock  is  low  in  head,  but  good  otherwise,  and  the  second- 
prize  hen  good  all  round ;  the  commended  cock  coarse  in  beak, 
but  with  a  good  head,  and  well  spangled.  There  was  a  very  fine 
Kite  cock  wnich  we  should  have  declined  to  pass  as  a  young  bird, 
but  the  Judge  apparently  thought  diflerently.  White  Foreign 
</wls  were  very  poor,  except  Mr.  Towerson's  bird,  which  was  first- 
rate  in  all  points  but  frill.  The  Trumpeter  classes  were  badly 
fined,  the  winners  in  each  being  fair  birds ;  the  cup  White  hen 
very  good.    The  Jacobins,  as  usual,  would  have  been  a  show  in 


themselves.  We  did  not  like  the  cup  Bed  at  all,  he  being  a 
coarse  short-frilled  bird,  marking  and  condition  being  his  only 
recommendation.  Pens  71  and  74  were  disgraoef ally  trimmed 
by  clipping  them  behind  the  head  just  in  front  of  the  top  of  the 
hood;  they  belonged  to  Mr.  B.  G.  Sanders,  of  Leven,  near 
Beverley.  The  first  Black  Jacobins  were  good,  the  cup  bird 
extra  good  in  all  points.  In  any  other  colour  of  Jacobins,  a 
superb  White  won  the  cup ;  Tellow  were  first  and  second,  they 
were  very  good.  The  latter  bird  should  not  have  been  sent  to 
the  Show,  as  the  back  of  her  head  was  bare  of  feathers  when  the 
hood  was  turned  back,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  supposition  that 
her  head  had  been  plucked.  Turbits  were  a  aplendid  show  of 
all  oolours.  Blacks  winning  the  cups  in  both  point  and  shell 
classes;  they  deserved  their  distinction.  The  Plain-headed 
class  of  Turbits  were  a  wretched  lot.  The  cup  bird  (Mr.  Nalder's) 
had  either  moulted  mcure  freely  than  we  ever  saw  a  bird  do,  or 
had  been  plucked  on  the  thighs;  for  the  black  stub  feathers 
were  oonunx  thick  and  strong  on  her  thighs.  We  consider  that 
unless  the  bird  has  either  a  peak  or  a  crest  it  should  not  be 
called  a  Turbit.  Nuns  were  poor,  excepting  the  cup  and  first 
Black ;  and  the  first  and  second  in  Any  other  colour,  which  weie 
a  Bed  and  a  Bun  respectively,  f^antails  were  splendid,  Mr. 
Loversidge  winning  all  before  him.  Bnglish  Owls  were  good, 
eQ>eoiaUv  Mr.  Gallon's  two,  which,  unfortunately,  were  not 
entered  for  the  cup,  or  they  would  have  won  it.  All  the  Magpias 
were  good.  Dragoons  were  hare  in  any  number  and  all  colouxs, 
Mr.  Gbraham*s,  Mr.  Mitchell's,  and  Mr.  Watts's  being  the  best. 
One  bird  in  this  class  looked  as  if  it  had  been  bred  from  a 
Dragoon  and  a  Scanderoon,  it  was  so  down-faced,  thoogh  a  very 
fair  bird  in  all  other  points.  The  other  dasses  were  not<so  w«ll 
filled,  bat  the  Variety  class  contained  some  very  good  birds. 

(From  a>  Ocrwmg^tmdmU.)  \ 

Thb  Bahibitton  was  higUy  sneoeisfnl,  there  being  2B6  pens. 
This  number  riiowB  an  increase  of  sitx  peas  as  oompaved  to  last 
3rear ;  althous^  then  the  entry  pen  was  only  6d.,  this  year  it 
was  1m,  The  birds  were  shown  singly  in -roomy  pens,  and  ranged 
in  fourrowB  on  the  ground  floor,  wht«h<set  them  off  to  advantage. 
Great  oredit  is  due  to  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen,  Esq.,  the  Secre- 
tary and  Tiraasurer  to  the  Society,  and  the  working  Oommittee, 
for  tiM  very  able  masmer  in  wliioh  they  have  managed  the 
Soeiety.  Mr.  James  Bell,  Oiose,  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  had  the 
sole  manayewent  of  the  penning,  feeding,  and  repaclcing,  and 
every  oredit  is  due  to  him. 

I  was  sofxy  to  see  seven  pens  marked  "  trimmed,"  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  wluch  the  f oUowiBg  exhibitors  will  have  to  forfeit  all 

Sriaes,  and  will  be  eopelled  oriam  the  Soeiety  (see  Bule  12>-~viz., 
.  G.  Sanders,  Leven,  near  Bevexley;  J.  Bumehard,  Driffield; 
O.  £.  Creeswell,  Barly  Wood,  near  Bagahot,  Surrey;  and  H.  F. 
Nalder,  Croydon,  finney. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Jones,  of  London,  aMin  officiated  as  Judge. 

In  a  ohalhmge  in  the  Turbit  olass  for  the  following  three  pro- 
perties— ^viz.,  '*  head,"  "  beak,"  and  "  gullet,"  irrespeotive  of  age, 
colour,  or  markings  (the  competition  was  between  Mr.  J.  G. 
Dunn  and  Mr.  John  dlanobara),  Mr.  Jones  decided  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Dunn. 

[We  have  not  received  a  prize  list.— Bns.] 


NOTES  ON  BAILDON. 

I  funna  Jones.  The  Joneses  are  an  old  family  and  numeroiu. 
Whether  they  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  or  whether  he 
found  them  here  when  he  came,  I  don't  know.  Keither  do  I 
know  whether  the  records  and  traditions  of  the  fancy  show 
them  io  have  been  cozmected  with  the  Canary  shows  of  the 
early  periods  of  English  history,  though  I  find  no  mention  of  a 
Jones  in  any  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  order.  The 
valorous  deeds  of  many  a  member  of  the  great  family  have  been 
chronicled  by  writers  ancient  and  modem — chiefly  niodern;  and 
artists  to  .this  day  weekly  depict  the  great  deeds  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  fanmy  of  the  Joneses.  But  my  Jones  has  hitherto 
been  unknown  to  fame,  for 

**Fcai  aiany  a  Jonae  la  bora  to  limb,  nmaan, 
And  waste  hia  awaetneee  on  the  desert  air." 

He  waatee  his  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill.  He  met  me  at  the 
foot  of  it  on  a  wet  dirty  night-^New  Year's  night  by  the  way ; 
and  while  we  were  disonsaing  **  two  threes "  (I  don't  find  a 
"  three  "  mentioned  in  any  table  of  weights  or  measures),  of 
something  hot,  he  told  me  that  Baildon  was  two  miles  off,  and 
that  it  was  all  up-hill,  fancy  holding  a  bird  show  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  two  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station  I  But'  the 
Baildon  people  seem  to  think  nothing  of  it,  and  trudge  the  two 
miles  like  martyrs.  But  my  Jones  never  intended  me  to  walk 
two  miles  up-hill  in  rain  and  mud.  Quite  equal  to  the  occasion, 
he  confiscated  a  cab,  which  I  yet  believe  was  waiting  to  convey 
someone  somewhere  else.  Before  we  started  it  was  arranged 
we  should  walk  up  the  hill  to  ease  the  horse.  A  queer  sort  of 
arrangement  certamly,  but  I  was  in  the  hands  of  Jones.  Had 
he  not  accosted  me  in  a  mysterious  whisper  at  Shipley  station, 
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as  if  I  were  a  Fenian  in  disgaiBe — "  Be  yon  a  stranger  in  these 
parts?"  to  which  I  gave  the  password,  Yes;  then,  ''Be  yon 
going  to  Baildon  ?"  Again,  Yes ;  and  finally,  **  I've  come  for 
yon.  I'm  Jones !"  And  was  not  that  sufficient  to  inspire  con- 
fidence, fortified,  too,  as  I  was  by  my  share  of  the  "  two  threes  ?" 
A  horsey  party  who  said  he  was  only  fifteen  stone  appeared  to 
have  chartered  the  front  seat,  which  he  filled  out  in  a  way  I 
^ever  saw  fifteen  stone  do  before ;  and  a  fourth,  also  horsey  but 
small,  shared  the  driyer's  seat.  And  so  we  started.  It  was 
fine  to  see  the  way  in  which  Jones  complied  with  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  by  bouncing  in  and  out  like  a  ball  when  we  came 
to  any  unusually  steep  part  of  the  road,  the  light  weight  on  the 
box  hopping  off  his  perch  and  making  the  running  beside  him. 
The  heayy  man  told  me  in  confidence  he  was  a  lad  of  "  good 
ideas,  first-rate  ideas.  He  rode  in  t'steeplechase  for  us  t'other 
day.  We  thought  he'd  waited  too  long,  but  he  came  at  finish 
and  landed  cleverly.  Excellent  ideas  he  has !"  Sometimes  he 
made  the  pace  too  hot  for  Jones  (who  is  not  built  for  speed), 
and  his  mounting  the  box  being  the  signal  for  an  increased  rate 
of  progression,  Jones  had  to  put  on  Si  steam  to  make-up  lee- 
wv^,  when  in  he  would  bounce  and  take  possession  of  me  again. 
"  You  see,  sir,  we  used  to  have  our  Show  at  a  public  house,  but 
now  we  have  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  we  take  in  "  Journal," 
and  out  he  bounced  again  just  I  was  beginning  to  feel  biff.  For 
is  it  not  eno^h  to  make  anyone  feel  big  to  hear  that  uie  me- 
chanics' institute  has  superseded  the  tavern,  and  that  **  our 
Journal"  has  assisted  in  doing  a  work  at  which  all  must 
rejoice  ?  That  was  Jones's  last  display  of  agiHty.  A  Httle 
further  and  I  had  to  turn  out  and  the  cab  turned  back,  and  we 
finished  the  ascent  on  foot.  Just  as  we  entei^d  the  precincts  of 
tiie  place  a  shadowy  figure,  which  Jones  accosted  as  Tommy, 
flitted  bv.  "  That's  the  man  who  breeds  the  Bullfinch  and 
Goldfinch  Mules!"  I  turned  and  watched  him  vanish  in  the 
darkness.  Well,  it  is  something  even  to  have  seen  **  the  man 
who  breeds  the  Bullfinch  and  Goldfinch  Mules,"  and  to  have 
heard  him  addressed  in  such  a  familiar  way  as  Tommy! 
There  has  only  one  been  bred  this  season,  sir.  It's  a  good 
bird,  but  not  up  to  Mi;.  Stansfield's." 

I  was  not  Sony  when  Jones  gave  me  in  charge  of  the  landlady 
at  the. "  Malt  Shovel."  and  here  I  must  just  say  that  to  its 
other  attractions  Baildon  adds  that  of  profuse  hospitality,  and 
bad  I  remained  an  inmate  of  the  quaint  old  "Miedt  Shovel" 
much  longer  than  I  did,  I  should  have  required  our  medical 
offio«5»  **  Frihoilla  Caxjlbia,"  to  prescribe  for  dyspepsia. 

Buldon  Canary  Show  is  an  iUustration  of  whac  desperate 
pluck  can  do  under  great  difficulties.  The  Committee  might 
with  good  reason  add  to  the  elegantiy-illuminated  mottoes 
which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Ittge  hsil  of  the  mechanics' 
institute,  "Unity  is  strength,"  and  "Many  a  Uttie  makes  a 
TancVxe^"  for  acting  on  these  precepts  has  enabled  them  to 
gather  a  fund  which  makes  their  Show  a  success  before  they 
open  their  doors.  If  sixpence  were  wanted  to  balance  their 
accounts,  Jones  would  go  m  search  of  that  sixpence,  and  Jones 
would  find  it. 

The  award  of  prizes  which  was  published  last  week  needs  but 
lit|4e  comment;  and  passing  over  all  other  classes,  I  will  simply 
call  attention  to  the  magnificent  display  of  Canaries  of  the  York- 
'*'"'        ■*"*""    "         .^        .  .  -     «  .   recog- 

ich  as 

. really  splendid  Canary.    I  know 

th^  there  are  many  who  believe  only  in  some  one  particular 
u^  u^^  *^®y  cultivate,  and  speak  derisively  of  any  other  in 
which  some  quality,  which  with  them  is  paramount,  is  only  of 
minor  importance.  The  man  who  believes  in  colour  ignores  a 
class  where  colour  is  not  required,  while  the  Tnan  who  pins  his 
faith  on  "position,"  laughs  at  colour.  Each  has  his  own 
speciality,  and  each  is  deserving  of  merit.  Of  the  made-up 
varieties,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  none  is  more  attractive  than 
the  noble  Yorksnire,  in  which  size,  colour,  symmetry,  and 
quality  are  now  combined  in  a  remarkable  degree,  while  the 
Variegated  birds  are  simply  marvels  of  exact  marking.  When  I 
say  that  I  saw  seven  hundred  in  one  house,  no  one  will  venture 
to  assert  that  the  grand  Yorkshire  bird  does  not  exist  in  large 
numbers.  The  breeders  are  very  anxious  to  see  it  recognised 
in  the  south,  and  as  there  will  be  one  class  for  Yorkshire  at  the 
next  Crystal  Palace  Show,  I  hope  there  will  be  such  an  entry 
as  will  require  an  extended  classification  next  year.  To  ex- 
hibitors I  would  give  this  hint:  The  natural  history  depart- 
ment at  the  Palace  has  expressed  its  wiUixigness  to  add  this 
class  to  its  schedule,  and  it  now  rests  with  Bradford,  Baildon, 
and  Co.  to  do  their  share.    I  leave  it  in  Jones's  hands  I 

I  must  bring  these  Baildon  notes  to  a  close,  for  I  have  already 
piped  too  long,  but  if  I  have  succeeded  in  directing  favourable 
attention  to  a  deserving  Society  which  I  hope  to  see  extensively 
supported  next  season  I  have  not  sung  in  vain. — ^W.  A.  Blaxston^ 

STEWARTON  HIVES. 

I*  reply  to  the  query  about  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  slides, 
11  the  hives  are  made  of  well-seasoned  wood,  and  the  artist  who 


makes  them  is  a  good  workman,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  with 
the  slides.  The  slides  of  each  box  should  be  made  to  move 
quite  easily  at  first — so  easily  that  if  the  box  were  held  up  they 
would  drop  out.  The  bees  make  a  capital  job  of  fixing  them  in, 
but  that  is  quite  easily  Rot  over.  Before  putting  on  the  honey- 
box  or  super,  take  out  ul  the  slides  one  by  one  off  the  top  of  the 
body-box,  scrape  all  the  wax  clean  off,  and  put  them  in  again  ; 
before  drawing  a  slide  take  the  point  of  a  screwdriver  or  niife, 
and  press  it  in  at  the  end  of  the  slide,  just  to  break  the  wax  or 
start  the  slide,  and  next  lay  a  strip  oi  wood  on  the  top  of  the 
slide  to  keep  the  be^s  from  coming  out ;  then  draw  the  slide, 
and  put  in  a  stopper.  When  the  shde  comes  out,  clean  it  pro- 
perly and  put  it  m ;  then  take  another  until  you  have  the  whole 
done.  In  putting  in  the  slides  do  it  quite  cautiously,  for  if  done 
in  a  hurzy  a  number  of  the  bees  may  be  jammed  to  death  at 
the  end  of  the  slide. 

Some  bee-keepers  never  use  a  piece  of  wood  to  keep  down 
the  bees,  but  let-  them  run  about  while  they  are  cleaning  the 
slides ;  and  when  they  are  putting  in  the  slides  they  give  the  bees 
a  puff  of  tobacco-smoke,  which  makes  tiiem  go  down  at  once. 

Instead  of  being  a  difficulty  it  is  a  pleasure  to  dean  the  slideft 
of  a  well-made  Stewarton  bee  box,  and  to  examine  the  bees  at 
the  same  time.  There  are  many  boxes  made  that  will  network  ; 
you  cannot  get  the  slides  put  in  at  all,  neither  the  workman- 
ship nor  the  material  being  good.  We  make  hives  from  20«.  to 
800.  each,  first-rate  working  hives. — M.  &  J.  Cbaio,  Stewarton, 

BEE  DOMICILES  AND  BEE  SYSTEMS  OF 

MANAGEMENT. 

In  an  article  on  December  26th,  by  "  A  Renpbewshire  Bee- 
xxEPEB,"  entitied  "  The  Stewarton  System,"  the  writer  is  pleased 
to  take  exception  to  some  incidentid  remarks  made  by  me  in  a 
recent  communication  on  the  "  Past  Bee  Season,"  in  regard  to 
the  prevailing  error  among  inexperienced  apiarians  or  novice& 
in  looking  for  large  honey  results  in  virtue  of  unimportant 
matters,  either  in  the  mechanism  or  material  of  hives.  I  cannot 
account  for  the  illogical  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives,  or  the 
confusion  of  ideas  that  prevails  throughout  regarding  these  re- 
marks. What  connection  there  is  between  them  and  the  Stew- 
arton system,  or  indeed  any  system  of  bee  management,  I 
utterly  fail  to  see. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding  arising  from  the  partial  and 
disjointed  quotation  made  by  "  A  Bemfbewshibb  Beb-xxepeb," 
I  think  it  better  to  repeat  the  words  used  by  me  in  their  entirety. 
They  are  these — "  It  is  a  very  customary  thing  for  novices  m 
bee-keeping  to  pride  themselves  on  the  amount  of  honey  ob- 
tained by  virtue  of  some  particular  hive  constructed  upon  this 
or  that  principle,  the  old-fashioned  being  always  designated  the 
failing  system,  and  the  modem  or  scientific  the  successful  one. 
An  experienced  bee-keeper  will  never  take  credit  for  such  adven- 
titious results.  Only  grant  the  two  necessary  conditions,  good 
weather  and  good  pasturage,  and  strong  hives,  whether  domi- 
ciled in  a  palatial  hive  of  tne  most  costiy  material  and  elaborate 
construction,  or  in  the  simple  common  straw,  if  both  of  proper 
dimensions,  will  show  results,  cceteris  paHatUf  equally  good. 
Bees  no  doubt  require  to  be  managed  intelligently,  and  regard 
must  be  had  to  their  known  instincts  and  habits ;  but  it  is  an  old 
error  to  suppose  that  we  can  compel  our  littie  favourites  to  aug- 
ment their  sweete  according  to  mere  whim  or  caprice.  All  the 
bee  science  of  the  age  is  iuMlequate  for  such  a  purpose." 

That  such  remarks  as  these,  which  I  hold  are  no  less  in  accord- 
ance with  all  sound  experience  than  with  the  expressed  views  of 
most  of  our  more  esteemed  bee  writers,  should  be  objected  to  by 
"  A  Benfbewshibe  Bee-xeepeb  "  is,  I  repeat,  surprising.  Bonar^ 
Bevan,  Taylor,  Golding,  Gelieu,  Dunbar,  and  Langstroth  are  all 
atone  on  tnis  point;  and  without  occupying  unnecessary  space 
by  quotations  from  all,  let  the  following  suffice  from,  one  of 
them :  "  Let  my  readers,"  says  he,  ''  repel  the  quackery  which 
would  make  them  believe  that  it  was  the  kind  of  hive  whieh 
commanded  the  honied  store.  No ;  that  will  be  ruled  by  the 
productiveness  of  the  season  and  locality." 

Inexperienced  bee-keepers  are  but  too  apt  to  be  led  away  and 
confounded  by  conflicting  statements  by  apiarian  professors,  as  to 
the  wondrous  results  produced  by  some  fanciful  contrivance  or 
cherished  theory ;  and  in  America  especially,  such  has  been  the 
number  of  patented  bee  hives  introduced  and  recommended  as 
the  ne  plua  ultra  to  a  deluded  public ;  "  and  so  deleterious  "  (ac- 
cording to  Langstroth)  "  has  been  the  influence  of  the  so-called 
improved  hives,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  turn  from  everything 
offered  in  the  shape  of  a  patent  bee  hive,  as  a  worthless  conceit, 
if  not  an  outrageous  swindle." 

"  A  Benfbewshtre  Bee-xeepeb,"  I  see,  has  only  two  kinds  of 
hives  in  his  apiary,  the  Stewarton  and  common  straw  skeps.  I 
wonder  if  these  last  are  of  the  old  orthodox  kind  depicted  on 
the  piece  of  antique  china  on  which  his  eye,  as  he  says,  rested 
as  he  wrote.  But  why  have  straw  at  all  if  so  obnoxious  ?  It  is 
not  necessary  to  keep  such  either  for  swarming  purposes  or 
rearing  Italian  queens.  For  myself,  though  I  have  in  my  own 
apiary  no  less  than  seven  different  kinds  of  wooden  and'  glass 
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hivee,  embrscing -vertical  frame  hiyes-Hiqiuure,  oblong,  and  octa- 
gon, cspftble  of  being  worked  upon  all  Byatema— single,  colUtenl, 
or  stonned ;  my  old  fayoxirite  Hnber  hiyea,  and  obaerv&tory  hivea, 
triangular  and  oonyertible— I  afeill  do  not  discard  the  obnoxious 
straw,  albeit  it  may  not  be  like  the  Chinaman's  old  orthodox 
kind.  The  straw  hiye  is  not  such  as  *'  A  Binybbwshzbb  Bxe- 
KEBp £B  "  and  manjr  others  represent  it  to  be.  An  ignonmt  bee- 
keeper,  like  the  said  Chinaman,  may  ignorantly  manage  it,  bat 
in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  apiarian  it  can  be  managea  so 
that,  whether  as  regards  the  swaimingor  non-«wazmingprinoiple, 
the  deprivation  of  snrplns  stores  or  transference  ofbees  eitner 
for  experimental  or  humane  purposes,  its  utility  as  a  bee  domi- 
cile is  not  to  be  too  rashly  condemned. 

With  regard  to  syst«ms  of  bee-keeping,  be  it  called  by  the 
name  of  Stewarton,  or  Pettigrew,  or  any  other,  I  think  we  are  in 
the  present  age  not  so  mightily  advanced  as  '*  A  RxMnawsBnui 
Bkb-keepzb  "  would  have  us  to  believe.  The  Stewarton  is 
nothing  more  than  the  storifled  system  with  certain  little  adapt- 
ations and  contrivances  as  adjuncts ;  and  the  system  adopted  oy 
Mr.  Pettigrew  is  not,  so  bo-  as  I  am  aware,  adopted  by  him  as  a 
new  system,  but  one  simply  which  he  elects  to  follow  as,  in  his 
opinion,  the  best  for  his  purposes  and  locidity.  To  compare 
small  things  with  great,  I  am  very  much  of  the  same  opinion 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  views  he  expressed  recently  in  Liver- 
pool, that  we  are  apt  to  exa^xerate  the  advancement  of  the 
present  age,  and  the  backwazdness  of  those  which  have  gone 
before.  I  rather  think  that  in  bee  matters,  as  well  as  in  greater 
matters,  we  sometimes  forset  what  we  owe  to  the  past.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  in  the  promised 
forthcoming  paper  by  "A  BxNraBWsaiBx  Bee-xxkpeb,"  what 
in  reality  constitutes  the  Stewarton  system  as  a  modem  system, 
and  as  distinguiBhed  from  all  other  or  former  systems  of  bee- 
management.— nj.  Lowe. 
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THE  STEWABTON  SYSTEM. 

Whu^  endeavDuxing  in  my  last  to  show  the  superior  results 
obtained  by  the  Stewarton  hive,  during  the  past  very  poor  honey 
season,  as  compared  with  the  common  straw,  or  the  "  one  hive 
is  as  good  as  another  "  theory  promulgated  oy  Mr.  Lowe,  I  was 
reminded  of  a  sharp  passage  of  arms  some  time  ago,  between 
Mr.  Pettigrew  and  "A  Lanabkshibb  Bbe-kbxpeb,"  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  common  large  straw  hives  uernu  the  Stew- 
arton system.  In  that  controversy  I  took  no  part,  each  cham- 
pion being  quite  competent  to  defend  his  own  position.  Mr. 
Pettigrew  cannot  be  ranged  as  supporting  the  peculiar  views 
put  forth  by  Mr.  Lowe,  as  the  gist  ox  ms  contention  was,  instead 
of  holding  results  to  be  equally  good  from  any  description,  by 
employing  large  straw  hives  over  the  common  size  a  very  con- 
siderable augmentation  of  sweets  might  be  anticipated. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  very  good  localities  a  considerable 
jE^n  might  accrue  from  using  hives  of  a  larger  size  than  those 
in  common  use,  and  Mr.  Pettigrew's  drawing  attention  to  the 
subject  was  not  in  vain  if  through  it,  as  "  S.  B."  mentioned, 
Messrs.  Neighbour  &  Son  were  induced  to  increase  the  breeding 
space  in  'their  cottage  hive,  which,  despite  the  neatness  of  the 
workmanship,  was  a  continual  eyesore  to  the  practical  apiarian, 
from  the  far  too  limited  and  disproportioned  oreeding  space  to 
the  extent  of  glass  set  on  to  be  nlled,  which  hive  was  described 
by  me  in  one  of  your  opening  numbers  as  nothing  more  than  a 
ladies'  pretty  toy.  Still  we  find  conflicting  reports  of  the  bene- 
fits derivable  from  lar^  hives  in  vour  columns^  which  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  impossibility  of  dogmabsing,  or  laying 
down  a  uniform  fixed  size  for  all  localities  and  seasons. 

Then,  againj  as  Mr.  Pettigrew  is  supposed  to  write  more  es- 
pecially for  the  cottager,  would  it  not  be  better,  instead  of  in- 
nsting  on  the  extreme  size,  if  he  were  to  recommend  a  more 
medium  one  with  a  super  or  cap  for  collecting  the  purer  honey, 
which  he  could  dispose  of  to  his  wealthier  neighoonrs  or  the 
honey  merchant  at  about  double  the  price  of  tnat  frequently 
nauseous  mess  we  so  often  see  exposed  for  sale  as  run  honev? 

Why  should  Mr.  Pettigrew,  wmle  advocating  the  use  of  large 
hives,  condemn  the  largest  of  all,  the  Stewarton  ?  Its  dimensions 
are  illimitable,  as  it  can  be  supered  and  nadiredona<2  injtnitum. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  speaks  of  his  largest  size  with  a  depth  of  12  inches ; 
what  would  he  think  of  my  octagons  frequently  wrought  cram- 
f  ull  to  a  depth  of  46  inches  ?  The  felt  want  of  the  practical 
apiarian  is  not  a  large  fixed  breeding  space,  where  the  precious 
heat  would  get  dissipated  in  the  early  cold  spring  months,  bat 
where  it  could  be  concentrated  and  economised  in  the  least  space, 
gradually  extending  with  the  rising  external  temperature  and 
increasinfi^  population.  Withhold  the  needed  space,  and  you 
have  a  colony  compelled  to  swarm ;  but  rather  grant  it  telescope 
fashion,  and  you  can  go  on  to  focus  any  district,  and  it  can 
readily  be  adapted  to  all  seasons,  be  they  good  or  bad. 

Mr.'  Lowe,  m  his  interesting  paper  on  the  season,  well  de- 
scribed the  disadvantages  we  northerners  labour  under  from  a 
low  temperature  and  the  shortness  of  our  honey  season ;  but  in 
apiculture  as  in  agriculture,  such  difficulties  act  as  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  exertion,  calling  forth  ingenuity  and  iavention  to 


cope  with  them,  and  which  ultimately  may  effect  results  sor- 
pnsing  even  to  our  more  highly  favoured  brethren  in  the  south. 
The  Stewarton  hive  with  combined  swarms  was  doubtless  ori- 
ginally so  designed. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  and  "A  BLlnchxstxb  MAM,"^if  I  recollect, 
made  merry  over  **  A  Lamabxshibb  Bbe-kbbpbb's  "  enthusiastio 
expression  that  the  Stewarton  hive  produced  the  finest  honey 
in  the  world;  and  both  derided  the  idea,  that  doubtless  the 
shape  and  material  have  very  much  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
the  noney  collected.  Is  it,  then,  an  impossibility  that  one  hive 
may  not  offer  facilities  for  improving  the  quaUty  of  the  honey 
carried  in,  over  another  ?  Of  course,  in  one  sense  the  material 
of  which  the  hive  is  composed  no  more  aflecto  the  Quality  of 
the  honey  than  the  walls  of  a  Manchester  spinning-mill  the  cotton 
carted  in ;  and  yet  the  manufactory  containing  all  modem  im- 
provemente  turns  out  yam  so  superior  as  to  realise  the  top 
price  of  the  market,  proving  a  lucrative  business,  while  the  ad- 
joining antiquated  works^  lacking  those  facilities,  from  the  iden- 
tical steple  produce  an  inferior  article  and  do  a  losing  trade. 
Or  take  a  sweeter  illustration :  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
occurrence  that  a  parcel  of  the  same  sugars  is  sold  in  the  London 
market — ^the  one  portion  goes  to  a  refinery  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  the  other  is  purchased  on  Cl^de  account,  and  is  trans- 
shipped thither ;  it  is  there  converted  into  "  crush,"  returned  to 
the  London  market,  and  undersells,  at  a  handsome  profit,  the 
Thames  refined  after  paying  the  carriage  both  ways.  How  is 
this  ?  Because  the  Clyde  refiner  has  discovered  a  more  excel- 
lent way ;  and  yet  Mr.  Pettigrew  might  gaze  up  at  the  Clyde 
refinerv  and  say,  according  to  his  notion,  it  was  too  narrow, 
too  tall,  and  with  too  manv  storeys.  It  matters  not ;  it  is  here 
the  work  is  done,  and  "  the  prdof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating 
of  it." 

Take  a  sweeter  illustration  still,  and  one  bearing  directly  on 
the  point  at  issue.  Mr.  Pettigrew  in  No.  453  narrated  that 
owing  to  the  so-ci^ed  honeydew  most  abundant  that  season 
(1869),  "  When  we  commenced  to  take  the  honey  to  supply  an 
order  for  600  lbs.  we  found  much  of  it  discoloured,  and  the  dis- 
coloured honey  was  so  mixed  with  the  good  and  pure  that  we 
could  not  take  the  one  from  the  other  without  great  loss,  and 
therefore  declined  the  order."  Now,  on  reading  that  stetement 
I  s^rmpathised  very  much  with  your  correspondent,  having  ex- 
perienced exactly  tne  same  thing  witib  a  lar^  straw  hive,  driven 
and  run  the  twenty-fourth  day  after  swarmmg ;  but  what  of  the 
strong  Stewarton  colony  stanoing  next  it  ?  On  referring  to  the 
notes  of  that  year  I  find  the  lowest  or  first  20  lb.  octagon  super 
harvested  is  marked  as  *'  very  dark,  supposed  chieflj  plane-^ee 
honey;"  the  second,  ''pwrtly  dark  and  partly  white."  Then 
follow  Nos.  3  to  6:  '*  Three  Doxes  at  one  lift,  off  white  clover, 
pure  as  driven  snow;"  No.  6  lime-tree,  "much  darker  than 
usual ;"  Nos.  7  and  8  chiefly  heather ;  the  last  **  not  quite  fin- 
ished out." 

On  setting  by  iteelf  the  harvest  of  the  above-described  colony, 
and  showing  it  to  an  extensive  bee-keeper  of  the  old  school  in 
our  quarter,  he  frankly  owned  I  had  taken  more  honey  from 
it  thfm  he  from  his  whole  skep  stock  put  together,  which  be- 
sides, he  said,  was  so  abominably  discoloured  as  to  be  of  no  value 
but  for  bee-feeding.    Surely  this  requires  no  comment. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  somewhere  alluded  to  the  tihallow  Stewarton 
supers ;  possibly  on  thinking  over  the  above  he  may  come  to 
see  their  inventors  were  by  no  means  shallow  bee-keepers.  In 
No.  402  the  same  correspondent  tells  of  large  cakes  of  honey- 
comb, 12  inches  square,  cut  from  large  straw  hives  and  hawked 
through  the  streets  of  Manchester,  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  suc- 
cessfm  bee-keeping,  or  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  could  not  be 
surpassed  for  exceUence."  To  mention  in  the  same  breath  the 
discoloured  brood-combs  of  a  straw  skep  with  all  their  usual 
concomitants,  and  pure  virgin  super  honey,  then,  indeed,  com- 
parisons are  odious. 

Straw  hives  possess  only  one  advantage  over  those  of  wood — 
viz..  the  greater  porousness  of  the  material  for  ventilation 
dunng  the  dormant  season.  That  disadvantage  I  early  over- 
came oy  withdrawing  the  slides  and  employing  india  or  cuba 
matting,  by  which  means  I  found  the  contente  of  my  wooden 
hives  equally  well  kept,  if  not  superior  to  those  of  straw;  and 
I  chronicled  at  the  time  how  by  its  use  an  observatory  glass  hive 
withstood  successfully  26°  of  frost  within  the  hive  on  the  memor- 
able Christmas  of  1860,  and  came  threueh  aU  right  in  beautiful 
order  years  before  our  talented  transatlantic  brother,  the  Bev. 
L.  L.  Liangstroth,  called  attention  to  the  same  useful  material. 
I  may  at  a  future  time  describe  some  details  of  the  mode  of 


CUB  LETTEB  BOX. 


JcDOiNO  AT  LswxB  Show.— "  AHow  me  space  fa  jour  Journal  to  explain 
to  the  Ber.  J.  G.  B.  Knight  and  the  pnblie,  thai  the  two  pens  of  Biahmse  he 
oonqiUdne  of  wore  not  paseed  over  without  notice,  but  were  noticed  particularly, 
and  thrown  out  eutixdy  on  aooount  of  the  hens  showfag  a  deddedly  Inown 
gvoond  oolonx.^B.  Fixu>xiro." 
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JOUHNAL  OF  HORTIOULTURB  AND  COTTAGE  GARDBNBB. 


[  Jaajuaj  16, 1878. 


LswBS  Sbow  (8.  Fielding).— You  are  altogether  mistaken.  The  Brahmae 
in  qneBtton  aw  oanwUitmA  by  vaaaj.  diatnlwraeiad  jndgia  to  haire  beoi  paeaed 
OTWwiaDgfolly^. 


i(!r.i7.B.).r-0iM0Mk'wiUbenifflei«Bt.  Bay  him  from  one  yaid 
and  the  pallets  from  anotiiflr.  None  of  them  most  he  ▼altm»»hofitadi  You 
should  go  to  someahow  and  seleot  from  the -selling  daw. 

BiRD-Dnmfe  ax  CHKiTBifHAM  (E.  BtfMnnoM).— We  have  the  letters  joa 
refer  to,  bat  they  are  too  long  to  pablish,  and  we  shall  not  epitomise  them. 
They  are  not  oieditaUe  to  the  wntor. 

Whtfk  Ooghxrs  at  BristoIi  Show. — Hie  third  pxiae  for  White  Ooohla 
eooks  was  awarded  to  lEr.  B.  S.  S.  Woodgate.    This  was  omitted  in  onr  last. 

DoRXiHO  Ck>cK's  GoKB  Fallen  (flwin52tr)-~^nie  falling  comb  is  a  disadTsn- 
tage  to  a  Dotting  eoek,  bat  improved  condition  wUl  sometimes  oanse  it  to 
beeome  apright,  exeept  Just  at  we  baek  where  it  tarns.  If  competition  were 
olose  the  defect  woald  torn  the  soale  against  it.  Nevertlielese,  if,  as  yoa  say,  he 
is  perfect  in  eveiy  other  point^size,  sfa^pe,  ooloor,  legs,  and  feet,  it  will  be 
dimeolt  to  beat  hhn.  Weight  is  xabst  important,  and  if  joined  to  Idgh  con- 
dition and  oheerfal  canriage  yon  may  show  yoor  bird  -wiih  conMenoe,  not- 
withstanding his  small  defect. 

PouLTRT  IN  A  FiKLD  (HuM^tfr/ofd).— The  fowls  should  have  shelter,  bat 
yon  need  not  go  to  any  great  ezpesise  for  it.  A  boarded  house  with  any  sort  of 
roof  that  is  wind  and  weatfaerktight  will  answer  the  puipose.  You  may  easily 
reartwo  himdredehiokens  on  yoor  spaoe  of  two  aores.  But  as  we  have  oce»> 
sfton  to  write  constantly,  as  the  space  is  limited  yon  most  do  sJl  in  yoor 
poiwer  to  providf  food  sad  shelter  that  might  be  foand  naturally  on  a  larger 
apaosb  Yoa  most  find  lime,  sods  of  growing  grass,  road  grit,  and  things  of 
that  kind.  We  lik6  artichokes  for  ohiokhns ;  they  grow  quickly,  afToid  excellent 
shelter,  and'  are  usefai  as  vegetables.  During  the  heat  of  the  summer  day 
many  insects  t*ke  shelter  in  them,  later  in  the  season  the  bfaids  scratch  up 
and  eat  the  roots. 

Fowls  fob  Rvale.  Spacb  {L.  T,  F.).-^Y<m  must  in  a  measnre  be  gnided  by 
thetimeof  year  when  yonr  garden  will  be  dosed  to  the  birds.  If  it  be  in  the 
qning  and  early  savmer,  yoa  wUl  have  to  diminish  the  number  that  might 
be  kept  there  if  it  were  always  open  to  them.  We  advise  Brahma  Pootras, 
and  think  yoa  can  keep  a  cook  and  eight  hens.  With  a  little  painstaking 
yon  may  keep  more.  If  the  yard  be  a  well- swept  tidy  one,  you  must  snfter 
some  "  dean  dirt "  in  the  middle  of  it,  exposed,  if  possible  to  the  sun.  Let 
it  be  piled  in  a  heap,  and  made  np  of  road  grit  and  bricklayers*  rabUdu 
Place  on  it  every  morning  if  yon  can  (while  the  birds  are  shut  out  ttom  the 
gmsaplot)  some  large  heavy  sods  of  growing  grass,  oat  with  as  nmch  earth  as 
posdble.  Bemove  the  surf aoe  every  morning,  and  then  sweep  up  that  which 
the  birds  have  scattered  during  the  previous  day.  They  will  do  well,  and 
there  will  be  nothing  to  offend  the  most  fastidious  visitors. 

Ponrrs  of  Pile  Gave  Bantavb  (A  Sub$eriber).— Weight  ol  eocks  under 
24  OSS.,  hens  under  30  oss.  Shape,  the  exact  minatnre  of  the  Game  fowL  As 
to  eoloars,  they  nhould  be  as  dlstinet  as  possible  in  the  cooks.  Saddle  and 
wing  heavi^  splashed  with  the  darkest  shada  of  coloor.  The  lastwhOTild  be 
mixed,  all  the  rent  of  the  body  should  be  white.  This  o(  cock  birds.  The 
hens  must  have  less  white,  nearly  the  whole  plumage  should  be  covered  with 
a  rich  deep  cream  coloor,  white  nowhere  predominating.  Legs,  yellow,  white 
or  willow. 

Ponrrs  of  .Hoacnra  Antwebps  (liffm).— We  have  always  oonddered  that 
these  birds  have  no  fancy  points  at  all ;  with  them  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating.  Their  aneeetiy.  and  their  tried  powers  are  all.  Onthe  oontniy, 
the  show  Antwerp  is  a  bird  of  pointe  whieh  am  well  desezlbed,  and  an  en- 
graving given  of  the  bird  in  oar  nomber,  Febraary  17th.,  1870. 

PBXYBNTiNa  SEBLLoLEsa  E<KM  {M.  B.).~The  eontinoal  rain  has  alterad 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  rendered  it  imposriblefor  fowls  to  pick  up  many 
things  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  egg  sheU.  That  which  is  thrown 
down  dry  becomes  mud  and  pulp,  either  from  contact  with  the  dushy  surface 
or  from  exposure  to  the  continaous  downpour.  Put  some  bricklayer's  rub- 
Udi  and  some  road  grit  in  their  houses  w4iere  it  will  remain  dry.  Discoo- 
tlnae  pollard,  sharps,  and  potatoes.  The  seeretions  of  yoor  fowls  are  at  faalt, 
and  these  will  aggravate  the  eviL  Feed  on  good  barleymeal,  or  better  stiU, 
groand  oats,  morning  and  evening,  with  soma  whole  maiae  in  the  «»«^<iU  of 
the  day.    Cheap  foods  are  the  most  expensive. 

Choobino  Geese  for  Pbofit  (rotn«<).— There  can  be  no  doabt  that  if 
the  Geese  on  one  farm  lay  annually  a  month  later  than  the  Geese  on  an  ad- 
joining farm,  you  should  take  yonr  stock  from  the  latter.  This  old  moverb 
istrae:^  '  ^ 

**  If  she  be  a  good  Oooea  well  to  pay, 
Shell  lay  two  eggs  befoM  Valentine's  dg^r*" 

Doo  Ekaozated  (C.  a,  J.).~No  one  eoold  tall  the  caooa  wtthoat  fally 
knowing  the  symptoms.  The  mwadation  may  ansa  from  worms,  or  dia- 
temper,  or  indigestion,  &c  Oonsult  Meyrick's  little  volume  on  "  House  Dogs 
and  Sporting  Dogs,"  there  the  symptoms  of  different  diseases  ara  detailed. 

Dob  Babbit  Kzllino  her  Young  (A  OonttaiU  AtbMriber).— Thera  may 
be  some  little  chance  of  your  doe's  improvement  in  her  conduct  towaids  her 
young.  See  that  she  is  supplied  with  a  little  milk  a  day  or  two  before  and  up 
to  the  time  of  littering,  for  the  intense  thint  ezperienoed  at  that  time  causes 
the  total  ncfrlect  or  destmction  of  the  young.  For  the  fature  anange  that 
some  other  doe  may  be  littering  the  same  day  or  a  day  beforo,  and  to  her 
give  the  new-bom  Babbite,  shonld  their  own  mother  rafuse  the  requisite 
osra.  This  is  a  plan  frequently  resorted  to  in  order  to  save  valuable  specimens. 
Listances  are  known  where  a  young  doe  will  neglect  one  or  two  of  her  first 
litters  and  afterwards  prove  an  excellent  mother.  Give  her  a  Mi  triaL  Is 
she  friflhtened  by  mice,  oat,  w  dog?  Any  of  these  wiU  cause  the  neglect 
complained  of. 

Babbitb  (A  aMteeri»er).~Wrlt6'to  Mr.  Bayson,  Ivy  Lodge,  Dlda- 
Manehester. 


tary, 

_i!?!S?^^****  Hive  (BurtoaJbyc*).— We  have  no  personal  aeq«aintance 
with  the  hive  you  inqaire  aboat.  We  would  advise  you  to  try  it  llrst  beitore 
TOU  put  away  the  othors.  Can  any  of  oor  readers  give  the  interior  plan  or 
dimensions  of  the  Sherrington  hive  ? 

Bhub  ABB  Wine  ( C.  «.).— Our  correspondent  wishes  for  a  rodpe  for  making 
a  sparklinjf  wine  from  rhubarb  stalks.  Its  chemical  constituents  are  newly 
the  same  as  from  grapes,  but  certainly  not  IdenticaL 

A  Sweetmeat.— "The  Oxalis  etenate  furnishes  a  sweetweet,  and  also  a 
substitute  for  fruit  for  tarto  early  in  the  season,  before  Apples  are  lit  for  the 
purpose.  Strangers  to  it  inquire,  •  Is  it  Green-gage,  or  an  early  kind  of 
Apple  ?     The  succulent  stems  should  be  gathered  when  about  the  thickness 


of  a  lead  pencil,  the  leaves  stripped  off,  and  the  stems  cut  into  pieces  abonl; 
an  inoh  long.  Put  theee  into  a  stewpan  with  some  loa<  sogac  fatoken  up 
iindy,batwithontany  water,  and  stew  them  until  tender.  When  cold  serre 
up  in  a  ^ass  didi,  or  use  it  for  filUng  tartlets,  or  for  ooveied  tarts,  or  pot  it  aa 
a  preserve.  The  leaves  are  used  on  the  continent  in  salads,  and  they  mn^ 
improve  a  ragout  when  stewed.  The  tobers  should  be  planted  singly  in  small 
poto  in  Febranry,  and  proteefeed  mttU  aU  danger  of  frost  is  past,  and  then 
turned  out  on  a  border  exposed  to  the  sDn»  in  good-  soil,  eadi  plant  abonfe 
lifootavail^--ii*D.'' 
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89.818 

48.9 

4T.a 

S.W. 

46.1 

69.7 

48.1 

69.0 

48.9 

•  — 

San.ia 

29.899 

48.6 

4  0.8 

w. 

4&4 

60.4 

47.6 

74.4 

44.7 

0.07t 

Mo.  18 

29.982 

48.7 

469 

w. 

46.6 

68.6 

48.8 

66.8 

88.8 

— 

Tn.  U 

80.188 

60.9 

48.9 

8.W. 

44.8 

68.8 

48.8 

66.1 

46J> 

— 

Meana 

89k868 

4M  . 

47  S 

4&S 

GSLB 

45.7 

65.7 

48.0 

LS8» 

BBMABEB. 

8th. — Very  fine,  scarce  a  cloud;  bright  sunshine  and  pleasant  temperature. 
9th. — Very  wet  morning,  fine  for  a  short  time  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  wet 

evening  and  night. 
10th. — Wet  aU.  night  and  in  the  morning,  but  fine  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 
llth. — Morning  fine  and  day  fair,  but  neither  bright  nor  dry^ 
l:ftth.— Fine  morning  and  fair  all  day,  some  parts  very  bright.    Lunar  hala 

very  marked  at  10.46  p.k. 
19th. — ^Yexy  wet  morning,  tolerably  fair  afterwards,  but  dull;  windy  at  ni^t. 
14th. — Very  boisterous  wind  in  the  morning;  a  little  son  about  noon,  then 
dull  but  fine  evening. 
Bamarkably  mild  and  uniform  temperature,  that  at  9  a.m.  has  on  four  day» 
out  of  seven  been  within  half  a  degree  of  the  same  value.  The  maTimum 
shade  temperatare  has  been  equally  uniform,  vuying  only  between  60.4^  ttid 
68.8°.  With  the  exception  of  Januasy  1st  and  2nd,  the  air  temperatom  haa 
risen  to  or  exceeded  60^'  onaveiy  day  this  year. — G.  J.  Syicons. 


COVSm?  OABDEN  MABKBT. -^amvaet  15. 

Only  a  limited  bualness  is  currant  just  now,  and  stocks  of  dry  goods  hava 
much  accnmulated,  oansing  a  deduction  in  the  price  of  most  articJes  of  that 
description.  There  are  stiUa  lazge  quantity  of  American  Apj^es  offered,  some 
of  which  are  extremely  good.  Hothouse  Grapes  are  better  in  supp]^  than  they 
are  in  quality,  Pines  more  than  sulBcient  for  the  demand. 


Applea I  sieve 

Aprieote doi* 

Chwries per  lb. 

Chesiaute bushel 

Currants (sieve 

Black do. 

Figs dos. 

Fifberte lb. 

Gobs lb. 

Gooseberries quart 

Grapes,  holhoaaa. lb. 

Lemons V>100 

Melons eaeh 


a.  d. 
8    0to5 
0    0     0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

A 


JVUXT. 
S.  d. 


0 
18 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
4 
6 
1, 


0 
90 
0 
0 
0 
1 

s 

0 

10 

10 

8 


0' 

Si 

0, 

0 

0  1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Mulberries Vlb. 

Neotarin«rs dos. 

Oranges sj^lOO 

Peaches doz. 

Pears,  kitehen dos. 

dessert doz. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums 4  sieve 

Quinces dos. 

Raspberries lb. 

Btrawbeniea ^  lb. 

Walnute bashel 

ditto V'lOO 


VBOBTABIAS. 


B.  d.  s.  d. 

Artichokes ••..•  d^  0   OteO  0 

Asparagus ^100  6    0  18  0 

Beans.  Kidney ^100  9   0  8  0 

Broad........  baahel  0   0  0  0 

Beet,  Bed doz.  10  8  0 

Broccoli bundle  0   9  16 

Cabbage   dos.  10  16 

Capeicnms .....^iOO  9   0  8  0 

Oarrota bunch  0   6  0  0 

Cauliflower ....doa.  S   0  4  0 

Celery bundle  16  9  0 

Coleworts..  dos.bunohee  9   6  4  0 

Cncnmbera.... eaeh  9   0  8  0 

pickling dos.  0   0  0  0 

Endive doa.  9   0  0  0 

Feonel bunch  0    8  0  0 

Garlic lb.  0   6  0  0 

berbs...., bunch  0   8  0  0 

Horseradish bundle  8   0  4  0 

Leeks baneh  0   S  0  0 

Lettuce .doa  10  0  9 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  A  Cress,  .punnet 
Onions ^bushel 

pieUing quart 

Parsley  per  doz.  bunches 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas quart 

Potetoea bushel 

Kidney..... do. 

Bound do. 

Badishes..   dos.bunohee 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy 1|^  bundle 

Savoys..... dos. 

tteoraonera....  l^^ bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

ShaUoto lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doa. 

Turnips....... bunch 

Vegeteble  Manowa..dOa. 


8.d. 

a.d 

0   OtoO   0 

0   0 

0    0 

4    0 

10    0 

0    0 

0   0 

1    0 

8    0 

8    0 

6    0 

8    0 

6    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0   0 

0    0 

0    0 

16    0 

80    0 

S    0 

1  c 

■.d. 

■•d 

1  otos  a 

0   1 

0   0 

9   0 

4    0 

0   6 

0    0 

%   0 

•    0 

0    9 

1    0 

e  0 

0    0 

4    0 

7    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

1    0 

1    0 

1    0 

a  0 

1    0 

1    6 

1    0 

9    0 

1    0 

1-6 

1    0 

9    6 

0    8 

0    0 

8    6 

6    0 

1    0 

9    0 

0    8 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

POULTBY  llABEET^— JAET7ABT  15. 

OuB  trade  is  dull,  but  the  supply  is  small,    nrtoes  are  quite  maintained  at 
the  full  average  for  the  season. 


-     .  s.  d.      s.  d. 

Large  Fowls 8    6to4    0 

Smaller  ditto.... 8 

Chickens 9 

Geese 7 

Goslings 0 

Ducks  9 


0 

8 

6 

6 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

s.  d.      s.  d 

Pheasants , 8   6to4    o 

Prtriiges  9 

Hares 8 

Rabbits    1 

Wlldditto   0 

Pigeons 1 


0 

9    6 

0 

8    6 

6 

1    6 

9 

0  10 

2 

I    8 

98,189&] 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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WMk. 

▲Ttrace  Temper*-   BaiBin 
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^ 

JANX7ABT  38->99,  1878. 
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A«e. 
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MeM. 
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m.     h. 
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m.     h. 
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IB.    •. 

SS 

Th 

87.5 

08Af7 

8lAf4 

21      2 

84    11 

24 

12    12 

28 

M 

r 

St.  Tdcotht. 

48.1 

82.1 

87.6 

19 

62     7 

88     4 

42      8 

59    11 

25 

12    26 

94 

95 

s 

Twilight  ends,  6.SSP.K. 

48.4 

82.8 

87.0 

21 

60     7 

86     4 

4      6 

86      0 

26 

12    40 

96 

9$ 

Sua 

a  SUHBAT  ARBK  XraHAllT. 

46JS 

82.8 

88J 

20 

40      7 

87      4 

21      6 

28      1 

,27 

12    68 

96 

« 

M 

BianiMkim  diad,  1896. 

44.6 

81.2 

87.9 

20 

47      7 

80      4 

26      7 

89      2 

^28 

18      6 

27 

98 

Tu 

T.  tredgold.dtod,  1829. 

4S.8 

80.8 

88Ji 

21 

46     7 

40      4 

18      8 

6      4 

1 

18    17 

28 

9» 

W 

46.6 

81.6 

8&5 

18 

46     7 

41      4 

48     8     88     6 

18    27 

90 
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St.9>.  TliagrMtMt]iMtivM6nontlM99th,1868;MdtiMloirwtO(MoiitheS8lM^     TbegMtoit  faU  oX rain wm 0.90 liioh. 

CYCLAMEN  CULTUBE. 

AVING  had  considerable  saocess  in  raising 
and  growing  Cyclamens  from  seeds,  and  as 
this  has  become  one  of  onr  most  nseftd 
winter-flowering  plants,  I  have  thought  a 
few  remarks  on  their  cnltnre  wonld  be  ac- 
ceptable to  many  readers  of  *'  onr  Journal" 
at  this  time.  Whether  for  decorative  pur- 
poses or  for  cut  flowers  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months,  I  know  very  few 
p^nts  that  surpass  it,  and  which  are  at  the 
same  time  so  easy  of  culture.  I  manage  so  that  they 
begin  to  supply  us  with  cut  flowers  when  the  beauty 
of  the  Chrysanthemums  is  over.  Many  of  the  varieties 
have  very  handsomely-marked  foliage,  which,  combined 
with  the  snowy- white,  rose,  crimson,  and  purple  flowers, 
produces  a  most  distinct  and  charming  efrect  in  the  con- 
servatory. It  is  a  flower  that  bears  forcing  well  if  the 
plants  are  placed  near  the  glass,  so  that  to  have  a  long 
succession  of  bloom  a  few  plants,  if  space  is  available, 
may  be  placed  in  a  warm  house.  Mealy  bug  is  one  of 
the  insect  enemies  that  attack  it.  I  had  some  plants 
which  were  infested  by  this  pest,  and  as  it  went  down  to 
the  corm  it  was  impossible  to  remove  it,  and  the  plants 
had  to  be  destroyed. 

I  commenced  Cyclamen  culture  in  earnest  by  obtaining 
a  packet  of  the  best  seeds  that  could  be  had.  Always 
buy  the  best  seeds,  as  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  grow  good 
plaxits  as  bad  ones,  and  the  diflerence  in  price  is  not 
material.  I  sowed  the  seeds  in  well-drained  pots  about 
the  flrst  week  of  February,  using  a  light  compost  consist- 
ing of  loam  and  leaf  mould  in  about  equal  proportions ; 
the  seeds  were  very  thinly  covered  with  fine  soil,  and  tiie 
pots  were  plxmged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  about  80^,  with  a 
night  temperature  in  the  house  of  55^.  The  young  plants 
made  their  appearance  in  a  few  weeks — at  least,  a  portion 
of  them,  for  some  continued  to  appear  at  intervals  up  to 
two  or  three  months  from  the  time  of  sowing.  I  took 
the  plants  out  of  the  pots  as  soon  as  they  had  made  the 
second  leaf,  potted  .each  ix}  the  centre  of  a  small  pot,  and 
placsed  them  in  a  Pine  house  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass, 
where  they  had  a  comparatively  moist  atmosphere,  and 
a  temperature  of  65^  at  night.  Here  they  continued  to 
make  rapid  growth,  and  in  four  weeks  they  required  a 
shift  into  pots  a  size  larger.  They  were  grown  on  in  the 
Pine  house  all  through  the  summer,  and  the  largest 
plantawere  shifted  into  6-inch  pots;  the  smaller  plants 
were  allowed  to  flower  in  4|-inoh  pots.  It  may  oe  as 
well  to  state  that  the  plants  were  freely  syringed  twice 
a-day,  well  watered  at  the  roots,  and  carefully  potted 
when  they  re(^uired  it ;  the  compost  used  was  about  eight 
parts  turfy  loam,  two  parts  leaf  mould,  and  one  of  decayed 
manure.  I  removed  the  plants  into  an  intermediate  house 
early  in  the  autumn,  and  each  of  Ihem  produced  dozens  of 
beantifal  flowers  the  same  season.  I  may  add  tiiat  in  a 
temperature  of  50''  the  plants  continued  to  produce  an 
abundant  supply  of  flowers  throughout  the  winter. 
After  the  flowering  period  the  plants  were  removed  to 
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a  cool  pit,  and  but  sparingly  supplied  with  water,  although 
they  were  not  allowed  to  become  quite  dry,  as  I  fioicy 
excessive  dryness  is  iigurious  to  them.  In  August  the 
plants  were  repotted,  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  was  re- 
moved, and  pots  a  size  larger  than  those  in  whidi  they 
were  growing  were  used  for  repotting.  They  were  again 
removed  to  the  cold  pit,  and  liberally  supplied  with  water 
when  fresh  roots  were  formed.  Flowers  were  freely  fro- 
duced  on  all  of  the  plants,  but  as  we  had  other  flowers  m. 
plenty  at  that  time,  they  were  removed  until  November, 
when  all  the  flowers  were  allowed  to  remain. 

I  have  sent  tiie  above  remarks  at  this  time,  as  the 
seeds  may  be  at  ence  obtained,  and  preparation  made  lor 
sowing  them.  I  can  strongly  advise  all  who  have  the 
convenience,  to  grow  a  few  plants.  They  remain  in  per- 
fect health  and  flower  promsely  in  an  ordinary  pit  or 
greenhouse  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  and  they  wOI 
well  repay  all  the  labour  expended  in  producing  theaa, 
—J.  D0UOLA&         

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  KITCHEN-GABDBN 

CROPS. 

The  operations  connected  with  the  management  of 
kitchen-garden  crops  are  numerous,  and  the  amount  of 
success  achieved  will  in  a  very  great  measure  depend  upon 
the  attention  and  labour  devoted  to  them.  As  soon  as 
the  seed  is  deposited  in  the  soil  anxiety  concerning  it 
commenoes,  and  when  the  plants  appear  above  ground 
they  must,  in  a  natural  point  of  view,  be  considered  on 
their  way  towards  developinent ;  and  the  earliest  attention 
to  their  wants,  whenever  these  arise,  is  time  and  labour 
saved,  because  there  is  then  generally  greater  perfection 
in  growth  and  produce,  as  well  as  neatness  and  good 
order,  than  when  such  timely  care  is  not  bestowed.  An 
hour  or  two  a-day  of  extra  labour  in  the  spring,  even 
when  work  is  pressing  from  all  quarters,  will  generally 
bring,  a  satis&ctory  reward ;  it  may  be  considered  as  an 
investment  where  the  returns  are  certain.  There  are  few 
gardens  where  labour  is  plentiful  enough  to  attend  to 
all  things  as  they  require  it,  but  the  gardener  must  have 
the  power  of  selecting  the  work  most  important  to  ad- 
vance, as  well  as  of  judging  of  the  amount  of  labour 
really  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  crop,  so  that  no  tiBie  • 
may  be  lost  in  attending  to  other  things. 

After  these  few  remarks,  we  come  to 

Hoeing  a/nd  SHrring, — ^As  a  rule  the  hoe  may  be  plied 
between  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  can  be  distinctly  seen 
throughout  the  length  of  the  rows,  or  over  the  bed,  afl  the 
case  may  be.  The  flrst  time  it  is  not  advisable  to  hoe  so 
deeply  as  at  soceeeding  turns,  on  account  of  the  slender 
hold  upon  the  soil  whimi  most  plants  have  in  their  early 
stages  of  growth.  Hoeing  and  stirring  the  soil  are  of 
great  assistance  to  garden  crops  in  general,  not  only 
destroying  weeds  and  vermin,  out  opening-up  the  soil, 
which  if  of  some  kinds  would  be  quite  sealed  up,  but  also 
fjEMulitating  the  admission  of  the  sun's  rays,  air,  and  the 
refreshing  showers  of  the  season  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
It  is  easy  to  distingn&h  the  improvement  of  a  crop  after 
the  soil  has  been  dressed  about  it  as  above  described* 
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All  soilfl  of  whatever  nature  are  benefited  more  or  less  by  the 
operation ;  bat  it  is  not  proper  to  stir  bo  deeply  as  to  iDJnre 
the  roots  of  the  plants. 
In  oonjnnotion  with  hoeing  comes  the  work  of 
Thinning. — Crops,  whether  sown  in  drills  or  broadcast,  will 
not  arrive  at  perfection  without  being  thinned.  The  work  is 
best  done  at  two  or  three  different  times,  unless  the  plants 
oome  up  thinly,  then  once  may  do.  The  first  thinning  should 
take  place  as  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  well  handled,  the  next 
when  they  begin  to  crowd  each  other ;  and  the  final  one  must 
be  regulated  by  the  progress  of  the  crop,  and  be  done  with 
judgment,  leaving  the  best  plants,  and  at  proper  and  regular 
distances,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crop,  so  that  the  full 
advantages  of  thinning  may  be  realised ;  these  are,  symmetry, 
quality,  and  quantity,  as  well  as  the  proper  development  of 
&af-growth.  Thinning  applies  more  particularly  to  such  crops 
as  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Onions,  Spinach,  Turnips,  and  Peas,  and 
the  inclination  is  generally  to  leave  these  too  thick ;  in  con- 
sequence of  this  they  greatly  suffer,  especially  the  taU  coarse- 
growing  sorts  of  Peas. 

Watering  and  Mulching, — 1  class  these  together,  because  in 
some  seasons  and  for  some  crops  it  is  quite  necessary  to  per- 
form the  two  at  one  time.  It  is  very  certain  that  little  can  be 
grown  wiUiout  a  good  supply  of  water.  Employers  in  arrang- 
ing their  establishments  are  beginning  to  see  the  benefits  of 
having  plenty  of  it  at  command ;  so  much  the  better  for  the 
gardener,  as  most  of  his  crops  will  require  a  supply  several 
times,  more  or  less,  during  the  summer.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  season  as  to  rainf  aU  and  sunshine  so  greatly  diminish  or 
add  to  the  necessity  for  watering  the  crops,  that  it  is  not 
neceesary  nor  even  possible  to  lay  down  a  zule  as  to  applica- 
tion. In  general  it  must  be  left  to  the  gardener's  judgment ; 
but  all  kinds  of  salading,  Celery,  Peas,  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans, 
Strawberries,  and  Scarlet  Bunners  require  an  abundance  of 
water  in  diy  seasons.  The  last  four  crops  will  also  need  a 
mulching  of  short  half -rotten  manure,  of  other  material  that 
will  keep  the  roots  cool  and  prevent  rapid  evaporation,  as  well 
as  encourage  root-action.  In  other  cases,  where  it  is  not  easy 
to  apply  a  mulching,  the  more  frequently  water  is  applied  artifi- 
cially the  oftener  should  the  soil  be  stirred  with  the  hoe,  because 
the  pores  of  the  soil  soon  become  closed,  therefore  not  con- 
ducive to  healthy  vegetation.  Perhaps  no  greater  proof  of  the 
value  of  mulching  could  be  seen  than  by  its  application  to  a 
crop  of  Cauliflowers  during  the  heat  of  summer ;  for  without 
this  additional  advantage  it  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  keep  up  a  succession  of  this  vegetable  fit  to  send  to  table. 
Again,  the  Baspberxy,  which  is  a  fruit  xmder  the  ordinary 
routine  of  cultivation,  generally  yields  a  good  crop;  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  if  the  roots  are  kept  moist  by  watering  and 
mulching,  the  advantage  will  be  almost  double  if  the  season 
should  prove  diy  and  hot. — Thomas  Bscoed. 


NEW  VINE  DISEASE. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  Boberts,  of  the  gardens  at 
QlynUevon  Park,  near  Carnarvon,  specimens  of  some  "  warts," 
or  excrescences,  which  have  appeared  on  the  Vines  there.  The 
8pe<nmens  sent  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  de- 

Sressed  on  the  upper  side,  somewhat  resembling  a  Mushroom, 
at  on  cutting  through  one  of  them  the  texture  is  found  to  re- 
semble that  of  a  sof  tish  chestnut,  and  to  be  of  a  whitish  colour. 
Our  correspondent  states  that  they  appeared  for  the  first 
time  about  ten  years  ago,  and  are  increasing  rapidly  every 
^ear.  They  first  appeared  upon  the  Muscats,  but  the  disease 
has  now  shown  itsdf  upon  the  Black  Hamburghs.  In  several 
oases  a  little  white  grub  was  foxmd  embedded  in  the  centre. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  the  specimens  sent  to  us,  but 
possibly  this  may  not  be  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  grub 
would  be  developed — ^that  is,  supposing  the  warts  to  be  gsdls, 
and  the  grub  to  be  the  lar^a  of  a  gall  fly  or  species  of  Cynips. 
The  '*  wfurts"  are  stated  to  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  common 
bean  to  a  man's  fist.  The  facts  are  quite  new  to  us,  never 
having  heard  of  a  species  of  Cynips  attached  to  the  Vine.  If 
our  correspondent  will  favour  us  with  some  specimens  of  the 
exoresoences  containing  grubs  we  shall  feel  much  obliged,  and 
will  endeavour  to  trace  out  their  real  history. — ^I.  0.  W. 


know  if  you  think  the  fact  worthy  of  notice,  but  it  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  singular  fact ;  for  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
Adiantum  is  found  in  any  other  country, — ^W.  Hugh  Goi^'eb. 


American  and  Japanese  Plants. — In  your  notice  of  the 
identity  of  American  and  Japanese  plants,  which  I  see  is  an 
extract,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  Adiantum  pedatum ;  it 
is  an  American  plant,  and  is  also  found  in  Japan.    I  do  not 


WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS.— No.  4. 

PASSIFLOIIA  PBINCEPS. 

Like  most  of  the  Passion-flowers,  this  is  a  free-growing 
climber;  the  shoots  round  and  of  medium  strength,  leaves 
thick,  leathery,  and  not  large,  yet  larger  than  those  of  such  kinds 
as  P.  kermesina.  The  leaf  has  three  lobes,  and  when  matured 
is  of  a  bright  deep  green  on  the  upper  surface,  paler  beneath. 
The  foliage  is  very  persistent.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
cyme  of  considerable  length,  sometimes  as  much  as  2  feet,  but 
the  usual  length  is  a  foot  to  15  inches.  In  colour  they  are  of 
a  bright  rose  approaching  sbarlet,  which  is  as  oonspieuous 
before  they  expand  as  afterwards ;  when  expanded  they  have 
a  white  corona  with  greenish  base.  This,  like  all  the  Passi- 
floras  I  know,  closes  the  flowers  in  a  few  hours  after  cutting, 
but  if  taken  when  unexpanded  the  flowers  remain  good  for  a 
fortnight  after  cutting.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  the  grace- 
ful pendent  character  of  the  flowers  and  their  high  colour,  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  finest  of  aU  winter-flowering  plants,  and 
especially  useful  for  vases  and  table  decorations. 

Though  it  flowers  more  or  less  throughout  the  year,  it  usually 
commences  to  do  so  most  abundantly  in  September,  and 
throughout  the  winter  up  to  May  inclusive.  The  flowers  are 
most  plentiful,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  in  November  and 
March.  I  do  not  know  of  what  country  it  is  a  native,  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  comes  from  one  where  there  is  a  rainy 
season,  causing  the  plant  to  make  a  vigorous  growth,  a 
season  of  drought  which  thoroughly  ripens  the  growth  and 
makes  the  leaves  fall,  and  succeeding  tiiis  again  the  rainy  season, 
the  first  effects  of  which  I  apprehend  will  be  that  the  plant 
will  be  all  aglow  with  the  bright  rosy  cymes.  Our  plant  is  in 
a  border  beneath  the  stone  shelving  of  the  stove,  and  two 
stems  of  the  Passiflora  are  taken  through  an  opening  in  the 
stone.  This  gives  about  3  feet  of  the  stems  beneath  Uie  shelf, 
and  on  this  part  (the  shelf  above  shutting-off  all  moisture  in 
winter,  and  the  border  not  then  being  watered)  a  few  shoots 
have  been  made  that  have  been  tiioroughly  dried.  On  this 
short  length  of  stem  I  cut  last  April  and  May  nearly  a  dozen 
cymes  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length,  some  more  than  18  inches 
in  length,  and  in  September  I  cut  six  more,  and  the  same  in 
November.  The  whole  of  these  were  as  fine  both  in  size  and 
colour  as  those  borne  by  the  shoots  on  the  roof  at  16  inches 
from  the  glass ;  in  fact,  those  cut  last  spring  were  sent  to 
London,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hxmdred  xmles,  and  I  was 
told  they  endured  better  than  all  the  subjects  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  sending;  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it  in  use 
here  for  yase-filhng  in  a  out  state,  I  cannot  but  extol  its  good 
quidities. 

Our  Passiflora  princeps  is  planted  out  lin  a  border  about 
2  feet  9  inches  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  with  a  foot  of  drainage, 
and  a  4-inoh  drain-pipe  under  the  latter.  The  compost  is 
formed  of  two  parts  of  fresh  turf  cut  about  2  inches  thick, 
chopped-up  rather  roughly — it  was  taken  from  a  knoll  on  a 
moor,  and  was  a  light  sandy  loam  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  vegetable  matter,  producing  very  close  short  grass  and  some 
bracken — ^and  to  this  was  added  one  part  of  leaf  soil,  and  the 
same  amoxmt  of  sandy  peat,  the  whole  being  well  mixed.  Over 
the  drainage  sods  are  placed  grass  side  downwards,  and  the 
soil  is  put  in  rather  firmly.  This  compost  is  suitable  for 
Passifloras,  Tacsonias,  Manettia,  Aristolochia,  Stephanotis, 
Allamanda,  Cissus,  Bignonia,  Jasminum,  Iponuea,  Cleroden- 
dron,  and  Tecoma;  with  the  addition  of  lime  rubbish  for 
Hoyas  as  well.  The  border  is  well  watered  during  the  season 
of  growth,  or  from  April  to  October,  and  then  no  water  is 
givpi  during  the  winter  unless  the  soil  becomes  so  dry  that  the 
foliage  suffers,  then  water  is  supplied  to  keep  the  leaves  fresh. 
If  the  surface  of  the  border  be  damped  twice  a-day  very  little 
water  will  be  needed  in  winter. 

Though  this  mode  of  treatment  answers  well,  I  am  persuaded 
it  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  grow  the  plant  in  a  border 
with  the  roots  entirely  xmder  command,  so  that  water  could 
be  given  or  withheld  at  wilL  This  could  have  been  done  had 
the  border  been  cut  up  into  compartments  by  brickwork.  I 
would  advise  those  forming  borders  to  arrange  for  each  subject 
a  separate  compartment.  If  this  had  been  the  case  I  should 
have  watered  the  Passiflora  very  freely  when  making  its  growth 
early  in  summer  and  up  to  August,  then  withheld  water  for  six 
weeks,  and  again  resorted  to  watering,  but  not  so  copiously  as 
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to  bring  the  soil  into  a  veiy  wet  stftte — ^merely  malring  it  moist, 
and  keeping  it  bo  up  to  Noyember.  Afterwards  I  would  keep 
it  dry  np  to  the  end  of  January,  moist  from  February  to  the 
middle  of  March,  afterwards  dry.  I  would  prune  at  the  end  of 
April.  The  pruning  in  any  case  consists  in  cutting  back  the 
shoots  that  have  flowered  to  within  an  inch  of  their  base ;  but 
those  which  have  notHone  so  we  should  train-in  at  their  full 
lengthy  unless  they  have  unripened  points  which  it  is  well  to 
cut  away.  If  such  shoots,  however,  are  too  close  together, 
they  should  be  cut  back  like  those  that  have  flowered.  The 
Bununer  pruning  is  confined  to  the  remoTal  of  the  shoots  where 
too  crowded  and  tnuning-in  the  others,  taking  care  not  to 
OTercrowd  them. 

Passiflora  piiuceps  succeeds  admirably  in  a  stove,  and  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes  it  is  not  subject  to  insect  pests.  A  top- 
dresmng  of  rich  compost  should  be  given  after  pruning,  addu^ 
one-half  short  manure  to  the  compost  named  for  the  border. 

MANETTU  BICX)LOB. 

This  is  an  evergreen  stove  twiner,  with  narrow  pale  green 
leaves,  and  long,  small,  tube-shaped  flowers,  the  tube  scarlet 
and  the  end  yellow.  Though  the  flowers  are  small  they  are  very 
ftbundantly  produced,  rendering  the  plant  very  attractive  and 
desirable  both  for  decorative  purposes  and  for  supplying  cut 
flowers.  With  me  it  conmiences  to  flower  in  November,  and  con- 
tinues to  bloom  until  spring  is  far  advanced.  The  small  sprigs, 
with  their  elegant  and  numerous  blosssoms,  disposed  amongst 
eat  flowers,  give  an  elegance  that  few  other  plants  can  impart ; 
for  though  liffge  flowers  are  very  effective,  without  subjects  such 
as  this  tiiey  lack  elegance. 

The  plant  succeeds  well  if  planted  out  in  the  compost  re- 
commended for  Passiflora  princeps,  and  will  do  well  in  a  pot, 
the  shoots  being  trained -to  an  upright  close  top  or  flat  trainer. 
Whether  planted  out  or  grown  in  pots,  the  treatment  does  not 
differ.  It  needs  to  have  the  soil  moist  in  winter,  although  then 
ao  much  water  is  not  needed  as  in  summer. 

When  the  flowering  is  over,  in  April  or  May,  out  the  plant  in 
rather  closely,  leaving,  however,  any  small  young  shoots ;  but 
if  the  plant  is  as  large  as  desired,  cut  off  any  long  shoots,  and 
ifain-out  the  old  ones  considerably.  Tup-dress  tiie  border  if 
the  plant  is  planted  out ;  or,  if  grown  in  a  pot,  turn  it  out,  re- 
duce the  baU  considerably,  and  repot  in  the  same  size  of  pot. 
Water  moderately  until  the  plant  is  growing  freely,  and  then 
copiously.  When  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pot  shift 
into  one  a  size  larger ;  this  should  be  done  by  July.  Mealy  bug 
spreads  more  rapidly  on  this  than  any  plant  I  know. 

The  shoots,  as  they  grow,  should  be  trained-in  regularly,  and 
to  keep  them  from  matting  they  should  be  gone  over  frequently. 
After  September  water  less  copiously ;  give  no  water  as  long  as 
the  foliage  keeps  fresh,  so  continue  until  the  flowers  show ; 
afterwards  water  to  keep  them  gently  growing.  A  light  and 
airy  position  is  required. 

IPOM£A  HOBSFALLIS. 

This  is  an  evergreen  stove  twiner  with  deep  green,  brownish* 
yurple-tinted  leaves,  divided  into  five  leaflets,  and  the  flower^ 
borne  in  clusters  of  from  ten  to  thirty  or  more.  They  are  of 
a  bright  rosy  crimson  colour,  of  the  form  and  size  of  a  Con- 
Tolvulus,  and,  Uke  all  flowers  of  this  family,  soon  dose  after 
being  fully  expanded ;  but  those  in  each  cluster  being  sq  nu- 
merous, and  succeeding  each  other  so  rapidly,  the  plant  is  sel- 
dom out  of  flower  from  November  to  March.  It  is  of  rather 
strong  growth,  and  requires  to  be  planted  out.  In  a  border, 
as  named  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  it  thrives  well, 
and  only  needs  top-dressing  in  spring  after  pruning. 

After  flowering,  or  at  the  end  of  February  or  March,  the  flower- 
ing shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  withm  two  eyes  of  their  base, 
and  the  shoots  produced  should  be  trained-in  at  their  full 
length,  watering  moderately  until  they  are  growing  freely,  and 
liien  abundantly.  Continue  this  course  of  teeatment  up  to  the 
end  of  August,  after  which  water  more  sparingly.  Keep  the 
plant  moist  whilst  in  flower,  but  take  care  not  to  make  the  soil 
Tery  wet  during  the  winter. — G.  Abbbt. 


GLOIBB  DE  DIJON  AND  LA  FBANCE  BOSES. 

I  HAVE  been  greatly  surprised  by  the  number  of  votes  the 
first-named  obtained  as  an  exhibition  flower  in  the  late  election 
of  Boaes,  and  more  particularly  so  at  seeing  veteran  growers, 
both  amateurs  and  nurserymen,  choosing  it  for  such  a  position. 
My  own  idea  of  it  is  that  for  generid  purposes  it  has  no  equal, 
bat  it  ifl  a  disgrace  to  any  good  stand  of  twelve  blooms ;  the 


form  is  almost  always  bad,  and  the  colour  undecided.  I  hope 
some  one  who  has  the  opportunity  will  notice  how  often  this 
flower  appears  in  a  first-class  box  of  twelve  or  twenty-four 
blooms  at  tlie  great  Bose  shows  next  summer.  I  have  often, 
when  hard-up,  tried  to  find  a  flower  good  enough  to  please  me 
to  put  in  my  72*s,  but  when  on  the  exhibition  table  I  generally 
discard  it ;  and  I  believe,  except  amongst  Teas,  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  in  a  stand  of  mine  for  years. 

Of  La  France  I  do  not  hold  so  high  an  opinion  as  most 
growers;  the  petals  are  flimsy,  and  tibe  colour  often  washy 
and  dirty.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  wiih  Baroness  de  Boths- 
child,  and,  the  colour  being  somewhat  similar,  I  would  never 
place  it  in  the  first  twelve.  I  hope  those  who  have  given  such 
a  high  place  to  President  Thiers  will  be  right.  I  have  not  seen 
enough  of  it  to  speak  with  certainty,  but  the  form  appeared 
to  me  too  flat.  The  colour  was  very  brilliant. — Benjamin  B. 
Cant,  Nursery,  Colchester. 


bepobt  on  kales  gbown  in  the  gabden 
at  chi8wick  in  1*71-72. 

Bt  Bobebt  Hooo,  LL.D.,  F.L.8.,  Pomological  Director. 

It  is  exactly  ten  years  since  the  last  trial  of  Kales  was  made 
in  the  garden  of  the  Society.  That  was  a  very  partial  one  in 
comparison'with  this  upon  which  I  am  now  about  to  report,  the 
number  of  varieties  being  much  less,  and  the  various  names 
under  which  the  different  varieties  were  received  greatly  more 
numerous.  When  I  reported  on  the  same  subject  in  1862, 1 
was  struck  by  the  amazmg  confusion  in  which  the  Kales  were 
found ;  and  my  surprise  has  not  been  lessened  by  the  present 
trial. 

From  the  very  much  fuller  character  of  this  yearns  experi- 
ments, I  have  been  enabled  in  many  cases  to  add  to,  and  in 
some  to  correct,  those  of  1862.  This  I  have  been  enabled  to  do 
by  the  very  prompt  and  liberal  manner  in  which  tile  members  of 
the  seed  trade  have  placed  their  collections  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Society. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  that,  although  many  errors  in 
nomenclature  are  to  be  found  in  tills  report,  appaxentiy  origi- 
nating among  the  seedsmen,  no  blame  is  to  b0  attributed  to 
them,  nor  is  there  to  be  any  impeachment  of  their  good  faith 
on  that  account;  for  this  confusion  of  nomenclature  has 
existed  not  only  for  years  but  for  generations,  and,  however 
anxious  tiiey  may  have  been  to  correct  it,  the  task  was  one 
moBt  difficidt  of  accomplishment. 

Now,  however,  that  something  Uke  order  has  been  attained, 
I  trust  that  a  more  general  concurrence  in  nomenclature  will 
be  maintained. 

AsPABAous  Kale. — The  original  Asparagus  Kale  of  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  was  a  sprouting  Broccoli,  which  was  introduced 
from  Italy.  It  received  its  name  from  the  young  shoots,  ter- 
minated by  a  "  button,"  bearing  somewhat  of  a  resemblance  to 
the  young  shoots  of  Asparagus.  In  course  of  time  the  name 
gradually  ceased  to  be  identified  with  the  Broccoli,  and  was 
applied  to  another  variety  of  Kale  also  introduced  from  Italy, 
called  Milan  Kale,  or  Chou  de  Milan,  which  has  the  property 
of  throwing  up  in  the  spring  a  profusion  of  long  succulent 
shoots,  which,  when  fully  grown,  resemble  the  shoots  of 
Asparagus.  But  there  are  several  other  varieties  of  Kale  to 
which  the  name  is  applied ;  and  as  there  seems  no  uniformity 
on  the  subject,  I  shsll  quote  the  varieties  which  different  -seeds- 
men regard  as  Asparagus  Kale. 

Messrs.  Minier,  Nash  &  Nash  are  correct  in  supplying  Milan 
Kale.  Messrs.  !Fraser  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  supply  Buda 
Kale.  Messrs.  Beck  &  Co.,  Messrs.  James  Carter  A  Co., 
Messrs.  Henry  Clarke  &  Sons,  and  Mr.  George  Gibbs  supply 
Couve  Tronchuda.  Messrs.  Wrench  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Messrs.  J.  A  C.  Lee,  Messrs.  Nutting  &  Sons,  and 
Mr.  William  Paul  supply  Siberian  Kale;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that,  as  all  these  varieties  produce  an  abundance  of 
succulent  shoots  in  spring,  the  name  is  not  misapplied ;  still  it 
would  be  as  well  if  it  were  confined  to  one  particular  variety, 
and  that  thi^  should  be  the  Milan  Kale. 

Buda  Kalb. — This  is  one  of  those  varieties  that  are  called 
Asparagus  Kale.  It  is  very  dwarf -growing,  the  stock  being  not 
more  than  6  inches  high,  and  very  leafy.  In  this  condition  it 
remains  all  the  winter ;  and  in  spring  numerous  long  shoots 
are  produced,  some  of  which  are  from  2  to  2^  feet  in  length. 
The  leaves  are  smooth  and  very  much  waved.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  Buda— the  Green,  the  Purple,  and  the  Lettuce- 
leaved  or  Strap-leaved.    There  is  no  difference,  except  in 
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eolonr,  between  the  green  and  the  purple  yarieties ;  bnt  the 
Lettnce-Ieayed  is  very  distinct,  the  blade  of  the  leaf  being  de- 
cnrrent  down  the  whole  length  of  the  footstalk,  resembling  in 
that  respect  the  leaf  of  a  Lettnce,  or  of  Laing's  Swedish  Turnip, 
As  regards  utility  ^and  fertility  there  is  no  difference ;  and  idl 
are  equally  hardy. 

The  Buda  of  Messrs.  Minier,  Nash  A  Nash,  and  of  Messrs. 
Wrench  &  Son  was  true  ;  that  of  Messrs.  G.  Gibbs  and  of 
Messrs.  J.  &  C,  Lee  was  Siberian;  and  that  of  Messrs.  A. 
Henderson  &  Co.  was  Couye  Tronchuda.  It  was  also  receiyed 
from  the  following  sources  perfectly  true,  under  different 
names,  thus : — ^From  Messrs.  Fraser  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
the  purple  yariety  as  Asparagus  Eale.  From  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Co.  and  Messrs.  Wrench  i  Son  as  Delaware.  From  Messrs. 
Wrench  <fe  Son  as  Jerusalem.  From  Messrs.  A.  Henderson 
and  Co.,  and  I.  Cattell  as  Purple  Jerusalem.  The  green  yariety 
was  sent  ])j  Mr.  J.  Grant  as  Lapland  Kale,  by  Mr.  Cattell  as 
Egyptian,  by  Messrs.  Suttcm  &  Son  as  New  Winter  Kale,  and 
by  Messrs.  Yilmoriny  of  Paris,  as  Chou  k  faueher.  The  Lettuce- 
leayed  yariety  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Henry  Clarke  &  Sons  as 
Jerusalem  Kale. 

CoTTAGEB's  £alb. — ^It  seeuiB  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the 
Cottager's  Kale  is  to  presenre  its  un^sputed  individuality,  as 
there  were  no  instances,  throughout  the  trial,  of  this  excellent 
yariety  being  received  under  any  other  name. 

CuBLED  Kale. — ^By  far  the  most  popular  and  most  exten- 
sively cultivated  of  all  the  Kales  are  the  Curled  or  Scotch  Kales, 
sometimes  also  called  Curliest  German  Greens,  or  Borecole. 

There  are  four  distinct  forms  of  the  Curled  Kale — the  Dwarf 
and  Tall  Green  Curled,  and  the  Dwarf  and  Tall  Purple  Curled. 
Those  which  are  most  generally  cultivated  are  the  green  forms ; 
and  the  great  object  of  cultivators  is  to  obtain  these  with  the 
leaves  as  finely  and  as  much  curled  as  possible ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  so,  the  more  or  less  is  the  stock  appreciated. 
Hence  has  arisen  the  great  number  of  names  under  wnich  they 
are  sold.  From  Messrs.  Drummond  Brothers  and  Mr.  Cattell, 
the  green  form  was  received  as  Prince  of  Wales »  from  Messrs. 
H.  Clarke  &  Son,  and  Messrs.  Carter  <&  Co.,  as  Hearting  Kale, 
from  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son  as  Cabbaging  and  Tall  Curled, 
from  Messrs.  Sutton  A  Sons  as  Sclater*s  New  Cabbaging,  from 
Messrs.  Carter  A  Co.  as  Feathered  Scotch  and  Abergeldie,  from 
Messrs.  Lawson  <&  Son  as  Superb  Parsley  Curled,  Williams's 
Matchless,  and  Pontefract  Green  Curled,  from.  Messrs.  Stuart 
and  Mein  as  Tynningham,  from  Mr.  William  Paul  as  Jackson's 
Late  Curled,  from  Messrs.  Fisher,  Holmes  A  Co.  as  Dwarf 
Green  Curled  Haadsworth,  from  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Son  as 
Yeitch's  Dwarf  Late  Curled,  from  Messrs.  Minier,  Nash  and 
Nash,  and  Messrs.  Beck,  as  Dwarf  Green  Curled  Csnada,  from 
Messrs.  F.  A  A.  Dickson  as  Dickson's  Imperial  Dwarf  Curled, 
and  from  Messrs.  Barr  A  Sugden  as  New  Moss  Curled.  All  of 
these  differed  from  eaoh  other  only  in  the  degree  of  intensity 
with  which  the  leaves  were  curled  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  New 
Mops  Curled  of  Messrs.  Barr  A  Sugden  was  remarkable. 

The  Dwarf  Purple  form  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Carter  A  Co.  as 
Jerusalem  Kale,  and  by  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  A  Co.  as  Lap- 
land ;  the  Tfdl  Purple  from  Messrs.  Wrench  A  Son  as  Brown 
Borecole. 

Jebset  Kale. — This  is  also  called  Cesarean  Cow  Cabbage, 
Tree  Cabbage,  and  Jersey  Borecole.  It  is  a  tstU-growing  plant, 
attaining  the  height  iof  4  or  5  feet,  the  stem  clothed  with  long 
broad  glaucous  green  leaves  with  long  footstalks.  In  spring  it 
throws  out  numerous  long  slender  shopts,  with  which  cattle 
are  fed.    It  is  never  grown  as  a  garden  vegetable. 

LoNQ  Scotch  Kaj.b. — ^This  was  received  from  Mr.  William 
Gorrie,  of  Edinburgh,  as  the  true  "  Long  Scotch  Kale."  It  is 
the  normal  form  of  the  wild  Cabbage  as  it  is  found  on  the 
Dorsetshire  coast.  It  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Vilmoiin  A  Co. 
under  the  name  of  Couve  mnrciana,  and  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Son,  of  Buckman's  Hardy  Winter  Greens. 

Mabbow  Kale. — This  is  the  Chou  moellier  of  the  French,  a 
form  of  the  Jersey  Kale  which  produces  a  long  thickly  swollen 
stem  Hke  a  gigantic  cigar,  the  swollen  part  being  filled  with  a 
mass  of  tender  pith.  There  are  three  varieties  of  the  Marrow 
Kale,  distinguished  as  the  White,  the  Purple,  and  the  Small. 
The  White  grows  from  4  to  4}  feet  high,  the  stem  being 
smallest  at  both  ends  and  thickest  in  the  middle,  where  it  is 
about  a  foot  in  circumference  in  the  largest  specimens. 

Milan  Kale. — ^The  name  by  which  tiiis  is  often  called  is 
Chou  de  Milan.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  so ;  for  Chou  de 
Milan  is  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  Savoys.  Except  that 
they  both  belong  to  the  same  genus,  there  is  no  resemblance 
whatever  between  the  Milan  Kale  and  a  Savoy.    The  Milan  Kale 


produces  a  stock  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  clothed  with 
plane  bluntly  toothed  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a  close  rosette 
of  leaves  formisg  a  small  incipient  head.  In  spring  it  throwa 
out  a  large  quantity  of  fine  succulent  shoots,  which,  when 
cooked,  form  one  of  the  most  delicious  dishes  of  the  Winter 
Green  class ;  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  plant 
has  been  called  Asparagus  Kale. 

From  Messrs.  Beck  A  Co.,  G.  Gibbs  A  Co.,  Nutting  A  Sorxa, 
Minier,  Nash  ifeNash,  and  Mr.  Cooper,  it  was  received  perfectly 
true  under  the  correct  name.  There  is  a  purple  variety  re- 
ceiyed from  Messrs.  Vilmorin  xmder  the  name  of  Flanderft 
Purple. 

Palm  Kale. — ^The  stem  is  2  feet  to  2}  feet  high,  clothed  with 
large  oblong  obovate  leaves,  the  blade  of  which  is  decurrent 
the  whole  length  of  the  footstalk,  of  a  dark  green  colour^ 
which  curve  gracefully  upwards  and  outwards,  giving  the 
plant  the  aspect  of  a  miniature  Palm.  In  the  spring  it  throwa 
out  a  profusion  of  long  slender  shoots,  which  are  of  no  value  aft 
a  vegetable.  After  these  shoots  are  produced,  the  plant 
entirely  loses  its  ornamental  character.  It  was  received  from 
Messrs.  Yilmorin  under  the  name  of  Chpu  Palmier. 

Bagged  Jack. — ^Like  the  Cottager's  Kale  this  seems  to  har^ 
few  synonymes.  Its  character  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  render 
it  easy  of  identification,  being  a  very  dwarf  yariety  with  a  stock 
not  more  than  4  to  6  inches  high,  and  leaves  which  are  deeply 
laciniated,  the  segments  being  trifid  or  multlfid.  It  is  gene* 
rally  of  purple  colour,  and  ocoasionally  green.  In  the  spring  it 
produces  a  great  quantity  of  tender  shoots,  which  are  muol» 
esteemed  as  a  vegetable.  It  was  received  from  Mr.  B.  S» 
WilUams  as  Camberwell  Borecole. 

SiBEBLAN  Kale. — This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  one  of  thft 
best  of  iJl  the  Sprouting  Kales.  It  is  also  very  distinct,  and  can 
never  be  confounded  with  anv  other  variety.  The  stock  is  very 
dwarf,  being  only  4  to  6  incheB  high.  The  foliage  is  always 
green.  The  leaves  are  sinuated,  coarsely  serrated,  and  plaited 
on  the  margin.  In  spring  it  produoes  a  large  crop  of  tender 
shoots,  firom  1  foot  to  16  inches  in  length. 

This  is  one  of  the  yarieties  the  monenclature  of  which  i» 
very  confused.  From  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  it  was  received  quit& 
true  as  "  Siberian  "  or  Lapland ;  from  Messrs.  Wrench  A  Son, 
Sutton  A  Son,  William  Paul,  J.  A  C.  Lee,  and  Nutting  A  Sons, 
it  was  received  under  the  name  of  Asparagus  Kale,  firom  Mr. 
G«orge  Gibbs  as  Buda  Kale,  from  Nutting  A  Son,  A.  Hender- 
son A  Co.,  J.  Cattell,  and  Drummond  Brothers  as  Delaware, 
from  Messrs.  Minier,  Nash  A  Nash,  Sutton  A  Sons,  G.  Gibbs, 
J.  A  C.  Lee,  Carter  A  Co.,  and  Cooper  as  Jerusalem,  from 
Messrs.  Carter  A  Co.  as  Acme,  and  from  Mr.  Cattell  as  Curled 
Jerusalem. 

WofiUBN  Kale. — This  closely  resembles  the  wild  Cabbage, 
and  long  Scotch  Kale ;  but  it  appears  to  be  of  a  more  perennial 
character.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  as,  indeed,  aU 
the  other  yarieties  may ;  but  it  is  more  woody  and  shrub-lik& 
in  its  growth.  It  is  not  worth  cultivating,  except  in  very 
northern  and  exposed  situations,  as  it  is  very  hardy,  and  will 
stand  more  rigorous  winters  than  perhaps  any  of  the  other 
varieties. — {Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, ) 


CELINE   FOKESTIER   AND  GLOIRE  DE    DIJOI^T 

BOSES. 

In  my  letter  at  page  513  in  writing  about  G61ine  Forestiflry 
either  through  an  error  of  the  printer  or  my  omission  to  pono* 
tuate,  it  should  have  read  "  next  to  worthless  with  us."  How* 
ever  hard  and  unfeeUng  it  may  seem  to  speak  so  of  any  BoaOr 
more  especiidly  of  a  good  one,  such  is  the  ease  with  O&m^ 
Forestier  here,  for  it  rarely  begins  to  bloom  until  late  in 
autumn,  when  the  heavy  night  dews  and  the  rains  togetiier 
prevent  its  expanding,  and  the  flowers  are  generally  smaU  toA 
of  an  inferior  quality. 

I  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Beaehey  for  the  kind  manner  in  whiok 
he  treated  my  few  remarks,  and  in  the  main  I  agree  witb 
him,  only  I  ought  to  have  added  form  as  well,  for  colour  is- 
lacking  in  Gloire  de  Dijon,  as  Mr.  Beaehey  correctly  remarks* 
But  as  to  colour  being  simply  a  matter  of  taste,  I  should  con- 
sider any  person  deficient  of  good  taste  who  did  not  prefer  the 
distinct  and  beautiful  colour  of  Mar6chal  Niel  to  that  of  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  which  I  have  read  deseribed  as  buff,  coppery,  and 
yellow  by  different  writerp. 

I  see  Mr.  Bearhey  places  Marie  Baumann  fourth  in  his  list ; 
this  I  can  scarcely  understand,  as,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
Boses  submitted  to  Mr.  Beachey's  test  must  possess  certain 
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prapertieB  to  entitle  tfauem  to  tba  position  they  iMpeotWely 
ooeapy — ^rii.,  good  habit,  hAr<lin6B0,  and  free-blooming.  'With 
OB  it  is  a  sparse  bloomer  and  bad  grower.  I  ahoold  be  glad  if 
Mr.  Beaehey  and  other  Bose-growers  in  different  localities 
would  give  ns  their  experienoe  with  regard  to  this  Boee ;  for  I 
aee,  aooording  to  nurserymen's  catalogues,  it  is  called  **  rob," 
which  I  understand  means  '*  robust,"  uid  I  haye  also  some  re* 
«>IlBction  of  having  read  that  it  was  only  fit  for  rich  amateurs 
who  oonid  afford  to  purchase  eTSxy  year. — S.  Eyiia,  Leek* 


ABTIGHOEB,  RHUBABB,  SEA-KALE,  AND 
HOBSBBADISH  PLANTING. 

ToKBx  could  be  no  better  time  for  planting  Jerusalem  Arti~ 
^okes,  Bhubarb,  Sea-kale,  and  Globe  Artichokes,  before  the 
frost  comes,  for  I  hope  we  shall  haye  some  ere  spring  comes 

^IflOHUS. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  are  very  nice  to  those  who  like  them, 
«Qd  especially  when  made  into  soups.  We  haTc  sometimes 
bad  them  for  years  in  the  same  place,  but  under  such  treat- 
ment the  tubers  are  apt  to  be  unequal  and  irregular.  Where 
«nch  things,  as  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  I  know,  are  deemed 
A  Inxuiy,  then  the  tubers  should  be  planted  every  year  the 
-same  as  Potatoes,  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  and  from  1  to  1)  foot 
firom  each  other  in  the  row.  In  fine  loamy  soil  the  produce 
will  be  good  and  regular,  and  whether  for  soup  or  a  dish  the 
tabera  will  boil  equally.  When  the  plants  stand  two  years  or 
cnore,  the  tubers  will  do  pretty  well  for  soup,  but  they  wlU  not  boil 
•equally  as  a  dish.  Byen  if  a  dish  of  Potatoes  is  to  be  cooked 
"well,  it  is  important  that  the  tubers  be  of  the  same  age  and  the 
«ame  siae.  What  mskes  the  failure  at  man^  a  country  inn 
^dinner,  and  at  many  a  gentleman's  table  too,  is  that  tubers  of 
onequal  size  are  cooked  together,  and  consequently  some  are 
boiled  to  a  pulp  and  some  are  hard  at  the  centre.  When  Jera- 
Mdem  Artichokes  are  cooked  whole,  the  tubers  should  be  similar 
an  size  and  similar  in  age.  This  little  matter  in  sizing  is  of 
latportance  in  eyerything.  Yon  may  at  times  send  in  a  huge 
<?anliflower  that  requires  the  largest  tureen  to  hold  it,  but  who, 
with  half  an  eye,  would  send  in  three  Cauliflowers  for  a  dish, 
«nd  have  eyery  one  of  the  three  of  a  different  size  ?  And  the 
•ame  as  respects  fruit.  If  there  is  a  dish  of  Peaches,  you 
jnay  haye  one  of  the  largest  size  for  the  top,  if  built-up  in 
<ona  shape ;  but  the  nearer  tiie  others  are  in  sise,  the  better 
will  the  dish  look. 

Globe  Artichokes  are  nice  things  when  people  wish  to  linger 
«t  the  dinner  table — ^the  most  pleasant  of  all  entertainments 
where  true  ^oyment  is  conoenied,  as  mind  and  body  are  both 
nourished  and  delighted.  These  Artichokes,  if  moved  before 
frost,  are  not  likely  to  suffer  from  it  if  the  slightest  pro- 
tection of  litter  be  placed  round  them.  I  forget  now  the 
:7ear  when  so  many  of  these  Artichokes  were  killed  in  gardens, 
t>ecaiise  gardeners  thought  them  as  hardy  as  a  Thistle.  I 
«ayed  mine  with  little  or  no  protection,  but,  expecting  frost, 
transplanted  part ;  Mid  of  what  were  left,  as  they  were  extra 
^vigorous,  in  November  with  a  clean  narrow  spade  I  cat  most  of 
the  roots  15  inches  from  the  surface,  and  then  gave  surface- 
manuring.  Not  one  failed,  but  aU  bore  immense  numbers  of 
}ieads  in  the  spring.  Arresting  free  growth  made  the  plants 
less  sensitiye  to  frost.  To  haye  kept  such  free-growing  plants 
•secure  would  have  required  a  mound  of  litter  round  each.  I 
liaye  often  thought  since,  that  I  never  had  better  heads,  nor 
yet  such  a  quantity  of  them,  as  in  the  summer  after  the  roots 
Aad  been  curbed  in  the  beginning  of  the  previous  winter. 
When  the  plants  were  examined  I  found  that  above  the  cut  part 
of  the  roots  there  were  numerous  short  strong  fibres  thrown 
<out,  whicAi  luxuriated  in  the  richer  compost  near  the  surface, 
4ind  helped  to  produce  the  fi&e  heads  in  great  numbers. 

As  regards  Bhubarb,  on  the  whole,  without  entering  into  the 
ooloxuing  of  the  finer  but  smaller  scarlets,  perhaps  for  mere 
utility  for  forcing  and  growth  out  of  doors  none  beats  the 
Victoria.  I  haye  sown  at  once  and  transplanted  yearling  seed- 
lings. I  rather  prefer  the  latter  mode,  as  a  seed  bed  occupies 
hat  little  room,  and  seedlings  sown  in  March  and  transplanted 
^ezt  autumn  make  fine  plants  the  second  summer.  When 
-forcing  is  practised,  and  the  plants  are  taken  up,  the  stools  may 
be  divided,  and  niake  fine  flourishing  plants  in  the  second 
«ea8on.  The  secret  of  success  is  a  deep  friable  loam,  with  plenty 
of  sweet  manure  Incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  a  good  mulch- 
ing as  a  top-di«6«ing.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Globe  Artichokes, 
if  A  row  or  two  be  fresh  planted  early  every  year,  the  gathering 
ceasonwiU  be  prolonged,  and  in  many  cases  late  Bhubarb, 


fresh  and  crisp  in  gammer,  iaks  mu4di  prised  as  early  Bhnbarb 
before  Christmas.  When  Bhubarb  is  need  for  preserving— and 
I  think  it  quite  eaual  to  Gooseberzies— it  is  important  to  gather 
after  dry  rather  than  after  wet  weather.  The  preserve  keeps 
much  better,  and  requires  less  sugar. 

Just  as  with  Bhubarb,  to  saye  room  we  prefer  planting- 
out  Sea-kale  of  the  age  of  one  or  two  seasons  from  the  seed, 
to  sowing  where  it  is  to  remain,  as  the  seedlings  are  often 
troubled  with  the  fly,  and  a  few  yards  of  a  seed  bed  are  more 
easily  attended  to  than  a  large  plot  of  ground.  As  I  raise  lota 
of  stron|;  plants  to  place  in  the  Mushroom  house,  dtc.,  in  winter, 
a  piece  is  grown  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  about 
15  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  so  that  the  plants  may  have  room 
to  make  laige  crowns.  Since  I  adopted  this  plan  I  do  not  sow 
much,  as,  besides  taming  out  again  the  best  of  the  plants  that 
have  been  forced  and  throwing  the  most  eidiausted  away,  I 
save  every  bit  of  root  that  comes  from  them,  and  that  may  be 
pruned  off  at  taking-up  time  if  not  much  less  than  a  man's 
little  finger;  and  I  can  get  them  from  6  to  more  inches 
in  length.  I  have  proyed  oyer  and  over  again  that  such 
pieces  of  roots,  firmly  planted  with  the  larger  end  just  left  on 
the  surface,  and  these  ends  covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of 
ashes  to  keep  intruders  of  all  kinds  aw^y  until  buds  have  been 
formed  and  pushed,  will  generslly  throw  into  the  shade,  in 
future  growth  and  produce,  seedUngs  of  the  previous  year, 
however  carefully  planted.  The  only  additional  care  that  these 
sets  of  roots  require  is  to  go  over  them  early  in  summer,  and 
if  many  buds  or  shoots  have  started,  to  thin  them  out  with 
the  thumb  and  finger,  or  a  small  sharp  Imife,  to  two  or  three 
buds,  which  will  generally  be  strong  and  prominent  before  the 
leaves  wither  late  in  autumn. 

Horseradish  is  difficult  to  get  rid'  of  when  once  it  takes 
possession.  The  best  plan  to  havd  it  good  and  crisp  is  to  plant 
it  every  year,  trenching  the  piece  of  ground  well,  and  making 
deep  holes  in  lines  1  foot  apart,  one  line  distant  2  feet  from 
the  next.  If  these  holes  be  made  15  inches  deep  with  a  suit- 
able dibber,  and  sets  of  Horseradish  2  or  3  inches  long  be 
dropped  into  them,  the  fresh  clean  growth,  every  bit  of  which* 
may  be  scraped  for  use,  wiU  come  upwards.  Pieces  the 
diameter  of  a  finger  will  do  very  well.  If  such  can  be  had,  I 
prefer  the  upper  end  of  a  root  with  the  green  growing  axis  on 
it.  A  few  sifted  ashes  may  be  used  to  fill  the  noles  above  the 
sets  lightly.  This  is  one  of  the  indispensables  that  scarcely 
get  the  cultural  care  from  any  of  us  tiiat  it  merits.  I  have 
had  trouble  enough  at  times  in  getting  rid  of  it.  Well-grown 
it  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  it  is  when  left  to  chance, 
or  to  look  after  itself.  When  the  latter  is  the  case,  it  pays  us 
back  often  with  reprisals  in  the  shape  of  myriads  of  insects 
infesting  th%  foliage  in  summer,  and  not  confining  their  ravages 
to  the  Horseradish. 

I  have  forgot  to  say  above,  as  respects  Sea-kale,  that  many 
a  holder  of  a  small  garden,  who  had  a  warm  cellar  and  might 
not  object  to  a  dose  box  near  the  kitchen  fire,  might  have 
blanched  Sea-kale  in  winter ;  and  by  planting  every  bit  of  root 
he  coald  keep  up  a  good  succession  withoat  sowing  seed  or 
purchasing  young  plants.— B.  Pish. 


GALVANISED  WIRE  AND  FRUIT  TREES.   . 

HA.viNa  had  to  manage  for  twelve  years  froit  trees,  in-doors 
and  outside,  trained  on  galvanised  wires,  I  have  formed  the 
same  conolasions  as  Messrs.  Record  and  Harris — ^that  wires, 
as  galvanised  wire,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  gamming  of 
the  trees ;  neithe;r  do  I  believe  that  galvanised  wire  will  acce- 
lerate the  evil  after  the  wound  is  created  in  any  greater  degree 
than  other  wound-creators  left  to  act  on  the  wound.  Gamming 
will  be  caused  in  an  equal  degree  by  tight-tying,  the  pressure 
of  a  nail  or  brick,  or  a  knock  horn  a  hammer,  whether  the  wall 
is  wired  or  not.  Does  galvanising  wire  render  the  wire  gal- 
yanio? 

While  on  the  subject  of  wiring  I  may  state  that  the  wiring  of 
walls,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  book  on  French 
gardening,  is  not  of  sufficient  strength  and  solidity  to  resist 
the  strain  of  the  trees ;  also  that  the  raidisseurs — ^those  with 
a  groove  across  their  top — are  at  fault  in  having  a  sharp  edge 
to  their  grooves,  thus  causing  the  wire  to  break  at  its  first 
bend  before  it  reaches  the  round  spindle. — ^W.  Wilson,  The 
Qardens,  South  Hill  Park, 


Tabxjb  DflcomjLTXONS.— One  frightful  contingeney  in  "  W.  T.'fl  " 
^  plan  for  plants  **  let-in "  to  the  dinner  table  has  been  oyer- 
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looked  by  all  oorrespondents — ^imagine  oattiiig  holes  in  one% 
best  damask  tableoloths  1 — Thb  Mistribs  of  a  House. 

[This  atrocity  was  several  times  noticed  in  onr  twenty- 
second  volume. — Eds.] 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT   CROPS  01*  1872. 
{Ooncluded  from  page  28.) 

Cherrixs. — ^Wlth  very  few  exceptions  indeed  the  crop  was  a 
complete  failure.  Only  a  few,  and  those  very  few,  of  the  Black 
Hearts  and  Eentish  were  to  be  met  with,  and  they  were  so  irregu- 
larly placed  as  to  afford  no  jnst  criterion  as  to  the  cause  of 
theur  escaping  destruction.  Another  puzzle  was  also  pre- 
sented by  the  Cherry,  and  that  was  the  trees  did  not  offer 
that  scorched  appearance  at  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots  that 
we  have  seen  them  do  on  other  occasions  when  a  late  frost 
crippled  them.  But  there  were  fewer  Cherries  the  past  year 
than  on  some  of  the  occasions  alluded  to ;  yet  as  the  bloom 
was  abundant,  and  to  all  appearance  perfect,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  April  and  May  frosts,  especially  the 
latter,  destroyed  the  crop.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Cherries  are  not 
80  extensively  grown  around  here  as  Apples  and  Plums,  neither 
are  so  many  new  plantations  made,  but  there  are  sufficient  to 
enable  a  tolerably  correct  opinion  to  be  formed  of  their  bearing 
qualities;  and  the  season  of  1872  will  hereafter  be  classed 
amongst  the  worst  in  the  memory  of  most  growers. 

Baspbbbbies  in  most  cases  were  good,  both  in  private  and 
market  gardens ;  there  was  a  tolerably  plentiful  crop,  and  it 
was  of  fair  average  quality.  This  may  in  some  degree  be  attri- 
buted to  the  abundimce  of  rain  in  May  and  June,  for  I  think 
this  fruit  likes  moisture.  In  many  gaxdens  Raspberries  formed 
the  principal  supply  of  small  fruits  for  preserving  purposes, 
the  others  being  failures.  It  would  appear  that  the  low  tem- 
perature was  less  hurtful  to  this  fruit  than  to  most  others,  but 
I  am  not  sure  if  the  flavour  in  the  past  season  was'so  good  as 
usual.  On  this  head  I  can  hardly  give  an  opinion,  as  the  palate 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year  may  have  changed  its  tone. 

Pbabs. — ^Next  to  the  Raspberry  the  Pear  was  the  best  general 
fruit  crop  of  the  season,  there  being  in  most  places  a  greater 
abundance  of  this  fruit  than  of  any  other;  not  but  that  there 
were  failures,  still  the  proportion  of  fair  average  crops  was  greater 
in  Pears  than  in  anything  else.  This  is  difficult  to  account 
for,  unless  it  be  by  the  fact  of  the  tree's  blooming  earlier  than 
the  Apple,  and  getting  over  the  critic^  period  of  setting  during 
the  few  fine  days  there  were  at  the  time.  As  it  was,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  fruit  was  deformed  or  injured  in  its  young 
state,  so  that  much  of  it  dropped  at  various  stages  of  its  growth, 
and  some  kinds  did  not  swell-off  well  at  all.  This  was  more 
especially  the  case  with  the  early  kinds.  The  later  ones,  bene- 
fiting by  the  favourable  weather  in  August  and  the  first  half 
of  Septonber,  went  on  pretty  well,  and  I  believe  there  are  some 
excellent  examples  of  Pears  in  different  places.  Certain  kinds, 
however,  \ieem  to  have  failed,  but  on  the  whole  the  crop  of 
Pears  on  open  standards  has  been  a  full  average,  while  those 
on  trained  trees  may  have  been  still  more  plentiful.  Thus, 
amongst  the  charges  of  unfmitfulness  attributed  to  the  year, 
that  of  Pears  may  be  excepted. 

St&a,wbbbbis8. — ^Here  again  I  must  pronounce  an  almost 
total  failure,  owing  to  the  same  causes  which  told  so  seri- 
ously upon  the  other  fruits — ^the  severe  frosts  in  May,  as 
there  was  blossom  enough  and  that  of  a  kind  which  promised 
well,  being  bold,  vigorous,  and  all  that  could  be  desired ;  but 
the  sad  frosts  we  had  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  May  sadly 
affected  this  as  well  as  other  fruits,  and  those  that  did  escape 
seemed  crippled  so  much  that  they  did  not  all  swell  to  the 
desired  proportions,  many  being  deformed.  Nevertheless,  in 
some  places  I  heard  of  a  moderate  crop  being  obtained ;  but 
these  places  must  have  been  less  severely  visited  by  the  frosts 
alluded  to,  for,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Strawberry  crop  of  the 
season  must  be  regarded  as  an  indifferent  one,  if  not  a  f  ulure ; 
in  our  own  case  the  latter  appellation  is  the  most  proper  one. 

Apples. — ^This  all-important  fruit  has  very  seldom  yielded 
so  indifferent  a  crop  in  two  consecutive  seasons  as  in  1871 
and  1872,  the  latter  season  especially  being  the  most  unfor- 
tunate one ;  and  the  failure  is  attributable  to  the  same  cause 
which  resulted  in  the  other  fruits  being  so  scarce — viz.,  the 
late  spring  frosts.  Although  the  Apple,  like  the  Gooseberry, 
daims  a  British  origin,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  frequent  sufferer 
from  the  inclemency  of  our  seasons,  and  failures  are  as  com- 
mon with  the  one  as  with  the  other ;  even  the  late  period  at 
which  the  Apple  blooms  does  not  exempt  it  from  ihe  accidents 
common  to  fzviits  from  more  temperate  climates.    On  the  con- 


trary, perhaps  the  Apple  bloom  is  the  most  tender  of  all,  and 
its  well  or  ill  setting  depends  so  much  on  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  frost  at  the  time  of  blooming  is  not  the 
only  cause  of  its  failure;  even  a  hurrying  forward  of  the 
blooming  period,  by  extremely  hot  weather  occurring  when  the 
blossoms  are  expanded,  will  often  result  in  barrenness  or 
only  an  indifferent  crop.  In  the  past  season,  however,  the  lack 
of  fruit  was  due  to  the  severe  weather  we  had  when  the  trees 
were  in  bloom.  Late  and  early  kinds,  dwarf-trained  trees  an^ 
full-grown  standards,  have  been  alike  affected  or  escaped,  ex- 
amples both  ways  being  met  with.  In  my  own  case  the  fruit 
that  did  grow,  especially  that  of  the  late  kinds,  was  good — ^more 
free  from  speck  and  cracking  than  usual,  and  larger.  The 
quantity,  however,  was  small,  and  few  of  my  neighbours  ha4 
any  for  market.  There  is  nothing  to  complam  of  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  trees,  for  they  seem  to  promise  a  good  crop  in 
1873. 

As  the  above  report  was  intended  to  be  confined  to  the 
ordinary  hardy  fruits,  it  is  only  necessary  to  briefiy  allude  to 
the  more  tender  waU  fruits,  and  with  some  few  exceptions 
these  may  be  said  to  have  produced  as  scanty  a  (srap  as  the* 
more  common  fruits.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  almost 
everywhere  a  failure,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Apricots. 
Figs  have  been  somewhat  better  in  places,  but  far  from  plentt- 
ful ;  only,  as  they  suffer  less  from  the  inclemency  of  the  spring 
than  from  the  cold  weather  after  midsummer,  it  was  owiiig 
to  the  favourable  atmosphere  at  the  latter  time  that  the  Fig: 
escaped  the  general  failure.  The  fine  weather  from  the  middle 
of  August  to  the  same  time  or  later  in  September  assisted 
many  out-door  Grapes  to  ripen,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
pretty  good,  as  likewise  have  been  Tomatoes.  Ridge  Cucum- 
bers and  Vegetable  Marrows  have  been  quite  equal  to  the 
average  of  o&er  seasons ;  the  dull  cold  spring  not  affecting 
them. 

In  conclusion  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  lack  of 
acorns.  Beech  masts,  Pine  cones,  and  other  things  to  prove- 
that  last  spring  was  an  ungenial  one.  The  only  exception  was 
the  Sweet  Chestnut,  which,  not  blooming  till  July,  was  not- 
affected  by  the  cold  dull  weather  that  prevailed  to  the  end  of 
June.  There  have  been  worse  seasons  than  that  which  is  past^ 
for  in  most  cases  the  fruit  trees  look  well  for  another  year,  and 
the  fine  weather  we  had  in  August  and  up  to  September  20th 
greatly  assisted  the  tillers  of  the  ground  in  eradicating  weeds^ 
and  forwarding  such  other  work  as  the  season  rendered  neces- 
sary. The  rainfall  here  was  very  moderate  during  that  time,, 
while  in  the  west  of  England  and  man^  other  parts  it  has  beeoi 
excessive.  The  crop  of  all  hardy  fnuts  seem  to  have  been  & 
very  indifferent  one  everywhere,  and  that  and  other  crops  txt 
the  far  west  have  been  sadly  injured  by  the  wet  dull  summer. 
The  dry  period  we  had  in  Kent  during  the  greater  part  of 
August  and  September  contrasted  strongly  with  the  dull  and 
wet  weather  experienced  in  the  western  counties.  I  fear  that,, 
as  a  Worcestershire  farmer  told  me  not  long  ago,  the  evils  of 
1872  will  not  end  with  that  year,  the  bad  condition  of  land  in 
tillage  will  be  felt  afterwards.  This  I  think  is  not  the  case  ae 
regards  our  fruit  prospects,  for  the  appearance  of  the  treea 
is  promising  enough ;  and  letns  hope  the  xmfruitfulness  of  the 
past  season  will  not  be  repeated  for  many  years  to  come.  -- 

J.  ROBSON.  

BARDNEY  MANOR— VINE-GRAFTING. 

Babdnbt  is  an  andent  place  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Witham, 
and  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Lincoln.  It  contains  exten- 
sive remains  of  what  was  a  mitred  abbey,  and  was  no  doubt  of 
some  importance  in  the  monkish  days  of  old;  but  it  is  a 
miserable-looking  and  dirty-enough  place  now.  The  Manor 
House  is  only  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  magnitude — in  fact,, 
the  only  parts  remaining  are  the  kitchen  and  inferior  officee 
pertaining  to  a  once  fine  residence.  It  has  a  snug  farmhouse- 
Hke  look,  and  is  covered  with  Ivy.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing 
at  aU  attractive  in  Manor  House  or  village,  but  tibe  garden  ia 
well  worthy  of  note,  and  affords  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
successful  examples  of  Vine-grafting  that  can,  perhaps,  be 
found  in  England.  As  the  time  of  grafting  is  at  hand,  a  ^ort 
descriptive  note  may  not  be  xmtimely. 

The  vineries,  erected  by  the  owner,  Mr.  Sharp,  seed-grower, 
Ac,  are  mostly  lean-tos,  with  a  south  aspect,  and  of  com- 
modious size,  the  longest  rafter  length  Ming  19  feet.  The 
range  is  540  feet  long,  and  a  further  length  of  500  feet  is  pro- 
jected for  Peach  and  Nectarine  culture  for  the  sale  of  the  fruit. 
The  Vines  planted  in  the  first  instance  were  maioly  Black 
Hamburghs,  but  it  was  eventually  decided  to  transform  them 
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into  late-keeping  kwda.  The  tmuforaution  to  moet  oomplete, 
and  the  niooeu  so  aigiul  that  Ur.  SteTBiuon,  the  aetiTe  and 
indnatrioiu  gardeaer,  may  well  be  prond  of  it.  Laat  Tear  at 
this  time  the  roofs  of  ntort  of  the  hooM*  were  «OTered  irtth 
Hamtmrgbs,  and  nine  montbi  aftenrarda  with  iplendtd  well- 
ripened  eanee  of  late  Qrapee,  eapable  of  beatW  a  heaT; 
waght  of  fmit  in  the  following  mbmd.  The  gruti  are,  oi 
were  before  pmning,  15  to  SO  feet  in  length,  and  M  thiek  as 
the  tbomb,  short-iointed,  and  rtndded  with  bold  eye*  ol 
Abundant  promise.  At  the  time  that  theee  grafta  ware  being 
mahiTed,  the  atooks  on  which  they  were  worked  ripened  per- 
loMs  ten  bnnobee  a-pieoe,  of  weights  varring  from  t  to  3  lb<. 
each,  of  splendid  Qrapee  of  fine  size  and  ooloni.  Ten  days 
after  starting  the  honses,  in  Pebmarr,  Mr.  Stevenson  pnt  on 
177  gntts  of  Tarioiis  kinds.  The  grafts  pnshed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  stock,  and,  with  seven  exceptions,  in  a  short  time 
the  two  were  one,  and  the  result  at  the  present  tine  is  se  ftbore 
■tated.  The  eyBtein  adopted  was  the  old-fashioned  bottle- 
l,  as  shown  in  the  aooompanying  flgnie,  the  plant,  how- 
1  this  ease  not  being  a  Vine.     It  is   also  fignred  on 


page  6  of  M.  Lonis  Van  Hontte's  "  Flore  des  Sertes  et  des 
Jardins  de  rEnrope,"of  thenumberpablishedoa  Jnl;16,IB73, 
and  oUnded  to  as  a  mode  of  grafting  adopted  hj  the  EngUigh 
thirty  yeoTB  ago.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  new  abont  it, 
but  it  baa  not,  perhaps,  been  extensiTely  practised  on  the  Vine. 
I,  however,  so  grafted  one  twenty  years  ago,  and  again  two 
years  ago,  and  on  each  ooeasion  saeoessEnlly ;  bnt  experience 
thns  limited  did  not  warrant  me  in  advooating  it  as  I  do  now, 
as  the  best,  easiest,  safest,  and  sorest  mode  of  Vine-grsitiiig 
extant.  I  do  not  mean  to  submit  that  Ml.  Stevenson  is  in  any 
way  indebted  to  me,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  indebted  to  him 
for  the  beet  lesson  on  practioal  Vine-grafting  I  have  ever  had 
afforded  me. 

The  grafts  here  have  been  pat  on  wood  of  various  ages  from 
tooj  yeatB  to  one  year  old,  and  without  mnch  difference  in 
^ter-growth ;  but  what  there  ia,  is  in  favour  of  the  one-year- 
old  wood.  It  grafts  are  plentiful,  they  shonld  not  be  less  than 
afoot  in  length,  bnt  if  seuroe,  leia  will  do.  Takeasheeofl 
the  graft  in  the  middle,  soy  6  inches  long,  leaving  4  inohea  at 
the  bottom  to  go  into  the  bottle,  and  3  inches  above  the  Blioe 


to  poih  and  tonn  the  future  Vine.  Take  a  similar  slice  off  the 
stoek,  fit  the  two  together,  and  bandage  round  with  ti^  or 
some  such  material,  as  it  is  foond  to  cat  the  Vine  less  than 
bast.  Possibly  indian-mbber  ligatures  would  be  the  beet  band- 
aging to  adopt,  aa  they  would  expand  with  the  growth  of  the 
Vine,  liie  duuage,  however,  by  the  bast-tying  is  more  appa- 
rent than  real,  as  I  observed  some  of  the  finest  canes  were 
the  moat  nipped,  and  when  the  bast  was  taken  off  it  was  snr- 
prising  to  notice  how  quickly  the  part  apparently  injured  be- 
gan to  beaL  Mr.  Stevenson  says.  Better  let  the  ligatuiee  cut 
a  Uttle  than  remove  them  too  soon ;  and  as  to  slackening  he 
eonld  not  see  the  slightest  advantage  in  it,  aa  more  harm 
might  be  done  than  prevented  by  tampering  at  a  oritieal 
moment.  (They  weie  removed  in  September.)  The  flidng 
should  be  done  qaicUy,  oleanly,  and  fearlessly,  not  simply 
removing  the  bark,  but  shaving  pretty  well  into  the  pith. 
The  longer  the  slice  the  better :  hence  the  advantage  ol  the 
large  grafts  recommended.  After  tying,  no  day,  moss,  nor 
anything  is  required. 

Suspend  a  bottle — an  ordinary  wine  battl«  will  do — so  that 
the  bottom  of  the  graft  can  be  or  is  inserted  by  the  fixing. 
Keep  the  bottle  regnlarly  filled  np  with  rain  water.  A  little 
powdered  charcoal  was  put  in  the  water  to  keep  it  pure.  This, 
of  course,  supports  the  graft  until  the  anion  is  complete.  A 
considerable  amount  of  water  is  absorbed  when  the  graft  is 
fairly  started,  and  there  must  be  ao  neglect  in  refilling  the 
bottles  or  keeping  them  filled.  Water  was  withheld,  and  the 
bottles  permitted  to  dry  when  the  grafts  were  from  6  to  G  feet 
long.  Several  of  them  had  rooted  in  the  water,  bnt  not  the 
slightest  oheek  was  obaervablo  when  deprived  of  their  in- 
fantine support. 

Mr.  Btevenaon  says,  "  Beoonunend  grafting  the  Vine  to 
ev^ybody,  bnt  bear  in  mind,  not  withoat  the  bottle."  Fwlnre 
by  thto  means  certainly  seems  next  to  an  impossibility.  If 
required,  these  grafts  would  have  ripened  fine  Grapes  the  same 
season,  but  that  was  not  the  obiect.  Certain  it  is  that  a  well- 
ripened  graft  wJU  bear  fine  Grapes  the  season  it  is  put  on, 
and  blanks  in  any  part  of  the  stem  of  a  Tine  can  be  easily 
repaired  by  this  simple  mode  of  bottle  asdatanoe,  and  unknown 
varieties  be  expeditiously  proved. 

The  stocks  in  this  instance  were  in  vigorone  health,  being 
four  years  old,  and  in  a  thoroughly  wcdl-made  border.  01 
oonrae  «iMil».i-  goooess  oonld  not  be  expected  if  the  Vines 
operated  on  were  old  and  weakly.  The  eystem,  however,  is 
fully  proved  to  be  highly  iwommecdable,  and.  jadging  by  these 
reanlti,  the  beat  and  moat  reliable  of  all  modes  of  Vine-graft- 
ing. As  above  stated,  the  atooks  are  principally  Black  Ham- 
burgh, but  in  less  numbers  all  sorts  of  atooka  are  used,  all 
aorta  of  kinda  are  grafted  on  them,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  watch  the  relative  influents  which  will  in  time  be  ex- 
emplified. 

Moat  of  the  houses  are  intended  for  late  Orapes,  and  np  to 
the  present  time  Hrs.  Pince  is  proving  its  superiority  over  the 
blacks.  In  bunch,  bern,  and  colour  ^is  variety  was  especially 
fine  last  season.  Mr.  Sharp  has  brooght  both  skill  and  spirit 
to  bMT  in  his  preporatiooa  for  fruit-growing,  and  hia  active 
gardener  caimot  ful  to  make  hia  mark  as  a  suecesBful  and 
extensive  practioal  Grape-grower ;  hia  tame  aa  a  grafter  is 
already  established,  and  the  oommumoatioQ  of  bto  experience 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful. — J.  Waiaai. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  RHODODENDRON. 
T  HAVE  seen  the  enoloaed  Rhododendron  flowering  every 
winter  in  a  relative's  garden  in  KoBS-eliire  lot  nearly  forty 
years,  beginning  about  November  20th,  and  continuing  all 
wint^,  and  every  winter,  without  the  smalleat  protection, 
although  in  very  hard  frosts  it  gets  pinched  a  little.  Still  it 
is  a  glorious,  large,  winter-flowering  bush,  a  mass  of  lovely 
crimson  blooms.— J.  Mackenzie,  U.D. 

[The  specimen  sent  we  believe  to  be  Rhododendron  pul- 
cherrimum  Nobteanum.  It  is  not  generally  known  by  ama- 
teurs that  many  hybrid  Bhododendrons  ore  very  hardy  and 
highly  decorative  during  the  colder  periods  of  the  year.  As 
long  since  as  1837-8,  when  h  very  severe  frost  occurred,  Dr. 
Lindley  stated  in  the  Horticultural  Sodety'a  Transactions — 
"  The  variety  called  Nobleanum  was  auinjnred  at  Norwich. 
Hr.  Walker  found  that  the  hybrids  between  B.  arfaorenm  and 
B.  catawbiense  or  oauoasioum  stood  well  at  Colderetone,  so  did 
B.  altaclerense.  Mr.  John  Wilson  states  that  at  Osberton  in 
Nottinghftmshire,  where  the  thermometer  fell  to  2°  below  zero, 
the  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  of  which  there,  ii  an  extensive 
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ooUection,  although  mach  injured,  all  recovered  and  pushed 
forth  new  buds  vigorously."] 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Micbobcopic  Society,  bearing  in  remembrance  the  high 
eulogiums  passed  on  their  soiree  at  the  British  Association — 
and  it  was  never  previously  equalled,  if  it  has  been  since  then 
— ^havo  determined  on  giving  one  at  the  approaching  Boyal 
HoBTicuLTURAL  SociBTY^B  Ehhibition  at  Bath,  dcvoted  as  far 
as  possible  to  subjects  bearing  on  the  special  features  of  that 
Exhibition. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  Koyal  Hobticul- 

TUBAL  Society's  Examination  of  Gabdenebs  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1872 : — 


HOBTXCULTUBS. 

FU>BICirLTUBZ. 

Ceniflcate. 

Marks. 

Certifioate. 

Marks. 

1.  W.  Bell,  Boyal  Q$x- 

deiia,  Eew 

let  class 

1000 

1st  obu» 

1010 

2.  J.  Cameron,  ditto  . . 

Ist  class 

1020 

2ud  class 

880 

8.  Jaa.  Moniaon,  ditto 

2nd  class 

8S0 

2nd  class 

750 

4.  D.  0  Powell,  Kings- 

ton Hall,  Derby 

■flnd  ft^M* 

850 

1st  class 

965 

6.  J.   A.  Shaw,   Boyal 

Gardenii,  Sow  . . 

2nd  class 

710 

Ist  class 

97b 

6.  J.Cbater,BoyalHor- 

tieoltnral  Society, 

Chiflwiok 

Nil 

208 

Nil 

280 

For  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase 

in  the  Orange  and  Lemon  Tbadb.  The  value  as  declared  im- 
ported in  1870  was  £648,056  ;  in  1871,  £1,050,115;  and  last 
year  as  much  as  £1,154,417. 

Some  curious  statistics  respecting  the  importation  of 

Potatoes  are  given  in  an  official  document  just  issued.     In 
the  month  of  December,  1870,  the  value  of  such  importation 
was  only  £446 ;  in  the  same  month  of  the  succeeding  year  the 
amount  was  £33,770 ;  and  in  the  month  of  December  last  it 
reached  £343,367.    In  the  year  ended  the  3 Ist  of  December 
last  the  amount  was  £1,654,240,  against  £225,732  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

HOTBED-MAKING  AND    MANAGEMENT. 

A  HOTBED,  in  a  pit  or  house  with  a  bottom  heat  of  from  70"* 
to  80°  and  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  from  65°  to  65*",  will 
now  be  very  useful  for  forwardmg  all  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths, 
Narcissus,  and  Tulips,  that  will  stand  a  little  heat,  as  well  as 
for  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Forget-me-nots,  Boses,  Kalmias,  Lilacs, 
small  plants  of  Kbododendrons,  and  small  or  large  plants  of 
Indian  and  hardy  Azaleas,  as  there  may  be  room  for  them. 
In  all  such  cases  gradual  work  is  the  surest  work.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  bed  stands  at  80°,  merely  put  the  pot  holding 
the  plants  of  these  shrubs  in  the  bed  a  few  inches  at  first, 
keeping  the  head  cool  with  more  air.  In  a  few  days  place  the 
pot  deeper,  and  in  a  fortnight  it  may  be  nearly  plunged.  In 
all  such  cases  success  will  be  more  certain  if  the  bottom  tem- 
perature should  be  from  5°  to  10°  above  the  top  temperature. 
But  even  the  bottom  temperature  should  not  be  too  strong  at 
first,  nor  yet  should  it  ever  be  so  warm  as  to  cause  anything 
like  burning.  It  will  be  safest  if  the  temperature  at  the  roots 
be  lower  at  first,  and  then  if,  after  a  fortnight,  it  do  not  rise 
above  80°.  If  the  sunk  thermometer  or  a  trial-stick  tells  that 
the  heat  is  more,  it  will  be  wise  policy  either  to  elevate  the 
pot  or  remove  the  plunging  material  from  the  sides  for  a  third 
or  a  half  of  its  depth.  I  have  known  hundreds  of  Pine- 
Apple  plants  injured  by  too  much  heat  at  the  bottom  from  not 
attending  to  this  simple  precaution.  It  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  pot  standing  exposed  in  the  mild  moist  atmospheric 
temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°,  rather  than  have  the  pot 
plunged  in  such  a  heat  as  to  injure  the  roots.  Even  when 
growth  is  proceeding  freely,  after  having  bee^  some  weeks  in 
heat,  care  must  be  exer.cised  in  watching  that  the  roots  do  not 
have  a  temperature  much  above  85'*. 

In  hotbed-making  there  are  two  things  worthy  the  consider- 
ation of  those  who  are  yet  young  m  experience,  and  the  first 
of  these  is  the  sweetness  of  the  materials.  I  am  not  so  par- 
ticular as  some  in  having  the  whole  of  the  materials  of  such  a 
bed  in  a  sweet  state.  If  there  is  no  means  for  the  rank  steam 
escapinp:,  I  do  not  mind  the  materials  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed 
being  a  little  rank  if  I  can  secure  a  close  covering  of  pure 
sweet  material  on  the  top.  If  the  bed  is  all  of  fresh  material, 
a  part  must  thus  be  thoroughly  sweetened  before  using  it  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  bed.    Where  there  are  old  beds  becoming 


cold  and  exhausted  to  go  to,  a  part  of  the  roughest  of  them, 
quite  sweet,  may  be  used  as  a  sweet  plunging  material.  For 
all  plants  in  lei^,  and  where  the  buds  very  soon  break  and 
develope  into  leaves  and  flowers,  this  caution  is  pre-eminently 
neoessaiy.  When,  as  in  the  case  of  Vines,  the  buds  will  re- 
quire several  weeks  to  break,  the  steam,  though  a  little  rank, 
will  do  no  harm— quite  the  reverse — ^if  it  should  be  sweet 
before  the  bud  breaks.  The  sense  of  smeU  will  generally  be 
sufficient  to  tell  if  a  bed,  made  for  a  couple  of  days  or  more, 
and  the  glass  kept  close,  is  sweet  enough.  For  things  in 
general  there  is  still  a  better  test :  From  the  most  of  such  hot- 
beds there  will  be  vapours  rising,  and  under  a  close  roof  these 
will  be  condensed  by  the  cold  glass,  and  will  be  seen  in  drops 
on  the  sashbars.  If  these  drop^  have  a  tinge  of  yellow,  trust 
the  bed  with  nothing  tender  or  growing.  If  the  drops  are  as 
bright  and  clear  as  dewdrops  you  may  trust  the  bed  with  any- 
thing, if  care  be  taken  of  the  bottom  heat  and  ventilation. 

The  second  point  I  shall  refer  to  is  the  relative  size  and 
material  for  such  beds.  In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  a  bed 
2}  feet  in  height  in  a  house  or  in  a  pit,  with  the  sides  and  ends 
protected  in  either  case  from  atmospheric  influence,  will  keep 
the  heat  as  long  as  one  of  3}  feet  in  the  open  air  with  a  frame 
set  on  it  and  the  outside  of  the  bed  all  round  exposed  to  atmo- 
spheric influence.  Then  as  to  mere  material,  a  bed  formed  of 
fermenting  tan  in  that  medium  state  of  dryness  which  pre- 
vents its  heating  too  violently  will  be  as  serviceable  as  a  bed 
of  3}  feet  of  dung  and  leaves. 

Next  as  to  the  materials.  Where  it  can  be  readily  obtained 
there  is  nothing  more  easily  managed  than  tan.  It  cannot  be 
obtained  too  fresh  from  the  tanyard,  and  if  exposed  so  as  to 
be  somewhat  dry,  all  the  better.  This  when  thrown  into  a 
cone-like  heap  soon  ferments,  and  very  sweetly  if  the  tan  is 
not  too  wet.  If  wet  the  extra  water  will  soon  drain  away,  and 
then  it  will  heat  rather  more  violently.  After  thus  lying  for 
eight  days,  I  seldom,  when  I  used  it,  gave  it  any  turning,  but 
took  it  to  the  bed  at  once.  If  the  bed  has  been  of  tan  before, 
it  is  often  advisable  to  sift  all  the  old  tan  to  get  rid  of  the 
small,  and  save  the  largest  and  what  is  worth  keeping,  and 
use  that  as  the  top  covering,  placing  the  fresh  steaming  tan  at 
the  bottom.  This  prevents  ^anything  like  danger  to  the  most 
tender  subjects ;  though  there  are  few  that  will  be  injured  by 
being  set  on  or  over  fresh  fermenting  tan  at  once.  When  I 
used  tan  pretty  largely  I  found  it  was  not  easily  managed 
when  the  fresh  tan  and  the  old  tan  were  mixed  together.  The 
heat  was  less  regular  and  lasting,  and  there  were  more  chances 
of  a  sudden  overheating ;  so  that  in  practice  I  found  it  better 
to  have  the  old  tan  eitiier  at  top  or  bottom,  or  new  tan  alto- 
gether. In  the  latter  case,  though  few  plants  would  suffer 
from  the  fumes  of  the  tan,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  plunge 
the  pots  much  at  first,  to  prevent  overheating  at  the  roots. 

Flax  refuse  from  the  mills  is  a  valuable  material  for  bottom 
heat,  and  if  obtained  somewhat  dry  rather  than  wet  it  will 
yield  a  genial  sweet  heat.  When  wet  it  decomposes  too  quickly, 
and  the  heat  given  ofl  is  too  violent,  and  not  lasting. 

Sawdust  when  fresh,  and  just  a  little  damp  instead  of  kiln- 
dry,  makes  a  lasting  bed  for  a  mild  heat.  One  thing,  however, 
must  be  attended  to  in  plunging  pots — the  bottom  of  the  pot 
should  stand  hoQow,  and  not  on  the  sawdust,  as  otherwise, 
though  I  cannot  explain  why,  the  fact  will  remain  that  the 
sawdust  will  ere  long  so  firmly  clog-up  the  drainage  holes  that 
water  cannot  escape. 

Cocoa-nut  fibre  I  consider  useless  for  hotbeds.  As  an  effi- 
cient non-conductor  it  is  good  for  surfacing  hotbeds,  provided 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  rests  not  on  it,  but  on  the  heating 
medium.  With  a  few  inches  of  such  fibre  beneath  the  pot, 
and  that  ^  somewhat  dry,  little  or  no  heat  will  rise  to  the  pot. 
It  is  good  for  keeping  heat  about  tide  pot  when  given  to  it,  not 
for  generating  heat  even  by  its  slow  decay. 

Dung  and  the  leaves  of  trees  are  ti^e  most  generally  useful ; 
many  mix  them.  When  I  used  them  more  extensively  I  kept 
the  dung  chiefly  by  itself,  a  little  worked,  but  not  over-sweet- 
ened, and  made  use  of  the  leaves  for  a  thick  surfacing.  If 
obtained  dryish  they  will  retain  the  heat  for  a  long  time.  If 
collected  damp  or  wet,  they  will  heat  violently  if  thrown  into 
a  good-sized  heap,  and  that  makes  them  decompose  all  the 
sooner.  They  need  no  more  preparation.  Just  like  fermenting 
tan,  I  have  never  known  a  plant  injured  by  leaves  freely  fer- 
menting— in  fact,  so  far  as  danger  from  steam  is  concerned,  Uie 
leaves  might  be  brought  when  raked  up,  and  formed  into  a  bed 
at  once.  The  chief  object  for  getting  them  to  heat  rather  yio- 
lently  in  a  heap  at  once  is  by  that  heat  to  destroy  the  spores 
of  fungi,  and  drive  away  slugs.    Without  such  care  tree  leaves 
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are  apt  to  giye  trouble.  When  gathered  in  a  wet  oondition ,  great 
eare  Bhonid  be  taken  tbat  the  pots  are  not  folly  plunged  at 
fint.  They  may  heat  too  Txolently  like  a  bed  of  fresh  tan, 
though  the  steam  going  from  either  will  do  no  harm  with  the 
smallest  oare  as  to  Tentilation. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  hot  water  for  bottom  heat — ^that  is 
the  simplest  means  if  the  pots  stand  eren  in  elean  sand  as  a 
plunging  medium,  be  the  heating  at  the  bottom  effected  by  a 
tank  or  round  pipes,  in  either  case  with  some  open  material 
aboTO.  Even  with  hot  water  a  little  sweet  tan  or  tree  leaves 
for  plunging  will  tend  to  make  the  heat  more  genial  and 
regular. — ^B.  Fish. 


RAINFALL  IN  1872. 


BODOBQAN,  ANaLZBZT. 

I ANNKX  a  statement  of  the  rainfall  here  in  1872,  and  I  may 
remark  it  is  about  double  the  aterage  amount  of  the  four 
previous  years. 


t^. 


June 
JqIj 


Inches. 

.  5.93 

.  8.66 

.  8.26 

.  1.81 

.  1.24 

.  4.51 

.  &74 


Inobes. 

Angnst    a.88 

September e.4& 

October  10.81 

NoTember 6.58 

December  6.42 


Total 


65.78 


.  Ellam,  Bodorgan  Gardens^  Anglesey. 


Month. 


Fetamsrj. . 
Mttreh.... 
April    .... 

May 

Jane    .... 

Jnly 

AagQst    .. 
September 
October  .. 
NovQinber 
^eosBsber 


IiOXFOBD  HALL,  ILFORD,  ESSXX. 

ATerage  Temperatare. 
..  Mln.84.06°    Max.46.58P 


87.2(F 
85.80^ 
88.08^ 
40.58° 
45.58° 
62.77° 
51.23^ 
47.46° 
89.740 
87.86' 
36.45^^ 


61.69' 
53.87' 
62.80^ 
6L0Sr 
72.16° 
79.16" 
72.88^ 
67.28'^ 
55.03' 

4a2(^^ 

47.25' 


Bainfall,  ineh( 

8.62 

0.73 

2.88 

, 1.43 

2.60 

1.50 

8.24 

8.80 

1.18 

8.64 

8.51 

4.04 


Total 81.02 

The  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  was  141. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  FOR  PROPAGATING. 

Thb  art  of  propagating  is  frequently  rendered  a  tedious  and 
difficult  operation  with  the  amateur,  and  eyen  the  professional 
hortionlturist,  in  the  immediate  Ticinity  of  towns,  where  the 
seareityof  all  good  soils  is  much  felt,  particularly  the  total 
absence  of  one  very  essential  propagating  commodity — ^yiz., 
leaf  mould,  which  necessitates  the  use  of  many  makeshift 
composites  that  would  test  the  sMll  of  the  renowned  provincial 
propagator.  Leaf  mould  is  not  absolutely  indispensable  in 
propagating.  Peat  is  superior  in  the  case  of  hardwooded 
plants.  Others  root  in  pure  loam,  while  in  sand  alone  many 
root  rapidly ;  but  the  roots  produced  in  sand  are  so  long  and 
tender  that  breakage  while  shifting  is  unavoidable,  conse- 
quently the  young  plants  get  a  check  at  a  period  when  they 
have  little  spare  energy  to  withstand  it.  With  a  proportionate 
addition  of  leal  mould  to  the  sand,  masses  of  short  roots  are 
formed  into  a  ball  at  the  base  of  the  cutting,  which  can  be 
oonvenientiy  lifted  and  replanted  without  ever  molesting  a 
fibre.  Unquestionably  leaf  mould,  or  something  equal  to  it, 
possesses  advantages  in  this  respect  not  to  be  derived  from 
other  sources.  As  the  propagatmg  season  advances  with  the 
dawn  of  another  year,  the  inauguration  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  as 
a  valuable  .substitute  containing  all  the  rooting  qualities  of 
the  mould  may  be  of  service  to  those  whose  endeavours  have 
hitherto  been  thwarted  through  the  want  of  needful  appliances 
in  this  indispensable  operation ;  for  on  spring  propagating  of 
all  sorts  of  softwooded  bedding,  stove,  and  greenhouse  plants 
with  sure  and  rapid  strides,  rests  the  grand  basis  of  the  future 
display. 

Coeoa-nut  fibre  affords  great  advantages  in  propagation.  I 
find  cuttings  root  more  surely  and  quickly  in  a  mixture  of  fibre 
and  sand  than  in  any  other  mixture  I  have  tried,  its  soft 
texture  having  a  peculiar  root-producing  tendency — a  result 
attended  with  many  benefits,  as  it  is  observable  that  cuttings, 
when  long  in  rooting,  soon  become  weak  and  sickly.  When 
used  in  pots  or  pans,  as  each  is  emptied  of  the  rooted  cut- 
tings, the  contents  may  be  turned  out,  put  through  a  sieve, 
and  agaia  zetaraed  into  the  pot0,  and  refilled  with  cattings. 


When  a  small  bed  is  used,  which  is  the  best  of  all  modes  of 
propagating,  as  each  successive  batch  is  removed  a  stir-up  is 
all  that  is  required  previous  to  inserting  another  lot.  As  a 
plunging  material  it  is  equal  to,  if  not  better  than  tan.  When 
done  with  for  this  purpose  it  miUces  an  excellent  covering  for 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  all  other  bulbs,  previous  to  their  intro- 
duction into  forcing  quarters. 

This  convenient  substance  can  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns  where  brush  and  mat  factories  exist,  for  little  more 
than  the  carting  away.  Nurserymen  supply  it  in  bags  of^  any 
quantity  at  a  veiy  cheap  rate.  Though  not  new  it  is  surprising 
that  this  refuse,  so  easy  of  access,  should  not  be  more  taken 
advantage  of  by  those  whose  supplies  of  propagating  materials 
are  limited*— J.  M.  (in  The  Gardener,) 


COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  ARNOTT'S  STOVE 

AND  HOT  WATER. 

In  my  communication  on  the  utility  of  the  Amott's  stove 
(page  53),  I  promised  correct  figures  proving  its  economy  over, 
what  I  believe,  all  other  modes  of  heating.  I  therefore  during 
the  week  from  December  25th  to  31st,  both  days  inclusive, 
weighed  every  bit  of  coke  consumed,  and  kept  note  of  the  mean 
TniniTTinm  temperature  of  the  house  and  of  the  air  outside. 
Next,  I  weighed  the  coal  used  in  heating  the  house  with  a  saddle 
boiler,  for  the  week  January  3rd-9th  inclusive,  keeping  the  same 
account  of  inside  and  outside  mean  minimum  temperatures.  I 
ventured  an  opinion  that  the  results  would  surprise  somebody, 
and  I  think  so  still.  They  are  as  follows :— Coke  consumed  by 
AmotVs  stove,  2  cwt.  3  qrs.  24  lbs. ;  mean  minimum  tempera- 
ture of  house  during  the  week,  58^ ;  mean  minimum  outside, 
34°.  Coal  consumed  the  week  following  in  heating  the  same 
house  by  saddle  boiler,  9  cwt.  3  qrs.  21  lbs. ;  mean  minimum 
temperature  of  house  during  the  week,  59'' ;  mean  minimum 
outside,  36".  We  thus  find  by  the  relative  position  of  inside 
and  outside  temperature  V  in  favour  of  the  stove,  and  a  saving 
in  fuel  of  not  less  than  7  cwt.  0  qr.  21  lbs.  during  the  week. 
The  money  value  of  the  difference,  each  can  determine  for  him- 
self, according  to  the  current  prices  of  fuel  in  his  own  locality. 

If  a  house  is  so  constructed  that  a  convenient  place  can  be 
found  for  the  stove,  and  if  the  attendant  is  not  afraid  of 
handling  cinders  without  tongs,  and  wishes,  above  all  things, 
for  the  cheapest  mode  of  keeping  out  frost,  then  the  Arnott's 
stove  is  the  medium.  There  is  the  merest  trifle  of  smoke 
escape  for,  perhaps,  half  a  minute  when  the  fire  is  lighted, 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  dust  if  prdinary  care  is  used.  For 
cleanliness,  sweetness,  and  easiness  there  can  be  nothing  equal 
to  hot  water,  and  for  economy  nothing,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
.comparable  with  the  stove  in  question.  It  is  also,  as  my  late 
experience  has  proved  by  the  crucial  test  of  hard  firing  in  the 
midst  of  tender  plants,  capable  of  giving  heat  that  is  conducive 
to  health,  and  is  not  under  such  circumstances,  as  I  half  feared 
it  would  be,  in  any  way  deleterious.  It  may  be  fair  to  suppose 
that  rather  more  coal  than  usual  may  have  been  necessary  on 
account  of  the  wet  in  and  about  the  firebox,  but  I  think  not 
sufficient  to  seriously  afiect  the  above  comparison. — J.  W., 
Lincoln. 

THORNGROVE,  NEAR  WORCESTER. 

Amongst  the  many  rivers  which  give  beauty  and  fertility  to 
our  landscape,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  to  which  our  forefathers 
attached  more  importance  than  to  the  Severn.  Although  it 
takes  its  rise  in  the  Principality,  four  of  our  county  towns 
or  the  cities  in  the  counties  through  which  it  passes  are 
placed  on  its  banks— namely,  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  Glou- 
cester, and  BristoL  It  also  drains  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  west  of  England,  and  through  its  subsidiary  streams  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  Wales.  It  is  less  polluted  with  the 
scum  and  refuse  of  factory  works  than  most  rivers,  but  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  its  tributaries;  nevertheless,  the 
Severn  is  a  fine,  river,  and  both  at  Shrewsbury  and  Worcester 
surprises  the  traveller  by  the  volume  of  its  waters.  The  varied 
scenery  on  its  banks  aJike  delights  the  artist  and  the  practical 
agriculturist ;  the  latter  there  finds  some  of  the  best  land  in 
the  kingdom,  while  the  archteologist  has  also  his  taste  gratified 
by  feudal  and  monastic  ruins,  as  well  as  still  older  monuments. 
There  seems  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  this  part  of  England 
suffered  less  from  the  inroads*  of  the  Danes  than  the  eastern 
or  southern  coast,  and  those  of  the  Welsh  never  appear  to 
have  assumed  the  formidable  character  of  the  wars  with 
which  tho  boidera  ol  England  and  Scotland  were  so  often 
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devastated.  Ab  a  uoDscqnenee,  peMefnl  industry  made  pro- 
gress, and  there  is  rsBsoa  to  believe  that  the  Serern  dramed 
many  a  vineyard.  At  the  present  day  the  Severn  Sows  through 
a  oonree  ot  Bmiling  com  fields,  rioh  meadows,  and  *overhang- 
ing  woods ;  now  rippling  over  a  pebbly  bottom,  then  rolling  over 
a  wall  of  rook,  which  it  has  worn  into  a  oaveru.li][e  (arm; 
■omstimei  meandering  between  broad  flat  meadows,  where 
its  deep  waters  hardly  present  eaffioient  oaireDt  to  show 
which  way  it  flows,  at  others  crossed  by  a  bridge  or  passing 
through  towns,  villagea,  and  hamlets.  In  the  geographical 
arrangement  of  cotmties  it  more  frequently  mns  throngh  the 
midst  of  a  oounty  than  forms  its  bonndary ;  passing  through 
Bbropahire  it  enters  Worcestershire,  which  it  separates  into 
two  almost  equal  divisions,  and  it  is  the  same  with  Olouoestet. 
The  mansion  ol  Thomgrove,  the  Beat  of  Colonel  and  His. 
Uiddlemore,  ooonpies  a  oommanding  position  on  the  right 
bank  o(  the  Severn,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  oity  ot 
Woioester.    The  main  approach  leading  to  the  honse  is  from 


the  highway  between  WoroMter  and  Stooiport,  the  sarriag* 
road  in  the  latter  part  of  its  way  curving  throogh  a  plantation 
fronted  with  shrubs,  until  the  level  of  the  house  is  reached, 
whea  a  splendid  view  of  the  anrroiuiding  ooontry  is  obtained. 
Not  the  least  important  object  is  the  oity  of  Woroester,  with 
its  chnrohes  rivalling  each  other  in  the  height  and  baanty  of 
their  spires,  two  al  them  being  each  330  feet  high  ;  and  more 
important  still  is  the  noble  oathedral,  and  from  here  it  is  seen 
to  great  advantage,  as  its  base  is  not  hidden  by  intervening 
buildings.  Mot  must  we  omit  the  river,  which  is  not  a  mere 
fool  ditoh,  as  some  streams  have  degenerated  into  ot  late 
years,  bat  a  rapid  stream,  apparently  broader  than  the  Thames 
at  Eew.  The  country  rising  from  its  left  bank  is  seen  to  ad- 
vantage; snug  residenoes  are  studded  in  varions  dinotionB, 
aud  in  the  landsoape  trees  enter  largely. 

The  park  extends  to  the  highwi^  above  alluded  to,  but  b«> 
yond  that  (he  soenery  is  still  park-like,  mnning  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  river,  bordering  whiab,  however,  there  is  a  large 


traot'ot  lev  1  land,  whiefa,  in  time  of  high  floods,  is  oovered 
with  water,  but  snch  are  of  less  frequent  ooenrrenoe  of  late 
years  than  formerly.  A  rich  fine  sward  meets  the  eye  every- 
where, and  the  trees  and  hedges  are  alike  luzariant. 

The  mansion  is  a  spacious  strnctore  of  Oreoian  arehiteotare. 
The  carriage  road  approaohes  one  of  its  aides,  while  the 
pleasure  ground  joins  it  on  two  others,  the  offloes  being 
attached  to  it  on  thp  other  side.  The  neat  and  well-managed 
flower  garden  formed  a  feature  on  one  of  its  sides,  while  on 
the  others  were  some  belts  of  shrubs  to  eonoeal  the  Idtehen 
garden,  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  place. 

It  was  at  one  time  the  residenee  of  William  Cross,  Esq., 
then  of  Hr.  Lamotte,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  in  1814 
by  Lucien  Bonaparte,  nude  of  the  recently  deceased  Napo- 
leon m.  The  Duchesse  d'Abrantes  sayi  that  the  price  was 
"  eighteen  thousand  guineas,  and  that  it  possessed  all  those 
exterior  uid  interior  comforts  so  peculiar  to  the  home  of  an 
English  family."  After  the  final  (all  of  his  brother,  the  first 
Napoleon,  Laden  Bonaparte  left  England,  and  Thomgrove 
passed  by  sale  to  the  Middlemores,  an  old  Woroettershire 
family,  and  daring  the  Parliamentary  war  zealous  Boyalists. 

Kitchen  gardens  seem  now  to  be  re-aoqniring  the  position 
they  onoe  held  before  the  bedding  mtiua,  and  the  garden  at 


Thomgrove  is  one  ol  those  well-vralled-in  enclorarea  whieh 
our  grandfathers  prided  themselves  in  calling  the  garden.  It 
is  of  large  size,  and  the  walls  are  well  covered  with  (rait  trees. 
The  extent  ot  glass  not  being  great,  mare  attention  ii  pdd  to 
the  important  out-door  crops  than  is  often  the  case  in  gardens 
o(  a  like  kind.  It  was  painfol  to  hear  from  Mr.  Stokes,  the 
gardener,  that  the  Potato  crop  with  him.  as  with  others  in  the 
adjacent  ooustiy,  had  been  asdly  diseasod.  I  also  learned  that 
the  oanpl^nt.  so  common  in  Kent,  ot  the  Cabbage  tribe  going 
blind,  had  also  been  (elt  in  the  west,  bat  not  to  saoh  an  extent 
as  with  us.  for  Mr.  Moffat  at  Hindlip  had  large  breadths  o( 
these  usfllul  esoalentBin  the  most  promising  condition  po  ssible. 
Celery  was  also  good,  and  so  were  Lettocea  and  the  other 
ocoapants  of  the  nqnare;  bnt  Apples  wcro  thin  on  the 
standard  trees,  while  against  the  walls,  especially  one  facing 
the  west,  were  most  eioelient  crops  of  Pears,  and  in  the  most 
robust  health  too  ;  even  snoh  kinds  as  Crasanne,  Gansel's  Ber- 
gamot,  and  others  which  often  present  cracked  or  imperfectly 
formed  (mit,  were  clean,  large,  and  fine.  Peaches  had  been 
few,  although  the  treen  appeared  to  have  borne  well  in  former 
years,  and  promined  to  do  so  this  year,  being  healthy,  well- 
formed,  and  exhibiting  no  lack  of  good  bearing  wood.  Straw. 
beniM,  I  ondentood,  had  been  abirodant,  and   tiie  otbar 
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■dmU  trnito  in  lair  praportiaD,  wiiilt  a  h«at;  enp  ol  Or»pM 
had  bsMl  pmitUlly  tat,  the  othan  remuninB  in  the  principal  ^ 
Tinerj.  Wh&t  more  MpMiall;  took  my  tKaaj  in  one  of  tba  | 
glass  itraatiireB  vas  an  anntaallT  heai^  orop  of  flne-looldng 
Orangee  on  a  tiea  of  oooBiderable  size.  I  was  told  it  tss 
Balled  the  Marden  Orange,  a  namelhadnotpreTionBljlmowD  ; 
in  (aot,  the  varieties  of  Orangea  are  not  maoh  stadiod  bj  gor- 
deiteiB  gsnerall;,  lo  that  we  are  often  content  to  desoribe  them 
b;  enoh  looal  or^imaginaty  names.  I  had  not  previonsl; 
heud  of  the  Harden,  and  cannot  think  it  any  oormption  ol 
ths  Mandarin,  for  it  ii  a  widely  different  fmit.  Be  tlua  as  it 
may,  there  was  an  eioellent  orop  on  the  tree,  and  the  frait  ii 
olt«u  ripened  niffioientl;  well  to  lend  to  table. 


The  plant!  ware  good,  bat  at  the  time  of  my  Tiait  all  that 
were  moveable  were  oat  of  doora,  and  not  a  few  of  the  winter 
omamentB  of  the  glau  honeee,  as  Oleaudera,  UyrUea,  and  tba 
like,  were  made  to  do  datj  in  the  pleaanre  gronnd  ;  while  the 
splendid  beds  of  Tricolor  and  other  Oeraniunu  told  the  tale  of 
the  glass  atraatorea  being  orowded  to  OTerflowing  in  winter 
and  early  in  spring.  The  wonder  to  me  was  how  with  aooh 
limited  means  Ur.  Btokea  managed  to  keep  so  many  bedding 
plants  during  the  winter,  and  jet  maintain  so  healthy  a  lot  ol 
other  sabjecti.  Snob  teats  oan  only  be  accomplished  by  un- 
tiring assiduity  and  skill — qoallties  whiah  shine  not  less  con- 
apionoQsly  in  the  worthy  manager's  oharaoter  than  aibanity 
and  kindliness. — J.  Bobsoh. 


CHAMilBOPS.— No.  1. 

Tata  ii  a  amall  genu  of  fan-leaved  Palme  of  great  in-  |  hard;  oonatitDtionB ;  moreorar,  on«  of  ita  memban  ma;  be 

tereat,  to  amateors  eepedaUy,  on  aooonnt  of  their  bmnty  and  |  reckoned  amongst  onr  Bnropean  plants,  so  it  beoomes  donblj 


intereatiag,  and  many  of  roy  readers  who  have  visited  tha 
■onth  of  Enrope  will,  donbtless,  have  looked  npon  it  with 
mnch  plaasnre  in  its  wild  state.  CbamKrops  ore  very  ea^y  to 
RTOW,  bat  they  do  not,  as  a  role,  progress  very  rapidly.  This 
will  be  a  sonrce'  of  pleasure  to  those  haiin^  large  specimens, 
because  they  may  long  enjoy  their  beaatifal  proportions  with- 
out fear  of  their  on^owing  the  accommodation  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  those  nith  amall  plants  will  regret  their  inability 
to  make  them  large  ones  in  a  short  time,  so  that  there  are  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  even  in  the  growth  of  plants.  As 
moderate- sized  plants  they  form  snperb  objects  tor  the  winter 
decoration  of  lulls  or  vestibules,  and  one  species  at  least, 
(C.  fortnnei),  it>  snfflciently  hardy  to  withstand  our  winters  in 
the  open  air  withont  injury.  All  the  kinds  msy  be  ns^  ad- 
vantageonsly  in  the  flower  garden  daring  sommer ;  the  larger 
the  speoiniens,  the  more  beaatifal  the  effect.  Pot  them  in  a 
MinpMt,ooniiiting  of  two  paits  rich  loam  to  one  of  peat  and 


leaf  mould  mixed ;  add  snfiloieDt  land  to  ke«^  the  whole  porona, 
let  it  be  thoroughly  incorporated,  and  all  will  be  well.  Drain 
the  pots  thoroughly,  and  supply  the  plants  while  growing  with 
plenty  of  water. 

C.  mTuiLTs. — Aa  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  fllastra- 
tion,  this  is  a  very  handsome  species.  It  produces  a  number 
of  forms  and  varieties,  the  common  typo  being,  perhaps,  a 
little  broader  than  that  rendered  by  the  artist.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  leaves  are  fan-shaped,  divided  into  sfgments  for  a  portion 
of  the  length,  and  supported  upon  long  petioles,  which  aro 
Fumed  at  the  edges  with  stout  spines,  wbilst  the  colour  of  the 
whole  plant  is  glanooas  green.  It  is  uaually  a  somewhat  dwarf 
plant,  but  when  not  encumbered  with  suckers  it  attains  more 
noble  proportions.  This  elegant  Palm  is  a  native  of  Ibe  south 
of  Europe. 

C.  FoBTOUBi.— This  is  a  hardy  plant  of  somswhat  more 
robast  growth  than  C.  hwnilis.     The  stem  is  stout,  and 
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clothed  with  a  quantity  of  ooane  brown  netted  fibres ,  ¥^oh 
envelope  the  bases  of  the  footstalks.  The  leayes  are  spreading 
and  dark  green.  It  forms  a  beautifnl  object  planted  out  on 
the  lawn,  and  also  looks  well  in  large  Tases  upon  terrace 
walks.    Native  of  China. 

C.  Palubtto. — This  plant  is  little  known  or  grown,  but  well 
deserves  the  attention  of  amateurs  on  account  of  its  hardy 
constitution.  Its  leaves,  like  the  others,  are  fan-shaped,  much 
plaited,  and  glaucous  green.  It  is  rather  slow-growing,  but 
forms  a  handsome  specimen  with  age.    Native  of  Carolina. — 

ESFERTO  CbEDE. 


OKCHIDS  IN  BLOOM 


At  the  Victoria  Nursery,  Upper  Holloway,  January  20th. 


BarkeriA  SUnneri 
Ccelosyse  cxintata 
Cypripediam  viilosuxn 

BaUenianmn 

inBigne 

btrbatcuii 

Maulei 

oonoolor 
LyoMto  SUiineri 

Umipes 
CaUathe  YeitchU 

nivalis 

Testisa  mbro-oealata 
Gattl«(]ra  qnadrioolor 

Tziana,  Tar.  Froserplne 

Chooo 

Walk«riaaa 
Odcmtoglossam  Peaeatorei 


OdontogloBsum  cordatam 

nebolosmn 

Alexandne 

Cerrantesil 

bictonense 

cristatnm 
Sophronitia  orandifloTa 
FhajUA  grandifoliaB 
AngnBcnxn  ebomeum 

Boaquipedale 
Yanda  trlciolor  infllgniw 
Epidendram  tigrinnm 
Dendrobinm  noblle 
Miltonia  Wanoewlezil 
Zjgopetalnm  ozinitiun 
Pbaltenopsis  rosea 

amabills 

BohilleriaDa 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

Little  can  be  done  in  the  open  garden.  All  crops  should  be 
forwarded  in  the  houses  and  frames  as  much  as  possible,  for  it 
is  important  to  have  vegetables  early.  A  little  early  Cape 
Broccoli  sown  in  a  box  in  a  forcing  house  will  be  serviceable  for 
early  summer  use  if  there  be  a  deficiency  of  Cauliflower.  A 
little  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  seed  may  be  sown  in  boxes  if 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  autumn-sown  plants.  Atkins's  Matchless 
Cabbage  is  a  good  sort  for  this  purpose.  Sow  Celery  in  a  box 
for  early  summer  use  in  soups,  &c.  No  dependance  must  be 
placed  on  it  as  a  crop,  for  it  wiU  soon  run  to  seed.  Continue  to 
Btir  the  dung  in  the  fruiting  bed  for  Cucumbers  every  alternate 
day  until  the  plants  are  ready  to  be  turned  out.  If  it  is  a  duug 
bed,  before  the  soil  is  put  in  take  ofi  the  frame,  and  level  the  bed 
if  the  dung  has  sunk  irregularly;  after  replacing  the  frame, 
make  a  hollow  under  the  centre  of  each  light,  and  put  in  a  layer 
of  turf  with  the  grass  side  downwards,  after  which  put  a  barrow- 
load  of  soil,  composed  of  two  parts  of  leaf  mould,  one  part  loam, 
and  one-fourth  white  sand  under  each  light ;  let  it  remain  a  few 
days,  and  if  the  heat  in  the  centre  of  tne  drills  is  moderate — 
about  76°,  the  plants  may  be  turned  out.  When  the  frame  is 
ofT,  the  lights  should  be  well  watered  on  the  inside.  Sow  some 
Black-seeded  Bath  Cos  Lettuce  in  boxes..  Give  air  to  those  in 
frames  when  the  weather  will  permit.  Some  seed  of  the  Spanish 
Onion  should  be  sown  in  boxes  for  planting-out  in  the  spring. 
Peas  and  Beans  may  now  be  sown  in  pots  or  boxes.  The  Early 
Frame  or  the  Ash-leaved  ^dney  Potato  may  be  planted  in  the 
beds  in  which  Asparagus  has  been  forced,  or  new  beds  may  be 
made  with  a  large  portion  of  loam  mixed  with  the  dung.  Sow 
Early  Frame  Badiak  on  the  same  bed,  to  come  off  before  the 
Potatoes  are  far  advanced  in  growth.  Sow  some  seed  of  Tonui- 
toea  immediately,  that  strong  plants  may  be  ready  to  turn  out 
as  soon  as  all  danger  from  frost  is  over. 

FBUIT  OARDEN. 

Prepare  the  ground  for  those  fruit  trees  the  planting  of  which 
ould  not  be  effected  in  the  autumn,  by  thoroughly  draining  the 
borders,  and  forming  a  substratum  through  wmch  the  roots 
will  not  easily  penetrate.  In  the  absence  of  paving  stones, 
tiles,  &r.,  a  good  substitute  may  be  formed  of  coarse  gravel  and 
finely-sifted  quicklime,  in  the  proportion  of  six  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter,  mixed  well  together  with  a  sufficiency  of 
water,  and  laid  down  to  the  depth  of  4  or  6  inches.  From 
15  to  18  inches  in  depth  of  soil  will  be  sufficient  for  Peaches  and 
Apricots;  much  less  will  do  if  the  borders  are  mulched  and 
cropping  dispensed  with.  No  manure  ought  to  mixed  with  the 
soil. 

VLOWBB  OIXDEM. 

Now  the  weather  is  most  favourable  for  out-door  improve- 
ments or  alterations,  but  tender  plants  are  in  a  very  forward 
state,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  securely  protected  at 
night,  as  frost  may  come  upon  us  when  we  little  expect  it. 
Many  plants,  such  as  the  Tree  Pnony,  Magnolia  conspicua,  and 
some  of  the  more  hardj  of  the  Himalayan  Pinuses  are  in  a  very 
jorward  state,  and  will  require  watching,  or  we  may  lose  a 
Eewon's  growth.     A  part  of  this  garden  should  in  all  large 


establishments  be  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  evergreen  shrubs, 
such  as  Laurels,  Bhododendrons,  Ealmias,  Yews,  Laurustinuses, 
&c.,  which  may  be  propagated  at  home,  or  bought-in  from  the 
nurserymen  when  a  year  or  two  oljl  at  a  very  trifling  cost. 
They  are  very  useful  when  making  improvements,  and  are 
sure  to  grow  from  being  accustomed  to  the  soil  and  climate 
of  the  place.  There  are  few  places  where  some  thousands 
of  these  might  not  be  a  great  improvement.  Auriculas  may 
now  be  top-dressed,  removing  carefully  the  surface  soil,  and 
substituting  some  two-year-decayed  hotbed  manure  and  leaf 
soil.  Avoid  all  stimulating  composts,  for  though  they  may 
increase  the  size  of  the  flowers  for  the  present  season,  yet 
they  are  food  so  uncongenial  to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  that 
the  foundation  of  future  disease,  wiU  be  assuredly  laid.  Poly- 
anthuses grown  in  pots  may  be  kept  moderately  moist,  and 
a  similar  top-dressing  to  that  recommended  for  Auriculas  will 
be  of  service  to  them.  They  are,  however,  grown  in  beds  with 
a  north-east  aspect  with  great  success.  A  cool  bottom,  ei^er 
natural  or  artLnciaJ,  is  necessary  for  their  perfect  cultivation. 
Give  Carnations  all  the  air  possible.  If  the  peen  fly  begins  to 
be  troublesome,  remove  it  with  a  camel-hair  brush.  As  the 
spring  advances,  the  wireworms  become  more  active  and  mis- 
cnievous.  If  you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  any  of  these  lurk 
in  the  beds  of  Pinks,  cut  a  potato  into  quarters,  inserting  a 
skewer  in  each ;  place  tkem  in  various  parts  just  below  the  soil, 
and  examine  them  daily.  This  is  an  effectual  trap.  In  select- 
ing Banunculuses  for  blooming,  choose  those  with  a  high  crown 
In  preference  to  size.  The  following  are  a  few  that  will  make  an 
improvement  in  any  collection :— Tyso's  Edgar,  yellow,  edged 
wiui  puce;  Costar's  Ax>ollo,  crimson  self;  Mr.  Welch,  white, 
edged  with  deep  pink ;  Madeline,  white,  beautiful  rosy  ed^e ; 
Bartlet's  Charlotte,  superbly  mottled;  and  Esther,  white, 
purple  e^ge.  Pansies  are  showinff  a  tendency  to  bloom,  arising 
from  the  nast  mild  weather.  The  blooms  had  better  be  removed 
as  they  advance. 

GBEENHOUBE  AKD  CONSEBViLTOBT. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  remove  dormant  bulbs  and  tubers  to  a 
forcing  pit,  such  as  the  many  varieties  of  Hippeastrum.  If 
these  nave  been  put  to  rest  in  their  pots,  it  is  best  not  to  disturb 
their  roots  at  present;  if  they  want  larger  pots,  shift  them 
when  they  are  in  full  growth  next  mon^.  Some  of  the  dif- 
ferent Gloxinias  and  a  few  of  the  Achimenes  may  also  be  set 
growing;  these  do  best  potted  at  the  time  they  are  started. 
Some  of  the  Gloxinias  are  apt  to  damp-off  if  water  lodges  in  the 
crown  of  the  tubers.  Seeds  of  stove  plants,  or  from  foreign 
parts,  may  now  be  sown  in  peat  and  sand  in  well-drained  pots. 
When  forced  flowers  are  introduced  to  the  conservatory  less  air 
should  be  admitted  than  for  a  collection  of  qpnservatory  plants. 
See  particularly  that  Orange  trees,  Neriums,  and  other  plants 
are  dear  of  insects  before  they  begin  crowing,  as  young  wood 
and  foliage  are  very  difficult  to  clean  witnout  injury.  Most  con- 
servatory plants,  being  in  large  pots  or  boxes,  require  less  water 
than  those  in  smaller  pots  in  the  greenhouse.  Bhododendrons 
and  Azaleas  are  the  finest  and  easiest  plants  to  force  for  the  con- 
servatory, and  seeds  from  forced  plants  of  these  are  always 
more  to  be  depended  on  for  novelties  than  those  from  the  open 
ground.  Seeds  of  Heaths  and  all  woody  half-hardy  plants  may 
now  be  sown  and  the  pluits  reared  in  hotbeds  or  stoves ;  but  it 
is  too  soon  to  sow  where  such  conveniences  are  wantibg.  Thin 
is  also  about  the  best  time  to  sow  Rhododendron  and  Azalea 
seed,  especially  of  the  finer  sorts.  Seedlings  of  last  year  might 
now  be  forced,  and  afterwards  be  hardened-off  before  next  May, 
when  they  might  be  phmted  out  in  cold  frames  or  sheltered  bedls. 
This  treatment  brings  them  sooner  to  aflowering  state,  they  also 
make  finer  plants.  Still  keep  greenhouse  plants  as  much  as 
possible  from  growing. 

PITS  AND  FBAHES. 

Protect  securely  at  night,  but  give  all  the  air  possible  in  the 
daytime.  Calceolarias,  Heliotropes,  &c.,  may  be  potted  pre- 
paratory to  being  hardened  for  tne  flower  garden.  Should  the 
weather  send  the  men  in-doors,  a  few  barrowloads  of  pegs  may 
be  cut  of  various  sizes  ready  for  pegging-down  shrubs,  itoses, 
and  Verbenas.— W.  Keanb. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

A  FEW  drier  days  at  the  end  of  the  week  permitted  of  some 
work  being  done,  such  as  stirring  the  surface  soil  among  young 
Cabbages  and  Broccoli,  forking  oyer  the  ground  between  Kaap- 
berries  to  receive  a  row  of  Cabbages  and  jLettuces,  and  planting 
Potatoes  on  the  south  side  of  a  bank,  and  at  the  base  of  walla. 
Potatoes  planted  on  such  a  bank  two  months  ago  are  all  sound, 

growing  freely,  and  not  likely  to  be  injured,  except  by  a  severe 
ost,  and  a  httle  litter  will  prevent  any  of  them  oeing  injured 
before  the  tops  are  above  ground.  A  little  litter,  and  even 
earthing  over,  do  wonders.  Between  the  rows  of  Potatoes, 
2  feet  apart,  there  is  a  row  of  Lettuces  and  one  of  Badishes, 
both  of  which  will  be  out  of  the  way  before  the  Potatoes  want 
all  the  room. 
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FBUrr  DBPABTXENT. 

We  put  strawberry  pots  into  mild  hotbeds  to  forward  the 
plants  a  little,  and  gave  all  the  air  possible  in  this  mild  weather. 
Where  fruit  trees  have  been  planted,  these  tremendous  winds, 
such  as  threaten  to  visit  us  on  this  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
demand  that  in  all  such  cases  staking  should  be  attended  to,  as 
every  fresh-planted  tree  that  rocks  about  does  so  to  the  injury 
of  the  roots,  and  frequent  tramping  near  tht  bole  is  apt  to  injure 
the  bark,  and  thus  help  to  produce  future  gangrene,  gum,  and 
canker. 

OBNAMENTAL  DEPARTKENT. 

The  same  remark  applies  here  as  to  staking  when  trees  of  any 
considerable  size  are  planted.  The  swaying  of  the  heads,  so  as 
to  tell  on  the  firmness  of  the  roots,  is  a  great  drawback  to  free 
growth.  To  secure  this  steadiness,  recourse  is  often  had  to  fre- 
quent tramping  and  ramming,^  often  attended  with  the  injurious 
effects  alluded  to,  or,  what  is  worse  still,  the  tree  has  its  roots 
and  its  stem  too  deeply  covered.  We  believe,  after  much  obser- 
vation, that  half  of  the  failures  in  planting  proceed  from  sink- 
ing the  collar  of  the  plant  too  low — ^that  is  the  point  whence 
the  stem  rises  one  way,  and  the  roots  descend  the  other  way. 
Success  will  nreatly  depend  on  not  sinking  that  point  lower,  or 
only  half  an  inch  lower,  than  it  stood  before  the  tree  was  raised. 
The  temptation  to  the  planter  is  c^reat  to  sink  that  part  2  or 
3  inches  or  more,  so  as  to  prevent  the  tree  making  a  hole  round 
tiie  bole  by  swayiug  with  the  wind,  this  swaving  also  injuring 
and  cracking  the  roots.  Of  course  it  would  be  useless  to  stake 
very  small  plants ;  but  if  trees,  such  as  Spruce,  from  3  to  5  or 
6  feet  in  height,  are  turned  out  in  exposed  places,  and  stakes, 
say  from  1  men  in  diameter  and  from  Si  to  4 i  feet  in  length, 
can  be  easily  obtained,  then  giving  each  tree  a  stake  and  a  tie 
^will  be  the  most  economical  and  secure,  as  it  will  save  all  future 
tramping,  and  do  awav  with  any  necessity  for  sinking  the  roots 
too  much,  or  piling  the  earth  round  the  stem.  Even  in  this 
little  matter  thought  and  method  will  not  be  thrown  away. 

Some  time  ago  we  saw  some  staking  of  Spruce  averaging 
3  feet,  and  Chestnuts  and  Oaks  averaging  8  feet,  but  in  every 
case  the  stake  was  driven  in  close  to  the  stem,  and  ere  long 
stem  and  stake  alike  rocked  bv  the  wind.  The  best  mode,  in 
oar  opinion,  when  a  single  small  stake  is  necessary,  is  to  fix  the 
base  of  the  stake  from  12  to  18  inches  from  the  base  of  such 
small  trees,  aud  then  bring  the  head  of  the  stake  with  a  slight 
bend  to  the  bole  of  the  tree,  and  fasten  the  two  toother  with  a 
little  moss  or  litter  between  stake  and  stem,  and  tie  round  with 
cord.  The  stake  should  stand  opposite  the  prevalent  and 
strongest  winds.  Our  strongest  winos  are  from  south  and  west, 
say  south-west,  and  therefore,  as  a  rule,  the  base  of  the  stake 
should  be  to  the  north-sast.  If  holes  are  made  fpr  such  trees 
there  is  no  necessity  for  pointing  such  small  stakes  as  those 
referred  to,  but  a  slit  from  a  spade  would  enable  the  base  end  to 
go  at  least  6  or  more  inches  down,  and  abut  against  the  solid 
ground,  saving  much  of  the  trouble  of  malleting.  Even  such 
small  stakes,  before  they  decay  at  the  surface  oi  the  ground, 
will  last  long  enough  to  enable  the  trees,  by  the  free  growth  of 
the  roots,  to  defy  the  generality  of  winds  that  may  be  expected. 
For  want  of  such  little  help  we  have  known  much  time  taken 
up  with  tramping  and  piling  up  to  prevent  the  winds  swaying 
the  trees  bacKwards  and  forwards,  and  that  very  swaying  dia 
much  to  miUtate  against  the  desired  success. 

Last  year  we  told  of  the  simplest  mode  ioi  securing  lar^e 
transplanted  trees.  We  do  not  think  that  transplanters  m 
general  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the  importance  of  preventing 
ail  trees,  large  or  small,  swaying  backwards  and  forwards  so  as 
to  make  a  hole  at  the  bole  of  the  tree,  and  the  tree  itself  being 
tamed  from  the  perpendicular.  We  have  proved  over  and  over 
again  that  a  little  trouble  at  first  will  be  the  most  successful 
and  the  most  economical  in  the  end. 

Other  work  consisted  in  ^tting  soil  and  composts  dried  and 
sweetened,  looking  after  wmter-nowering  plants,  attending  to 
bulbs,  carefully  watering  Camellias,  as  they  need  far  less  when 
blooming  than  when  growing ;  giving  abundance  of  air  to  winter 
Heaths,  and  less  to  Epaorises,  and  keeping  Calceolarias  and  Cine- 
rarias cool,  &o. — B.  F.  <         V 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. — Seed  Cataloaue. 

William  Bull,  King's  Boad,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. — Retail 
List  of  Select  Flower ^  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  and 
New  Plants, 

Barr  Sc  Sugden,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C. — Descriptive  Spring  Catalogue  of  CJioice  Seeds  for  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Garden. 

Dickson  (S:  Robinson,  23,  Market  Place,  Manchester. — Spring 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

E.  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey. — Catalogue  of 
Agricultural,  Flower,  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  dc. 

Robertson  &  Galloway,  157,  Ingram  Street,  Glasgow,  and 
Helensbar^h.  —  Descriptive  Seed  Catalogue  and  Amateur's 
Pocket  Guide. 

B.  R.  Davis,  Middle  Street,  YwTii—Detcfiptive  Seed  CatO' 


logue  and  Pocket  dnnpanion  to  the  Kitchen  Garden,  Flower 
Garden,  and  Farm. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  108,  Eastgate  Street,  and  Newton 
Nurseries,  Chester. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
d-c. — List  of  Gladioli. — List  of  Fruit  Trees. 

B.  P.  Dixon,  Yorkshire  Seed  Establishment,  61,  Queen  Street, 
Hull. — Seed  Catalogue. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
N.B. — ^Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
wDej£. 

EMKRU.D  Oeh  Pea..— a  letter  from  Messrs.  Satton  &  Sons  came  too  late 
for  insertion  this  week. 

Books  (D.  Atkinson).— Ih^  "Vine  Manual"  oonUins  diroctions  and 
illiutratioD8  for  the  ground  vinery.  You  can  have  it  free  by  poHi  from  our 
office  for  thirty-two  potta^  stamps  if  sent  with  your  addrMS. 

Inobxss  (Langthorpe).—Wt  have  no  index  including  the  contents  of  two 
Tolumes. 

W.  L.  NoTCUTT  (A.  M.  K.).— He  was  author  of  both  the  bsoks  you  iiarae. 
We  believe  that  on  t^e  microscope  is  out  of  print.  We  reint  mw:h  tliAt 
their  excellent  author  is  no  lunger  alive. 

Ornamental  Best  (C  T.  H.,  Dor»ft).—Th»  Chiliau  Beet,  8oed<i  of  which 
you  can  obtain  from  any  of  the  seedsmen  who  advertise  in  our  columns. 

RoHES  {W.  H.).— The  Oriflamme  de  St.  Louis  is  an  old  Hybrid  Perpetual 
We  do  not  know  it  under  any  other  name. 

Paint  for  Hot-watsu  Pipes  (H.  £.).— Boiled  linseed  oil  is  suitable  to 
use  with  lampblack  as  a  paint  for  hot-water  pipes.  The  paint  should  be  well 
brushed  on  the  pipea,  and  so  as  not  to  run. 

OREENHorsE  PLANTS  (£.  Ir.  D.).— Acaois  armsta,  A.  pulchella,  Chorozema 
cordatum  splendens,  Citrus  japonica,  CoprosmaBaueriana  variegata,  Ckirouilla 
fflauca,  Correa  Brilliant,  C.  mi^piiflca,  Qyolamen  persicum,  Cytisus  racemosus, 
Imantophyllum  miniatum,  Kalosanthes  cvocinea  superba,  Libonia  floribunda, 
Myrtus  communis,  Poiygala  Dalmaisiana,  Rhododendron  jaemlniflornm,  Val- 
lota  purpurea,  Witsenia  corymbosa;  Camohias  flmbriata,  Bunomiona,  Ma- 
thotiuia,  Mrs.  Cope,  Valtevaredo,  and  Benueyi ;  Azaleas  Stella,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Vesuvius,  Ducheve  Adelaide  de  Nassau,  Criterion,  and  Kinghumi ;  aud 
Epaorises.  These,  with  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  FuchsiAS,  Pelorgo 
niums,  and  bulbs  will  keep  your  house  quite  gay.  The  plants  n&med  are  of 
easy  culture.  The  "  Cottage  Qardeuers  Dictionary  "  oontainu  the  namos  and 
treatment  of  all  ffreenhouHe  plants,  &c.  With  it  and  our  *'  In-door  U^anlou- 
ing,"  which  you  have,  we  think  you  will  have  all  needful  information.  The 
Dictionary  can  be  had  post  free  txora.  our  office  for  7<.  2<{. 

Phlox  Druumondi  Raising  ( £71  ua).— The* seed  should  not  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground,  but  about  the  middle  of  Match  in  pans  filled  with  li;;;ht  rich 
soil,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  hotbed.  When  the  seedlmgu  are  fairly  above  grotuid 
keep  them  near  the  glass  to  prevent  their  becoming  drawn  up,  and  wheu  they 
have  a  pair  of  rough  leaves  prick  them  off  about  an  inch  apart  in  pans  of 
light  rich  soil,  and  place  them  in  a  frame,  where  they  should  be  kept  close, 
moist,  and  shaded  from  bright  sun  until  they  are  growing  freely ;  then  admit 
air,  gradually  harden  them  off,  and  plant  out  in  May  in  good  rich  soil  in  an 
open  situation.    There  are  few  plants  iiner  in  a  bed  than  Phlox  Drummondi. 

Bulbs  (D.  McQ.). — Erythronium  gigantenm  is  from  North  America,  has 
yellow  flowers,  and  succeeds  in  a  well-drained  loamy  soil  with  a  free  ad- 
mixture of  leaf  soil.  Cyclobothra  alba  requires  a  warm  sunny  border,  also 
protection  in  winter ;  or  it  may  be  treated  as  a  half -hardv  bulb,  affording  it 
the  protection  of  a  pit  in  winter.  It  has  white  drooping  nowors,  and  ia  from 
California.  Calochortus  venustus  has  handsome  lilac  flowers,  is  a  native  of 
Oalifomia,  and  is  probably  hardy  in  a  well-drained  border  and  ii{,'ht  soil,  which 
should  constst  of  sandy  loam  and  peat ;  but  to  make  safe,  grow  it  in  pots  in  a 
cold  pit  with  protection  in  severe  weather,  repotting  it  when  it  begins  to 
grow.  Camassia  esculenta,  a  beautiful  hardy  bulb  from  Columbia,  requires 
sandy  peat  and  a  uhady  position,  but  should  not  be  planted  under  the  drip  of 
large  trees.  If  shielded  from  the  direct  m||lday  sun  it  is  sufficient.  Orow 
Sparaxis  Thunbergii  in  a  pot  in  rough  peat,  with  one-third  part  loam  and  leaf 
soil,  potting  at  once,  and  growing  it  iu  a  cold  pit.  The  other  "  Lilies  "  we 
should  grow  in  the  same  way,  placing  them  in  a  frame  and  planting  them  out 
of  doors  in  April  or  May.  Take  them  up  in  October,  pot  them,  winter  in  a 
cold  pit,  and  protect  them  from  frost  and  wet. 

Pear  Trees  Unfruitful  (K.  -F.).— We  advise  root-pruning.  Dig  out  a 
trench  half  round  the  trees  at  the  distimce  of  say  8  feet  froiQ  the  bole.  At 
the  depth  of  2^  feet  work  under  the  ball  with  a  fork  quite  to  the  centre  of  the 
tree,  and  cut  all  descending  roots.  Fill-in  the  space  with  good  loam  which 
does  not  contain  manure,  and  tread  it  in  quite  firmly.  If  it  is  necessary,  you 
may  treat  the  opposite  Bide  of  the  trees  in  the  same  way  next  season. 

Best  Onions  (C.  J.K.). — We  depend  on  White  Spanish,  of  which  N  jnuhim 
Park  is  an  improved  form,  for  our  main  crop.  James's  Keeping  is  a  good  lute 
sort.  If  you  wish  to  have  a  few  very  large  Onions,  Qiant  Rocca  would  suit  you. 

Trainino  Vines  (Amateur).— Do  not  lift  your  Vines,  neither  lay  the  sterna 
under  ground,  but  bend  them  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  rafters,  and  train 
them  up  in  the  usual  manner. 

Best  Twelve  Hollyhocks  {E.  P.). — Alba  superba.  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, Countess  of  Crawford,  Mrs.  Laing,  Lord  Warden,  J.  Cockbum,  Modol, 
Fred  Chater,  R.  O.  Ross,  Purple  Prince,  Octoroon,  Sir  J.  Sinclair.  Six  bc>t 
Colnu  for  conservatory ;— Lady  Burrell,  Queen  Victoria,  Mrs.  Mclndoe,  Her 
Majesty,  Princess  Beatrice,  Albert  Victor.  Three  double  P<Uuni<u  .-—Albert 
Jaoquot,  M».  M.  Binning,  The  Bride. 

Greenhouse  and  Vinery  (Thot.  Nicol).—yfitix  your  front  wall  on  pillars 
or  arches  you  will  have  ample  room  for  Vine  roots.  The  inside  border  would 
be  too  narrow,  unless  the  sunk  flue  were  shallow  and  the  roots  were  allowed 
to  go  under  it,  as  the  bottom  of  a  flue  will  never  be  very  warm;  the  heat  will 
rise  to  the  top.  We  see  no  objection  to  your  sunk  flue ;  the  top  forming  the 
pathway  will  answer  admidtbly,  and  more  especially  as  you  say  you  can  go 
deep  enough  for  a  stokehole.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  bars  of  your  f  amaoe  are 
34  to  80  inches  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  flue,  that  will  do  more 
to  secure  draught  than  even  an  elevated  chimney,  though  the  latter  helps. 
Your  flue  may  be  level  throughout,  but  if  tou  had  a  rise,  say  8  or  4  inches, 
from  the  place  it  entered  the  house  until  it  returned  the  chimney,  it  would 
beaawelL  We  would  have  aoot  doom  at  the  oomera,  in  order  to  sweep  the 
floe  easily  without  breakiag  it.   ItwooldbeasireUinthBTiiieiyparttohave 
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a  wall  of  slate  or  tiles,  hoireTer  thin,  S  inches  from  the  flae,  and  covered  at 
top,  so  as  to  make  that  little  space  air-tiffht  on  the  flue,  and  that  would  pre- 
vent all  injury  to  the  roots  of  the  Vines  by  heat.  For  keeping  up  a  tempera- 
tare  of  from  45°  to  60*  in  winter,  we  think  voor  flae  will  be  ample  without  its 
bdng  at  all  hot,  except  in  very  severe  weauier.  We  presume  your  tile  cover- 
ing is  to  be  a  foot  wide.  If  your  tiled  pathway  were  from  2  to  8  feet  in 
width,  yoo  could  have  more  heat  by  leaving  the  sides  of  the  flue  exposed 
bmeath  the  tilhag.  We  have  used  9-ineh  tiling  for  flooring,  and  found  that 
the  side  tiling  over  the  exposed  side  of  the  flue,  thou^  not  giving  a  heat  like 
that  over  the  flue,  still  afforded  a  very  genial  heat.  For  small  neat  houses, 
we  know  of  no  plui  that  will  combine  so  much  economy  in  heating  with  real 
oomfbxt  as  that  which  yon  propose  to  adopt. 

HsATiNa  ▲  Shall  Grbsnhouse  (T.  E.  J,  iif.).— We  think  that  small 
houses  10  feet  by  5  feet  are  mistakes.  You  can  hardly  move  in  less  than 
tf  feet,  and  then  you  have  only  a  space  of  8  feet  for  plants — ^that  is,  unless  the 
house  is  high  enough  to  have  a  wide  shelf  over  the  pathway.  A  small  iron 
stove,  with  a  pipe  through  the  roof  for  the  smoke,  would  be  the  simplest 
mode  of  heating  such  a  house.  Let  the  stove  be  wide  enough  to  permit  a 
lining  of  firebrick  In  the  fireplace,  and  have  the  top  fiat  to  permit  of  a  pan  of 
water  being  set  on  it.  We  have  said  mueh  of  late  on  the  economical  use  of 
these  stoves.  The  chief  necessaries  are,  fuel— clean  cinders  or  coke  after 
lighting— close-fitting  feeding  and  ashpit  doors,  and  when  the  heat  is  np 
giving  just  a  little  air  at  the  latter  to  sustain  slow  combustion.  If  you  had  a 
scullery  or  kitchen  near,  and  the  top  of  the  boiler  were  not  below  the  level  of 
the  floor  of  the  house,  you  could  easily  take  a  hot-water  pipe  round  the  house. 
A  raised  flue  would  be  objectionable  in  such  a  narrow  house ;  but  if  you 
could  sink  for  a  small  furnace  outride  yon  could  take  a  small  flue,  as  alluded 
to  the  other  week,  beneath  your  pathway.  See  answer  to  another  corre- 
spondent in  this  day's  Journal.  The  simplest  method  would,  however,  be 
the  sxnall  iron  stove. 

Ck>if8KBYAT0RY,  ViNBBY,  Ac.  (K.  F.).— If  plenty  of  air  be  given  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  Poaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  thriving  against  the  badE 
wall  of  your  long  hipped-roofed  house.  Vines  will  also  do  well  in  the  raised 
border  in  front  if  eltner  the  roots  can  go  outside  or  could  go  underneath 
your  6- feet  pathway  Inside,  and  in  this  case  the  front  platform  should  not  be 
raided  so  much.  Tour  doing  this  well  will  depend  mum  on  having  the  Vines 
on  the  roof  thin,  so  as  to  let  the  light  fall  on  the  back  wall — say  Vines  5  or 
6  foot  apart  and  spurred.  As  to  having  Camellias,  Hoses,  or  fruit  trees  in 
pots  on  the  back  border,  10  feet  wide,  these  will  do  well  at  first,  but  when  the 
roof  is  covered  there  will  be  scarcely  enough  of  light,  except  in  the  winter 
and  spring ;  and  after  the  plants  on  the  back  wall  begin  to  be  in  leaf  there 
must  DO  no  plants  on  that  border  tall  enough  to  intercept  the  light.  Straw- 
berries will  do  beet  early  in  the  season  on  suspended  shelves,  say  18  inches 
from  the  glass.  If  continued,  too,  their  shade  will  ^  injurious.  You  should 
have  90  inches  of  good  soil  for  Peaches,  and  24  inches  for  Vines.  You  are 
wise  to  take  out  the  clay  and  replace  it  with  turfy  loam  and  good  solL  Burnt 
clay  will  do  for  concrete  and  for  the  bottoms  of  walks ;  but  for  concreting,  on 
the  whole  we  prefer  dean  gravel,  say  five  parts  to  one  of  good  lime.  You  can 
do  all  yon  propose  in  your  narrower  house  well,  either  hj  planting  out  pyra- 
mid:) and  bushes  of  the  fruit  trees,  or  keeping  them  in  large  pots.  We  much 
approve  of  the  wide  walk  as  a  great  blessing  to  an  invalid.  By  all  means  have 
plenty  of  flowers  by  the  side  of  the  path. 

Bdspknsioii  Windkr.— Messrs.  Motley  &  Green  inform  us  that  this  is  not 
a  now  principle,  but  was  brought  by  them  from  France.  Though  not  new  it 
is  good. 

AuouBA  Sbkbs  hot  Obbxxnatino  (C.  JB.).— -We  know  of  no  better  plan 
than  to  separate  the  seeds  from  the  pulp  when  the  berries  are  ripe,  and  sow 
in  pans  of  rich  light  soil,  covering  the  seeds  about  haU  an  inch  deep.  Place 
the  pans  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  45<^,  and  keep  the  soil  moist.  They 
ought  to  germinate  in  lees  than  two  years  if  good.  Try  agtdn,  and  place 
them  in  a  mild  hotbed. 

SYRXHOINa  OUBBAMT  AND  GOOSBBBBBY  TBBBS   (fiCOtO-^SoXOn).— Mt.  Bob- 

Bon,  to  whom  we  have  referred  your  inquiry,  says  that  more  than  one  of  the 
many  fruit-growers  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  adopted  this  plan  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  in  1871,  whira  the  scourge  of  caterpillars  was  so  great  and  destruc- 
tive. The  mixtore  was  the  same  as  tbat  used  in  the  Hop  gardens— viz.,  one 
pound  of  soft  aoay  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  the  soft  soap  beui^first  boiled  in 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  thorou^ily  dissolve  it,  when  more  water  was 
added.  The  syringing  commenced  as  soon  as  the  evil  made  its  appearance, 
tmt  was  discontinued  when  the  fruit  on  the  Currant  trees  began  to  colour,  or. 
In  fact,  before  that  time,  nxm^lt  in  somtf  of  the  bad  cases,  when  the  crop  was 
destroyed  or  rendered  useless.  Goosebeiries  were  treated  in  a  similar  way ; 
but  some  growers  adopted  the  same  piuctice  as  Uiat  employed  for  Filberts — 
that  is,  to. spread  cloths  carefully  beneath  the  tree  to  be  operated  on,  then 
shake  the  tree  sharply,  and  a  number  of  the  caterpiUars  would  fall  on  the  doth. 
This  is  best  done  on  a  mild  day,  and  the  tree  should  not  be  touched  until  the 
doths  are  readr,  as  a  moderate  disturbance  enables  the  insect  to  secure  itself 
to  the  leaf,  and  it  is  then  not  eadly  shaken  off.  We  have  heard  of  a  great 
many  bushels  of  caterpillars  bdng  collected  in  this  wi^.  Of  course  damaged 
leavee  and  twigs  fall  into  the  doth  as  well,  but  it  is  usually  oonridered  that 
half  the  results  will  be  live  caterpillars.  The  value  of  soft  soap  has  been  fully 
recognised  during  the  last  few  yean*,  and  many  tons  of  it  are  consumed  in 
the  neighbourhood,  Imt  mostly  for  the  Hops ;  still,  it  is  equally  efficadous  on 
fruit  trees. 

Pbach  Tbeb  appabbhtly  Diseased  (Iriem).— From  the  advanced  eon' 
dition  of  the  bud  of  the  sprig  you  sent  us  we  conclude  that  your  tree  is  under 
glass,  and  in  sudi  a  podtion,  unless  under  vei^  peculiar  dreumstancee,  it 
ought  to  bear.  The  shoots  of  Peaches  certainly  do  occasionally  die  off  in  the 
manner  you  describe ;  but  when  no  insect  or  other  cause  seems  apparent,  the 
evil  usually  liee  at  the  root,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  must  be  the 
case  with  you,  as  we  cannot  disram  anything  particularly  the  matter  with 
the  spedmen  sent.  We  once  had  a  ease  very  mueh  like  yours,  in  which  the 
trees  were  growing  against  a  north  wall ;  the  fruit  dropped  off,  and  the  trees 
that  had  once  been  heilthy  and  good  lanffuished  and  showed  unmistakeable 
signs  of  distnss.  An  examination  of  the  border  revealed  the  cause — the 
roots  of  a  number  of  Ash  trees  on  the  other  dde  of  Uie  wall  had  found  thdr 
way  underneath  it,  and  were  robbing  the  Peach  trees  of  all  that  was  good  in 
the  border.  Perhaps  something  of  the  kind  may  be  the  matter  with  your 
tree ;  or  U  it  is  in  a  pot,  it  wants  more  food  to  live  upon— in  fact,  it  requires 
a  larger  pot  and  more  good  solL  If  its  roots  are  in  contact  with  those  of 
other  trees  or  shrubs,  or  if  they  have  by  surface  cultivation  been  driven  into 
an  unhealtt^  subsoil,  the  evils  you  complain  of  are  likely  to  occur.  Examin- 
ing the  roots,  lifting  them  nearer  the  surftkoe,  and  diseontinung  the  eropping 
of  the  border,  will  perhaps  effect  a  cure.  Owing  to  the  wet  autumn  many 
Peaeh  treea  did  not  zipen  tlMfcr  wood  w«ll|  and  in  aome  plaoea  mildew  aet  in; 


but  that  generally  attacks  the  tips,  whereas  your  trees  become  diaoaaed  in  the 
middle  of  the  ahoot  of  the  preceoing  summer.  This  is  unuauaL  The  falling- 
off  of  the  bloom  and  partially  set  fruit  is  common  enough,  and  attributable 
to  liie  imperfect  ripening  of  the  buds  the  provioua  year,  owing  to  the  weak 
state  of  the  tne.  This  is  of  froquent  oceurrenoe  with  out-door  Peaeh  trees, 
but  those  inside  ought  not  to  be  so  affected,  excepting  on  special  ooeaaiona 
when  thereis  a  lack  of  Bnn^>**"<»  at  the  Ume  of  blooming. 

Pa&adise  Stock  (/.  JBrotoiu).— Itis  not  a  flower,  but  one  of  the  Unda  of 
atock  on  which  Apple  sdons  are  grafted. 

EmoBATiiva  (J.  JbnM).— As  health  as  well  as  gardening  empkmnent  la  an 
object,  we  know  of  no  better  place  for  you  than  Victoria  in  Australia. 

OzALis  CBERATA  (JSfta).— Write  to  the  piindpal  florists  who  advertise  in 
our  columns. 

CcTBUSH's  Maonuh  BoiHTM  Pea  (^«ioton).— 'The  beet  reply  we  can  give  to 
you  is  this  extract  from  a  letter  sent  us  by  Mr.  Babone,  gardener  at  Alton 
Towers :— **  I  found  it  to  be  superior  to  any  I  grew  last  year.  The  flavour  of 
this  Pea  is  its  best  recommendation,  and  when  fully  known  will  be  grown  as 
exteadvdy  as  that  invaluable  variety  Vdtch's  Perfection.** 

WiKTEB  Mamaobmxnt  ov  BBDDiNa  GBBAifiUM8  (S.  £.).— Youx  plants  in 
pots,  plunged  in  dry  earth  in  a  stable,  we  should  not  water  before  March,  only 
if  the  wood  shrivels  we  would  give  a  little  water  to  keep  them  fresh.  Early 
in  March  we  would  out  them  in,  but  not  much— merely  removing  irregularities 
of  growth ;  and  if  you  could  give  the  plants  the  benefit  of  a  hotbed  with  a 
slight  bottom  heat  of  65°,  we  should  advise  you  to  repot  them,  removing  all 
the  old  soil  and  returning  them  to  the  same  size  of  pot,  or  one  smaller  if  such 
will  hold  the  roots  without  cramping.  Set  the  pots  on  aahes  in  the  frame, 
or  they  may  be  plunged  in  sawdust,  keeping  the  plante  olose,  and  sprinkling 
overhead  twice  daily  with  tepid  water  until  they  are  breaking  freely,  then 
admit  air  and  give  water,inorM8ing  the  amount  with  the  growth,  and  harden- 
ing well  off  by  the  end  of  May.  Failing  the  hotbed,  we  should  not  pot  the 
plants  until  tiiey  had  made  shoots  about  an  inch  long,  and  even  then  we 
should  prefer  to  place  them  In  a  cold  frame,  keeping  than  rather  doee  and 
ahaded  from  bright  aun  until  they  are  again  growing  £eely. 

Pbunino  Cloth  or  Gold  and  Glikbino  Dbtomieksxs  Bosbb  (Idtfsi). — 
We  ahould  not  prune-off  mon  ithan  the  weak  unripe  portions  of  the  shoots ; 
and  to  induce  the  latter  to  break  at  the  lower  part  we  would  depreaa  them, 
and  when  they  break  at  the  lower  paot  aeeure  them  in  their  proper  poajtiona. 
The  leea  this  class  of  Boses  are  pnued  the  more  they  will  flower. 

ViNEB  Bed-Spidered— Vabious  (/.  W,  L.).— We  should  at  once  dean  the 
vinery  infested  with  red  spider  last  year ;  thoroughly  wash  the  woodwork  with 
soft  soap  and  water,  keeping  it  from  the  glass,  which  should  be  deaned  with 
dear  water.  The  walls,  flues,  and  all  stone  or  brickwork  should  be  washed 
with  lime  and  sulphur  vivum  brought  to  the  condsteney  of  limewash  by 
adding  boiling  water,  having  4  oxs.  ^ue  dissolved  in  eveiy  raJlon.  Apply  this 
with  a  limewaah  brush.  The  woodwork  ahould,  if  required^  be  painted.  The 
Vines  should  be  stripped  of  the  loose  portions  of  the  bark,  and  then  be 
washed  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  4  oxs.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  brushing 
thoroughly  with  a  stiff  brush,  then  go  over  again,  using  the  oompoaition  yoa 
have  been  accustomed  to  employ  in  former  yoars,  taking  care  not  to  rub  off 
the  eyes.  The  pot  Boses  should  be  pruned  at  once ;  but  how  they,  pruned  or 
unpruued,  are  to  flower  in  April  with  gentle  forcing,  we  do  not  know.  We 
are  unable  to  account  for  the  Mdon  plants  not  breaking  after  being  atoppod, 
but  we  should  say  the  plants  were  not  in  a  healthy  state.  You  did  quite  right 
to  tread  the  dung  firm  in  the  pit.  You  should  have  an  opening  along  the 
front  aa  well  as  back  for  lining  tne  Melon  pit ;  this  would  answer  better  than 
the  stones.  The  stones  would,  however,  allow  of  a  mora  uniform  heat.  The 
soil  you  propose  for  Melons  will  answer  very  well.  The  dusting  the  steniB 
of  the  fiankiffing  Mdon  plants  with  quiddime  is  good.  The  house  on  an  eaot 
aspect  wiU  be  very  suitable  for  namAin*a  ^nd  Azaleas  in  summer  after  th^ 
have  made  their  growth.  Greenhouse  Ferns  would  do  well  in  it  if  kept  in  a 
temperature  above  82°.  The  flue  would  need  to  be  innde  the  house.  How 
could  it  heat  the  house  wera  it  outdde  the  wall  ? 

Boil  for  Bobbby  (F.  TT.).— You  must  first  see  if  draining  is  required,  for 
thou^  the  subsoil  may  be  gravd  it  niay  not  be  free  of  water.  As  the  soil  is 
unsuitable,  we  shoold  form  an  artificial  one  of  the  top  6  inches  of  a  pacfcnre 
where  the  soil  is  a  loam  inclined  to  be  strong  rather  than  light.  Take  it 
off  with  its  turf  and  add  to  it  one  part  of  well-rotted  manure,  chopping  the 
aods  up  and  mixing  them  with  the  manure.  The  soil  should  be  2  feet  deep, 
allowing  6  Inches  more  for  settling.  After  planting  muldi  wdl  with  partially 
deeayed  manure.  The  dwarf  Boaeswe  should  have  on  the  Manetti  stock, 
planting  them  so  that  the  union  may  be  covered  with  2  or  8  inches  of  eoiL 
Standards  should  be  on  the  Briar  sto«. 

Vardeoated  Bbddiko  Gebamiuk  MARAOBttEBT  (F.  •T.).- From  the  old 
plants  in  the  cold  frame  the  decayed  parts  ought  to  be  removed  to  the  quiek 
as  they  appear.  We  ahould  not  prune  them  until  the  first  week  of  March, 
and  then  only  out-in  the  irrsgularitiea  of  growth  so  as  to  form  a  compact  plant, 
and  do  not  pot  untU  they  have  shoots  an  inch  or  ao  long.  After  potting  keep 
the  plants  In  the  cold  frame  rather  close,  and  by  admitting  air  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  day  and  shutting-np  early  in  the  afternoon  you  m^y  secure  a  good 
growth,  and  have  bushy  plants  with  good  roots  by  planting-time.  The  cut- 
tings in  boxee  we  should  not  pot-off  until  early  in  March;  then  plaoe  them  In 
the  cold  frame  and  keep  them  rather  close  until  they  have  recovered  from  the 
potting.  Both  the  cuttings  and  old  plants  would  be  better  of  a  gentle  heat 
after  they  are  potted,  but  wlQ  do  very  wdl  in  the  oold  frame. 

Plants  for  Nobth  Windows  (ifpapanthtu).— We  think  you  will  not  suc- 
ceed with  plants  in  the  preserved-ginger  jare  In  windows  with  a  north  aniect ; 
there  is,  however,  no  fear  of  the  haroUer  kinds  of  greenhouse  Ferns  not  doing 
well.  The  following  are  a  few— Adiantum  assizoile,  Asplenium  bnlbifertun, 
Blochnum  cognatum  (australe),  Davallia  canariensis,  Lomaria  L'  Herminieri, 
Nephrodium  molle  corymbiferum,  Nephrolepis  exaltata,  Platyloma  rotun- 
difolium,  Fteris  erotica  albo-lineata,  P.  serrmata  cristate,  P.  umbroea,  and 
Onychium  japonicum.  Of  other  plants  you  may  try  Bambusa  Fortund 
variegata,  Coprosma  Baueriana  variegate,  Euiya  latifolia  variegate,  Far- 
fugiom  grande,  Isolepis  gracilis,  Saxifraga  saimentosa.  Yucca  aloifolia  varie- 
gata, and  Y.  quadricolor. 

Pampas  Gbash  from  Seed  (Idem).— It  is  easOy  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
March  in  pots  or  pans  filled  with  rich  light  loam  and  leaf  soil.  Just  cover 
the  seeds  with  fine  aoil,  and  place  them  in  a  gentle  hotbed.  When  the  aeed- 
lings  are  up  remove  them  to  a  cold  frame,  and  when  large  enough  to  handle 
place  them  sin^y  in  small  pots  and  grow  them  in  the  cold  frame ;  when  weQ 
established  plunge  the  poia  ont-doois  in  aabet  In  a  ahdtered  podtifm,  and 
plant  them  oat  the  following  spring. 
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Naxks  or  Plamts  (r.  S.).— We  ask  for  oaJj  dx  ipMlmaiu,  and  joa  send 
a  bundle  of  twelve,  eU  leeTee,  whieh  we  eennot  nnderUke  to  neme  a  plant 
tram.  We  re^uett  that  good  $pecimeiu,  and  m  a  box  not  dnirueHbte  *y  tJu 
fogt-qfiee  punches,  may  he  elwoy*  »enL  (Dubiin).— Euphorbia  jaeqainic- 
flotm.  iMn.  ildaeu).— Lonieera  fngrantlnima.  (F.  A).— Your  Ornhida 
vvre  too  withered  for  determination  when  they  reached  u.  (S.  T.  J.).— 
Geeneca  Deppeana,  Ck.  and  8ehl,  (a.elon«aU  Tar.  of  "Bot.  Mag.,"  t.  8785). 
iJ.  lMek).-^Pturia  tramnla  and  Pdlaa  falcata.  {N,  0.).~Lasti«a  dllatoU. 
1,  Ptrdiomitrinm  po|7pb7Uiun ;  8,  Baeomitxinm  heteroetiehnm ;  8,  Poiy- 
tnehnni  piHfeniin;  4,  Atrichnm  nndolatum.  (A  prarloas  list  of  Moeaee  eent 
under  another  tignatare).— 1,  Hypnom  mtabolom;  8,  H.  atriatom;  4,  H.  tri- 
qaetram;  8,  Neekera  oomplanata;  6,  Biynm  oapiUare.  (O.  H.).—l  and  8, 
Adiantom  cthiopieom ;  8,  A.  hiapidnliim ;  4,  A.  enneatom ;  6,  A.  tretraphylla ; 
fi,  Doodia  eandata;  7  and  8;  SelagineUa  Martensii;  9,  Begonia  pH>iiloaa 
l-Bot.  Mag.,- 1. 8B46);  10.  DaetyBi  glomeiaU? 
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THE  POULTRY  OF  1872.-No.  1. 

Vbxt  rarely  is  it  tib*t  any  breed  of  fowls  seems  to  stand  pre- 
cisely as  it  was  the  season  oefore.  Some  improTe,  others  seem 
to  go  back ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  ebb  and  flow,  varieties  would. 
I  anppose,  become  perfect  in  the  end,  and  then  the  charm  woola 
be  gone,  for  it  is  in  aiming  at  an  ideal  or  impossible  standard 
the  pleaaore  greatly  consists.  To  attain  by  yonr  own  patient 
stady  and  perseverance  a  beanty  of  contour  or  a  perfection  of 
marking  never  before  reached,  is  the  legitimate  triumph  of  the 
fancier;  and  there  is  alwavs  so  much  room  for  this  improve- 
ment, that  I  repeat  acain  what  I  have  so  often  said,  Anyone  who 
will  stick  to  his  one  breed  and  study  it  can  never  be  beaten  by 
money  merelv;  he  will  sooner  or  later  make  his  own  mark,  and 
get  his  own  **  strain  "  recognised. 

Generally,  however,  I  never  remember  a  year  in  which  mere 
money  has  done  so  much  as  in  the  past  season.  Some  of  the 
most  constant  winners,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  have  never 
vet  bred  ftgood  bird  of  their  own— aJl  their  triumphs  have  been 
bought.  The  breeders  who  have  thus  sold  their  stock  at  high 
prices  should  be  the  last  to  complain  of  this ;  and  it  is  not  on 
uis  account  I  mention  the  matter,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  warn- 
ing which  I  have  given  before,  and  wish  emphatically  to  repeat 
for  the  sake  of  beginners.  That  a  man  who  is  alwajrs  buying 
Uterally  cannot  breed  good  stock,  except  now  and  then  hj  acci- 
dent. He  is  not  only  debilitating  his  birds  by  overshowing  (in 
most  cases),  but  he  never  gives  his  so-called  "  strain  "  a  ghost  of 
a  chance  to  "settle"  into  something  definite  and  good.  Kow 
said  then  he  makes  a  lucky  hit  in  mating,  perhaps,  but  he  is 
sore  to  spoil  his  work  next  year  by  some  other  bird  he  buys.  It 
is  very  well  at  commencing  to  spend  money  freely  if  you  are 
fortunate  enou^  to  have  it  to  spend ;  but  having  once  got  a 
thoroughly  good  supply  of  stock  birds  together,  the  more  you 
keep  in  your  own  hands  the  sooner  you  will  get  to  the  top  of  the 
prize  list ;  and  to  get  there  by  his  own  honest  exertions  is  the 
lander's  true  pride.  Several  aaily  papers  lately  have  remarked 
on  the  high  degree  of  pleasure  and  intellectual  gratification  ex- 
perienced by  the  successful  shorthorn-breeder,  and  they  are 
quite  right;  it  is  a  true  triumph  of  mind  over  matter.  And 
what  I  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  fowls  will  afford  the  very  same 
gratification,  at  a  cheap  rate  and  in  a  small  space,  to  all  who 
will  take  the  only  royal  road  to  it ;  and  the  benefit  to  many  an 
overworked  brain  of  such  a  really  intellectual  pursuit,  which  at 
the  same  time  is  a  mental  relaxation  and  necessitates  more  or 
less  of  out-door  exercise,  would  be  beyond  calcxdation,  as  I 
believe  it  has  been  to  me.  But  I  have  got  far  away  from  the 
poultry  of  1872. 

Do  not  let  anybody  laugh  if  I  begin  with  my  old  pets  the 
Brahmas,  for  they  have  now  headed  all  classes  in  point  of  num- 
bers, and  are  more  kept  than  any  other  two  breeds  together.  I 
do  not  get  tired  of  them,  and  I  stiU  think  a  cock  of  the  best  type 
to  be  the  noblest  in  appearance  of  any  fowl  we  have.  He  has 
the  dignity  of  the  Cocmn,  with  the  grace  and  springy  gait  of 
the  Game.  Many  will  laugh  at  this,  but  I  can  call  to  mind 
more  than  one  grand  bird  which,  if  you  seized  one  of  his  hens, 
would  be  "  on  "  you  instantly,  and  which  would  certainly  thrash 
any  other  bird  but  a  Game  cock;  and  I  well  remember  once 
selling  a  fine  young  cockerel  which  killed  a  large  rat  in  the 
roosting-house  the  very  first  nig^t  he  arrived  at  his  new 
quarters.  I  stick  by  my  Brahmas,  and  grow  fonder  of  them 
every  year.  With  the  Barks  I  must  say  1  have  not  been  satis- 
fied this  season.  The  pencilling  of  the  average  prize  pullets 
has  not  been  what  it  was  in  1871,  and  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency^  in  them  to  overhanging,  twisted,  shapeless  combs, 
and  sour-looking  heads,  which  to  a  true  Brahma-fancier  are 
both  abominations.  Hens  have  shown  these  faults  of  comb 
still  more  plainly;  and  I  would  state,  for  the  waining[of  breeders 
and  judges,  that  my  experience  has  proved  conclusively  that  it 
arises  chiefly  from  overfeeding  when  young,  espedaUy  with 
meat,  in  order  to  get  mere  brute  size,  and  I  fear  it  will  continue 
as  long  as  mere  size  can  win.  I  would  not  be  misunderstood  on 
this  point.  If  size  be  really  bred  in  a  bird,  and  attained  by 
such  feeding  on  good  plain  diet  as  simply  maintains  perfect 


health  and  appetite,  it  is  a  great  point ;  but  size  forced  into  any 
given  bird  invariably  destroys  all  the  finer  points  that  very 
bird  would  otherwise  have  shown.  It  is  not  by  extra  feeding 
that  the  Americans  produce  their  enormous  Light  Brahmas, 
but  by  carefully  selecting  breeders  with  large  frames.  In  cocks^ 
also,  combs  have  been  getting  lar|;e,  and  I  nave  also  been  sorry 
to  see  the  heavy  Cochin-style  of  bird  again  increasing  at  various 
shows.  The  objectionable  yellow,  colour  also  seems  on  the  in- 
crease, and  needs  to  be  very  carefully  guarded  against.  The 
only  remark  I  have  to  add  is,  that  it  seems  now  impossible  to 
win  with  any  cocks  but  the  Black-breasted.  The  tendency  was 
plainly  that  way  last  season,  but  this  year  the  idea  seems  quite 
fixed.  I  admit  these  birds  look  more  showy,  but  I  regret,  not« 
withstanding,  this  hard-and-fast  line ;  for  the  very  best  pullets 
I  have  ever  seen  were  bred  from  very  dark  but  sligntly  mottled- 
breasted  birds.  On  the  whole,  it  is,  perhaps,  combs  that  need 
most  attention  at  present  in  this  variety. 

Of  the  Light  Brahmas,  on  the  contrary,  candour  compels  me 
to  chronicle  a  most  gratifying  and  marked  advance  in  quality. 
I  do  not  so  much  refer  to  prize  birds,  not  having  yet  seen  any 
hens  or  pullets  superior  to  those  Mr.  Crook  bred  several  years 
since,  and  which  are  still  winning  in  other  hands,  but  the  im- 
provement in  the  general  run  of  the  classes  has  been  extra* 
ordinary ;  at  least  half  ^e  pens  exhibited  show  now  very  fair 
fluff  and  cushion,  and  leg-feather,  too,  is  coming  back  again. 
The  cocks  are  not  so  ^ood  as  the  hens,  however.  The  number 
of  birds  shown  with  disordered  wings  this  season  was  frightful, 
and  needs  very  severe  measures,  for  the  most  beautiful  bird,  il 
he  has  this  blemish  (in  most  cases  quite  preventible  when  taken 
in  time),  is  not  fit  to  look  at.  The  male  sex  of  this  breed  also 
is  showing  more  of  that  disgusting  dirty  straw  colour,  and  the 
correct  "  colour  "  in  the  haoUes  is,  in  my  opinion,  scarcer  than 
last  year.  Still,  even  the  cocks  have  gained  in  size,  saddle, 
and  combs,  and  with  careful  attention  to  the  faults  I  have  named 
I  shall  almost  enect  to  see  a  few  cups  wrested  next  season  from 
the  hitherto  victorious  Dark  variety.  Size  in  both  sexes  has 
advanced  perceptibly  in  this  breed,  owing,  in  several  cases 
within  my  own  knowledge,  to  an  American  cross,  which  I  believe 
I  was  the  first  to  recommend  for  that  purpose.  Here  I  may, 
perhaps,  recall  the  fact,  that  when  I  stated  large  birds,  weighing 
14  to  16  lbs.  for  cocks,  and  10  to  12  lbs.  for  hens,  were  to  be  found 
in  America,  certain  would-be  authorities,  who  knew  a  great  deal 
less  than  they  pretended,  very  discourteously  implied  with  suffi- 
cient plainness  that  my  statement  was  a  mere  "  cram."  Well, 
within  the  last  season  an  imported  cock,  weighing  no  less  than 
18  lbs.,  and  a  pair  of  hens  weighing  nearly  13  lbs.  each,  have 
been  shown,  and  perhaps  that  may  convince  those  to  whom 
my  assertion  was  not  simcient.  On  the  whole,  size  seems  in  a 
very  fair  way  to  be  reached,  and  the  points  to  be  looked  to  in 
Lights  at  present  are  chiefly  still  more  general  le^-feather  in 
boui  sexes,  and  greater  purity  of  white  and  intensity  of  black 
in  the  cocks. 

I  would  again  state,  as  I  have  done  before,  that  by  those  who 
desire  to  keep  Brahmas  for  tiieir  economic  qualities  chiefly,  the 
Light  is  at  present,  on  the  average,  to  be  preferred,  being  gene- 
rally a  better  layer  of  larger  eggs.  I  have  been  glad  to  see  how 
many  have  lately  taken  up  tiiis  variety,  and  where  it  can  be 
kept  moderately  dean  no  more  beautiful  fowl  can  be  had,  I  hope 
to  follow  on  with  other  breeds  on  a  future  occasion. — ^L.  Wbioht. 


CUPS  AND  MALAYS  AT  BRISTOL  POULTRY 

SHOW. 

I  WAS  glad  to  see  so  favourable  a  rex>ort  of  the  Bristol  Poultzr 
Show,  and  much  pleased  at  finding  my  birds  all  return  in  sucn 
excellent  condition;  but  there  is  one  tiling  to  which  I  beg  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  and  that  is  the  manner 
in  which  some  of  tiie  silver  cups  had  to  be  competed  for.  A 
silver  cup,  for  instance,  was  onered  for  the  best  cock  in  the 
Polish,  ]Prench,  MaJay,  or  Any  other  variety  classes.  I  have 
never  Vet  thought  it  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  compete  for 
what  I  had  no  possible  chance  of  obtaining,  and  it  did  not  at  all 
disturb  my  peace  of  mind  on  finding  that  the  Jud^s  had  veir 
properly  awarded  the  cup  to  a  Polish  cock,  a  ma^ficent  speci- 
men of  that  breed.  On  tiie  score  of  value  or  merit,  what  chance 
would  cocks  in  the  French,  Malay,  or  Any  other  variety  class 
stand  against  the  Poland  ?  A  silver  cui>  was  also  offered  tor  the 
female  department  of  these  before-mentioned  classes ;  but  as  all 
were  shown  in  pairs  except  the  Mala3rs,  which  were  shown 
singly,  as  a  natural  consequence  the  Malay's  chance  was  reduced 
to  nil  before  starting.  If  the  Bristol  Committee  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  give  a  cup  to  each  class,  would  they  kindly  another 
year  allow  us  to  compete  on  more  level  terms,  or  offer  a  cup  for 
Polands  one  year,  for  French  fowls  the  next,  for  Malays  the 
next,  and  then  for  the  Yaridy  class  ? 

As  regards  cups,  I  should  like  to  see  them  totally  abdished  at 
all  shows,  and  tne  money  prizes  increased  instead.  The  Judges 
have,  as  a  rule,  none  too  much  time  in  which  to  make  tiieir 
awards ;  why,  then,  shoiUd  they  be  bewildered  in  awarding  cups 
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after  having  adjudged  the  prizes,  eBpeoially  when,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  a  cup  is  offered  for  the  best  ]^n  of  fowls  or 
Pigeons  in  the  Show  ?  This  cup,  instead  of  giving  satisfaction, 
generally  does  the  opposite.  At  Bristol,  in  the  Pig^eon  classes, 
A  cup  was  offered  for  the  best  pen  of  Fantails,  Torbits,  or  Nuns. 
I  only  ask,  Can  Kans  pretend  to  compete  against  the,  of  late 
years,  so-mnch-improved  Fantails,  which  have  well-nigh  reached 
perfection  ?  Year  after  year  I  have  hoped  to  see  many  poultry 
prize  lists  revised,  and  much-needed  alteratioils  made  both 
tn  tiie  classification  and  amoimt  of  prize  money.  As  well- 
arranged  a  prize  list  as  I  have  seen  for  some  time  is  that  issued 
by  the  Kanley  Committee  for  their  Exhibition  on  the  Uth  of 
February.    The  Malay  prizes  at  Bristol  were  liberal  and  pro- 

Sortionate,  consequently  the  classes  were  well  filled — ^twent^- 
ye  pens  in  all.  I  trust  that  most  committees  this  year  wiU 
in<dude  Malays  in  their  prize  lists  instead  of  ezcludinff  them, 
and  also  give  separate  classes  for  Polands  and  Black  Hamburghs. 
— ^A.  G.  Bbooxs,  Shraioardine,  near  Shrewabury. 


THE  JUDGING  AT  LEWES  POULTRY  SHOW. 

I  ruLLT  concur,  and  I  have  no  do'abt  that  the  majority  of  ex- 
bibitors  of  poultry  and  Pigeons  will  do  so  likewise,  in  the  pro- 
test made  by  the  Bev.  J.  G.  B.  Knight  in  your  Journal  of  the 
9th  inst.,  against  the  practice  adopted  by  the  committees  of 
some  ]K>ultry  shows  of  withholding  the  name  of  the  judge  ap- 
pointed by  them  to  award  the  prizes.  It  may  sometimes  be 
difficult  to  obtain  ^e  services  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  ex- 
perienced judges,  but  that  circumstance  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  good  reason  for  exhibitors  being  permitted  to  entrust  the 
im]9ortant  power  of  deciding  upon  the  comparative  merits  of 
their  birds  to  a  person  who  may  prove  to  be  altogether  incom- 

fetent  for  the  twk.  I  was  not  present  at  the  Lewes  Show,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  spe^  from  observation  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Pielding's  decision  ralative  to  Mr.  Knight's  birds;  but  I  must 
«ay  that  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  to  understand  how  Mr.  Fielding 
oould  have  given  that  particular  notice  to  them  which  he  states 
in  your  Journal  of  the  16th  inst.  that  he  did  give ;  for  I  have 
recentiy  seen  a  report  of  a  poultry  show  said  to  have  been  held 
at  ^ymouth,  at  tne  yqtv  time  at  which  the  Lewes  Show  was 
1>eing  held,  and  Mr.  Fielding  is  mezUdoned  as  having  been  the 
•Judge  at  that  Show  also. — ^Faibplat. 

[This  correspondent  and  others  have  made  some  pointed 
criticisms  on  the  awards  at  Plymouth  and  Lewes.  We  omit 
these  criticisms  because  they  are  founded  upon  inferences.  We 
advise  the  committees  to  tiry  if  other  judges  would  give  more 
aatisf action,  and  to  pre-announce  who  tney  are  to  be. — ^Ens.] 

• 

Teh  Valx  of  Todhobdsn  Aobtcttltubal  Sociztt  is  most 
satisfactorily  managed,  and  the  deserved  result  is  that  the 
Society  has  a  balance  in  hand  of  £176,  and  the  pens,  &o.,  valued 
at  about  Je40.  

SOUTHAMPTON  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Ths  tenth  annual  Exhibition  of  poultry,  Pigeons,  Cage  Birds 
Ac,  was  held  at  the  Auction  Bepositoiy,  Southampton,  on  the 
14tii,  15th,  and  16th  inst. 

Spanish  consisted  of  ten  entries  of  a  very  even  quality,  but 
without  a  bird  of  any  greaA  pretensions.  The  winners  were  not 
the  largest-faced  birds ;  tbey  had  good  combs,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  this  havixig  its  proper  infltlence  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Judges— a  point  in  Spanish  fowls  which,  we  regret  to  see,  has 
lieen  held  too  lightly  in  some  of  the  recent  awards.  The 
Dorking  classes  contamed  some  good  birds,  Mr.  Beachey  being 
first,  and  Mr.  Martin's  Maidstone  oup-winners  being  awarded 
the  second  prize.  In  many  respects  these  pens  were  of  equal 
xnerit,  but  we  think  the  toes  of  tiie  hens  should  have  reversed 
their  positions.  The  cup  went  to  a  pen  in  the  young  class  be- 
longing to  Mr.  L.  Patton.  The  shape  of  the  cockerel  we  did  not 
admire.  Jn  CocMnSt  >^7  variety,  a  beautiful  pen  of  Whites  de- 
fiervedly  secured  the  first  prize,  but  we  much  preferred  Mrs. 
AllBopp's  pen  of  Buffs  to  her  pen  of  Partridge  Cochins  to  which 
the  second  prize  was  awarded.  The  young  class  was  not  good. 
In  the  Dark  Brahmaa,  Mr.  Lingwood  secured  the  first  prizes  in 
both  classes ;  but  Pen  75,  unnoticed,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Newn- 
liam  ^  Manby,  contained  by  tu  the  best  cookereL  and  would 
certainly  have  been  entitied  to  the  highest  honours  nad  he  been 
ahown  in  good  company.  The  Light  Brahmas  were  the  great 
f  aatore  of  tha  Show.  In  the  cockerel  class  a  very  neat  bird  was 
Irst;  the  first  and  the  second  prizes  for  pullets  justiy  going  to 
Mrs.  WiUiamson.  In  this  class  Mr.  Crook  sent  some  good  birds, 
Imt  they  were  not  in  the  condition  in  which  he  usually  places 
bis  birds  in  an  exhibition  pen.  'the  adult  birds  were  a  splendid 
class,  Mr.  Maynard's  being  a  good  first ;  but  this  appeared  to 
liave  exhausted  the  resources  of  even  the  largest  breeders,  for 
the  next  class  was  very  inferior,  and  it  would  nave  been  better 
had  it  been  omitted  from  the  schedule,  for  it  spoilt  what  would 
fa*ye  otlMMrwise  been  a  fine  ooUeotion.    The  first  prize  fell  to  a 


pen  with  a  pullet  almost  devoid  of  leg-feathering,  and  of  no  size 
or  Brahma  shape.  The  Oame  classes  contained  a  large  entrv^ 
nearly  all  the  most  noted  exhibitors  being  represented,  lur. 
Jeken  won  the  cup  for  Black  Beds  with  a  bancLBome  pen.  The 
first  prize  for  Brown  Beds  went  to~  a  very  lanky -loolong  bird, 
and  that  in  tiie  "  Any  variety  "  to  a  pen  of  Whites,  very  beauti- 
ful and  shown  in  splendid  condition,  but  hardly  the  stamp  of 
birds  to  supersede  some  of  the  powerful-looking  Duckwings  that 
were  shown  against  them.  The  French  classes  were  strong,  and 
included  some  good  birds.  The  Game  Bantaan  class  was  also  a 
large  one,  but  contained  no  birds  of  any  mark  whatever. 

The  Pigeon  classes  were  well  filled,  the  majori^  of  the  prizes 
falling  to  Messrs.  Fulton  and  Homer;  but  in  some  Mr.  Maynard 
made  a  good  stand  against  the  leviathans ;  and  in  the  class  for 
Jacobins,  Mr.  South  secured  the  first  prize,  Mr.  Walker  follow- 
ing his  example  in  the  Fantail  class.  Mr.  Jones  won  easily  with 
Owls,  showing  a  most  charming  pair,  the  whole  class  being 
commended.  A  great  struggle  was  made  for  the  honours  in  the 
Carrier  class.  Tne  Dngoons  were  allio  particularly  worthy  of 
notice. 

The  Cage  Birdt  contained  some  excellent  specimens,  which 
were  greatly  admired.  Nine  classes  for  Cote,  which  secured  a 
very  large  share  of  attention,  brought  the  entries  up  to  918. 

The  arrangements  of  tiie  Show  were  well  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Warren. 


Spanish.— 1.  H.  Brown,  Pntaey  Heath.  %  F.  JanMs.  Paekhua.  1^  ji^* 
AUtopp,  Hinollp  HaU,  Woroester.  e,  8.  SamwaTs,  Wolverhampton;  P.  H. 
JoneSyFolbam. 

DoBXXNOs.— 1.  R.  W.  Bcaehey.  Finder.  KinMkevvwelL  8.  J.  Martia,  daineflv 
Woroester.  he,  Henry  Lingwood,  Barking,  Ne^dham  Manet ;  H.  Humphrey, 
Aahlnfcton. 

DoBKXNoa.— Cfc<«fc0iu.— 1  and  Cop,  L.  Patton,  HiUmore,  Taoaton.  1^  Henry 
Lingwood.    ^,  Hrairy  Lingwood ;  O.  E.  OreesweU,  Bagabot. 

CooHiKB.— 1,  R.  W.  Beaoher.  S.  Mrs.  AUsopp.  he,  Capt.  F.  a.  Oderidge,  Wsr> 
grave ;  H.  Llovd.  Jan.,  Handsworth. 

CoGBXK8.—Cwe£eiu— land  Gap, Henry Ungwood.  S, 0. B.  Oreeswell.  fte^R. 
W.  Beaohey :  Cape  F.  O.  Coleridge,    e,  C*.  tthrimpton.  Leivhton  Busard. 

Bbahxas  (Dark).—!,  Boraoe  Ungwood,  Oreettng,  Needhem  Market.  %  H. 
Feast,  Swansea.  CM«ilMiu.—l  and  Oop,  Horaoe  Lingwood.  9,  T.  H.  WilUaiiui, 
Brecon. 

Brarxas  (Light).— <7oek0r«(.—l  and  Cop,  T.  A.  Desn,  Marden.  I  and  0,  Mrs. 
A.  Wiiliamsoa.    he,  H.  M.  Maynard ;  Mrs.  T.  Toner  (t). 

Bbahhas  (Light).— iH»U«t8.—0iipk  1.  and  fl,  Mr^  A.  WlUlamson,  Leloeateb 
k«,  T.  A.  Dean ;  Mrs.  T.  Tnraer.    e,  F.  Crook,  Forest  HUL 

Bbahxas  (Light)  _i,  H.  M.  Maynard.  Holmwood.  Idle  of  Wight.  S,  Mrs.  T. 
Tnmer.  he,  H.  M.  Maynard :  Mrs.  A.  WllUamson ;  Mrs.  T.  Tomer,  e,  JtST.  N. 
J.  Ridley ;  M.  Leno,  Merkyate  Street 

BsABMAS  (Light)  —CMekenM.—lt  J.  Bradshaw,  Onildford.  %  Mrs.  H.  Pophan. 

Oaki  (Blaok  and  other  Reds);— 1  and  Cup,  J.  Jeken,  Eltham.  I.  W.  Adams* 
Ipswiob.  he,  H.  E.  Martin,  e.  W.  H.  Stagft  NetheraTon  (i);  J.  Forsyth,  Wol- 
▼erliampton :  J.  Fletoher,  Stoneelongh. 

Oamb  (Blaok  and  other  Beds).— cImelKW.— 1,  J,  Forsyth.]  a,  E.  Aykroy4» 
Eocleshill.    he,  W.  H.  Stagg. 

Oavk  (Any  other  Tsri«ty).— 1,  Rev.  0. 8.  Qniwys,  Omwys  Morehard,  TlTeciOB. 
%  H.  Browne,  St  AustelL 

Hamburghs  (SilTer  and  Gold-penoQled).— 1  and  Cnp,  W.  K.  Tickner.  S,  H. 
Barter,  Flymonth.  he,  H.  Thompeon,  OoleshlU;  T.  Faalkaer,  Merston,  Isle  o( 
Wight   e,  H.Moore. 

Hakbubohs  (Silver  and  Oold-spangled).- 1,  T.  Walker,  Jan.,  Denton,  a,  T. 
Fanlkner.  he,  Mrs.  J.  Pattison,  Dorchester ;  i.  King,  Ozford.  c,  J.  FTeeman, 
West  Bromwleh. 

PoLAHna.— 1.  Capt.  F;  O.  Coleridge.  %  T.  P.  Edwards,  he,  F.  Alhan ;  J.  Hia- 
ton,  Warminster,   e,  A.  Cmttendon.  Brighton. 

FftSNQ^— 1  and  Cap,  R.  B.  Wood,  Unoxeter.  %  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley,  he,  W. 
Hamphre/s ;  W.  Dting,  Faversham ;  B.  Heald,  Mapperley  Plains,  c,  J.  Chla- 
msn,  Soathamjpton .  H.  Feast  Swansea. 

FasMGH.— CmcJmim.— 1,  R  B.  Wood.  %  0.  De  Faye,  St  Heliei's.  he.  Miss 
Mortimer,  RnshaU,  Ross  ;  W  Drlng.    e.  Rot.  N.  J  Ridley. 

Ant  OTHsa  VAaniT.— 1,  Bar.  0  8.  Crnwys  (White  Miaoroa).  %  T.  Walker,  * 

Sin.  (Blaok  Hambnrglis).  he,  —  Cntlack,  Jan.,  Littleport  (Black  Hambor^ha); 
.  S.  8.  Woodgate.  Tunbridge  Wells  (Silkies) ;  J.  Bintun  (Msla/s) ;  J.  F^reemaa 
(Blaok  Hambarghs);  W.  Wildey,  Cosham  (Andalosians);  T.  Moore,  Fareham 
(Anaalnsians). 

Bantaxh  (Game).— 1, 0.  H.  Ames.  Henley.  8,  W.Bontcher,MottlngHiIL  e,H. 
0.  Dear,  North  Stun<>ham. 

Baxtahs  (Any  other  variety).—!  and  Cap.  B.  F.  Parrott,  Heabaxy.  %  M. 
Leno.  he,  Mies  B.  J.  N.  Hawker.  Tanteidge  Wells:  T.  Davies.  e,J.Piai««» 
PoHtford,  Onildford :  H  M.  Maynard ;  C.  H.  Poole.  Biidgewater. 

DuoKS  (White  Aylesbory)  —1  and  9.  J.  Hedges,  Aylesbary. 

Ducks  (Roaen).— 1, 3.  Patton.  %  Hu  Dowsett  Pleahey,  Chelmsford,  e.  J.  B. 
Pardey,  Newton-leWillows  (2) :  E.  Ponttag,  Whatley;  O.  Chase,  litehfleld;  B. 
K.  Wyodham,  Bishop's  Wsltham. 

Duoxs  (Any  other  Tarietyh— 1.  OaptC.  F.  Terry,  Walton-^m^Thames.  LMias 
A.  J.  Aitken.  Greenock.  H  n*  WlUoason,  Onildford ;  W.  Boatoher.  c,V.LesKO. 

0BBBB.— S,  R.  K.  Wyndhsm. 

TuiiKaTs.— 1,  ReT.  N.  J.  Ridley.   %  L.  Patton. 

SBLX.XNO  Class— Coel;  or  coekereL—lfT.  W.  Anns,  Clapham  (PaiUMge 
Cochin).  2,  C.  F.  Wilson,  Brighton  (Black  Hambanch).  he,  W.  Weatcott,  Land- 
port  «,  Mrs.  J.  Woodham,  uighwood,  Romsey  (Dark  Brahma) ;  Cspt  F.  O. 
Coleridge  (Poland) ;  R.  W.  Beaohey  (White  Cochm) ;  H.  Brown  (Spanhih). 

Sbluho  Class.— fitffu  or  Putieto.— 1,  Capt  F.  O.  Coleridge  (Cochins).  1,  Mra. 
Christie,  Inston,  Devon  (White  Coohms).  he,  F.  W.  Arnold,  Porehileld,  Mew- 
port,  Isle  of  Wight  e,  Capt.  F.  Q.  Colezldge  (Polands);  W.  Westoott;  J.  F. 
tUllitoe.  Wolverhampton  (Spanish). 

Oakb  (Black  and  other  Beds)  —OoekereL-'l,  W.  K.  BoUmore.  %  E.  Wlnwood* 
Woroester.  Way  o(*«r  variety.— 1,  W.  K.  Ballmore.   %J.  Jekea. 

Phbasavts 1,  Mrs.  T.  Tamer.   %,  B.  Pike,  Chilstefaaroh.   Ac,  C.  H.  Kayo  ; 

Mrs.  T.  Tamer. 

OaivAiftBMTAi.  Bnu>B.— Ac.  O.  E.  OresawaU  (ladiaa  Oame). 

EzTMA  Stock —Ac,  P.  Wairea,  Soathampton;  Master  v.  P.  Wanaa,  SovSli- 
ampton.   c.  Master  v.  P.  Waxrea. 

PIOSONS. 

PouTBBS.— 1.  E.  Homer,  Harewood.  %  H.  Pratt.  Losells,  Binaiagham.  ke. 
H.  Pratt;  E.  Homer ;  R.  Fnltoa.  New  Oroas.   e,  N.  Hill,  Upper  Norwood. 

TuMBLBEs.— ^ImoiMif.— 1,  R.  Falton.  t,  J.  Ford,  L<mloa.  he,  E.  Hozmar. 
^av  other  variety. —I,  B.  Homer.   9.  R  Falton  (Hottied). 

Babbs.— 1,  R  Knlton.  i  and  e,  H.  M.  Maynard.  he,  H.  M.  Mayaaxd;  K. 
Yardley,  Birmingham. 

Jaoobivs.— 1, 0.  Sonth.  S,  H.  M.  Maynard.  he,  B.  Homar ;  O.  B.  Grsaswall. 
e,  E.  Roe,  Salisbary  ^ 

Faktails.-!,  J.  Walker,  a^  H.  M.  Maynard.  Ao,H.]LMayBai4;  H«Tardlaiy. 
e,  E.  Homer. 

Owls.— 1,  P.  H.  Jones.  8,  R.  Woods,  Jersey. 


Jnoaiy  S8,  ]8?a  ] 


JOTONAL  OJ  HOBTlOULtOBB  AND  COTTAaB  QABDBKEB. 


SwaoKo  CiA»«.--l,  L.  \I^SSr   ?*w   w   m-*"  tFJ>Mi«n  Variety). 
(l^l^TB):  H.  Jacobs  (DriSS;)..\»^-  S<i,*?»"»^  <»*"»«•*•    *«.  J.  Fort 

A^S^lSSSi'^^il)^^^^  SoiiUuu-pton  (Blaek  TmnN«. 

OAOB  BIRD& 
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'*7«»^*»«a».    •.  T.  W.  Falrt>raMr  *        "■**"•    ««.  ^*  «i>.  Canrer;  A,  Skiimar, 
ICraatad  Teliow).  -Mwmiiin  (uraetod).     Atf.  B.  Arnold,  Wineheater 


I 


fcjB).   c,  T.  WlllBher  (tiiaet  Male)  '  **'•    **'  '*  St«T«ii»  (Brown  Linnet 

»SS:7Sf-.7£i*&VA^a?[r«^^^^^  *./A.81ito»er;J. 

OoiSracH.-l Indifce  T  wuiJL^    -  ?••  ^i^S"?!**" ?  ^-  Walter. 
Knes  E.  «J.  BaSS-.     '      wmaher.    c,  Rbw.  J.  P.BarUett,  Sxbory  Baotory; 

fcSSTor-iw^J^lbS^.lSi'^'*"-*^  <^*»^»-  •»«.  Ml«  IT.  H«. 
Um  BiBM.-Pr.ie.  O. «  5.  If mS^*^  "*""■ 

S?^&'?S«2^i,  l»?J''»v(fev^;,  '^T^ij'S'JlsyS 

r  Cats. 

SgSgy ?q?^  5?.  ?Q»«".g'H»i»i>  AND  'Wtain.- 1.  H.  BtroflOD,  Streatium 

^■■?5i,ttit5*Si.*'ff**  Wm^  «,G.!Pe«oh.81»ifnaL    8,  Mia. 

^—^.-iM»e,T.  Baldwin.  Norwood.  •*"~~'"»"»« 
o£l^  LSdJ?"""-"^'  *"••  ^-  '•  ^'^'    ^  ^-  0««^.  Beoborongh 
IfaSiwJS^S;-  ^'^**»  SoutHampton.     ^  Mr..  Lawia,    8,  Mr..  M. 
i»iJ7  ^^"IT  **'."°  8KX.-1.  Mn.  B.  M.  Wheeler  fOrey  Anooral    1.  Mm  w 

P^MHAM  toow.— We  an  informed  that  Hib  Royal  Higfanefls 
Qe  Pnnoe  erf  Wales  ha«  presented  a  onp  for  competition  at  the 
Show  to  be  held  on  February  4th  and  5«i. 

HENTHEAD  POULTRY  AND  CAGE  BIRD  SHOW. 

Tm  was  held  on  the  9th  and  10th  inst.  The  following  are  the 
svards : — 

k.*?^"?'***"*'^!?^^ «»**«•  ^8«*-l»'Nelwn. Hexham.  2. T. Brown 
S^T«S5?«'*"a'?^K.ft*'^<*.!-  4W.LiTerick.N^thead.  oiud^^^d 
&2i-  i2L^;*i/ JISl52"*  i  ^*X'  ^*S?%i'«»W*ke ;  J  Otephenaon.  a.  J. 
rijBowi!^^^^^  '^•^•***^"'   a, T.Brown.    Qhiekeni.-- 

^mrnoBB.'^olden^tpmigled.-'l,  Rer.  H.  Bobineon.  Kenihead.    a. J.  Todd. 
2^id^^«rfo«d, OMen Bnda.  CfcicfceiM.-l. L Walton. HSSGi.Ti?Sloi; 


Aiir  ocmw  Yaubtt.~I.  T.  Brown. 

JunoB.-Mr.  W.  Bearpark,  Ainderby  Steeple,  Northdlerton. 

SELKIRK  POULTRY  SHOW. 

ar?SS  fCaT^-^*'^^  ^"^  ^  ^^^  *^*  ^^'^  ^*- '  *^«  foUowinij 

ifS!2i'"lT^4i^Vi??«'*»'^  Meiifle.   1^  J,  Threeh,  Bradford,   t  D   Wftuh 

SS2S;«  •  1  JSi*'J[***^  ^»?«^"?-  <»•  ^-  '•  B%rSS£2iibSri2id.  ^"^ 

Df o elUUy  M^le  •^'  Barrhead,  he,  Z.  H.  Hey. ;  Coonteaa  3  TaiSKrSE; 
W&ir^  pii^cSlli^fiSj^'^^^  «•  H.  8tephen«,n,  TUly^r.,^, 
liStfY.  IL*8U^h7io^*"*  **'  f lUikanriUo.  a.  H.  Andrew^  BoaleahlU, 
Ta^kSiX".  w  ^P^firtf 'f**'"^^  «ad  Special.  B.  Dickson,   i,  Conntess  of 

FousH.— S»  Gonntess  of  TankerWUe. 

hSSh'eM£Si'^'Zw^iS!:JS^if:::\^^^*^^V^''-  «''^-  Re*"e. carter. 
iS&n;  w!^Mkie.  '  ****^''-    **'  ^  ^^«f'  ""^*«»»  Carlisle.-  W. 

mS?'' aSIT D«;S;f^  w'^aT^'?- ^- ^•yi-   «.D.HardIe.   8»  0.  Dryden,  Set 

ii?A'"A"5**"*"~5'^*x?*'  Broum  JBed—i,  b.  YonlL  Sunderland.   «.  z  H 

O.  E.  I^ew,  Kirkcaldy.    Any  other  variety.-^l  and  Boeoial.  Master  A   v^ 
Kirkcaldy.    8,  k.  Brownlie.   8  and  te,  J.  Archibald    *'**'"^'  master  a.  Frew, 

•  T.^^^C:^^V  varitlv  except  Game,—L  J.  Archibald,   a.  w>.fc»  a  pw- 
8,  R.  H.  Ashton.    he,  S  Irelano,  Melrose.  «^»-»*«*»».   at  naaser  a.  Jrrew^ 

c.jTB^oV^i'gaSSS'*'*"^'^*''^'**"*""^  a,B.B«mnUe.  8.G-T0M. 

PIOEONS 

CABuxaa.— a,  M*aiil  tikioner. 

CANABIBB. 
Scotch  Favot.— Yellow.  — CoeJb.~L  J.  Kemp.  Oalaahlelfl^  s.  a  T^^imw 
?4*H,1?&.''  *•  ^"'*"'  G-l^ihiel..  'Hen.- "Jl  SohSf  s3^ 

Scotch  Paiiot.—Bh^.—Co«*.—1,  J.  Ritchie,   a,B.Rnnter.   8.  J.  HeatHe.  set. 
kig.    JBr«».-lB.Hunter.^2. P. Marshall. bellSk.  Sj^K^p.  * 

-rP^TaSh^U^aTflf^^^^  i'?:Sa*?£S:  He-. 

8,ft:'S!«^l^).^*****^^*"*''*~**'     a.J.Tai*.8dkWt(aoIdflnehMideK 
8wniipgTAiM.-l,  W.  Tninbun.   8.P.Mar8han.  «to,  J.  Aaderron. 
Judges.— Pottiiry  and  Pigeom:  Mr.  James  Dixon,  ClaYton 

House,  Bradford.    Canaries :  Mr.  George  Park,  Galashiels. 

DOYBR  AND  CnVQUZ  P0BT8    ShOW— PORTSMOUTH    ShOW  — Th» 

prizes  offered  by  the  latter  are  liberal,  but  why  not  publish  the 
names  of  the  Judges  boldly,  as  the  flrst-named  has  ?  Both 
Committees  have  committed  the  error  of  having  only  one  dasa 
for  Dorkings.  What  chance  can  the  White  have  against  th» 
coloured  specimens  ? 


Boos  lMPORTM>.--In  the  year  1873  upwards  of  668  millions  of 
eggs  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  abroad. 
The  average  exceeds  a  million  and  a  half  a-day ;  and  we  paid 
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more  than  ;£5000  a- day  for  these  foreign  eggs    imported,  the 
aggregate  value  being  £1,887,886. 


I 


ORMSKIRK  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S 

SHOW. 

This  Society  held  its  first  Show  on  the  14th  and  15th  inst. 
The  entries  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  promoters,  and 
there  was  brought  together  one  of  the  best  collections  of  BantamSi 
Pigeons,  and  Canaries  seen  in  Lancashire  for  some  time. 

The  Bantams  numbered  thirty-seven  entries  divided  into  two 
classes.  Class  1,  for  Black-breasted  and  other  Beds  (Game) 
contained  some  nrst-rate  birds.  Those  which  took  the  first 
prize  were  a  splendid  pair :  they  also  carried  off  the  cup  for  the 
Dest  pen  in  the  Show.  Tne  second-prize  pair  were  also  very 
neat,  and  several  of  the  highly  commended  pens  were  well 
worthy  of  mention.  The  class  for  Any  other  variety  contained 
many  good  birds.  The  first  prize  went  to  Piles,  and  the  second 
to  Duckwings ;  other  varieties  were  worthily  mentioned. 

The  Pigeons  numbered  190  pens,  and  very  good  they  were. 
Of  Carrier  cocks  there  were  eleven  entries.   The  first  prize  went 
to  a  Black  of  splendid  carriage  and^very  neatly  wattled;  the 
second  to  a  very  neat  Black,  and  the  third  to  a  good  Dun.    A 
good  Blue  and  a  very  promising  Dun  were  very  highlv  com- 
mended.   Carrier  hens  mustered  seven,  and  comprised  some 
first-rate  birds ;  the  first  prize  went  to  a  grand  Black,  eood  in 
all  points  but  rather  wanting  in  age,  the  second  to  a  heavily 
wattled  Black,  and  the  third  to  a  very  neat  Dun.    Pouters  were 
only  poorly  represented ;  the  first-prize  cock  was  a  good  Blue,  the 
second  White,  and  the  third  Yellow.    Of  hens  there  were  only 
two  entries ;  tiie  first  prize  went  to  a  fair  White,  and  the  second 
to  a  verypoor  White.    Barbs  were  fine,  all  the  winners  were 
Black.    The  first-prize  bird  also  took  the  cup  for  the  best  pen  in 
the  first  six  classes.    Dragoons  were  the  class  of  Pigeons  best 
represented  in  the  Show,  containing  thirty-five  pens.    The  first 
jpnze  was  taken  by  a  grand  Blue,  the  second  and  third  prizes  by 
very  good  Yellows ;  many  others  were  worthy  of  prizes.    Jaco- 
bins were  one  of  the  best  lots'seen  for  some  time.    The  first- 
prize  Bed  was  a  fine  bird ;  it  also  took  the  cup  for  tiie  best  pen 
m  the  remaining  classes.   The  second  and  third-nrize  birds  were 
also  Beds.  The  whoLs  class  was  highly  commenaed.  Of  Turbits 
•there  were  eighteen  pens ;  the  first  prize  and  extra  medal  went 
to  a  grand  White,  far  before  any  others  in  head,  beak,  and  ffullet ; 
second  a  Bed,  and  third  a  Bed.    Several  others  were  nighly 
commended.    Owls  were  a  very  good  lot,  a  Blue  was  first  and 
third,  and  a  White  second.    Several  birds  in  this  class  were 
STdfering   from   overshowing.     Among   Short-faced  Tumblers 
there  were  some  very  pretty  birds ;  Almonds  were  first  and  se- 
cond, and  a  pretty  Black  Mottle  third.    Tumblers,  Long-faced 
were  a  very  good  lot^  and  contained  some  splendidly  mottled 
birds.     The  first  prize  went  to  a  White  BufF-legged  in  fine' 
condition,  the  second  to  a  Bed  Mottle,  and  the  third  to  a  pretty 
Blue  Bald.    Antwerps  were  a  very  eood  lot.    The  first  prize  was 
taken  by  a  capital  Blue  Chequered,  the  second  and  third  prizes  by 
good  Duns.    The  Any  other  variety  class  contained  some  very 
pretty  birds ;  the  firstprize  goin^^  to  a  pretty  Pigmy  Pouter,  the 
second  to  a  very  good  f*antail,  and  the  third  to  a  good  Trumpeter. 
The  Local  class  also  contained  some  good  birds.    First  came  a 
neat  Blue  Dragoon,  second  a  pretty  White  Tumbler,  and  third 
a  very  fair  Antwerp. 

The  room  in  which  the  Show  was  held  was  well  suited  for 
the  purpose,  the  birds  were  well  oared  for,  and  all  the  arrange- 
ments were  admirable. 

The  Canaries  formed  a  very  pretty  sight,  and  comprised  some 
rolendid  birds.  The  Belgians  were  especially  noteworthy ;  the 
first-prize  Yellow  was  a  splendid  specimen,  and  took  the  extra 
Itrize  for  the  b«st  Canary  in  the  Show. 

Gahx  Bantams  (Black-breatted  and  other  Bftd8).--Giip  and  l.W.F.  Addle, 
Preston,  a  and  e,  G.  Maples,  Jan ,  Wavertree.  he,  T.  Barker,  Hill  Knd,  Bnmley. 

Baktamb  (Any  other  Tarlety).—!,  W.  F.  Addle  (Pile).  9,  J.  Frith,  he,  H.  B. 
Smith,  Brooghton,  Preston:  N.  Cook,  Chowbent  (Japanese)  (3);  Messrs. 
Flekles  &  Whittak«r  (White) ;  W.  F.  Addie  (Dnckwing). 

PIGEONS. 

GABBxsBS.—Cocfc.— Modal  and  1,  W.  Harrey,  Sheffield.  9,  T.  H.  Stretch, 
Omakixic  8,  J.  Stanley,  Salf ord,  Blaokbnm.  vAc,  B.  O.  Stretolx,  Ormskirk .  R. 
Cant,  Brompton  £oad,Xondon.  h«.  J.  Chadwick,  Bolton.  Heiu.— 1  and  8,  £.  C. 
Stretoh.   2.  J.  Stanley,    fto,  J.  Chadwiok. 

PouTKu.— Co^fct.— 1  and  a,  W.  Harrey.  8,  J.  Stanley,  hc^  W.  Wright,  Orms- 
Wrk.   2I«fu.-].W  Harrey.  2. W.Wright. 

Bak^s.— Onplajad  1,  J.  Fielding,  Jan.,  Bochdale.  S  and  8,  J.  Stanley,  he,  J. 
Fielding.  Jon. ;  w.  Sefton,  Blackbom. 

DsAOOoKB  —1,  W.  Gamon,  Chester,  a.  F.  Graham,  Birkenhead.  8,  J.  Ash- 
worth,  Blackbom.  vhc,  W.  Harkland,  Deane.  Boiton ;  A.  Jaokaon ;  W.  Gamon, 
Chester,    he,  A.  Jaokaon :  F.  Graham,  Birkennead. 

JAOOBzara.— Cnpand  1,  J.  Thompson,  Blngley.  9,  T.  Vewell.  S.  J.  Stanley. 
hOt  J.  Thompson:  W.  Harvey;  W.  Dogdale,  Jan.,  Bamley;  T.  Newell;  J. 
Stanley;  R.Cant(a). 

TcsBiTS.— Modal  and  1,E.  C.  Stretch.  9,  W.  Smith,  Walton,  Liverpool.  8, 
J.  W.  Edge, Erdington.  he,  J. Fielding,  Jan. ;  B. C.  Stretoh ;  W.  AG.  Catler ; 
T.NewtfL 

Owls.— 1  and  vhe,  J.  Fielding,  Jon.  (9).  B  wbA  S,  T.  W.  Townsend,  he,  W. 
Harvey. 

TuKBUEsa.— 8)kort/ae0d.— 1,  B.  Cant  a  and  8,  J.  Fielding,  Jon.  "Lo/tiQ-fattdL.— 
1.  B.  G.  Teebay,  Bnrscongh,  Ormskirk.  9,  W.  Harvey.  8,  A.  Jaekson, 
Bolton.   «fc«  and  *4S,  J.  J.  Baimfortfa,  Ormskirk. 

AHTWKBPS.—1, W. Gamon.   2, M.  Hackforth,  Croston,  Preston.   8, F.Wood- 


hoose,  Blackbom.  Ae.  M.  Hackforth;  T.  Chamley,  Blackbom:  H.  Yardley, 
Birmingham ;  A.  Jostice,  Salford.    e,  M.  H.  Barton :  S  Uolroyd,  Oldham. 

Aht  oTHiCB  VAaiETY.— 1,  W.  Harvev.  a,  J.  F.  Loversedge  (Fantai ).  8.  J. 
Lederer,  Liverpool  (Black  Trasipeter).  /to,  J.  F.  Loversodge ;  H.  Yardley ; 
T.  W.  Townsead. 

LocAii  Class.— Common.— 1,  E.  G.  Stretch,  a,  R.  G.  Teebay.  8,  E.  B.  Barton. 
vh£,  T.  H.  Stretch,    he,  J.  Balmer ;  J.  Forrest,  Ormskirk. 

CANARIES. 

Belolln  (Clear  Yellow).-!,  F.  Tomer,  Liverpool,  a,  J.  Bobiason.  WIgan. 
8,  J.  Walmaley,  Ormskirk.  4,  J.  Peet,  Ormskirk.  6  and  12,  W.  Hoyton.  Ormskirk. 
6,  J.  Whittle,  Chorley.  7.  G.  Whittle.  8.  T.  Bayley,  Liverpool.  9  and  10,  J. 
Smith,  Ormskirk.   11,  J.  H.  Rogers.  LiverpooL 

Bbloian  (Clear  Boff).— 1,  R  Hesketh.  a,  J.  Coward.  8,  F.  Tomer.  4,  J. 
Robinson.  5  and  11,  T.  Southern.  Burscough.  Ormskirk.  6,  J.  Whittle.  7,  T. 
Bayley.    8,  M.  Doyle,  Liverpool.    9,  W.  Huyton.    10,  J.  Peet.    19,  —  Jacobs. 

Norwich.— 7«Uoir.—l  and  2.  J.  H.  Rogers.  8,  O.  Bond.  "Buff.—Y,  C.  Bond, 
a,  J.  H.  Rogers.   8.  R.  Hesketh. 

''•  LiZABDS.— 1,  R.  Hesketh.   a,  J.  H.  Rogers.   8.  J.  McGregor,  LiTerpool. 
'  SiKOiKa.— 1,  M.  Peet.   a,  T.  Balshaw.    8,  J.  WUliams,  Ormskirk. 

Nbatbst  Caos  AMD  BiBD.— 1,  Mrs.  Owen,  Ormskirk.  2,  W.  Hoyton.  8,  Mrs. 
Lander,  Ormskirk. 

JuDOEB : — Bantams  and,  Pigeons  :  Mr.  J.  Hindson,  E verton, 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Buckley,  Southport;  Canaries:  Mr.  A.  White, 
Baoup. 

NORTH  BRITISH  COLUMBARIAN  SOCIETY. 

Tms  Society  held  the  twelfth  Exhibition  and  competition  of 
fancy  Pigeons  in  Glasgow  last  week.  By  Tuesday  evening 
(January  14th)  the  birds  were  nearly  all  penned,  and  Wednesday 
was  devoted  to  judging,  the  Show  being  open  on  Thursday 
the  16th  and  Friday  the  17th  to  the  public.  The  Exhibition 
was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  138,  Stirling  Road,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  birds  were  all  placed  in  the 
Society's  pens  in  single  tiers.  The  tables  were  placed  running 
across  the  Hall,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length,  which  is 
about  130  feet,  and  the  light  being  from  the  roof  the  birds  were 
well  seen,  and  could  be  thoroughly  examined.  The  Society  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  heating  the  Hall  with  stoves,  and 
throughout  the  air  was  warm  and  very  comfortable,  both  for 
Pigeons  and  visitors. 

The  Pouters  were  represented  by  magnificent  specimens, 
numbering  178  pens ;  and  although  the  number  was  not  so  large 
as  on  some  former  occasions,  it  was  not  expected,  as,  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  Show,  exhibitors  would  not  send  birds  that 
had  been  unsuccessful  at  previous  shows.  But  what  was  wanting 
in  quantity  was  made  up  in  quality.  The  Blue  cock  of  1872, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Stuart,  was,  no  doubt,  the  best  bird  in  the 
Pied  cocks,  and  the  Judges  awarded  it  first  prize  in  the  class, 
and  the  first  and  second  cups. 

The  Carriers,  a  show  in  themselves,  numbering  eighty-seven 
pens,  were  from  the  lofts  of  the  most  famed  breeders  of  this 
variety,  and  were  the  best  birds  in  the  fancy.  The  Short>faced 
birds  were  represented  by  forty-onepens;  andwHen  we  mention 
the  names  of  Messrs.  Blenkinsop,  Fielding,  Ford,  Rule,  Stuart, 
and  Fulton  as  among  the  exhibitors,  it  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  quality.  The  Barbs  numbered  sixty-five  pens,  old  and 
young,  and  were  a  very  exquisite  collection  of  that  class,  tiie 
firBt-prizetakers  standing  prominently  out.  The  first  prize  and 
cup  in  the  old  class  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Wade,  and  in  the 
young  to  Mr.  Jones.  In  the  Trumpeter  classes  there  were 
twenty-nine  pens  shown,  the  most  of  them  being  imported 
birds;  and  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Baily,  of  London,  for  the 
introduction  of  this  new  type  of  Trumpeters.  There  most 
assuredly  had  never  been  such  a  show  of  Trumpeters  in  Glas- 
gow, ana  we  need  not  say  that  the  old  class  were  nowhere  in 
the  prize  list.  The  Jacobins,  Fantails,  Turbits,  and  Owls  were 
well  represented,  and  the  other  classes  as  well. 

In  all  there  were  587  pens  exhibited,  being  perhaps  the  largest 
number  ever  shown  in  Glasgow,  and  by  far  the  best  in  quality 
that  have  ever  been  exhibited  in  Scotland. 

PouTXBB.—Bkt«.— Cocks.— 1.  J.  Wallace,  Bnmbank,  Glasgow.   2,  J.  Mitchell 

Olaagow.   8,  J.  Hnie,  Crosshill,  Glasgow,    vhe,  J.  Montgomery.  Belfast,    hr, 

J.  Montgemery  (1).    e,  T.  Bole,  Durham.    Blaeh.—U  A.  Frame,  LarkholL   S,  S, 

and  he,  G.  Ure.   c,  J.  Miller,  sen.,  Glasgow.   Bed  or  Yellow.— I,  A.  Frame.    S 

J.Montgomery.   8,  J. Hole,    vhc,  J.  Wallace,    fce, G. Ure;  J.  Montiromery;  B 

Fulton.    White,— h  W.  Bidley,  Bezbam.    8,  A.  Frame.     8,  M'Gill  Skinner 

Fonntainbrldge,  Edinbargh.   vhe,  B.  Fnlton ;  J.  Montgomery,    he,  J.  Wallace 

(i);  J.  Montgomery. 

PouTBBs.— Founa  Coek»,—Blue.—l  and  Cnps,  M.  Staart,  Glasgow.  S.  T.  Bal«. 
8,  J.  Miller,  sen.  vhe,  J.  Hnie.  he,  A.  Frame,  e,  W.  R.  Bose.  Kettering :  O. 
Ure.  Blaeli-l,  8,  8,  and  e,  G.  Ure.  he,  J.  Miller,  sen.  Red  or  YelUw.—U  B. 
Fulton.  9  and  e,  J.  Wallace.  8,  J.  Miller,  sen.  he,  G.  Ure.  White,— 1,  W.  R. 
Bose.   a  and  vkc.  J.  Montgomery.   8,  J.  Grant,  Edmbnreh. 

•PovTEBS.— H0n«.— BIu«.— 1  and  8,  B.  Fulton.   2.  J.  Miller,  sen.    he,  M'Gill 
Skinner.   Blaek.—l  and  8,  J.  Montgomenr.   2,  G.  Ure.   vhe.  R.  Fnlton.    he,  J. 
Miller,  aen.   Bed  or  Yellow.—l  and  Cap,  J.  Miller,  sen.   2  and  8,  B.  Fnlum,  New 
Cross,   vhe,  J.  Montgomery,    he,  G.  Ure  (8).    White,— 1,  Cup,  2,  vhe,  and  he,  J 
Montgomery.   8,  J.  Wallace. 

PouTBBa.— Tottn(7  Hens— Blue.  — I,  A.  Frame.  2  and  8,  G.  Ure.  he,  J. 
Wallace.  Blaek.—l,  J.  Montgomery.  8.  W.  B.  Rose.  8  and  v^,  G.  Ure.  he, 
M.  Stuart.  Bed  or  Yellow.— 1.  Onp,  and  2,  R.  Fulton.  8,  W.  R.  Rose,  vhe,  J. 
Wallace,  he,  J.  Grant.  White.— i,  Mrs.  Ladd,  Calne.  2  and  8,  J.  Montgomery. 
he,  J.  Montgomery :  W.  R.  Rose,   e,  J.  Grant. 

Cauuxbs.— CocXm.— Btocilr.— 1  and  Cup.  R.  Fnlton.  2,  8,  and  vhe,  J.  Mont- 
gomery, he,  B.  Folton ;  W.  Siddons,  sen^  Aston,  Birmingham,  e,  Capt.  H. 
lieaton.  Dun.— 1  and  9,  R.  Fnlton.  8^  W.  Siddons,  sen.  vhe,  J.  Pbilpott,  Clap- 
ham,    he,  J.  Montgomery,   e,  Capt.  H.  Heaton. 

C»^»UMWM.—Hen$,—Blaek.—1,  vhe,  and  e,  R.  Fulton.  2,  Capt.  H.  Heaton, 
Wortley.  8,  M.  Stewart  he,  W.  Siddons,  sen.  Dun,— I  and  Cup.  W.  Siddona, 
sen.  2  and  he,  Capt.  H.  Heaton.  8,  W.  Maasey.  vhe,  H.  himpson.  e,  R. 
Ftdton. 

OAsaaMSM.— Young.— Blaek.—l,  Cup.  8,  and  vhe,  Capt.  H.  Heaton.  2.  J.  Mont- 

omery.    he,  W.  Muison,  St.  Iycs,  Hunts  (S).    e,  W.  Massey ;  W.  Slddona,  sec. 
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Dim.— I  and  a.  R.  FultoB.  8,  W.  MuMy,  Spalding.  «k«,  Capt.  H.  Htaton.  ha, 
W.  K.  Naldar;  W.  Siddona,  aan.   e.  J.  Montgomery. 

TjmBiMMM.—Shmt'faesd  AlmmuU  —Coek9.—l  and  Cup,  T.  Bole,  i  and  he,  B. 
Fnltoa.  S,  J.  Marqaia,  Wlshaw.  Heiu.-l  and  1,  B.  Fnlton.  S,  J.  Field^ag, 
Boehdale.    te,  J.  Ford,  London. 

AXT  cfTBMM  COI.OUB  OS  MAaKtvo.— {7o«te.— L  W.  B.  A  H.  0.  BlenUniep, 
Keweaatie.  I,  M.  Staari.  9,  J.  Ford,  he,  R.  Fotton;  W.  B.  A  H.  O.  Blankin- 
•op.  Newcaatle;  A.  BfUler,  KUmarnoek.  Hen«.— I,  J.  Ford.  S^  W.  B.  A  H.  O. 
Ttknlrtnaop.   S  and  k«,  M.  dtoart   o,R.  Fnlton. 

BABBa.-<^oeJ».-l  and  Can.  B.  Wade.  S.  B.  FoUoa.  S.  vhe,  and  he,  J.  Mont* 
fomery.  e,  J.  Wallace.  Men*.— I,  J.  Fielding.  9  and  8,  B.  Fnlton.  vhe,  B. 
wade,  Halifaz.    A«,  J.  Motgomery  (8) ;  H.  fiateraon. 

BAnBa.^Fo«iy.— 1  and  Cup.  P.  H.  Jonei,  Folham.  9  and  8,  T.IW.  Townson, 
Bowdon.    vhe,  J.  Montgomery. 

TmoJomrxMB — Black.— I,  9,  and  8,  J.  Montgomery.  Anv  other  colour.— 1, 
Cvp,  and  8,  J.  Wallace,   9,  B.  Fulton.   9k0,T.Knle.   kc.T.  Bale;  J.  Bally  Jul. 


Jaoobiks.— 1  Aid CaPfA. Frame.  9 and 8, J.  Ftame.  vhe, B.  Fnlton.  he, B. 
Fnllon;  T.  Rale  (9);  J. Thompson,  Bingley;  T.  Imrie^  Ayr;  O.  Bonih.  London. 
^  B.  Wade  (9). 

FAirrAiut.—l,  Blair  ft.Laird.Jelinstona.  9»T.  Bnle.   8,^.  Walker.  Newark. 
_Ti»niTs— landte.J.a.Otr.FimUoo.  9  and  8,  B.  Fnlton.   vkc.a.Sonth.  e, 
T.  W.  Townion. 

OinjB.—BnglUh.—l,  W.  OamoB,  Cheater.  9,  J.  E.  Spenoe.  8,  P.  H.  Jonea. 
Fjarei^n.—l,  Cop,  and  he,  T.  W.  Townaon.  9^  J.  Fielding.  8.  W.  B.  A  0.  O. 
BkBkinaop.   vftc,  B.  Fnlton.  « 

Nona.— Iand8,T.Imile.   9.  W.  IfKlnUy.  KUmarnoek.  * 

_  Dbaoooms.— I  and  Plate,  W.  Oamon.   9  and  8, 0.  Sonth.    he,  B.  Fnlton :  H. 
Yardley,  Birmingham ;  W.  B.  Tegetmeier, Finehley :  J.  0.  Old:  Q.  Booth. 

£MTwptn.—8horU/aeed.—l  and  PUte,  H.  IL  -Wright.  9  and  8,  W.  Oamon. 
he,  H.  Yardley :  D.  Lanrie,  Kilmarnock. 

AvT  nnoa  VABizTr.— 1  and  Onp.  H.  Yardley.  9  and  Ad,  A.  JohnaUme,  Batb- 

■te  rWhlte  Frillbaoka  and  Swias)    8.  J.  Baily.  Ion.  (Branner). 

,  AvT  VAniSTT.— Prie«  not  to  taeeed  Mi.— 1,  W.  Massey  (Blaflk  Barb).   9  and  c, 

J.  Montgomery.   8.  A.  Frame,    he,  J.  Wallace  (YeUow  Pouter):  J.  Ford;  J. 

Montgomery.   Pair*.— Price  not  to  exM«d  £5.-1,  W.  B.  ft  H.  O.  Blenklnsop.   9, 

M.  Scnnrt.   8,  J.  Montgomery,   he.  O.  White.  Paialey ;  M.  Stuart,    e,  O.  White 

<Bed  Jacobma);  A.  Frame ;  J.  Wallace. 

JuDozs.— Mr.  J.  Frame,^and  Mr.  T.  J.  Charlton, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  PIGEON  SHOW. 

Plbase  cozrect  an  error  in  your  last  impression,  with  regard  to 
41te  statement  about  birds  at  the  Columbarian  Society's  Show 
iimrinf  been  trimmed,  as  you  have  been  wrongly  informed  on 
the  STibject.  The  true  faots  of  the  case  are  as  follows :  I  was 
informed  by  some  of  the  members  on  mv  return  to  the  Show, 
«fter  an  absence  on  business,  and  after  the  awards  were  put  up, 
that  there  were  several  cases  of  trimming,  and  that  accordinic 
to  the  rules  the  offenders  would  have  to  forfeit  their  prises  and 
«ease  remaining  members  of  the  Society.  I  pzoceeoed  to  ex- 
famine  the  pens  complained  of  to  ascertain  beyond  all  doubt  if 
the  fairda  were  trimmed;  taking  with  me  Mr.  W.  B.  Blenkinsop 
and  Mr.  H.  O.  Blenkinsop  as  witnesses.  We  inspected  Mr. 
0.£.  Cresswell's  Silver  Turbit  cook,  the  only  bird  of  his  which 
was  complained  of,  and  are  perfectly  confident  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  trimming  on  it.  Mr.  Haider's 
Black  Turbit,  the  only  bird  of  his  complained  of,  was  certainly 
moulting  very  freely,  especially  in  the  thighs,  but  no  one  could 
swear  it  had  been  trimmed.  Mr.  Blanc^urd's  Yellow  Turbit. 
the  only  one  of  his  complained  of,  was  very  bare  on  the  back  of  its 
head^  and  might  have  been  pleated  or  might  have  been  picked  by 
another  bird,  and  I  think  the  exhibitor  should  be  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  especially  as  all  his  other  birds  were  in 
good  condition  and  perfectly  free  from  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
plucking.  Now  the  only  other  birds  complained  of  Belonged 
to  Mr.  G-.  B.  Sanders,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  were 
trimmed  most  glaringly  by  being  clipped  at  the  back  of  the  head 
in  front  of  the  hood ;  three  pens  were  distinctly  so  trimmed.  The 
only  alternative  in  this  case,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  to  carry  Bule  12 
into  force,  as  the  case  was  most  clearly  proved.— W.  B.  Van 
Haaxsbsbo£M,  J3bn.  Sec,  North  Oolmnbartan  Society. 

,  '^ST?^**^  ^^  ite«i.-l,  W.  Bldley.  9,  J.  Toweraon.  Any  other  cotour.- 
1  and  %  J.  Toweraon. 

w^»Sff**7*fr*'^^I^V-5mi*y-  I.H.  Cockton.  9,  T.  Waddlngton.  he, 
W. Bldley;  A.  Bxown.  e,  J.  d:  Dnnn.  Dun.—1  and  9,  H.  Gockton.  Ac,  w! 
Maaaey.  Jsw  otter  cotowr.—l,  J.  Guthrie.  9,  A.  Brown? 
^AS^"^^^^^^  *•  ^-  W«J^ardion.  1.  J.  Watta,  9,  W.  B.  ft  H.  O. 
gCTMnaop.  c,W.  Maaaey.  Jny  otAcr  cotottr.—l,  W.  Maaaey.  9.W.B.*B.0. 
sMBKXnaop. 

Toittt.EBa:(8hort-faeed).--^lBMWk«.— I  and  9l  H.  Adama.  e,  W.  B.  ft  H.  O. 
Uenh^aop.  Anv  other  cotoar.-Cnp.  1,  and  9,  H.  Adam«.  e,  W.  B.  ft  H.  O. 
BMOkinaop ;  H.  Adams. 

OwLa  (Foreign).— TPAttc.— Onp,  J.  Toweraon.  1  and  9.  W.  B.  ft  H.  0.  Blen- 
■maop.    Anv  other  eolour.—l  and  1 W.  B.  ft  H.  O.  Blenkinsop. 

--S2?^"5!?^:Sr^'i}*<'-«  ^*»t^»  "*  *»  ^-  B-  Van  Haanabergen.  Self- 
^olanred.-Cnn.  W.  B.  Van  Haanabeinffen.  1  and  9.  W.  H.  G.  Oates. 
-  JAOonnw— 2led.~Cttp,  T.  WaddJngton.  1  and  e,  B.  O.  Sanden.  9,  B.  W. 
^rS^'lf*^-  ^**a'-  ?"^^^  ^i  ^  <*•  S*nders ;  B.  W.  Biohardaon.  Blaek. 
ZS2*  Sr  1*  IF-  *S7^"  h  '•  Waddinjfton.  9,  H.  F.  Nalder.  Any  other  colour. 
":?'*»»  V?-V"l  Haansbergen.  1,  B.  W.  Uohazdaon.  9^  J.  Blanchard.  he 
andc, B.  G.  Sandera. 

J^iT^^^*^V•4S^*''"*'^J?•  J- Nalder.   1,  J.  Blanchard.   9,  M.  Green. 

Waddbuckm.    BheVUreeted  —Onp,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen.   l.B.  W.  Biobard- 

!3;  J^  ^n?^/^-  f^J  ^V,"'  ^«?"^Ji^«  ^\^'  O.Dnnn ;  J.  Watte ;  O.  B.  Grees- 
wril(8).   Ptein-fc«flid«d.-Cnp  and  1,H,F.  Nalder.   :?,J.Watte. 

Nowa.--Bi«fc.--Chipand8.J.Watte^  1,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen.  Any  other 
«tow.— 1  and  9,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbemn. 

FAMTULa^lTAife.— Gnp.  Land9.  J.  F.  Lorersidge.  ike.  J.  F.  Loversidge 
W;^  Van  Haansbergen.   c,  W.  H.  0.  Oatea ;  W.  HrTomllnson.  "««»•» 

QmhM^BnglUK-Cnp,  T.  Waddlngton.   1  and  1^  T.  Gallon,    he  and  e,  W. 


]^pna.-GnpJL  Ord.   W.  Blanchard.   9,  W.  Kitchen,   he,  J.  Toweraon. 
B.  Adama.    e,  J.  Watte :  B.  W.  Bichardson  (9). 
SwAUxma.—!.  J.  Watte.   9.  J.  Towerson. 
J>BaoooMa^BliM  or  £Ktoer.~Oap,  W.  H.  MttahsQ.    1,  J.  Watte.    9^  F. 


Graham,  he,  F.  Graham,  e,  F.  Graham;  W.  H.  Mitehell  (8):  W.  Gamor. 
Bed  or  FeUow^— Gnp,  1.  and  9,  F.  Graham,  e,  W.  H.  MitchelL  Any  other 
cotoar.— Gap  and 9»W.H. Mitehell.  I.F.Graham,   c^.  G. Dnnn (9). 

AMTWBaps.-B{ii«  or  Silvern-Cup,  W.  Gamon.  1.  W.  H.  MiteheU.  9.  C.  F. 
Copeman.  Any  other  colour.— Cap  and  1,  W.  Gamon  (Bed  and  Bine  Cheqaer). 
9,  J.  Watte  (Bed  Gheqaer). 

TuMBLaaa.— Lontf-zoccd.— illatoiid.— Cup.  J.  Gvthrte.  1  and  '9,  T.  Gallon. 
Long-vmffed.-l  and  9.  J.  Watta.  Any  other  eolow.—l,  J.  Onthrie.  9  and  e,  J. 
Watta.    he,  J.  W.  H.  Thorpe. 

BAhDBMkf>9.—Lonff'/aeed.—l,  J.  Watte.   9.  J.  W.  H.  Thorpe. 

Bbabo.— Loa^/occd.— PrUe.  J.  W.  H.  Thorpe. 

Art  othbb  VAauTT.— Cap,  J.  Watte  (Dentlletteah  1.  W.  Kitchen  (Porcelain). 
9,  J.  Towerson.   e,  O.  E.  GreasweU  (Swiss) ;  J.  Towerson  (I);  T.  Waddlngton. 

JunoB. — Mr.  P.  H.  Jones,  Banelagh  Cottage,  Fulham. 

ON  THE  NEGLECT  OF  HIGH-CLASS  FANCY 

PIGEONS. 

YouB  report  of  the  Show  of  the  National  Peristeronic  Society 
amazed  me  so  much  that  I  am  only  now  beginning  to  get  over 
it.  I  read  it  over  and  over  again,  wiping  mv  **  helps-to-read  " 
between,  but  it  was  all  the  same.  I  have  read  that  in  the  show 
of  yoxmg  birds  held  by  the  first  Pigeon  Societv  in  the  kingdom 
for  birds  bred  in  1872,  not  a  single  Pouter  or  Short-faced  Tum- 
bler was  exhibited.  This  struck  me  as  a  most  extraordinary  state 
of  matters.  Here  are  two  breeds  of  the  very  highest  class  of 
fancy  Pigeons,  both  exclusively  English,  and  London  the  birth- 

Slace  and  cradle  of  both,  and  where  they  were  brought  to  a  high 
egiee  of  excellence,  and  now  in  London  this  Society,  with  a 
hi^-sounding  name,  seem  content  in  some  things  to  make  a 
very  humble  appearance  1  What  can  be  the  cause  of  such  a  sad 
result  ?  Their  professed  object  is  to  encourage  and  improve  the 
breeds  of  fancv  Pigeons.  Do  London  fanciers  confess  that  they 
have  now  no  taste  for  such  birds  ?  This  surelv  cannot  be  the 
case.  It  cannot  be  that  they  are  not  able  to  breed  them.  Surely 
what  the  fanciers  of  bygone  times  did  so  welL  they  can  do  also 
at  least  as  well ;  or  if  there  is  any  truth  in  what  orators  of  the 
windbag  order  tell  us  that  this  is  the  age  of  progress,  they  ought 
to  do  it  better. 

Whatever  the  cause,  I  think  the  fact  is  nothing  short  of  dis- 
graceful to  the  London  fanciers.  The  Pouters  would  have  been 
almost  extinct  had  it  not  been  for  our  Scotch  brethren,  and  it 
looks  as  if  Short-faced  birds  were  to  be  left  to  find  suj^porteis 
elsewhere  also.  The  result  of  this  National  Show  quite  justifies 
this  view  of  it.  Part  of  the  blame  I  am  inclined  to  put  upon 
shows — open  shows  I  mean,  not  private  dub  shows  of  which 
there  are  too  few.  To  Pouters  at  feast  they  have  done  a  deal  of 
harm ;  there  are  plenty  of  names  in  the  fancv,  but  fa^  too  many 
'  are  mere  exhibitors.  They  have  no  love  for  it,  no  pride  in 
conquering  difficulties,  in  breeding  and  striving  year  after  year 
to  reach  the  top  of  the  ladder.  No,  they  cannot  be  Dothered  with 
this  slow  way  of  doing  it.  They  can  for  a  few  pounds  obtain  a 
lot  of  toy  sorts  that  give  no  trouble  beyond  giving  food  and 
water,  and  as  there  are  classes  at  all  the  shows,  and  as  good 
prizes  as  for  high-class  birds,  they  soon  manage  to  ^et  up  a  name, 
(too  often  with  the  help  of  a  pair  of  scissors)  gain  prizes,  nave  Uie 
pleasure  of  seeing  their  names  in  print,  niake  good  sales,  &o. 
This  is  the  easv  style  now  so  common.  By-and-by  comes  an 
advertdsement,  "  Mr.  A.  B.,  declining  to  exhibit  any  more,  is  to 
sell  off  his  whole  stock  of  prize  birds,  &c."  Can  any  good  be 
^t  from  such  men  as  these  ?  It  is  plain  as  words  can  make 
it  that  they  merely  kept  them  to  show.  Luckily  there  has  been 
as  yet  always  a  few  of  the  right  sort  who  keep  birds  and  breed 
them  for  the  pure  love  of  them,  who  have  never  been  led  astray 
by  the  meaner  motives  of  the  mere  show  fanciers,  and  whose 
sole  aim  is  to  advance  their  favourite  amusement. 

Several  other  of  our  fancy  birds  have  also  shown  signs  of  fall- 
ing off,  and  had  it  not  been  for  foreign  importations  would  have 
been  at  a  low  ebb — ^viz..  Barbs,  Owls,  and  Trumpeters  in  par- 
ticular;  but  for  our  high-class  English  breeds,  Pouters,  Camers, 
and  Short-faced  Tumblers,  no  sucn  help  can  be  had  if  allowed  to 
deteriorate,  as  they  are  entirely  the  productions  of  this  country, 
and  it  would  be  a  lasting  disgrace  to  let  such  breeds,  once 
established  so  fiimly,  go  down.  One  disheari»ning  symptom  is, 
we  seem  to  be  getting  quite  satisfied  with  mediocrity :  as  a  proof , 
see  how  at  many  shows  classes  are  kept  up  for  KngUsh  Owls  as 
distinct  from  the  foreign.  Now,  I  am  not  aware  mat  there  are 
two  standards  for  Owls ;  if  not,  why  continue  to  encourage  birda 
so  very  inferior  to  the  beautiful  foreign  birds  ?  Why  not  have 
a  class  as  well  for  pleasant-faced  Tumblers — ^tidy  birds,  not  too 
good  nor  too  bad,  not  too  long  in  the  face  nor  too  short  ?  In  f act, 
let  respecteble  mediocrity  |[et  prizes.  They  would  be  easily  bred, 
and  smt  the  slip-shod  fanciers  nicely. 

'  So  far  as  Pouters  are  concerned,  I  am  of  opinion  that  shows 
have  had  a  damaging  effect  on  them,  owing  to  the  want  of  know- 
ledge and  taste  in  many  of  the  judges,  who  seem  to  think  that 
mere  measurement  is  all  that  is  required  to  make  a  fine  Pouter; 
and  many  exhibitors  of  course  have  the  same  ideas,  and  in 
ordering  birds  from  a  breeder  measurement  seems  to  be  almost 
the  onlj  point  they  care  for.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to 
buy  pamtings  or  sculpture  by  the  same  rules.  A  Pouter,  when 
fine,  has  something  verv  far  above  this  to  recommend  it.  Such 
eleg^ce  of  foxm,  graoernl  action,  and  lovely  colour  so  tastefully 
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diflpofied  are  not  found  combined  in  any  other  fancy  Pieeon  in 
existence.  No  bird  shows  in  so  great  a  degree  what  can  oe  done 
by  skilful  breeding.  Then  they  are  so  gentle  and  tame,  no  breed 
can  equal  them  as  pets.  "  On  I  but,"  says  the  slip-snod  show 
fancier,  **  they  are  so  troublesome  to  breed.''  Nonsense  1  the 
trouble  is  not  so  great  if  they  set  about  in  the  right  spirit  and 
persevere ;  but  really  if  there  were  no  trouble  there  ^ould  be  no 
pleasure  to  a  man  of  the  right  stamp,  and  success  will  far  more 
than  make  up  for  any  trouble.  No  doubt  it  is  often  try  again, 
but  anything  that  can  be  mastered  at  the  first  attempt  and  by 
anyone  would  very  soon  be  thrown  aside  as  tiresome  and  value- 
less. 

One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  I  cannot  see  the  good  of 
giving  prizes  for  Antwerps,  Homing  birds,  or  whatever  else  they 
are  called.  They  no  doubt  have  valuable  properties,  but  as 
those  properties  cannot  be  tested  in  a  show  room,  I  think  they 
are  quite  oat  of  place  there.  They  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
fancy  Pi^on  at  ul,  and  having  nothing  in  their  appearance  to 
attract  either  ordinary  visitor  or  fancier,  it  would  Ba  better  to 
leave  them  out. — Oiin  of  thx  Old  School. 

F.S. — ^No  true  fancier  will,  I  think,  take  offence  at  anything  I 
have  said.  I  can  assure  them  I  mean  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
merely  to  stir  them  up  to  higher  aims  and  exertions,  and  I  trust 
some  one  better  able  to  assist  in  this  object  will  now  take  it  up. 
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NATIONAL  PEEISTEBONIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  Tuesday  last.    These  meetings  are  always  pleasant,  and  this 

Kthering  was  unusually  sotisfaotory.  A  marked  improvement 
d  been  made  in  the  stud  of  many  of  the  members,  and  it  is 
extremely  gratifying  to  hear  the  cordial  congratulations  and 
very  courteous  and  friendly  criticisms  which  are  exohanped  in  a 
show  of  this  description,  m  comparison  with  the  anxious  in- 
[uiries,  angry  grumbles,  and  shaip  criticisms  with  regard  to 
udging,  wmch  are  freely  indulged  in  at  a  competitive  show. 
!7o  deiuers  are  admitted  into  this  Society^  and  the  value  of  the 
birds  is  not  stated,  which  banishes  to  a  great  extent  the  £  a.  d, 
element  of  a  show,  and  checks  the  often  very  annoying  inquiries 
which  are  frequently  put  to  owners  with  regard  to  the  value 
and  selling  pnces  of  tneir  birds.  The  interest  of  the  Show  is 
not  lessened  on  this  account,  for  true  fanciers  remember  the 
comparisons  they  made,  the  properties  they  admired,  and  the 
defects  they  discovered  at  the  previous  meetmg,  and  are  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  stock 
of  each  member. 

At  an  exhibition  of  this  description  it  is  possible  that  a  few  of 
the  grandest  birds,  and  birds  of  the  day  that  are  causing  the 
greatest  sensation,  may  be  missing ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
this  Association  is  for  the  improvement  of  stock,  while  the  birds 
to  which  we  refer  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  who  simply 
purchase  them  to  make  money  of  them,  dragging  them  from 
show  to  show  until  they  exhibit  signs  of  an  exhausted  consti- 
tution, when  they  are  transferred  at  an  enormous  price  to  the 
first  who  purchases  them  for  the  extraordinary  successes  they 
have  aohieved,  but  not  for  what  they  might  have  done  had  they 
been  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  this  Association. 

In  commencing  our  review  of  the  birds,  we  looked  first  for 
Pouters,  and  here  we  note  a  great  deficiency ;  for  the  credit  of 
the  Society  some  good  representatives  must  be  found  for  this 
variety.  "Next  we  came  to  Carriers,  and  here  we  saw  some 
magnificent  birds,  Messrs.  Hedley,  Ord,  and  others  appearing  in 
great  foroe.  Some  good  Barbs  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Hedley 
and  Jones.  In  Almond  Tumblers  some  unapproachable  birds 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Merck,  and  some  good  birds  oy  Messrs.  Ford, 
Jones,  &c.  The  Baldheads  of  Mr.  Woodhouse  were  deserving 
el  great  praise ;  and  the  Dragoons  of  Messrs.  Betty,  Percivall, 
Tegetmeier,  and  others  commanded  their  full  share  of  anmiration. 
The  Jacobins  were  weU  represented,  Mr.  Yander  Meersch  show- 
ing some  rare  Blacks ;  he  presented  us  also  with  a  fine  pen  of 
Fantails.  We  must  not  conclude  without  noticing  the  Owls  of 
Messrs.  Esquilant  and  Jones — ^they  were  extremely  good.  The 
birds  were  shown  to  great  effect  in  the  elegant  pens  of  the  Society. 
The  arrangements  were  carried  out  in  the  most  complete  manner 
by  the  Secretaay  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Jones. 


still  be  directed,  not  only  to  the  improvement  of  Pigeons,  but 
that  good  and  useful  information  may  be  gained  by  their  study 
and  exhibition.  ,    , 

The  show-room  was  commodious,  lofty,  and  provided  with 
ample  ventilation  without  being  exposed  to  the  slightest  draught 
upon  the  birds ;  it  is  also  well  lighted  with  large  pendant  gaa- 
cirdes,  and  from  these  the  light  is  evenly  diffused  throughout. 
The  general  arrangements  were  pronounced  by  all  with  whom 
we  came  in  contact  to  be  satisfactory,  and  this  redounds  more 
especially  to  the  credit  of  the  of&cers  and  Committee  when  we 
consider  the  remarkable  expedition  which  was  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  place  and  the  penning  of  the  birds,  for^  up  to 
9.30  P.M.  on  the  eve  of  the  show  day  the  room  was, occupied  by 
a  large  concourse  of  persons  listening  to  no  doubt  an  eloquent 
discussion  on  "  The  Devil." 

The  number  of  entries  amounted  to  880,  this  being  about  the 
number  as  last  year.    The  Show  was  composed  of  two 
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.  SHOW. 

This  Society's  annual  Exhibition  of  fancy  Pigeons  took  place 
on  the  9th  inst.  in  the  large  room  of  the  Athenmum,  Temple 
Street,  Birmingham,  and  resulted  in  the  nnaoimous  verdict— a 
splendid  display  of  birds.  The  Society's  exhibitions  are  always 
looked  forward  to  with  interest  by  a  numerous  and  widespread 
drole  of  fanciers.  We  need  also  scarcely  say  that  they  are  events 
of  still  greater  interest  to  those  local  fanciers  immediately  con- 
nected witii  tiie  Association,  and  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
enlisting  into  its  ranks  otbeia  who  have  gained  notoriety  by 
their  persistent  efforts  to  raise  this  branch  of  ornithology  to  a 
higheor  poiitian.    We  trust  that  the  Society's  endaavoum  will 


sections.  The  first  division  contained  126  birds,  all  of  which  were 
bred  in  1872,  and  raised  by  members  of  the  Society.  The  second 
division  was  lUlotted  to  birds  of  any  age,  chiefly  shown  in  pairs. 
There  were,  however,  special  classes  for  single  birds  of  any  age» 
Pouters,  Carriers,  Antwerp  cocks,  Any  other  variety,  and  also 
for  any  variety.  The  Exhibition  was  open  to  the  public  free,  but 
in  order  to  secure  an  attendance  of  respectable  and  interested 
fanciers,  admittance  could  only  be  gained  by  the  Society's  ticke^ 
or  on  presentation  of  the  apphcant's  address  card.  We  may  add 
that  tne  prizes  at  the  anniud.  shows  of  this  Society  are  simply 
honorary  awards,  but  special  premiums  are  voluntarily  contri- 
buted by  members  in  order  to  provide  some  substantial  evidence 
for  the  most  meritorious  of  ihe  specimens  brought  together : 
thus,  eight  silver  cups  (in  addition  to  the  honorary  awards),  were 
for  competition  this  year;  and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  exhibitors  who  have  carried-off  any  one  of  those 
prizes  from  this  Exhibition,  established  as  it  is  in  the  very 
stronghold  of  the  Pigeon  fancy,  and  reoeiving  specimens  from 
some  of  the  best  lofts  in  the  country.  It  is  only  fair  and  j J»t  ta 
state  that  the  Judges  fulfilled  their  trying  duties  with  wonderful 
speed  and  fairness,  and  in  most  6ase8  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  exhibitors.  In  some  few  cases,  however,  there  may  *>©»•* 
there  always  is,  a  causn  for  dissent  from  some  of  the  awards. 
We  therefore  append  a  few  remarks. 

Ocurrien,  if  taken  collectively,  young  and  dd,  were  not  very 
numerous,  nor  were  they  quite  equal  to  the  collection  of  former 
years,  but  amongst  them  were  some  excellent  birds ;  most  notice- 
able of  which  was  a  fine  young  raven-black  cock,  long,  strong, 
.and  straight  in  the  beak,  and  in  general  configuration  all  that 
could  be  desired ;  this  bird  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Hallam,  of 
Birmingham,  and  won  the  first  prize.    The  same  owner  aJao 
showed  a  very  promising  young  hen  in  the  same  class,  with  a 
remarkably  straight  head  and  stout  beak;  she  will  grow  into  ^ 
good  bird  we  have  no  doubt.    The  young  Duns  did  not  bear  th» 
same  stamp  of  quality ;  the  crooked  hesA  and  open  beak  are  be- 
coming the  rule  not  the  exception,  and,  not  possessinig  other 
striking  qualities,  we  i>ass  them  without  further  comment.   Blue 
Carriers  (young)  were  good,  though  there  were  only  four  entries 
of  them,  the  best  of  which  was  undoubtedly  the  first-prize  one» 
but  they  were  all  of  the  sooty  blue  cast  so  prevalent,  yet  sueh 
an  eyesore  to  this  variety.    Carriers  of  any  age  we  notice  next, 
and  the  Black  cocks  we  found  good,  though  only  seven  in  number. 
There  was,  however,  amongst  tiiem  a  crack  or  two  shown,  and 
they  were  placed  as  we  wished  to  see  them.    The  first  prize 
went  to  a  capital  bird  of  a  deep  brilliant  black,  large  and  strong 
in  body,  good  legs  and  necM,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  famous 
head  and  beak,  and  in  all  his  points  a  Carrier.    The  second-prize 
bird,  by  the  same  exhibitor,  was  also  an  excellent  specimen 
with  one  glaring  defect— a  poor  eye.    This  is  the  more  apparent 
from  the  otherwise  perfect  state  of  the  bird.    Carrier  cocks  of 
any  other  colour  were  a  f^  class ;  they  were  chiefly  Blues,  and 
the  prize  list  assuredly  shows  the  best  birds.    A  large  Silver, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Watts,  though  merely  highly  commended, 
is  a  good  bird— large  framework,  and  a  probability  of  a  display 
of  quality  at  no  distant  period.     In  Black  Carrier  hens  the 
winner  of  the  first  prize  was  a  remarkably  promising  youn^r 
hen.    The  second-prize  bird  was  good,  but  far  inferior  to  its 
rival.    A  very  fair  Dun  hen  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Hallam. 

Young  Pouiera  were  an  excellent  dass,  and  had  they  been 
sent  from  the  best  of  Scotch  fanciers  we  should  not  have  e^ 
pected  better;  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  them  we  noticed 
a  most  beautiful  White  specimen.  This  bird  very  properly 
had  a  cup ;  he  is  good  all  over,  head,  crop,  girth,  length  and 
leg :  measures  close  on  20  inches,  and  is  7k  inches  in  limb ; 
well  clothed  in  soft  feathers,  and  is  otherwise  well  proportioned. 
There  were  also  good  birds  of  the  various  colours  in  the  same 
class.  Pouter  cocks  (any  age)  were  also  good,  the  first-prize 
winner  is  a  very  good  bird.  The  second  honours  went  to  a 
capital  bird.  Blacks,  Reds,  Blues,  and  Whites  were  here  repre- 
sented, and  all  by  good  birds.  In  Pouter  hens,  any  age,  the  ffirat- 
prize  bird  was  a  rea'ly  good  Black,  nicely  pied,  d  good  propor- 
tions, and  with  a  cleurly  marked  and  well  defined  crescent:  she  iB 
anezceUanthe&andibowBwellinthepeii.  The  same  exhibitar 
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•Iflo  won  Moond  and  third  prises  idth  meritoriotiB  birdi,  all  of 
wbioh  seemed  pretty  tame  and  tractable.  The  whole  class  was  a 
Tery  good  o^e. 

ih.AlmondM  the  entries  weirenot  numerons,  bat  the  birds  were 
l^ood  and  the  awards  quite  eorreot.  The  first-prize  bird  was 
remarkably  small,  |ood  in  head  and  beak,  well  broken  in  feather, 
bat  a  little  washea-oat  in  ground  tint,  more  noticeable  on  the 
back,  bat  he  well  merited  his  position.  The  second  and  third 
prizes  were  awarded  to  excellent  Almonds.  Almond  pairs, 
shoogh  few  in  namber,  were  of  first-rate  quality,  and  brourbt-up 
in  Italtless  condition.  Mr.  T.  Hallam  took  the  first,  second,  and 
tlard  prizes,  also  the  cup  in  this  class.  The  cup  birds  were  of 
high  merit;  head,  beak  and  ground  tint  all  that  could  be  desired ; 
bat  the^  were  ill  matched,  and  minus  the  yariesated  plumage 
which  IS  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  breed.  Any  other 
Short-fKed  (young)-4his  was  a  good  class,  though  numbering 
only  Atb  pens.  Mr.  T.  Hallam  was  the  winner  of  all  the  prizes. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  pretty  little  Red  Mottle  with 
.«xoaIlent  nead  and  beak  properties ;  the  second  prize  to  a  gay 
Tallow;  sad  the  third  to  a  rich  Kite^  good  birds.  IntheAny 
varied  Short-laoed  (pairs)  Mr.  T.  Hallam  took  the  first  prise 
with  a  pair  of  rich-feathered  Kites ;  their  head  properties,  too, 
were  good,  and  their  beaks  yery  fine. 

The  young  Jaeobin  class  was  oompoeed  of  twelye  entries,  and 
aoBM  of  them  were  good  birds,  but  nothing  worthy  of  special 
remark.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  a  good  bird,  and  weU 
merited  its  position.  In  the  Jacobins  (pairs)  there  were  some 
▼ery  sood  birds.  The  first  honours  and  cup  were  won  by  a 
capital  pair  of  weU-matohed  Tellows.  The  best  bird,  howeyer, 
in  the  class  was  an  odd  Bed  hen,  which  was  unfortunately  shut 
out  of  competition  by  an  accident  which  happened  to  her  mate 
the  day  prior  to  the  Show.  This  bird  belonged  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Selly  Oak,  and  was  a  yery  good  one  too— bright  in 
colour,  clear  in  primary  flights  and  tul,  good  head,  eye,  hood 
and  mane,  and  of  the  true  Jack  character. 

Yonng^  Turbita  were  well  represented  by  specimens  of  all  the 
colours,  including  one  with  yellow  ban.  The  first,  second,  and 
third  prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  W.  £.  Easten,  of  Hull,  and  the 
cup  waa  awarded  to  his  pretty  young  Bed.  The  whole  class 
was  good.  Turbits,  any  sfe  (pairs),  were  an  unusually  good  class. 
Silyers,  Whites,  Beds  and  Yellows  were  in  the  competition,  and 
all  of  them  were  worthy  specimens,  good  in  head,  frill,  beak, 
colour,  and  shape. 

Young  Nuna  were  pretty  good.  In  the  old  birds  (pairs)  there 
was  more  than  an  ayerage  entry  of  good  birds. 

There  were  but  two  pens  of  ArchangeU  shown,  but  they  were 
a  credit  to  their  owner,  Mr.  T.  Marlow,  and  were  first-rate 
samples  of  this  neglected  yariety. 

The  young  Owl  class  was  good  and  well  filled  with  assorted 
coloured  biras.  Owls,  any  age  (pairs),  mastered  in  strong  force, 
and  were  of  the  best  quali^.  Tirst  were  Blues,  second  were 
excellent  but  fast-fading  Whites. 

Blue  Dragoona  (young)  were  a  mixed  lot,  some  as  coarse  as 
bad  Carriers,  and  others  fine  in  quality,  but  the  best  specimen 
most  assuredly  was  left  out  in  the  cold.  When  will  fanciers 
learn  what  a  true  Drap^oon  is  ?  Amongst  Blue  Dragoons  (pairs) 
&ere  were  some  fair  birds,  but  again  we  see  the  clumsy  pletnoric 
specimens  occupying  the  place  of  symmetry  and  neatness,  much 
to  our  sorrow,  but  so  it  is ;  and  this  remark  applies  equally  to 
all  the  yarieties  of  Dragoons,  which,  by-the-by.  are  fast  grow- 
ing into  Carriers.  The  awards,  howeyer,  were  aoout  correct.  Of 
them  there  is  no  complaint  in  this  last  class,  but  it  is  the  nus- 
fortane  of  fanciers  to  not  realise  the  injury  done  to  this  breed 
by  a  mistaken  adyocacy  of  the  broad  skull,  as  preferred  by 
SCUM  fanciers.  Silyer  Dragoons  (pairs)  were  good ;  but  the  true 
type  of  a  Dragoon  was  an  unnoticed  hen,  one  of  a  pair  belonging 
to  Mr.  AUsop,  but  xmfortunately  she  was  an  isolated  specimen 
of  the  Dragoon  proper,  and  of  course  was  passed  by.  In  young 
SUyen  there  were  seyen  entries.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note 
that  there  were  twenty-three  Silyer  Dragoons  exhibited,  all  of 
which  had  what  is  termed  the  brown  bars.  Dragoons,  any  other 
colour,  were  good.  The  best  bird  was  a  smart,  neat,  and  Wild- 
looking  White.  Of  Dragoons,  Bed  and  Yellow  (pairs),  there 
were  only  three  entries.  First  was  a  yeiy  good  pair  of  YeUows, 
second  Beds,  third  Yellows. 

Of  Antwma  tibie  Short-faced  were  a  great  feature  of  the  Show, 
were  in  good  numbers,  and  caused  much  friendly  specula- 
tion as  to  the  probable  result  of  the  Judges'  yerdict.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  upon  the  points  of  these  birds  there  is  such 
unanimity  of  sentiment  amongst  fanciers,  which  simplifies 
matters  wonderfully.  Antwerps,  Dun  (young),  were  a  good  class 
of  twelye  entries.  First  and  third  prizes  were  won  by  two 
excellent  birds,  the  latter  winner  preferred,  and  the  second  b^ 
a  good  bird.  Ot  pairs  there  was  an  abundance,  and  of  extraordi- 
nary deyelopment.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  grand  pair 
of  birds,  which  also  won  an  extra  prize,  an  oil-paintine  presented 
by  a  member.  The  competition  was  seyere,  and  aU  the  birds 
were  good.  In  young  Blues  Mr.  J.  W.  Ludlow  won  first*  second, 
and  udrd  prizeS|  with  birds  that  promise  to  be  wonders.  In 
Blue  Antwerps  in  pairi  all  the  pnzetakeni  were  birds  of  high 


merit.  Antwerps,  Blue  Chequered,  (young),  Mr.  Ludlow  won 
first,  second,  and  third  prizes  with  the  progeny  of  his  noted 
birds.  In  pairs  of  Blue  Chequered  Antwerps  Mr.  Ludlow  wss 
first  and  second,  and  Mr.  Gamon  third.  Bea  Chequered  young 
Antwerps  were  oadly  represented.  * 

In  the  Trumpeter  classes  there  were  some  good  birds,  which 
in  the  absence  of  those  extraordinary  newly  imported  foreigners 
would  be  thought  yery  good. 

The  Long-Muffed  Twmhler  class  was  well  filled — eleyen 
entries.  First  were  Bosewings,  second  Yellows,  and  third  Blues. 
The  judging  of  this  class  was  not  at  all  in  accord  with  our  yiews. 

In  Any  other  yariety  (young),  first  came  a  Pigmy  Pouter,  second 
Suabian,  third  half-bred  Hyacinth.    The  corresponding  class  for 

fairs  was  good,  and  in  it  were  to  be  found  some  most  beautiful 
'igeons;  the  strange  and  diyerse  yarieties  here  shown  were 
subjects  of  general  comment  and  admiration.  Mr.  Ludlow  bore- 
off  the  whole  of  the  prizes.  Any  other  yariety  (single). — There 
were  seyenteen  entries  in  this  class,  and  it  may  oe  truly  said  it 
was  an  exhibition  of  itself,  all  sorts  of  beauties  idong  the  entire 
class,  which  was  full  of  noyelties.  Amongst  them  were  Blondi- 
nettes^lue,  Silyer,  and  Satin,  Peaked  and  Plain  headed,  Satin- 
ettes,  Damascenes,  Capuchins,  Swallows^  Pigmy  Pouters,  Ice, 
White  Trumpeters,  &o.  This  was  a  dazzling  class,  and  out  of  so 
many  meritorious  birds  the  task  of  selecting,  to  the  best  of  Judges, 
must  haye  been  difficult.  The  awards  were  first  and  cup  Mr. 
Ludlow  for  a  newly  imported  plain-headed  Bronzed  Blondmette 
bird^  second  Mr.  Liudiow  for  a  similar  specimen,  but  in  our 
opinion  still  better ;  third  Mr.  Ludlow,  with  a  most  delicate- 
coloured  Damscene ;  fourth  Mr.  Ludlow^  for  Sattinette ;  fifth  Mr. 
Allsopp,  for  Blondmette.  The  class  for  a  single  bird  of  Any 
yarief^  embraced  all  the  yarieties  saye  Carriers,  Pouters,  Any 
other  yariety,  and  Antwerp  cocks ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  miscellaneous 
class  of  odd  out  meritorious  birds,  and  in  it  were  arranged  fifteen 

Sens,  all  of  which  were  good.  The  awards  were  first  to  a  prettr 
ttle  Bed  Whole-feather,  second  to  a  still  prettier  and  mucn 
better  Almond  cock,  and  third  to  a  handsome  Yellow  Turbit. 

The  Show  was  a  marked  success,  and  the  judging  in  general 
satisfactory,  and  eyen  if  it  had  not  been  so  we  would  urge  upon 
fanciers  the  importance  of  choosing  qualified  Judges;  and  whilst 
indulging  iif  a  little  friendly  criticism  for  our  own  edification, 
we  shou£i  be  mindful  of  the  unthankful,  unpleasant,  and  un- 
profitable office  of  public  adjudicator,  and  unless  any  flagrant 
injustice  be  discernible  we  should  respectfully  bow  to  the  de- 
cision. I  * 

Mr.  John  Siddons  judged  the  Carrier  classes,  and  Messrs* 
Yardley  and  Child  the  other  classes. 

[We  haye  omitted  seyeral  classes  from  this  report,  as  in  them 
only  the  names  of  the  prizetakers  were  stated  and  these  we 
published  last  week. — ^£h>s.] 

CHELTENHAM  CANABT  SHOW. 
{Ooncludedfrofmpnge  47.) 

I BEGBET  haying  to  resort  to  the  matter  on  which  I  enlarged 
in  m^  last  paper  on  Cheltenham.  I  haye  receiyed  seyeral  com- 
munications on  the  subject,  and  the  only  reply  which  it  is  in 
my  power  to  make  to  them  is  to  request  the  publication  of  the 
correspondence  referred  to.  As  the  whole  of  the  delinquents 
are  Idierein  referred  to,  and  the  writer,  who  is  Mr.  Q.  J.  Bamesby, 
my  colleague,  dictates  the  way  in  which  their  shortcomings 
ought  to  be  reported,  I  shall  make  no  further  mention  of  them 
here. 

Norwich  crests  haye  not  been  extraordinary  this  year ;  one  or 
two  exceptional  beauties  haye  been  exhibited,  but,  taken  as  a 
whole,  they  are  on  the  decline.  What  are  Moore  &  Wynn 
about  ?  Are  they  asleep,  or  are  the^r  only  resting  on  their  oars 
for  a  season  ?  Exhibitors  of  this  yariety  should  remember  that 
they  are  not  only  to  be  crested,  but  crested  Norwich,  and  not  a 
little  skill  is  required  to  maintain  the  hi^h  properties  of  the 
latter  in  conjunction  with  a  crest  of  extra  size,  shape,  and  mass. 
Messrs.  Mackley  showed  a  yery  fine  crest  in  the  Buffs — a  really 
ffood  one,  but  in  respect  of  colour  and  quality  of  feather  it  feu 
tax  short  of  Mr.  Walter's  bird,  which,  possessing  those  properties 
in  an  eminent  degree,  joined  to  them  the  rather  unusual  gift  of 
a  large  well-shaped  crest,  so  large  and  so  good  as  easily  to  dis- 
turb the  balance  of  points  between  them.  Perhaps  the  crested 
bird  highest  up  in  Norwich  points  was  the  third-prize  Jonque» 
Adams  &  Athersuch,  eyenly  marked,  with  grand  colour  and  ex- 
ceptional quality  of  feather;  it  would  haye  eclipsed  eyerything 
but  for  haying  met  with  an  accident  to  its  head. 

Belgians  suide  a  good  show,  the  winning  birds  haying  merit 
of  a  high  order.  Lizards,  Cinnamons,  Yorkshire,  and  remaining 
classes  haye  so  frequently  met  in  competition  before,  that 

g>ecial  remark  is  not  necessary.  Mr.  Harrison's  famous  Silyer 
izard  met  with  a  purchaser  at  its  catalogue  price,  j96.  The 
Mules  were  beautiful.  It  was  my  first  peep  at  the  Polefield 
Hall  stud,  and  I  think  I  may  say  tnat  unless  there  are  better  in 
the  stable  some  of  them  are  not  in  the  hunt.  Mr.  Mackley's 
Variegated  Buff  was  such  a  picture  of  condition  as  is  seldom 
seen.    I  don't  wish  to  be  misunderstood  when  I  say  it  was  a 
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triumph  of  art,  I  mean  the  art  of  the  laundress.  Mr.  Stansfleld 
showed  the  beet  dark  Jonque  I  have  seen  this  year,  and  in  BiUl- 
finch  and  Goldfinch  Moles  is  very  strong. 

And  now  I  think  I  have  got  to  the  end-all  bat  the  paddng-np, 
and  what  a  job  it  was !  but  many  hands  make  light  work.  Mr. 
Cochrane  had  organised  a  band  of  workers,  who  went  about  the 
business  with  a  praiseworthy  amount  of  energy,  and  in  a  yery 
short  time  the  whole  were  reaay  for  the  night  mail,  duly  ticketed, 
*'  Live  birds — ^keep  this  side  up."  When  the  hut  package  dis- 
appeared Mr.  Cochrane  said,  "  Is  there  anything  more  for  me  to 
do  ?  No.  Then  I'll  go  home  and  sleep  all  day  to-morrow."  I 
called  at  his  office  next  day,  and  found  that  Mr.  Cochrane  was  a 
man  of  his  word. — W.  A.  Blakston. 


SCHEDULE  OF  PRIZES  FOR  BEES  AND  HONEY. 

The  following  are  to  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  Great 
International  Exhibition  of  Fruit,  to  be  held  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester,  in  the  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber, 1873  :— 

A.  For  the  heayiest  and  best  hiyes  filled  by  swarms  of  1873. 
exhibited  without  bees,  first  prize,  £S ;  second  prize,  £2 ;  third 
prize,  £1.  B.  For  the  most  ornamental  hiyes  exhibited  with  the 
Dees  in  them,  £3,  £2,  £1 ;  c.  For  the  best  obseryatory  or  uui- 
comb  hiyes,  exhibited  with  bees  in  them,  J^,  £2,  £1 ;  d.  For  the 
best  glass  super  of  honeycomb,  the  produce  of  1873,  without 
bees.  £2.  £1, 10a. ;  e.  For  the  best  straw  or  wood  super  of  honey- 
comb, tne  produce  of  1873,  shown  without  bees,  Jg2,  J£l,  lOf. : 
F.  For  the  best  miscellaneous  collection  of  empt^  hiyes  and 
supers,  toge^er  with  other  apiarian  furniture  and  implements, 
first  prize,  the  Society's  silyer  medal;  second  prize,  the  Society's 
bronze  medal. 

In  deciding  classes  a,  d,  and  e,  the  Judges  will  be  Instructed 
to  taste  the  honey,  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  beauty  and  weight  of  the  comb.  Each  exhibitor  will 
only  be  allowed  to  take  one  prize  in  each  class. 

[This  praiseworthy  effort  to  encourage  bee-culture  originated 
with  Mr.  Pettigrew.  He  says  in  a  letter  to  us,  "  With  a  yiew  to 
encourage  others  to  compete  I  haye  let  it  be  known  in  this 
locality  that  I  will  exhibit,  but  not  compete  in  any  class.  The 
bee  show  has  been  '  tacked  on '  at  my  suggestion ;  in  fact  I  am 
begging  the  prize  money.  The  fruit  show  will  probably  be  the 
finest  eyer  seen.  Let  us  try  to  make  the  bee  department  a&fine 
and  as  sensational  as  that  of  the  fruit." — Eds.] 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Books  (A  8ubteriber).—Vr.  Wright's  Tolome  on  the  Brahma  fowL  Any 
b3okaaUer  «ui  obtain  it  for  you. 

Lbwks  Poultbt  Show  {Ah  BxhibUor).—All  that  too  mj  is  tnie,  bat  as 
tho  oonolasioiu  you  Boggatt  are  only  biaendos,  it  would  not  be  jast  to  publish 
them.  We  egree  with  yoo  that  the  names  of  the  intended  Judges  should  be 
published  in  the  schedule  when  the  show  is  first  annonn«wd. 

White  DoHxncaa  {W.  A).— We  eannot  name  breeders  of  them.  Their 
addressee  in  the  prise  lists  are  giren  when  known  to  ns. 

GooKBRSL  Drnva  on  trs  Bailwat  {W.  J*.).— Haying  giren  ten  guineas 
for  the  bird  you  may  Justly  feel  aggriered,  but  we  think  you  must  endure  the 
loss.  We  think  the  Committee  aoted  discreetly  Id  giving  the  bird  bread  and 
ale  seeing  it  wu  unwell,  and  would  h«Te  been  blameworthy  if  they  had  sent 
it  to  you  whilst  drooping.  Toor  own  exhibited  birds  returned  to  you  well, 
and  from  our  knowlMge  of  the  Committee  we  think  that  they  would  act 
judiciously,  snd  there  seems  to  have  been  no  neglect.  Unless  you  could 
proTe  neglect  or  ill-treatment  you  could  not  reooTer. 

PaxTKNTnio  EooB  HATCHZica  {T.  fT.).— Thrust  a  needle  through  the  sheU 
at  one  end  of  the  egg,  snd  so  deeply  as  to  pass  through  the  yolk,  but  not 
throogh  the  shell  at  the  other  end.  xour  unscrupulous  neighboors  will  then 
befoQed. 

Eoos  EABTHT-n^YoxmsD  (Black  IUd).—'Em  will  acquire  the  taste  of 
any  peculiar  food.  Thus,  malt  dust,  onions,  garUc, 'soot,  or  aromatic  herbs 
all  communicate  their  teste  to  eggs.  Musty  meat  will  do  the  same.  We 
should  imagine,  if  fresh  mould  mixed  with  stale  manure  were  thrown  into 
their  run  th^  would  pick  about  it  and  eat  much  of  it.  This  we  beUere  would 
give  the  flarour,  esjpeciaJly  if  the  mould  were  gardeners'  mould.  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  a  bird  to  lay  eggs  with  unnatural  tastes.  Disorder  of  the  laying 
organs  always  shows  Itself  in  absence  or  malformation  of  the  shell.  We  hare 
no  doubt  that  obeerration  or  inquiry  will  enable  you  to  find  the  origin  of  the 
objectionable  flavour.  We  should  advise  you  to  discontinue  the  pounded 
oyster  shells.  Thsy  are  a  fond  invention,  about  as  natural  to  a  fowl  as  com 
would  be  to  a  salmon.  We  do  not  believe  hi  sharps.  They  make  bulk,  but  do 
not  nourish  much.  Continue  your  meal  of  scraps,  but  do  not  overfeed  with 
meat.  It  often  gives  strong  flavour  to  eggs,  and  sometimes  appearances  that 
do  not  tend  to  increase  appetite  at  the  breakfast  Uble. 

BouxN  Draxs's  Bill  {A.  B.  C.).—- We  have  never  known  a  Bonen  drake's 
bill  to  turn  to  a  leadenoolour  after  it  had  been  correct,  but  they  change  a  good 
deal  when  moulting.  Any  lead  oolour  on  the  bill  should  disqualify  either 
Duck  or  drake.  Feed  them  on  good  oats  and  oatmeal,  and  if  a  shred  or  two  of 
meat  should  accidentally  find  its  way  into  the  trough  It  will  add  to  weight. 
If  they  lose  appetite  put  a  sod  of  grass  into  the  water.  Spanish  fowls  should 
be  fed  on  ground  oats,  and  at  times  a  few  white  peas.  They  should  be  kept 
in  a  dull  light— almost  a  dark  ^ace— for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  they  are  ex- 
hib.ted. 

BAirrAHs  AT  Bbistol.— Mr.  N.  Cook  ssys  that  the  Sebrights  he  exhibited, 
also  the  cockeorel  in  the  third-prise  pen,  have  no  trace  of  tteoteh  blood  in  tiiem. 

Kbnoaz.  and  Hsxham  Shows.— Mr.  J.  P.  Carver  informs  us  that  he  won 
the  first  prise  for  Aylesbury  Ducks  at  Kendal,  and  the  cup  for  the  best  pen  of 
poultry  at  Hexham. 


Pahbot  SBLr-PLucKixa  (E.  TT.).— Give  it  a  shower  bath  of  tepid  water 
daily,  and  a  dish  of  the  same  to  bathe  in. 

BosB-BaKASTSD  CocKATOo  {O.  8.).—U  you  had  described  more  fully  the 
symptoms  of  the  Boee-breasted  Cockatoo,  we  might  have  been  able  to  suggest 
a  remedy.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  ssy  a  bird  has  the  **pip,"  when  it 
is  really  only  out  of  health.  AU  Urds  suffer  from  nearly  the  same  dines swi  a» 
the  hitler  order  of  animals,  and  if  you  will  let  us  know  what  kind  of  food  joa 
give  the  bird,  and  in  what  sort  of  cage  you  keep  it,  we  think  we  can  prescribe 
for  it.  PartLsularly  state  whether  the  bird  is  kept  in  a  cage  or  on  a  perch* 
andalsoifithaseasy  access  to  plen^  of  good -dry  sand.  Consult  Bech  rtein'a 
book  on  "Osgo  and  binging  Birds,"  price  8s.  Sd. 

Eao-BATXNO  Pabbaquet  (P.  ^).— We  fear  that  your  Panaquet  will  not 
lay  sgain  this  ooaaan ;  but  should  she  do  so,  take  each  egg  awsy  directly  it  ia 
laid,  until  you  get  three  or  four,  then  put  them  into  her  nest,  and  in  all 
probability  she  will  sit  on  them.  After  removing  the  first  egg  put  a  small 
stone  into  her  esge  the  same  size  as  the  egg,  first  covering  it  with  a  mixture 
of  whiting  and  gum,  and  we  think  you  will  find  that  after  she  has  tried  the 
stone  a  few  times  she  will  not  attempt  to  eat  her  own  eggs.  Keep  your  birds 
well  supplied  with  watercress  when  you  eannot  obtain  other  green  food,  sneh 
as  growing  grass,  chickweed,  and  groundsel;  and,  above  all,  while  the  ben  ia 
sitting,  disturb  hsr  as  little  as  possible. 

Habb  Babbitb.— We  have  aletter  sent  to  us  for  *' A  Subscbibbb." 

NoBTHEBN  CoLUKBABXAN  Nbwcastlb-on-Ttnb  Show.  —  Mr.  Blancfaard 
writes  to  us  that  his  Tnrbit  Pigeon  was  not  at  the  Show.  Mr.  Dunn  woold 
have  shown  nune  manliness  in  stating  that  fact,  and  better  Judgment  if  he 
had  not  sounded  his  own  praises,  which  ho  sent  us  to  insert  under  a  feigned 
name.  We  cannot  insert  anything  about  the  dispute  between  him  and  Mr. 
Blanchard. 

Chbltbnham  Cahabt  Show  (Several  CorrespoiufetUs).— The  letters  are 
too  long  for  publication.  They  were  written  to  Mr.  Blakston  by  >&•  Bamesbj, 
uid  are  very  discreditable  to  the  writer.  They'  urge  Mr.  Blakston  not  to 
expose  one  of  the  bird-stainers— Mr.  Bunting.  Mr.  Bamesby  vilifies  on» 
gentleman  in  a  way  that  would  render  BIr.  B.  liable  to  an  action  if  we  gave  up 
the  letters.  The  exhibitors  of  Canaries  are  very  greatly  indebted  to  1&. 
Blakston,  and  we  advise  committees  to  ask  his  aid  in  detecting  dyed  birds. 

Skblbtonxbbd  Leaybs  (/.  8.  B.). — Our  correspondent  wishes  for  a  book 
treating  on  this  branch  of  dissecting.    Can  any  of  our  readers  name  one  ? 


METEOBOIiOaiCAL  0BSEBYATI0N8, 

Oamdbh  Squabb,  London. 

Lat.  61*  32'  4fr  N. ;  Long.  0'  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 
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Dry. 

Wet. 

«« 

g«- 

Max. 

Min. 

In     1  On 
sun.  'grass 

We.  16 
Th.  16 
Frl.  17 
Tn.  18 
Mo.  19 
Snn.90 
Sat.  SI 

• 

40.1 
41  Jl 
40.2 
48US 

88.a 

81.7 

25- 

47.4 
89.5 
87.7 
4M 

8i.8 
80.8 

w. 

8.W. 

W. 

W. 
8.W. 

aw. 

N.W. 

46.9 
4(L8 
44.8 
46.8 
48.6 
4U8 

deg. 

40.0 
5tl 
40.8 
46.8 
6L6 
40.8 
4L8 

deg. 

48J 

4L0 

40.1 

87.4 

89.6 

81.7 

80.8 

deg. 
64.8 

68.8 
76.9 
66.5 
60.8 
68.0 
74.1 

deg. 
408 
88.0 
87J 
84.1 
87.6 
88.6 
87.6 

In. 

0.169 
0.050 
0.400 
0.041 

0.08B 

Means 

n.460 

40J 

898 

44.8 

47J 

884) 

66.1 

86.0 

0.764^ 

BICMABK8. 
15th.— Eair  all  day,  but  not  very  bri^^t. 

16th.— Fair  all  day,  sametlmee  very  uight ;  rather  damp  at  night. 
17th.— Very  fine  indeed  aU  day,  and  till  10  pjc.,  when  there  was  a  Uttle  raln^ 

Lunar  halo  between  10  and  11  p.m. 
18th.— Hasy  morning,  very  fine  after  till  2  P.M.,  then  cloudy ;  rain  in  evening* 

windy  at  night. 
19th.— Very  stormy  night,  wind  lulled  in  the  morning,  but  dull  and  dark  at 

9  A.X.,  fair  after,  bright  about  8  pjc.  for  a  short  time,  then  dull;  rain 

in  after  part  of  dsy ;  great  depression  of  the  barometer  duiing  the 

night :  lowest  point  at  1  p.m.,  aOth,  28.447  at  sea  leveL 
fiOth.— Very  fins  all  day,  but  much  colder.    Frequent  lightning  in  the  8.W. 

from  8  P.M.  to  10  p.m.,  both  on  this  and  the  previous  night. 
2lBt— Fine  frosty  day,  bright  and  dry,  but  changing  towards  night,  though 

splendidly  starlit. 
The  remarkable  feature  of  the  week  has  been  the  excessive  faU  of  the 
barometer,  and  its  low  readings  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  Hie 
absence  of  violent  wind  in  connection  with  this  depression  has  by  many  pe<>- 
sons  been  thought  remarkable,  but  is  readily  understood  when  the  facts  are 
stated,  that  first  it  is  not  the  actual  but  the  relative  height  of  the  barometer, 
which  indicates  a  gale ;  and  second,  that  In  the  present  instance  low  pressure 
prevfils  over  almost  the  whole  of  Europe.  Mpch  colder  after  the  90th.— 0. 9. 
Symoms. 

COVENT  GARDEN  MABKBT. -Januabt  92. 

Last  week's  quotations  are  barely  maintained,  owing  to  a  thin  attendaaee 
here  on  every  day  but  Saturdsy.  Vegetables  are  amply  supplied,  including  a 
large  quantity  of  fine  Comish  BrocooU,  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  frost, 
can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  poorest  consumers  at  a  very  chei^i  rat^ 
There  is  slso  a  considerable  quantity  arriving  from  the  Channel  Islands. 
Bather  more  inquiry  has  been  made  for  ftrst-dass  •Rngiiah  pines. 

FBUIT. 
d.     s.  d. 


8. 

Apples (sleTe  8   0to6  0 

Apricots dos.  0   0  0  0 

Cherries nerlb.  0   0  0  0 

ChestnaU bushel  18   0  iO  0 

Currants 4  sieve  0   0  0  0 

Black do.  0   0  0  0 

Figs doi.  0   0  0  0 

lUberts lb.  1   0  16 

Gobs lb.  1   6  9  0 

Gooseberries quart  0   0  0  0 

Grspes,  hothouse lb.  4   0  10  0 

Lemons ^100  6   0  10  0 

Melons each  14  8  0 


B.  d.  S.  d 

Mulberries ^Ib.  0  OtoO   0 

Neetarini'S dos.  0  0  0   • 

Oranges ^100  4  0  10   0 

Peaches doi.  0  0  0ft 

Pears,  kitchen dos.  1  0  8   O 

dessert dos.  8  0  11   0 

PlneAppU^s lb.  8  0  6   0 

Plums (sieve  0  0  0   e 

Quinces dos.  0  0  0   0 

Baspberries lb.  0  0  0   0 

Strawberries IP' lb.  0  0  0  0 

Wafaittts bushel  16  0  90  0 

ditto ^100  9  0  9  9 


Janoaiy  80^  1878.  ] 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Moolb 

Day 

of 

ITeek. 

JANUABT  SO-TEBBUABY  5, 1878.; 

jbrerafe  Tempera- 
tare  near  London. 

Kalttln 
ttyean. 

San 
Biaea. 

Bun 
Bete. 

tfoon 
Bieee. 

Hoon 
Bets. 

Moon's 
Aga. 

Olodc 

before 
Boa. 

Tear. 

$H- 

•5S*- 

Mean. 

^8- 

m.     b. 

m.    h. 

m.     h. 

m.    h. 

Days. 

m.   s. 

80 

Th 

8a6 

4Bat7 

48af4 

18     9 

10      7 

2 

18    87 

80 

81 

V 

Hilary  Law  Tom  endi. 

44.9 

80.9 

87.9 

20 

42     7 

46     4 

88      0 

89      8 

8 

18    46 

81 

1 

8 

I>ejbraeksft.4aA.x. 

44.4 

88.0 

8a8 

14 

40     7 

47     4 

49     9 

4    10 

4 

18    64 

8i 

S 

Suit 

CAiiT>r.iHf*»  Dat-4  SiJimAT  at.  Ekfbast. 

44.6 

8L6 

88.0 

21 

89      7 

40     4 

6    10 

26    11 

6 

14     2 

88 

8 

M 

45.0 

80.7 

87.0 

20 

87      7 

61      4 

20    10 

Mom. 

6 

14     8 

84 

4 

Ta 

46.0 

82.8 

88.9 

20 

86      7 

68      4     88    10 

45      0 

D 

14    14 

85 

6 

W 

46.7      88.6 

80.6 

20 

84     7 

66      4       0    11 

8      2         8 

14    18 

86 

Aom  obMrrationfl  tak«n  ntta  London  during  f orty-thzM  jmm,  th«  avwage  daj  twnptntare  of  the  week  !■  44.9° ;  and  its  night  tempentaM    | 

8Ld».    Th«grMtMthMtvM6r,ontht8rd,ld60;  and  the  loiract  eold  r»  on  the  Blrt,  1867.    Thegieeteet  fall  of  rain  vae  0.sa  Inoh. 

HABDY  RHOPODENDBONS. 

HE  great  beaniy  and  ntility  of  the  Bhododen- 
dron  is  fax  too  well  known  to  require  one 
word  of  commendation  at  my  hands.  From 
the  elegance  of  its  deep  green  foliage,  its 
vigorous  yet  sturdy  growth,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  its  flowers,  it  worthily  takes  high 
rank  among  oor  evergreen  shrubs,  ^ere 
is  only  one  hindrance  to  its  becoming  as 
generaJlj^  cultivated  as  it  is  admired,  and 
that  is  its  fatal  dislike  to  soil  containing 
ehaUc ;  so  that  in  those  districts  where  chalk  abounds,  the 
preparation  of  suitable  soil  is  often  a  very  costly  aftair. 
That  more  expense  than  is  at  all  necessary  is  often  in- 
curred in  this  operation  is  very  certain,  from  the  very 
prevalent  notion  that  peat  is  the  only  soil  in  which  this 
plant  will  flourish.  Nor  is  this  erroneous  idea  confined 
solely  to  those  occasional  practitioners  in  whom  such 
ignorance  would  be  pardonable ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common to  hear  persons  professing  to  be  gardeners  gravely 
asserting  that  peat,  and  peat  alone,  must  be  used.  Now, 
it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  a  light  sandy  loam  an- 
swers equally  well,  and  even  a  heavy  retentive  soil  may, 
by  the  application  of  a  thorough  i^stem  of  drainage  and 
a  liberal  admizture  of  sand  or  other  matter  of  an  open 
porous  texture,  be  brought  into  a  suitable  condition  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  cost.  What  is  really  required  is  a 
moderately  rich  light  soil  which  is  so  porous,  or  rather  so 
well  drained,  that  while  it  may  be  kept  in  the  moist  con- 
dition so  favourable  to  this  plant,  it  shall  never  be  ren- 
dered sour  or  unkindly  by  the  presence  of  stagnant  water. 
A  clear  and  more  general  appreciation  of  this  fact  would 
probably  suggest  a  curative  for  many  an  unhealthy  group, 
such  as  may  but  too  often  be  see^  struggling  for  existence 
in  a  dark  sodden  mass  of  the  much- vaunted  peat,  which, 
very  likely,  was  a  sweet  wholesome  soil  enough  at  tiie 
time  of  planting,  but  which,  enclosed  as  it  frequently  is 
by  an  almost  impervious  wall  of  heavy  retentive  soil,  has 
gradually  become  so  sour  and  inert  as  to  cause  the  decay 
of  those  delicate  roots  which  it  was  intended  to  nourish. 

The  arrangement  of  all  kinds  of  shrubs  in  groups  or 
beds  is  always  a  pleasing  and  interesting  work;  when 
Bhododendrons  are  used  it  is  doubly  so,  for  not  only 
does  the  foliage  produce  a  certain  immediate  effect,  but 
the  plants  may  be  taken  to  i^e  beds  from  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other,  laden  with  blossom-buds,  and  witii 
flmall  root-balls,  with  the  certainty  of  a  successful  first 
season  both  in  free  growth  and  a  fine  display  of  flowers. 
Grand  as  is  the  effect  produced  by  large  Bpecimens  of  any 
variety  when  in  flower,  this  is  very  far  from  constituting 
their  most  valuable  property,  which  consists  rather  in 
the  ttee  production  of  flowers  without  hurt  to  their  con- 
stitution in  the  younger  and  earlier  stages  of  growth. 
Plants  of  not  more  than  a  foot  high  may  be  seen  at  this 
season  of  the  year  with  a  fine  plump  flower-bud  to  every 
shoot.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  among 
the  varieties  in  this  respect,  the  stronger-growing  kinds 
yielding  flowers  much  less  freely  than  tiiose  of  a  compact 
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habit  of  growth.  Fortunately  the  latter  class  are  in  the 
majority,  and  as  a  knowledge  of  varieties  possessing  suck 
vi^uable  qm^ties  is  always  desirable,  I  will  proceed  to 
notice  a  few  of  those  which  I  have  proved. 

Mrs.  John  CUUton. — ^White  flowers  of  fine  form. 

Due  de  Brabant. — ^A  fine  variety,  with  yeUowish-whilB 
flowers  spotted  with  red,  borne  in  fine  well-formed  trusses. 

Titian. — This  has  a  very  robust  growth,  and  it  yields 
a  profusion  of  its  rosy-scarlet  flowers.  Some  plants  of  it 
planted  last  season,  and  then  flowering  freely,  have  now 
fine  plump  buds  on  every  shoot. 

Sir  Thomas  Sebright. — Bich  purple  flowers. 

Elfrida. — K  robust  compact  habit  of  growth,  producing 
its  spotted  rose  flowers  yery  freely. 

AlhtMn  grandifloffwm. — A  fine  blush  variety. 

Mrs.  G.  H»  W.  Hbkieage, — ^A  pleasing  shade  of  purple 
with  a  white  centre.    Very  free-flowering. 

Nero. — ^This  fine  kind  has  a  very  compact  habit  of 
growth,  and  produces  itis  fine  dark  purple  and  spotted' 
flowers  profusely. 

Vandyck. — ^An  exc«|llent  kind,  with  crimsoii  flowers. 
The  plants  of  it  under  n^y  care  are  crowded  with  bloom- 
buds  this  season.  . . , 

Bouquet  de  Florc-^Wajfi  has  a  profusion  of  spotted 
crimson  flowers. 

Atrosanguinewn. — A  vdry  distinct  free-flowering  Ta> 
riety ;  its  flowers  are  depp  xied  or  blood  colour. 

Minme. — ^A  eharming-  ikind,  with  almost  white  spotted 
flowers. 

Broughtonii. — ^Bemax%te.ble  for  its  fine  trusses  of  a 
rosy-crimson  shade. 

John  Waterer. — ^A  good  crimson  kind. 

Oeranioides  has  a  profiuion  of  light  crimson  flowers 
with  dark  markings. 

logo. — ^Flowers  of  a  delicate  rose  colour. 

Blandyanum. — Of  a  vevy  comftf^t  habit  of  growth ;  its 
abundant  and  fine  trusses- of  ro^^orimson  fiowers  haive  a 
pleasing  effect. 

Lady  Eleanor  Cathea^tf^Tins  beautifiil  variety  has 
spotted  light  crimson  flow^tsi" 

Cwrriecmwm. — ^Bright,  sbottiBd  Iflae  •flowers,  freely  pro- 
duced in  very  large  tnisses) 

Maculalum  nigrum. — Dark ' rose  anj!  spotted  flowers. 

Nigrescens. — ^A  very  striking  yarietyj  with  very  dark 
coloured  flowers.  •  .       .     r 

Ba/rcla/y<mum. — ^A  splen^i^  yarietyt-  with  yery  larger 
rich  crimson  flowers.  It  ia.ratjaai?  a  9^ong<grg^weri  hnt  it 
merits  a  place  in  every  colleoition  howe(Veor  select- 1  i  -.<i 

The  whole  of  these  kinds  may, be; depended. npoBitar«f 
good  compact  habit,  and  very  frecMflowerihg.    Theshadeit- 
of  crimson,  lilac,  and  rose  which  predominate^  id  the" 
choicest  collections  are  very  beautiful ;  but'  judici<)ti^  ' 
introducing  into  a  group  such  distinct  light-colou^d'kiiX&' , 
as  Minnie,  Mrs.  John  Glutton,  Due  de  Brabant,  and  Ptoity* ' 
cannot  fail  to  impart  a  relief  and  brightness  which  it  ia 
very  desirable  it  should  possess. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  suitable  soil,  I  believe  there 
is  little,  if  anything,  to  which  the  really  hardy  varieties  of 
Bhododendron  are  subjected  in  the  climate  of  this  countryi 
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thai  is  hnzifnl  to  them.  There  are  no  traditions  of  blight  or 
fell  diaease,  anch  as  so  many  acolimatiiBed  exotica  are  aabjeot  to, 
attached  to  its  name  or  ealtnre.  The  only  veak  point  in  its 
snper-exoellent  character  I  have  been  able  to  detect — and  I 
haye  been  impreaaed  with  its  truth  in  more  than  one  instance- 
is  that  while  it  continnes  to  thrive  in  fullest  yigonr  in  the  most 
exposed  situations,  yet  when  it  is  snbjected  to  the  inflaence  of 
BQoh  sharp  currents  of  air  as  sweep  round  the  angles  of  lofty 
buildings  or  up  the  face  of  steep  declivities,  a  paucity  of  flowers 
is  the  result. — ^Edward  Lucxhubst. 


CULTUBE  OP  THE  OBANGE  FOB  DESSEBT. 

Thx  openmg  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  for 
the  present  year  waa  not  wanting  in  interest,  flowers  and  fruits 
of  the  rarest  and  finest  having  been  exhibited  in  profusion. 
The  rare  and  valuable  examples  of  the  queen  of  exotic  flowers, 
and  such  handsome  specimens  of  the  king. of  exotic  fruits, 
reminded  one  of  a  "  field-day  "  in  June  instead  of  an  ordinary 
committee  meeting  in  January.  To  me  one  of  the  most  inter- 
eating  features  was  the  collection  of  dessert  Orange  fruits 
from  Messrs.  Bivera,  of  Sawbridgeworth.  The  fruit  exhibited 
was  of  large  size  and  well  coloured,  yet  wanting  in  flavour, 
except  the  Tangierine,  which  was  pretty  good.  I  fancy  that 
the  fruit  had  not  been  grown  and  ripened  in  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature.  We  have  to  thank  that  veteran  horticulturist 
Mr.  Thomas  Bivers  for  bringing  Orange  culture  into  promi- 
nence. It  is  pursued  to  a  large  extent  at  Sawbridgeworth,  a 
large  house  there  being  entirely  devoted  to  Orange  culture  for 
dessert  purposes. 

I  commenced  the  culture  of  this  fruit  on  a  small  scale  some 
^Ye  or  six  years  ago,  the  sorts  being  Tangierine,  St.  Midiael*8, 
and  Maltese  Blood.  The  Tangierine,  being  the  earliest,  is 
placed  in  an  early  vinery  about  the  first  week  in  January,  and 
for  succession  the  Maltese  Blood  and  St.  Michael*s  in  a  similar 
house  early  in  February.  The  plants  receive  a  gradually  in- 
creased temperature  with  the  Vines ;  and  by  the  time  these  are 
partially  shading  the  glass  roof  with  their  leaves,  the  Orange 
trees  are  removed  to  a  Cucumber  or  Pine  house,  where  they 
can  obtain  a  night  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70^.  This  is 
maintained  all  through  the  season,  *and  under  these  drcum- 
stanoes  the  Tangierine  will  be  ripe  in  October ;  the  St.  Michael's 
and  Maltese  Blood  will  be  in  condition  about  Christmas. 

The  Orange  luxuriatea  in  good  turfy  loam  with  a  preponder- 
ance of  clay.  I  have  used  the  Wanstead  loam,  underneath 
which  is  obtained  the  clay  from,which  bricks  are  made.  In 
this  the  Orange  succeeds  perfectly;  a  fair  proportion  of 
crushed  bones,  some  pieces  of  braloBn  charcoal,  and  a  sixth 
pui  of  decayed  manure  are  added  to  it.  The  trees  should  not 
be  overpotted.  A  tree  over  4  feet  high,  and  as  mudi  across 
the  head,  will  succeed  perfectly  in  a  12-inch  pot;  little  bushes 
will  produce  and  ripen  a  dozen  fruit  in  a  9-inoh  pot.  I  seldom 
prune  the  trees  in  winter,  bat  keep '  them  in  good  shape  by 
summer-pinching,  all  supeirfltibus  wood  being  thinned-out 
during  summer.  Except  at  the  time  the  tr^es  are  in  flower 
they  should  be  thoroughly  syringed  twice  a-day ;  they  should 
also  be  freely  watered  at  tlie  roots  after  the  fruit  is  set.  If  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  rbeta,  weak  manure  water  is  very  bene- 
ficial, or  they  may  be  surface-dressed  with  some  rich  compost, 
which  the  waterings  will  wash  downto  the  roots.  The  Oranges 
never  were  so  fine  at  Loxford  as  they  have  been  this  season, 
and  I  attribute  this  to  poo^onally  placing  some  artificial 
manure  on  the  surface  of  the  pots  and  watering  it  in.  Mr. 
William  Paul's  ^se  manure  was  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  result  was  apparent  shortly  af^  the  first  application. 

The  Orangd  is  very  ea;8ily  {ilropagated  by  gating.  One- 
year-old  Lemon  trees  form  the  best  stocks  for  this  purpose ; 
they  should  be  grown  in  5-inch  pots  the  season  previous  to 
workinfi  thesL  Tlie  operation  may  be  performed  in  January 
or  February.*  Head  the  stocks  back  to  within  about  6  inches 
from  the<s^!atte  of  the  pot,  and  graft  them  at  the  same  time ; 
what  is.  .ufikally  called  whip-gi&fting  is  the  best  method — at 
leas^,  X  adopt,  it,,  and  find  -it  answers  very  welL  •  It  is  not 
necessairy  'iP;  tongue  the  grafts ;  merely  fit  the  bark  of  the 
acTon  ati4  stock  together,  at  least,  on  one  side — It  is  better  if 
the  bark  at  both  sides  fit,  but  it  is  not  necessary — ^tie  flnnly 
with  bas^,  and  cover  the  union  witii  day  in  the  usual  manner, 
or,  if  preferred,  any  sort  of  grafting-wax  may  be  used.  I  have 
also  proved  a  recent  composition  called  the  Mastic  THomme 
Lefort  to  be  effectual  for  this  purpose.  After  the  plants  are 
grafted  place  them  in  a  house  with  a  night  temperature  of 
about  55^,  and  they  will  succeed  best  if  the  pots  are  plunged 


in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  a  hand-glass  be  placed  over  them. 
This  should  be  kept  dose  for  a  few  days,  and  not  one  in 
twenty  will  fail  to  take. 

I  have  written  the  above  in  the  interest  of  those  who  can 
find  room  for  only  a  few  plants.  A  Cucumber  house  or  pinery 
will  suit  them  very  well,  or  they  can  be  grown  in  a  vinery 
until  the  Grapes  commence  to  colour,  when  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  them.  A  little  shade  is  not  injurious.  A  dish 
or  two  of  home-grown  Oranges  are  a  nice  and  novel  addition 
to  the  dessert  at  Christmas,  and  I  speak  from  experience  when 
I  say  that  they  are  far  superior  both  as  regards  appearance 
and  flavour  to  imported  fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  cut,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  with  a  smidl  twig  of  leaves  attached,  it  will  then 
be  highly  appreciated,  as  fruit  of  this  class  is  seldom  placed 
upon  the  table  in  this  manner. — J.  Douoias. 


WINTEB-FLOWEBING  PLANTS.— No.  6. 

EBANTHEMUM  PULOHELLUIC. 

This  is  a  stove  evergreen  shrub,  with  opposite,  entire,  ob- 
long leaves,  deep  green  above,  and  paler  on  the  under  side ; 
the  flowers  are  deep  blue,  produced  in  spikes  or  heads  at  the 
points  of  the  shoots  and  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  plant  ia  of 
free  growth  and  easy  culture,  attaining  a  height  of  from  2  to 
8  feet,  and  it  is  unquestionably  the  best  plant  with  blue  flowers 
at  midwinter. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  points  of  the  shoots 
when  the  base  is  a  little  Ann,  as  will  be  the  case  about  June, 
taken  off  with  two  joints  and  the  growing  point.  Bemove 
the  lowest  pair  of  leaves,  and  insert  the  cuttings  up  to  the 
next  pair  of  leaves,  singly  in  small  pots.  These  should  be 
filled  with  a  compost  of  two  parts  loam  and  one  part  liBaf  soil, 
with  a  half  part  silver  sand.  Make  a  hole  in  the  soil,  place 
some  sand  in  t^e  bottom,  then  fill  round  the  cutting  with 
silver  sand  and  press  firm.  Place  the  pots  in  a  bottom  heat  of 
75**,  cover  them  with  a  hand  or  bell  glass,  and  keep  them  dose 
and  shaded  until  the  plants  are  rooted ;  then  gradually  with- 
draw the  hand  or  bell  glass,  by  degrees  remove  the  pots 
from  tiie  bottom  heat,  and  afterwards  transfer  them  to  the 
stove  or  a  vinery  at  work.  The  plants  should  be  shifted  into 
larger  pots  when  the  roots  become  slightly  matted  round  the 
sides  of  the  cutting  pots ;  4^-inch  or  5-inch  pots  will  be  suit- 
able. The  compost  may  now  consist  of  two  parts  fibrous  light 
loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  hiJf  a  part  of  sandy  peat,  and  a  sixth 
part  eadi  of  silver  sand  and  charcoal  in  lumps  from  the  size  of 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel  nut.  The  whole  should  be  well  mixed 
and  broken  fine,  but  not  sifted.  The  drainage  should  be  good. 
The  plants  need  not  be  again  shifted  into  larger  pots  during 
the  first  season. 

If  plants  with  a  single  stem  are  required  they  must  not  be 
pinched,  and  they  will  attain  a  height  of  about  a  foot,  and 
oloom  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoot  as  well  as  at  its  point.  If  two  or  more  shoots  are  re- 
qufred,  we  nip  out  the  point  of  the  shoot  at  the  second  pair  of 
leaves,  which  will  be  all  the  stopping  we  ought  to  give  if  the 
plants  are  to  flower  in  the  following  winter.  The  shoots  will 
not  need  any  staking  or  tying,  but  they  should  be  kept  about 
1  foot  from  the  glass,  and  the  situation  should  be  hght  and 
moderately  airy.  They  are  the  better  of  a  moist  atmosphere 
and  of  a  light  sprinkling  overhead  morning  and  evening ;  but 
.  this  sprinkling  with  water  should  not  be  continued  after  the 
leaves  are  full-sized,  for  Hie  water  dripping  or  hanging  from 
the  points  of  the  leaves  causes  them  to  become  black  and  dry- 
up,  marring  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  whether  on  the  plant  or 
in  a  cut  state. 

Copious  supplies  of  water  are  required ;  the  main  point  is 
to  keep  the  leaves  from  flagging  and  yet  not  give  any  water 
before  the  soil  becomes  dry.  If  the  plants  are  allowed  to  be- 
come dry,  the  lower  leaves  will  fall  and  the  heads  of  bloom 
will  be  small.  After  September  only  enough  water  should  be 
given  to  keep  the  leaves  fresh,  for,  so  long  as  this  object  is 
attained,  the  drier  the  plants  are  kept  the  more  strongly  they 
will  flower.  After  they  are  advancing  for  flowering  the  soil 
should  be  kept  moist. 

Flowering  commences  with  me  in  November,  is  at  its  best 
in  December  and  early  in  January,  and  continues  until  March. 
To  have  the  longest  continuance  of  bloom  the  plants  should 
be  in  two  stages  or  more  of  growth — ^that  is,  there  should  be 
young  plants,  two-year-old,  and  old  plants.  The  old  plants 
will  bloom  earlier  than  the  youngest,  or  the  plants  may  he  kept 
in  winter  in  a  temperature  at  night  of  5(f,  and  introduced  to 
I  one  of  55**  to  60*"  as  they  are  required  to  bloom.    In  a  tern- 
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poMtiire  of  4S°  to  £0°  ftt  nieht  Uuf  will  not  in  ffsi  if  the  Boil 
■nd  atmoaphara  be  diy,  and  plants  ao  kept  flower  in  Ifaroh. 

Alter  the  floweriDg  ii  orer  the  planti  ahould  be  ont  back  to 
two  joints,  oi  if  the  growths  are  wm^  to  ane,  leaTing,  bow- 
erer.  tbs  shoota  at  vanons  lengths,  so  as  to  givs  the  desired 
boah  foim .  When  the  fresh  shoots  are  2  or  3  inohes  long, 
torn  the  plants  oDt  of  the  pots,  remoTe  most  of  the  old  BOil, 
•nd  rt'pot  in  the  same  siia  of  pot,  keeping  moist  and  shaded 
mtU  the  plants  have  r«oaT«red  the  potting,  and  thsn  expose 
them  foil;  to  Light,  pincliiDg  ont  the  points  of  the  shoots  as 
leqnired  up  to  July,  so  as  to  seoore  a  good  shape,  and  bj  the 
middle  of  that  month  the;  should  hare  the  final  shift.  The 
aize  of  the  pots  will  of  oonrse  vary  with  Uie  size  of  the  plants, 
bat  thsM  shoold  not  have  reiy  tnaoh  pot  room,  as  when  this 
■I  liberal  they  are  apt  to  have  long  joints  and  weak  shoots, 
which  do  not  produce  good  heads  of  bloom, 

FLUifBAOO  aoccnrzA  bdpbbba. 

The  leaTss  are  OTats,  aboat  5  or  6  inohei  long,  3}  inches 
io  3}  inehaa  wide,  and  bright  deep  green.  The  flower*  Me  of 
a  Tory  pleasing  bright  ros?  soarlet,  prodaeed  in  rather  loog 
loom  spike*.  The  plant  attains  a  height  of  about  3  laet,  and 
is  of  sUIt  ereot  habit.  It  ia  *  stove  eve^;r»«D,  one  of  the  flneat 
of  winter'flowering,  plants,  ""'"■"g  into  flower  in  Deoamber 
•nd  oontinning  through  January  into  February.  It  is  useful 
(or  eatting,  though  the  fiowers  ara  aot  so  andaring  as  those  of 
many  plant*.  Its  eultare  is  rery  may.  It  rsquires  a  eompost 
of  two  parts  flbrous  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  a  like  quantity  of 
•andj  peat,  and  a  tree  admixture  of  sharp  sand  and  good 
dnioMgi.  The  mahi  poiat  is  to  maintain  a  good  root  action, 
which  is  best  etieated  by  keeping  the  pots  in  ft  slight  bottom 
beat — not  that  bottom  heat  is  essential  forthe  plant's  sucoess. 
It  rsqnires  a  light  and  airy  position,  and  during  growth  an 
abnndaut  snpply  of  wat«T,  but  none  should  be  given  antil  the 
•oil  beeomea  dry.  After  September  merely  keep  the  leave* 
jrom  flagging,  but  whan  the  flower-spikes  appear  water  oo- 
}MOBaly.  Alter  flowering  shorten  eaeh  shoot  to  two,  three,  or 
more  eyes,  cutting  the  weakest  shoots  moat  closely;  and  when 
it  grow*  fmely,  repot,  removiag  as  much  of  the  old  soil  m  pos- 
eiUe  without  injuring  the  roots.  The  tree  growth  of  tb4  plant 
afterwards  greatly  depends  on  the  care  with  which  this  is  done. 
After  repotting  encoorage  growth  with  a  moist  atmosphere, 
And  keep  the  plants  dose  for  a  time  until  the;  are  re-eetablished, 
then  water  freely  and  admit  air  moderately.  Shift  the  plants 
into  larger  pola  by  the  middle  of  July.  As  the  shoot*  grow 
onet  thsy  need  no  supports,  but  if  they  crowd  each  other  they 
«heuld  be  neatly  staked  out. 

Cattings  oI  the  young  shoots  with  the  bate  just  firm  bot 
not  hard,  or  the  short  stubby  shoots  about  3  inohes  long,  taken 
<iS  close  to  whence  they  proceed,  strike  freely  if  inserted  in 
■ilvar  sand  and  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  TG°,  covering  with 
a  band  or  bell  glass,  and  shading  from  bright  sun.  They 
may  be  taken  off  any  time  during  summer.  They  should  be 
potted-oS  when  rooted,  and  grown  on  in  the  stove.  By  the 
second  winter  they  will  be  good  plants. — (1.  Abbbi. 

ELECTION  OF  KITCHEN   VEGETABLES. 
I-B^Tv  read  with  great  interest  the  late  "election  of  Base*," 

and  I  write  to  snggast  to  some  enterprising  horticulturist  an 
election  of  vegetables.  Now  that  the  nurserymen's  lists  are 
coming  to  hand,  everyone  containing  such  a  formidable  seleo- 
tioB,  each  ol  the  selected  "  best,"  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
amy  but  the  most  experienced  to  know  what  to  select  or  what 

it  six  or  eight  sorts  of  Peas  and  three  or  four  sorts  of  most 
other  vegatables  «ere  elected,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
many,  as  well  as  to — Pitbb. 

GLASS  WALL-COPING. 
Wb  pi«feT  a  glazed  shelter,  a  lean-to  ouhard  house  in  fact ; 
but  as  you  (a  correspondent,  "  1.  F.")  nave  decided  on  a 
coping,  we  teoommeud  yon  to  try  Farham's  Patent  Glass 
Copings,  for  we  know  of  reliable  testimonials  in  their  favour. 
To  enable  you  to  judge  of  them  we  extract  the  following  from 
Mr.  Parhun's  prospectus ; — "  This  patent  coping  is  made  in 
<-(eet  lengths  (except  the  end  leoguis,  which  ore  3  feet),  and 
is  generally  made  3  feet  deep,  or  for  high  walls  3  feet  deep. 
It  is  fixed  to  the  wall  by  screws  into  wooden  plugs  or  waU- 
plataa  nnder  the  stone  ooping,  and  is  steadied  fay  iron  st^s 
nacbing  from  the  front  Mr*  to  the  wall  at  every  jnnotion  of 


the  lengths.  The  framewoA  of  the  coping  oonnti*  of  wrought- 
iron  channelled  rafter*  3  feet  ^>art,  strongly  rivetted  into 
iron  front  and  back  bars,  the  front  bars  cranked  for  joining 
at  the  ends  of  each  length.  On  the«e  rsf  ters  the  glass  rests  in 
squares  about  1  toot  deep  by  3  feet  wide,  two  squares  to  each 
panel,  and  is  kept  in  plaos  by  light  iron  cover  plates,  secnied 
by  two  screw  pins  with  brass  nuts  to  each  rafter.  To  remove 
the  glass  it  is  only  neoeasaiy  to  unscrew  tbe  brass  nuts ;  and  if 
it  is  demred  to  take  down  the  iron  framing,  it  can  be  readily 
done  by  drawing  the  screws  attaohlng  it  to  the  wall." 


-# 


i,  Tnait plula,  the Imgtta* liff^n* at  Ihaindsu 

i,  Buk  tei  B»d  with  Hi«v>  lo  vosdiu  plug  is  «i 
t,  I,  Wood  pingi  In  wslL 


BTBAWBERRT  PLANTS  FOB  FOBCINQ. 

The  subject  of  storing  Strawberry  plants  tor  forcing,  brought 
forward  by  lb.  Record,  is  a  seasonable  one,  and  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  all  those  who  take  on  interest  in  the  lugh 
cultivation  of  that  fruit ;  and  if  soma  el  those  who  have  had 
large  experience  in  treating  the  Strawberry  for  forcing  will 
come  forward  and  state  their  practice,  I  feel  sure  the  infor- 
mation would  be  highly  valued  by  many,  especially  young 
gardeners. 

I  hold  with  Ut.  Becord  that  the  severe  treatment  the  plants 
very  often  receive  while  they  are  at  "rest,"  is  very  detrimental 
to  the  future  well-being  of  both  plants  and  crop.  Nothing  is 
more  so  in  my  opinion  than  the  prootioe  of  some  to  pack  them 
away  on  their  side*  against  a  wolL  Iiet  anyone  with  an  obser- 
vant eye  look  at  planta  after  being  treated  in  thia  manner, 
and  I  think  he  wUl  come  away  convinced  they  deserve  to  be 
treated  in  a  way  more  natorol  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
hardly  think  it  good  treatment  to  allow  the  planta  when  they 
should  be  at  rest  to  be  fully  exposed  to  heavy  rains  and  snow 
atorms,  aa  they  muSt  neeeseanly  be  if  plunged  in  open-air 
borders,  tor  the  heat  of  the  ground  and  the  exoessiTe  moisture 
tend  to  keep  them  in  a  continual  state  of  excitement.  I  am 
aware  that  in  estabiishmenls  where  large  quantities  have  to  be 
forced  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  this  method,  but  we  vrish  toamva 
at  the  best  mode  of  keeping  them  through  the  winter  months. 
I  prefer  to  provide  a  covered  space  tor  them,  and  none  better 
tl^n  tbe  space  offered  them  in  late  vioeriea.  Peach  hoaaea,  or 
cold  frvnoi  tX  thi*  stMon,  and  next  to  that  eoith  piU  wber« 
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they  can  be  more  readily  protected.  This  is  the  practice  we 
follow  a0  f ar  as  we  possibly  can,  and  we  find  we  get  stronger 
growth  and  better  iixiit  from  plants  treated  in  this  way  **  kept 
tolerably  dry,  bat  never  allowed  to  flag,"  than  from  those 
plunged  in  ashes  oat  of  doors. 

The  varieties  we  grow  are  old  and  tried  ones,  as  oar  limited 
space  will  not  allow  as  to  cultivate  more  than  those  we  can  de- 
pend apon.  Keens'  Seedling  is  the  variety  we  nse  for  the  first 
crop,  and  when  it  can  be  obtained  trae  I  have  never  known  it 
fail.  We  have  placed  it  on  a  shelf  in  oar  early  vinery,  when 
we  have  started  it  on  the  Ist  of  December,  and  gathered  ripe 
frait  by  the  second  week  of  the  following  March.  EcUpse  is 
said  to  be  eqaal  to  it,  but  I  have  not  tried  it.  For  second  and 
later  crops  we  grow  President,  Sir  Harry,  and  Hyatt's  British 
Qaeen ;  the  latter  is  a  fine-flavoared  Strawberry,  a  free  setter, 
and  dwarfer  than  the  British  Qaeen. 

I  should  like  to  ask  whether  it  has  been  the  experience  of 
any  of  your  correspondents  to  have  better  fruit  from  a  plant 
with  a  single  crown  than  from  one  with  more  crowns  ?  I  prefer 
the  former  myself,  but  I  am  sony  to  see  several  of  my  plants 
this  season  with  from  three  to  four  crowns.  I  can  only 
account  for  it  in  supposing  the  plants  have  made  a  second 
growth,  and  I  have  found  the  crowns  of  this  second  growth  do 
not  always  get  sufficiently  matured  to  enable  them  to  fruit,  but 
that  they  ^nll  instead  produce  a  lot  of  foliage. — J.  Mowbbat. 


NEW   HYBRID   BEDDING    VIOLAS   AND    NEW 

PANSIES. 

Thb  following  varieties  placed  in  commerce  by  Messrs. 
Dicksons  &  Co.,  of  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  were  omitted  in 
the  lists  in  the  *'  Gardeners*  Tear  Book "  for  1878,  though 
ihfsj  had  received  first-class  certificates  from  most  competent 
tribunals  in  Scotland,  and  we  now  supply  the  deficiency,  the 
descriptions  being  those  of  the  raisers. 

HYBBin  BBDDIVO  VIOLAS. 

Dicksofu*  King. — Bluish  purple,  with  dark  blotch.  The  flower, 
which  is  of  good  substance,  is  as  large  as  an  ordinaory  Pansy. 
Habit  veiy  free  and  compact,  keeping  up  a  constant  snccesaion  of 
bloom ;  flowers  stand  well  above  the  fohage.  A  very  flne  bedder. 
Pint- class  certificate,  Scottish  Pansv  Society,  June,  1972. 

Snow/lake. — Clear  waxy  white,  alightiy  pencilled.  The  flowers 
are  very  thick  and  leathery.  The  plant  is  of  neat  and  compact 
habit,  a  most  profuse  bloomer,  a  very  distinct  and  flne  bedder. 
First-class  certificate,  Edinburgh,  June,  1872. 

The  Tory. — ^Deep  plum,  witn  dark  blotch;  flowers  of  great 
substance,  distinct  colour.  A  capital  grower,  of  compact  and 
free-branching  habit,  a  first-rate  bloomer.  Flowers  stand  well 
above  the  foliage  One  of  the  best.  First-class  certificate,  Edin- 
bxi^h,  June,  1872. 

White  PerfeeHon. — Clear  paper  white,  centre  slightly  streaked 
with  violet.  Flower  lars^e  and  of  good  substance.  Habit  all  that 
can  be  desired.  A  very  distinct  variety,  and  a  great  acquisition. 
First-class  certificate,  Scottish  Pansy  Society,  June,  1872. 

BSnniNO  PAK6IS8. 

In  Memoriam. — ^Beautiful  soft  violet  purple,  with  flne  yellow 
eye,  surrounded  by  solid  black  blotch;  large,  thick,  leathery 
flowers,  not  affected  by  the  weather.  A  free  grower,  of  vigorous 
and  coxnpact  habit,  and  a  most  profuse  bloomer.  Messrs.  Dick- 
sons  &  (So,  consider  this  the  finest  bedding  Pansy  ever  sent  out. 
First-class  certificate,  Caledonian  Hort.  Soc,  July,  1872. 

Begina, — ^Exceedingly  dwarf  and  compact  white  bedding 
Pansy ;  medium-sized  flower  of  good  substance,  orange  eye,  with 
dark  purple  blotch.  A  good  grower  and  most  profuse  bloomer. 
First-class  certificate,  Caledonian  Hort.  Soc.,  June,  1871. 

Scotia. — Clear  azure  blue,  with  distinct  yellow  eye,  medium- 
sized  flower  of  good  substance  A  ifee  grower.  First-class  cer- 
tificate, Edinburgh,  June,  1872. 

SHOW  piNsnss. 

Eriestane.—'PuTe  white  ground,  with  light  jrarple  belt,  solid 
blotch  and  dense  eye,  constant,  extra.  First-class  certificate, 
Scottish  Pansy  Society,  June,  1872. 

BisZtfn.— Pure  white  ground ;  broad,  rich,  purple  belt ;  dense 
blotch,  and  flne  eye.  A  fine  show  flower.  First-class  certificate, 
Scottish  Pansy  Society,  June,  1872. 

Janey  Anderaon.^whiiie  self,  solid  violet-purple  blotch.  A 
large  flower  of  great  substance,  very  constant.  A  strong  healthy 
grower,  always  flt  for  exhibition.  First-class  certiflcate,  Scottisn 
Pansy  Socie^,  June,  1872. 

TAKCT  PANBIX8. 

Cairngorm. — ^Large,  rich,  bronze  blotch ;  upper  petals  salmon 
Teinedwith  purple,  side  and  under  petals  margined  with  shaded 
orange;  very  pecuHar  and  distinct.  First-class  certificate, 
Scottisn  Pansy  Society,  June,  1872.  K'^.m 

Mrs,  Webiter. — Large  violet-purple  blotch;   shaded   plum 


upper  petsls,  distinctljr  margined  on  all  petala  with  pale  yellow^ 
extra.  First-class  certificate,  Caledonian  Horticultxural  Society^ 
July,  1872. 

W,  M.  Welsh. — Large,  solid,  velvety  maroon  blotch ;  upper 
petals  margined  with  lake,  side  and  under  petals  distinctiy  mar- 
gined with  rich  vellow;  fine  form  and  suDstance.  One  of  the 
best  exhibition  flowers.  First-class  certificate,  Scottish  Pansy 
Society,  June,  1872. 

EMERALD  GEM  PEA. 

As  you  had  occasion  to  publish  two  resolutions  of  the  Fruit> 
Committee,  in  which  they  ask  us  to  ^ve  up  the  name  of 
Emerald  Gem  as  applied  to  Danecroft  Rival,  we  trust  you  will 
afford  us  space  to  protest  against  what  we  consider  to  be  an  un- 
warrantable assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  and  a. 
great  injustice  to  us ;  as  we  declare  most  positively  that  we  have 
never  applied  the  name  of  Emerald  Gem  to  Danecroft  Rival^ 
and  that  though  from  certain  official  or  semi-official  publica- 
tions it  would  appear  that  the  Committee's  decision  is  founded 
upon  the  trial  of  our  new  Pea  with  Danecroft  Rival  at  Chiswick. 
We  know  that  Danecroft  Rival  was  not  sown,  nor  any  Pea  under 
that  name,  at  the  Society's  gardens  last  season,  nor,  as  we  believe^ 
since  1860,  when  it  was  reported  on  in  the  Society's  '*  Pro* 
ceedings,"  vol.  i.,  p.  377,  as  under : — 

Dillistone's  Early Jane  StSnd. 

Sangster's  No.  1   ,,     29th. 

Early  Emperor July  Srd. 

Danecroft  Rival „     Srd. 

Showing  a  difference  of  eleven  days  between  DiUistone  aaJ 
Danecroft  Rivsl,  which  is  in  strict  accordance  with  our  own  ex- 
perience, and  at  page  878  the  same  result  is  shown  exactiy,. 
though  by  another  process. 

Dillistone's  is  not  eleven  days  nor  even  two  days  earlier  than 
Emerald  Gem,  which  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  Peas  in  existence. 

The  facts  show,  as  we  conceive,  not  merely  that  the  Committee 
have  never  had  the  two  Peas,  Emerald  Gem  and  Danecroft' 
Rival,  before  them  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  consequently 
have  arrived  at  their  decision  without  sufficient  evidence  U^ 
justify  their  declaring  the  two  Peas  identical ;  but  also  that  th» 
conclusion  is  positively  contrary  to  the  evidence  before  them^ 
or  in  their  own  library,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  extract. 

We  wish  to  avoid  speaking  offensively,  but  it  appears  to  ub- 
that  the  Committee  make  several  utterances  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  They  had  a  Pea  growing  in  their  garden  last 
sununer,  No.  6,  somewhat  similar  to  Danecroft  Rival,  but  under 
another  name  (see  page  147  of  the  official  report  just  issued),  to 
which  they  affix  the  words,  "  This  is  considered  to  be  the  same 
as  Danecroft  Rival."  Immediately  under  follows  our  Emerald 
Gem  or  First  of  All,  No.  6,  with  this  description,  "  This  i& 
similar  to  the  preceding,  it  has  smaller  pods,  and  comes  into- 
fiower  two  days  earlier." 

We  know  that  if  the  No.  5  Pea  was  Danecroft  Rival,  oun»> 
would  have  come  into  fiower  ten  or  twelve  days  earlier. 

After  this  official  report  of  the  Committee  they  publish  in 
your  paper  a  resolution  in  which  they  say,  "  The  Emerald  Genk 
Pea  having  been  decided  by  the  Committee  to  be  identical  with 
Danecroft  Rival,  the  Committee  recommend  Messrs.  Sution  to 
withdraw  the  name  of  Emerald  Gem  as  applied  to  Danecroft- 
Rival." 

We  know  another  Pea  of  this  same  grass-^en  type  which,, 
though  not  nearly  so  early  as  Emerald  Gem,  is  as  laree  as  Kins: 
of  the  Marrows,  and  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  call  all  grass* 
green  Peas  Danecroft  Rivals,  as  to  say  that  all  the  modent. 
wrinkled  Peas  are  Knight's  Marrowfats. 

Under  these  tircumstances  we  feel  fully  justified  in  retaining: 
the  name  Emerald  Gem  for  our  own  Pea.  which  we  know  to  b» 
quite  distinct  from  Danecroft  Rival,  and  which  latter  is  tiiu» 
proved  from  the  Society's  **  Proceedings  "  of  1861  to  have  been 
a  much  later- Pea  than  either  of  the  two  grown  at  Chiswick  last^ 
summer. 

We  have  taken  every  csre  so  to  describe  the  Pea  in  our* 
advertisement  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake  in  regard 
to  the  name,  and  we  are  gratified  to  learn  from  letters  £ily 
received  how  entirely  the  opinion  of  the  horticultural  public  ia 
with  us  in  this  matter.  We  only  regret  that  we  have  not  ik 
stock  of  seed  sufficient  to  supply  the  numerous  orders  daily 
coming  in  from  the  trade.  Remembering  the  numerous  trials 
of  this  Pea  made  for  us  last  year  by  the  most  eminent  gardeners 
in  the  kingdom,  and  by  the  principal  seedsmen  of  this  and 
other  countries,  whose  letters  have  been  puUished  in  your 
paper,  we  look  forward  with  confidence  to  tne  coming  season, 
when  we  believe  Emerald  Gem  will  become  the  most  popular  ot 
all  early  Peas. — Sutton  &  Sons. 


Tablb  DscoBiTioNS. — I  did  not  allude  to  catting  the  table- 
cloths, simply  because  that  is  not  necessary,  as  slips  are  ased, 
and  after  they  are  arranged  the  cloth  is  ironed ;  but  I  think, 
notwithstanding  this,  that  the  tableoloth  does  enter  into  the 
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qnesiion.  Ladies  are  proud  of  their  table  linen,  and  a  hand- 
some damask  tablecloth  is  no  small  item  in  a  well-ordered 
dinner.  Bat  with  this  STstem  it  is  impossible.  The  table  is 
«oTered,  not  with  one  cloth  bat  seyeral ;  and  this  has  always 
«eemed  to  me  to  spoil  in  a  slight  degree  the  arrangement. — 
D.,  Deal.  

GBOS  COLMAN  GRAPE. 

I  WILL  not  attempt,  nor  have  I  the  means  to  demonstrate, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  continental  production — 
whether  to  casual  results  or  judicious  selection  by  some  worthy 
member  of  the  craft ;  but  whateyer  its  origin,  I  am  certain 
of  one  thing,  that  in  it  we  possess  a  Grape  of  the  first 
^oality. 

Gros  Colman  is  of  free  growth,  robust  in  constitution,  and 
«et8  under  any  ordinary  treatment  like  a  Hamburgh.  The 
tmnohes  are  produced  in  great  quantities,  of  a  compact  round 
ttam,  something  after  the  style  of  the  Hamburghs,  uid  arerage 
when  fully  swelled  from  1  to  4  lbs.  in  weight.  The  berries  are 
•quite  round,  yery  thin-skianed  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  late  Idnds,  and  are  the  largest  Uacks  in  cultiyation. 
Their  jet  exterior  carries  a  magnificent  bloom.  Their  flayour 
when  zipe  is  yery  juicy,  mellow,  and  rich,  and  loses  nothing 
lij  the  bunches  hanging  months  after  ripening,  as  the  berries 
letain  a  plumpness  found  in  few  Grapes  in  March.  This  ob- 
«eryation  appUes  alike  to  it  when  planted  in  a  house  with  Lady 
Downe's,  Alicante,  Barbarossa,  Black  Prince,  and  others,  or 
tinder  pot  culture.  "Why  the  sterling  merits  of  this  Grape  as 
regards  flayour,  colour,  (fee,  should  be  impugned  by  some  as 
^hey  haye  been,  I  cannot  imderstand.  Probably  the  imperfect 
lepresentatiyes  sometimes  met  with  may  haye  furnished  erro- 
neous inferences,  and  therefore  should  not  be  regarded  as  oon- 
•olnsiye. — J.  M.  C. 


I  I  will  add  a  list  of  plants  flowering  in  the  open  air,  hoping 
it  may  proye  of  use  to  some  of  your  numerous  readers,  and 
will  conclude  by  a  few  remarks  on  those  I  think  deserving 
of  more  attention  in  English  gardens. 


GABDEN  PLANKS. 


A  7SW  stout  planks  are  so  seryioeable  in  a  garden  that  I 
think  it  desirable  to  call  general  attention  to  the  fact.  Useful 
40  they  undoubtedly  are  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  daring 
smtunm  and  wintmr  that  they  are  most  yalued ;  then,  when 
.:gArden  paths,  frequently  saturated  with  moisture,  become 
more  or  less  rotten  upon  the  Surface,  a  line  of  planks  laid 
along  one  side  affords  a  passage  to  wheelbarrows  without 
damage  to  the  walks,  and  certainly  with  less  Ubour  to  the 
men.  A  path  with  its  surface  furrowed  by  wheel-ruts,  and 
a  wheel-marked  lawn,  ^e  alike  unsightly,  and  therefore  ob- 
jectionable. Moreoyer,  there  occur  winten — notably  the  pre- 
sent— ^with  so  few  or  such  late  frosts  as  to  be  quite  unsuitable 
-for  wheeling  manure  on  the  land,  so  that  this  important  opera- 
tion becomes  a  yery  laborious  undertaking,  and  the  soil  oyer 
^hieh  the  wheels  pass  is  kneaded  into  a  hard  wet  mass.  By 
the  nee  of  planks  all  this  is  ayoided,  the  paths  are  preseired 
intact,  the  garden  soil  is  not  turned  into  mud,  there  is  a 
oonsiderable  saying  of  labour,  and  the  plan  is  yery  conduciye 
to  neatness. 

Daring  the  whole  of  this  winter  of  excessiye  wetness  I  haye 
liad  seyeral  men  constantly  employed  with  wheelbarrows  and 
planks  remoying  yarious  kinds  of  soil,  sand,  grayel,  turf,  ma- 
viure,  and  other  materials,  with  little,  if  any,  hindrance  from 
the  wet,  or  rather  from  the  water;  for  yery  frequently  the 
«arf  ace  of  the  land  oyer  which  wheelbarrows  were  passing  was 
covered  with  water,  and  would  haye  been  impassable  without 
the  planks. 

Narrow-wheeled  barrows,  such  as  are  in  general  use  for  all 
kinds  of  heayy  earthwork,  are  preferable  to  the  regular  broad- 
vheeled  garden  barrows  for  use  with  planks,  from  their  lighter 
draught,  and  the  greater  ease  with  which  they  are  emptied. — 

SnWAJkD  LUCXHUBST. 


GAEDENING  AT  CANNES. 

I  HAys  perused  with  some  interest  an  article  written  as  far 
back  as  December  16th,  1863,  on  gardening  here,  and  shall  be 
obliged  if  you  can  afford  space  for  the  few  following  relatiye 
remarks. 

The  Eucalyptus  globulus,  then  mentioned  by  Mr.  Taylor  as 
being  sown  in  March,  1862,  haye  now  attained  the  height  of 
55  feet,  being,  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  4  feet  in  circumference. 
The  leayes  and  small  branches  are  used  for  distilling,  and  sold 
at  from  six  to  eight  francs  per  hundred  kilogrammes  [2«.  4d. 
to  St.  2d.  per  cwt.] — ^yery  different  from  the  high  price  said  to 
be  giyen  in  the  Mauritius. 


AMtelA  dMllwta 

iDTriobotiya 

loph«nUui 

otaU 
AtatUan  Dm  4a  Xftlakoff 


TexiUuiam 

Thompflonl 

Achmefturii 


AKsntom  mexlonqm 
Alynam  nuritiiniun 
Antmoaei 
BiflBaiDift  (nimnitii 
BuddlM  nMAOMMiin 
Bellis  porennis  fl.-pL 
Oonrea  oardbaalis 


albtt 
Gftpnurift  UneeoUt* 
Cauistemon  Titnttiftle 
CaBsift  tomentOM 

■nttnlia 
Oeaaothof  asanas 

dentatns 
Oalyeaatlma  pneoos 
Oesbnin  amantiaoam 
Chiyanfchrnnnm  frataacami 

Oomtesse  de  Cluimbord,  and 
the  yellow  rtoAaij 
CSoImm  leaodMiB 
Oitras  BiearadJa 
Caphea  eminens 

platyeentra 
ChonMEema  UleifoUoa 

niuiam 
Calendula  of&dnalis 
CamattoM 
GydameBs 
Balaixea  soaBdans 
Dahlia  arborea 
Daphne  indioa 

Maselil 
Datnaarbcnea 
Eriooephaku  aromatiinu 
Eapatoriam  xnlcranthom 

grandiflonun  allmm 
SMoboteya  Japoniea 
Eaealyptas  g^buloa 
OreTiUea  Thalomanni 

rotfmaTinifoUa 

poaioea  splendeiui 
Hakea  eaoalyptoidM 

Victoria 
HabrothazanTU  elegans 


Hahrothamnas  tairiffnlatos 

aoraatlaoom 
Heliotropes 
looiuoma  WaiMMfletfi 

teboloia 

ooooinea 

ToneUIana 
Iriaee 

Iberia  Bumpei  IIohwbs 
Xonopflidinni  aoaule 

aoaolealba 
Jaaminnm  nadlfloraai 
BlUMdyaotata 

omtaalba 

oyata  Ulaoina 
liopexia  miniata 
Lavandola  dentata 
Ubonia  iloribanda 
yr»n**«v^  delicatitjulraa 
linam  tigrinom 
Lyeiamafrom 
Mahonlag 

MT<^ram  panifoUaia 
Kicotiaoae 
KazciMaa 
NesaopUla  faalgBis 

alba 
Osteospermaxn  mociliieraflK 
OsmanthoB  fragrana 
Oxalia  Teraioolor 
Folygala  graadifloca 

DaUnaisiana 
nmelea  deosaata 
Panaiea 

Phlox  Drananondi 
Primnla  ainenaia 
Bibea  apedoaom 
Boemannoa  ofBdnalis 
Boaena 

Baaeda  odorita 
Bparmaania  afrieana 
SteTia  aalieifolU 
Sslvia  geananaioBa 

prinoepa 

^yWestrla 

eriocalyz 
Tacaonla  iguea 


moUiaaima 
Templetonia  glaaca 
Tenaiuja  tmUoana 
Tnaailago  soaTaotans 
Veronioaa 
Violaa 


The  irst  to  be  mentioned  on  my  list  are  the  Abutilons, 
charming  malyaoeous  plants,  and  their  flowering  nearly  the 
whole  year  is  enough  to  make  them  appreciated  by  all  ioyera 
of  hoPticulture.  Next  comes  the  Chrysanthemum  firutescens 
and  its  yarieties — ^plants  of  easy  cultiyation,  and  inyaluable 
for  cut  flowers.  Correas  and  Ghorozemas  seem  to  be  perfectly 
hardy  here ;  the  former  is  apt  to  die-off  in  the  summer  with- 
out any  perceptible  cause.  Delairea  scandens  I  cannot  pass 
oyer  unnoticed,  being  at  the  present  time  covered  with  its 
golden  yellow  flowers,  Ji^  some  instances  completely  hiding 
the  stems  of  Oliye  trees  to  the  height  of  more  than  30  feet. 
For  pot  culture  and  window  gardening  this  plant  is  invaluable, 
proyiding  frost  be  kept  from  it.  [This  is  known  more  gene- 
rally as  Senecio  mikanioides,  and  popularly  called  G^ooan 
lyy.-^Ens.]  Lopezia  miniata  is  a  nice  little  plant  for  grow- 
ing in  pots,  always  reminding  me  of  a  miniature  MonochiBtnm 
ensiferum.  Layandula  dentata,  although  not  showy,  flowers 
throughout  the  year»  and,..de8eryes  more  attention  than  is 
generally  bestowed  upon  it.  Kibes  speoiosum  is  one  of  the 
best  of  our  hardy  winter-flowering  shrubs.  .Of  Violas,  Wilsonii 
is  my  fayourite,  commencing  to  flower  long  before  any  other 
yariety  I  know ;  it  is  very  sweet,  and  the  flower-stalks  very 
long,  which  makes  it  yalnable  for  bouquets,  the  only  drawba<dc 
being  its  rather  pale  colour. 

Before  concluding,  I  may  add  I  visited  a  few  days  since  the 
Jardin  d*Acclimatation  ol  St.  Mandrier,  and  there  saw  Stre- 
litzia  reginsB  flowering  abundantly  in  the  open  air,  and  was 
informed  by  Monsieur  P.  Ohabeaud,  the  able  head  gardener, 
that  it  resisted  10*  frost  before  losing  its  leaves ;  if  so,  it  ia 
deserring  of  further  trial. 

The  weather  has  this  season  been  veiy  rainy  and  unfavour- 
able for  our  numerous  yisitors,  the  past  fortnight  more  settled, 
with  some  bright  days  of  sunshine,  making  one  apt  to  foiget 
the  days  of  confinement,  and  appreciate  more  warmly  those 
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of  soDBhine  uid  flcnran^— Oso.   WomEAif,   Qardentr,    FiUa 
Victoria,  Carnie*. 

[Tool  oommmiiMtioiu  used  no  apoloe?,  and  vill  be  wel- 
comed.— Eds.]  


DRAINING  BOGGY  BOILS. 
YoDB  oorreBpondeiit  "  Y."  Mka  for  iaformatioii  oi 


a  the  best 
a  ol  di'auiiDg  bogg;  soil.  H^Ting  had  soms  Bucoeesfn] 
eiperieaoe  in  this,  I  vonld  advise  him  to  drain  with  stones  as 
the  only  safe  material  to  use.  The  ordinftry  olay  pipes  soon 
became  oboked  anises  Xbaj  are  large,  placed  on  a  bed  of  fiat 
stonea,  and  have  a  coating  above  them  not  lees  than  8  to 
10  inches  thick.  Wood  maj  do  it  it  consists  of  large  branches 
of  oak,  Spaoish  eheetnnt,  or  larch,  indeed  anj  hardwooded 
timber  tliat  would  not  perish  soon.  We  often  Gnd,  in  a  state 
of  almost  peTfect  preserratioti,  in  deep  bogs,  old  Oak  trees 
vbich  most  have  been  bnried  for  a  great  nninber  of  ;eais.  If 
such  are  at  hand  and  of  a  good  size  I  see  no  reason  vhj  they 
should  not  be  used  with  Baeoess,  but  there  most  be  a  good 
body  of  them  to  prevent  a  stoppage.  If  I  were  "  Y."  I  should 
dismifB  theidea  of  faggot^,  as  they  are  too  perishable.  Thsyma; 
anener  for  a  few  years,  but  the  end  would  be  disappointment. 
As  soon  as  they  begin  to  decay  they  slop  the  drain,  and  the 
earth  sinking  causes  endless  troable  in  filling-up  to  keep  a  level 
surface ;  and  in  gross  land  this  is  no  easy  matter.  I  dioined 
a  piece  of  bog  here  four  or  five  years  ago ;  I  then  put  on 
dreine,  which  were  of  stone,  bionohea  of  spraee  fir,  Ac  . 
keep  the  earth  from  falling  amongst  the  stones;  and  I  found 
the  other  d^,  when  opening  some  of  the  drains,  that  they 
were  working  to  perfection,  water  running  freely  and  aa  dear 
as  erystal.  Of  course  when  putting  thsm  down  1  was  earefal 
to  secure  a  good  ran ;  without  thie,  in  boggy  soik  drains  are 

As  T^ards  sod-drains,  I  ne^er  heard  of  them,  and  I  ehoold 
think  it  would  be  money  and  time  thrown  away  to  malie  ineh 

I  will  now  desoribe  how  stone  drains  are  made  about  hers, 
and  no  other  are  used.  We  more  or  lesa  all  know  how  drain- 
ing wa«  euried  on  by  our  forefather*  in  England;  indeed, 
some  drains  are  so  made  at  the  present  day  with  the  best 
possible  resnlts — namely,  by  simply  making  a  trench  and 
partly  fllUng  it  with  any  stone  that  might  come  to  hand.  I 
allude  to  draining  land,  of  course.  Our  forefathers  hod  these 
BqQare  drMns,  too,  formed  by  building  two  sides  and  covering 
with  a  flat  stone,  here  called  caps.  Drains  of  this  description 
are  mnch  employed  here  when  a  stream  is  to  be  carried  nnder- 
greund,  or  for  main  drains  where  much  water  is  expected, 
carrying  the  side  or  branch  drains  into  them;  but  in  boggy 
Boils  it  is  neoeesary  to  flag  the  bottom  first,  so  as  to  have  a 
foundation  for  the  ndes,  and  to  keep  tba  soil  from  washing 
away  or  wnking,  and  so  causing  a  breakdown.  My  employer 
likee  a  goodly  number  of  this  olasi  lor  the  convenience  of 

IT  land-dtaining  generally,  there  are  two  other  forms  ;  the 


by  fig- 1  what  is 


best  is  a  triangle.  It  will  be 
meant,  and  that  fiattish 
■tones  are  required.  I  find 
aboQt  one  cartload  is  neces- 
sary to  form  3  to  10  yards  of 
drain.  Perhaps  it  will  be  ae 
well  for  ma  to  say  that  the 
trenefa  for  the  drams  should 
be  taken  out  about  2  feet 
wide,  and  gradually  slant  in- 
wards to  about  10  inches  or 
a  foot  at  the  bottom.  I  like 
to  have  it  3  feet  wide  at  the 
top  if  it  is  necessary  to  go 
down  1  or  5  feet,  so  to  have 
plenty  of  room  to  work  in,  o. 

fit  it.  I  shall  now  suppose  the  trench  to  t>e  tousn  out  to  tne 
proper  depth,  and  that  I  believe  to  be  as  far  as  the  bottom  of 
the  bog.  There  I  always  find  a  clay,  generally  white,  some- 
times of  a  slate  or  yellow  ooloor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  I 
like  to  get ;  and  if  the  bog  is  but  2  feet  or  so  deep,  I  go  a  toot 
or  two  below  it.  Before  setting  the  drain  I  fiag  the  bottom 
with  the  thinnest  stones  (old  slates  would  do) ;  this  done,  I 
select  the  largest  stonee  for  the  sidns.  If  they  are  more  than 
a  foot  wide,  it  is  well  to  keep  a  hammer  by  one's  side  to  knock 
■way  a  part  of  the  stone-^it  matters  little  it  Uiey  ore  not  all 
so  wide.     Some  will  be  found  of  a  triangular  form ;  the  small 


n  round  a 


,0  better 


'  endot  ntehia  placed  behind,  or,  if  they  will  set  better  and  thara 
is  plenty  of  room,  iudde  the  side  stone  already  placed.  Well, 
one  side  is  plaoed  about  S  or  4  inohe*  from  the  side  of  the 
trench  ;  the  fore  toot  of  the  man  who  is  plaoiog  the  stones,  it 
it  is  required  to  keep  them  from  falling,  is  plaoed  inside  while 
he  takes  the  other  side  from  another  man  who  is  handing  ii  to 
him.  This  having  been  plaoed  opposite  to  the  atone  on  the 
other  side,  the  two  are  left  resting  one  against  the  other,  and 
well  wodged-in  with  side  stones,  large  ones  being  placed  at  the 
very  bottom  to  keep  them  from  sliding  out  at  the  base. 
Well  fill  up  the  sides  with  smaller  stones  until  nothing  can  ba 
seen  of  the  first  two  large  stones,  and  no  bole  is  left  for  earth, 
Sto.,  to  pass  into  the  drain.  It  is  weQ  to  place  a  little  rouotl 
grass  or  leaves  over  the  stones  before  filling-up  the  tren^ 
Uaking  such  drains  appears  to  involve  considerable  trouble, 
but  one  soon  becomes  proficient  in  it,  and  makes  good  dis- 
patch. Five  years  ago  I  drained  3  or  4  acres  of  bog  that  was 
full  of  water  ;  in  many  places  a  person  could  not  stand  on  it, 
and  in  the  driest  plaeee,  by  simply  stamping  the  foot  on  the 
ground,  it  would  quake  tor  yards,  and  us  water  would  spnrt. 
up  to  a  height  of  some  inches.  Now  this  bog  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  pleasure  grounds  within  some  dirtanee;  eer- 
tainly  for  American  plants  there  is  none  to  equal  it,  and^ 
althongh  the  aspect  is  due  north,  we  have  had  Hhododendron 
arboreum  out  in  bloom  for  the  last  fortnight. 

Although  the  triangular  drun  shown  in  fig.  1  is  that  whielk 
I  like  best,  fig.  3  will  give  an  idea  of  one  probably  quite  aa 
generally  adopted,  and  a  little  easier  to  pnt  down.  Flag  th» 
bottom  as  with  the  other,  then  place  one  ol  the  largest  stonea. 
upright  against  one  side  at  the  trench,  and  take  anatlier~ 
eqn^ly  large  and  la;  againat  it  at  the  top,  with  the  ander  sid» 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  BL 


or  bottom  side  about  8  inches  from  it,  aa  ahown  in  the  sketeb. 
Fill  up  the  remainder  with  small  or  large  stones  as  these  eom» 
to  hand. 

I  hope  these  remarks  m^  help  "  Y."  to  overcome  the  difS- 
cult;  of  draining  hia  boggy  land.  By  what  I  gather  from  hi 
note,  I  presume  that  be  has  little  run  tor  the  drain* ;  if  so,  I 
would  make  them  as  in  fig,  S,  whioh  ia  a  plan  I  have  adopted 

I  would  strongly  recommend  "Y.,"  after  draining  the  bog, 
to  bum  a  few  aeres  of  it  every  year  nntU  the  whole  be  gone 
over.    Draining  will  do  wonders  with  it,  and  than  to  bum  it 

afterwards  will  simply  make  it  fotir  times  more  produetive. 
This  is  easily  done  by  having  it  ploughed,  say  in  April  or  Uay, 
and  allowing  it  to  dij  for  a  month  ;  then  choose  a  dry  time  to 
cart  a  lot  of  those  faggots  "  Y."  thought  of  draining  i^th,  lay 
them  three  deep  in  rows  20  feet  apart  throughont  the  field, 
cover  them  with  tlte  sods  of  beg,  and  set  Sre  to  them.  Do  not 
put  on  too  many  sods  at  first,  but  when  well  stsiied  add  as 
much  aa  can  be  piled  on  without  breaking  into  the  fire.  The 
flrewill  run  down  to.a  considerable  depth  it  ^wed.  I  should 
never  object  to  this  if  the  field  were  not  wanted  until  the  next 
spring.  The  benefit  of  burning  bog  cannot  be  credited  by 
those  who  have  not  proved  it.  My  employers,  when  they  saw 
I  was  boming  it  here,  eotertained  great  fear  that  I  was  spoiling 
the  ground  tor  Bhododandrona,  Sm.     It  so  happened  ii 


had  been  left  nulil  the  firs  had  penetrated  some  4  feet  deep  ; 
part  of  this  was  taken  out,  and  some  ol  the  bog  mixed  with 
the  remainder.  Within  two  years  one-halt  ol  the  plants  had 
to  be  removed,  and  since  that  time  we  have  again  removed 
half.  I  never  aaw  anything  grow  with  such  luxuriance ;  such 
leaves  and  such  truBses  of  bloom  I  never  before  witnessed,  and 
to  say  all  who  have  seen  them.  The  difference  between  those 
plants  and  others  growing  in  bog  not  burnt  is  most  striking. 
From  my  expenenoes,  it  I  have  ever  egjun  anything  to  do  with 
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bogs,  every  inoh  of  it  iludl  be  burnt.— J.  T.,  The 

PATERSON'S  VICTORIA  POTATO. 

I  AM  aazions  to  say  a  word  about  this  Potato.  In  all  my 
former  reports  of  it  I  have  spoken  disparagingly  of  it,  after 
Beyeral  trials  at  Deal  and  here  (Westwell),  in  yarioas  kinds  of 
soil ;  bnt  last  year  I  planted  it  on  a  piece  of  sandy,  very  sandy 
soil,  which  had  been  bnt  poorly  treated.  I  did  not  put  any 
manore  in  with  it,  bnt  before  earthing-np  need  liberally  some 
bone  dnst,  gnano,  and  saperphosphate  mixed.  I  had  an  excel- 
lent crop,  and  I  mnst  pronounce  the  potatoes  excellent  eating, 
not  so  good  SB  Lapstone,  bat  still  veiy  mealy  and  good-fla- 
Toored ;  and  although  my  friend  Mr.  Badolyffe  finds  the  Lap- 
stone  easily  grown,  yet  as  a  general  rule  I  think  it  mast  be 
classed  among  the  more  delicate  growers.— D.,  Deal, 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS.  FLOWERS,  and  FRUITS. 

MuTtsu  hjgifolia.  Nat,  or^f., Composite.  Linn,  arr.,  Syn- 
geneeia  Saperflua. — A^native  of  Chili,  introdnced  into  England 
in  1832.  Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  spinons-toothed,  bright 
green  above,  pale  beneath.  Bay  florets  eight  to  twelve,  pale 
pink  or  parpUsh.  Disk  flowers  with  a  short  revolute  outer  lip, 
and  smaller  bipartite  revolute  inner  one.— (Bot.  Maff.^  t.  6009.) 

AitnBYALA  MOOADOBENSI8.  2<^ae.  (wd.,  CompositsB.  Linn,arr,, 
Syngenesia  iBqualis. — ^A  native  of  Marocco,  growing  in  the  bay 
of  Hogadore  on  the  western  coast.  Radical  leaves  obovate 
spathulate,  and  contracted  into  a  long  petiole,  oauline,'sefl8ile, 
cordate  or  aurioled  at  the  base.  Heads  golden  yellow.*  Invo- 
lucre hemispherical,  densely  glimdular.  Legumes  strap-shaped, 
truncate,  with  flve  small  teeth.— (IWd.,  t.  6010.] 

Bhtnchamthsba  gbandifloka.  Nat.  ord,^  Melastomacete. 
Linn,  ord,,  Decandria  Monogynia.— A  native  of  North  Brazil 
and  Guiana.  Panicles  long,  lax,  leafy,  slender.  Flowers  2  inches 
in  diameter ;  pedicels  short,  slender.  Calyx  ovoid  or  urceolate, 
hispid.  Petals  bright  rose-coloured.  Stamens  arched  for- 
ward, the  dorsal  one  with  a  red  filament ;  four  smallest  not 
half  the  size,  five  smallest  radimentary.  Style  slender,  red.— 
(ifrui.,  «.  6011.) 

MsBEKDBRA  AiTOHisoNi.  Nat,  ord,,  Melanthaceffi.  Linn, 
arr.y  Hexandria  Trigynia.— A  native  of  the  Punjab.  Corm 
Ij  inch  long,  flaggon-shaped;  with  a  long  neck,  compressed 
and  obtusely  keeled  on  one  side.  Leaves  6  to  8  inches  long, 
dark  green.  Flower  pale  lilac,  funnel-shaped ;  perianth  seg- 
ments with  a  reddish  keel.  Anthers  obtuse,  gre^ush.  Sidles 
free.— (IWd.,  t,  6012.) 

DmcDBOBzuM  HooKEBiAMUM.  Nat,  ord,,  Orchidaces.  Linn, 
arr.,  Gynandria  Monogynia.— A  native  of  Assam  and  Sikkim 
Perianth  golden  yellow,  with  two  red  purple  blotches  on  the 
disk  of  the  lip.  Sepals  and  petaLs  equal  and  similar.  Lip 
with  a  convolute  claw  and  velvety  repanded  limb,  deeply  cut 
alongthe  edge  into  equidistant  bearded  fringes.— (I&id.»  1. 1613.) 

Ybibsia  BBAOBtSTAOHYB.  Nat,  ord.,  Bromekaceee.  Linn, 
arr.^  Hexandria  Monogynia. — ^A  native  of  Brazil.  Spike 
5  inches  long  by  6  broad,  much  compressed.  Bachis  scarlet. 
Bracts  closely  imbricated  at  the  base,  nearly  horizontal,  green 
beyond  the  middle,  scarlet  below  it.  Flowers  projecting  half 
an  inch  beyond  the  bracts.  Perianth  pale  yellow.— (I&id., 
t,  6018.) 

Eablt  Ascot  Peach. — Of  this  choice  second-early  Peach 
ihe  Rev.  W«  F.  Baddyffe  has  grown  excellent  samples.  **  It 
was  raised  a  few  years  since  by  Mr.  Standish,  of  the  Boyal 
Ascot  Nursery,  and  proves  to  be  a  variety  worth  introducing 
to  general  cultivation.  Our  note  of  Mr.  Badclyffe*s  fruit  runs 
thus : — Fruit  middle-size,  roundish,  somewhat  depressed,  with 
a  shallow  suture.  Skin  flushed  with  bright  red  on  nearly  all 
parts,  suffused  on  the  shady  side  with  crimson,  and  on  the  ex- 
posed side  with  a  deeper  blood-red,  almost  black.  Flesh 
slightly  tinted  with  red  at  the  stone,  from  which  it  parts  freely, 
pale  greenish  straw-colour,  with  abundant  juice,  and  an  exo^« 
lent  flavour.  Mr.  Badclyffe  reports  that  the  tree  is  hardy,  and 
a  good  setter,  and,  moreover,  suggests  that  its  name  ought  to 
have  been  called  Boyal  Ascot.  This  variety  belongs  U>  the 
section  which  bears  small  flowers,  and  has  small  roundish 
zeniform  glands  on  its  petioles.  We  leam  from  Mr.  Standish 
that  it  was  raised  from  the  Elruge  Nectarine  fertilised  either 
by  the  Noblesse  or  Barrington  Peach.*'— (FZon«t  and  Pomo^ 
2o^t#t,3s.,v.  6.,p.l.) 

LiLivM  TioBiMUM  LisHMAKKi. — **  Thls  10  a  wcll-marked  Lily, 
eridently  of  the  tigrinum  group,  though  presenting  points  of 


variation,  and  abundantly  different  as  a  garden  flower  in  the 
spotting  of  the  flowers,  the  ground  colour  of  which  is  of  the 
usual  cinnabar  or  orange-red,  the  spots  being  in  this  case 
sparse  towards  the  apex  of  the  segments,  becoming  both  bolder 
and  closer-placed  towards  the  base,  but  stopping  somewhat 
abruptly,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  quite  free  from 
them,  a  circumstance  which  permits  of  the  oharaotexistic 
furrow  and  papilla  being  all  the  more  readily  seen.  This  plant, 
which  comes  from  Japan,  was  received  in  1871  by  T.  B.  Tuf- 
nell,  Esq.,  from  Mr.  Lishmann,  after  whom  it  is  named;  it 
was  shown  at  South  Kensington  in  August .  last,  when  it  ob- 
tained the  reward  of  a  flrst-olass  certificate.*'— (I6td.,  p.  16.). 

SOME  OLD  NAMES. 

What  are  Gilliflowers,  or,  rather,  what  were  they  in  the 
olden  times  ?  for  there  are  none  now,  or,  if  there  be,  they  are 
wrapped  round  and  round  with  long  Latin  names  as  long  as 
Bgyptian  winding  sheets.  1  have  often  been  asked  the  ques- 
tion, and  have  often  asked  it  myself,  but  a  mysteiy  seems  to 
hang  about  the  old  name,  and  nothing  very  satisfactory  can  be 
either  given  or  obtained  by  way  of  an  answer.  When  a  certain 
old  lady  (I  presume  she  was  old,  and  also  very  amiable),  some 
time  about  the  year  1690,  wrote  a  little  quarto  book  entitled, 
*'  Mrs.  Ives'  Way  of  Ordering  Gilli-fiowers  and  Double  Stocks," 
whtft  did  she  mean  by  the  former  ?  Were  tiiey  also  Stocks, 
or  were  they  Carnations,  Pinks,  Gloves,  or  Double  Wallfiowers, 
Double  Bookets,  or  Indian  Pinks  ?  I  have  never  seen  the  book, 
but  only  its  name  in  old  book-lists.  Gilliflowers  qua  Gilli- 
fiowers  are  not  known  in  Scotland,  but  they  may  still  possibly 
be  lingering  in  some  leafy  sheltered  comers  of  the  south  care- 
fully tended  and  "  ordered  "  by  some  wann-hearted,  genial  old 
tenth  edition  of  Mrs.  Ives.  I  have  heard  the  name  applied 
by  turns  to  all  the  plants  mentioned,  and  also  to  the  Double 
Bed  and  White  Lychnis.  There  is  not  much  in  names,  they 
say,  but  some  of  these  old  ones  have  an  indefinable  charm 
about  them,  and  they  are  fast  passing  away  into  the  limbo  of 
lost  words.  How  many  of  us  know  what  is  meant  by  Julians t 
Mariet«,  Vernal  crumst  Satyrion,  and  the  Barba  Jovis  f  and  in 
the  name  of  all  the  proprieties,  what  was  Tripe  Madame  t  What 
incident  could  suggest,  or  circumstance  justify,  such  a  name  ? 
Was  it  very  funny  or  very  sad  ?  was  it  given  to  commemorate 
some  offence  against  the  rules  of  hospitality,  or  in  wicked 
banter  about  some  fair  madame's  deplorable  cookeiy?  We 
cannot  even  guess.  The  world  has  gone  on,  and  the  origin  of 
Tripe  Madame  has  been  left  behind ;  but  perhaps  after  all  it 
may  not  be  of  very  much  consequence. 

I  find  that  140  years  ago  our  Double  Bockets  bore  the  names 
of  Queen^t  Gilli/hwert,  Darnels  Violets^  Hesperis  sive  Vitta 
MaroTialis,  and  Close  Sciences,  and  that,  besides  the  Single 
Blush  and  White,  there  were  the  following  three  sorts  in  culti- 
vation— yiz,f  the  Double  White,  the  Double  Purplish,  and  the 
Doubly  Striped,  with  flowers  finely  striped  with  purple  on  a 
white  ground.  This  last  variety  seems  to  be  lost— at  least  we 
have  none»  so  far  as  I  know,  tha  '.corresponds  with  the  de- 
scription given  of  it.  Perhaps  some  resder  of  the  Journal 
may  have  it,  or  know  where  it  is  to  be  found. — ^B.  D.  Taylob. 

[We  were  sufficiently  self-satiBfied  as  to  think  we  knew  every 
book  that  had  been  written  on  English  gardening,  but  we  were 
self-deceived  if  such  a  book  as  tiiat  you  name  by  Mrs.  Ives 
exists.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Watts,  nor  is  it  in  the  British 
Museum  library.  Gillijlower  was  a  name  adopted  by  our  earhect 
herbalists,  and  applied  to  many  flowers  that  were  clove-scented. 
It  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  name  for  the  clove  spice, 
gerofle.  Turner,  in  1562,  writes  of  the  Wall-gelover,  our  Wall- 
flower ;  the  Stock-gelover,  our  common  Stock.  Lyte,  in  1578, 
describes  our  Carnation  as  the  **  Garden  Gillofer  or  Cloave 
Gillofer,  and  the  greatest  and  bravest  are  called  Coronations 
or  Comations."  In  Italian  this  is  called  Gorojilo,  and  in 
Belgic  OaroffeL  Gerarde,  in  1597,  calls  the  Carnation  the 
Double  Clove  Gillofloure.  Parkinson,  in  1629,  divides  the 
varieties  into  two  groups — Carnations  and  Gilloflowers,  but 
the  only  difference  was  that  he  placed  the  largest  and  most 
double  in  the  first  group.  He  observes,  **  The  name  of  GiUo- 
flower  is  taken  from  Cloves,  in  that  the  scent  of  the  ordinary 
red  Gilloflower  especially  doth  resemble  them."  The  Carna- 
tion was  the  GiUiflow^r  of  those  days ;  and  as  Johnson  in  his 
edition  of  Gerarde  recommends  admirers  of  the  flowers  to 
visit  the  garden  of  his  friend  "  Mrs.  Tuggy  at  Westminster," 
we  should  have  been  less  surprised  if  that  lady  had  written  on 
the  cultivation  of  Gilliflowers  than  we  are  at  Mrs.  Ives,  who, 
if  she  did  publish  a  book  upon  their  oulAoDa.  is  the  first  lady 
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who  TCota  on  «  mbjeet  of  English  gardening.  We  nerar  met 
vitb  the  nuue  Juliani ;  tell  lU  where  7011  met  with  it.  It  msy 
be  a  STnonym  of  Oilliflowera,  whieh  Drayton  ealls  "  lalj- 
flowera."  ilarieti  is  one  of  the  old  names  lor  out  Oanteiboiy 
Bella,  onae  known  ae  Mary's  Violets.  Satyrion  is  one  ot  the 
Oroh^ea,  Satyriom  nigrum.  Barba  Jovii,  Japiter'a  Beard,  is 
the  oommoa  Honaeleab,  SemperriTnm  teotorom.  Tripe  ifa- 
ilaiMisaoorraptionoI  Tiioaqne  Madame,  onrSednmretleiam. 
(jveen'i  Oilloflowen  aie  oar  Queen  Btooka,  the  word  Stocki 
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Osmj'i  Fiolct)  is 


intimating  that  they  grow  on  woody  at 
OUT  native  Hesperis  matronalia ;  and  Clote  Seienctt  is  a 
loos  oorrnption  o(  one  ot  the  names  of  the  aarae  plant,  Da- 
masoena,  vhioh  was  Aral  oorrnnted  into  Dame's  soena ;  thit 
was  shortened  into  Soiney,  and  the  double- floverad  vatic^ 
was  called  by  gardeners  Close  Bcmey.  Wa  have  many  aoie 
notes  upon  the  same  snbjeotB.  The  only  names  yon  meatien 
whioh  we  do  not  remember  to  bare  met  vitb  are  Jutiam  and 
Vernal  orunu. — Eos.] 


THE  COTTON  AS  AN  OKNAMENTAL  PLANT. 


TisrrOBs  to  the  International  Exhibition  doting  the  past  I  diate  between  these  In  respeat  to  the  flower 

seaaoamoat  probably  saw  and  inspeoted  the  very  intereating  I 

oolleotionot  Cotton  planta  whioh 


^--     the  Egyptian; 

lysaw  and  inspeeted  the  very  interesting  |  theae  hsTB  the  flowera  in  Jhecharaeter  of  the  Ammn  nan  Cottoni, 
— 1---L  l^j   pj  yjg    orange  oolonr  and 


grew  there  in  a  fine'spsn-rooted 
hothonso  spsoiall^  erected  for 
them.  Cotton  being  one  of  the 
anbjeata  exhibited  last  season, 
it  was  eonsidered  neoesaary  to 
show  the  artiste  in  aU  its  Tarions 
ataffes  and  appUanaes,  from  the 
growing  plant  to  the  nanutaa- 
tnred  aitiole.  Aooordin){ly,  there - 
tote.  Major  Trevor  Clarke,  who 
has  made  Cotton  a  special  study 
for  ^eara,  and  whose  hybrid  va- 
rieties raised  at  Welton  Plaoe 
are  widely  grown  in  India  and 
elsewhere  in  pretersnoe  to  the 
indigsnone  Tarieties,  was  oom- 
missioned  to  supply  seeds  for 
that  purpose.  These  seeds,  of 
between  twenty  and  thirty  va- 
rietiea,  were  aown  at  Chiawiok 
in  the  beginning  of  Fsbmarj, 
and  afterwards  transferred  to 
South  EenMngtou,  where  they 
flowered  and  bore  ootton  in  grert 
abundance,  and  were  maoh  ^- 

The  illnstration  hare  given  is 
from  a  photograph  of  one  of  the 
plants  grown  at  South  Eansing- 
ton  last  summer.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Cotton  plants  are 
eioeedingly  ornamental.  It  is 
for  the  purpose,  therefore,  ot 
reoommending  their  onltWation 
as  ornamental  plants  that  I  write 
iheae  few  lines.  What  ooold  be 
more  interesting  than  a  tew 
plants  such  as  represented  in 
the  figure,  oovered  with  wavy 
plumes  of  snowy  ootton,  in  a 
coUeotion  of  stove  plants  ?  The 
plant  itself  is  handsome,  of  re- 
gular pyramidal  growth,  wiUi 
Qne  foliage ;  and  its  flowers  are 
eioeedingly  showy,  ot  various 
shades  of  yellow  and  orange, 
and  some  red,  like  a  Hibisens 
flower  or  species  of  Mallow.  To 
those  who  love  novelty  and  va- 
riety amongst  their  plants  in- 
stead of  great  glaring  masses  of 
one  thing,  I  reoommend  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  Cotton  plants. 

For  variety  there  is  ahnndance 
amtmgat  Cottons  as  in  every 
other   olaas    of   plants.    These 

may,  however,  be  divided  into  cnu  n 

two  great  olassea — the  American 
and  the  Indian.    The  Amerisan 

varieties  are  ot  a  muoh  more  robust  and  stronger  growth  than 
thelndian,and  they  areof  moreeasjonltiTatlon.  The  Aowera 
of  the  Indian  Cottons  are  the  most  handsome.  They  are  of 
a  deep  orange  with  a  dark  disk,  beautifully  enpped  like  the 
Lapageria,  and  hang  open  downwards.  The  Amensan  Tarieties 
of  the  New  Orleans  type  have  larger  and  more  open  and  spread- 
ing Sowers  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  oaually  ereat.    lutetme- 


dark  disk  of  the  Indian.  Ooasy- 
piom  arboremm  baa  flowers  at  a 
dull  red  oolonr. 

In  respect  to  .the  pods  ot  ripe 
ootton  there  ifl  great  variatiai 
in  appearance  «B  well.  Themoat 
free-fruiting  of  all  the  varieliei 
is  perhaps  the  Mew  Orlaani. 
This  is  a  desirable  variety  to 
grow.  The  Cuba  Vine  Cotton 
shown  in  the  engraving  prodoeei 
the  largest  and  most  hainiiniBa 
pods.  I  have  some  by  me  now, 
with  cotton   quite   €   '     ' 


The  pods  of  the  A 
partienlacly  haadeome  but  ra- 
ther sparingly  prodneed ;  and  ae 
likewise  the  China  is  T«iy  MBl 
and  pretty,  but  mnob  suallai. 
The  Nankeen  is  a  strange-look- 
ing sort,  produdng  the  oottoi 
in  the  pod  of  the  nankeen  eeloor. 
The  Indian  varietiea  are  nsariy 
all  much  am&ller-podded  tbis 
the  AnMrisan,  and  ooaMquaDllj 
not  of  so  ornamental  a  ehanstet 

Aa  for  their  cultivation,  it  ia 
very  aimple  ^nd  easy.  Sow  tbe 
aeeds,  one  seed  in  a  small  GO-pot 
early  in  February  in  a  warm  hot- 
bed. They  wiU  vegetate  in  a 
few  davs  and  shoot  up  rapidlf' 
Keep  Uie  plants  as  dose  to  tha 
glass  aa  possible  to  prevent  tbair 
being  drawn  ap  too  fast,  wi>iM 
they  are  ^  to  be.  When  Uht 
have  made  tbe  see(»id  leaf  abift 
thero  into  larger  pots,  iising»M 
baked  loam  end  one-thiid  baU- 
totted  leaves.  Th^  ahonld  to 
kept  in  a  temperatore  ol  InB 
Cfi'  to  70°,  and  always  oloss  to 
the  glass  and  not  {dunged.  IM 
will  reqnire  to  be  syringed  tteel}', 
and  ought  to  have  about  « 
much  attention  to  be  kept  sW 
ot  insects,  green  fiy.  red  spider, 
dto. ,  as  young  Cneumbar  or  Me- 
lon planU.  When  they  h«" 
rooted  sofGoiently  they  msf  M 
shitted  into  8  or  10-inoh  pof  • 
m  which  Uiey  wiU  Bower  sad 
fruit.  The  same  soil  should  be 
,  Cotton.  n*6d.    Very  careful  attention  u 

required  as  respects  wstsiu*- 
Being  qniok-growing  plants  wwj 
require  a  good  snpph,  and  are  easily  injured  by  any  n**?^ 
A  close  mdst  atmosi^iere  is  the  most  suitable  tor  growing  (m 
yonng  planU.  When  the  flowers  upear  a  little  more  sir  sbonu 
be  given  to  ripen  the  tissues,  and  Irom  (bis  time  a  ^^  *^ 
moaphere  is  required.  A  temperature  of  70*  by  night  and  W  <» 
so  during  the  day,  with  free  ventihition,  will  suit  them  «eu. 
They  require  to  be  careful^  shaded  from  the  sun  at  aU  tuucs, 
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•a  th«j  ftra  omUj  ininrad  in  Uiii  Mip«ot.  Thay  are  Terjp  mb-  I  Under  inch  tiettment  the  ootton  slioiild  be  ripe  in  Angait 
jeot  to  iniaoti  of  all  kindB,  tlierefora  they  nquiis  aontioned  and  September,  vhen  the  pUnti  will  onl;  requite  ordinary 
raperriaion,  and  ooutant  syiiDgtog  erery  morning  and  e*aning.,  |  greeuhoDM  treatment.— B. 

CHAM^EOPS.— No.12. 
G.  HuniHA. — Thl«  i>  ari  elegant  alandar-atemuied  apeoiM  I  Bpines.    A  rare  bnt  grand  greenhotue  Palm,  dewrring  mora 
from  the  Himalayas.    It<  tan  Imt*!  ara  very  rigid ;  the  toot-    general  enltiTation. 
stalki  are  very  long  and  alender,  aimed  at  the  edges  with  small  I     G.  UBOBSBOBNa. — By  many  thi«  ii  oonndered  a  variety  ol 


C.  hninilii ;  bnt  as  I«  •■  1  tm  aoqnaintod  with  it.  the  stem  is 
■mailer  and  the  eroira  of  leavea  thinner  than  In  the  last-named 
plant  It  is  a  line  groenhooae  spedea,  bnt  theaoeompaaying 
SnatoatUm  does  not  afford  mioh  a  good  idea  ol  its  oharaoter 
as  I  oonld  have  wished.     It  ia  sapposed  to  be  a  native  of 

C.  zxcBUU.— Id  general  ivpeamue  this  leaembles  C.  Foi- 


tond,  espodallyta  a  yonng  atata;  it  is,  however,  thoroughly 
distinot,  although  nearly  allied.  The  tootstaUu  are  Ions  and 
slender,  armed  at  the  edges  with  very  small  apines,  enveloped 
at  the  base  in  a  ooaise  network  of  rough  flbrea.  The  leavea 
are  tan-ahaped,  plaited,  ereot,  and  vary  deep  green.  It  may 
be  need  in  the  open  air  daring  anmmer,  and  ia  eitremely  valu- 
able as  a  greeshoTiee  apedimen  daring  winter,  and  also  for  any 
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BOYAL  HOBTIODLTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

Toe  Konnal  meetiiig  of  the  Boyal  Hortiealtural  Sodet?  will 
be  held  on  Taesd^y,  Febmaryllth,  at  Bonth  KeiiBingtan.  Tba 
memlrani  of  Oonnoil  who  retire  are  the  Bishop  of  'WmaheBtar, 
Mr.  BatemitD,  and  '!ii.  Oeoige  Wilaon,  and  in  their  room 
the  Coondl  recommend  Lord  Londesbarongh,  Lord  Alfred 
ChoTEhill,  and  Major  Trevor  Clarke. 

I  HiVB  MOi  It  annonnoad  that  the  Coonal  of  the  Bojal 
Hortionltnral  Sooiety  hare  nominated  Lord  Londeeborongh, 
Major  Treror  Clarke,  and  Lord  Alfred  Chnrohill  to  snuoeed 
the  members  who  retire  from  the  Caoneil  at  the  next  election. 
Will  jfon  permit  me  to  ask  what  special  qualification  Lord 
Alfred  Churshill  poBsesaes  to  jnBtify  his  bfong  placed  on  the 
Oonndl  7  And  snppoeing  both  the  noble  lords  who  are  recom- 
mended to  the  Fsllowa  are  eleeted,  is  there  any  guarantae,  or 
even  probability,  that  they  will  attend  the  meetinga  ol  the 
Oomunl,  and  t^  that  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
Society  which  ii  ao  needful  ?  It  appears  to  me,  an  old  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  that  aa  a  Society  we  are  falling  into  the  mistake 
of  ologgiDg  onr  Conneil  with  high-titled  Dames  merely,  with- 
oat  competent  man  bo  represent  them.  Aa  a  patron  of  horti- 
coltnre  all  honour  is  dne  to  Lord  Londeaborongh ;  but  I  am 
at  a  lou  to  conceiTB  of  what  bette&t  Lord  Alfred  Chnrehill  is 
to  be  (o  the  Sooietj  or  to  hortioDltore.— A  Test  Old  FJl.H.S. 


WANTED  A  LATE  BTBAWBEREY. 

Tbebk  is  one  thing  very  desirable  with  regard  to  Straw- 
berries which  I  think  hoi  not  been  brought  forward  with  snffi- 
oient  prominenoe,  and  that  ia  the  want  of  a  new  Strawberry 
which  will  afford  a  crap  of  fair-aized  fruit  in  September  and 
October.  There  is  no  fmt  so  highly  prized  by  many,  but  the 
aaaal  season  is  generally  short,  and  of  late  years  has  been 
shorter  than  erer.  It  wonldbe  rety  doairable  to  prolong  it. 
I  think  there  is  every  reaeoa  to  suppose  thia  oonld  be  done  if 
horticultorists  set  about  the  matter  in  earnest.  If  the  agti- 
cnlttuiat  can  by  seleotion  canae  his  animala  to  arrive  at  early 
malnrity  and  lay  on  fat  or  lean  jast  where  it  is  wanted,  ancely 
thebortioalturiat  onght  to  be  able  to  produce  corresponding  re- 
sults in  the  pomoiogieal  world.  It  might  not  be  accompLished 
all  at  once,  bat  there  might  be  a  gradual  development.  It  ia 
probable  the  Alpine  Strawberry  wonld  be  the  most  likely  to 
fnlSI  the  reqnirod  office.  If  the  fmit  conld  be  increased  to 
abont  three  times  the  present  dze  I  should  think  that  variety 
would  Snd  a  place  in  every  garden. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for  the  Boyal  Hortieoltoral 
Society  to  offer  prizes  for  the  largest  Alpine  Strawberries 
■  series  of  years ;  also  a  good  prize  to  anyone  who  would 
a  new  Strawberry  a  fortnight  later  than  the  Elton,  coming  np 
to  a  (wrtain  standard  of  weight  ?  If  that  were  done  no  doubt 
we  shonld  soon  see  an  improvement  in  the  right  direction.  If 
the  Sodety  did  not  can  to  offer  any  prise  I  would  willingly 
give  a  small  sabsoription,  if  others  would  join  to  advertise  a 
prize  oalontated  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  resolt.—AiuTXUB, 
CirenceMttT. 

THE  FEUrriNG  OP  SEEDLING  FKUIT  TREES. 
By  tbb  Bbv.  W.  KiMoaLn. 

BvBBioNa  knows  how  very  long  ia  the  time  between  sowing 
the  seed  of  a  fmit  tree  and  gettmg  fruit  from  it,  so  that  few 
men  of  fifty  years  of  lite  have  the  oourage  to  propagate  eeed- 
lings.  I  bdiere  the  time  may  be  shortened  moat  materially, 
and  that  a  very  few  words  will  explain  the  correct  way  of  grow- 
ing seedling  fruit  trees.  I  have  been  led  to  the  idea  by  the 
difficulty  I  have  had  in  getting  some  grafted  treea  into  bear- 
ing, and  by  obaarving  that  precisely  tlio  same  sort  of  growth 
occurred  in  some  trees  that  have  originated  in  snckora  from 
old  nn^^tad  trees.  In  ohnost  all  these  oases,  whether  Apple, 
Pear,  Flnm,  Peach,  or  Orange,  the  wood  was  thorny;  and 
though  I  out  back,  and  nsed  the  cuttings  for  scions,  all  had 
the  same  thorny  and  fruitless  character. 

However,  in  experimenting  npon  a  set  of  seedling  Peaches, 
some  were  allowed  to  grow  wild,  tome  steadily  pinched-in, 
soma  cut-in  closely  and  pinched,  and  some  trained  as  single 
rods  ■  all  these  last  fruited  as  eoon  aa  the  ahoot  got  beyond 
the  tboniy  port  of  tbe  stem.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  it 
was  only  necessary  to  get  beyond  this  part  of  the  growth  aa 


qoJeUy  as  possible.  Hub  is  done  by  encouraging  the  growth 
ol  (he  young  seedlings  to  a  single  npright  dioot,  and  then 
using  Uie  point  of  that  shoot  aa  a  scion  on  a  strong  stock 
then  the  utoot  from  this  scion  is  to  be  again  trained  at  toll 
length,  and  its  point  again  nsed  as  a  scion.  In  this  way  a 
shoot  may  be  got  having  buds  20  feet  or  more  from  the  root  in 
a  couple  of  years.  The  old  seedling  trees  m^  thos  be  graftad 
with  the  scions  from  themselves ;  but  it  ia  better  to  graft  them 
in  their  third  year  with  a  acion  taken  from  an  intermediate 
grafted  tree.  It  may  be  neceaaary  to  stop  the  leader  to  ba 
used  aa  a  acion  by  the  end  of  August,  to  ensure  its  ripening ; 
bnt  this  will  not  seriously  affect  its  nature.  I  con  speak  from 
experience  of  the  snooeas  of  the  process  in  the  case  of  Peaches 
and  Oranges,  andsome  Pltuns.  Pears  and  Applee  I  have  not 
yet  tried ;  but  I  may  also  mention  that  I  have  m  this  w^  got 
over  the  difficulty  with  thorny  Pear  treea.  The  treee  tttat  I 
cuuld  not  get  to  fmit  had  been  grafted  with  scions  taken  off 
too  near  the  root,  the  sorts  being  new  ones.  By  selecting  the 
scion  near  Uis  root,  or  far  from  it,  a  grafted  tree  would  be  pro- 
duced that  would  bear  only  after  a  long  interval,  or  quickly, 
according  to  the  gardaner'a  will.  At  any  rate,  what  haa  ba^ 
said  ahowa  the  importance  of  ^loosing  the  point  of  leading 
shoots  as  the  scions  for  forming  dwarf  trees.  I  ehoold  very 
mueh  prefer  having  some  independent  experiments  tried  to 
trusting  entirely  to  my  own,  and  therefore  hope  some  one  or 
more  of  the  Boyal  Hortiooltnral  Society  will  take  the  matter 
up ;  and  in  the  meantime  any  discussion  this  statement  nu^ 
provoke  will  be  of  service  to  horticultural  scienea. — [Journal  of 
Boijal  Horlinultaral  Socirty.) 


THE  ZIGZAG  GONSEBVATORY  BOILER. 
Tkb  annexed  boiler,  intended  for  warming  small  oonserva- 
tones  with  hot  water  in  pipes,  is  one  of  the 
best  ever  brought  to  ournotioe.  Thehoiler 
is  asmsll  copper  vessel  2  J  inchea  square  and 
U  inches  long,  end  is  eniSoeed  in  two  oopper 
cylinders.  Theobjeot  of  the  two  flinders  is 
to  prevent  the  gas  being  put  out  by  a  down- 
draught.  If  by  any  means  a  draught  should 
blowdowuthe  floe  pipe,  it  impinges  on  the 
top  of  the  inner  cylmder  and  paaaaa  out 
between  that  and  the  outer  one,  and  thus 
leaves  the  gas  undisturbed.  The  boiler  ia 
oonatmoted  ao  that  it  can  easily  be  fixed 
by  any  ordinary  meohanie  either  inside  or 
ontside  the  hoose,  but  the  flae  pipe  must 
be  carried  to  the  outside,  and  muat  not  be 
smaller  in  diameter  than  the  nozzle  or 
enter  cylinder. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Thb  SlobiU  Regiitfr  says:— "We  claim  the  honour  of 
having  started  this  new  interest  in  the  Japan  Peas,  and  we 
are  really  proud  of  it,  for  the  Japan  Pea  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best  tMngs  climatteally  secured  to  tbe  south.  It  is  easily 
raised,  will  grow  on  almost  any  character  of  toil,  yields 
enormonsly,  and  is  entirely  exempt  from  attack  by  eithei  the 
Pea  ot  Beau  Weevil.  As  a  food  for  man  we  think  it  has  no 
equal  in  the  Pea  or  Bean  hne,  and  it  makea  astock-Ieed  abnoat 
eqnal  to  oom.  Hogs  relish  it  and  fatten  upon  it,  and  poultry 
of  lUl  kinds  seem  to  want  notliing  better.  Sown  thickly  upon 
the  land  it  makes  the  very  best  of  h^,  and,  as  a  green  feed, 
stock  will  eat  it  in  preference  to  anything  else." 

Nine  hundred  and  eleven  Ions  ot  Bboccoli,  tbe  growth 

of  West  Cornwall,  have  been  conveyed  by  rail  to  London  and 
elsewhere  over  the  Cornwall  line  in  about  six  weeks  to  the 
12th  inst.  In  the  corresponding  period  of  lost  year  the  quantity 
amounted  to  no  more  than  166  tons.  The  abaence  ot  frost 
may  be  assigned  as  the  reason  for  the  increasad  suooeeafnl  pro- 
duce, so  advantageous  to  the  cultiTators  and  beneficial  to  the 
railways.  

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCrETTB  MEETING. 

The  first  meetingol  thia  Sociaty  for  the  present  year  was  held 
OD  the  tith  inat.  at  Burlington  House,  the  President,  Piofeaaor 
J.  O.  Weatwood,  being  in  the  chair.  M.  Henri  de  Sousiure,  of 
Geneva,  grandaan  of  the  famons  De  SatiBsnre,  the  alpine  voyager 
and  naturalist,  was  eleeted  one  ot  the  eieht  honoTBiy  member! 
of  the  Bociety  in  the  place  ot  the  late  Pnneasor  Pictet. 

A  very  valnsible  seiiee  of  entomologiaal  poblioationa  presented 
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to  the  Society  unoe  the  preceding  meeting  wea  pUoed  on  the 
tftble,  including  a  complete  entomological  series  of  the  anarto 
and  octavo  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm  by 
Messrs.  Stal,  Wallengren,  Bohemann,  Thorell,  &c. ;  also  a  new 
work  by  M.  Molsart  on  the  Hemiptera  (Histoire  des  Panaises  de 
la  France). 

Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited  a  beantif  ol  series  of  coloured  draw- 
ings of  the  transformations  of  the  species  of  Sphingidco,  natives 
of  Japan,  made  by  Mr.  George  Lewis.  Twenty-one  species  were 
illusteted,  with  the  variations  of  the  caterpillars.  The  Presi- 
dent exhibited  a  beautiful  openwork  pink  cocoon  formed  by  the 
caterpillar  of  a  small  moth  in  Bogota,  obtained  from  Mi'.  Buck- 
ley, attached  to  a  leaf  bv  a  single  thin  elastic  thread  of  the  same 
eoloor ;  also  a  species  of  Hesperia  from  the  same  country,  which 
had  been  found  dead  affixed  to  a  leaf  by  a  mass  of  white  fungoid 
matter. 

Mr.  Bdward  Saunders  exhibited  two  beautiful  new  species  of 
Bnprestids  from,  the  island  of  Yap,  one  of  the  Pelew  Islands, 
which  appeared  to  form  a  new  genus,  although  much  resembling 
species  of  Chrysodema,  which  he  also  exhibited  from  the  Bast 
Indian  islands.  Mr.  Chuaxpion  exhibited  two  new  British 
Beetles  of  small  size — Nanoph^es  gracilis  of  Bedtenbacher, 
taken  in  the  New  Forest,  and  Apion  sanguineumfrom  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Beigate. 

The  following  memoirs  were  read : — 

1.  Descriptions  of  the  Water  BeeUes  of  Japan  belonging  to  the 
families  of  DyticidiB  and  Hydrophilida,  collected  by  Mr.  Lewis. 
By  D.  Sharp,  Bsq. 

2.  Description  of  Pseudotarphius,  a  new  genus  of  Beetles  of  the 
family  Col^dicidas  from  Japan.    By  T.  Vernon  WoUaston,  Esq. 

3.  Memoir  on  the  Cossomdes  of  Japan,  also  by  Mr.  WoUaston. 
These  memoirs,  relating  to  portions  of  the  fine  collections 

^made  in  Japan  by  Mr.  G.  I^wis  during  several  years'  residence 
in  that  country,  gave  rise  to  consideraole  discussion  on  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  insects  brought  from  thence  in  an 
entomo-geographical  point  of  view.  Many  of  the  species  occur- 
ring in  the  Japanese  islands  were  entirely  identical  with  Euro- 
pean ones,  yet  there  was  also  a  considerable  mixture  of  Asiatic 
forms.  Mr.  Pascoe  thought  that  the  Japanese  fauna,  like  that 
of  Madagascar  or  New  Zealand,  might  be  considered  as  a  satellite 
which,  while  having  many  endemic  forms,  had  yet  much  in 
common  with  the  ^joining  continent.  Mr.  Bates  asked  that 
judgment  upon  the  question  might  be  suspended,  since,  idthongh 
many  western  European  species  were  also  found  in  Japan,  the 
two  faunas  were  collectively  quite  different ;  and  if  they  formed 
only  one  fauna  in  common,  the  majority  of  the  genera  of  the 
two  regions  ought  to  be  the  same,  which  apparently  was  not 
the  case'. 

Mr.  Albert  Mtiller  communicated  a  bibliographical  notice  of 
various  entomological  works  published  previous  to  1862  omitted 
in  Dr.  Hagen's  great  work.  Mr.  Miiller  also  called  attention  to 
a  government  report  recently  issued  relative  to  the  increased 
injury  caused  by  the  attacks  of  the  Phylloxera  vastatrix  on  the 
Yinee  in  Portuml.  The  report  contained  a  series  of  observations 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker,-  as  well  as  one  by  a  committee  of  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  including  highly  magnified 
figures  of  the  insect,  which  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country  from  America,  the  earliest  notice  of  its  occur- 
rence in  Europe  having  been  made  by  the  President  of  the 
Entomological  Society.  Mr.  Miiller  stated  that  some  beneficial 
results  had  been  produced  by  planting  cuttings  of  Vines  around 
the  more  valu  ible  kinds  grown  for  wine,  the  insects  being  at- 
tracted to  the  young  shoots  made  by  the  newly-planted  twigs. 

The  President  announced  the  cnanges  proposed  in  the  list 
of  Council  and  officers  at  the  anniversary  of  tne  Society  on  the 
27th  inst.,  and  also  stated  that  a  new  part  of  the  Society's 
Transactions  was  ready  for  delivery  to  the  members. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   ttABDEN. 

If  a  constant  succession  of  Asparagus  is  required,  a  hotbed 
should  be  made  every  fortnight  till  the  end  of  March  or  begin- 
ning of  April;  a  slight  heat  only  is  necessary.  Keep  the  frames 
close,  and  cover  well  till  the  shoots  make  their  appearance, 
when  they  should  have  light  and  sir.  Seeds  of  the  various 
sorts  of  Capsicums  should  now  be  sown  in  pots  and  placed 
in  a  hotbed.  If  the  sowing  of  Carrots  has  not  yet  been  put  in, 
it  may  now  be  made  on  a  slight  hotbed  and  covered  with  hoops 
and  mats,  or  a  frame,  which  may  be  removed  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks  if  wanted  for  other  purposes.  A  little  Cauliflower  seed 
may  be  sown  on  the  same  bed.  As  soon  as  the  Cucumber  plants 
are  turned  out  thrust  a  stick  into  each  hill,  and  examine  it  fre- 
quently ;  if  there  is  any  approach  to  a  burning  heat,  draw  as 
much  soil  from  tiie  bottom  of  the  hills  next  to  the  turf  as  you 
can  without  disturbing  the  plants  afterwards.  Give  the  centre 
of  the  bed  a  good  watering,  which  will  act  as  a  temporary  pre- 
ventive of  burning  until  the  heat  declines.  A  lining  of  dry 
littor  should  be  made  round  the  bed  to  protect  it  from  cold 
drying  winds.    Sow  a  little  more  seed,  so  that,  should  an  acci- 


dent happen  to  those  turned  out,  others  may  be  readv  to  take 
their  place.  Beds  for  early  crops  of  Mtuhrooms  should  now  be 
made.  The  horse  droppings  must  be  previously  well  worked  to 
prevent  tiieir  attaining  a  burning  heat.  Keep  the  dung  well 
beaten  down  at  the  time  of  making.  If  it  is  not  convenient-to 
prepare  beds  for  Potatoes  immediately,  plant  some  in  small 
pots,  and  place  them  in  any  corner  of  the  forcing  house  where 
they  can  remain  until  they  have  made  their  appearance  above 
ground;  they  should  then  be  planted  out,  or  be  placed  in  a 
situation  where  they  can  receive  a  sufficiency  of  hght.  Take 
up  the  roots  of  Bhuharh  with  a  ball  of  earth,  and  plant  them 
either  in  i>ots  or  boxes,  which  may  be  placed  in  the  Mushroom 
house  that  is  at  work,  or  any  other  place  where  a  heat  of  60^ 
to  60^  is  maintained.  It  is  now  necessaiy  to  determine  what 
different  quarters  of  the  garden  shall  be  filled  with  during  the 
season.  'Though  one  vegetable  may  be  grown  on  the  same 
f .round  for  years,  yet  suon  a  method  causes  a  greater  expense 
for  man^ire  and  labour  than  where  a  regular  svstem  of  rotation 
is  adopted,  as  the  culture  of  one  vegetable  often  prepares  the 
soil  for  the  growth  of  another.  The  chief  rule  to  be  observed 
with  all  ^n""<^^  vegetables^  is  never  to  have  two  crops  of  the 
same  class  directly  following  each  other.  Though  excellent 
plans  of  rotation  may  be  laid  down,  yet  the  period  th^t  will 
elapse  before  the  ground  is  again  occupied  bv  a  simil&r  crop 
will  depend  upon  the  wants  of  the  establishment  and  the 
quantity  of  ground  at  the  disposaJ  of  the  gardener.  Those  who 
require  to  have  several  crops  on  the  ground  at  the  same  time 
will  find  that  Celery  gives  a  good  jpreparation  for  Carrots, 
Turnips,  Parsnips,  Onions,  and  early  Cauliflowers ;  or  the  Peas 
with  Potatoes  and  Winter  Greens,  or  Broccoli  between  the  rows. 
Autumn-sown  Onions  may  be  succeeded  by  Spinaeh,  Lettuces^ 
&C.J  and  early  Cauliflowers  by  autnnm  Onions.  Spring-sown 
Omons  will  be  advantageously  succeeded  by  Cabbages  in  beds, 
with  Scarlet  Bunners  between ;  and  if  the  Cabbages  stand  all 
summer  and  next  winter,  the  ground  will  come-in  in  the  spring; 
along  with  the  Broccoli  ground  for  Celery,  Potatoes,  and  Peas, 
the  early  Potatoes  being  planted  in  the  trenches  and  the  Peas 
sown  on  the  ridges. 

VLOWBB  eAUDBH. 

Where  the  ground  is  poor  enrich  it  by  adding  some  fresh 
compost,  such  as  leaf  sou,  peat,  and  loam  mixed  together,  but 
avoid  fresh  stimulating  manures,  otherwise  you  will  nave  ram- 
pant plants  at  the  expense  of  a  fine  show  of  flowers.  If  other 
work  has  been  got  pretty  forward  for  the  spring,  a  few  days  or 
weeks  might  be  advantageously  spent  in  regulating  the  shrubF^ 
such  as  t^g  misshapen  plants  into  good  forms,  pegging-down 
branches  to  get  the  naked  ground  covered,  and  phmting  a  few 
evergreen  tnuling  plants  where  such  are  necessary.  Examine 
your  landscape  soenery,  and  see  whether  by  taking  down  a  tree 
here  and  there,  or  topping  a  few  branches,  you  can  obtain  a 
view  of  distant  objects  that  may  be  worth  seeing.  The  weather 
is  extremely  trying  to  Pansies,  Auriculas,  Polvanthuses,  &c. ; 
they  will  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  wet  weatner  we  have  in- 
cessantly had.  If  severe  weather  sets  in,  florists'  flowers,  such 
as  Pinks  and  Pansies,  may  be  most  advantageously  sheltered 
by  the  insertion  among  them  of  small  branches  of  spruce  fir 
about  9  or  10  inches  in  length,  which  not  only  allow  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  those  plants, 
but  at  the  same  time  protect  them  from  cutting  frosty  winds, 
which  all  florists  know  to  their  cost  are  so  highly  detrimental. 
Last  week  I  observed  that  Polyanthuses  do  hest  on  beds ;  I 
have  also  bloomed  them  exceedingly  fine  in  quart  pots,  which 
were  placed  within  others  of  double  size,  the  space  between  the 
two  pots  being  filled  with  damp  moss,  thus  keeping  their  rOots 
secure  from  those  occasional  droughts  so  encouraging  to  the 
red  spider,  which  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  greatest  pest 
these  plants  have  to  contend  with.  As  the  time  is  rapidly  draw- 
ing on  for  potting  Carnations,  look  well  to  your  compost  heaps  ; 
turn  them  often,  and  partiouUrljr  in  frosts.  Examine  your 
turfy  loam^  break  aU  the  lumps  with  the  back  of  a  spade,  and 
deslaroy  without  mercy  every  wireworm  you  see.  It  is  bad 
economy  to  be  negligent  in  paying  attention  to  jour  soil,  as  a 
single  insect  of  this  description  wiU  often  destroy  Carnations  to 
a  serious  amount  if  overlooked.  Should  a  frost  occur,  gather 
cow  manure  from  the  pasture,  pile  it  in  heaps  to  decompose, 
and,  in  fact,  all  vegetable  refuse  ought  to  be  collected  whenever 
opportunity  offers. 

OBEENBOUBE  AND  COMSEBVATOBT. 

Established  plants  in  the  conservatory  should  have  the 
soil  well  stirred  at  the  top  of  the  pot.  The  surface  of  the 
borders  should  now  be  removed  altogether,  the  soil  stirred  with 
a  fork  a  few  inches  deep,  and  a  layer  of  fresh  soil  laid  on. 
More  air  shoul^ibe  given  for  the  first  week  after  this  operation 
to  sweeten  the  house.  Fast-growing  climbers,  that  exhaust  the 
soil  in  a  few  years  and  become  stunted,  ought  to  be  transplanted 
now  into  fresh  soil.  Ipomeea  Learii  sdways  flowers  best  when 
grown  in  fresh  soil.  As  large  quantities  of  air  are  admitted  to  the 
greenhouse,  more  ati^ntion  to  watering  is  necessary.  Many 
greenhouse  plants  would  be  much  benefited  if  they  could  now  be 
turned  out  into  cold  pits  whore  frost  could  be  kept  from  them. 
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Our  long  nights  are  not  yery  favourable  to  very  early  spring 
growth ;  indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  injorions  to  many  woody 
plants  than  to  allow  or  encourage  them  to  grow  early.  Soft- 
wooded  plants  that  are  annnally  cnt  down  or  close-proned  do 
not  suffer  so  muoh  from  growing  oat  of  season. 

roBCiira  pit. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  room  for  speculating  on  the  canses 
which  render  plants  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects;  in  the  forcing 
pit  we  see  hardy  pluits  infested  on  which  an  insect  is  never 
fieen  in  the  open  air.  Moist  heat  is  essential  for  these  pests ; 
iess  watering  is  needed.  Overwatering  is  a  great  cause  of 
failure  in  hardy  plants,  and  a  dry  atmo8i>here  and  sudden 
<}han^es  are  nearly  as  bad.  Primulas,  Auriculas,  Anemones, 
PiBonieSy  and  almost  all  plants  that  flower  out  of  doors  in  April, 
May,  and  June  will  force  and  flower  two  months  earlier  if 
not  put  into  much  heat  at  fitst.  The  whole  race  of  papilio- 
naceous plants  will  force  with  less  risk  than  other  tribes.  It 
is  a  good  rule  to  sobmit  all  spare  ornamental  plants  to  winter  or 
0pring  forcing. 

PITS  AND  FBIMXS. 

Soazlet  and  other  Pelargoniums  planted  out  in  pots  for  the 
winter  may  be  potted  and  placed  in  a  little  heat.  On  the  first 
opportunity  make  up  a  gentle  dung  bed  for  a  propagating  frame. 

— W.  KXAMS.  

DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

WajLTSftB  better  and  drier,  with  frosty  mornings — good  for 
««rting  and  wheeling.  A  little  snow  having  fallen,  the  switch- 
ing it  off  enabled  us  to  do  a  good  deal  of  torflng  and  road- 
making. 

He€Uina  by  Stoves. — Our  personal  thanks  are  due  to  "  J.  W., 
Lincohif  for  his  valuable  snort  contributions  at  pages  54  and 
V9.  We  can  from  experience  conroborate  every  word  he  has  said 
as  to  the  simplicity,  effectiveness,  and  economy  of  heating  small 
plant  houses  by  stoves.  So  many  have  expressed  surprise 
that  a  suiyposed  man  of  progress  should  talk  of  a  stove  or  a  flue 
for  a  small  single  house,  that  we  hardly  durst  tell  how  little  fuel 
would  supply  a  nouse  and  keep  the  frost  out.  We  should  not  have 
been  surprised  if  "  J.  W."  had  found  a  little  more  striking  dis- 
parity between  the  fnei  necessary  for  the  stove  in  the  house  and 
ihe  boiler  in  the  stokehole.  We  have  mislaid  our  memoranda, 
fbut  we  rec'bllect  well  that  in  some  cases  to  keep  np  the  same 
heat  it  required  four  times  as  much  fuel  for  a  boiler  outside  as  was 
necessary  for  a  stove  inside  the  house.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may 
be  safely  inferred  that  I  owt.  of  fuel  will  do  as  much  in  a  stove 
«s  8  cwt.  would  do  with  a  furnace  and  boiler.  We  have  proved 
-vastly  greater  differences,  but,  like  some  travellers,  we  must 
not  have  the  suspicion  raised  against  us  that  we  say  too  much. 
In  fact,  in  these  days  of  progress  we  are  obliged  to  keep  within 
bounds  as  to  the  domgs  of  stoves  in  small  houses,  say  from  20  to 
<60  feet  in  length.  For  large  houses,  and  where  houses  in  ranges 
are  to  be  kept  at  different  temperatures,  hot  water  on  tne 
whole  will  be  the  best  and  the  most  economical  evenr  way, 
l>ut  for  small  single  houses  there  is  nothing  so  cheap  and  effec- 
tive as  the  iron,  or,  better  still,  a  small  bnok  stove.  The  next 
cheapest  and  free  from  the  defects  of  dust,  &c.,  is  a  small  flue, 
not  exposed  but  under  the  floor,  the  top  of  the  flue  forming 
part  of  the  floor. 

There  are  jttst  two  or  three  simple  things  that  must  be  at- 
tended to.  to  manage  a  stove  in  a  nouse  among  tender  plants. 
One  iB  referred  to  by  "  J.  W. ;  '*  that  is  to  have  an  evaporating 
basin  on  the  top  of  the  stove.  This  is  the  simplest  and  best 
arrangement,  when  we  have  used  a  round-headed  stove,  and 
could  not  therefore  have  a  basin  on  the  top,  we  have  found  that 
by  placing  water  even  at  the  base,  tender  plants  near  the  stove 
^d  not  suffer  in  the  least.  But  be  it  understood,  we  would  rather 
have  the  flat-headed  stove  to  have  a  good-sized  moveable  vessel 
of  plate  iron  on  the  top,  to  supply  a  little  vapour  at  will.  The 
second  thing  is  just  to  use  a  little  care  in  cleaning  out  the  stove 
«o  as  to  prevent  dust  getting  into  the  house,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  if  the  ashes  and  tne  bottom  of  the  stove  are  just 
<lamped  with  a  long-spouted  pot  before  cleaning  out  and  setting 
the  nre  going.  Another  thing  is  to  regulate  draught,  when  the 
fire  is  well  up,  by  the  ashpit  door.  We  have  often  found  an 
opening  1  inon  deep  and  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  quite 
•™ple  to  support  combustion. 

Why  do  we  give  this  prominence  to  snch  a  simple  matter 
brought  before  us  by  the  two  letters  of  '<  J.  W. "  refezred  to  ? 
Just  beoause,  owing  to  our  representations  on  this  matter,  thou- 
sands of  litlJe  plant  houses  contiguous  to  dwelling  houses  are 
heated  by  small  stoves ;  and  because  we  honestly  oelieve  that 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  little  glass  cases  now  little  better 
than  lumber-rooms  in  winter,  that  would  b9  scenes  of  interest 
and  beauty  if  the  proprietors  would  only  believe  and  act  on 
the  simple  statements  made  by  '*  J.  W."  So  far  as  we  are  con- 
oemed  we  can  endorse  them  to  the  full.  ' 

As  lately  stated,  if  an  iron  stove  is  used  let  it  be  lined  with 
firebrick  for  the  furnace  part.  The  most  costly  part  of  such 
stoves  in  general  is  the  chimney,  made  of  pieces  of  plate  iron 
that  soon  wear  out.    We  have  found  nothing  better  for  low- 


roofed  houses  than  cast  metal  pipes  of  from  3  to  5  inches  in 
diameter  as  the  chimney,  and  a  pole  just  a"  little  smaller  to 
go  down  to  clean  them.  Plate  iron  soon  wears  out,  especially 
at  the  elbows.  We  have  frequently  stated  that  for  tne  due 
working  of  such  iron  or  brick  stoves  there  must  be  no  great 
length  of  a  horizontal  pipe  before  it  takes  an  upward-sloping, 
or  a  direct  perpendicular  direction.  The  horizontal  pipe  from 
the  stove  should  never  exceed  2  feet  in  length,  if  le^s  all  the 
better.  All  things  considered,  we  think  a  stove  for  a  plant  house 
is  more  effective  if  it  has  a  horizontal  pipe  from  near  the  top, 
and  then  ascends  less  or  more  perpendicularly,  than  if  the  smcate 
pipe  went  at  once  from  the  top  of  the  stove.  In  the  latter  case 
the  draught  is  apt  to  be  too  strong.  Be  it  remembered,  however, 
that  the  great  economy  of  a  stove  will  be  found  in  the  attention 
that  concentrates  the  heat  of  the  stove  ;  of  course  what  passes 
the  smoke  pipe  is  as  much  lost  as  the  heat  that  goes  from  the 
chimney  of  a  ooiler.  By  regulating  the  draught  at  the  ashpit 
door  we  have  had  the  9-f  eet  pipe  used  as  a  chimney  quite  cool  as 
it  came  near  the  glass,  when  we  durst  not  put  a  hand  on  the 
stove  itself.  When  a  stove  stands  as  a  prominent  object  in  a 
house,  we  can  scarcely  dispense  with  plate-iron  pipes  for  the 
chimney.  When  a  stove  can  be  sunk,  and  an  open  space  left 
round  it,  no  heat  will  be  lost ;  and  in  such  a  case,  merely  in  the 
way  of  simplicity  and  economy,  we  have  taken  the  short  hori- 
zontal pipe  from  the  stove  into  a  recess  similar  to  a  cesspool  in 
a  drain ;  on  that  two  pieces  of  hoop  iron  were  placed  to  sustain 
a  9-feet  cast  metal  pipe  that  went  through  the  roof  of  the  house, 
the  base  of  the  pipe  being  covered  with  bricks  and  mortar.  Merely 
by  moving  a  bncJc  we  could  easily  clean  our  pipe  chimney  without 
moving  the  pipe.  Without  a  similar  arrangement  plate-iron 
chimneys  must  oe  used,  and  these  soon  bum  out  at  the  joints. 

J>ry  8tokehole9,—ThiA  matter  has  been  alluded  to  by  <'  J.  W.;" 
and  it  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Of  course,  where  a  stove  is  used  in  a  small  house  all  necessity 
for  a  stokehole  is  dispensed  with.  Where  a  flue  through  a 
house,  or  a  boiler  is  used,  a  stokehole  must  be  had  of  greater 
or  less  depth.  Where  surface  water  is  to  be  feared,  the  stoke- 
hole should  be  as  shallow  as  possible.  In  general,  for  a  flue  to 
draw  well,  the  bottom  of  the  stokehole,  including  tne  ashpit  and 
furnace,  should  be  from  80  to  36  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the 
flue.  It  will  thus  be  seen — though  of  late  we  have  advocated 
smiJl  neat  houses,  the  flue  to  be  beneath  the  flo6r  level — ^that  in 
many  cases  where  there  is  a  difficulty  of  water  near  the  surface, 
a  raised  flue  in  the  house  would  be  preferable,  and  that  could  be 
concealed  beneath  a  platform  or  stage.  In  a  like  manner,  where 
there  is  danger  from  suriace  water,  common,  saddle-back,  and 
.other  horizontal  boilers  will  be  more  suitable  than  oonical  or  up- 
right tubular  boilers,  because  less  depth  will  be  required.  We 
mentioned  years  ago  a  very  singular  case  we  noticed  in  the  nur- 
sery of  Mr.  Cutbush,  at  Bamet.  No  boiler  could  be  too  shallow 
to  suit  him.  ^  There  was  not  a  stokehole,  however  shallow,  but 
had  water  standing  in  it  pretty  well  up  to  the  furnace  bars.  The 
singular  thing  as  respects  Bamet  was,  that  on  one  side  of  the 
town  you  comd  not  make  a  hole  2  feet  deep  without  reaching 
standing  water ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, if  you  wanted  water  you  had  to  descend  to  the  depth  of 
the  beautiful  valley  on  the  south  side.  Of  course  geologists 
can  explain  the  cause.  Unless  there  has  been  a  change  of  late, 
the  fact  remains  as  we  have  stated. 

As  a  general  rule,  where  a  stekehole  is  under  a  shed  or  roofed 
house  were  is  litue  trouble  with  water.  Where  there  is  a 
want  of  regular  drainage,  and  the  ground  rather  falls  towards  the 
stokehole,  the  mere  roofing  will  be  ineffectual  to  prevent  flood- 
ing. We  have  known  what  it  was  on  a  cold  morning  to  lump  down 
up  to  the  thighs  in  cold  water,  water  standing  over  the  furnace 
bars,  and  the  fire  out  when  it  ought  to  be  burning.  Nothing  could 
be  done  under  such  circumstances  until  the  water  was  pailed  or 
pumped  out.  In  such  matters  we  know  full  well  that  the  better 
judgment  of  gardeners  based  on  experience  is  overruled,  and 
these  miserable  results  follow  in  constant  annoyance  and  con- 
stant expense.  We  know  of  one  particular  case  where  the  want  of 
precaution  in  this  respect  as  to  one  stokehole,  where  a  deal  of 
neating  had  to  be  done,  has  cost  on  an  average  during  this  wet 
winter  10a.  per  week  for  getting  out  the  water.  Some  weeks  it 
cost  double  that  money,  and  yet  the  stokehole  is  all  roofed-in ; 
but  after  a  heavy  rain  the  water  pours  through  the  bricks  of  the 
wall  of  tiie  stokehole  as  if  they  were  so  many  saturated  sponges. 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  In  several  cases  we  have  recommended 
that  the  whole  of  the  heating  apparatus  should  be  removed,  and 
the  stokehole  be  made  as  it  were  a  dry  tank  lined  with  lead,  and 
the  plan,  though  a  little  expensive,  was  found  to  answer  admir- 
ably. In  the  case  referred  to  above  we  merely  wished  that,  before 
boiler  or  pipes  were  fixed,  the  stokehole  should  be  built  with 
the  best  hard  bricks  well  soaJced,  and  laid  with  the  smallest 
joints  in  cement  and  hard  clear-washed  sand,  and  then  have  a 
casing  all  over  of  the  same.  This  would  have  been  a  mere  trifle 
to  the  expense,  and  would  have  made  the  stokehole  into  a 
waterproof  reservoir,  as  what  will  keep  water  in  will  also  keep 
I  it  out.  If  something  of  this  sort  is  not  done  there  will,  in  every 
'  wet  season,  be  the  necessity  of  constant  baling  and  pumping ; 
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and  the  oontiniial  outlay  and  the  continual  annoyance  are  loitie- 
thing  Tery  serioiu  in  comparison  of  the  sinaUer  extra  expense 
of  making  a  waterproof  vail  at  once.— B.  F. 

TBADB  CATALOGUES  BEGEIYED. 

F.  <fe  A.  Dickson  &  Sonjko6,  Eastnte  Street,  Chester.— Cato- 
loffue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds* 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Wellington  Boad,  St.  John's  Wood, 
liondon,  N.W. — Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agricul- 
tural Seeds, 

B.  B.  Matthews,  65  and  67,  Victoria  Street,  BtHiaMt—Seed 
Catalogue,  with  Cultural  Guide, — Catalogue  of  Nursery  Pla  nts» 

liittle  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle.— <S(prtn0  Seed  Guide, 

B.  H.  Poynter,  Taunton.— Poyn<0r'«  Seed  List. 

Dayid  Gold  McKay,  Sudbury,  S\iSlo\k.—Select  List  of  Vege- 
table and  Flower  Seeds.^List  of  Gladioli  and  other  Flower 
Boots  for  Spring  Planting, 

Drummond  Brothers,  62,  George  Street.  Edinburgh— C7ato- 
logue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.^Select  List  of  Gladioli, 
Roses,  Ac, 

J.  Jeffries  &  Sons,  Cirencester. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  GUidioli,  dc, 

James  W.  Mackey,  40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin.— .inniioZ 
Descriptive  Seed  Catalogue  and  Amateur's  Cfuide, 

Daniels  Brothers,  Exchange  Street,  Norwich. — lUustrtUed 
Guide  and  Seed  Catalogue  for  Amateur  Gardeners. 

TO   OORRE8PONDENT8. 

N3. — Many  questions  most  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

TiBLs  DsooaATioNB  (J.  P.).— It  it  ponlUe,  bat  would  be  ywj  eje-dUod" 
iqg  to  have  sereral  nscrov  tftbleeloths,  bat  boles  matt  be  eat  in  the  teUe. 
We  tbink  there  is  no  need  for  eoeh  bftTOO,for  pUnte  for  table  deoormtlim 
mighi  be  grown  in  flat  ornamental  yases. 

QZAX.IS  CKSHAT^— "  Obaerring  an  inqoiry  as  to  where  OxaUe  erenaia  is  to 
be  had,  I  wrife  to  a«r  that  Mr.  Williame,  of  the  Yifitoria  Noraeriee,  Upper 
HoBoway,  London,  will  be  able  to  nipply  tabers,  as  I  intend  to  present  him 
witb  Bome,  havlna  grown  the  plant  laii^elj.  If  it  were  onoe  known  in  CoTent 
Garden  Hartet  thinre  woald  be  a  great  ''•""tt"*'  for  the  stems,  they  being  io 
far  anperlor  tn  every  way  to  Bhubarb  for  tarte,  Ao. — ^li.  D." 

"Beatzmo  raoM  Krghbr  Boilbe's  Wastx  Piyb  {A.  W.  iff.).— The  waste 
pipe  ficonx  the  Utehener  woold  not  do  to  heat  the  greenhouse  on  the  other 
Me  of  the  wall,  anises  yoo  nsed  that  in  connection  with  the  flow  pipe  in  the 
hooee,  and  had  another  pipe  connecting  the  return  pipe  with  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler.  One-inoh  piping,  such  as  is  used  for  strong  gas  piping,  would 
answer  the  pnrpAee,  and  you  might  haye  S-ineh  pipes  in  the  greenhouse.  One 
thfaig  is  essential  to  ioooees  tno  pipee  in  your  greenhouse  will  do  best  if  a 
little  higher  than  the  top  of  the  boiler.  Thus  wUl  do  if  level ;  theywill  not  do 
if  lower  than  the  boiler.  iToa  may  take  hot  water  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
topof  the  boose;  from  the  kitchen  yoa  cannot  take  it  8  feet  lower  into  the 
esUar. 

Hkatxvo  wtth  Hot  Watsb  {A  Bf^iniMr).— The  chief  faalt  of  your  heat- 
ing apparatus  is  that  it  is  more  thiui  doable  the  siso  yon  want,  and  the 
water>wa7  in  the  boiler  would  be  better  to  be  S  inches  uistead  of  6  inohes. 
We  can  well  imagine  the  time  it  takes  to  heat  so  maeh  water,  bat  thers  wiU 
be  the  adyantage  that,  once  heated,  it  will  retain  the  heat  longer,  lour 
anangemexit  otherwise  seems  good.  It  is  adyisaUe  to  have  the  feeding  pipe 
to  the  boiler  higlier  than  the  highest  pipe  in  the  house.  This  secnx«a,  we 
eonalder  the  position  of  little  consequence.  We  have  had  a  small  eleyated 
dstem  with  a  1-inoh  pipe  from  it  going  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
we  have  merely  had  an  open  eiatem  in  other  cases  over  the  highest  pert  of 
Hie  p^pee  fartiiest  remoyed  from  the  boiler,  and  after  many  trials  and  obeor- 
TBtkms  it  is  diiflealt  to  say  whieh  is  the  better. 

I>B«noraro  Oouob  QaAss— Depth  of  DaAns  (1*.  O.  AX— The  gRnmd 
yoa  intend  for  kitchen  garden,  whieh  is  yeiy  much  oyeiran  with  "  wieks" 
(Cooeh  grass),  should  be  dug  oyer  now  a  good  spade  deep,  and  thrown  up 
rooghlr  £cnr  the  frost  to  act  on  it ;  in  Marui  we  would  have  it  forked  oyer, 
farting  oat  the  roots  of  the  Couch  grass  and  throwing  them  on  the  surface. 
Thm  more  pahis  taken  to  clear  the  soil  of  the  creeping  roots  the  better.  They 
may  be  allowed  to  dry,  then  beat  the  soil  from  them,  rake  them  up,  and  bum 
them.  We  woald  go  to  the  extentof  SMdn  haying  the  ground  forked  oyer,  and 
all  the  Gooeh  forked  and  picked  oat.  Then  have  the  ground  trenched  as  yoa 
pnpoee,  placing  the  top  spit  at  the  bottom.  Apply  a  good  dreesing  of 
maonre  after  trenching,  and  fork  it  in  before  sowing  or  planting.  If  yoa 
were  to  trench  the  groond  before  clearing  it  of  the  Goach,  pladng  the  latter 
aloog  with  the  top  spit  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  we  fear  it  would  oome 
threap ;  in  fact,  we  haye  known  it  grow  strongly  on  groand  trenched  upwards 
of  8  feet  deep.  As  you  haye  fall  and  outlet  to  run  the  drain  pipee  dry  at  a 
depth  of  4  feet,  we  should  prefer  that  depth,  and  the  drains  from  15  feet  to 
Ufeet  apart, 

Plahts  wttb  Blue  Tlowbbs  (i>«iof&«ry).— Plants  of  yarious  shades  of 
Uoe  lorttia  greenhouse  are  Agapsntiius  nmbellatns,  Burtonia  yiolaoea,  Ctowea 
srifgna  major,  Diosma  capitate,  Boyea  Oelsi,  H.  pungens  major,  Eennedya 
bhnamiTata  yariegata,  E.  inophylla  floribun^  Pferoma  elegans,  Plumbego 
*y^f,  and  WHeenia  corymboea.  For  out-doora^-Yerbena  yenosa,  ^Verbena 
Bine  B<^,  Anemone  apenina,  Aubrietla  puxporea,  Campanula  carpatica, 
Geatiana  aeaaUs,  Hepatiaa  doable  bloe,  Strosoiis  aryensis,  M.  paiastris, 
Sdlla  siblriea,  *Ageratum  Imperial  I>warf,  Delphinium  Barlowii,  D.  Bella- 
donna,  D.  Hendersoni,  D.  formosum,  ^Heliotropes  of]  sorts,  ^Veronica  Bine 
Gem,  and  Centaorea  <>anus  major  and  mioor,  which  are  annuals.  fDie  blue 
ysiMee  are  yery  useful  fo?  cut  flowers.  All  the  others  are  hardy  perennials, 
except  those  mexked  with  an  asterisk,  whieh  require  the  protection  of  a 
greenhoBse  in  winter. 

Scale  oe  Pbaob  Teebs  {A  i9tt&i<»*tb«r)^— Ton  ought  to  bsve  proceeded 
against  these  peste  before  the  buds  swelled.  We  should  eyen  yet  throw  the 
hoaee  ^en,  and  whilst  the  treee  are  frosen,  or  ^e  house  is  at  a  temperature 
below  ra*i  syringe  the  trees  with  water.    If  this  be  done  at  ni«^t,  the  water  1 


flweslng  oB  the  shoots  and  bnnohee  will,  to  a  great  extent,  destroy  the  scale* 
If  yoa  do  not  like  to  do  this,  syringe  the  treee  with  a  eohition  of  COarke's 
compound,  8  oss.  to  the  gaUon  of  water,  wetting  the  treee  thoroughly,  and 
applying  it  at  a  temperature  of  100<*;  or  use  Oitfiarst  compound  in  the  same 
manner,  but  doable  the  quantity. 

Oaxeluas  moM  Cuttimos  (J.  H.  B.).— The  best  time  to  pot  in  cuttings 
of  Camelilati  is  when  the  wood  is  nearly  ripe,  which  It  will  be  I7  the  encf  of 
JuxM  or  early  in  July.  Take  cuttings  of  the  current  year's  growth  4  or 
6  inches  long,  cut  the  bottom  off  smoothly  Just  below  a  bud,  trim  off  the 
lowest  two  leayes,  and  leaye  the  same  number  on  the  cuttings  They  may  be 
inseit.ed  in  6-ineh  pots,  which  should  be  deen,  and  haye  a  crock  large  enough 
to  coyer  the  hole  at  the  bottom ;  on  it  place  ai)  inch  of  crocks  of  smaller  sixe, 
and  another  inch  of  yenr  small  ones,  and  then  a  yeiy  thin  leyer  of  moes.  The 
pot  should  be  filled  to  the  rim  with  two  parts  sandy  loam  and  one  part  sandy 
peat,  adding  a  half  part  of  silyer  sand.  The  eoil  should  be  made  yery  iirm, 
bat  use  the  hand  only  Ua  preeeing.  Insert  the  cuttings  about  an  Inch  apart 
round  the  sidee  of  the  pot,  and  to  the  extent  of  hidf  their  length,  and  set  the 
pots  on  aeheo  in  a  cold  frame.  Keep  the  cuttings  jost  moist,  nearly  close, 
and  shade  from  bright  sun.  By  the  middle  or  end  of  September  they  will  be 
rooted,  and  should  be  potted-oiZ  singly  and  placed  in  the  oold  frame;  theie 
keep  them  close,  and  they  will  soon  become  eetablished.  Afterwaids  they 
should  haye  air  freely,  and  be  remoyed  to  a  greenhouse  or  pit  where  they  will 
be  safe  from  froet.  This  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  propegating  the 
single  yarieties  for  stocks,  and  will  answer  for  the  others-,  hot  experience  has 
shown  that  the  double  sorts  do  not  grow  nor  flower  so  w^  on  thdr  own  root* 
as  when  grafted. 

Beowe  iMmM  BiLTEE  Sand  (Jdtfm).— The  brown  sand  is  not  needy  ro 
good  as  silyw  send,  for  it  is  so  mixed  with  eerthy  matter,  idiereas  the  other 
is  oomparatiyely  free  from  imparities.  Silyer  sand,  therefore,  we  adyise  for 
mixing  with  the  compoet  lor  Axaleee  end  Oamellias. 

Chetbaeteemums  attee  FLowEBDva  (P.  r.  B.).— The  old  shoots  should 
be  out  down  to  the  ground,  and  the  young  shoots  whidii  come  out  of  the  soil 
at  the  taaee  of  the  old  nIaiiU  should  be  taken  off,  either  with  or  without  a 
small  portion  of  root,  when  8  or  4  inches  long,  and  should  be  potted  singly  in 
8-inch  pots,  placing  them  half  their  depth  in  the  soiL    The  latter  should 
ooneistof  two  parta  torfy  loam  and  one  part  leaf  soil  or  well-rotted  mannre 
with  a  sixth  of  sharp  sand.    If  the  shoots  haye  roote  they  may  be  plunged 
in  aehee  in  a  cold  fkame ;  but  if  they  haye  none,  they  most  be  kept  in  a  house 
with  a  temperatore  of  from  46''  to  IKF,  and  when  rooted  be  remoyed  to  the 
cold  frame.    Oiye  them  air  whenever  the  weather  ie  mild,  and  protect  the 
lights  with  mats  when  neeessaiy.    In  April,  when  the  roots  are  showing  at 
the  sLdse  of  the  pote,  shift  into  6-ineh  pots,  and  early  in  May,  or  at  the  end  ot 
April  if  mild,  the  plants  naay  be  placed  out  of  doors  on  aehes  in  an  open 
situation  sheltered  from  winds.    Stdft  into  the  blooming  note  by  the  middle 
of  June,  using  the  same  eompoet  as  before,  with  the  adution  of  a  ouart  of 
half-inch  bonee  to  eyeiy  peck  of  the  compost,  and  we  should  drain  the  pots 
with  calcined  oyster  shells.    Niae-inch  pote  wiU  answer  for  the  Pompone  and 
the  less-promising  of  the  Large-flowering  kinde,  but  good  plants  of  the 
latter  ought  to  have  11-inoh  pots.    Stop  the  plants  when  they  are  6  inehee 
high,  and  when  they  have  made  other  shoots  stop  these  in  their  turn  aS 
6  indies.    When  they  have  again  shoots  an  inch  or  two  long  peg-down  the 
shoots,  taking  care  not  to  break  them,  and  ston  again  at  the  fourth  leaf,  con* 
tinuing  the  stopping  up  to  the  middle  of  July,  tmt  not  later.    Tie  oat  the 
shoots,  so  as  to  form  a  well-shaped  plant.    Keep  them  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  when  the  flower-buds  appear  water  with  liquid  manure.    Bemove 
the  plants  to  a  cool,  light,  airy  house  in  October,  and  merely  keep  them  from. 
froet. 

OooBEBEBET  AND  OoEEAKT  OaTTiHas  (K  JR.).— In  mild  wcather,  from  th 
preeent  time  to  March — ^the  earlier  the  better--put  in  cuttings  of  the  last 

{rear's  shoots  in  lengths  of  10  inches  to  12  inohes.  Out  thwn  below  tiie 
owest  bud,  and  remove  all  but  the  lowest  buds  or  eyes.  Put  in  the  cuttings 
6  inches  apart,  in  linee  1  foot  from  each  other,  two-thirds  their  depth  in  the 
soil,  making  It  firm  about  them.  Keep  dlear  of  weeds.  The  following 
autumn  they  wiU  be  fit  to  transplant. 

Meloe  Cultuee  (J.  K.  fi.).~The  materials  fox]  the  hotbed  msy  be  stable 
dung,  thrown  into  aheap  and  watered  so  as  to  cause  it  to  heat.  When  it  has 
been  in  the  heap  a  week  turn  it  over  again,  and  water  it  if  it  be  dry.  It  may 
be  tomed  over  again  in  the  eooree  of  a  week,  at  each  turning  placing  the 
outside  inside,  and  shaking  well  oat,  and  when  it  hae  been  turned  over  twice 
or  thrice  it  msy  be  fbrmed  into  a  bed  18  inches  wider  than  the  frame  all  round* 

Por  the  early  part  of  March  the  bed  should  be  4(  feet  high  at  baok  and  8ifMt 
high  in  front.  Shake  out  the  hot  dung  well,  and  beat  firm  with  the  fork  as  the 
work  proceeds.  When  the  bed  is  flnidied  put  on  the  frame  and  lights,  and  in 
a  week  the  heat  will  be  suflldtnt.  Levd  the  bed  if  it  hae  sunk  at  aU  un- 
evenly, and  having  readjusted  the  fkame  and  lights  thrust  in  a  "  trial  stick  *' 
from  the  back  of  the  bed  to  about  its  centre,  and  1  loot  below  the  top  of  the 
bed.  Withdraw  this  stick  the  following  di^,  take  the  end  that  has  been  in 
the  dung  in  your  hand,  and  if  you  can  hold  it  tightly  for  a  minute  or  two 
without  ea^enendng  a  sensation  of  burning,  the  bed  is  of  tiie  right  heat; 
but  if  the  stick  be  so  hot  as  to  oaose  thffhand  to  be  withdrawn,  it  is  too  hot, 
and  yoo  will  have  to  wait  until  its  heat  be  so  reduced  that  you  can  bear  the 
trial  etiek  in  the  hand  for  at  least  a  minote.  Then  plaoeabanowloadof  soil 
in  the  centre  of  each  light,  forming  it  into  a  cone,  flattened  on  the  top,  and 
about  16  inehee  high,  so  that  it  will  be  6  or  8  inches  from  the  lights;  the 
bed  to  be  covwed  wiUi  the  same  soil  all  over  about  an  inch  deep.  The  soil 
should  be  heavy  loam— if  tur^  all  the  better,  and  be  chopped  up  flne.  We 
presume  you  will  have  another  hotbed  for  raising  the  plants,  which  may  be 
planted  out  two  on  eadi  hillock,  but  not  until  the  soil  Is  wanned  through,  a» 
ft  will  be  in  a  day  or  two.  After  planting  give  a  gentle  watering  with  water 
of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  frame;  this  should  be  from  66'  to 
70°  at  night  for  a  few  days  at  ^  commencement,  and  it  will  shortly  fall  to 
66°  ot  Or  at  night,  bdow  whidi  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  go,  freeh  linings  of 
hot  dang  being  added  as  reqtdred  to  keep  up  the  temperature ;  and  the  lights 
should  be  covered  with  double  mats  eveiy  night  at  6.80  P.M.,  or  earlier  if 
froe^,  to  be  removed  b7  8  A.M.,  or  when  the  sun  fills  on  the  Ughte.  Air 
shoald  be  given  when  the  temperatore  reaohes  75<*,  and  the  lights  must  bo 
dosed  when  it  falls  to  that.  With  sun  and  plenty  of  air  tiie  temperature  mwf 
rise  to  88<*  or  90°.  The  plants  will  not  need  much  water  at  first,  end  whatiis 
given  must  not  be  over  the  plants  or  on  their  stems,  but  round  them,  sad 
before  they  flag.  More  soil  must  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  the  roote 
push  through  the  sides  of  the  hillock,  until  the  whole  extent  of  the  bed  be 
covered  10  Inehee  deep.  The  plants  will  need  watering  once  or  twice  a-week» 
but  do  not  water  when  the  flowers  sre  opening;  keep  up  a  good  bottom  heat 
then,  and  admit  air  freely  leaving  a  little  on  at  night,  so  ae  to  prevent  the 
condensation  of  moisture.   When  the  fruit  is  Bet  water  freely,  bat  not  ex- 
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MwirelT,  VwtMming  the  amoont  when  the  fruit  is  foIl-Bhsed,  and  keep  the 

{>liuitB  dxy  when  it  is  ripening.  The  frnit  will  ho  ripe  in  ahont  flity  days  after 
t  hegina  to  swelL  The  shoots  should  he  reduced  to  two  prindpal  ones  on 
each  plant,  and  ought  to  he  trained  over  the  hed,  at  equal  distances  apart,  to 
the  h^k  or  front,  and  when  they  are  6  inches  from  the  frame  pinch  out  their 
points.  Side  shoots  will  be  produced  all  along  the  shoots ;  stop  at  the  joint 
beyond  the  fruit,  or,  if  no  fruit  show,  stop  them  at  the  second  joint.  After 
the  fruit  ia  set  keep  the  shoots  well  stopped,  but  do  not  allow  the  frame  to 
become  crowded,  and  place  a  elate  under  each  fruit  to  keep  it  from  the  soil. 
Ton  will  know  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  by  its  ohaftging  colour  and  its  fine  aroma ; 
it  will  also  part  from  the  shoot  at  the  footstalk.  You  will  only  need  two 
plants  under  each  light,  or  lour  plants  In  alL  The  raising  of  plants  will  have 
to  be  done  in  a  bed  prepared  as  for  the  permanent  plants,  only  it  need  not  be 
so  large ;  or,  if  you  have  a  Cucumber  bed,  the  plants  may  be  raised  in  it,  or 
in  the  frame  where  they  are  to  be  planted.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
pots  of  good  rich  soil,  and  covered  with  fine  soil  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep.  U  the  soil  be  moist  no  water  should  be  given,  but,  if  not  so,  it  must 
have  a  genUe  watering.  Plunge  the  pot  in  the  hotbed,  maintain  the  above- 
named  tempeorature,  admit  air  in  very  moderate  quantlCies,  and  avoid  cold 
eurrents.  when  the  plants  show  the  rough  leaf  in  their  eentre,  pot  them 
■inglj  in  8-inch  pots,  with  soil  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  frame,  sink- 
ing them  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  seed  leaves,  and  giving  a  gentle  water- 
ing. Plunge  them  in  the  hotbed,  shade  from  Inight  sun  for  a  few  days,  and 
be  oaref ul  not  to  overwater,  otherwise  the  plants  will  damp-off.  When  they 
ahow  the  second  rough  leaf,  and  you  can  distinguish  the  growing  point,  take  it 
out  with  the  point  of  a  penknife,  and  when  the  plants  have  two  rough  leaves 
or  more,  with  shoots  coming  from  their  base,  they  are  fit  to  plant  out  in  the 
fruiting  bed.  Bo  not  reduce  the  shoots  to  two  on  each  plant  until  you  have 
made  sure  of  the  strongest  two,  then  take  away  the  others.  If  but  one  shoot 
result  from  the  first  stopping,  take  out  Its  point  when  it  has  made  two  leaves. 
Scariet-fleehed  Melons  are  Girenoester  Prize,  Monro's  Little  Heath ;  Oreen- 
fleshed— Gilbert's  Improved  Victory  of  Bath  and  Cox's  Ooldan  Gem  (greenish 
wlfiteifleshed). 

Plamtiho  YiNXfl  {An  Old  R$adf$r).— You.  had  better  not  plant  out  the 
Yinea  until  your  houses  are  built.  If  you  oonld  grow  the  Viziee  in  another 
lionse  until  the  vineries  were'  ready,  you  could  remove  the  Vines  any  time 
during  the  summer.  Wehad  to  plant  a  house  a  few  years  ago  after  the  Vines 
iiad  inade  long  growths,  and  we  managed  in  this  way :  When  the  Vines  had 
started  an  in<m  or  two  wo  shook  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  them  in 
BhaUow  boxes  made  of  deal  in  a  rough  manner.  Wlien  the  house  was  ready 
we  carried  the  boxes  to  the  place  where  the  Vines  ware  to  be  planted,  and 
being  but  slightly  nailed,  we  easily  palled  them  to  pieces  wltliout  disturbing 
the  roots.  The  Vines,  though  in  full  growth,  were  not  checked  in  the  least. 
The  boxes  may  be  2  fMt  square  by  6  inches  deep. 

Pbunino  Ptbamid  Psab  Tabbs  (I.  r.).— If  your  pyramid  Pear  trees  were 
fnined  and  trained  in  a  proper  manner  during  summer  they  will  require  but 
little  attention  now.  It  would  not  be  right  to  cut  back  all  the  side  shoots  to 
8  or  4  inches.  By  outtin^-ln  so  close  at  this  time  a  preponderance  of  leaf- 
shoots  will  be  produoed  instead  of  fmit-bearing  woo£  Merely  out  baok  at 
this  time  any  young  shoots  that  may  have  straggled  out  of  thepyrunid  shape. 
Maoy  varieties  of  Pears  have  a  tendency  to  become  too  much  crowded  in  the 
4sentre  when  trained  in  the  pyramid  form ;  of  course  close  pruning  increases 
this  tendency.    Fktdt-buds  are  roundish  in  form ;  leaf -buds  are  pointed. 

VnrBBY  {K  P.).— Our  "  Vine  Manual  "  will  giro  you  full  directions.  You 
4]an  have  it  free  by  post  from  our  oflice  if  you  enclose  thiity-two  postage 
stamps  with  your  address.    If  you  need  farther  hints  after  reading  it,  write 


FOULTBT,  BEE,  AND  FiaEQH   OHBOBIOLE. 


Tbakbplaktbd  Gbj>ab  of  Lbbabon  (A  Subscriber).— We  do  not  see  whT 
the  tree  moved  as  you  describe  should  not  live.  It  may  have  received  a  cheek 
■which  will  weiJcen  it  for  a  year  or  two,  but  with  such  a  ball  as  yon  describe  it 
ought  not  to  suffer  materially.  Should  it  do  weU,  oblige  us  with  the  par- 
ticulars you  offer. 

Pbotbctino  Tube  Pjbobt  (C.  H.).—As  the  plant  has  made  shoots  a  few 
Inches  long,  it  ought  to  be  protected  from  frost  by  mats  placed  round  stakes 
to  keep  the  matting  from  brushing  against  the  young  shoots.  The  mats  ought 
to  Yw  removed  whenever  the  temporatore  is  above  freesing. 

Pbunino  Vinbb  (Henri).— We  should  out  the  canes  baok  to  within  8  feet 
of  the  bottom  of  the  rafters,  bending  them  baok  so  as  to  eaose  the  eyes  to 
break  at  their  base.  We  should  leave  the  side  shoots  18  Inches  apart  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  rod,  and  allow  a  bunch  of  Grapes  on  each,  training  a  shoot  to 
the  top  of  the  house  one  year,  and  out  it  baok  to  8  feet  in  the  next  year,  untU 
the  top  of  the  house  is  reached.  The  weaker  Vine  we  should  out  baok  to 
within  31  feet  this  season.  The  pruning  of  the  Vines  ought  not  to  be  longer 
delayed. 

Wibino  Vzkbbt  (Idem). — ^The  simplest  plan  of  wiring  a  vinery  is  to  have 
a  plate  of  angle  iron  at  each  end  pierced  with  holes  to  receive  the  wires  at 
9  inohes  apart,  and  those  angle  irons  fixed  to  the  woodwork  at  Uio  ends  with 
aorew  bolts.  To  every  rafter  you  will  need  an  iron  bar  three-quarters  of  an 
Inch  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  pierced  with  holes  the  same  as  the  angle  iron, 
and  these  baurs  should  be  seeorod  to  the  top  wall-plate,  also  at  bottom,  with 
aerews,  and  supported  from  the  raf ten  hj  iron  hangers  screwed  into  the  rafters. 
Those  and  the  angle  irons  should  be  so  fixed  that  the  wires  will  be  16  inches 
ftom  tlie  glaas.  No.  6  galvanised  wire  is  most  suitable,  listened  with 
thnmb-sorews  at  Mdi  and. 

SuMMBB-FLowBRiNO  HsBBACBOVB  PLANTS  (Idem),— A.  dozen  are: — An- 
ehusa  pauiculata,  A^depias  tuberosa,  Delphinium  Belladona,  D.  alopecuroidea, 
Lobelia  fulgens  St.  Clair,  (Enothera  macrocar]pa.  Statics  latifolia,  Thaliotrum 
anemoniflcTum  plenum,  Tritonia  aurea,  Spirea  Japoniea  rubra,  I^rehniB 
Haageana  superba,  and  Geum  ooooineum  snperbum. 

MusHBOOMS  IK  CucuxBBB  H0U8B  ( ). — A   Ououmber  houae  is   too 

warm  for  Mushrooms ;  though  you  may  suooeed  in  growing  them,  th^  wiU 
be  long-shanked  and  defieient  of  flesh.  It  is  not  necessary  that  Mushrooms 
be  grown  in  the  dark,  but  they  are  better  of  it.  You  may  seeure  darkness 
4o  a  great  extent  by  ooyering  the  bed  with  hajr,  which  will  also  help  to  keep 
the  bed  anifoimly  moist.  The  Vine  in  the  pot  now  braaking  will  produce 
Grapes  at  the  end  of  May. 

Potato  Essay  ( W.  G.).— The'  essays  for  Eari  Catheart's  prixe  must  be  sent 
in  on  or  before  Msy  Ist.  For  the  regulations  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  13,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 

Haxxb  of  Fbcits  (ff.  8.  8.).— I,  Paaae  Oolmar;  2,  Old  Oohnar.  The 
Apple  is  Dumelow's  Seedling. 

Naxbb  of  Plants  ( FT.  Jf.).— Ganya  eUiptiea.  An  sngravliig  and  dfsorip- 
iion  an  in  our  No.  670,  pablidiad  Fabnuuy  S8tb,  1872. 


DECEPTIVE  USB   OP  BREED^ERS'  NAMES. 

I  DESIRE  briefly  to  call  attention  to  a  system  of  misrepresen- 
tation which  has  lately  increased  to  a  disgracefal  extent,  and 
which,  if  not  checked  by  exposure,  may  have  to  be  pat  down  by 
legal  proceedings.  The  instance  I  am  about  to  give  affects  my- 
self ;  out  other  breeders  have  complained  bitterly  to  me  of  the 
same  practice,  which  tends  to  degrade  yards  they  have  estab- 
lished at  great  expense.  I  refer  to  false  statements  of  what 
birds  are,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  from  credulous  purchasers  a 
price  beyond  their  value. 

Very  often  statements  advertised  are  known  by  the  parties 
whose  names  have  been  used  to  be  false,  though  uie  falsehood 
cannot  be  proved ;  but  in  other  cases,  as  when  a  man  advertised 
in  another  paper  some  Light  Brahmas  to  be  my  strain,  whereas 
I  never  hitherto  have  bred,  or  sold,  or  kept  a  bird  of  that  breed 
at  all,  the  nature  of  the  statement  needs  no  precise  description. 
Lately,  however,  my  name  has  been  used  in  another  manner, 
and  while  I  have  no  wish  at  present  to  disgrace  the  parties,  it 
may  be  well  for  the  sake  of  others  to  state  the  facts. 

At  a  sale  by  auction  at  Birmingham  last  week,  a  lot  was  de- 
scribed in  the  catalogue  as ''  own  brother  to  L.  Wright's  cap  cock- 
erel at  Birmingham  and  Crystal  Palace,  1872."  Now,  as  I  have 
only  sold  eisht  cockerels  in  aU,  only  three  of  which  could  possi- 
bly be  own  orother  to  the  bird  in  question,  and  I  knew  all  these 
three  birds  to  be  in  other  hands,  I  had  the  best  of  reasons  for 
believing  this  statement  to  be  false ;  and  wrote  to  the  auctioneers, 
well  known  for  their  own  high  character,  stating  these  facts,  and 
asldng  them  to  communicate  with  their  client,  adding  that  it 
was  just  possible  he  mi^ht  have  bought  one  of  the  three  alluded 
to,  and  that  I  should  with  pleasure  be  open  tu  conviction.  The 
reply  was  sent  me,  unfortunately  too  late  for  exposure  at  the 
sale  itself,  and  the  material  part  was  literally  as  follows — "  Lot 
1  bought  from  a  person  through  the  Journal  [not  our  Jour- 
nal] .  He  told  me  that  he  had  the  eggs  from  L.  Wright,  and  that 
it  was  quite  possible  [I]  he  was  own  orother  to  his,  Mr.  Wright's, 
cup  bird.  But  it  appears  Mr.  Wright  has  four  breeding  pens, 
therefore  there  may  be  a  doubt  about  it  whether  he  is  own 
brother  or  not.  I  can  assure  you  I  have  not  the  slightest  motive 
to  deceive  anyone  with  the  hird ;  I  send  him  as  I  got  him,  there- 
fore I  am  justified  in  my  assertion.  Mr.  Wright  most  be  careful 
with  his  defamation." 

The  cool  impudence  of  the  man  is  amusing.  By  his  own 
account  the  bird  was  only  stated  to  be  from  my  eg^,  and  possi- 
bly (of  course  !)  own  bother,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  He  must 
have  known  that  I  had  several  breeding  pens,  and  that  it  was 
many  chances  to  one  (in  actual  fact  fifteen  to  one),  against  any 
chance  egg  bein^  from  the  same  hen  from  which  I  bred  the 
cockerel  m  question.  Yet  he  deliberately  states  that  the  bird 
is  what  it  was  almost  certain  not  to  be ;  and  he  has  no  motive, 
and  is  justified  in  his  assertion,  and  sends  him  as  he  got  him, 
&o.  1    Farther  remark,  however,  is  needless. 

I  am  quite  sure  no  one  would  complain  of  the  use  of  his  name 
when  it  could  be  done  with  truth.  He  would  have  no  motive 
for  doing  so,  as  it  may  be  taken,  so  far  as  it  goes,  for  a  compli- 
ment rather  than  otherwise.  Had  this  man,  supposing  his  own 
statement  correct,  of  which  we  can  now  have  no  secrrity,  simply 
described  his  bird  as  he  got  him,  I  could  have  found  no  fault. 
But  all  are  interested  in  having  false  statements  discouraged 
and  put  down. 

I  have  seen  the  same  prize-bird  advertised  for  sale  by  two 
different  individuals  at  the  same  time  before  now.  But  the 
yarieties  of  this  kind  of  fraud  are  legion ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  many  fanciers,  rather  than  be  liable  to  be  thus 
disgraced,  decline  to  sell  eggs  at  ail. — ^L.  Wbioht. 

WHITEHAVEN  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  inst.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  prize  list : — 

CoomM%.—WktU.—Cock.~-l  and  S,  R.  S.  8.  Woodinite,  Pembniy,  Tanbrldge 
Wella.  8,  J.  Gowmao.  White havea.  Hena  or  PuUeU.—l,  Cap,  and  S,  B.  S.  d, 
Woodgate.    S,  J.  Cowman. 

CocHUfa.— BifiT,  or  an^f  other  Colour.—Coek.  —  1,  A.  Dickinson.  %  G.  H. 
Procter,  Dnrbam.  8.  H.  Frankland.  Charch.  Hem  or  Pullete.—l  and  Cap,  E. 
Fearon.  YHiitehaTen.   8,  Q.  H.  Procter.   8,  J.  W.  Taylor,  Ulventon. 

Braiuia  Pootra..— DarJe.— 1  and  Cop,  J.  C.  Cooper,  Limerick.  S.  C.  J.  Vjem. 
8,  H.  Beldon.  Bingley.  he,  H.  Landman,  WolTerbampton ;  B.  Pritchard, 
WolTerbampton ;  J.  Cowman;  T.  F.  Aaadell,  Oowley  Movnt,  St.  Helen's, 
Dnmfries.  e,  R.  Maxwell;  J.  W.  BrookbanlL  Kirkaanton.  LiffkL—l,  H. 
Beldon.    8,  E.  Kendriek,  Jan.,  Weeford  Houae, Lichfield.    8.  H.  Langman. 

DoBKXMoa.— 5it««r-0r«y.— Coek.-l,  T.  SUtter,  Stand  HalU  Whitetteld.  8,  W. 
F.  H.  Arandell.  Barjarg  Tower.  8,  T.  Balnea,  StiiUag.  Bene  or  Pullet*.— i,  A. 
Darby.  Bridgenorth.  %  W.  W.  BattUdge,  Storthend,  KendaL  8,  J.  Canning- 
bam,  Tarbreoch. 

DoRKiNaB.-~l>arfe.  ~  Cocfc.  —  1,  J.  Stott,  Healey,  Roebdale.  8.  J.  White, 
Warlaby.  8,  Mrs.  J.  Birkett,  Broom  Bigg,  AinaUble.  Bent  or  PuUeU,—l  and 
Cap,  E.  Fearon.  8.  B.  Leech,  Boehdale.  8,  E.  Fitaron,  Whit^haTen.  he,  J. 
White;  D.  adlatly,  Ifeigle.  e,  T.  L.  Jaokaon;  W.  W.  BattUdge;  C.  A  T. 
Wilson,  St.  Bees. 

SPANxaB.7-1  and  Cnp.  H.  Beldon.  t.  Boreh  *  Boalter,  Sheffield.  8,Pidk«riBg 
and  Dnggleby,  Driffield.   Ac,  H.  Baldon.   c,  H.  Wilkinson,  Earfoy. 


JumraCUn.} 


TOOBHAL  OP  HOBTIOULTOBB  AHD  OOTTAaB  OABDESBB. 
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Tboslt* 


^.-1,  W.  BniiL  PnKot.   t  H. 


ultli,  Brsi^liioii,  Ptutoo.  tudl, 

iWbbrldie.  I.J.K.Fmrtar.  t.H. 

iw  w  Pn...  ri...,,-.-  i.-Ji'T"""'-   Ji  J.J"!*™.  Hulimni, 

I.B.SittIUu^^^  ■  ^^'    "■■*■"■  Sol*  r  «.  I.M10. 

(,^_,        .  PI9EOHS. 

1,  Uuoi.  Townon.   I,  J.  TliUiat.  lun,  BootuUi.   I  ud  I 


vlatuv-.!,  J.  B.  NldiaU,  Rdmiraad  Puk.   1.  C,  Dsbwni. 

n/w.'AUlMi'O-  CnNll,  MP. ;  K.  Ounm.    t  J,  Wiml  (1?' 
.  WiUan.   1,  w.  Uiuunr,  WoDanh,  OiUdlorl.    he.V. 


JnDQB.— Mr.  M.  Bedlsf . 


LOWESTOFT  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thb  Biith  amm  J  Show  wh  held  in  the  Artillery  Drill  Hall 
1  the  it2ndud38rd  iiut.  The  bnildiug  iamach  better >dmptad 
r  the  porpoae  than  any  that  has  previoualy  been  used,  andthe 
poM  beiUK  aaifonn  in  con«traction  and  suuilarly  arranged  in 
P^J*  o'  the  room,  the  Bihibitlon  had  a  pleasing  appeaiajioe. 


'«j.S 


I.  Flaldbf,  In 


ruu.— I  imd1;B.  Honur. 


a,  MldOIeLcai  J.  Ttaomiwaii : 
K.  Orotu  (i);  J.a  W.  Tnwari 


t,  J.  ThompuB,  BlDclsr- 
T'Bootaiiiil."*,  j'l'Vw.  TawsnoB,  K(». 
•on.  S,J.  E.  Cw«fcBlrtli,Woiki(n,.  *(, 
tUUiag.  Jan.  t, ;.  A  w.  lowenon.  s  J. 
J.  TCnUier,  Hmtk.  kt.  J.:F. 
lEbim.  a,  J.B.  Croftg,  S.J.Yloea, 
in,  Wtitaliavaii  (Aishuinli).  1  and 
i,T.  *, 


U  (TuUtt). 


«;-'! '"•P'l  W1IU«|J»,  Wiuwh.li 


The  whqla  of  the  Ct 

baitowed  npon  the  ipecimBQ 
eihibiton  gensially ;  and  in 


It  of  hi 
re  well  led  w 


isalth,  ( 


'_""8i 


ing  high-clBSB  Uacien,  the  oj 
ta  taab  u  to  oommend  itself  to 
two  oases  where  the  birds 
tioua  of  the    Judges  they 
ly  packed,  and  retomed  to 


Llh  milk-sop,  oareni] 

biiBir  owners.     The  only  drawback  to  oomplete  a „_  _„ 

occnrcBnoe  of  emptir  pens,  labelled,  "  Too  late  tor  eompstition," 
thus  again  illnetrating  the  folly  of  diiTiDg  STerything  to  the 
lut,  there  being  no  ezciue  for  snoh  a  ooum  in  oonneotTon  with 
a  Show  held  in  the  middle  of  the  week  when  there  is  ampU 
time  for  sending  birds  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Many 
pnjes  were  thOB  lost,  and  in  one  oaae  a  onp  as  i^  The  whole 
"'  ih-  birds  belonging  to  the  Secretary  and  members  of  the 


eipectation,  though  the 


.  .  _  ware  shown . 

The  Dorking)  were  not  equ»i  m  um  BiuHuuiuon,  tn 
pair  [cockerel  and  hen)  to  which  the  oup  was  awarded 
good  in  all  respects.  Bnff  Cochitu,  an  the  contrary,  were  an 
eioellcnt  lot,  the  threa  winning  pens  being  of  rare  qaality,  and 
the  cnp  lor  the  Cochin  section  was  taken  T)y  a  aplendid  pair  ol 
■dolt  birds  which  left  little  to  be  desired.  In  the  next  claai 
Whites  Mid^  Partridge  won  the  prizes,  bat  they  were  only  ol 
"    '   "     '    ayerygood  class, ---""- - 


Dark  BrahmoM  w 


intest  for  the  first  placs  was  very  keen  "between  two  c^it^ 

I  birds,  that  position  and  th »--■■ '• 

only  by  the  superior  marl 

pencilling  cannot  be  BaeilV  excelled. „ 

Owydyr's     importad   birds    made     short  work    of  the 


pens  of  old  birds,  that  position  and  the  cup  tor  the  se 
hesn  won  only  by  the  superior  marking  of  the  bou,  wuiuu  lor 
lencilling  cannot  be  Baeilj  excelled.      In  Light  BraWas  Lady 


1  section  having 
bon,  which  lor 


Hi|.ftiln^.>..     Jkd,  H 


''^"■-rP'^':»,Ga^Banlamt,  Brahma,.  a^dSamburgh, 
£A  !?"?'  ™7S'''  ''"""■  """»™.  iwM-S'.  Spaiul, 


CaU ;  Mr.  J 


,  Whitby.  Oanariet ; 
3.  Jones,  Parton. 


DOEKING  POULTBY   SHOW. 
Tllia  was  held  on  the  aSrd  inst.  The  awards  were  as  follow 

I>o»™a_/'-,i™..j     ,     ™MBRBS'  CIA8SEB. 


J.  can.  1^ B-vmnOtj. 


BBlt,  BlIehlTDltll. 


».  BrS.  Bwrnt 
0.ailit\lLlf,btahlM,i'olUBt.   i  W.  Attlst,  Dor. 


tition,  the  great  eiia  of  these  birds  leaving  little  chance  for  So 
rest,  although  we  consider  that  the  produce  ol  such  birda  will 
be  all  tbe.better  of  the  refining  toucli  ol  our  Engiieh  experts. 
The  ascend  and  third-prize  pens  were  vary  good  in  style  and 
marking.  Some  of  the  Oame  which  were  grand  in  appearance 
proved  crooked  on  being  handled,  bat  the  three  winning  pens, 
which  were  Brown  Reds,  were  vary  Mpd  in  all  points.  The 
flrst-priie  birds  were  chickens,  and  th?iecond  wore  adulto.  In 
the  other  class  all  the  birds  were  Dnckwinga  ;  the  first  and  oup- 
winnera  ware  old  birds  of  the  highest  merit.  Spaniih  were 
next  on  the  list ;  and  the  first  and  cnp-winnerH,  which  were  in 
eicellent  order,  merited  their  position  wall.  They  hadno  mean 
rivals  in  the  pan  shown  by  Messrs.  Nichols,  Brothers,  though 
the  birds  saemad  to  require  rest.  The  third-prize  pen  was  also 
good,  but  not  BO  deep  in  drop  as  tha  others.  The  Hamburght 
were  the  best  section  in  the  Shaw,  if  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  nnmber  of  entries  as  weU  as  the  qaality  of  the  birds. 
Ooiden-ponoilled  were  a  vary  even  lot,  and  the  three  winning 
pens  were  very  close  upon  each  other.  In  tha  Silver-pencilled 
the  bast  birds  were  too  late ;  only  tha  winners  ware  of  note,  and 
the  onp  was  awarded  to  the  Qolden-penoilled.  The  Ooldon- 
spangled  were  good  in  almost  every  case,  bnt  of  the  Silvar- 
spangled  only  the  first-prize  pen  was  good  throughont.  The 
institution  of  a  local  competition  in  each  class  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  prizes  seems  to  have  had  Uia  e3ect  desired,  far  not 
only  was  the  first  prize  in  Silvers  won  by  a  local  oibibitor,  but 
the  cnp  (or  tba  section  also.  I^V^ncA  lowlj  were  a  nice  class: 
CravB-CiBars  being  first  and  second,  and  La  FlJcba  third.  The 
Variety  class  was  well  supported,  and  the  oup  for  this  and  the 
Fcenoh  varieties  was  won  by  a  capital  nau-  of  adult  Silver 
Folands,  the  second  going  to  Blaok  Hambnrshs,  and  third  to 
White-crested  Black  Polands  of  the  highest  order.  There  were 
"''"-six  entries  in  the  Selling  class,  and  many  excellent  birds 
shown  and  found  ready  parahaiers. 
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Saniavit  were  next,  bnt,  though  nnmeToai,  the  Bod  Oune 
were  not  good,  eio«pt  ■«  TemrdE  Ifle  three  irinning  pen*,  which 
were  u  followi : — ^int  uid  nap  a  most  tmiltleu  pair  of  &dalt 
birda  ;  gecond  a  pair  good  in  moBt  points,  but  the  pallet,  evi- 
dently WyiIlf^  wu  ft  Uttie  soft  uiA  &abb;  ia  ■ppeuanoe ;  and 
third  a  pair  of  chickens,  faultleu  in  style,  but  bul  in  colour  as 
Oompu-ed  with  the  otheiB.  All  were  Black-breaeted  Kede.  In 
the  Any  other  variety  of  Same  the  Qrst  and  third  were  Filts, 
mad  the  eecoDd  Duckwingg,  the  cock  in  thiipen  being  by  tar 
the  beet,  bnt  the  hen  alitlle  out  of  condition.  Slacks  and  Wnitee 
were  a  capital  class,  and  the  whole  were  highly  commended. 
In  the  Variety  class  the  winners  of  the  flr^t  and  third  prixes 
were  Qolden,  and  the  seoond  prise  went  to  Silver  SebrighU ;  all 
three  pens  being  of  Uie  highest  quality  aa  regards  colour  and 

DuciM,  both  Ronan  apd  A^esbmy,  Wftro  not  of  the  highsat 
maril^  birds  of  lugs  slxe  being  not  as  a  rule  shown  in  namben 
mt  the  eutem  conntiea'  shows.  The  Variety  clsss  of  Ducks  was 
very  interesting,  and  the  winners  were  Eaaaikas,  Bahamas,  and 
CMoIinas. 

In  Pigtom  the  point  onp  wai  won  by  Mr.  MetcaUe  with  an 
Bxoellent  itad  of  birds.  Carriei  cooks  were  a  fair  lot,  bnt  the 
hens  were  mnch  better;  the  first-prise  Don  and  second-prize 
Black  being  especially  good  in  all  points.  Of  birds  of  the  last 
■ssaon  there  were  sixteen  entries,  and  all  the  prizea  were  awarded 
to  cocks,  the  first  and  second  to  Blacks,  and  the  third  to  Bins. 
Povtsrs  were  not  nnmaroos,  bat  they  were  shown  in  good  order, 
and  maaanred  well  also.  In  cocks  a  White  was  first,  Bine 
aeoono,  and  Bed  third ;  and  in  the  hens  the  first  and  second 
were  Whits  and  the  third  Bine,  the  fiist-priie  hen  measuring 
19  inohes  and  6|  in  limb.  Tumblers  were  of  fair  qoiJity,  the 
prises  going  to  Almonds  and  Long-fuced  Beards.  TJic  I'antsils 
were  ve^  Kood  in  style  and  tail,  and  not  so  large  as  we  gene- 
lally  find  uiem.  Dragoons  were  a  very  good  class,  and  the  prises 
kwsfded  to  Beds,  TeUows,  and  Blues.  Antwerps  were  a  mixed 
eku  M  regards  eoloor  and  style,  the  Qnt  prize  going  (o  exoaUent 
Bed  Cbaqaers,  the  second  to  very  short,  and  the  third  to  long- 
taoed  Silver  Doot ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  several  eioellent 
pern  seemed  severely  harrMssd  with  their  joniney,  notably  two 
pens  shown  by  Hr.  tirosaland.  The  Variety  class  contained 
some  eicelleat  birds  of  the  Foreign  kinds ;  a  pair  ol  beautiful 
Fire  Pigeons  beifig  tint,  tJral  loe  Pigeons  second,  and  Silver 
Bunta^ird. 

-I  sari  Oopr  y.  Pailstt.   I,  i.  mil*,  t  mat  In,  H«ut  UncinatL 


L— BtaAAnaiM  ami  oUwAWi.— 1 
bDWH  spd  0,  C  Banr.  ke,  a.J.  P.  Btsffon 
olkimarMN— lBndCi|>,S.lUuh*«.  l,.......~.u   ..ami— -, -n^ 

' Oip,lt.N.wl£t.  JbMulwUaBcss.  l,W.Wlii»».   »«,(>-_, 

i.Wita>it.  liHiaLW.  saandsrs. 
■uBvviwris. — (MwA-HHCfflrd.— )  aii4  Cap.  <i(.  A  J.  DiwhirDrUi.   trC.  «.n. 
Bd*.  S,W.S»akDaii    Is,  W.K.Ti>ikn«ii;a.BaHlniu.   <.J.  WllMr;  U.  H. 

I.IHll,A.llMbt>lD(l. 

HmBPaaaa— wtttpiMf  ItJ.— 1.  W.  A.  ByiB.  ^  J.  Long.  1,0.  &J.  Ihuk. 
wonh.  Loaal,  A.  Msimiiwi.  la.  A.  Mniuliifi :  W.  E.  Hataari  T,  Wilkv. 
Ibb.  a  J.  Wriiht.  VUHT^Miubd.— 1  and  Uub,  J.  WilAt.  •.  3.  RoUliuDn. 
^a.  NnUn.    hi,  CfHkH  i  uooUi ;  Bmt.  r.  Tssili  i  J.  Fiumu.    iMni, 


J.  Slanlay ;  o.  Ons^uid ;  1 


ifiirjiva 


BARBOW  POULTRY  SHOW. 

B  sixth  annual  Exhibition  of  poultry,  Babbits,  OanarJea, 
and  Pigeons  was  held  in  the  carriage  shed  of  the  Fnmess  Bail- 
way  Company  on  tlie  ITth  and  18th  inst.  The  value  of  theprisas 
in  money  and  cnp  '  '  '        ■      -  ■- 


abont  two.    The  i 


Babbits,  1 


re  good.   Owingp 


!  suppose,  to  Christmas,  only  a  solitary  Turkfy—we  hope  ni 

-   '---     ■  "■  -aikowsd  up,  bnt  w  '   '       "" 

uitable  (or  2}uck»,  tl 


the  last  of  the  race — showsd 


entered.     Tha 
they  oonld 
prevailed  Tipon  to  figure  in  the  rnusty  shed  where  water 
and  bread  seemed  rather  scarce.     The  Geae  sstonished  soma  of 
caoQtry  cousins  by  their  size.     There  were  a  number  of  ei 


CdTKU-iM.    The  following  is  a  list  ol 


obeb 


•  iV  Wak*^ 

Maa.  tcc. 
aloiK   k<.Ok 


:.  I,  ail 


Sid- 


d  PaTtriiItt.~i,  I.  Stl 

-IviuSS 

a,  ii^^Smajix-l^t.   flUMrjjaiiiiliiJ.— 1,  J.ibun  A  Boglh, 

sa  VuiiTi.— I,  B.  BsUan.    ht,  C.  B.  Korzwi,  Bliliap  AaeUsnd ;  1, 

.-BlcKlc  or  flroi™  «(di.— I,  W.  F.  Aflalt,  Fiih.mtfc  PreitoD.    i  T. 
Vj  J.  CiHS.  ApplsbT  Vieu*«s,  Bilw ;  I.  U.  Bilt Kudu  1  J.  WUko, 

J.  B.  KoblDHiD,  SnnAulaniL 


.— 1  ud  *.  3.  Wsuir,  Ri 
.— Bdscil— I,  wT^ioy. 


■ictpt  OaiM.'l.  W.  JsckHn,  Baltan4»«aads. 

chdil^   iie.J.  rfhilsi'w.PimnT.Pwrtm. 

BOOliT.  wlk.S.id.  'satti^a  —t,  J.  Waiknr. 
,  K.  Woodg»»,  Tanbildg*  WiUs.  ^Bir  ot*n- 

FiasoHs. 


The  Jud^ 
Workiop. 


Flircuu.~I,J.  F,  LoTsMdn.  V  F.  S.  Won 
aad  V,  F.  H.  Wonbiacton.   «,  F.  W.  HeUaUe. 


CuuuKn  PiaioNB  m  BBLanm. — The  nnimal  and  onloreieen 
degree  of  importance  into  which  the  "  Pigeon  post "  was  ela- 
vMed  by  the  aleg*  of  Paris  and  the  late  Franco.  Qerman  war, 

S've*  interest  to  the  following  statlsties  published  by  the 
p<rnsr  ot  Brmssals,  the  tfoMttevr  OoUm^ophUe  of  the  Belgiaii 
Ntieties.     It  ap "— '  ~" '-" —  ' — 

L  Which  lM,fS 


JtamMxj  80, 187S.  ] 
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£18,600.    MoBBages  are  not  nnfrequenUy  deipaiohed  by  Canier 
Pigeon  to  Borne  and  Cadiz. — {Iron  aruL  Mechanic9*  Magaein^,) 

BRADFORD  ORNITHOLOQICAL  SHOW. 

Thzb  was  held  in  the  Westgate  HaU,  Biadfoxd,  on  the  S9rd, 
JMth,  and  SSth  inst. 

BBi.«iAH.-C(0ttr  r«II<np.— 1, J.  UoerbooM, LitUa  HortoD.  %3.  Bart, Bnrte/, 
LecdiL  8,  J.  JENttTuis,  MlddlMboroiiiih.  Jko.  W.  flhaoUetoiirilkley :  L.  B«lk, 
^•wslmr.  Clear  BiiJ.—i,  J.  Hart.  S,W.  BhMkleUin.  8,J.&t«Teas.  Ike,  J. 
Bait;  W.  Bmx Bradfortl. 

No««xcH>-C4tfar  ltUow.^\,3,  ]>ttviM7,WaIbtr  roM.Ki(Bi««¥o«o«^.  1.  W. 
S?^  \W.  Howard,  Blmwoo4l,Hazrofa'«.  OImm*  B^.— 1  aad  8,  sTBoBtlng; 
I>«rb7.   ft*J.]l«im.Biirtoii-0D.Trent.    A«.  I.  BawBal«y. 

M<»wxcai.-2VdfcMi  or  Fari«vat«d.~l  and  8»  8.  BullBg.  1,  J.  J>wm»f.  h», 
J«  KaiUD. 

CAMAmT.-^«raJ|MiMirk«4t  7«Uow.-l,  J.  StaTUii.  S  and  8,  L.  B#Ik.  XMnir 
^^Md£«#.^l,I.]UwnBl«7.  I,  J.  Brown,  Jon.  8,J.SteT«Bi.  Jko.  L  Bawasloy; 
Ik  Buk !  W.  BCfty  (8|. 

^Kriiniton.  8,  L.  B^k.  Ae.  W.  WatMB,  Jon. ;  /.  N.  BarrlMm.  B«lpw ;  B.  Bttcbto. 
m^9pam0Ud.'-\  uid  8,  B.  Biielil».   8  aa^  hs,  J.  Martin,  Salfoid. 

YoBunaB.--7«aoio.-l  and  8,  L.  Balk.  8,  J.  Lonff,  OniMlor.  1^.  J.  Bawnaley : 
^Bavnitey  (8).   JBar.~land  h;  L.  Balk.  8,  W.  HMp.  8,  B.  Wearing;  Dadloy 

.  ^'!7'rr^*H<'!^*^<^  Cboror  Oriy  Orsft— 1,  J.  Steraaa.  8,  W.  ShaoUcton. 
f.W.  Cotton, MMdlaateroagh.   AO(L.Bdk.   Bug.with  OUaar or Qr^^  Orutr- 
l*W-HAax>.   S.J.N.Barriaon.   8,  W.  Cotton,    ke,  L  Bawnalay. 
^>m  TiaoTT  ov  Cakabt.— 1,  L.  Balk.  8,  J.  Btavana.   8,  J.  Davaay.    U,  J. 
Stavana ;  L  Bawaaiay ;  W.  Haap. 

Oou»n2i2>--l.J-N.Harrla«n.   I^LBawnalay.  8  and  te,  J.  Starana. 
•  ¥^^-AwMy'Marlp0d  (?al<</la0ki-l,  J.  Goopar.  I,  J.  Brown,  Jan.,  Paniiih. 
1^  J.  Btarena. 

CxmuiKoir.-<7«ttoiP  or  Ba^.-l,  J.  Starana.  8,  J.  N.  Harrlaon.  8,H.Haadlay, 
L^oaatar.  ^.J.BarwalLMorthamptoa.  Marked  or  Fari«patecl.-l,LBawnalay. 
S^L.BaIk.   8and*o.J.8taTana.  -»~  ,  , 

8au4Dia  Cz^a.— 1,  H.  Young.  8,  T.  Twnlawood.  Middlaabovavgh.  8»  L 
Bawnaley.    kc,  J.  Hart ;  J.  Moorhooaa;  W.  Haap. 

^>a>-— l«J.Mooriiooaa.   8,  W.  Bawaa,  Bradford.   8,  W.  Haap. 

MDi.B8.--^M|f  Other  varie^.—\  and  8,  F.  Watarworth,  Shipiay.   8,  J.  BtaTana. 

XximxT.— Bnwik~l,W.  Carriek,Mlddlaabon>ach.  8,  W.Liatar.lCalton.  8,  J. 

Abt  Vabibtt  ov  BazTUB  Bibdi.— 1,  L  Bawnalay.  8,  B.  Paanon,  WUtby.  8» 
M.  Simpaon.  BradfonL  •  *     -» 

Winnar  of  tka  Cap,  J;  Staraas.  18  points ;  L.  Balk,  17  polafta. 

Ju3>os.— Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Middleaboroogh. 


WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  HIVE? 

Mb.  Psttigbew  touches  upon  a  subject  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  bee-keeper8--Which  is  the  best  hive  ?  What 
apiazian  has  not  wished  that  some  definite  decision  could  be 
•nlTed  at,  and  this  vexed  question  settled  ?  Many  commence 
bee-keeping,  and  in  a  short  time  become  quite  "  bewildered  " 
with  dilEerent  hives,  "  their  advantages  for  takinghoney,  and  the 
humane  treatment  of  the  bees."  A  beginner  may  try  a  dozen 
different  hives,  and  in  the  end  be  as  fur  from  Imowing  which 
system  is  the  best  as  he  was  at  the  commencement.  Eie  is  still 
undecided.  He  looks  forward,  and  there  he  sees  plenty  more 
which  he  has  not  yet  tested.  What  does  he  do  ?  He  feels  that 
he  is  getting  "  out  of  his  depth,"  loses  heart,  and  "  throws  the 
thing  up."  But  you  may  say.  It  is  his  own  fault  if  he  likes  to 
spend  money  fooushly  on  different  hives.  Very  true ;  but  why 
do  people  commence  in  this  way  time  after  time?  Simply 
because  there  is  no  established  and  real  foundation  for  the 
guidance  of  bee-keepers.  The  absence  of  a  well-tried  and 
authenticated  system — one  that  has  been  tested  and  conquered, 
has,  I  unhesitatingly  affirm,  stunted  the  growth  of  bee-farming, 
and,  unless  remedied,  will  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  An  effort  should  therefore  be  made  to  test  different 
hives,  and  thereby  a  foundation  established  upon  which  bee- 
keepers can  work.  Difficulties  there  undoubtedly  would  be,  but 
they  would  not  be  insurmountable,  and  all  who  desire  to  further 
bee-keeping  should  lend  their  aid,  and  I  for  one  would  gladly 
assist,  either  with  time  or  money. — ^Edwabd  Mxlladew,  War- 
breck  Moor,  Walton-^m-the-Hill,  namr  Liverpool. 

Ik  your  issue  of  January  9th  this  question  was  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  and  he  suggested  a  plan  which  seems  to  com- 
mend its^  to  his  mind  as  an  excellent  test  by  which  to  try  the 
question.  "  Suppose,"  says  he, ''  an  arrangement  could  be  made 
for  five  or  six  peopled  hives  of  all  the  popular  kinds  now  in  use 
in  this  country^  to  be  placed  in  one  garden  from  March  to  Sep- 
tember—that IS,  during  the  season  of  honey-gathering,  and  all 
managed  alil^e,  either  on  the  swarming  or  non-swarming  system, 
how  much  real  knowledge  would  unprejudiced  men  gain?" 
He  replies,  "  The  result  of  such  a  test  widely  published  would 
do  more  to  advance  the  art  of  managing  bees  than  volumes  of 
bald  statements  or  disputations."  Now  I  for  one  beg  to  differ 
entirely  from  Mr.  Pettigrew.  I  neither  believe  that  the  trial 
thus  supposed  or  suggested  is  simple  and  practical,  nor  do  I 
think  that  any  good  or  satisfactory  results  would  come  of  it. 
Both  the  workmg  of  the  plan  and  tne  results  would  be  equally 
fallacious.  To  tost  ^e  value  of  different  kinds  of  hives  we 
should  require  either  the  unbiassed  and  unprejudiced  manipu- 
lation of  some  one  person  who  was  himself  honestly  desirous 
of  getting  at  the  truth ;  or  else  the  advocates  of  any  particular 
hive  shomd  themselves  be  at  hand  to  work  their  own  pet  hive 
side  by  side,  and  on  a  perfect  footing  of  equality  with  each 


other — a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  On  any  other  terms  of  com- 
petition Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  his  own 
hive  is  the  ne  plus  ultra^  would  be  the  first  to  protest  at  any 
result  which  placed  his  hive  in  anv  other  place  but  No.  1  of  A 1. 
But  anyone  may  see  the  unattainableness  of  any  such  eonditioni 
of  success.  For  my  own  part  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  Mr.  Petti- 
grew's  manipulation  of  his  own  hive  he  has  attained  a  success 
which  numy  might  envy.  I  wiU  not  say  he  has  tried  all  tho 
belt  hives,  nor  does  it  foUow  becau$e  he  happens  to  have  suc- 
ceeded best  with  the  one  he  has  finally  adopted,  that  therefore 
that  is  the  best  of  all  hives  known  to  mankind.  In  short,  I  do 
not  believe  at  all  in  any  cut-and-dried  method  of  testing  this 
question.  There  are  many  good  hives,  perhaps  equally  good, 
which  have  been  equally  successful  in  the  hands  of  their  re- 
spective patrons,  ifothin^  but  an  impartial  taial  for  many  yeazfl 
of  different  hives  oould  bnng  out  the  prize  hive  of  all. 

For  my  own  part  I  have  tried  a  ^^reat  variety  of  hives,  and 
have  found  them  all  excellent  in  their  ww^,  if  worked  carefully 
on  the  system  of  management  recommended  by  tibeir  inventors ; 
but  one  year  one  hive  has  answered  better  than  another,  simply 
because  the  condition  of  the  inmates  has  not  been  in  every  case 
e^uaL  You  may  start  two  hives  side  by  side,  and  treat  them 
with  eaual  care ;  they  may  have  been  tenanted  by  a  population 
of  equal  numbers,  and  have  had  queens  of  equal  age  and  of  equal 
vigour ;  and  yet  the  result  has  been  in  some  instances  precisely 
the  same,  in  others  quite  different,  and  on  a  third  trial  exactly 
the  reverse.  Bees  will  not  be  tied  and  bound  down  by  any 
laws  which  we  may  impose  upon  them ;  and  their  proceedings 
are  to  tina  seeming  often  as  capricious  as  the  ohanges  of  an  Apnl 
day.  Therefore  my  answer  to  his  question  "  how  much  know- 
ledge would  unprejudiced  men  gain"  by  the  trial  of  Mr.  Petti- 
grew's  plan  ?  is  this,  that  it  would  be  simply  tiih—'B,  &  W. 

TAKING  HONEY  IN  WINTER. 

This  is  not  done  often  by  bee-fanciers,  though  bee-farmers 
have  to  resort  to  it  occasionally.  Our  supply  of  honey  has  not 
been  this  year  great  enough  for  the  demand.  Several  hives  set 
aside  for  stock  have  been  "  put  down  "  for  honey  in  the  middle 
of  winter.  In  order  to  meet  some  small  orders  coming  in  since 
New  Year's-day,  I  resolved  to  take  the  honey  from  a  swarm  of 
last  June.  Well,  half  a  poxmd  of  warm  syrup  was  poured  over 
and  amongst  the  bees,  and  the  door  of  the  hive  closed  for  about 
an  hour,  when  we  commenced  to  drum  the  bees  into  an  empty 
hive  previously  well  warmed.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  all  the 
bees — an  excellent  swarm — ^had  gone  up  into  the  empty  hive. 
I  never  saw  anything  done  better  or  more  speedily.  The 
secret  of  success  lay  in  the  syrup  given,  for  without  it  no  amount 
of  drumming  would  have  answered  my  wishes.  The  swarm  was 
shaken  into  a  hive  full  of  combs,  well  stored  with  honey,  but 
scant  of  bees.  It  is  now  a  first-rate  stock.  The  honey  taken 
from' the  other  hive  weighed  36  lbs.— A.  Pbttiobhw. 

BEE  DOMICILES  AND  BEE   SYSTEMS  OP 

MANAGEMENT. 

It  is  a  common  defect  of  our  bee  literature  that  modem 
writers  are  too  prone  to  copy  and  reproduce,  if  not  in  the  exact 
language,  at  least  the  same  ideas,  be  they  sound  or  tiot,  of  their 
predecessors.  Even  the  **  Timet  Bee-Master  "  was  no  exception ; 
but  I  certainly  regretted  to  find  so  intelligent  an  apianan  as 
Mr.  Lowe  borne  on  with  the  tide  and  landed  in  the  "  illogical 
conclusion"  that  results  are  equally  good  whatever  description 
of  hive  be  employed,  and  that  we  cannot  compel  out  favourites 
to  augment  their  sweets ;  and  after  throwing  down  all  bee  domi- 
ciles and  bee  systems  to  a  common  level,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
that  he  should  pensively  reflect  that  overturning  for  over- 
tuzning's  sake  may  not  be  real  progress  after  all  ?  Your  corre- 
spondent must  adduce  some  better  proof  than  the  reiteration  of 
his  former  hypothesis  under  the  above  heading,  ere  I  can  compre- 
hend the  fixi^  of  spell  xmder  which  bee  domiciles  and  systems 
differ  from  all  sublunary  things,  about  all  of  which  there  is  a 
right  way  and  a  wrong  way,  and  which  are  all  classifiable  under 
the  usual  category  of  good,  better,  best. 

When  Mr.  Lowe  put  forth  his  very  lucid  description  of  the 
past  extremely  poor  season,  and  described  the  helplessness  of 
hive  and  system  to  enable  our  little  favourites  to  yield  their 
honied  store,  was  it  so  singular  a  procedure  that  I  should,  for 
the  benefit  of  your  readers,  detau  my  experience  during  the 
same  season  of  the  superior  results  attained  by  one  hive  and 
system  over  another  ?  And  I  fail  to  see  any  confusion  of  ideas 
in  this,  saving  it  confused  your  correspondent's  preconceived 
theory. 

Were  any  of  your  apiarian  readers  desirous  of  satiating 
themselves  that  different  results  from  different  systems  now, 
and  of  comparing  a  rude  with  a  more  improved  method,  I  know 
of  no  better  opportunity  than  is  afforded  oy  takins  a  look  at  the 
windows  of  the  Italian  warehouses  of  "  Modem  Atnens,"  and  he 
Vill  there  see  the  more  antiquated  straw  tops  and  clumsy  little 
square  boxes,  whose  still  bleeding  combs  tell  of  their  severed 
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attaohments  through  the  central  hole  of  the  old  straw  skep  on 
which  it  was  collected,  and  from  its  dark  hne  may  judge  of  the 
amount  of  heat  the  brood-bed  had  been  robbed  of,  if  not  in 
addition  traces,  in  patches  here  and  there,  of  a  still  darker  hue, 
souvenirs  of  the  visits  of  royalty,  and  possibly,  too.  a  few  odd 
poUen-ceUs  to  add  piquancy  to  the  flavour.  He  will  daturally 
pity  the  merchant  or  housekeeper  whose  unenviable  lot  it  will 
be  to  apply  the  hone^  knife,  and  extract  from  the  twisted  and 
tortuous  mass  a  portion  to  set  upon  the  table,  and  the  inevit- 
able mess  and  waste  thereby  caused.  Let  him  then  pass  on  to 
similar  windows  in  our  western  metropolis,  Glasgow,  and  he 
will  there  see  octagon  supers  of  dazzling  purity  and  beauty, 
trophies  of  the  Stewarton  system,  each  of  the  seven  luscious 
massive  combs  straight  as  a  die,  and  finely  rounded  and  finished- 
off,  as  our  little  favourites  know  so  well  how  to  do  when  they  are 
afforded  the  opportunity,  by  properly  wedging-un,  the  whole 
air-tight  and  free  from  impurities  under  glass ;  ana  on  selecting 
a  oomb  longer  or  shorter  to  suit  the  purpose,  it  can  be  handed, 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  and  carried  off  on  its  bar, 
with  not  so  much  waste  as  even  to  soil  the  nattiest  kid  glove. — 
A  Bbnpbbwsbibb  Bbb-keepeb. 


The  exhibitor  ma  Mr.  J.  B.  Jajne,  Pregident  of  the  Soeiety,  who  is  vel  I 
known  ae  the  poesessor  of  about  the  best  strains  of  Bhort-fiMed  Almond 
Tamblers. 

MosHBOOMS  (O.  W.  G.).— Those  grown  in  sheds  are  as  good  for  pieUing  as 
those  prodaoed  in  the  open  air,  and  are  piekled  in  the  same  manner. 

What  is  LoooAas  f  (P«ri«teroii«e).— 'Oertainlj  not  any  Uts  animal  in  a 
box  or  basket;  'and  no  passenger  is  entitled  to  curj  one  on  his  lap  or  iiinder 
the  seat.  The  railwaj  oompany  undertake  to  eonvey  ponltzy,  Pigeons,  ftc,  at 
a  certain  rate,  and  for  that  rate  to  be  responsible  for  iojuries  they  may  reoelfe. 
If  a  passenger  might  carry  Pigeons,  another  passenger  might  carry  a  dog. 
Such  acts  would  be  neither  fair  to  the  oompany  nor  pleasant  to  other 
passengers. 

SuELETONisxNa  Lkayxs,  Ac. — "  An  inquiry  having  been  made  for  a  book 
treating  of  skeletonising  leaves,  I  beg  to  mention  one  which  is  the  Teiy  best  I 
have  ever  met  with.  It  is  entitled  **  Handbook  of  Botanical  Anatomy,  or  th» 
Art  of  Skeletonising  Leaves  and  Flowers,"  by  "  J.  E."  It  is  to  be  had  of  Mr. 
John  Kaye,  Mason  view,  Didsbnry ,  near  Manchester.  The  price  I  think  Is  Sf . 
— M.  D."  

METBOBOLOGIOAL  OBSEBVATIONS, 

OAMDMM  SQUAKB,  LONDOll. 

Lat.  5V  82'  iOr  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  (T  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

BoTBB  PoTTLTBT  Sbovt.— A  Correspondent,  "  Sbxpherdswsx.l,**  informs 
4XS  that  there  are  two  olasses  for  Dorkings,  and  it  is  true  there  is  one  for 
*'  Any  other  variety,"  bat  tbea  Whites  would  have  to  compete  with  Silver^ 
Or^ys. 

Elsham  Poultry  Show  (J.  TTt^lM).— Unless  the  Judge  had  awarded  you 
a  prise,  the  mere  faot  of  a  pxiss  ticket  being  fastened  to  your  returned  hamper 
by  mistake  cannot  poesibly  entitle  yon  to  receive  the  prixe. 

Cochin  Eoos  {O.  5.). — If  you  refer  to  the  prise  lists  of  shows  near  you> 
and  to  our  advertising  oolnmns,  yon  will  be  sure  to  find  the  names  of  persons 
vrho  keep  each  variety  of  tlie  Oodiins.  Wp  presume  you  mecm  the  Partridge- 
feathered  variety  when  you  speak  of  "  Brown." 

Baktaxs  Killed  at  Station  (P.  4t  IF.).— The  railway  company  are  liable* 
Whether  killed  by  rats  or  porters  makes  no  diif  erenoe.  Instruct  your  solicitor 
to  sue  the  company  in  the  County  Court. 

Soutraxpton  Poultbt  and  Pzobon  Show. — In  the  report  of  this  Show, 
at  page  88,  it  should  have  been  stated  that  the  cup  for  Pigeons  was  won  l^ 
Mr.  E.  Homer,  of  Harewood. 

Spanish  Cook's  Exobssivb  Facb  (A.  M.  L.).— We  know  nothing  that  will 
stop  the  growth  of  the  faee.  If  it  remain  smooth  it  sill  not  oloee  the  eyes. 
If  it  bo  what  they  oaU  a  "  cauliflower  "  face,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will. 
The  only  moans  yon  can  adopt  to  prevent  dosaie  will  be  to  out  some  small 
sttipg  of  sticking  pla'ster,  and  by  such  helps  strap  the  growing  eyelids  back. 
Wo  nave  known  that  answer  for  a  timo. 

White  Cochins  (Cochins).— IXo  bird  will  answer  yourpsrpose  so  well  as 
Cochins  or  Brahmas,  beoanne  a  small  feneo  will  confine  them,  and  they  are 
happy  within  its  limits.  Eithor  breed  wiU  do,  but  do  not  mix  them.  Of  the 
two  we  prefer  the  Brahma.  It  is  with  Buff  and  White  Cochins  as  it  is  with 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  The  properties  of  the  two  breeds  are  IdentieaL 
The  distinction  is  only  in  colour.  Ak  you  seem  to  have  a  desire  for  some- 
thing white,  we  should  reoommend  you  Light  Brahmas.  A  number  of  them 
together  look  beautifuL  The  striped  hackles  and  tails  form  a  good  relief. 
They  are  better  foragers  than  Coehms. 

Tabirtixs  fob  Eoo-PBODDcnoN  (L.  F.  F.).— Spanish  lay  larger  eggs  than 
ehher  Brahmas  or  Cochins ;  indeed,  largar  ^gs  than  any  of  the  dtting  breeds. 
We  know  no  fowls  to  equal  them  in  this  respect  except  La  Fleehe  (May 
their  graves  be  defiled  I),  and  Creve-CoBurs.  Bxradans  do  not  lay  large  eggs. 
All  non-sitting  breeds  lay  more  eggs  than  those  that  rear  a  family.  Th^aleo 
wear  out  earlier.  If  you  decide  on  egg-produoers,  we  advise  the  Spanish. 
They  bear  confinement  better  than  the  La  Fldclie,  Cr^Te-OcBurs,  HambnrG^ 
or  Polish.  Their  drawback  is,  they  are  a  long  time  moulting,  and  are  very 
naked  at  the  time.  From  the  accounts  you  give,  we  presume  your  birds  are  at 
liberty  at  times — the  more  the  better.  If  they  are  not,  they  want  much 
variety  of  food  when  moulting,  or  they  will  take  to  feather-eating,  which  is 
the  most  unsatisfactory  thing  they  can  do.  We  do  not  advise  Andalusians. 
We  think  your  plan  a  gcwd  one  in  making  mothers  and  nurses  of  your  present 
birds,  but  we  advise  you  to  limit  your  expectations  of  the  birds  yon  nill  rear 
from  three  sittings.  Be  content  with  half  instead  of  two-thirds.  If  you  can 
keep  but  one  cook,  keep  but  one  breed.  That  ^uld  supply  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  a  fowL  We  advise  Brahmas.  They  are  capital  birds,  and  when  not 
vulture-hocked  thsy  are  very  handsome. 

PouLTBY  Cbookkd-bbeastsd  (It.  T.  ST.).— Crookcd  breasts  are  sometimes, 
but  not  often,  hereditary.  In  other  cases  they  arise  from  improper  perches ; 
in  others  from  weakness,  the  result  of  bad  constitutions.  Tour  description  is 
that  of  a  well-shaped  perob,  but  the  faot  that  Turkeys  and  fowls  alike  preeent 
the  same  defect  would  seem  to  point  to  a  general  causo,  which  can  only  be 
the  perch,  aggravated  by  bad  constitution.  Let  your  perches  be  very  near 
the  ground,  and  make  tbom  considerably  wider  at  the  top.  Ton  will  do  well 
to  change  the  cooks  of  both  breeds,  and  then  to  substitute  very  wide  p^mhes, 
fiat  on  the  top^  till  the  bones  of  the  breast  are  well  formed.  It  is  only  during 
ohlckenhood  and  vhUe  the  breastbone  is  cartilaginous  that  it  is  subject  to 
deformity. 

WiNO-ysATHBBs  TwisTBD  (B.  B.).— It  Is  what  is  called  a  "  twisted  flight." 
It  unfits  him  for  exhibition,  and  still  more  so  for  being  a  stock  bird,  as  the 
defect  is  hereditary. 

Bantams  (ilmateur).— We  are  not  sure  that  Bantams  do  not  come  into  the 
category  of  "small  birds,"  and  do  more  good  than  harm  in  a  flower  garden, 
but  we  eaimot  say  as  much  for  larger  fowU.  They  are  ▼eiy  mischievous.  All 
fowls  will  soon  begin  to  ley,  but  to  the  present  time  pullets  only  have  been 
re  QsoiAr  layers.  It  is  the  exception  for  hens  ;to  lay  in  the  winter.  We  doubt 
whether  change  of  breed  would  help  yon  in  eg^s.  To  insure  eggs  next  winter 
yon  most  keep  pullets  hatched  next  April  and  May.  If,  however,  the  stock 
you  have  has  been  long  without  freah  blood,  it  must  be  beneficial  to  introduce 
some  now. 

National  Pbbistbbonio  Societt. — In  our  report  the  name  of  Mr.  Jones 
occurs  as  having  exhibited  good  birds.  This  was  a  mistake  of  our  reporter, 
who  wroto  very  hurriedly  to  supply  his  MS.  in  time  for  our  last  number. 
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BEMABKS. 

22nd. — ^Dull  wet  morning,  fine  about  noon;  dull  afternoon  and  evening. 
2Srd.— Froet  in  the  morning,  fSir  all  day,  but  rather  dull ;  windy  at  night 
24|h. — ^Veiy  dark  wet  mommg;  fair  but  coll  in  the  afternoon  andeveniag, 

and  very  damp;  stars  bright  at  nig^t. 
25th. — Sharp  froet  and  fog,  continuing  ail  the  morning ;  sunny  for  a  short 

time ;  some  heavy  rain  soon  after  2  p.h.  ;  fine  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 
26th. — Slight  snow  in  early  morning,  but  fair  by  9  a.m.,  and  so  continued  all 

day ;  at  times  beautifully  bright. 
27th.— Strong  white  frost,  rather  thick  early,  but  very  fine  after  10  ajc 
28th.— Another  white  frost  and  hasy  morning,  but  as  a  whole  a  very  pleasant 

day. 

The  barometer  rose  rose  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  with 

this  rise  the  remarkably  mild  temperature  of  January  may  be  considered  to 

have  ended.  The  latter  part  of  the  week  has  been  fHwty,  but  not  at  all  severe. 

Ebbatux. — ^In  remarks  on  January  20th,  the  barometric  Tnintmnm  should 

have  been  1  a.x.,  not  1  p.x.— a.  J.  Syxovs. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MABKST.  >-Jant7ABT  99. 
Pbicbs  nominally  remain  much  as  last  week.  Bough  vegetables  are  ample  for 
all  requirements,  Cornish  Brocoli  filling  a  large  space  among  the  dealers  gene- 
rally.   Hothouse  Grapes  are  in  good  supply  without  alteration ;  Pines  some- 
what short,  but  very  fine  fruit  from  the  Asoree. 
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Mulberries V^lb. 
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Peaches dos. 

Pears,  kitchen dos. 

dessert dos. 

Pine  Apples lb. 
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Walnuts bushel 
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VZOBTABLEB. 


Artichokes dos. 

Asparagus ^100 

Beans.  Kidney V 100 

Broad bushel 

Beet,  Red dos. 

Broccoli bundle 
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Capsicums ^IQO 
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POULTBT  MARKHT.— Januaby  29. 

Thb  supply  has  slightly  increased  at  market.  Trade  Is  quite  equal  to  th» 
average  of  this  season,  and  the  H>proaohing  end  of  the  Game  sapply  will* 
doubtless,  tend  to  keep-up  prices. 
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GERANIUMS  FOB  BEDDING-OUT.— No.  1. 

MUST  apologise  for  having  been  so  long  in 
sending  yon  notes  on  bedding  Geraninms, 
whioh  I  promised  some  time  ago,  but  I  have 
been  vezy  mnch  occupied,  and  last  season 
was  so  mtfavourable  for  tiie  trial  of  Gera- 
niums thftt  I  have  not  much  that  is  new 
to  add. 

I  will  begin  my  remarks  with  the  darker 
kinds  of  erimsons. 
The  best  of  the  old  kinds  with  me  were 
again  Waltham  Seedling  and  Bayard,  both  of  which  will 
be  so  well  known  now  as  to  need  no  description.  Wal- 
tham Seedling  has  now  stood  the  test  of  a  great  many 
seasons,  and  though  the  trass  is  not  so  large,  nor  the 
head  so  bright  as  in  Bayard,  yet  the  stiShess  of  its  flower- 
stalk  and  its  dwarf  even  growth  will  always  insure  it  a 
place  in'aH  gardens.  Bayard  has  a  finer  truss,  but  it  is 
apt  to  straggle,  and  in  a  wet  season  the  heavy  heads  of 
flower  aooe  often  beaten  down.  Douglas  Pearson,  another 
of  the  same  strain,  proved  better  able  to  withstand  the 
weather  than  Bayard ;  it  has  a  fine  trass,  dwarf  and  com- 
pact growth,  and  short  flower-stalk.  Duke  of  Devonshire 
(Pearson),  which  in  1871  made  one  of  the  finest  beds  I 
ever  saw,  was  ncjt  so  successful  this  year,  owing  to  the 
wet ;  it  has,  however,  one  of  the  finest  trusses  imaginable. 
Moor  of.  Venice  (Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing],  is  much  of  the 
same  type  of  colour  as  the  last — deep  crimson ;  it  has  a 
very  fine  trass,  but  did  not  bloom  ve^  freely. 

Bonfire  (W.  Paul)  and  Vesta  (W.  Paul),  bright  scarlet 
crimson,  I  class  together  as  being  very  nearly  equsi  in 
point  of  merit.  Vesta  I  believe  to  be  a  seedling  from 
Waltham  Seedling,  but  a  brighter  colour,  and  rather 
larger  truss.  Boimre  has  a  smaller  truss,  but  a  larger 
flower.  Both  are  exceedingly  good,  and  Bonflre  seems 
to  stand  wet  weather  better  than  most  Geraniums.  The 
next  one  I  name.  Star  of  Fire  (Downie,  Laird,  k  Laing), 
is  one  of  Mr.  Laing's  most  promising  seedlings,  brighter 
in  colour  than  either  of  the  last,  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  tailing  colours  yet  introduced  into  the  garden — ^a 
bright  scarlet  without  any  shade  of  yellow,  and  tiiere- 
fore,  perhaps,  more  properly  classed  among  the  crimson 
scarlets.  Its  only  fault  is  tliat  the  flower-stalk  is  too  Ions. 
It  is  a  good  grower,  though  not  coarse,  and  is  admirable 
for  fiur-stzed  beds  or  for  middle  rows  in  a  ribbon  border. 
It  flowered  fireely  with  me  last  year  (1872),  in  spite  of  the 
season. 

This  includes  all  the  good  crimsons  and  crimson  scarlets 
that  I  bedded-out ;  those  of  which  I  had  only  a  few  for 
trial  I  will  mention  later  on. 

Of  crimsons,  I  have  discarded  Crimson  King,  whioh, 
though  of  remarkably  fine  colour,  grows  too  coarse  in 
leaf,  and  will  not  flower  sufficiently  with  me ;  and  Glory 
ol  Waltham,  whioh  I  have  seen  very  good  elsewhere,  but 
which  has  not  fine-enough  trusses  here. 

I  next  come  to  the  section  of  soariets,  "v^ch  includes 
those  that  have  a  tendency  to  yellow  in  the  scarlet,  like 
the  type  of  the  old  Tom  Thumb,  little  David,  A».    With 
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me  the  best  is  Sobieski.  What  its  parentage  is  I  do  not 
know ;  I  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Pearson,  who  had  it  sent 
to  him  from  a  friend  as  a  match  for  Bayard  in  another 
colour.  I  fasiej  it  is  a  seedling  firom  Sutton's  Perfection, 
which  was  itself  an  improved  type  of  Tom  Thumb,  but 
it  is  far  superior  to  the  old  Tom  Thumb— a  good  truss, 
pure  colour,  and  free  bloomer.  After  giving  Vesuvius 
another  trial,  I  have  finally  determined  to  discard  it.  I 
am  aware  I  seem  to  be  in  a  minori^  about  it,  as  every- 
one is  inclined  to  praise  it.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  firee  bloomer, 
of  strong  hardy  constitution,  and  is  good  for  those  who 
pay  no  attention  to  their  Geraniums  during  the  winter 
months;  but  the  trusses  are  poor,  always  small,  with 
very  few  flowers  out  at  a  time,  and  it  has  a  common  look 
about.  I  am  obliged  to  own  I  have  seen  it  at  times 
looking  vezy  well,  but  it  has  never  pleased  me  for  long 
together,  and  no  one  who  has  been  round  my  garden 
these  last  two  vears  ever  asked  me  for  cuttings  from  it, 
and  this  is  ratner  a  crucial  test.  Glow  is  another  one 
whioh  I  do  not  intend  to  grow  again,  though  I  consider 
it  superior  to  the  latter^  and  a  very  good  pot  plant.  The 
leaf,  however,  is  coarse,  and  unless  the  season  is  very 
favourable  it  is  hardly  worth  growing.  Lady  C.  Gtros- 
venor  is  still  a  fkvourite  with  me ;  though  the  flower-stalk 
is  rather  too  loiu^  and  weak,  still  the  colour  is  undeniably 
bright  and  good,  and  the  truss  fine,  and  there  is  hardly 
any  bed  so  ^ood  when  at  its  best.  Cybister  I  have  dis- 
carded as  bemg  nearly  alike  in  point  of  colour  to  the  last, 
and  not  so  good  a  habit.  The  next  I  shall  name  is  Charley 
Casbon,  which  quite  realised  last  year  all  I  expected 
frx)m  it.  It  is  a  very  dwarf  grower  and  free-flowerer,  and 
must  be  planted  rather  nearer  than  most  Geraniums.  It 
is  a  gooa  match  for  Violet  Hill  in  point  of  habit  of  growth, 
thouffh  the  flower-stalk,  if  anything,  is  rather  too  short, 
but  this  is  a  firalt  on  the  ridit  side.  I  am  much  mistakeui 
however,  if  this  do  not  become  a  great  favourite  with 
those  who  like  a  dwarf  compact  bed.  The  next  two  I 
name  are  Godfrey  and  Grand  Duke,  which  are  more 
light  red,  perhaps,  than  scarlet ;  they  are  much  the  same 
in  point  of  colour.  Godfrey  has  too  long  a  footstalk, 
though  a  good  bloomer.  Grand  Duke  is  one  of  the  best 
Nosegays,  very  fine  truss,  with  large  individual  flowers^ 
after  the  style  of  Le  Grand  and  Edat,  but  a  better 
bedder. 

The  next  section  wiU  be  the  cerise  with  a  violet  tinge,  as 
Violet  Hill,  Amy  Ho^g,  Dr.  Hogg,  Arthur  Pearson,  and 
Lady  Eirkland.  I  stiU  adhere  to  my  old  friend  Violet 
Hill,  and  I  have  not  found  it  suffer  from  weather  as  some 
have  done ;  it  requires,  however,  sood  treatment,  and  will 
not  stand  rough  usage.  No  bed  flowered  so  continuously 
or  80  freely  again  wim  me  last  year,  though  some  of  the 
plants  had  been  grown  in  a  stove  in  the  spring  to  in- 
crease my  stock  sud  to  get  some  young  plcuits  (spring- 
struck)  for  edging  a  border.  The  next  best  to  Violet  Hill, 
though  of  much  stronger  growth,  is  Arthur  Pearson,  an 
improvement  on  Amy  Hogg,  with  a  larger  truss  and 
firmer  footstalk.  Dr.  Hoffg  and  Darius  (W.  Paul),  I  elass 
together;  both  are  beautiml  in  point  of  tint,  espedallT  in 
autUBui.    Dr.  Hogg  is  apt  to  cfrop  its  petals  too  much  in 
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hot 'sonny  weather.  Both  are  free-bloomem.  Dr.  Hogg  has 
rather  more  of  a  Tiolet  tinge,  and  Darins  has,  perhaps,  the  larger 
truss  with  the  better  footstalk.  Lady  Eirkland  is  also  a  fine- 
blooming  yariety,  with  a  large  trass ;  the  footstalk,  howeyer,  is 
too  weak  for  wet  weather.  It  has,  howeyer,  the  desideratum  of 
not  seeding  so  freely  as  many  of  this  colour  do. 

I  will  aext  take  the  pinks,  of  which  there  are  many  shades 
of  oolonr  from  deep  pink  to  light  rose.  The  best  and  brightest 
pink  was  Pink  Queen  (Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing),  another  yery 
promising  seedling  of  Mr.  Laing's,  free-blooming  in  spite  of 
.  the  weather,  with  a  yeiy  fine  trass  on  a  stiff  thongh  rather  too 
long  a  stalk.  It  is  of  yery  healthy  growth,  and  robust  wiUiout 
being  coarse ;  it  is  fine  for  large  beds,  and  may  be  made  suitable 
for  small  beds  with  proper  care.  J?hongh  a  seedling  of  Mr. 
Pearson's,  Miss  Bose  Peach,  which  I  shall  refer  to  when  I  come 
to  Mr.  Pearson's  seedlings,  will  take  its  place  for  small  beds. 
Maid  of  Kent  has  again  merited  the  encomiums  Mr.  Luck- 
hurst  passed  upon  it ;  a  bright  pink,  not  so  deep  a  colour  as 
the  Isjst,  not  so  large  a  head,  but  more  compact,  and  a  free 
bloomer,  which  stands  the  weather  well.  The  third  I  select — 
Bose  Beudatler,  a  light  rose  pink,  large  truss,  stiff  habit,  with 
freedom  of  blooming,  is  known  to  all ;  it  is  best  from  old  cut- 
back plants.  Countess  df  Bosslyn  has  done  wcdl  with  me,  but 
will  be  rather  too  delicate  a  habit  for  many.  It  is  Hght  rose, 
somewhat  similar  in  colour  to  Bose  Bendatler,  but  more  dwarf 
in  habit. 

I  discard  the  following  :--Blue  Bell,  Dante,  Pink  Perfection, 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Blue  Bell  is  a  yery  poor  colour  for  dirtant 
effect,  and  does  not  bloom  freely  enough  with  me. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  old  fayourites  I  haye  not  named, 
as  Indian  Yellow  and  Bebecca,  which  are  difficult  to  classify  in 
point  of  colour,  but  which  are  always  useful  for  yaiiety's  sake 
in  a  garden. 

Whites  are  still  a  desideratum ;  all  equally  turn  pink,  and 
nearly  all  are  so  much  the  same  as  Madfune  Yau&er  that 
there  there  is  hardly  any  practical  difference  between  them, 
though  The  Bride,  if  it  flowered  more  freely,  seems  less  inclined 
to  change  colour  in  the  sun.  I  care,  howeyer,  less  about 
whites,  as  the  colour  is  supplied  in  the  white-leayed  section. 

Amongst  others  that  I  haye  not  named  is  one— Charles 
Dickens — ^which  I  had  great  hopes  of  the  year  before  last, 
which  has  grieyously  disappointed  me  last  season,  and  from 
what  I  haye  seen  of  it  both  in  pots  and  beds  I  am  afraid  it  will 
neyer  bloom  freely  on  young  growth.  Ayocat  Gambetta,  a 
French  seedling,  a  red  crimson,  did  yery  well,  and  I  adyise 
those  who  haye  it  to  giye  it  an  extended  trial.  PhoBbus  and 
Sunlight  (Laing),  did  not  stand  the  wet,  no  more  did  the 
Bey.  J.  WoUey  (Pearson) ;  these  seem  to  require  a  dry,  warm 
season. 

I  will  defer  my  notes  on  trial  sorts  to  a  second  communica- 
tion.— C.  P.  PSIOH. 


STOBING  STBAWBEBBY  PLANTS  FOB  FOBCING. 

As  Mr.  Beoord  inyites  discussion  on'  this,  subject,  I  will 
describe  the  system  of  culture  adopted  here,  and  add  a  few 
remarks  on  what  I  haye  seen  at  other  places.  In  titie  first 
place,  we  are  aU  agreed  on  one  point — ^namely,  that  eyerybody's 
great  aim  is  success,  and  gardeners,  like  doctors,  differ ;  one 
belieyes  in  this  system,  and  another  adheres  as  closely  to  that. 
Still,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  two  men  directly  opposed  in 
opinion  produce  equally  good  results  f 

I  will  now  state  the  way  in  which  I  prepared  nearly  two 
thousand  plants  for  forcing  during  the  past  autumn.  I  will 
not  occupy  space  with  any  leng&enea  details  as  to  soil, 
potting,  io.  The  young  runners  were  layered  in  the  usual 
way  early  in  June,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  sufficiently  rooted 
they  were  at  once  transferred  into  6-inch  pots,  Black  Prince 
into  5-ineh  pots.  I  do  not  belieye  in  large  pots  for  early 
forcing.  When  the  plants  had  become  established  after  their 
shift,  they  were  placed  on  a  south  border  on  a  good  haxd 
bottom  of  coal  ashes ;  they  were  liberally  supplied  with  water 
when  required,  but  owing  to  the  almost  incessant  rains  of  the 
autumn  I  had  artificial  staging  erected  in  cool  Peach  houses, 
and  thither  they  were  taken  to  finish  the  ripening  ^process,  in 
batches  as  room  could  be  afforded ;  and  lastly,  they  were  taken 
to  shallow  earth  pits,  to  be  protected  from  frost  and  rain  for 
the  winter,  their  roots  neither  wet  nor  dry.  With  us  it  is 
considered  an  error  to  allow  the  roots  to  become  paralysed 
through  exoeesiye  dryness;  and  the  opposite  extreme,  with 
roots  confined  in  a  small  pot  and  at  rest,  must  be  equally  in. 
jurious.    I  agree  with  Mr.  Beoord  in  almost  all  he  says,  but 


would  strongly  recommend  protection  by  glass  in  an  autumn 
like  the  past,  either  taking  the  plants  to  the  glass  or  the  glass 
to  the  plants.  Climate  is  worthy  of  study  in  Strawberry- 
forcing,  as  in  all  other  things,  and  what  we  want  to  imitate  is 
a  fine  autumn  for  ripening  wood.  During  the  past  autumn  we 
did  not  enjoy  this  adyantage,  and  we  must  endeayour  to 
imitate  Nature  in  her  more  fayourable  days.  May  we  not 
learn  a  lesson  about  storing  from  the  plantations  outude?  The 
plants  rest  on  a  cool  moist  bottom,  with  a  little  protection  to 
the  crowns ;  but  I  think  that  in  the  climate  of  this  place  it 
would  be  a  great  error  to  expose  Strawberry  plants  in  pots  to 
the  rainfall  of  the  past  autumn  or  the  present  winter.  The 
plants  are  here  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  only  protected  against 
frost  and  rain. 

I  am  much  interested  in  Strawberry-forcing,  and  would  like 
to  see  the  subject  handled  in  all  its  details  by  Mr.  Becord  or 
other  equally  eminent  gardeners.  I  belieye  that  there  are 
more  failures  in  forcing  the  Strawberry  than  in  that  of  any 
other  fruit ;  but  at  the  same  tune  I  can  state  on  undoubted 
authority  that  excellent  crops  of  forced  Strawberries  haye 
been  produced  from  the  gardens  whence  I  write  when  the  plants 
were  prepared  on  the  old  system  of  drying-off  and  winter- 
staddng.  I  haye  seen  six  hundred  Strawberries  forced  at  one 
place,  and  not  a  single  dish  of  fruit  as  a  return  for  all  the 
trouble ;  it  was  early,  and  the  season  anything  but  fayourable. 
I  can  well  remember  when,  after  three  months*  hunger  and 
thirst,  they  were  once  more  brought  to  the  light ;  after  a  good 
soaking  or  two  of  water  they  were  placed  in  a  low  damp  pit 
preyiously  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  a  rather  high  tem- 
perature was  maintained.  When  the  plants  were  in  flower 
they  were  neyer  once  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  my  own  oon- 
yiction  is  that  the  cause  of  failure  was  a  too  moist  atmosphere. 
Had  a  little  air  been  judiciously  giyen,  and  the  fingers  run 
along  the  flowers  to  disseminate  the  pollen,  a  fair  crop  might 
haye  been  the  result.  The  pit  being  low  and  shaded,  and  little 
or  no  air  giyen,  the  flowers  when  expanded  must  haye  been  con- 
tinually drizzled  with  condensed  moisture :  hence  the  failure 
in  setting.  Another  cause  of  failure  may  be  yery  fairly  attri- 
buted to  the  sudden  change  from  obscure  imprisonment,  cold, 
and  darkness,  to  the  East  Indian  climate  of  an  early  yinery 
without  any  preyious  preparation.  My  own  plan  is  to  start  as 
many  plants  as  possible  in  the  early  Peach  house,  where  yery 
little  &re  heat  is  used ;  eyery  blink  of  sun  is  taken  adyantage 
of.  In  the  absence  of  a  proper  Strawberry  house  great  caution 
should  be  used  in  forcing  the  Strawbeny  until  tiie  fruit  is  set. 
When  all  danger  is  past,  of  course  thinning  the  fruit,  attention 
in  watering,  and  a  rather  cool  dry  atmosphere  to  fixush  ripen- 
ing, are  essential  points.  But  where  large  quantities  are  to 
be  forced,  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  employers  will  perceiye 
that  it  is  to  their  own  adyantage  to  erect  proper  houses  for  the 
early  culture  of  so  fayourite  a  fruit. — Tee  Gibdbkxb,  Roby 
HaUf  Liverpool, 

SELECTION  OF  BOSES. 

Mt  opinion  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  La  France  is  ezaotiy  the 
same  as  Mr.  Cant's,  published  in  this  Journal  (page  73).  La 
France  is  a  capital  grower,  yery  hardy,  and  with  fine  foliage ; 
but  here  (Dorset)  it  does  not  bloom  freely.  It  presents  a 
sloyenly  appearance,  and  is  a  bad  foul-weatiier  Bose.  I  haye 
had  for  four  years  a  capital  plant  of  it,  but  not  more  tiian  one 
bloom  per  axmum  has  been  good.  It  is  probably  too  cold  and 
bleak  for  it  here. 

As  Mr.  Eyre  asks  the  opinion  of  growers  with  respect  to  the 
growth  of  Marie  Baumann — a  yery  beautiful  Bose — ^I  giye 
my  experience  of  it.  It  is  neither  "  yigorous  "  nor  "  robust." 
It  is  a  yery  bad  giower.  I  had  twenty-one  plants  seyeral  years 
ago,  not  one  of  the  plants  has  grown  welL  I  threw  awi^ 
seyen  of  them  last  autumn,  and  put  two  plants  in  a  pot  in  my 
yinery,  in  hopes  of  striking  it  on  its  own  roots.  The  others 
are  bad  plants.  By  the  side  of  them  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Charles 
Lefebyre,  and  Duo  de  Cazes  throw  shoots  irom  4  to  6  feet  in 
length.  I  saw  a  whole  line  of  this  Bose  at  the  Dorset  nurse- 
ries two  years  ago ;  the  growth  of  the  whole  line  was  wretched. 

The  lists  of  the  "electors"  do  them  credit.  Instead  of 
Marie  Baumann  I  recommend  Marie  Bady,  a  good  grower,  ql 
erect  habit,  and  first-rate.  Instead  of  Madame  Augusta  Yer- 
dier  read  Madame  Eug6nie  Yerdier,  fresh  rose  colour  or  rosy 
carmine.    I  had  it  at  Bushton  some  years  ago. 

There  are  six  Boses  that  might  be  selected  as  the  best  lor 
all  purposes :  Charles  Lefebyre,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Celine  Fores- 
tier,  Triomphe  de  Bennes,  Souyenir  de  la  Malmaison,  and 
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BombretxiL  I  had  fifty  foll-iised  bloomf  of  **  old  enob  "  out 
on  one  tree  early  in  the  spring,  thirty  of  the'UoomB  looked  m 
if  the  edges  of  the  petals  had  been  dipped  in  blood.  It  was 
leally  a  fine  sight.  The  best  bloom  in  the  year  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Kensington  (1866^  was  Mr.  Moffatt*s 
^bular  specimen  of  '*  old  snob.*'— W.  F.  BASCLim. 


TABLE  DECORATIONS. 

I  AM  veiy  ^ad  **  D./*  of  Deal,  has  again  taken  up  the  endgels 
«<mu  holes  in  tables  for  dinner  deoorations ;  and  thooc^  I 
know  he  is  qnite  able  to  hold  his  own,  yet,  perhaps,  he  will 
not  mind  my  baeking  him  ap.  The  admirers  of  the  system 
«ay  that  tableoloths  can  be  ironed  and  folded  so  as  not  to  show 
-the  joint.  I  confess  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  so  managed ;  and 
•even  at  Birmingham,  with  the  dim  light  of  the  gas,  the  folds 
in  the  tableclo&s  were  most  apparent. 

The  fault  of  most  decorations,  as  a  nde,  is  th^  are  OTer- 
<done  with  foliage,  especially  Ferns  and  Palms.  Fronds  of  the 
Fema  are  constantly  merely  laid  on  the  table,  or  stack  into 
<dishes  or  nnder  plates,  when  an  hour  or  so  of  ihe  heat  of  gas 
or  of  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  room  in  sommer  would  wither 
ihem  np.  The  art  of  table  decoration  seems  to  me— to  make 
the  most  you  can  of  a  few  flowers,  to  be  earefol  about  the 
Siarmony  of  colouring,  to  make  each  indindual  flower  show  its 
•own  beauty ;  I  mean,  not  to  let  one  flower  crowd  another,  so 
as  to  injure  its  neighbour.  I  do  not  object  mysdf  to  h^h- 
«oanted  flowers  so  long  as  they  are  not  too  overpowering,  as  a 
lilinm  auratum  or  some  Hyaemths ;  for  though  with  the  present 
system  of  dinen  h  la  Rw$e  we  are  not  so  much  victims  to  the 
amell  of  highly-sauced  dishes,  still  flowers  help  much  to  dissi- 
pate or  overcome  the  smell  of  dinner.  One  canon  of  good 
taste  ought  never  to  be  broken,  and  that  is,  that  the  floral 
•deoorations  should  not  prevent  the  guests  seeing  each  other, 
and  the  table  should  never  look  as  if  it  were  intended  to  cany 
ibe  deoorations,  rather  than  the  flowers  being  accessories  to 
aba  fruit  and  dessert.  Multitudes  of  Ferns  and  Palms  will  not 
make  np  for  a  paucity  of  fruit,  and  sometimes  beautiful  Or- 
«hidB  and  choice  stove  flowers  only  help  to  point  out  the 
meagreness  of  the  dessert. 

Although  I  know  some  will  stiU  continue  to  advocate  lettins 
pota  into  the  tables,  and  introducing  miniature  fountains  and 
gold  fish,  and  other  incongruities,  still  I  am  pretty  certain 
that  the  common  sense  of  the  British  public  will  not  take  it 
«p,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  its  being  done  yet,  except  at 
publio  dinners,  where  deal  boards  are  not,  perhaps,  so  mudi 
out  of  place,  and  at  exhibitions  for  the  sake  of  novelty.  As  a 
rule,  plants  in  pots  are  only  makeshifts,  and  to  save  the  trouble 
of  making-up  suitable  vases  and  fi^asses  of  cut  flowers,  which 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  the  only  legitimate  decorations  in  a  floral 
point  of  view  admissible  on  a  dining-room  table  or  on  the 
drawing-room.  An  especially  beautiful  Orchid  or  well-trained 
and  well-bloomed  plant  is,  no  doubt,  a  pleasing  variety,  but 
there  is  no  artistic  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement;  the 
merit  is  due  to  the  grower,  not  to  the  arranger. — C.  P.  P« 


BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  COUNCIL. 

I  AX  very  glad  to  see  that  one  who  signs  himself  '*  A  Ybbt 
Old  F.B.H.S.,"  has  written  a  protest  against  the  nominees  of 
the  Council  to  fill  the  places  of  the  retiring  members.  No  one 
can  have  the  least  doubt  that  Major  Trevor  Clarke  is  a  most 
fit  person  to  be  on  the  Council,  and,  if  the  other  names  pro- 
posed had  been  as  good,  no  one  would  have  hesitated  to  have 
supported  them.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  individual 
merits  of  the  two  noble  Lords  who  are  asked  to  lend  their 
names  to  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society ;  we  are  certainly 
indebted  to  Lord  Londesborough,  or  to  his  gardener,  Mr.  Den- 
ining,  for  the  beautiful  Orchids  which  from  time  to  time  are 
«aent  to  grace  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society.  But  it  is  high 
time  that  something  be  done  to  have  practical  horticulture  re- 
presented on  the  Board.  At  all  the  provincial  meetings  of  the 
Society,  all  but  a  few  members  of  the  Council  have  been  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  No  care  is  taken  to  interest  the 
working  bees  of  the  ^dening  world,  and  I  have  heard  boUi 
just  and  deep  oomplaants  of  ihe  apparent  indifierence  of  the 
Society  to  the  welfare  of  the  gardening  community.  I  hope, 
therefore,  aU  who  think  with  '*  A  Vxar  Old  F.B.H.S.,"  that 
practical  horticulture  ought  to  be  represented  on  the  Board, 
will  return  their  voting  papers,  erasing  the  names  of  Lord 
Londesborough  and  Lord  A.  Churchill,  and  putting  into  their 
jplaeea  the  names  of  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Hole  and  Mr.B.  S.  WilUams, 


who  may  very  deservedly  be  selected  to  reprsMnt  gardening 
interests.  If  no  one  else  of  higher  standiiig  in  the  horticul- 
tural world  can  be  found  to  propose  them,  it  is  my  intention 
to  do  so ;  and  I  hope  all  who  have  the  interest  of  horticulture 
at  heart  will  step  forward  to  break  down  the  present  rule,  by 
which  the  Council  dictate  to  the  rest  of  the  Fellows  who  are  to 
be  appointed  to  sit  at  the  same  board  with  them  to  represent 
the  whole  Society.  I  need  not  enter  upon  any  account  of  the 
merits  of  the  candidates  to  be  proposed.  The  Bev.  S.  R. 
Hole  has  been  too  long  known  by  the  horticultural  world  as  an 
able  fiorist,  a  genial  and  accomplished  writer,  and  a  .true 
friend  of  gardeners,  to  need  any  reconmiendation  from  me  ; 
and  as  no  society  of  men  has  done  so  much  for  horticulture  as 
the  leading  nurserymen  of  London,  so  one  who  represents 
their  interests  ought  to  have  a  seat  on  the  Council.  If  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  who  cannot  be  present  will  take  the 
trouble  to  record  their  votes  for  these  two  candidates,  together 
with  Major  Trevor  Clarke,  we  may  at  last  have  some  chance  of 
practical  horticulture  having  a  voice  in  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
tural Society.— C.  P.  Pxach. 

Trb  mode  of  election  of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
tural Society  reminds  me  very  much  of  the  old  sdect  vestries, 
who  elected  and  re-elected  Uiemselves.  For  some  years  past 
the  same  persons  seem  to  go  out  one  year  and  go  in  the  next, 
the  changes  being  rung  on  a  very  small  peal  indeed.  How 
often  lias  Mr.  Bateman,  for  instance,  been  off  and  on  during 
the  last  ten  years,  just  as  if  there  was  no  other  person  suffi- 
ciently qualified  for  the  office,  and  his  presence  was  so  neces- 
sary to  the  well-being  of  the  Society.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
Fellows  began  to  look  a  little  more  sharply  into  the  constitu- 
tion and  management  of  the  Society.  Things  have  been  a 
little  too  pleasant  for  the  last  few  years,  and  the  Fellows  have 
been  lulled  into  a  state  of  false  security.  I  hope  that  at  next 
meeting  there  will  be  a  little  more  interest  manifested,  and  a 
little  fresh  blood  infused— blood  that  will  be  vivifying  m  well 
as  noble,  and  not  noble  unless  vivifying.  If  I  did  not  live  so 
far  from  the  seat  of  the  Society's  operations  I  would  raise  my 
voice,  at  the  next  annual  meetizig,  against  as^^stem  which  has 
becooM  prevalent  of  late  of  packing  the  Councils — ^I  can  call  it 
by  no  other  name— by  gentlemen  being  nominated  for  the 
office  who  take  no  part  in  the  Society's  affairs,  and  who  seem 
to  regard  themselves  only  as  objects  of  ornament  and  not  of 
QsefttfiiesSd — ^Ahothbb  Old  Fillow. 


PATERSON'S  VICTORIA  POTATO. 

I  GiK  quite  corroborate  the  testimony  of  **  D.,  Deal,"  as  to 
the  merits  of  this  Potato.  I  grew  it  Uie  last  season  side  by 
side  with  Dalmahoys,  Bed-skinned  Flourballs,  Lapstones,  and 
Bintoul's  Early  White  Don ;  and  certainly  for  crop,  freedom 
from  disease,  and  evenness  of  size,  the  Victoria  far  surpassed 
the  others,  followed,  however,  closely  by  the  Bed-skinned.  The 
quality  was  superb :  I  think  I  never  saw  Potatoes  boil  more 
white  and  meiUy,  nor  tasted  them  better  fiavoured.  Although 
the  Red-skinned  Flourball  has  many  good  qualities,  t  do  not 
like  it  for  eating,  as  it  always  boils  close  and  firm,  with  a 
rather  earthy  flavour  on  this  soil.  The  order  in  which  I  place 
the  above  Potatoes  is,  Victoria  decidedly  first  in  all  points ; 
Dalmahoy  and  Barly  White  Don  nearly  equal  second;  Bed- 
skinned  Flourball  fourth;  and  Lapstone  decidedly  last. — 
D.  P.,  MiddU$ts. 

LOBELIA  PUMILA  GRANDIFLORA. 

Whxbb  tested,  what  impression  has  this  little  beauty  formed 
on  the  minds  and  flower  gardens  of  your  readers  f  Lobelias 
not  being  in  demand  with  me,  I  have  been  unable  to  give  it  a 
trial.  I  certainly  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  doing  so, 
as  I  was  very  much  taken  with  its  appearance  on  visiting  Mr. 
Turner's  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  during  the  summer  of  1871 ; 
there  its  charming  appearance  surpassed  that  of  all  other 
Lobelias.  Returning  to  Scotland,  I  have  never  since  been 
gratified  with  a  glimpse  of  my  captivstor.  From  its  aspect 
as  seen  there  I  fancy  it  would  be  most  suitable  to  introduce 
for  variation  amongst  carpeting  subjects.  Though  I  believe, 
with  the  partisans  of  fashion  it  is  now  quite  illegitimate  to 
combine  flower  and  foliage  plants,  yet  this,  with  its  very  dwarf 
compact  habit  and  profusion  of  exquisite  little  bright  blue 
blooms,  would  harmonise  well  in  conjunction  with  the  Alter- 
nantheras.  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  d;c.  Apart  from  this, 
its  compact  growth  would  to  a  great  extent  exempt  it  from 
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duug*  thnmeh  nin,  and  Hbenkm  proTS  »  valiubls  intiBti- 
tnt«  for  En«h  aa  Lobslis  spMoioM,  Tnuthua  Blue,  QoiobgUver, 
ind  otben,  whioli,  irith  few  exaeptioni,  soon  beoome  straggling 
in  growQi  and  faded  in  bloom,  eipeeiall;  in  muih  a  wet  aeaaon 
a*  the  part.— J.  M.  C. 

RAiaiNG  ROSE  TBBES    FBOM  LAYERS. 

A  viTDOiTi  Base  of  mina  ia  Oloiie  de  Dnon.  Ws  have  no 
other  Boae  that  bloomi  bo  freely  except  Wm.  La  Mark  [Koieetta 
Larauque  7] .  Last  year  these  two  BoBes  bloomed  from  the 
lit  of  Ua7  until  CbriBtmM,  and  I  never  wish  to  look  on  finei 
blooma.  Onr  land  is  rich  and  loamy,  which  is  in  thsir  favonr ; 
and  I  grow  them  from  layers  like  Caroationa,  ai  I  find  they 
and  the  reat  of  the  beat  Boeee  ancoeed  in  tbia  way  a  great  de^ 
iMtter  than  the?  do  on  the  Briar. 

This  systam  I  can  reoommend  wiUi  conGdeuoe  to  all  loTeis 
•f  Boaea  for  two  or  three  reasons.  They  can  be  kept  as  low  aa 
GeranimnSi  or  they  can  be  trained  ap  to  a  atandard  to  any 
height  by  catting  the  under  ahootB.  They  will  li-re  mnch 
longer,  blossom  more  profusely,  and  there  ia  no  ttonble  with 
this  BDokeiB  from  the  wild  Briar  as  there  is  with  the  other 
atandarda. — Williui  Q*ib,  Dibdtn  Lodge,  SoMihanpion. 


FORMING  A  TERRACE. 
tax  formation  of  a  terraee  Is,  in  fta  principal  details,  a  woA 
of  line  and  mle — that  ia  to  say,  it  is  a  geometrical  opeAtion, 
and  is,  or  ahoold  be,  carried  ont  etrictly  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
Tales  of  geometry.  A  knowledge  of  this  faot  tends  very  mnch 
to  limpli^  the  work,  eepeoially  in  its  eariieat  stages.  Laying 
down  right  lines  so  as  to  Impart  proportiona  snitable  to  the 

Sdtum  and  in  keeping  with  the  most  promiDtnt  faatniaa  Dean 
esite,  whether  they  be  natural  or  utifldal,  Is  perh^w  the  most 
ImportftDt  fandamental  law  afteeting  this  work.  The  eSset  of  a 
Ooble  bailding  staudiDg  npon  »  well-made  terrace  ia  stately 
and  chaste.  The  two  torn  one  grand  hannonions  whole,  from 
which  no  part  m^  be  taken  withont  afleotiiig  the  remainder, 
tor  there  IS  nothing  irregnlar  or  ont  of  plaoe,  bnt  eaoh  part 
bean  a  relatiTo  T»1ne  to  ue  othen.  It  ia  Tery  important  that 
there  sfaoald  be  no  ineongrnity  in  the  dtnation  of  a  terraee  aa 
r^aids  its  natnral  snrronnilings.  Along  the  faeaol  the  eteqieit 
declivity  or  gentle  slope  it  is  equally  in  ita  right  plaae,  but  It 
is  not  so  when  sitoated  upon  flat  or  loW'lying  gionnd,  when  it 
losea  all  its  dignity,  andbeoomee  in  reality  what  the  dietioiuuis* 
say  it  is,  "  a  sm^  moond  or  raised  walk." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  lay  down  arbitrary  taws  or  roles  for 
meh  work,  tnere  being  in  almost  erary  inatenee  local  oiri 
stanoea  and  featnres  whioh  most  be  dealt  with  solely  oo  thair 
own  merits.  In  this  paper,  therefore,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
enter  rnnA  into  minute  detwla,  bnt  atrive  rather  to  set  forth 
dearly  Bach  generalltiei  ai  an  most  likely  to  ocenr  in  STsiy 

A  terraee  mv  ^  defined  as  a  ledgs  or  horiiontal  inrfao* 
projecting  from  the  side  of  a  Irill  or  ilope.  HaTing  selected 
the  site,  attention  is  immediately  given  to  obtaining  soU  where- 
with the  work  may  be  best  carried  oat.  This  ii  a  primary  eon- 
^deration  of  muah  importanee,  for  the  simple  raaaon  Qiat  the 
oast  of  the  work  depends  in  a  great  measnre  npon  ita  neameas 
.  to  the  site,  and  the  faeility  or  otherwise  with  whioh  it  may  b* 
obtained.  There  are  two  ways  by  which  soil  is  nsaally  to  be 
had — the  one  by  taking  it  from  the  slope  along  the  back  of  the 
terrace,  and  casting  it  forward  till  the  front  is  extended  to  the 
required  width,  and  the  other  by  ntilising  the  soil  excaTated 
for  the  cellars  and  tonndations  of  a  newly-bnilt  mansion.  In 
the  latter  instance  the  material  is  asnally  so  dead  and  in- 
fertile, Qiat  it  oan  only  be  need  to  form  a  solid  fonndatioD  for 
a  layer  of  better  Boil  in  which  the  roots  of  turf,  shrabs,  and 
plants  will  flourish.  To  avoid  any  veiations  settling  of  the 
aoil  after  the  final  dressing  of  the  work,  it  shonld  be  pressed 
together  as  closely  as  possible,  for  which  reason  I  very  mnch 
prefer  horses  and  cuts  to  wheelbarrows,  taking  care  to  make 
the  loaded  carts  pass  as  near  as  is  safe  to  the  onter  edge  of  the 
terraee,  where  the  greatest  depth  of  soil  is,  and  where,  therefore, 
there  is  most  risk  of  a  labseqaent  settlement.  From  9  to 
13  inches  of  rich  soil  are  reqnisite  for  the  snrface-dressing. 
la  advising  this  I  am  aware  that  a  rich  soil  for  the  tnrf  of  or. 
uamental  grounds  is  often  objected  to,  on  the  score  of  its 
tendency  to  promote  rapid  and  rank  growth.  The  proper  nse 
of  a  mowing  machine  ml  correot  all  this,  and  I  wonld  rather 
have  to  mow  three  times  a-week  than  see  the  large  patches  of 
panhed  tnrf  that  lo  often  disiigiir«  the  beat-kqpt  lawns  in 


The  whole  of  the  slopes  shonld  be  of  a  uniform  angle  of  80*; 
and  the  soil  mast  of  oonrse  be  dressed  to  this  angle  before  the 
tnrf  is  laid.  The  moet  eipeditjaas  way  of  doing  this  is  to  let 
the  work  spring  from  the  npper  or  inner  edge  of  the  terraoe, 
fDr  it  that  is  first  made  sqaare  and  true,  the  bevel  eao  be 
applied  with  equal  oertain^  along  its  entire  length.    Fig.  VJa. 


denote  the  degrees,  and  by  removing  the  peg  at  k. 
the  iostmment  ean  readily  be  set  to  the  reqaireA 
angle  by  moving  the  top  bar  ap  or  down.  Fig.  3  is 
another  nsefnl  inatniment,  in  every  way  snpuior  to 
the  old  plomb  level ;  the  spirit  level  is  let  uto  tha 
top  Tinder  the  handle.  By  it  "  dead "  Isvds  or- 
tr^ing  gradients  can  be  taken  with  the  greatest 
facility.  The  gradneting  pegs  i  and  b  have  no  pins, 
bnt  are  made  to  fit  tight,  so  that  a  Slight  blow  is 
reunited  to  force  them  np  or  down. 

It  the  terrace  is  a  wide  one  it  should  not  be  pre- 
cisely level,  bnt  shoaldhave  an  almost  imperoeptibla 
outward  gradient  of  abont  a  qnarler  of  on  inch  in  » 
foot  to  carry  off  rain  water  qniakly.  In  small  ter< 
races  the  proportion  of  width  to  lengUi  may  be  a* 
1  to  3,  bnt  In  targe  works  a  greater  widtb  may  aatety  be  Ten- 
tnred  upon.  It  is  always  more  satisfaetory  to  make  the  level 
surface  too  wide  rather  than  too  narrow.  Nothing  can  appear- 
worse  than  a  bnilding  of  even  moderate  pretensions  standing 
npon  a  _  very  narrow  tettaoe,  whereby  all  sense  of  dignity  ana 
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A  oertain  ait  of  tormalityfalways  prevails  abont  a  terraoe. 
This,  however,  may  be  so  modified  as  not  to  be  oSenidT*. 
Chaste  simplioity  ia  not  an  incompatible  feature  in  aneh  ft 
scene,  but  is  desirable;  and  toeffeot  which, flower-beds  of  riupl« 
ontline  and  sraeefnl  fono,  a  tew  Conifers,  and  vaaaa  or  groups 
of  statnary  dispersed  and  yet  arranged  in  definite  ordor  ao  M 
to  maintain  a  rightful  balanoe,  are  all  that  is  neeeeaaiy. 
Clipped  hedgsa,  very  eompUeated  geonetrieal  designs,  or  • 
saperabnndanee  of  oosUy  aiebiieotiintl  embriliahnmt,  are  to  W 
vtdded,  the  aim  being  to  avoid  tuuenesi  or  inaipidily  on  th» 
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one  hand,  and  andae  pretension  or  Tnlgarity  on  the  other. — 

BSWABD  LCCEHURST. 


LISBON  BOTANICAL  GAEDEN. 

Asom  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  ^iles  from  the  heart  of  the 
eity  of  Lisbon,  on  high  ground,  is  the  Botanieal  Garden.  The 
garden  eonsists  of  two  terraoee,  one  above  the  other.  The 
lower  terrace  oontains  nothing  remarkable  except  a  gronp  of 
Dace  Palms  (Phoenix  daotfhfera),  one  of  whieh  is  abont  46  feet 
high,  whieh  are  now  in  Tarioos  stages  of  flower  and  fmit.  On 
the  upper  terrace  are  two  glass  houses,  but  in  bad  repair,  and 
apparently  not  containing  anything  remarkable.  Bat  growing 
in  the  open  air  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Dragon  Tree 
<Drae«na  Draco),  with  a  perfectly  circular  head  of  f oUage,  which 
most  be  36  yards  at  least  in  circumference,  whilst  the  stem  is 
«boiit  16  feet  in  circumference.  The  tree  was  coTered  with  the 
'dried  remains  of  its  fruit.  Aloe  arboresoens  is  plentiful  in  the 
l^arden,  and  indeed  all  OTcr  Lisbon,  and  is  now  in  flower. 
Also  growing  in  the  open  air  are  Musa  paradisiaca,  Ficus 
-•lartiea,  Euphorbia  neriifolia.  There  is  a  nice  series  of  plants 
^aasified  according  to  their  natural  orders,  the  Aloee  and  Oae- 
tosea  being  well  repieeented ;  but  the  whole  garden  has  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  neglect,  and  presents  a  dreaiy  appearance, 
being  oyermn  by  weeds,  and  most  of  the  beds  are  nearly 
•ehokied.  It  is  intended  to  abandon  the  garden  as  a  botamcal 
•one,  and  remoTC  as  many  plants  as  possible  to  tiie  garden 
attached  to  the  new  Polytechnic  School,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
•that  the  DraesBua  will  not  be  neglected.  The  flora  generally 
whieh  one  meets  with  in  Lisbon  is  most  remarkable;  Aus- 
iralian  and  Brazilian  Acacias*  abound  in  all  the  gardens,  and 
thrive  and  become  large  trees.  There  is  quite  a  rage  for 
Buealypti,  which  are  said  to  grow  as  much  as  14  feet  in  height 
here  in  a  single  year.  They  are  to  be  seen  ererywhere,  and 
«ome  species  are  at  present  in  blossom.  At  Embia,  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Tree  Ferns  grow  in  the  open  air;  and  in  the 
iprounds  of  the  king's  palace,  besides  ChamsBrope  and  Phonix 
daetylifera,  whieh  are  common  in  gardens  about  the  town, 
JulMsa  spectabilis  and  the  Beyohelle  double  Cocoa-nut  Pahn, 
Lodoieea. — ^H.  N.  Mosslst. — (Nature,) 


SOME  PBEDAT0B7  INSECTS  OF     OUB 
GABDENS.--NO.  40. 

I  TXNTuiis  to  commence  this  article  with  a  bit  of  criticism. 
A  rather  celebrated  American  dLvine  makes  the  following  re- 
mark, at  which  I  open  my  eyes  as  I  read :  "  Gardeners  Icnow 
ihat  fumigations  of  tobacco  are  inadequate  devices  for  getting 
xid  of  apHdes  that  cluster  on  plants.  The  truest  remedy  for 
these  things  is  to  make  the  plant  outgrow  them.  Give  it 
Bonrishment,  so  that  it  shall  grow  faster  thsn  they  can  take 
possession  of  it,  and  its  growth  will  deliver  it  from  all  insect 
invasion."  Then  follows  a  moral  lesson  appended  to  the  illus- 
^tration,  which  lesson  is  true  enough,  though  I  question  the 
Jhorticultural  assertion,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  those  hasty 
generalisations  which  veiy  able  men  are  sometimes  betrayed 
into.  However  it  may  be  in  certain  instances,  it  is  a  mistake 
^  suppose  that,  as  a  ride,  weak  and  unhealthy  nlants  are  the 
aresort  of  destructive  or  injurious  insects.  The  particular 
^ronp  named  (aphides)  are  often  found  on  vigorous  plants  and 
ahrabs,  and  *'  fumigations,"  d;c.,  are  not  so  bad  as  remedies 
4tfteraU. 

Fern-culture  is  a  branch  of  the  science  of  gardening  carried 
on  with  great  effect,  and  regarded  with  much  interest  in  the 
present  day,  being  pursued  both  out  of  doors  and  under  cover. 
Even  the  common  Brake  Fern  (Pteris  aquilina),  so  familiar  to 
the  stroller  upon  heath  or  common,  is  sometimes  used  with 
•effect,  mingled  with  others  of  the  tribe,  to  give  a  picturesque 
aspect  to  the  rockery  or  artificial  hill.  This  species  is  the 
vesort  of  certain  caterpillars  of  the  Lepidopterous  order,  and 
4he8e,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  most  of  uem  devour  the  leaves 
«f  nearly-allied  species.  I  think  it  was  in  1866  that  the  cater- 
fnllar  of  the  Broom  Moth  (Hadena  Pisi)  swarmed  upon  the 
krskke  growing  about  London,  and  the  dealers  in  insects  were 
plagued  with  persons  who  brought  them  bags  full  of  these 
creatures,  and  expected  payment  for  them  as  curiosities.  For, 
though  taking  its  name  from  the  Broom,  in  Britain  the  species 
seems  to  prefer  this  Fern  as  its  food  plant.  The  caterpillar 
iB  undeniably  handsome,  being  striped  as  follows : — ^First,  a 
broadish  olive-green  stripe  down  the  back,  which  is  freckled 
with  black  points,  then  on  each  side  of  this  a  narrower  stripe 
of  yeUow ;  beyond  this  comes  another  stripe  of  olive  green, 


also  marked  with  black,  and  then  another  narrow  stripe  half 
white  half  yellow ;  the  legs,  elaspers,  and  head  are  pale  green. 
These  are  generally  to  be  found  feeding  in  August,  and  upon 
the  first  alarm  they  quit  the  twigs  and  fall  to  the  earth. 
When  I  first  discovered  these  I  took  them  to  be  the  oaterpillarB 
of  the  Aster  Shark  (Cucullia  Asteris),  a  much  scarcer  species, 
to  which  they  have  some  resemblance,  but  my  swans  turned 
out  to  be  geese !  The  moth  is  on  the  wing  in  June,  and  it 
belongs  to  that  division  of  the  Hadenae  which  have  no  dark 
streak  from  the  base  of  the  forewings,  nor  a  pale  blotch  on  tha 
costs.  From  H.  oleracea,  which  it  closely  resembles,  H.  Pisi 
is  distinguished  hy  having  a  transverse  Waved  yellow  line 
parallel  with  the  hind  margin  of  the  forewings,  and  spreading 
into  a  blotch  at  the  angle;  in  some  examples  this  line  is 
lighter  in  colour ;  this  generally  accompanies  a  deeper  shade 
of  brown,  ordinary  specimens  having  the  ground  colour  reddidi 
brown. 

Another  pretty  little  moth  which  has  been  found  on  several 
species  of  Fern,  and  which  in  gardens  occasionally  feeds  on  a 
variety  of  low-growing  plants,  is  that  designated  the  Small 
Angle-Shades  (Euplexia  lucipara).  In  the  perfect  insect  the 
abdomen  is  conspicuously  crested ;  the  forewings  toothed  at 
their  edges,  of  a  greyish  rosy  hue,  crossed  by  a  deep  brown, 
almost  black  band,  in  which  the  renal  spot  shines  conspicu- 
ously. This  moth  is  less  variable  than  are  many  others  of  the 
KoctTUD  section.  The  caterpillar  occurs  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, but  more  towards  its  close ;  I  have  rarely  found  it  feed- 
ing in  the  daytime.  In  appearance  it  is  veiy  velvety,  with  a 
slight  hump  on  the  twelfth  segment,  the  head  small  and  shin- 
ing ;  the  colour  is  some  shade  of  green,  sprinkled  over  with 
a  few  white  points ;  on  the  back  are  darker  markhigs,  which 
are  said  sometimes  to  form  a  series  of  lines  V-shaped,  but 
which  for  the  most  part  are  indistinct.  The  adult  caterpillar 
enters  the  earth  to  become  a  pupa,  this  state  lasting  through 
the  winter  and  spring.  Like  the  preceding  moth  (H.  Pisi). 
this  species  is  much  commoner  some  seasons  than  it  is  in 
others. 

With  the  imago  of  another  species  attached  to  the  Brake  I 
am  well  acquainted.  The  caterpillar  I  have  not  observed ;  it 
setois  to  be  distributed  throughout  Englmd.  This  moth  is 
the  Brown  Silver-line  (Panagra  petraria),  taking  its  English 
name  from  characteristic  lines  which  cross  the  pale  brown  of 
the  forewings :  the  hindwiitgs  are  greyish  white,  with  a  peculiar 
glossiness.  The  caterpillars  of  this  species  are  "loopers,** 
having  only  four  daspers ;  they  are  stated  to  be  of  an  oUve 
green  above,  which  shades  oft  into  white  towards  the  spiradee; 
across  the  white  portion  runs  a  series  of  chocolate  lines,  while 
from  head  to  tail  aze  other  and  darker  lines.  The  moths  sit 
with  expanded  wings  upon  the  fronds  of  the  Brake  in  May 
aad  June ;  I  boive  also  seen  them  take  considerable  flights  in 
the  daytime,  eontraiy  to  the  luual  habit  of  moths.  The 
caterpillars  are  reported  Ho  occur  in  May ;  if  so,  it  must  be  at 
the  commencement  of  the  month,  and  they  would  injure  the 
young  fronds  weie  they  numerous. 

On  some  exotic  Feins  Acari  have  been  found  rather  nume- 
rously ;  on  their  economy,  however,  I  do  not  enter,  since  they 
do  not,  in  my  opinion,  rank  amongst  insects.  Let  it  be  ob- 
sarved  here  that  Ferns  grown  in  cases,  exotic  or  otherwise,  do, 
as  a  consequence,  escape  the  attacks  of  many  enemies,  though 
they  are  liable  to  diseases,  the  germs  of  which  are  more  readily 
introduced  than  the  eggs  of  insects.  The  larva  of  a  small  fly 
of  the  Dipterous  order  has  occaeion4lly  injured  the  fronds  of 
some  one  or  two  of  the  more  succulent  species,  but  its  eeonomjjr 
has  not  as  yet  been  worked  out.  Mr.  Newman  has  commum- 
cated  through  the  pages  of  the  "  Entomologist "  some  curious 
facts  observed  by  himself  regarding  the  history  of  a  Saw-fly 
larva,  which  infests  the  leafstalks  of  the  Lady  Ferns.  While 
feeding  it  forms  lateral  apertures  in  the  stalk,  and  the  result 
of  these  is  an  exudation  of  a  mass  of  white  froth,  perhaps 
designed  by  Nature  to  defend  the  insect  from  some  foe,  as  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  life  of  the  larva,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cuckoo-spit  (Tettigonia  spumaria).  Mr.  New- 
man has  not  informed  us  whether  he  has  reared  this  species  to 
maturity ;  of  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  larva,  he  says. 
"  Having  removed  the  froth,  which  is  excessively  sticky,  ad- 
hering to  the  finger  as  tenadously  as  a  saccAiarine  preparation 
like  marmalade,  I  found  the  stipes  discoloured,  and  of  a  dark 
brown  colour  instead  of  a  vivid  green.  On  opening  the  stalks 
I  found  in  each  a  single  Saw-fly  larva,  (hi  biaing  ejected,  one 
of  these  threw  itself  on  its  back,  turned  over  and  over,  and 
wriggled  on  the  paper  with  much  vigour  and  activity.  The 
appearance  of  the  larva  is  strictiy  maggot-like,  the  colour 
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tntupkMot  white,  with  » leddith  brown  median  ihtde,  whioh 
ii  probkblT  dae  to  the  preceuM  of  lood  in  the  intestiii&l  oanaL 
It  tax  uz  I^B,  but  no  olupen.  The  niMS  of  mow-white  both 
einding  from  the  italk  of  the  Fern  it  InqiiaDtly  11  inah  in 

I  mppoM  we  have  moat  of  ni  heard  the  itor;  about  the 
baker'a  mam  who  took  anmel  delight  in  irniaahingeTBir"  black- 
baetle  "  he  omim  aeroBs,  bnt  who  paid  a  fearful  pen^tj  for  bi« 
malignitr,  tiiio*  one  night,  when  he  wu  asleep  on  the  ittoke, 
lying  with  hii  moatb  open  (which  oobodf  shotUd  do  onder 
snj  oimuDBtaneea),  one  of  these  insecte  took  adiantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  enter,  and — choked  him  I  I  noticed  Uie  other 
d^  a  record  ot  a  case  Bomewhat  analogoaa,  which  may  lerve 
M  aoantioa  to  hotiieiiltnriatB.  AnindiTidaal.whowas  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  preienoe  of  the  "thripa"  in  a  bonae,  set  to 
work  diligently  to  poond-np  a  qoanti^  ol  the  leaves  of  the 
Cherry  Lani^l  in  order  to  destroy  them.  Before  long  the  odonr 
took  so  gnat  an  effect  npon  him,  that  it  was  as  mneh  ae  he 
eonld  do  to  crawl  oot  into  the  open  air ;  and  though  the  fnmea 
killed  the  insect,  Uiey  alio  stripped  the  leaves  from  a  nomber 
of  plants.  The  best  mode  of  attacking  thii  troublesome 
-riritOT  in  tha  atove  or  conservatory  is  by  means  of  snlphor, 
which  ma;  be  applied  in  sereial  ways ;  many  prefer  using  the 
rnl^imtor.  when  it  ii  burnt  io  a  house  it  must,  ot  course, 
b«  at  a  time  when  there  are  no  leaves  upon  the  plants  or  trees 
to  be  ezpoaed  to  its  inkuenoe.  A  miituie  of  sulphui  and  soap 
serves  io  "  settle  "  many  individuals  if  applied  to  the  branches 
of  the  Vine  and  Peach,  and  walla  may  also  be  painted  with  it. 
Even  copious  syringitig  with  water  is  of  some  utilitv.  In  the 
open  air  those  plants  infested  with  thrips  should  be  dosed  with 
a  mixture  of  a^phur  and  water,  applied  in  the  nsnol  way. 

These  insects,  from  their  minute  size,  often  escape  observa- 
tioD,  and  it  is  benoe  that  in  some  instances  they  do  mnoh 
damage,  and  they  seem  to  be  partial  to  the  company  of  the 
equally  disliked  "redspider."  ThroQRhoot  all  their  stages  of 
lwva,pupa,  and  imago,  the  species  of  thiipsaia  eqnaUy^active, 
though  it  if  to  be  presumed  most  destructive  as  larvn ;  the 
imagos  in  some  speoiei  have  the  power  not  only^  ol  runnuig 
but  ot  leaping.  Soma 
species  are  wingless  in 
their  perfect  state,  othen 
have  tour  narrow  wings, 
which  lie  down  the  bock, 
and  are  fringed  with 
hairs.  The  eyes  are  con- 
spienoua,  and  in  addition 
to  the  eomponnd  eye* 
there  aie  usiially  three 
•imple  eTse,   or  ocelli. 


over  upon  its  I .._ 

are  then  able  to  see,  by 
means  of  a  low  magnify- 
ing power,  the  instru- 
ment l^  which  it  does 
^  much  execution.    The  prindpal  organ  of  the  mouth  is  a 


Tlirlpi  Adonldno 


short  eonioal  rostrum,  whioh  is  slid  down  towards  the  baae  of 
the  lorelege  when  not  in  active  service.  The  legs  have  no 
olawa,  but  tbey  are  fumiahed  with  a  email  vesicle  or  bladder 
at  the  extremity,     Thrips  Adonidum  is,  probably,  of  exotic 


es  a  blaok  and  glatiaonfl  fluid,  which  foils  upon 
the  leaves ;  and  though  each  drop  is  exceedingly  small,  by  the 
effects  of  a  number  of  them  the  pores  are  closed  and  the  leaves 
wither  off.  We  may  find  in  spring  both  larvs  and  pupn,  and 
also  perfect  insects  not  long  emerged  from  the  pupa,  and  pre- 
paring to  oontinoe  the  species.  The  larva  ie  white  or  dirty 
yellow,  while  the  imago  is  of  a  doll  block,  its  wings  being 
edged  with  white.  The  nearly  allied  species,  T.  oohraceus,  is 
narrower  m  the  body,  and  more  of  an  oohreous  tint.  This  is 
partial  to  the  fruit  of  the  Plum  as  well  as  to  the  leavee,  and 
most  active,  Uke  the  preceding,  just  at  the  time  when  it  is  not 
so  cosy  to  operate  upon  it  as  in  the  autumn  or  winter.  Both 
■eem  to  delight  In  a  high  temperature,  especially  if  it  is  dry 

The  limits  of  tpaoe  require  that  this  paper  should  not  be 
farther  extended,  although  it  be  the  closing  one  of  a  series,  in 
which  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  a  complete  account 
of  the  various  insect  enemies  with  which  the  gardener  has  to 


contend,  yet  in  which,  aerertkelesi,  it  will  be  fooud  k  very 
oonaiderable  number  ot  species  hove  been  commented  npon, 
and  fow  of  any  importance  passed  over.  Partings  are  always 
more  or  less  painful ;  even  between  a  contributor  to  a  periodical 
and  his  unknown  reader  a  bond  forms,  which  can  hardly  bo 
severed  without  some  regret  on  both  aides  should  the  furmer 
have  attempted  to  do  hie  duty.  In  this  case,  however,  there 
is  little  to  be  said  in  the  matter,  since  the  writer  hopes  to  meet 
the  reader  again  shortly,  and  present  him  with  matter  as 
Qsefnl,  and,  perhaps,  more  attractive.  Until  then.  Vale! — 
J-  a.  B.  C.  

,  A  CENTURY  OP  OECHIDa  FOR  AMATEUR 

GROWERS.— No.  1. 
This  order  of  plonta  ho*  always  been  greatly  admired,  bnt 
they  ore  no  longer  the  exclusive  luxury  of  the  wealthy  amateoi, 
for  the  imTnfin«j  qnantities  which  have  bean  brought  home  to 
tiiis  country  during  the  post  ten  years  hove  been  Uie  means  ot 
radueing  their  prices  to  such  an  extent,  that  anyone  who  oan 
afford  to  buy  a  Geranium  or  a  Fuohsia  can  tor  almost  the  aams 
mon^  purchase  an  Orohid.  This  fact  has  been  the  means  of 
enabling  anuUeurs  with  limited  ineomee,  who  had  previoualj 
been  compelled  to  admire  and  worship  these  gems  of  (he  v^». 
table  world  from  afar,  to  enlist  themselves  in  the  ranks  of 
Orohid  lovers  and  Orohid  buyers,  and  where  twenty  years  ago 
ten  collections  ol  these  plants  could  be  found,  treble  the  number 
now  exist,  each  having  very  creditable  selections.  Another  re- 
sult has  also  been  brought  aboat  by  the  more  general  diflasioD 
of  Orchids,  and  consequently  a  greater  knowledge  of  their 
wonts  and  requirements,  and  that  is  the  ^Imostdisappearano* 
of  the  bigoted  and  arrogant  Orchid  cultivator,  who  in  the  earlj 
days  of  the  introduction  of  these  plants  considered  ony  gar- 
dener or  any  garden  entirely  ber.eatb  his  notice  it  there  irer* 
no  Orchids  ;  indeed  on  intimate  acquaintance  of  mine  soma 
twenty  years  ago,  who  had  become  so  lifted  up  with  pride  after 
having  hod  a  collection  of  Orchidaceous  plants  nnder  hia 
charge  for  twelve  months,  asscred  me  in  sober  earnest  upon 
one  ooeosion,  that  be  "  was  quite  disappointed  with  a  certain 
nobleman's  garden,  for  there  was  no  planU  in  it."  Now  the  facta 
was,  that  of  stove  and  greenhouse  specimena  there  dieted  % 
good  collection,  but  as  he  saw  no  Orchids  the  place  was  nofc 
worthy  of  his  notice,  and  I  am  afraid  some  such  feeling  has 
led  to  the  neglect  ot  many  good  old  plants  which  have  now- 
become  so  scarce  in  our  coIlectionB.  The  extended  cultivation 
ot  Orchids  has  exploded  the  faHacioue  idea  that  they  are  dif&- 
oult  to  cultivate,  Uie  truth  really  being  that,  providing  a  little- 
common  sense  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  they  mqr 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  eoeily  grown  plants  which  wa 
have  in  cultivation.  I  trust  none  of  my  readers  imagine  this 
is  written  in  any  spirit  of  depreciation,  because  exactly  thtt 
contrary  is  the  toct ;  for  having  been  amongst  these  plants  some 
five  and  twenty  yean  I  have  learned  to  love  them  M,  from  th» 
mere  botanioU  thing  of  the  professed  Orchid-grower  to  the 
large  and  brilliant- flowered  Cattleyas.  Neither  would  I  have 
my  brother  gardeners  imagine  that  I  wish  to  undervalue  their 
services — far  from  it.  I  am  folly  persuaded  that  those  gardeners 
who  live  entirely  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Orchid  house,  as 
they  do  where  lu^  collections  ore  grown,  are  not  only  worthy 
of  their  hire,  hut  are  not  sufBoieutly  remunerated  for  the  rheu- 
matic aches  and  pains  which  are  sure  to  follow  a  long  devotion 
to  them  eioluaivety. 

The  object  ot  these  brief  note*  is  to  extend  the  cultivation 
of  OicbidaceouB  plauts  amongst  amateur  horticulturists,  by, 

the  first  place,  showing  that  they  are  not  difficult  to  grow, 

it  no  special  house  is  necessary  tor  their  accommodation, 
and  that  if  treated  in  a  rational  manner  no  ill  effects  are  to  be 
dreaded  to  the  constitntioD  of  the  cultivator.  The  cool  treat- 
ot  Orchids  is  now  fairly  recognised,  and  I  can  speak  of 
the  beneficial  results  of  such  treatment  with  eveiy  confidence, 
having  grown  them  on  this  principle  long  before  ita  adoption 
by  either  Ur.  Bateman  or  Mr.  Yeitoh  ;  indeed  the  last-named 
gentleman,  after  coming  several  times  to  aee  the  plants  under 
my  treatment,  declared  it  was  the  great  secret,  ond  at  once  set 
about  adopting  it.  The  great  success  thateminent  firm  has  had 
is  vrell  known  ;  nevertheleas,  there  ia  little  credit  due  to  anyone 
tor  the  discovery  of  the  cool  system,  as  it  come  about  by  accident. 
In  the  first  place,  inability  to  keep  the  house  up  to  the  reoog. 
nised  standard  led  to  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  healuk 

the  plants.    This  silent  hint  was  taken,  and  wenever  tried 
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▼eiy  nroly  indeed  that  air  was  excluded  throughout  the  whole 
season,  but  it  was  warmed  by  its  passage  over  the  pipes  before 
entering  the  house.  On  this  subject  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
to  amateurs  who  generally  err  on  the  side  of  exclusion  of  air. 
Now,  as  I  before  remarked,  if  a  little  common  sense  is  exer- 
cised in  the  cultiyation  of  these  plants,  the  amateur  will  recol- 
lect that  the  majority  of  them  grow  naturally  high  up  on  the 
branches  of  forest  trees  exposed  to  all  the  winds  that  blow ; 
how,  then,  is  it  necessary  that  under  cultivation  no  air,  or  at 
moet  veiy  little  in  a  usual  way,  is  allowed  them  ? 

Another  idea  I  wish  to  dispel  from  the  minds  of  beginners 
in  Orchid  culture,  is  the  impression  that  a  separate  house  is 
absolutely  necessary :  such  is  not  the  case.  In  a  state  of  nature 
Orchids  are  associated  with  an  immense  variety  of  plants,  and 
consequently  it  cannot  be  essential  to  their  well-being  to  isolate 
them  from  their  brethren  belonging  to  other  orders ;  indeed,  I 
am  fuUy  persuaded  that  when  shut-up  by  themselves,  the  cori- 
aceous texture  of  their  leaves  does  not  allow  of  their  absorp- 
tion or  preservation  of  a  proper  or  sufficiently  good  atmosphere, 
and  therefore  that  by  mixing  other  plants  with  them  the  air 
is  much  improved,  and  consequently  the  Orchids  reap  the 
advantage.  I  am  not  speaking  or  writing  theoretically  but 
practically,  and  I  know  from  experience  that  they  thrive  ad- 
mirably with  other  plants.  Take,  for  instance,  Odontoglossums, 
MasdevalUas,  Lycastes,  and  many  others — how  admirably  they 
Bucoeed,  and  how  beautifully  they  grow  and  flower  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  collection  of  New  Zealand  and  Australian  Ferns ! 
It  has  been  frequently  said  and  written  that  the  genera  above 
named,  and  many  others  from  the  New  Grenada  mountains 
and  forests,  will  succeed  well  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Now 
I  object  to  such  a  term  being  used,  because  it  is  apt  to  mislead 
the  amateur  and  lead  to  failure ;  a  first  failure  often  leads  to 
disgust,  and  the  plants  are  discarded  and  voted  a  bore.  This 
is  because  most  amateurs  understand  by  the  phrase  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  the  structure  in  which  they  grow  their 
Pelai^goniums,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  and  such  like  plants,  and, 
indeed,  such  an  interpretation  of  the  term  is  perfectly  justifi- 
able ;  but  I  maintain  that  no  Orchids  can  be  made  to  thrive 
under  the  same  conditions  as  those  plants  require,  and  that 
the  dry  atmosphere  and  open  front  sashes  would  soon  parch 
the  life  out  of  any  epiphytal  Orchid  subjected  to  such  treat- 
ment-reven  those  who  have  tried  the  exjperiment  of  growing 
them  in  the  open  air  in  Europe,  have  provided  them  with  a  far 
moister  atmosphere  than  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse. 
But  interesting  and  beautiful  as  the  terrestrial  Orchidaceous 
plants  from  temperate  climes  are  in  our  open-air  ferneries,  I 
am  not  a  believer  in  the  idea  of  tropical  epiphytal  species  ever 
becQming  sufficiently  showy  to  warrant  the  risk  and  trouble  of 
cultivation  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  although  it  has 
been  proved  by  the  Messrs.  Backhouse,  &  Son,  of  York,  that 
some  species  will  withstand  several  degrees  of  frost  with  im- 
punity, and  in  all  probability  there  are  many  other  kinds 
equally  hardy.  This,  however,  I  consider  only  as  an  interest- 
ing fact,  and  really  of  no  practical  importance,  for  it  is  one 
thuig  to  see  plants  making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  and 
another  to  see  them  growing  vigorously  and  luxuriantly  in  a 
congenial  one.  A  more  striking  and  familiar  example  can 
hardly  be  adduced  than  that  of  the  common  Hart's-tongue 
Fern.  This  plant  is  frequently  found  growing  upon  walls  and 
old  ruins,  but  in  such  situations  it  seldom  exceeds  a  few  inches 
in  height,  and  generally  presents  a  brown  and  parched  appear- 
ance during  summer ;  but  who  would  be  bold  enough  to  assert 
that  it  bears  any  comparison  to  the  luxuriant  and  finely  deve- 
loped fronds  which  are  formed  when  the  plant  grows  in  some 
moist  and  shady  dell  ?  Such  also,  I  maintain,  is  the  case, 
with  the  culture  of  epiphytal  Orchids  in  the  open  air.  They 
may  live  and  grow,  but  they  will  always  be  miserable  objects 
compared  to  Uiose  grown  within-doors,  even  without  the  aid 
of  artificial  heat. 

Those  Orchidaceous  plants  which  have  come  to  be  denomi- 
nated cool  Orchids  are  mostly  natives  of  the  high  mountain 
ranges  and  table  lands  of  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  New 
Grenada,  where  there  is  a  cool,  moist  and  genial  climate,  per- 
haps seldom  rising  so  high  in  temperature  as  we  experience 
in  England,  and  certainly  never  subject  to  the  great  extremes 
and  sudden  changes  of  a  climate  wlq  ours,  for  this  in  many 
instances,  and  notr  the  great  cold,  is  really  the  cause  of  many 
plants  from  elevated  regions  of  tropical  countries  failing  with 
us  in  the  open  au:.  The  forests  of  these  mountains,  we  are 
told  by  those  who  have  visited  them,  abound  in  Orchidaceous 
plants,  comprising  not  only  those  species  and  varieties  which 
have,  already  been  established  in  our  collections,  but  numerous 


fine  kinds  which  are  as  yet  new  to  science.  This  assertion  is 
well  borne  out,  and  its  truth  verified,  by  the  introductions  which 
are  continually  reaching  us  from  those  districts.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  which  in  former  years  attended  their 
transit  through  the  hot  regions  having  been  overcome  in  a 
great  measure,  large  consignments  'have  come  to  hand  in  good 
order,  which  has  caused  prices  to  be  so  greatly  reduced  that 
Orchids  can  now  be  purchased  af  as  low  a  rate  as  any  other 
stove  plant,  and  as  they  require  so  little  fire  heat  they  have 
become  accessible  even  to  those  with  very  limited  incomes. 
The  fashion  having  run  so  much  upon  New  Grenadan  and 
Peruvian  Orchids  has,  however,  had  the  effect  in  a  great  mea- 
sure of  diminishing  the  cultivation  of  their  East  Indian  re- 
latives, which  I  cannot  help  regretting,  because  really  such 
plants  as  Aerides,  Vandas,  Cymbidinms,  Saocolabiums,  and 
many  others  are  extremely  ornamental  when  well  grown,  even 
without  fiowers ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  many  growers 
have  discarded  these  plants  without  giving  it  a  thought  that 
Asia  as  well  as  America  abounds  in  lofty  mountain  ranges,  and 
that  quantities  of  these  plants  are  to  be  found  in  the  humid 
forests  and  ravines  of  those  regions  also,  which  would  thrive 
under  much  cooler  treatment  than  is  usually  considered  neces- 
sary for  their  well-being  in  this  country.  What,  however, 
must  be  the  condition  of  plants  that  grow  in  the  damp  forests 
upon  the  spurs  of  the  Himalayas  ?  Some  of  my  friends  residing 
there  say  we  are  in  the  district  of  Vanda  casrulea,  Y.  Oath- 
carti,  Pleiones,  Saccolabiums,  Aerides,  and  many  other  fine 
things,  and  yet  during  six  months  of  the  year  it  is  cold  enough 
to  render  a  fire  in  the  house  quite  comfortable ;  and  I  have 
myself  proved  by  experience  that  the  great  majority  of  East 
Indian  Orchids  in  cultivation  will  thrive  and  fiower  much 
better  with  a  night  temperature  in  winter  of  58°  and  60°  than 
when  subjected  to  a  higher  regime.  I,  of  course,  make  an  ex- 
ception to  such  plants  as  most  of  the  Phalsenopsids  and  some 
others  from  the  low  grounds  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  and  Burmah;  but  the  number  of  fine  species, 
especially  Dendrobiums,  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  Goelogynes, 
Yandas,  (fee,  which  come  from  the  hill  districts  of  those 
islands,  from  Assam,  the  Neilgherries,  and  the  Himalayan 
forests,  may,  without  doubt,  be  grown  far  better  than  we  usually 
see  them,  and  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  is  considered 
necessary  by  most  cultivators. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  these  brief  remarks  to  enumerate  cool 
Orchids  only,  but  not  to  confine  the  list  to  western  species,  for 
I  wish  particularly  to  impress  the  fact  upon  the  mind  of  ama- 
teur Orchid-growers,  that  because  they  are  told  certain*  species 
are  natives  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  they  must  grow  in  the  steaming  jungle  or  upon  the 
parching  plains.  I  shall,  however,  describe  only  good  showy  or 
ornamental  kinds,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  newest  or 
most  expensive  sorts.  With  respect  to  the  reinaining  East 
Indian  kinds  not  included  in  this  article,  whi^  do  require 
more  heat  than  is  recommended  here,  I  am  quite  sure  from 
experience  that  they  may  be  grown  well  far  below  the  tempe- 
rature deemed  requisite  by  many  growers  ;  indeed  I  know  of 
nothing  which  tends  to  disgust  an  employer  so  much,  or  which 
is  so  ruinous  to  the  constitution  of  these  plants,  as  the  gigantic 
Turkish  baths  or  stew-pans  which  many  gardeners  make  of 
their  Orchid  houses,  and  which,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  has  led 
to  the  discontinuance  of  their  culture,  especially  where  the 
fair  sex  have  been  concerned. 

Cool  Orchid  houses  should  be  kept  mnch  lower  in  tempera- 
ture at  night  than  during  the  day,  and  the  atmosphere  must 
be  well  charged  with  moisture ;  and  when  the  edges  of  the 
leaves  are  found  in  the  morning  loaded  with  crystal-like  drops 
of  water,  the  amateur^  may  be  sure  the  condition  of  the  house 
is  exactly  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  plants.  I  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  most  charming  sights, to  a  plant-grower, 
independent  of  the  satisfactory  feeling  it  produces  upon  the 
mind,  to  see  plants  thus  loaded  wiUi  dewdrops.  The  first 
section  of  these  plants  which  I  shall  bring  before  my  readers 
are  essentially  cool  Orchids,  and  I  recommend  their  cultivation 
in  company  with  New  Zealand  and  Australian  Ferns,  or,  in- 
deed, any  Ferns  from  cool  latitudes  ;^  for  instance,  the  Madeira 
and  Canary  Island  species  would  thrive  well  with  them,  saving 
a  few  exceptions,  so  also  would  the  mountain  species  from 
South  America  and  Northern  India.  The  temperature  and 
atmosphere  suited  to  the  Orchids  would  be  just  that  in  which 
the  Ferns  would  also  thrive,  and  at  tiie  same  time  would  not 
be  injurious  or  fatiguing  to  the  most  delicate  constitution. 
Tastes,  however,  differ  considerably ;  and  whilst  some  of  my 
readers,  like  myself,  may  be  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Ferns, 
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othera  may  prefer  ornamental  and  variegated-leaTed  plants, 
Palms,  Ad,  Be  that  as  it  may,  both  may  indulge  their  tastes, 
or  a  compromise  may  be  made,  and  some  of  both  grown  with 
an  eqnal  chance  of  success.  There  are,  however,  bnt  very  few 
flowering  plants  that  form  satisfactory  companions  to  Ferns 
and  cool  Orchids. 

The  second  section  whioh  I  recommend  my  readers  are 
plants  that  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  lower  temperature  in 
winter  than  about  48*" — at  least  such  has  been  my  experience 
with  them.  These  may  have  some  ornamental-foUaged  plants 
and  warm-country  Ferns  mixed  with  them ;  they  improve  the 
atmosphere,  and  produce  a  pleasing  effect  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  house.  Indeed,  amateurs  who  may  be  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  a  vinery  will  find  those  species  and  varieties  in- 
eluded  in  this  section  thrive  extremely  well  in  such  a  structure ; 
the  leaves  of  the  Vines  will  afford  a  sufficient  and  agreeable 
shade  from  the  sun's  rays  during  summer,  and  when  they  fall 
away  in  autumn,  ample  light  will  be  obtained  for  the  Orchids 
during  the  dull  winter  months. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  soil 
and  potting.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  accented  as  a  fact 
that  a  mixture  of  rough  fibrous  peat  and  goodlivmg  sphagnum 
moss  in  about  equal  parts  will  be  found  to  suit  them  well ;  add 
to  this  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  and  a  little  sharp  sand,  and 
when  mixed  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  In  potting,  see  that  the 
pots  are  quite  dean  and  dry  before  using  them ;  and  if  new 

Eots  are  to  be  employed,  let  them  lie  in  water  for  twenty-four 
ours  bejfore  they  are  required,  in  order  to  get  them  saturated 
with  water,  otherwise  they  will  materially  injure  any  young 
roots  which  may  come  immediately  in  contact  with  them. 
The  pots  should  be  filled  about  two-thirds  un  with  drainage 
material,  which  should  be  periectly  dean  potsherds  and  a  few 
large  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  upon  this  the  soil  may  be  placed. 
The  plant  should  be  raised  upon  a  small  cone-like  mound  of 
soil  a  little  distance  above  IJ^e  level  of  the  rim,  and  the  base  of 
the  plant  should  be  upon  the  top  of  the  mound.  This  eleva- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  allow  the  water  to  quickly  pass 
away  from  the  pseudobulbs,  and  thus  prevent  decay.  Care 
and  judgment  must  be  exercised,  however,  in  this  operation, 
for  if  the  cone  of  soil  is  carried  up  too  high  it  becomes  exces- 
sively ugly ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  when  properly  done  it 
has  a  very  pleasing  effect,  more  particularly  if  a  layer  of  living 
and  growing  sphagnum  moss  is  placed  over  the  surface,  and  a 
few  plants  of  the  small  but  beautiinl  Sundews  planted  amongst 
it.  I  have  been  often  asked  my  opinion  respeeting  the  boiling 
of  the  sphagnum  before  using  it  for  potting,  the  object  being 
to  destroy  any  slugs  or  members  of  the  small-shelled  genus 
Zonites  which  sometimes  are  found  in  tolerable  abundance 
amongst  it  when  fresh  gathered ;  but  I  must  and  always  have 
had  the  greatest  objection  to  the  practice  of  boiling,  for  I 
love  to  see  the  moss  growing,  and  at  the  same  time  I  consider 
the  more  life  that  can  be  maintained  contiguous  to  the  roots 
of  these  plants,  the  more  vigorous  will  be  their  growth ;  and 
I  would  sooner  spend  a  week  in  the  careful  examination  of  a 
batch  of  fresh-gathered  moss,  and  pick-out  the  enemies  with 
my  fingers,  than  plant  a  single  Orchid  in  boiled  sphagnum. 

The  treatment  of  Orchidaceous  plants  indudes  nothing 
difficult  to  either  learn  or  practise,  and  anyone  who  really 
loves  his  plants  will  soon  become  a  suffident  adept  to  see  if 
the  treatment  is  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  each 
or  any  particular  spedes  or  variety.  In  general  it  may  be 
4U}cepted  that,  whilst  growing,  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is 
absolutdy  necessary  to  their  well-being;  for  it  is  upon  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  alone,  that  they  subsist. 
After  growth  is  finished  many  kinds  require  the  water  supply 
to  be  entirely  withheld,  whilst  others  will  not  suffer  their  roots 
to  become  dry  at  any  season  with  impunity ;  but  as  I  shall 
treat  upon  these  peculiarities  in  detail  as  the  various  genera 
and  species  come  under  notice,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  subject  at  greater  length  in  this  place. 

Another  thing  will  be  worthy  the  attention  of  amateurj,  and 
that  is  more  care  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  their  plants 
when  in  bloom,  for  I  have  frequently  observed  that  they  do 
not  derive  that  amount  of  pleasure  from  their  plants  when  in 
bloom,  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  with  a  little  forethought 
and  care.  There  are  two  reasons  which  bring  about  this  state 
of  things.  The  first  is  the  practice  of  allowing  the  plants  to 
grow  and  flower  in  the  same  situation ;  the  consequence  of  this 
Ik,  that  as  the  temperature  and  atmosphere  are  maintained  in 
the  same  state  for  the  sake  of  the  majority  of  the  plants,  the  air 
in  iiki  too  densely  charged  with  moisture  to  allow  of  the  flowers 
lasting  long.    Another  oaose  which  I  have  frequently  observed 


destructive  is  the  syringe  being  used  carelessly,  and  thus  the 
flowers  are  wetted  daily,  and,  in  consequence,  soon  become 
spotted,  and  fade  away  much  more  quickly  than  they  would 
hJEkve  done  if  carefully  preserved.    The  question  tiien  arises, 
What  must  be  done  to  enable  amateurs  to  reap  the  full  benefit 
of  their  flowers  f    To  remedy  these  defects  the  best  plan  un- 
doubtedly is  to  provide  a  smaU  house  in  which  a  somewhat 
lower  temperature  and  drier  atmosphere  is  maintained,  and 
where  the  syringe  is  not  used ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  dryness  in  the  atmosphere  should  not 
be  carried  to  extremes,  or  the  evil  will  be  as  great,  althou^^ 
brought  about  by  directly  opposite  causes ;  therefore  suffident 
moisture  must  be  maintained  in  the  air  by  pouring  water  upon 
the-  floors  and  stages.    This  remedy,  however,  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  all  amateurs,  therefore  the  next  best  plan  is  for 
the  cultivator  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  house  in  whioh  all 
plants  in  bloom  may  be  grouped ;  this  should  always  be  the 
coolest  end  of  the  house,  and,  to  give  a  graceful  and  varied 
effect,  a  few  Ferns,  Palms,  and  other  omamental-foliaged 
plants  should   bd  mixed  with   them.    Growing  Orchids  is 
entirdy  undertaken  with  the  idea  of  the  production  of  flowers, 
and  consequently  it  behoves  the  cultivator  to  reap  the  ut- 
most pleasure  from  them  compatible  with  the  health  of  the 
plants.    In  condudon  I  may  add,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
thick  fleshy  texture  of  the  majoritv  of  Or<^d  blooms,  they 
last  an  immense  time  when  out  and  placed  in  vases  for  the 
decoration  of  the  drawing-room  or  boudoir,  and  that  they  form 
exquidte  and  chaste  ornaments  for  dressing  a  lady's  hair,  es- 
pecially if  backed  lightly  with  a  sprig  of  GldohenJA  or  Maiden- 
hair Fern. — Expsbto  Cbbdb. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  LOBANTHUS  EUBOP^EUS 

AT   GLASNISyiN. 

Valuabls,  interesting,  and  many  as  have  been  Dr.  Moore's 
contributions  to  sdence,  with  none  of  them,  perhaps,  will  his 
name  be  more  intimately  assodated  than  in  connection  with 
the  successful  experiment  the  details  of  which  he  made  public 
in  the  very  interesting  papei^  on  the  establishment  at  Glasnevin 
of  the  Loranthus,  both  on  the  common  and  Evergreen  Oak, 
which  he  read  at  a  mating  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Sodety.  It 
appears  from  what  he  stated  on  that  occadon  that  his  efforts 
to  establish  the  Loranthus  were  by  no  means  of  recent  date. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  he  got  his  friend  Mr.  Bellenden 
Kerr  to  procure  seeds  of  it  and  have  them  forwarded  to  Glas- 
nevin from  Vienna.  The  seeds  duly  arrived,  and  we  believe 
in  good  condition.  They  were  duly  attached  in  various  ways 
to  different  parts  of  Oak  and  other  trees,  and  every  care  taken 
to  insure  success,  but,  after  looking  fresh  and  wdl  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  they  ultimately  dropped  off. 

In  1869,  on  occadon  of  the  great  Horticultural  Congress, 
Dr.  Moore  visited  St.  Petersburpr,  where,  among  the  assembled 
savaru,  he  met  the  accomphshed  Professor  of  Botany  at  Vienna. 
In  compliance  with  a  request  then  made,  this  gentleman  in 
due  course  forwarded  to  Glasnevin,  not  merdy  berries  of  the 
Loranthus  europieus,  but  a  fine  specimen  of  it  on  a  small  Oak 
branch,  and  laden  with  berries.  The  bunch  was  sus]>ended 
and  otherwise  secured  within  a  barrel,  and  thus  safdy  trans- 
mitted  to  Dublin.  Having  previously  failed  to  get  the  seed  to 
germinate  on  the  bole  or  other  branches,  though  tied  on  the 
inner  bark  as  well  as  the  surface,  it  luckily  occurred  to  Dr. 
Moore  to  tiy  them  on  the  soft  voung  wood.  He  did  so,  attach- 
ing them  to  the  spot  from  which  a  bud  had  for  this  purpose 
been  removed.  After  some  months,  hopeful  indications  of 
success  were  manifested,  and  in  the  course  of  1870  Dr.  Moore 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  efforts  crowned  with  success, 
and  Loranthus  europsBUS  at  last  numbered  among  the  many 
living  plant  varieties  to  be  found  at  Glasnevin.  Its  progress 
in  the  young  state  is  remarkably  slow,  and,  moreover,  this 
species,  unlike  our  Mistletoe,  bdng  dedduous,  the  plants 
established  at  Glasnevin,  boUi  on  the  common  and  Turkey 
Oak,  are  as  yet,  more  espedally  at  this  season,  not  very  con- 
spicuous objects.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Moore  and  th«  noble 
institution  with  which  he  is  connected  on  the  success  of  his 
experiments.  Interesting,  no  doubt,  as  it  is,  looked  at  from 
the  botanical  and  sdentific  standpoint,  it  is  even  more  so 
when  viewed  in  its  horticultural  aspect.  "We  are  induced  to 
regard  the  success  in  the  present  instance  as  the  forerunner  of 
other  successes  in  the  same  direction,  which  will  result  in  the 
introduction  and  successful  cultivation  in  our  stoves  and  green- 
houses of  some  of  the  gorgecns  Indian  Loranths,  which  are  at 
once  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  scientific  travdlers,  doth- 
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ing  ths  fostering  tree  on  whose  Joioee  they  liye  and  batten, 
with  dazzUogly  brilliant  flowers,  and  a  beauty  not  their  own. 

The  snocess  aohieyed  by  Dr.  Moore  in  propagating  and  es- 
tablishing Loranthns  eoropsns  at  Glasneyin  will,  no  donbt, 
attract  oonsiderable  attention  among  horticnltnrists  and  phy- 
siologists.   The  oocasion,  therefore,  should  not  be  let  slip  with- 
out availing  ol  it  to  urge  on  those  interested  or  engaged  in  the 
introduction  of  new  and  beautiful  plants,  the  desirability  of 
directing  their  attention  to  the  Loranths  of  India  and  other 
lands.    Mr.  Moore's  suooess  with  the  European  species  augurs 
faTOurably  for  similar  successes,  where,  as  in  his  case,  future 
had  been  confidently  pronounced.    As  Dr.  Moore  related  the 
other  evening,  when  in  January,  1870,  Dr.  Fenzl,  Professor  of 
Botany  to  the  UniTersity  of  Vienna,  sent  him  the  fine  berry- 
laden  specimen  of  Loranthns,  from  the  seeds  of  which  the 
young  plants  now  on  the  Oaks  at  Glasnevin  originated,  the 
professor  was  by  no  means  encouraging.    In  fact,  he  stated 
candidly  that  he  thought  the  attempt  to  get  the  berries  to 
grow  would  be  a  failure,  as  he  had  never  known  any  instance 
of  the  plant  having  been  propagated  artifidally  save  once. 
Bat  surely  what  could  be  aone  once  may  be  done  again  and 
again.    Well,  as  regards  extra-European  Loranthi,  there  have 
been  pronouncements  equally  discouraging,  and,  as  we  hope 
ere  long,  to  be  proved  equally  fallacious.    The  late  Dr.  Lind- 
ley,  writing  some  twenty  yean  ago  encouragingly  with  regard 
to  the  introduction  of  a  pseudo-parasitic  Loranth  Nuytsia 
floribnnda,  the  Fire  Tree  of  the  Swan  Biver  colonists,  said 
among  other  discouraging  words,  "  There  is  no  hope  of  our 
ever  beholding  in  Europe  the  magnificent  Loranthns  bicolor 
of  Bengal,  or  anv  of  that  singular  tribe,  which  to  the  habits 
of  IHsoum  add  the  flowers  and  colours  of  our  finest  Honey- 
suckles ;'*  and  again,  **  True  parasites  are  beyond  our  attain- 
ment, and  we  shall  no  more  see  Loranth/i  in  hothouses  than 
humming  birds  in  aviaries.** 

We  do  not  know  on  what  ground  Dr.  Fenzl  augured  want  of 
success ;  but  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Lindley  it  was  chiefly  because 
there  was  no  means  of  having  in  our  plant-houses  trees  or 
shmhs  of  .sufficient  magnitude  to  support  and  nourish  these 
flowering  parasites.  Now,  we  rather  wonder  that  Dr.  Lindley 
shonld  have  regarded  this  as  the  obstacle,  inasmuch  as,  from 
the  statements  of  sdentiflo  travellers  and  others  familiar  with 
them,  these  Loranths  by  no  means  aifect  trees  of  large  growth, 
or  with  dense  or  hea^  foliage.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the 
most  goigeons-flowering  species  are  found  on  very  low-grow- 
ing, slender,  twiggy  shrubs.  So  that  this  difficult  is  purely 
imaginary. 

The  real  difficulty,  if  any,  is,  as  we  apprehend,  in  getting 
over  the  berries  in  good  and  vegetative  condition.  Perhaps, 
when  he  penned  these  words.  Dr.  Lindley  also  had  this  in 
view ;  but  Mount  Oenis  was  not  then  tunnelled,  nor  the  isth- 
mus divided  by  a  highway  for  ships.  In  our  day  intercourse 
with  India  is  so  fadlitated  that  there  ought  to  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  getting  berries  fresh  and  in  condition  by  post,  or, 
with  better  chance  of  success  still  by  the  ordinary  quk&  route, 
berry-laden  specimens,  such  as  and  packed  in  the  same  way  as 
that  forwarded  from  Vienna  to  Glasnevin ;  nay,  with  present 
facilities,  is  it  even  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  to  bring 
safely  to  Europe  living  foster  plants  with  the  parasite  growing 
on  them  t  These  foster  plants  are  not  necessarily  large.  The 
late  Dr.  Welwitsch  in  his  interesting  paper  on  the  Loranthace» 
of  Angola,  which  will  be  found  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Horti- 
onltoiid  Society,  South  Kensington,**  just  issued,  says  that  on 
one  occasion  he  found  a  small  bush  of  Gossypium  microcar- 
pum,  only  between  2  and  8  feet  high,  bearing  on  its  slender 
branehes  several  stems  of  a  pink-flowered  Loranthns,  nearly  a 
foot  long ;  and  that  on  another  occasion  he  met  several  low 
shrubs  of  Tamarix  articulata,  of  which  nearly  every  main 
branch  was  adorned  by  dense  patches  of  a  pretty  Loranti^us 
with  splendid  yellow  flowers. 

The  same  Dr.  Welwitsch,  so  faTniliar  with  these  Loranthi  in 
their  native  haunts,  and  equally  and  practically  familiar  with 
the  introduction  of  rare  plants  to  Europe,  did  not,  wiUi  Dr. 
Lindl^,  regard  the  former  as  beyond  our  attainment  in  cultiva- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  he  tells  us  that  it  was  with  a  view  '*  to 
encourage  and  perhaps  to  facilitate  their  future  introduction 
to  Europe  *'  that  he  wrote  the  paper  from  which  we  quote,  and 
in  which  he  says  the  introduction  and  culture  of  these  inter- 
esting parasites  form  worthy  objects  of  attainment  by  skilful 
and  persevering  horticulturists.  Mr.  M'Pherson,  a  gentleman 
also  conversant  with  these  parasites  in  Southern  India,  where 
be  tells  us  they  grow  only  too  luxuriantly  from  the  sea  level 


to  7500  feet  and  Upwards,  is  no  less  sanguine  as  to  the  pro- 
spects of  their  being  successfully  introduced  and  cultivated  in 
Europe.  Writing  to  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  towards  the 
close  of  1871,  he  offers  the  following  hints  with  regard  to  their 
introduction : — **  I  would  advise  anyone  attempting  to  intro- 
duce Loranths  to  gather  the  seedling  branches  and  pluck  off 
the  leaves  (as  they  might  ferment  and  get  mouldy),  retaining 
the  berries  in  as  perfect  and  unbroken  state  as  possible,  so 
that  the  glutinous  matter  may  be  preserved,  and  pack  the 
branches  in  a  rough  box  with  sand,  pounded  bricks,  or  char- 
coaL  Looking  to  the  fact  that  a  parcel  may  be  received 
through  the  post  or  otherwise  in  a  month  or  less  from  the 
date  of  packing,  there  ought  tcr  be  little  difficulty  in  at  once 
getting  to  work  at  the  experimental  cultivation  of  Loranths.** 
BCr.  M'Pherson  further  suggests  that  the  packing  case  should 
have  air-holes  in  it.  Here,  then,  is  a  field  for  gardening  enter- 
prize  and  skill.  Who,  among  our  wealthy  and  spirited  ama- 
teurs, scientific  and  energetic  directors  of  botanic  gardens,  or 
the  caterers  of  new  plants  for  the  public,  the  Veitohes,  the  Bulls, 
the  Williams,  Dicksons,  <Sw.,  will  be  the  first  to  enter  on  it  and 
work  it  successfully  f  We  have  long  wondered  it  has  not  been 
attempted  ere  now,  and  never  had  misgivings  as  to  ultimate 
success.  With  regard  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  they  will 
grow  upon,  tropiciU  Loranths  are,  we  believe,  as  accommodat- 
ing as  IS  their  European  counterpart,  the  Mistletoe.  So  when 
anyone  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  berries,  he  need  scarcely 
fear  not  having  subjects  at  hand  that  will  accommodate  and 
foster  the  pretty  parasite.  The  berries  may  be  attached  just 
in  the  same  way  as  are  tiiose  of  the  Mistletoe. — {Irinh  Farmers* 
Oazette.) 

PROMOTING  WOOD-RIPENING. 

As  long  as  wood  is  growing,  it  is  very  evident  it  cannot  ripen. 
To  arrest  growth,  water  must  be  withdrawn.  A  wet  warm 
autumn  encourages  growth  and  non-ripening.  We  have  little 
control  over  trees  planted  in  the  open  ground.  In  some 
measure  we  can  con^ol  growth  and  cause  ripening  of  the  wood 
— i,e,,  by  cutting  the  roots;  and  we  have  some  very  ^ood 
instancos  of  this  system  of  cultivation  at  the  present  time, 
where  the  roots  were  cut  in  September  last,  and  the  fruit  trees 
are  now  a  mass  of  bloom-buds.  The  object  of  this  communi- 
cation is  to  show  the  effects  of  throwing  off  the  deluge  of  rain 
during  the  last  three  months  of  the  past  year  from  forty-six 
large  tubs  containing  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  and 
idso  to  explain  an  easy  mode  of  doing  this. 

I  mh  explain  the  mode  first.  Most  of  these  trees  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  tibe  orohsjrd  houses  to  ripen  their  fruit ; 
but  some  were  tiJcen  out  in  June  and  ripened  their  fruit  out  of 
doors,  and  the  flavour  of  the  latter  exceeded  that  of  the  trees 
in  the  houses.  All  these  trees  were  placed  outside  the  houses 
at  the  end  of  August.  As  soon  as  the  wood  was  well  formed, 
two  pieces  of  creosoted  boards  were  placed  in  a  slanting  position 
on  each  tub  so  as  to  throw  off  the  rain ;  the  effect  of  this  was 
to  cause  all  the  wood  to  become  of  a  black-red  colour,  that  of 
the  trees  in  pots  in  the  house  being  still  green  and  unripe, 
though  they  are  fast  coming  into  bloom.  Fifteen  of  the  above 
plants  are  now  in  full  bloom  and  forming  fruit.  They  are  in 
the  double-glazed  house,  where  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to 
55°  has  been  sustained  during  the  winter  by  the  combustion  of 
roots  and  other  rubbish. — Obbxbvxb. 


Bahib  Gbabs.— Ck>nBiderable  attention  is  now  being  given  by 
the  planters  in  some  parts  of  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America  to  the  cultivation  of  Bamie  Grass,  which  grows  well  in 
Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and,  in  fact,  almost  any- 
where from  latitude  83°  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In 
Louisiana  some  of  tiie  planters  are  replacing  the  Sugar-cane 
with  Bamie,  which  does  not  require  replanting,  demands  com- 
paratively Httle  labour  in  cultivation,  and  entails  no  great  ex- 
pense for  madiinery  to  prepare  it  for  market.  So  far  as 
known,  it  has  no  insect  enemies,  its  fibre  is  less  bulky  and 
more  easily  transported  than  cotton,  and  it  is  sure  of  a  ready 
sale  at  remunerative  prices.  At  present  the  fibre  sells  in  Eng- 
land for  240  dols.  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.,  or  8|  cents,  per  pound. 
Bamie,  or  Chinese  Grass  (Urtica  tenaoissima)  is  a  plant  of 
the  Nettle  family,  which  grows  spontaneously  in  British  India, 
China,  Java,  and  other  eastern  countries.  The  fibre,  which 
forms  its  commercial  product,  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  stem, 
and  when  exposed  to  view  by  separation  from  the  husk,  pre- 
sents a  brilliant  pearl-white  lustre.  The  fibre  is  longer  and 
more  uniform  Uian  any  other,  except  silk ;  it  is  stronger  and 
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mora  elutio  tbui  either  Hemp  ot  Flsi ;  takes  oolonr  aa  well 
M  *  good  qaalitf  of  silk ;  and,  Then  properly  prepared  from 
the  raw  material,  may  be  epnn  into  fine  yams  aoitalile  tor 
mixing  with  wool  in  the  tnanofaetiire  of  delaines,  worsteds, 
and  oUier  light  tabrioa.  Withont  admiitnre  it  can  be  woven 
into  f abrioe  wbicli,  it  is  said,  will  snrpasa  the  Qoest  linens  in 
beantv,  strength,  and  dnrabillty.  The  B&mie  fibre  hu  alBO 
the  felting  qnolitf  snpeiior  to  either  for  or  wool. 


treatment  goes  a  long  way  towards  the  high  finish  of  OrapM, 
it  tU  other  things  have  been  going  on  right  throngh  the  early 
part  of  the  seaBou.  Some  may  objeet  to  ripening  Qrapes  so 
early  that  have  to  hang  so  long ;  but  they  will  keep  m  long, 
if  not  longer,  than  tho90  ripened  six  weeks  later.  What  hwi 
eansed  the  complaint  this  winter  of  Grapes  not  keeping  well  * 


ORNAMENTAL  GLASS  CASE. 

The  Wardian  eaae  was  so  oalled  after  its  inTeutor,  N.  Ward, 
Eaq.,  who,  hving  in  the  oity  of  London,  wu  enabled  by  the 
aid  of  this  oaee  to  aulti- 
Tftte  amidst  tha  dntt  i  nl 
smoke  of  the  metropolis  some 
of  the  rarest  of  oar  green- 
honae  and  stovs  plants.  He 
pnUished  a  very  useful  pam- 
phlet npon  this  mode  of  onl- 
tivating  them.  To  preTent 
the  dew  whioh  is  oooMionaUy 
deposited  inside  the  glass,  it 
is  only  neeeiaary  to  open  tha 
case  frequently,  tor  a  tew 
minutes,  to  render  the  tem- 
perature within  similar  to 
that  outside.  They  are  not 
intended  to  exolude  the  lur, 
and  the  engraring  annexed 
is  one  of  the  most  oms- 
mental. 

Mr.H'Intoshthnsdeioribes 
theoonstmetion:  "Thesidea 
of  the  bos  are  of  mahogany, 
1{  inch  in  thiokness,  and  the 
bottom  ot  deal,  1}  inch  thick, 
well  framed  and  dovetailed 
together,  and  strengthened 
with  brass  bands,  and  nitfa 
two  orosB-bars  beneath.  The 
upper  edge  of  the  box  is  tar- 
nished with  a  groove  tor  (he 
reoeptioD  of  the  glass  roof, 
and  this  groove  is  lined  with 
brass,  to  prevent  the  wood 
from  rotting.  The  roof  is 
composed  of  h  roes ,  and  gl  azed 
with  the  very  best  flattened 
orowa  glass.  The  brass  as- 
tragals are  grooved  tor  the 
reception  of  the  glass,  and 
not  rebated,  as  in  ordinary 
glaMng.  Eyed  studs  are  east 
on  the  inner  side  dl  the  ridge 
astragal,  about  half  an  inch 
in  length,  tor  the  parpose  of 

suspending  small  Orchids  or  Fema  from  the  roof.  The  Inside 
of  the  box  is  lined  with  zine,  and  at  one  of  the  comers  an 
aperture  is  formed  into  whioh  a  capper  tabe,  3  inohes  long,  is 
inserted,  and  tnmished  with  a  cook  for  withdrawing  any  auper- 
flnons  water  that  may  at  any  time  aocnmulate  within  the 
box.  One  of  the  panes  is  nude  to  take  out— this  Frovirion 
is  necessary  for  the  ooeanoiial  arrangement  and  airing  ot  the 
plants,  but  the  general  unuigeiiwnt  is  made  by  lifting  the  top 
«R  entirely." 

HIGHER  TEMPEBATURE  FOR  LATE  GRAPES. 
I  wocLD  reoommend  the  growing  all  late  Grapes  in  a  higher 
temperatnre  than  they  are  generally  grown  in,  and  also  that 
they  shoold  be  started  earUer  than  is  usual,,  so  that  they  may 
get  the  benefit  of  the  sun  before  its  power  be){ius  to  wane  in 
antamn,  so  as  to  bring  up  all  the  properties  which  conatltute 
high  fiavoor,  and  which  U  not  to  be  effected  without  plenty  of 
bright  sun.  And  now  that  it  is  proved  bBjond  a  doubt  that 
Grapes  oat  and  bottled  will  keep  for  a  long  time  without  any 
detriment  to  the  flavour,  they  can  all  be  cut  by  the  second 
week  in  Janoary,  the  Vines  pruned,  and  got  ready  to  start  by 
the  first  week  in  Uarch,  so  that  the  ripening  process  may 
be  completed  before  the  end  ot  Angnst.  when  the  sun  has 
■till  great  power;  and,  in  my  opinion,  Uie  last  two  months' 


scarcely  lost  a  berry ;  and  they  are  as  fresh  and  plump  n 

ithe  middle  of  January)  as  need  be.  All  thoae  aorte  that  have 
leon  subjected  to  a  high  temporaturo  are  also  high  hi  qaallty, 
even  Muscats,  Fiantignans, 
itc. ;  and  what  can  be  wortie 
than  green  Mnscats  7  Uow 
often  do  weaee  atoihibiUons 
early  in  the  season  Uasoats 
qmtegroen,wliichhaTe,  per- 
haps, been  grown  along  with 
Hambnrgha  tor  this  apeoiol 
object,  bat  whioh,  it  the 
tramers  of  many  of  the  acfae- 
dnles  of  flower  shows  were  to 
adhere  to  their  mles,  would 
be  discarded  as  unfit  for  ex- 
hibition ,  far  less  competition  f 
And  righUy  sol  Even  tha 
Hambnrgh  is  not  so  high  in 
flavour  when  grown  in  what 
is  termed  a  cool  house.  What 
has  more  particularly  led  me 
to  call  attention  to  this  is, 
that  I  have  a  Barbarosaa  and 
Trehbiaao  in  a  Moseat  honae, 
whiuh  is  generally  started 
about  the  mi  Idle otFebrua^, 
and  ripens  in  Aagust.  The 
Muacata  have  that  fine  am- 
ber ooloar  which  invariably 
proves  that  high  flavour  is 
not  wanting.    Trebbianowa* 


flavour  mnch  appreciated  by 
some.    This  variety  we  ont 
earliec  than  Barbarosaa.  The 
latter  was  allowed  to  hang 
~       until  December,  although,  as 
far  as  ripening  is  concerned, 
it  could  have  lieen  ont  in  Sep- 
tember. When  sent  to  table, 
there  being  a  large  party,  one 
of   the  gentlemen,   being  a 
great  connoisseur  of  Grapes, 
could  not    make   out   what 
Grape  it  was.    When  told  the 
treatment  It  had  received,  his  answer  was,  "  From  the  quaUty 
and  Savour  of  the  Iruit,  I  can  uphold  every  word  you  say." 
Having  sent  a  few  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Gardener  "  from  the  same 
Vine,  his  verdict  was  the  some.     It  Lady  Downe's,  Alicante, 
Seaclifle  Black,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Mrs.  Pince  were  all, 
say,  started  In  March,  and  treated  with  a  Uuscat-honse  tempe- 
rature all  through  the  season,  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  flavour  would  be  higher ;  also  there  would  not  be  the  so 
common  complaints  against  their  thick  skins.    Mrs.  Pinoe, 
treated  thus,  will  rise  higher  in  estimation  than  it  stands  at 
preeent,  for  it  has  then  a  decided  smaok  of  the  Muscat,  but 
not  when  newly  ripened.      Then  there  is  Raisin  de  Calabre, 
often  seen  in  late  houses  similar  lo  the  green  Muscats  spoken  of. 
Thia  I  have  at  present  as  fine  in  colour  as  the  finest  finished 
Mnscat,  and  at  this  season  it  is  most  usetnl  when  a  quantity 
of  dishes  are  required, 

Tlicre  is  another  point  that  I  think  well  worthy  of  coneidera- 
tIon_namely,  allowing  the  trait  to  hang  so  long  on  the  Vines. 
I  believe  it  to  be  as  injurious  to  them,  it  not  more  so,  as  early 
forcing ;  tor  a  large  crop  hanging  Up  to  the  month  of  Febmary 
and  March  rnnst,  to  a  certain  extent,  always  be  drawing  aourlsh- 
mrnt  at  a  time  when  everything  ahould  be  dormant. 

The  above  simple  statements  I  do  not  propound  as  new,  bnt 
having  proved  them  by  the  snperior  quality  of  the  fmit  grown, 
lam  ao  convinced  of  the  good  results  of  thia  mode  of  treatment 
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(hat  I  Bhall  follow  it  np  more  oloaely  ia  the  oomlog  seaaon. 
A  late  bonne  o[  BarbaioBsa  ani.  Gros  Colnmo,  grown  and 
treated  in  tbie  waj,  will  be  little  inferioT  to  a  houao  of  Ham- 
bnighs.    I  hftre  little  hesitation  in  Bsjing  that  they  would  bo 


better  than  the  latter  at  the  time  the;  are  requred,  which 
would  be  after  New  Year's-day.  I  also  feel  oonTineed  that 
there  are  varietleB  of  BarbaiosHa,  and  one  of  them  more  free  in 
Iruiting  than  the  other.— A.  HESOBfiSOB  (in  The  Gardener). 


About  this  little  miichievona  bird,  probably  the  more  lite- 
rally I  adhere  to  tmth  the  more  extraordinaty  will  bo  found 
the  partienlan  I  ahall  oommunicate.  Z  will  oommenoe  about 
it  b;  using  the  plural  instead  ol  the  singiular.  The;  seem  to 
have  no  fear.  Their  famUiarity  is  eitraordinary.  Probably 
one  reason  may  be  thay  noTer  hear  the  noiao  of  powder  and 
shot  in  my  garden.  Their  little  mamsavieB  at  any  time  would 
cheat  the  lawyers  here.  From  watching  them  oooaaianally, 
I  ha*e  tlisooTered  that  they  have  a  very  great  aversion  to 
our  New  Zealand  hawk — will  hide  Uiemselvea  in  my  bushes 
directly  they  can  see  hii  shadow  in  the  air  with  the&  qniok, 
penetmting,  sharp,  jdlver  little  eyes.    They  think  my  gardes 


THE  "AMEBICAJi  BLIGHT"  BIRD. 

bushes  are  their  freehold  ;  tbey  make  themgelres  to  happy— 


the  shape  of  domegtlc  happiness  I  mean ;  for,  iaia  my  head 
which  way  I  may,  nert  after  nsst  is  to  be  seen  in  the  bushes 
on  each  eide  of  my  garden  walks  at  their  breeding  time.  There 
does  not  seem  to  he  mnoh  wildness  ia  their  nature  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  two  hundred  hve  birds  shipped  in  the 
"  Charlotte  Gladstone  "  in  Hay  last  (or  England  have  arrived 
safe  and  in  good  health,  for  I  can  asaare  yon  they  are  not  very 
particular  as  to  diet.  They  will  not  require  much  taming  on 
their  arrival. 

About  their  variety  of  food  I  ehtdl  say  something  presently. 
I  hope  your  readers  will  bear  with  me,  and  road  patiently  what 
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I  have  to  state  ahont  thrir  deatmotiveiieu  in  a  garden,  notwl 
from  my  own  peraonal  obeervation. 

Fint  oC  all  I  send  you  a  drawing — pretty  eorreot  to  nature, 
I  fancy,  for  an  amateur  bird-fancier  like  myself — and  likewise 
a  dead  skin  all  ready  for  "  wtting-np,"  if  yon  are  acquainted 
with  a  taxidermist ;  and  iMtly  a  tiny  little  nest.  Yon  will  see 
(he  nest  is  of  a  somewhat  semi-hemlBpherical  form,  resembling 
a  little  basket,  with  no  lining  in  the  interior.  This  curious 
habitation,  yon  will  see,  ii  oonatmcted  chiefly  of  long  hair  and 
fine  roots,  It  is  impossible  to  watch  the  progreas  of  the  con- 
atmction,  and  listen  to  their  warbling  as  well,  withont  admir- 
ing the  persevsronee  with  which  they  bring  together  the  mate- 
ria that  are  destined  for  the  building  and  the  art  with  which 
they  are  arranged. 

Mr.  Waller  Boiler,  onr  New  Zealand  government  ornitho- 
logist, writes  thus — "  This  bird  is  invaluable  to  the  orchuds 
■nd  ^krdens,  where  it  subsists  olmoBt  entirely  [mark  ye!]  on 
the  destraotive  little  aphia  known  as  American  blight."  This 
qnoted  statement  ia  quite  a  mistake.  Giving  you  my  eiperi- 
enee  of  them,  they  will  not  eat  aphides  of  any  kind  it  any 
other  kind'  of  food  can  be  obtained.  I(  they  do  eat  any 
blight,  they  pick  just  a  very  little  off  our  treea  in  the  depth 
of  winter. 

Now  I  will  state  my  eiperience  of  their  destmotivcness  in 
my  garden.  As  summer  eomea  ronnd  and  my  early  Cherries 
begin  to  oolour,  they  commence  wholesale  havoc  amongst 
them,  and  fly  from  tree  to  tree,  their  doing  which  we  witness 
with  anything  bat  pleasure,  I  can  aemue  you.    Tbey  can  eat 


nice  ripe  Qreen  Ooges,  Apricots  too,  and  sooop  ont  the  inaida 
of  a  ripe  Jargonelle  Fear  veiy  clean,  leaving  the  skeleton 
hanging  on  the  tree.  They  are  fond  of  orchard  (ruita.  Nothing 
comes  amiss.  Tbey  seem  to  have  become  permanent  residents 
on  the  plains  oI  Canterbury,  and  our  fruit  gardens  are  their 
^atest  attraction.  They  are  the  best  ban^  1  know  at  pick- 
ing a  Cherry  and  Plum  stone  dean,  and  disfiguring  a  handsome 
rosy- cheeked  Peach.  They  ranlcas  one  of  onr  commonest  birde, 
and  are  most  decidedly  increasing  iu  nnmber  annually,  while 
our  other  little  insect- devonring  native  birds  are  deoreasing  in 
number  from  some  canse. 

Again  about  Mr.  Walter  Boiler.  He  thinks  and  writes  that 
"  they  are  justly  entitled  to  on  occasional  feed  of  Cherries  or 
to  a  small  tithe  of  the  ripe  fmits,  which  tbey  have  done  so 
much  to  defend  and  cherish."  Confonud  them  I  say  I.  They 
build  their  little  tiny  nests  sometimesin  my  Elderberry  bushes, 
Rhododendrons,  Evergreen  Buckthoma,  prickly  donble-flower- 
ing  Thorns,  Sec,  which  are  generally  pretty  near  the  edge  of 
a  walk.  If  anything  in  the  shape  of  grease  happens  to  be  out- 
side oF  onr  house,  they  ore  aore  to  pick  it  all  up  quite  clean, 
Fjom  Mr.  Bnller'B  opinion  I  beg  to  differ.  As  an  eitensive 
grower  of  fruit  for  atde  I  think  it  too  bad,  when  our  crops  are 
iaat  in  and  ready  for  market,  that  we  should  have  them  de- 
stroyed by  awarms  of  some  hundreds  of  this  little  pest.  How- 
ever, let  it  be  aa  it  may,  in  a  financial  point  of  view  I  am 
pounds  eterling  out  of  pocket  tbrough  their  depredations  anun- 
olly.  There  con  be  only  one  opinion  as  to  their  deatruetive 
habits.    I  am  quite  certain  of  one  thing— we  shall  be  obliged 
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before  long  to  keep  them  in  oheok  by  a  wholesale  system  of 
slaughter,  beoanse  they  breed  so  numerously. 

The  New  Zealand  Maories  have  varions  names  for  this  bird. 
"Tan-han/'  a  stranger;  "Eahoni,"  snow-white  eye,  which 
may  be  interpreted  spectacle  eye  or  ring  eye;  "Foporhe;" 
"  Inngatan,'*  accidental  or  periodical  appearance.  We  Euro- 
peans familiarly  cidl  it  '*  Silver  eye,*'  on  aoooont  of  a  white 
ring  aronnd  ea^  eye. 

I  omitted,  when  ennmerating  their  diet,  to  state  that  th^ 
feed  their  yonng  upon  Asparagns  berries  for  one  thing,  I  having 
fonnd  skinless  seeds  in  their  empty  nests.  I  may  add  th^ 
are  very  fond  of  ripe  Figs  on  the  tree :  they  serve  them  the 
same  as  ripe  Pears.  Elderberry  trees,  Currant  and  Goose(>eny 
bnshes,  th^  dean  all  the  trees  dear  of  fruit  late  in  the  season, 
and  I  may  also  add  they  are  very  fond  of  my  Passe  Colmar 
Pears  while  hanging  late  on  the  trees  in  autnmn  to  ripen. 
FromHoUy  berries  and  C!otoneaster  berries  they  strip  the  flesh 
and  cast  the  seeds  on  the  ground.  They  have  already  com- 
menced a  raid  upon  my  Black  Heart  Cherries.  The  Cherries 
^  at  the  present  date  (November  21,  1872),  only  being  partly 
oolourea  on  one  side ;  yet  they  wo*n't  let  uiem  uone. 

A  correspondent  of  a  Thames  paper  writes — **  I  see  that  the 
small  so-ciUled  blight  bird  is  a  mystery  as  to  where  it  came 
from  and  when.  Allow  me  to  settle  the  date  of  their  debiit  in 
New  Zealand.  Thev  alighted  on  a  mountain  twenty  miles 
south  of  Mount  Cook  in  1866,  on  the  9th  of  May.  I  was  on 
the  mountain  when  th^  alighted  on  Uie  snow  at  an  devation 
of  7000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  poor  little  birds 
appeared  to  be  driven  before  the  wind  rather  than  come  by 
any  power  of  their  own.  They  appeared  to  fall  in  millions, 
there  were  so  many  of  them ;  and  so  hdpless  were  th^  that  a 
person  could  shovel  them  up  in  cartloads.  I  examined  a  few 
of  the  dead  ones,  and  could  not  find  a  partide  of  food  in  any 
of  them.  The  wind  was  blowing  from  the  south  and  by  west, 
from  which  point  th^  came— no  doubt  from  some  undiscovered 
island  south  of  the  Auckland  Islands.  One  year  after  seeing 
them  in  the  South  Island,  I  was  surprised  to  find  them  as  far 
north  as  Baglan.*'— Wiluam  Swalb,  Avoruide  Botanic  Garden, 
Chrutehurch,  Canterbury,  N.Z. 

[This  bird  is  named  Zoeteropt  lateralU  by  Gray,  and  Z,  ienui- 
ro9trU  by  Qould  in  his  "  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  Australia." 
He  gave  the  spedfic  name  because  this  bird's  biU  is  longer 
than  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  genus.  Its  native 
country,  he  states,  is  Norfolk  Idand.  We  have  a  specimen  of 
Uie  bird  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Swale,  and  it  quite  agrees  with  this 
description  given  by  Mr.  Gould—"  Head,  all  the  upper  surface 
and  wing-coverts  olive  green,  brightest  on  the  head  and  upper 
tail-coverts ;  wings  and  tail  brown,  margined  with  olive  green ; 
throat  yellow,  stained  with  red  in  the  centre ;  centre  of  the 
abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  pale  ydlow;  flanks  olive- 
brown;  lull  and  legs  lifi^t  brown,  inclining  to  lead  colour ;  ^e 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  zone  of  white  feattiers,  bounded  bdow 
by  a  line  of  blackish  brown.  Total  lengtii,  5|  inches ;  bill,  | ; 
wing,  21 ;  tail,  3) ;  tarn,  }."  Mr.  Swale  sent  with  the  sped- 
m^  of  the  bird  one  also  of  its  nest,  a  perfect  hoUow  semi- 
globe  of  horsehair,  and  realising  this  note  of  Mr.  Gould's— 
«  Among  the  many  pleasing  reeollections  connected  with  my 
explorations  in  Australia,  none  are  more  grateful  than  those 
pertaining  to  this  little  group  of  birds,  whose  pretty  cup-shaped 
nests  and  spotless  blue  eggs  remind  one  of  those  of  our  own 
Hedge  Accentor."— Ens.] 


BELGIAN  HOBTIOULTUBB.— No.  2. 

It  LINDEN'S,  BBUSSKLS  AND  GHENT. 

Fbom  Antwerp  to  Brussels  vi&  Matinee  is  less  than  an 
Iv^*^^  ^ftl'  by  ordinary  train.  The  country  through  which 
^ehne  passes  is  in  general  appearance  not  unlike  our  own. 
It  IS  well  wooded  and  abundantly  watered.  The  main  differ- 
ences are  that  the  allotments  or  fidds  are  much  smaller  t>i^ii 
ours,  and  the  trees,  instead  of  being  free  and  irregular  as 
with  us,  are  plwited  in  straight  lines,  and  have  apparently 
been  set  out  with  mathematical  accuracy.  Whatever  msy  be 
said  of  the  stem  utiUty  of  the  Be  gians,  they  have  dearly  an 
eye  to  onmment,  as  is  evident  by  the  fantastic  treatment  of 
snrubs  and  hedges,  and  the  grotesque  architecture  of  summer- 
houws  and  garden  buildings  which  one  sees  in  passing.  The 
land  18  mostly  under  roots  and  vegetables,  which  are  consumed 
in  mfimtely  greater  quantities  than  in  England ;  partly  acoount- 
ab  e  by  the  variaUon  of  national  taste,  but  more  so,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  by  the  inabiUty  of  the  masses  to  procure  an 


adequate  supply  of  animal  food  by  their  extremdy  limited  in- 
comes. In  this  surmise  I  was  borne  out  by  the  experience  of 
a  large  employer  of  labour,  who  informed  me  that  2d.  per  hour 
was  the  current  rate  of  wages  for  ordinary  workmen,  and  the 
price  of  animal  food  quite  as  dear  as  in  England.  Under  these 
conditions,  he  asked, "  How  can  they  livelike  you  inEngland  ?  " 
Thousands,  however,  of  inferior  workmen,  I  was  told,  did  not 
receive  more  than  IM,,  per  hour.  But  mind,  they  do  not  work 
like  Englishmen ;  m«j  could  not  if  they  would,  their  spare 
weakly  frames  and  diminutive  stature  being  condudve  evidence 
on  this  point. 

But  I  am  at  Brussels,  and  must  leave  work  and  wages  for 
pleasure  and  sight-seeing.  This  is  a  magnificent  dty,  and  my 
impression  was  that  we  have  nothing  at  all  comparable  to  it  at 
home.  The  fine  sweeping  boulevards  arrest  attention  at  once. 
In  some  places  they  cannot  be  less  than  60  to  80  yards  wide, 
and  contain  eight  rows  of  trees — Planes,  Chesfaiuts,  and 
Hornbeams,  all  in  luxuriant  health,  and  as  clean  as  if  growing 
a  hundsed  miles  from  the  haunts  of  man.  This  deanUness  is 
remarkable.  All  the  buildings — and  certainlv  there  are  many 
magnificent  ones — ^look  as  if  painted  yesterday  of  a  uniform 
very  light  stone  colour.  This  pleasing  freshness  could  only 
be  preserved  by  a  total  absence  of  smoke.  There  is  no  smoke 
nuisance  here,  every  particle  of  the  Belgian  coal  being  con- 
sumable. Trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  flourish  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  dty.  The  park  oppodte  the  Palais  Boyal  might  be 
likened  to  an  oSsis  in  the  desert  The  trees  are  of  perfeot 
growth,  and  the  verdant  canopy  of  foliage  affords  refreshing 
shade  to  the  teeming  thousands  who  daily  and  hourly  ramble 
round  its  umbrageous  walks.  It  is  just  what  a  city  park  should 
be — every  part  free,  and  every  part  shady,  and  so  disposed  that 
nothing  can  be  injured  without  condderable  trouble  on  the 
part  of  the  depredators,  because  it  contains  no  fragile  forms  of 
vegetation.  It  is  not  a  hybrid  between  a  wood  and  flower 
garden,  but  is  a  park  pure  and  simple,  and  capdtde  of  affording 
&e  greatest  enjoyment  at  the  greatest  ease  to  the  greatest 
number-^prime  conditions  in  my  opinion  to  the  success  of  a 
people's  PArk. 

As  to  flowers  Brussels  is  singularly  destitute.  The  prevail- 
ing taste  for  beauty  centres  in  form  and  habit  more  than  in 
mere  colour.  I  saw  just  one  bed  of  Geraniums  and  one  line  of 
Calceolarias  in  the  whole  country.  Petunias  are  more  jdentif  nl » 
but  on  the  whole  flowers  are  very  sparsdy  used  in  garden 
decoration.  Aloes,  Tuccas,  Cannas,  and  subtropical  plants 
of  fine  foliage  and  habit  are  the  staple  subjects  of  garden 
ornamentation,  with  trim  specimens  in  tubs  of  Oleander,  Bay. 
itc,  for  terrace  work,  with  Palms  ad  lib.  Belgium  is  a  land 
of  Palms.  I  have  no  doubt  I  saw  in  three  establishments  a 
greater  number  of  plants  of  this  family  than  there  are  in- 
habitants in  the  whole  nation. 

After  a  look  round  this  splendid  diy,  by  sundry  signs  and 
motions  (for  we  meet  with  few  who  understand  English),  I 
found  and  gained  entrance  to  the  celebrated  horticultural 
establishment  of  M.  Linden,  a  name  familiar  to  the  whole 
world  of  gardening  by  the  many  valuable  introductions  attadi- 
ing  to  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  enterprise.  This  nurseiy  is 
in  the  Quartier  Leopold,  and  adjoins  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
"  MuUum  in  parvo  "  ouc^t  to  be  written  over  the  gates,  for  if 
there  is  a  place  in  the  world  where,  in  the  matter  of  plants, 
much  is  contained  in  little,  it  is  here.  Externally  there  is  not 
a  semblance  of  show  or  display,  but  internally  there  is  a  host 
of  Orchids  and  new  and  rare  plants  of  almost  every  spedes, 
bewildering  by  their  numbers  and  variety.  In  Orchids  alone 
M.  Linden  offers  nearly  20,000  plants  in  1200  spedes.  It  is 
almost  beyond  belief  that  a  plaoe  so  small  and  unpretending 
should  be  the  seat  of  so  much  that  is  rich  and  rare  in  horti- 
culture. Here  is  to  be  seen  perhaps  the  largest  and  moat 
complete  collection  of  Orchids  in  the  world,  and  certainly  the 
most  extendve  variety  of  officinal  and  medidnal  plants  to  be 
found  in  any  trade  collection.  The  small  enclosure  is  filled 
with  low  span-roofed  houses  standing  paralld  to  each  other, 
the  only  appearance  of  ornament  being  a  row  of  gigantic 
standard  Bhododendrons  in  tubs  at  the  end  of  each  house. 
The  structures  are  matter-of-fact  useful  erections,  with  bride 
sides  and  sunkoi  pathways,  calculated  to  keep  an  equable  tem- 
perature at  a  minimnm  outlay  in  f  ud.  Here  on  a  centre  stage 
or  bed,  with  a  tank  under  it,  and  a  narrow  stage  at  the  out- 
nde,  are  arranged  the  plants,  the  path  running  round.  House 
after  house  is  packed  with  plants,  from  thousands  in  small 
pots  to  fine  specimens  of  Orchids  of  greater  age  and  value, 
all  perfectly  clean  and  grown  at  the  lowest  temperature  con- 
sistent with  health.    The  Indian  house,  with  its  magnificent 
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Vandas  and  other  kindrad  snbjeets,  extorts  admiration  hy  its 
extennve  and  well-oonditioned  ooonpants,  and  the  offieinal 
eolleotion  is  nnfailingly  interesting  by  the  health  and  perfect 
cleanliness  preyading  it  throughout.  Besides  the  above  on- 
riralled  collections,  new  and  rare  plants  of  almost  CTery  genus 
axe  located  here ;  many  of  them  are  not  yet  in  commerce. 
Amongst  the  most  stnking  wers  the  beantilQl  Fhiloteniam 
Ttindenii,  Dieffenbachias  lati-maoolata,  imperialis,  and  others 
in  immense  numbers.  There  is  a  vast  congregation  of  Ma- 
rantas,  indnding  all  the  new  forms  of  this  yaried  family. 
At  this  establishment  are  kept  all  the  newest  and  rarest  yarie- 
ties  of  Palms,  and  anything  more  elegant  than  these  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceiye.  Ptychosperma  atlantiea,  AcanUio- 
ihiza  Warseewiczii,  and  the  oiflerent  kinds  of  Kentias  are 
amongst  the  most  attraotiye. 

I  will  not,  howeyer,  attempt  to  string  together  a  mere  list  of 
names,  which  can  senre  little  practical  purpose,  bat  leave  them 
for  the  better  delineation  of  "  Ezfsbto  Cbxdb,'*  who  possesses 
the  judgment  for  picking  out  the  best,  and  the  tact  of  hitting 
them  off  in  the  best  manner.  I  have  also  another  reason  for 
not  naming  many  things  good  and  grand  which  came  under 
my  observation,  and  which  I  will  teU  another  day.  Bat,  after 
bU,  the  main  feature  of  this  place  is  the  Orchids.  For  many 
yean  M.  Linden  has  laboured  to  make  this  class  of  plants 
popular  amongst  ordinary  lovers  of  flowers,  and  has  exerted 
nimsell  to  dispel  the  notion  that  some  mystery  attaches  to 
their  cultivation,  and  to  dissipate  the  idea  of  the  '*  frightful 
expense"  which  has  somehow  got  coupled  with  their  name. 
T&B  object  should  be  fostered  W  all ;  for  as  to  cost,  many  do 
not  exceed  the  price  of  a  tricolor  Pelargonium,  which  is  here  to- 
day and  gone  to-morrow  and  require  but  littte  more  heat  to 
grow  ana  skill  to  cultivate  successfully  either.  Many  of  the 
Cypripediums,  Odontoglossums,*  dto.,  require  but  little  artificial 
heat,  and  how  striking  and  lasting  are  their  beauties  I  There 
are,  in  fact,  no  real  difficulties  in  Orchid-growing  which  an  in- 
telligent gardener  may  not  easily  overcome  by  giving  the 
neoessazy  study  to  the  geography  and  dimatal  ixifluences  and 
Tari«tions  of  their  native  habitats,  and  acting  according  to  their 
dictates  which  the  stud^  will  certainly  provoke.  I  must  post- 
pone some  impressions,  intended  for  this  letter,  of  M.  Linaen's 
larger  estabUsnment  at  Ghent.  I  therefore  close  abruptly,  and 
eanclude  as  I  began,  that  this  littie  great  place  at  Brussels 
should  have  "Multum  in  parvo**  written  on  its  gates. — 
J.  Wbioht. 

BAINFALL  AND  OTHEB  METEOROLOGY  OF  1872. 


LniTOM  Pabx,  kxab  Maidbtomx. 


June   . 
Angiut 


October 
rfoTCmlMr 


Bain  in  Inefaas. 

4^  .... 

1J»  .... 

1.98  .... 

1.66  .... 

4M  .... 

4.18  .... 

s.ai  .... 

1.86  .... 

2.01  .... 

4.48  .... 

5.81  .... 

6J6  .... 


No.irrt 

'^  . 

18  . 

15  . 

15  . 

18  . 
17  . 
15  . 

19  . 
9    . 


No.  frosty 

days. 
...  10 
...  5 
...  11 
...  4 
...      4 


TolidforlflTS 


Totolforl871 

Ayenige  of  DKsoeding 
ISjMn,  1866  to  1870 


80.10 
85.19 
90.54 


95 
915 

iIt" 

168 


8 
6 

4 
5 

59 

84 


Thb  wettest  year  prior  to  1872  was  1865,  when  the  rainfall 
amonnted  to  35.18  inches ;  in  1860  it  was  33.66 ;  and  in  1858 
only  16.38  indies.  The  number  of  frosty  days  during  the  past 
season  has  also  been  fewer  than  in  any  year  I  have  on  record. 
In  1868  there  were  sixty-two  frosty  days,  while  in  1854  122 
vrere  recorded.  In  summing-up,  the  features  of  1872  are  in  a 
few  words  excess  of  rain  and  a  scarcity  of  frosts ;  yet,  owing  to 
the  very  late  and  severe  epring  frosts  and  the  early  autumn 
ones,  there  was  a  shorter  period  without  these  visitations  than 
in  any  former  season  I  have  on  record. 

January  was  mild  but  very  wet.  Bain  fell  on  twenty-eix 
days,  with  the  thermometer  down  to  23°  on  the  10th,  being  the 
loweet  point  registered  daring  1872.  February  was  mild  aleo, 
but  not  wet,  although  often  dull.  March  was  likewise  mild 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  month,  afterwards  wet  and  some- 
times wintry.  April  presented  greater  extremes  than  usual, 
but  ended  with  vegetation  being  more  forward  than  com- 


mon at  that  season.  May  was  the  most  disastrous  month 
in  the  year.  Frosts  on  the  6th,  11th,  12th,  and  20th,  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  prospects  of  the  fruit  in  all  but  a 
few  cases,  the  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  being  espe- 
cially severe ;  it  was  also  a  wet  month.  June  followed  suit 
in  its  dull  and  cheerless  character,  with  a  few  fine  days  to- 
wards the  end,  and  an  unusual  amount  of  thunder  in  that  and 
the  following  month.  July — which,  however,  presented  a 
greater  number  of  fine  days,  and  some  hot  ones  towards  the 
end — ^tended  to  correct  the  tardiness  of  vegetation  during  the 
two  preceding  months.  August  on  the  whole  was  fine,  and  so 
was  September,  the  rainfall  here  being  certainly  not  so  heavy 
as  at  many  places;  but,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  we  had 
frosts  here  on  the  21st,  22nd,  and  28rd  sufficiently  severe  to 
destroy  most  tender  plants  in  the  flower  garden,  and  leading 
many  to  suppose  that  a  sharp  winter  was  in  store  for  us. 
The  month,  however,  ended  fine,  and  wet  weather  did  not 
fairly  set  in  till  the  middle  of  October,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  end  of  the  ^ear  a  continuance  of  rain  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  yaried  a  httle  now  and  then  by  high  winds  and  a  few 
slight  frosts ;  but  these  have  been  so  few,  that  from  the  13th  of 
December  up  to  the  time  I  write  (January  17  th),  we  have  not 
had  the  vestige  of  one,  35**  being  the  lowest  point  recorded 
during  that  period,  an  unusual  Occurrence  on  thirty-five  con- 
secutive days  in  December  and  January.  The  season  has  not 
been  without  its  advantages,  and  we  shall  probably  remember 
these  when  we  have  one  of  a  difTerent  kind. — J.  Bobson. 


OsmHOTOV,  Wbtmoxjth,  Dobskt. 

ThsioHT  of  top  of  gauge  above  ground  1  foot ;  above  sea  level 
250  feet. 


Inohes. 

Jvmarj 6JS9 

Febrnuy «> 9.87 

Uwoh 8.90 

April    9.81 

Maj 94» 

JTona    4.07 

July 8.81 


I  Ifiches 

'    AngQst    1.61 

September 1j66 

Ootober  7.71 

Novoiober 5.66 

Deoembor  5.70 


Totia 


47.58 


Average  for  six  years  inclusive,  85.16.    Bainy  days,  169. — 
C.  T.  Hall. 


Cablbsoill  keab  Lanosolm,  Duhvbies  (370  feet 

The  rainfall  for  1872  amounts  to  69.80  inches, 
alone  10.20  inohes  fell,  and  in  November  8  inches. 
is  12.34  inches  above  the  average  of  thirty  years. 
1872,  however,  was  not  so  great  as  in  1868,  which 
of  70.09  inches. 


above  sea.) 

In  January 
The  ameont 

The  fall  in 
gave  a  total 


HlOHOATS  NUBSEBIBS. 

HxioHT  of  top  of  gauge  above  ground  1  foot ;  above  sea  level 


866  feet. 


Inobes. 

Jtanaaj 8.78 

Vebraaiy 1.07 

Mu«h     9.66 

April    1.62 

Msj 8.18 

June.. 9.47 

July 9.94 

We  have  registered  rainfall  here  for  ten  years,  and  find  that 
1872  was  about  10  inches  above  the  average.— J.  Cutbush. 


Inobes* 

AQgiut    1.74 

September 1.69 

October  6.61 

Norember  8.68 

December  4.40 


Total 88.86 


Bandtield  Pasx,  keab  Livebpool. 


Height  above  sea  level  147  feet. 


January 
FebroatT 
Hsich  .. 

iC:::: 

Joae  . . . . 
July 


Total  depth. 
Inches. 
44)0 
9.70 
9.80 
9.75 
L60 
&90 
7.00 


Aogost 9.80 

September 6.80 

October   6.49 

Norember    9JM 

December 4.86 


The  nombor  of 
days  on  which 
zainorsnotrfeU. 

19 

10 

99 

1.1 

18 

91 

14 

91 

98 

19 

, 90 

18 


Totals 40.57  2S9 

Average  of  eight  previous  years,  28.17  inches.  —  William 
Biggs,  Oardener. 
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Bbanstox. 

Tub  following  fignres  show  the  amonnt  of  rain  (lat.  53°  N., 
Ion.  0''  84'  W.,  130  feet  above  level  of  sea),  which  fell  at  Bran- 
ston  during  the  year  1872 : — 


Inohet. 

Jaaiury 3.50 

Febnuu7 3.77 

Ibrah 1.75 

April    8.27 

M%j L16 

Jane 8.24 

July 4.67 


Inches. 

Aagnsfc    a.76 

8ept«mber 2.83 

October   8.76 

NoTembor  8.99 

Deoombor  8.81 

Total 85.40 


Total  faJlt  and  wet  days  in  preyloas  years. 


1871  ....  28.38    US 

1870  ....28.05    147 


1869 

1838 


2S.78 
20.68 


162 
115 


Hottest  day  of  year  July  26th,  91°  in  shade  ;  coldest  night 
January  10th,  23°. 

Cabobm,  KiAKCUDBBioHTSHiBB,  80  foot  abovo  soa  level. 


Inohes. 

Jannaxy 10.03 

Febroary 6.76 

March 8.96 

AprU    1.18 

May 8.51 

Jane 6.91 

July 4.81 


Inches. 

Augtist    8.27 

September 5.62 

October 5.12 

November 5.30 

December  8.56 

Total 68.60 


Mean  rainfall  of  last  twelve  years,  44.10  inches. 


1871. 

In». 
Antrim  (Aghadeo)  ..  80.18 
Carlow  (Brown's  HiU  83.10 
Clonmol  (Qlenarm) . .  46.78 

Irrt. 

1873. 

Ins. 
..  47.09 
..  47.29 
..  69.18 

AND. 

Cork  (Fermoy) 

Dublin  (Balbriggan) 

1871. 
Ins. 
85.56 
81.51 

1872. 
Ins. 
46.60 
48.86 


[The  above,  and  many  other  records  of  the  rainfall  in  various 
parts  of  the  British  Islands,  demonstrate  that*  in  1872  it  was 
greatly  in  excess,  in  some  oases  double,  that  of  the  average  of 
previous  years  ;  but  there  is  one  portion  of  Cumberland  where 
the  rainfall  is  annually  so  large  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  in- 
crease. Mr.  Isaac  Fletcher,  M.P.  for  Gockermouth,  who  has  for 
several  years  kept  rain  gauges  at  various  stations  among  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  has  published  ia  the  CarlUle  Journal 
the  records  of  each  month  during  the  year  187S.  His  gauge  at 
Seath waits,  at  the  head  of  Borrowdale,  has  been  established  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  the  Returns  of  the  past  year  show  that 
in  the  heart  of  the  lake  district  the  rainfall  of  1872  has  not 
been  exceeded  in  any  year  during  that  period. 

Seathwaite  is  422  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  *,  in  1872  the 
amount  of  rain  there  was  186.25  inches,  and  the  number  of 
wet  days  228.  At  the  Stye,  1077  feet  above  the  sea's  level, 
224.73  inches  fell,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  justly  remarks: — "The 
amount  registered  on  the  Stye — ^nearly  25  inohes — ^is  marvel- 
lous, and  ia  in  excess  of  any  previous  record.  In  1866,  224.56 
inches  were  recorded.  So  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained  the 
Stye  is  the  wettest  spot  in  Europe,  and,  except  in  tropicid 
countries,  the  quantities  I  have  quoted  represent  the  two 
greatest  annual  falls  of  rain  that  have  ever  been  recorded. 
The  fall  in  January,  1872,  is,  however,  more  wonderful  still — 
viz.,  50.05  inches,  about  double  the  average  annual  fall  in 
Carlisle.    January,  1873,  bids  fair  to  rival  its  predecessor." 

We  think  the  returns  we  have  already  published  are  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  the  extraordinary  amount  of  rainfall  in 
the  past  year ;  and  as  its  local  distribution  yiiSl  be  carefully 
tabulated  by  Mr.  Symons,  our  space  in  the  meanwhile  will  be 
more  profitably  occupied  with  other  subjects. — ^Eds.] 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Ths  reply  to  the  National  Herbaria  Memorial  to  ]if  r.  Glad- 
stone, signed  by  so  many  eminent  botanists,  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Treasiiry  Chambers,  January  28rd,  1873. 

"  Sib, — ^The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury 
have  had  before  them  vour  letter  of  the  Srd  inst.,  and  the  Me- 
morial enclosed  in  it  from  various  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  botany  or  in  instruction  therein,  with  respect  to  the 
transfe^  to  the  branch  of  the  British  Museum  about  to  be  con- 
structed at  South  Kensington,  of  the  scientific  collections  and 
library  now  existing  at  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 

"  Their  lordships  desire  me  to  request  that  you  will  inform 
the  memorialists  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  not 
formed  the  intention  of  removing  the  collectien  to  South  Kens- 
ington, and  that  should  anything  lead  them  hereafter  to  enter- 
tain the  ideaj  they  will  take  care  that  ample  notice  shaU  bo 


^ven,  and  that  the  judgment  of  the  persons  most  accomplished 
m  botimy  shall  be  fairly  weighed  in  tn6  first  instance. 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"William  Law. 
«  The  Bev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  Sibbertoft, 
"  Market  Harborough." 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  recently  very  much  en- 
larged and  beautified  their  premises  at  Beading.  A  full  descrip- 
tion, and  an  engraving  showing  the  frontage  in  the  Market 
Place,  are  in  the  Builder^  published  on  the  25th  of  January. 

M.\\T  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  the  Extent  to 

which  the  I'milax  is  cultivated  in  North  America.  There  are 
in  New  Yoik  and  Boston  probably  twenty  greenhouses,  having 
an  area  of  20,000  feet,  used  exclusively  for  the  growing  of 
Smilax.  Besides  this,  thousands  are  grown  as  window  plants 
by  private  individuals.  No  plant  is  better  fitted  for  house  cul- 
ture, as  it  grows  in  any  temperature,  from  50°  to  75°,  and  does 
well  in  comparative  shade.  It  took  three  years  for  the  New 
York  florists  to  find  out  that  their  contemporaries  in  Boston 
were  far  ahead  of  them  in  the  cultivation  of  Smilax  and  Hose 
buds ;  and  even  to-day,  Boston  Bose  buds  bring  ten  per  cent, 
more  in  New  York  than  home-grown,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  come  from  Boston.  It  is  probable  that  40,000  dole, 
have  been  expended  the  past  season  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  in  erecting  greenhouses  for  the  growing  of  these  two 
articles  alone. — {American  Horticulturist.) 

We  understand  that  the  business  of  hot- water  engineers 

hitherto  carried  on  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Truss,  Friar  Street,  S.E., 
has  been  converted  into  a  company  called  "  The  Patent  Pipe 
and  Boiler  Foundry  Company  (lamited)." 

One  of  the  prettiest  winter-flowering  shrubs  is  Erica 

coDONODES,  a  species  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  We  have  it 
now  in  full  bloom  growing  in  the  open  air  of  the  Weald  of 
Snssex,  where  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  We  procured  it  from  Mr. 
W.  Knight,  of  Hailsham,  in  whose  nursery  we  have  obeerved 
a  good  stock  of  it. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  garden. 

In  all  situations,  and  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  highly  rc- 
commendable  to  keep  a  cropping  table  and  note  the  time  of 
sowing,  planting,  and  gathenng,  with  remarks  on  each  descrip- 
tion of  vegetable.  This  table  would  be  of  great  value  in  point- 
ing out  the  time  of  sowing  in  that  particular  locality,  so  as  to 
have  the  crops  come  in  at  the  time  required.  /A  sowing  of 
Marshall's  Prolific  or  Early  Mazagan  Beans  should  now  be  made 
in  the  open  cround  where  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry  to  work 
well.  Caulijlowera  in  frames  and  under  hand-lights  should 
be  divested  of  decayed  leaves  and  litter ;  give  them  abundance 
of  air  in  mild  weather.  Sow  Seymour's  Superb  White  Celery  in 
boxes  for  the  main  early  crop.  This  is  a  superior  variety,  it 
grows  large  and  is  not  so  hame  to  run  as  other  sorts.  Tms  is 
a  good  time  to  prepare  for  the  principiJ  props  of  Cucumbers.  In 
makinff  dung  beds  some  brusiiwood  or  faggots  should  be  laid 
at  the  bottom  to  drain  off  superfluous  water.  A  narrow  layer  o 
the  same  material  should  i^o  be  built  up  with  the  bed  under 
each  rafter,  to  reach  from  front  to  back;  this  will  allow  the  heat 
from  the  linings  to  circulate  freely,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
be  a  saving  of  dung.  As  soon  as  the  seed  leaves  of  the  young 
plants  are  fully  developed  pot  off,  using  the  soil  before  recom- 
mended. Remove  decayed  leaves  and  rubbish  from  Lettuces 
in  frames.  Give  plenty  of  air.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  iu 
boxes  are  an  inch  or  two  hiffh  prick  them  out  on  a  warm  border 
next  month,  when  they  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  as  early  as 
the  autumn-sown  planta.  After  the  beds  for  Mushrooms  have 
been  made  a  few  days,  the  heat  of  them  should  be  examined 
every  morning,  so  that  it  may  be  ascertained  if  the  temperature 
is  increasing  or  decreasing.  A  thermometer  may  be  thrust  a 
few  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  if  after  two  or 
three  examinations  it  does  not  exceed  90°,  the  bed  may  be 
spawned.  A  sowing  of  Early  Frame  Badishes  may  be  made  on 
a  sheltered  warm  border.  Bemove  the  covering  from  that  por- 
tion of  Sea-kale  which  was  forced  early ;  cut  the  stem  short,  so 
as  to  keep  them  within  the  compass  of  a  pot  or  box.  Shallots 
and  Gartic  should  now  be  plantea  if  not  done  in  the  autumn. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

If  any  transplanting  of  fruit  trees  has  yet  to  be  done  this  sea- 
son, it  should  be  seen  to  at  once ;  also  see  to  getting  ground 
iutended  to  be  planted  with  voung  trees  prepared,  and  spare  no 
pains  or  expense  to  have  tnis  properly  done.  Make  sure  of 
thorough  drainage,  and  when  the  subsoil  is  unkind  this  should 
be  removed,  replacing  it  with  some  good  fresh  loam.  Pruning 
and  nailing  should  be  persevered  in  whenever  the  weather  is 
favourable.  Any  tree  intended  to  be  grafted  in  spring  mav  be 
headed- down,  but  leave  the  branches  sufficiently  long  to  allow 
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aa  inoh  or  two  more  to  bo  taken  off  at  the  tune  of  graftmg,  when 
Wk  oleen  oat  should  be  made. 

fI.OWXB  OABOBH. 

The  directions  of  leat  week  may  be  attended  to  in  the  shrab- 
beries ;  and  in  the  flower  garden  Boses  may  be  pruned,  and 
deddaom  climberi  regnlated  and  tied  or  nailed  properly.  I  am 
not  an  advocate  for  dose  pruning  in  ipring,  bat  prefer  catting 
ont  the  old  wood  and  replacing  it  by  young  Bhoots  every  season. 
Should  frost  oontinae,  it  will  leave  the  florist  little  to  do  out  of 
doors.  Talips  ought  to  be  out  of  harm's  way.  Finks,  if  defended 
in  the  manner  recommended  in  a  previous  calendar,  mav  bid 
deflance  to  hares  and  rabbits.  Banunoulus  beds  will  be  all  the 
better  of  frost.  The  final  arrangement  of  the  roots  for  planting 
majT  now  be  made,  keeping  all  flat-crowned  ones  for  the  side  bed. 
Auxioulas,  though  neoessuily  covered,  as  the  trasses  are  rising 
in  the  hearts,  ought  to  have  air  whenever  practicable,  withdraw- 
mg  or  tilting  Uie  inmie  l^hts  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  if  only 
for  half  an  hour.  Carnations  in  frames  mav  have  a  current  of 
9ir  passing  under  them  during  the  frost,  the  frames  bein^  dosed 
ttt  top  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  snow  or  rain.  The  florist  may 
employ  his  leisure  time  In  manufacturing  and  repairing  Dahlia 
shades,  making  small  three-cornered  paper  bags  for  Talips  and 
Banuneulus  roots  next  season,  painting  or  otherwise  marking 
mine  labels  for  Dahlias  and  Boses,  and  attaching  metallio  wire  to 
them. 

OBSSHHOVSB  AHD  OOlfSmVATORT. 

As  the  season  advances  give  more  air  to  the  houses.  See  that 
suitable  composts  are  ready  under  cover  for  potting  and  sowing 
seeds.  Some  of  the  hardwooded  plants  may  now  m  propagated 
by  cuttings,  where  a  gentle  bottom  heat  can  be  kept  up.  Do  not 
increase  the  temperature  of  the  houses  yet,  and  take  care  that 
all  the  plants  are  clean  and  free  from  insects.  The  early-forced 
Inilbs  will  now  be  out  of  bloom  in  the  conservatory,  and  should 
be  removed  to  some  sheltered  place  whence  frost  is  excluded 
in  order  to  ripen  their  foliage,  and  other  plants  may  be  intro- 
dnced  from  tne  forcing  houses.  Hibiscus,  Clerodendrons,  Jus- 
ticias,  and  other  half-stove  plants  which  flower  in  the  conserva- 
tory may  be  pruned,  and  some  of  them  placed  in  a  higher 
temperature,  but  they  should  not  be  potted  until  they  begin  to 
^xow  freely.  A  few  Neriums  and  Hydrangeas  may  be  also  forced 
into  early  growth  for  this  house.  A  gentle  heat  would  now 
benefit  the  Chinese  AzAleas  for  early  flowering.  Continue  to 
g;ive  as  mach  air  to  the  greenhouse  daily  as  the  state  of  the 
weather  will  admit  of,  and  see  that  all  the  plants  are  watered 
regalarly :  the  great  object  is  to  keep  these  plants  from  growing 
early. 

VOBCmO  PIT. 

Continue  to  introduce  fresh  supplies  of  plants  as  the  former 
ones  are  removed  to  the  conservatory,  also  other  plants  from 
which  yoa  wish  to  obtain  an  early  crop  of  cuttings,  such  as 
Salvia  splendens  to  come  in  early  in  the  autumn.  Common 
plants  that  do  not  promise  much  oloom  should  be  at  once  dis- 
carded to  make  room  for  others ;  failures  of  this  nature  always 
occur  more  or  less  in  early  forcing. 

PITS  AND  TBJJCES. 

Here,  if  the  number  of  plants  required  for  bedding-out  is 
considerable,  there  will  be  plenty  of  employment  for  all  hands. 
The  whole  of  the  autumn-propagated  plants  must  be  potted-off 
without  delay,  so  as  to  get  them  well  rooted  and  turned  out 
into  temporary  pits  by  uie  1st  of  April,  so  as  to  set  the  pots 
at  liberty  for  a  second  lot  of  plants,  which  should  now  be 
coming  forward  in  the  propagating  frame.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
plant  Verbenas,  ftc.,  for  oeds  at  a  foot  or  more  apart,  as  late  ex- 
perience proves  that,  unless  we  plant  out  good  masses  at  once, 
the  flower  garden  will  present  omy  emply  oorders  until  August 
or  September ;  therefore,  where  we  wanted  one  plant  in  past 
years  we  shall  in  future  require  three  or  four,  and  consequently 
a  corresponding  provision  must  be  made.  Hydrangeas  intro- 
duced into  the  forcing  house  in  January  will  now  require  to 
have  their  side  shoots  removed  to  give  strength  to  the  leader. 
These  shoots  must  be  used  for  propagating,  to  provide  plants 
for  another  season.  Sweet  Peas,  if  wanted  to  bloom  early,  must 
be  sown  in  pots  in  heat  for  tnusplanting ;  indeed,  a  general 
assortment  of  the  best  annuals  mast  now  be  sown  in  pots  for 
the  spring  and  early  sxmimer  decoration  of  the  flower  «u:den. 
Some  of  the  Stocks  and  other  annnals  sown  some  weexs  past 
will  require  potting-off,  putting  three  or  four  plants  in  a  pot. 
Divide  and  make  rooi-cuttings  of  Bouvardia  triphylla  and 
angustifolia,  and  get  the  plants  forward  and  strong  for  planting- 
out.  Dahlias  of  choice  sorts  from  which  many  young  plants 
are  required  may  now  be  potted  and  placed  in  heat,  or  they 
may  be  laid  on  the  tan  in  a  forcing  house,  and  covered  with  leu 
mould  or  rotten  tan. — ^W.  Keanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDXN. 

Thb  frost  that  has  come  after  the  continuous  rains  has  pre- 
vented much  fine  work  being  done,  but  there  has  been  a  good 


opportunity  for  wheeling  over  walks  without  injuring  them. 
We  have  been  moving  and  turning  soil,  ridging,  trenching,  and 
rough-digging,  and  getting  materials  ready  for  slight  hotbeds 
forCarrots,  Radishes,  Potatoes,  Turnips,  &g.,  and  for  sowing 
early  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  and  Lettuces.  In  old  gardens, 
in  preparing  for  sll  such  forwarding  hotbeds,  two  things  can 
generally  be  accomplished  at  one  time.  Thus,  in  wbeeling-out 
rotted  manure  to  quarters,  beds,  and  borders,  a  good  deu  will 
be  obtained  from  the  ^centre  and  bottom  not  nearly  so  much 
decayed  as  that  at  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  beds,  because  less 
exposed  to  moisture  and  air.  The  longest  of  that  might  be 
joined  to  the  general  fermenting  heap,  and  the  slightly-more- 
decomposed  be  used  as  a  topping  to  keep  down  the  steam  from 
the  fresher,  and,  in  some  cases,  not  too  sweet  material  when  first 
used.  It  costs  but  little  trouble  to  cast  the  longest,  least* 
thoroughly-decomposed  to  one  side,  and  make  it  serve  a  further 
heating  purpose. 

Owing  to  the  wet  dull  weather,  forward  crops  under  glass, 
with  all  the  air  possible,  have  not  grown  so  sturdily  as  usual, 
not  from  having  too  much  heat  beneath  them,  but  from  not 
having  enough  of  sun  and  a  drier  air  around  them. 

Timers  need  be  no  want  of  Asparagus,  Sea-kale,  or  Bhubarb 
where  a  mild  heat  of  from  60**  to  65°,  and  even,  when  much, 
wanted,  up  to  60",  can  be  given,  and  there  are  plenty  of  plants 
to  lift  and  remove.  The  great  loss  in  the  case  of  Asparagus  is, 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  do  more  with  the  old  roots  than, 
consign  them  to  the  rubbish  heap.  When  we  have  replanted 
the  iMst  of  them  they  rarely  succeeded  so  well  as  young  plants- 
The  others  mentionea,  when  hardened-ofi  before  replanting,  did 
generally  very  well  afterwards. 

TBUIT  DEPABTVBNT. 

The  press  of  other  work  which  could  be  done  even  in  such, 
weather,  has  kept  us  back  here  as  respects  out^door  work  with 
fruit  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  wav  of  pruning,  tving,  nailing, 
cleaning,  <fec. ;  and  the  sunless  weather  demanded  that  all  forcing 
operations  should  be  conducted  more  slowly  than  usual,  in 
order  that  forward  blooms  should  not  suffer,  nor  young  shoots 
be  drawn  up  more  thin  and  watery  than  usual.  The  admission  of 
more  air  than  is  customary,  especially  if  the  air  is  somewhat 
heated  before  reaching  the  plants  and  flowers,  win  do  something 
to  correct  this  disagreeable  tendency ;  but  even  that  will  not 
compensate  for  the  want  of  the  iiun's  rays.  We  recollect  some 
years  ago  having  much  trouble  to  get  a  moderate  crop  of  Peaches 
in  a  house.  Though  the  trees  were  well  supplied  with  bloom — 
notwithstanding  touching  with  feathers,  camel-hair  brushes,  and 
waving  with  flat  boards  in  the  way  of  a  fan  over  the  blooms, 
there  seemed  little  reciprocal  influence  between  the  parts  of 
fructification,  and  that  chiefly,  in  our  opinion,  because  there  was 
only  one  hour  and  a  half  of  sun  altogether  whilst  the  trees  were 
in  bloom,  and  that  time  was  made-up  of  times  when  there  was 
only  a  gleam  for  a  few  moments,  many  gleams  not  lasting  a 
minute  before  the  clouds  covered  the  sk^.  ^  In  all  such  cases' 
comparative  dryness  of  the  enclosed  air  is  important — ^not  too 
dry,  for  that  would  shrivel-up  the  anthers ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  too  moist,  or  in  dull  weather  they  will  get  clogged-up 
and  refuse  to  open,  and  the  waxy-surfaced  pistils  become  equally 
inoperative.  Even  out  of  doors  an  excess  of  moisture  at  the 
blooming  time  often  does  more  harm  than  a  dry  frost  of  several 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  Hence,  in  all  such  weather  a 
lower  temperature  and  a  drier  atmosphere  under  glass  will  be 
more  desirable  than  the  reverse.  Swilling  stages,  shelves,  and 
floors  in  such  weather  demands  a  greater  consumption  of  fuel — 
a  greater  rise  of  vapour — ^to  give  Mditional  moisture  to^  the  at- 
mosphere, a  part,  at  least,  of  which  will  be  condensed  8«ainst  the 
glass,  and,  if  no  means  be  used  to  the  contrary,  it  will  fall  like 
dewdrops  over  the  house,  and  often  thus  injure  the  plants  be- 
neath, besides  tempting  them,  to  a  languid  weakly  growth. 

We  recollect  of  a  case  early  in  winter,  where  it  was  insisted 
that  a  Peach  house,  with  trees  on  a  flat  trellis  in  front  full 
in  bloom  in  December,  was  kept  up  to  60°  or  66**  in  frosty 
weather,  and  the  moisture  being  used  in  proportion,  the  drop- 
pings  from  the  condensed  vapour  on  the  glass  fell  like  a  shower 
on  the  blooms ;  and,  to  prevent  that,  calico  was  stretched  along 
to  receive  it  at  least  in  uie  first  place,  and,  well  stretched,  this 
kept  it  so  far  from  falling  on  the  blooms.  We  would  now  say 
that  under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  better  in  every  way 
to  let  the  thermometer  in  the  house  sink  10^  at  least,  and  take 
the  chance  of  a  natural  stimulus  in  a  gradual  but  safe  rise  from 
sunshine. 

As  a  general  rule,  especially  among  beginners,  who  like  to  see 
plants  looking  at  their  best  when  they  would  really  well  pay 
back  for  a  little  rest  or  repose,  fruit  houses  and  plant  houses 
are  apt  to  be  kept  too  hot  and  too  moist  in  dull  cold  weather  in 
winter.  As  an  example  in  the  one  case,  we  can  recollect  using 
a  long-pointed  instrument  affixed  to  something  like  a  syringe, 
with  which  to  draw  up  the  water  from  the  hearts  of  Pine  plants 
after  the  young  fruit  nad  shown  itself,  so  that  the  fruit  should 
not  come  deformed ;  and  in  the  other  case,  as  respects  plant 
houses,  we  have  seen  scores  of  fine  blooms  of  Camellias,  &c., 
spotted  and  rendered  useless  for  decorative  purposes  by  the 
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drops  falling  on  them  from  the  roof,  eBpecially  if  the  roof  was 
not  perfectly  clean,  or,  if  iron,  vr&s  not  thoroughly  free  from  rust 
and  olemishes.  Tme,  much  of  this  might  he  avoided  hy  fluted 
sashbars  ;  but  though  well  aware  of  tiieir  importance  in  taking 
condensed  moisture  out  of  the  house,  too  many  gardeners  are 
only  too  glad  to  got  sashbars  of  any  kind.  These  fluted  sash- 
bars are  especially  useful  in  flat-roofed  houses  where  a  high 
temperature  is  maintained  in  winter. 

A  great  deal  may  be  done  to  counteract  this  evil,  and  yet  re- 
xnain  inside  the  point  of  safety,  by  simply  keeping  the  houses  a 
little  cooler  and  drier.  As  less  vapour  wul  rise  there  will  be  all 
the  less  to  be  condensed,  and  consequently  fewer  and  smaller 
drops  to  falL 

OBNAKBNTAIi  DEPABTVBMT. 

Tttffing  in  Winter. — ^Bough  as  the  weather  was,  ^et  there 
were  nne  sunny  days  in  which  turfing  as  well  as  levelling  oould 
l>e  done,  though  it  will  ever  be  found  a  future  source  of  trouble 
to  do  much  particular  levelling  with  soil  at  all  frozen  in  lumps, 
as,  though  you  may  get  a  fine  unfrosen  surface,  these  lumps 
will  sink  unequally  and  present  you  with  an  uneven  lawn  after- 
wards. If  such  lumps,  from  a  covering  of  grass,  &o.,  ca^  be 
avoided,  levelling  and  also  turfing  may  be  done  in  such  frostv 
weather  as  we  have  had,  if  these  two  conditions  are  attended 
to-^thait  the  soil  should  not  be  frozen,  or  be  thawed,  before  the 
turf  is  put  on ;  and  secondly,  that  the  turf  itself,  whatever  time 
it  may  have  been  taken  up,  should  be  free  from  frost.  Of 
oourse,  the  sooner  turf  is  laid  after  being  taken  up  the  better, 
hm.t  it  often  happens  that  it  must  be  in  heaps  some  time  before 
the  ground  can  be  made  ready  for  it.  In  all  such  oases  when 
irost  is  anticipated,'  it  is  worth  the  little  trouble  to  cover  the 
heaps  with  a  sprinkling  of  litter.  Very  little  will  keep  out  the 
frosts  such  as  we  have  yet  had,  and  even  in  a  frosty  day  it  will 
come  out  limp  and  clean,  and  may  be  laid  down  and  beaten  at 
once ;  whilst,  exposed  in  even  such  slight  frosts,  you  might  as 
well  attempt  to  lav  cylinders  down  flat.  Besides,  turf  taken 
up  and  rolled  in  the  usual  way  with  the  earth  side  outwards 
—(why  always,  we  can  hardly  say) — suffers  much  from  frost, 
m  the  roots  of  the  grass  are  apt  to  be  killed.  When  frost 
is  anticipated,  and  heaps  must  be  made  and  litter  is  scarce,  it 
would  be  muon  better  to  pile  the  turf  without  rolling,  and  the 
«arth  side  downwards.  Very  little  litter  round  the  sides  would 
then  be  almost  sufficient,  as  the  top  being  grass  would  of  itself 
be  a  great  protection.  Many  years  ago  a  good  'many  yards  of 
turf  were  left  rolled-up  in  narrow  rows,  and  thus  ezj^osed  to 
three  days  of  uneznected  sharp  frost,  and  though  laid  down 
in  a  weeK  afterwards,  and  looking  not  so  badly  at  first,  it  got 
worse  as  the  days  lengthened,  and  in  May  a  lot  of  fine  seeds 
liad  to  be  sown  over  it  and  heavily  roUed-in,  tiius  entailing  extra 
labour  and  expense. 

In  this  frosty  weather  extra  care  will  have  to  be  taken  of  early 
bulbs,  &c.,  out  of  doors,  protecting  them  with  a  cone  of  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  dry  ashes,  &c.  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Pansies  out  of 
doors  will  be  benefited  by  open  twigs  of  evergreens  stuck  in 
among  them  and  removed  as  soon  as  the  weather  moderates,  as 
tiien  such  shelter  would  be  injurious.  Twigs  with  small  leaves 
answer  best  for  this  purpose,  as.  tiiough  the  force  of  the  frosty 
winds  is  broken  and  calmed,  uie  phuits  are  not  weakened  as 
thev  would  be  if  covered  over  altogether.  This  is  one  of  the 
evils  apt  to  be  produced  by  mats  or  other  similar  coverings,  un- 
less the  weather  is  severe  enough  to  arrest  everything  like 
an  attempt  at  growth.  Finer  plants,  as  Auriculas,  and  potted 
plants  of  the  best  Carnations,  Picotees,  Cloves,  and  Pinks,  can 
hardly  be  kept  too  dry.  In  the  uncertain  mild  weather  as 
zen>eote  rains  and  dribbles,  plenty  of  air  should  be  given  front 
and  back,  but  the  sash  tilted-up,  not  removed.    In  such  frosty 


departure  of  the  sun/ and  the  air  gats  cold  inside,  when  the 
lights  should  be  shut  down,  and  in  extreme  cases  a  little  cover- 
ing given,  but  only  in  extreme  cases. 

Since  our  first  young  dajrs  in  gardening,  the  last  time  we  saw 
what  seemed  a  good  collection  of  Aurieultu,  we  felt  as  if  some 
one  had  given  us  such  a  knock  at  the  heart  as  to  stop  for  a  time 
aU  circulation  of  blood  and  all  thought.  There  the  flne-lookins 
plants  stood  in  shallow  frames,  the  6  and  8-inch  pots  plunged 
in  ashes  that  seemed  more  wet  than  dry,  for  three-parts  the 
height  of  the  pots ;  and  in  a  clear  frosty  day  at  tiie  end  of  Becem- 
Der,  with  a  bri^t  sun  and  a  thermometer  at  the  north  side  of 
^e  wall  standmg  at  22°  below  freezing  point,  the  plants  stood 
folly  exposed  to  keep  them  hardy,  thougn  the  soil  in  the  pots 
seemed  as  hard  as  brick,  and  the  rims  of  the  pots  were  crack- 
ing and  splintering  in  all  directions.  We  heard  afterwards 
that  the  plants  bloomed  badly.  We  should  have  preferred  but 
little  frost  to  visit  them,  and  if  in  such  sun  the  plants  with  air 
at  back  and  a  little  at  front  had  been  unduly  excited,  we  should 
have  preferred  to  have  given  a  little  shade  to  mitigate  the  force 
of  the  sun,  rather  than  such  a  full  exposure  to  clear,  dry 
parching,  frosty  air.  Two  things  we  are  too  apt  to  forget,  but 
we  make  a  present  of  them  to  all  aspirants  of  progress.    The 


oeautifnl  and  interesting  alpine  plants  will,  ere  long,  be  dear 
favourites  with  lovers  of  plants  who  have  but  little  room.  They 
must  not,  however,  think  alone  of  their  hardiness,  their  being 
natives  of  very  elevated  positions,  or  of  high  latitudes  where 
the  cold  is  often  intense,  for  that  is  no  reason  why  they  will 
stand  uninjured  a  similar  amount  oi  cold  with  us,  any  more 
than  that  they  would  survive  the  coddling  we  could  give  them 
in  a  warm  plant  house.  The  best  and  most  effectual  of  all 
coverings,  that  of  snow,  covers  them  up  in  their  natural  habitats 
just  when  the  cold  is  intense  enough  to  arrest  all  growth.  Such, 
plants  would  suffer  nothing  from  a  long  night  of  protected 
darkness  in  continued  frosty  weather,  provided  they  were  kept 
cold  enough  jusc  to  live  and  not  to  grow.  Though  different 
in  their  chajnuster,  we  have  thus  treated  even  Calceolarias  and 
other  half-hardy  plants,  shutting  them  up  for  days  and  weeks 
when  there  could  be  no  benefit  by  exposing  them  in  severe 
weather.  The  conditions  of  safety  most,  however,  be  present — 
that  frost  to  no  great  extent  should  reach  them,  and  yet  the 
atmosphere  round  them  should  be  so  near  the  freezing  point 
that  there  will  be  no  elongation  or  growth. 

Again,  do  not  be  led  away  by  learned  statements  as  to  the 
cold  and  frost  that  plants  will  stand  in  Australasia,  and  even 
elevated  tropical  regions,  and  believe  that  such  plants  will  with- 
stand an  equal  degree  of  cold  in  our  cloudy  moist  atmosphere. 
There,  in  many  cases  to  which  reference  is  made,  the  air  is  much 
drier  and  the  sun  seldom  clouded,  or,  if  so,  at  certain  definite 
seasons,  and  the  tendency  is  to  give  to  the  wood  of  such  plaiits 
something  of  the  hardiness  of  heart  of  Oak — very  different  from 
the  more  spongy  soft  growth  they  make  in  onr  more  dull  and 
less  smmy  climate. 

We  completed  much  potting  and  cleaning,  and  the  seneral 
treatment  of  houses  and  plants  has  been  foreshadowed.  We 
had  hard  work  in  putting  to  rights  an  old  boiler  tibat  gave  way 
just  when  we  wanted  it ;  and  it  furnished  several  reflections,  to  ^ 
which  we  may  allude,  and  the  more  particularly  as  among  the 
first  papers  of  these  "Doings"  we  had  to  record  a  similar  mia- 
hap  at  me  coldest  time  but  one  of  which  we  have  any  recolleo- 
tioB.  That  was  comparatively  a  young  boiler.  From  what  we 
can  make  out,  this  one  must  have  worked  fully  forty-five  years^ 
We  question  if  many  of  our  new-fashioned  boilers  can  ever  boas^ 
such  a  longevity,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  sonnd  now. — ^B.  F. 


TBADE  GATAIiOGUES  BEGEIVED. 

Edwin  Cooling,  18,  Irongate,  and  Mile-Ash,  Duffield  Boad, 
Derby. — Select  Catalogue  of  Seeds. 

F.  C.  Heinemann,  Erfurt. — General  Catalog  der  Samen  und 
Pfiansen-handlung. 

William  Bumsey,  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  London, 
N. — Select  List  of  Garden.  Flower^  and  Farm  Seeds,  dtc. 

W.  Samson  ife  Co.,  and  W.  &  T.  Samson,  Eilmamock.^ 
General  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants.  Ac. 

Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso. — General  uatalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Archibald  Henderson,  Sion  Nursery,  White  Horse  Boad,  and 
North  End,  Croydon. — CcUalogue  of  Garden,  Agricultural,  and 
Flower  Seeds, 

Edmondson  Brothers,  10,  Dame  Street,  DubUn. — Spring  Cata- 
logne  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Boots,  Sc, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


*  • 


We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 

correspondents  of  the  "  Joomal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 

(hurdener,  and  Conntry  Gentleman.*'    By  so  doing  they 

are  snbjeeted  to'  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.    All 

eommunioations  should  therefore  be  addressed  soUlf  to 

The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  dtc,  171, Fleet 

Street,  London,  B.C. 

N.B. — Many  questions  most  remain  unanswered  nntil  next 

week. 

Books  (/.  £.).— Mr.  Blran'i  "Orohaid  Hoom"  is  paUiBhed  by  Measri. 
Longman  A  Co.,  Fatamoster  Bow.  {A  Florist),— Vfe  do  not  know  the  book 
yoaname. 

Dahlias  or  1872  (J.  Oliver).^Jn  **TheO«rdeiMn'T6ai^Book"  analiit 
and  dMcriptlon  of  them,  and  of  all  the  new  flowers.  Ton  ean  hare  the  book 
tree  by  poet  from  oar  offiee  If  70a  anoloM  fourteen  pottage  stampe  with  yoor 


BrrCATioH  {W.  J7.).— WxUe  to  Mr.  Banon,  Boyal  Hortioaltmral  8oei«t7^ 
Oarden,  CAiiswiek;  and  to  Mr.  Smith,  Garatov,  BoTal  Botanie  Oaidena,  Saw, 
telling  them  what  joa  wish. 

ScASLwr  OBBAxnni  voa  Bxnnnio  {H.  T,  H.).— Aa  70a  raqnira  daplb  d 
colour  and  abundance  of  flowers,  tha  beat  scarlet  Ocnuilnm  to  answer  yonr 
purpose  will  be  Waltham  Seedling  or  BaTazd.  See  Mr.  Peach's  notea  on 
Oeraniums  which  appear  this  weak. 

SxLXCT  GABXATioirs  AMD  PxoDTRS  (Q.  B.  B.).— Comotioiu— Garlbaldif 
Eooentrio  Jack,  Lad7  of  the  Lake,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Illuminator,  and 
BoBa  of  Stapleford.  Pteoteea— Lord  Valontia,  Miss  Tumer,  Admization,  Lady 
Elcho,  Flower  of  the  Day,  and  Miss  SewalL  The  ''Cottage  Oardenars' 
Diotionazy,"  which  you  can  have  free  by  post  from  oar  office  for  7«.  %L, 
famishes  the  information  you  require. 


S^bnniy  6, 1878.] 


JOUBNAL  OF  HOBTIOULTUBB  AND  COTTAGE  GABBBKBB. 


W 


S^o  «?.  S.).—Yoa  irill  find  the  BMolrer  iAttie  "Frait  IfAinua"  m  a  «yxu> 
ujxa  of  Black  Provence. 

Abjiott's  Stovb  (ii.  B.  P.).— The  stoves  need  bj  "J.  W. "  (page  68),  are 
S  feet  9  inches  high  aad  18  inches  square.  Three  stoves  are  in  ose  there :  two 
la  vineries  and  one  in  his  employers  entrance  haD.  They  cost  JS4  each.  He 
'<wiJ  ooe  of  the  size  mentioned  ▼oold  not  be  saffioient  to  heat  5400  cable 
fee*  of  space ;  bat  this,  in  a  crreat  measure,  depends  on  vhat  is  meant  by 
**  liwillnH,"  and  aho  the  mateital  suroanding  the  spaoe.  In  a  lean-to  vinery 
fnaang  the  south,  a  stove  placed  in  the  centre  and  close  to  the  back  wall— ^e 
'worat  place  in  the  house,  so  far  as  an  equable  diffusion  of  heat  is  concerned, 
iK&t  the  only  one  convenient— the  Vines  are  started  in  February,  and  Qnqpes 
eat  aboat  the  20th  of  JTuly.  This  is  what  the  stove  will  do,  and  all  it  will  do, 
■o  plaeed.  The  house  is  18  by  14  feet,  14  feet  high  at  back,  6  in  front,  con- 
tsifcring  9590  cnbio  feet  of  spaee.  If  the  stove  had  a  better  position,  and  were 
only  z«quixed  to  exefaide  froet,  an  additional  1000  feet  would  be  safe  in  its 
iBeepiaf;;,  and  perhaps  nunre.  Kneh  depends,  however,  on  the  style  of  house, 
lis  aqwet,  whether  or  not  contiguous  trees  or  buildings  break  the  force  of 
wr^tzy  blasts,  Ac  In  another  house  of  the  same  sice  as  the  above,  a  stove  is 
used  merely  to  exclude  frost.  It  has  never  failed  to  answer  its  purpose, 
althongli  plaeed  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  under  the  stage. 

TwSKTT-FOtTit  PrxxAB  Roflss  (AimUeur). — Charles  Lefebrre,  Alfred  Oolombi 
John  Hopper,  Bmilie  Hansburg,  Countess  of  Oxford,  li^dame  Victor  Verdier, 
B^Tirtewr  Vaisse,  ICarguerlte  de  St.  Amend,  Mdlle.  Mane  Bady,  Duohesse  de 
Bfoatny,  Madame  GKmenee  Joigneaux,  Fisher  Hohnes,  Madame  Ohillat,  Victor 
Verdier,  Bonle  de  Neige,  Baionne  de  Hitynard,  MdUe.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Dupuy- 
Xaxnain,  GteeralJacqtfeminot,  Duohesse  de  Gaylus,  Manrice  Bemardin,  Jules 
Manottin,  Dno  de  Glazes,  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Climbers :— *Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Mareehal  Niel,  Devoniensis  (climbing),  Celine  Forestier,  Trionq;>he  de  Rennes, 
*G4aainl  Jaoquarainot,  *FeUeit«  Perpetuelle,  *Bir  i.  Paxton,  Acidalle,  La 
Bielta^  Jaone  Despres,  Cloth  of  Gold.  We  name  only  twielve  instead  of  twenty- 
fmaa,  aa  many  of  Uie  climbers  axe  only  single-UoomMrs,  as  the  Bomsanlts,  Ayr- 
■luLre,  Ao.  We  have  not  mentioned  the  Banksian  Boses ;  both  the  yellow  and 
^iit«  are  well  worth  a  wall,  but  require  a  good  position.  Those  marked  with 
astearisk  are  the  most  hardy. 

CuccMBKBfl  in  Pots  (G.  3f.).— Plants  in  pots  require  more  care  in  water- 
thtta  those  planted  out,  and  we  should  grow  them  in  Oie  latter  way.  We 
'  no  donbt  of  your  succeeding  with  them  in  pots;  the  plants  will  oome 
er  into  beuing,  and  will  not  go  so  mudh  to  wood  as  those  planted  out, 
tali  ibeff  are  not  so  doraUe.  The  Mekms  we  shocUd  iduit  out  in  a  bed  forthe 
amxoB  rsaaon  as  we  wouM  idani  out  the  Cooumbexe — ^vix.,  they  do  not  need  so 
xxmch  ease  in  watering,  and  produce  lai^^  fruit  than  pot  plants. 

AmirrAidS  JuawBxsao  Latb  U»  ^Mototir).-— The  Large-flowering  Emperor 
Stoek  sown  in  April  will  have  fine  flowers  in  autumn.  The  Intermediate 
atoeks  sown  at  the  same  time  are  also  good.  OaUiopsis  Bnrridgil,  C.  ]6rum- 
Paendi,  Ganchrtufts  sown  early  In  June,  Centaurea  Qjraous  in  varieties,  Exy- 
alwMiii  PeroffsUanum,  Ghrysanthemum  Dnnnetii  flore-pleno,  Dianthus  Hed> 
dBwigil  flove-pleno  aad  var.  diadematus.  Branching  Larkspur  var.,  Leptoc'phon 
^munlkuvM  aitd  var.  albns,  Lupiznn  nanus,  Striped  Frent^  Marigold,  Large- 
flowering  Mignonette,  Seadet  aad  tMriped  Invincible  Sweet  Peas,  Dwarf  Double 
Scabious,  Senedo  elegaas  vara.,  and  Verbena  venosa. 

CoiCNOTBB's  CoLossAX,  AsPiJ&AeDS  (IdM»).— Your  plants  of  this  trans- 
planted  last  spring,  and  which  gave  a  good  many  shoots  large  enough  for 
cntting,  may  safely  have  the  large  shoots  cut  this  spring ;  but  we  should  not 
continue  cutting  atfter  the  middle  of  June,  and  we  would  only  cut  the  large 
lieads  to  avoid  weakening  the  plants.  We  should  continue  to  give  plenty  of 
xaanore  of  all  Uads  tlunugliont  the  summer.  It  is  the  mesns  of  seeming  fine 
"heads  for  cutting  the  succeeding  year. 

SOWIHO  CBMTAUBBA  OAMDmiSBIKA  AXD  MBSBMBBTAirraSinTM   OOBDIVO- 

XIU3C  TAXIBOATUW— SoxEi  TOB  AzAiAAS  (ilim^).— The  scods  of  the  Centaurea 
should  be  sown  in  a  pot  or  pan  of  light  loamy  soil,  a  third  of  leaf  soil,  aad  a 
rikth  of  silver  sand  well  mixed  and  made  fine,  especially  at  the  surfsce  of  the 
pot.  Cover  the  seed  with  line  soil  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  deep.  Place 
the  poto  in  a  hotbed  with  a  temperature  of  66"  to  70»,  keeping  the  soil  just. 
moist.  When  the  seedliags  appear  place  ISiem  near  the  glass,  and  give  no 
more  water  then  is  sniBdent  to  keep  the  soUmoiat;  and  when  they  have  the 
second  leaves  pot  thea  off  siu^y  in  the  compost  used  for  sowing  the  seed: 
8-inch  pots  are  large  enough.  Betum  them  to  the  frame  and  shade  them 
fkom  bri^^t  sun.  Their  growth  diould  be  eneoxuaged  until  the  early  part  of 
Mbj,  when  they  should  be  hardened  off.  Plant  out  at  the  end  of  May  or  early 
In  June,  by  whieh  time  they  will  be  nice  plants.  The  Mesembryanthemum 
■hoold  be  sown  in  the  same  way,  only  the  soil  must  be  moee  sandy,  and  the 
seeds  should  be  only  Just  eovered  with  very  fine  sandy  aoU.  To  that  named 
for  the  Centaurea  sdd  a  third  of  old  lime  rubbish.  When  the  seedlinffs  can 
be  handled  they  may  be  pricked  ott  about  an  inch  apart  in  pans;  and  when 
they  meet  they  should  be  potted  singly  in  8-inoh  pots,  and  again  placed  in  the 
frame  until  established.  The  plante  may  be  grown  in  a  cold  fraaie  in  summer, 
and  kept  in  winterin  a  greenhouse  or  pit  fnmi  which  frost  is  excluded.  The 
plaata  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  turn  out  until  the  second  yean  Indian 
Analeas  succeed  admirably  in  a  compost  of  three  ports  brown  fibrous  sandy 
peat,  and  one  part  very  turfy  light  loam,  with  a  fifth  part  of  silver  sand,  the 
whole  broken  iqp  small,  uad  well  mixed  but  not  sifted.    Drain  the  pots  weU. 

Hxachttrs  hot  Gbowim a  well  (Siuux). — ^We  are  unable  to  account  for 
the  Hyacinths  growing  so  badly,  but  we  do  not  think  it  could  arise  from  the 
bodbs  having  been  imperfectly  ripened.  We  do  not  approve  of  placing  them 
faoma  cold  tmne  in  a  stove  for  atime  and  then  moving  them  to  a  greenhouse. 
Aum  the  fhtme  they  should  have  been  introduced  to  a  greenhouse  not  over 
45P  at  night,  and  kept  there  not  less  than  three  weeks ;  then,  if  neeeasaiy  to 
have  a  few  in  flower  eady»  they  might  have  been  plaeed  on  a  shelf  near  the 
^asB  in  the  stove,  but  tb^  would  do  better  in  a  temperature  of  40^  to  4£<>  at 
night,  and  60^  by  day  from  fire  heat— in  fact,  these  aro  the  highest  tempera- 
tana  to  which  the  bulbs  should  be  snbjeeted  if  they  aro  to  have  good  comjutot 
spikea.  We  think  the  sudden  change  fhnn  the  frame  to  the  stove  is  the  cause 
d  tile  mischief,  dnerariae  when  ilowaing,  or  at  any  stage  of  their  growth, 
should  not  have  the  pots  set  in  saucers  filled  with  water.  Though  th^y  delight 
in  eoolnese  and  moisturo  at  the  roots,  yet  the  water  in  the  saucer  eansee  the 
soil  to  become  soddai,and  the  plants  ara  aptto'die  off,  suddenly  flafi^^ng,  with 
the  soil  little  better  than  mud  when  the  sun  is  at  all  powerful. 

CaKTaAHTHBHUif  BuBS  xoT  Ofsiciko  (W.  B.).— The  probable  cause  of  the 
bads  not  opening  is,  that  they  wero  infested  with  thzip^  or  green  fly  when  in 
an  eaidy  atajge  of  development. 

toxraa  Apfls  Espalikks  (Idem).— The  leader  ought  to  be  cut  back  now, 
oolting  it  Just  under  one  of  the  horizontal  wires,  ll^en  the  trees  start  into 
gnfwth,  one  leafing  shoot  masl  be  trained  in  a  vertleal  posiUon,  and  one  on 


each  side  laterally  slong  the  wires.  If  the  leading  shoot  is  very  strong  it 
mi^  be  pinched  at  the  next  win ;  three  shoots  will  break  from  the  leader, 
which  may  be  treated  as  the  others.  The  young  side  shoots  ought  to  be  oat 
back  prot^  closely  in  summer  to  induce  the  formation  of  fruit  buds. 

Black  Hakbuboh  Gbapbs  hot  Colourxxg  (J.  Maehenaie). — Overcrop* 

?ing  is  doubtless  Uie  cause ;  you  also  overcrowd  the  house  with  young  wood. 
)ur  own  method  of  pruning  is  that  oalled  by  gardeners  the  short-spur  iQrgtem* 
We  cut  back  to  the  second  eye,  and  when  the  young  shoots  are .  sniflciently 
advanced  in  growth  we  ntain  that  with  the  best  bunch,  and  rub  off  the  others. 
Do  not  allow  your  Vines  to  grow  as  you  saw  them  la  Italy.  Ton  mi^^t  hava 
a  good  show  of  bunches,  buc  none  of  them  would  be  fit  to  present  on  tbo 
table,  and  the  Vines  would  be  very  much  injured  for  next  year's  crop.  All 
young  wood  intended  to  bear  fruit  next  year  should  be  freely  exposed  to  the 
light. 

Bbpottxho  Cakbllias  (G.  Jir.  B.).— Tou  may  now  npot  those  done  bloom* 
ing  and  put  them  in  heat  at  once,  or  they  may  be  repotted  after  they  have 
made  their  young  wood. 

Cblxby  Dboatino  (8.  P.  8.  X).— Celery  in  general  has  not  been  gpod  this 
season,  and  has  kept  badly  owing  to  so  mudh  web.  The  Sandiingfaam  Dwarf 
White  is  an  excellent  sort.  We  advise  you  to  try  Williams's  Matchleea  Bed. 
In  earthing-up  Celery  be  csrelnl  that  the  soil  do  not  fall  into  the  heart  of  tha 
plant.    Always  earth-up  in  dry  weather  and  when  the  soil  is  dry. 

Ih-boob  Hotbbd— PBLARaoHiuM  AKB  Gbbahiuii  (Etpinouon). — ^A  hotbed 
in  or  under  a  hothouse  is  so  called.  There  is  no  very  great  difference  between 
what  are  commonly  called  the  Geraniums  used  for  beading  puxpoees  and  the 
Pelargoniums  used  for  in-door  flowering.  Both  ara  Pelargoniums.  Pelargo- 
nium is  characterise  by  having  usually  seven  stamens  and  uneqnal-siaed 
petals ;  Geranium,  by  having  ten  stamens  and  equal-sized  petals ;  and  Brodiaai 
by  ha^ng  five  fertile  anthen  usually.  The  three  genera  are  nearly  allied. 
We  do  not  know  Dr.  Begel's  recommendation. 

HoTBBB  Majkzho  (BL  Brigid). — There  an  directions  in  our  No.  617,  whicb 
you  can  have  for  four  postage  stamps  if  sent  to  our  office  with  your  dlreetaon. 


HJBATDio  A  HoTHOUBB.-- ^*  I  havc  a  double  spazt-roofed  stove  with  a  wal 
up  to  the  eaves  on  the  nccth  side,  and  the  west  end  joins  the  conservatory. 
The  spans  rise  2  feet,  and  the  house  is  10  feet  to  the  eaves,  so  it  wUl  averaga 
11  feet  high.  It  is  16  feet  wide  and  25  feet  long.  The  wall  at  the  front  and 
ends  is  2  feet  hi^,  the  rest  glass.  How  many  feet  of  4-inch  piping  will  be 
required  to  keep  up  a  stove  tempetmture  ?— J.  B.** 

tUnder  the  cnroumstanees  you  will  want  about  200  feet  of  4-inch  piphsg  to 
beep  up  a  temperature  avenging  6G"  in  severe  weather.  If  you  would  be 
satisfied  with  60^,  aad  even  6°  or  10°  less  in  severe  weather,  60  feet  less  of 
4-ineh  piping  mi^t  do.  As  the  piling  is  to  be  sunk  under  a  gmting,  we  would 
say  fully  200  feet,  ^  it  is  better  to  have  plenty  of  pipes  than  to  lave  them 
too  hot.] 

CUOUBSBB  BBD  OTXB  HoT-WATEB   PzpB-— MuSHBOOItS   IH   GRBBHHOTTSS 

VnfBBY  (A  Ntne-yean  8ub»eriiber). — ^FUl-in  over  and  round  the  hot-water 
pipe  with  brickbats ;  Ining  them  1  foot  above  the  hot- water  pipe,  and  ovar  tha 
rubble  place  a  layer  of  turf  grass  downwards,  or,  fsiling  such,  the  roqdMr 
parts  of  the  compost,  and  then  the  soil  for  the  plants.  One  pipe  for  top  heat^ 
Im  too  little.  Tou  ought  to  have  at  least  two  4-inoh  pipes  for  a  pit  10  feet 
wide,  and  then  yon  would  only  be  able  to  plant  out  early  in  March.  Under 
the  circumstances  we  should  not  advise  planting  untU  ApriL  You  msy  have 
other  means  of  affording  heat,  as  fermenting  materials  placed  within  the 
house,  and  in  this  case  yon  msy  oemmenoe  at  once.  You  will  need  a  tempe- 
ntunof  60°  to  66«  at  night  and  IQP  by  day,  with  a  rise  from  sun  heat  of  10** 
to  15°  with  air.  You  may  grow  Mushrooms  successfully  in  your  greenhouse 
vinery  under  the  stage,  providing  you  can  keep  the  bed  dry  for  six  weeks  after 
it  is  spawned  and  earthed ;  but  should  tiie  bed  be  liable  to  suffer  from  wet» 
oocasioned  by  drip  from  watering  the  plants  on  the  stsge  over  the  Mushroom 
bed,  it  is  likely  the  h^ter  wlU  not  sneeeed. 

Stovb  wxtbout  Chimwbi  (G.  L.  IL). — ^No  such  stove,  whether  the  fud  ba 
patented  or  unpatented,  can  be  plaoed  among  plants  without  injuring  them. 

CamblllL  {Beader). — ^We  have  given  1^  correet  spelling. 

Naxbs  01*  Plahts  (8.  ilmMtfr).— Ccalogyne  eristata,  Lett.  {8.  D.).— A 
species  of  LaUa,  probably  L.  aneeps.  {Qeorge  P.), — ^A  spsdes  of  Isolepis. 
{At  a  Loss).— Your  specimens  an  very  insufflelent.  1,  Much  crushed,  is  pr»» 
bably  La^  aneeps ;  2  and  8,  Species  of  Maranta  or  some  allied  genus;  4|  Ba- 
goniaqp. 


POITLTBY,  BEE,  MD  nGEOH   OHBONIOLE. 


POULTBT  SHOW  JUDGES. 

It  is  with  great  satiBlaotion  we  annonnce  that  our  nradt- 
esteemed  Judge,  Mr.  Hewitt,  haa  reooTered  from  the  acoidenfe 
which  he  met  with  on  his  Jonmey  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  aioMl 
that  he  has  restimed  those  oaties  which  for  so  long  a  period  he* 
has  filled  with  so  mach  ad-vantage  to  the  real  lovers  of  ponlti^. 
No  one  has  done  more  to  promote  the  interest  of  ponltry  ezhi- 
Utions,  and  we  know  of  no  one  who  conld  be  spared  with  mor* 
difficulty,  his  nnimpeachable  dondnot  haying  helped  much  t» 
raise  and  sustain  the  position  of  poultry  shows,  and  his  deoisiona 
giving  snoh  little  cause  for  criticism. 

The  judge  is  tiie  most  important  officer  in  connection  with  a. 
poultry  show.  An  influential  committee  may  be  formed,  a  good 
Secretary  elected,  some  most  distinguished  patrons  announced^ 
Taluable  inrizes  6ffered,  an  attractive  schedule  issued,  a  greaft 
entry  obtained,  a  suitable  building  found,  some  fine  specimens^ 
compete,  and  all  that  the  most  careful  consideration  and  fore* 
thought  can  suggest  be  done  to  promote  the  success  of  a  show  ; 
and  when  completed,  if  the  judging  is  confided  to  an  incom]9eteni 
or  prejudiced  hand,  all  the  formerlabours  will  be  unappreoiatedy 
and  the  result  will  be  dissatisfaction  and  disgust.  Bven  the 
winners  will  feel  that  the  honours  they  have  obtained  are  dua 
to  accident  or  injustice,  and  pity  the  credulity  or  the  injustice 
of  those  who  were  prevBiled  upon  to  make  such  a  seleetiMi. 
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la  caZliog  attention  to  this  matter  we  are  pleased  to  see  that 
the  importance  of  ihis  step  has  b^en  well  appreciated  by  nearly 
all  committees,  hence  the  canse  why  Mr.  Hewitt's  services 
have  been  so  eagerly  sought  for.  In  addition  to  being  one  of 
onr  best  judges,  Mr.  Hewitt  has  other  characteristics  which 
have  made  him  particularly  acceptable,  and  which  will  be  care- 
fully weighed  in  connection  wiui  all  candidates  for  this  most 
important  office.  Mr.  Hewitt  never  exhibits ;  no  one  hears  of 
his  breeding,  selling,  or  purchasing  stock,  or  indulging  in  any 
shape  or  way  in  the  prejudices  for  this  or  that  taste  for  fowls. 
This  has  caused  his  awards  to  be  received  as  perfectly  free  from 
all  suspicion. 

Mr.  Hewitt's  absence  at  Birmingham  caused  some  round  pegs 
fo  be  put  in  square  holes ;  and  although  the  mistakes  then  made 
oausea  a  litUe  mortification,  his  popularity  was  so  great  that 
the  disappointed  ones  consoled  themselves  with  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Hewitt's  illness  was  the  cause,  and  all  earnestly  hoped  that 
they  would  soon  see  him  back  in  the  field  of  his  labours.  Since 
then  two  months  have  elapsed,  and  during  this  period  some  new 
to  the  office  have  been  called  upon  to  fill  his  position,  and  in 
reviewing  them  we  cannot  yet  recognise  a  worthy  substitute 
for  Mr.  Hewitt;  and,  although  we  by  no  means  agree  with 
all  the  complaints  and  suggestions  that  have  been  made,  we 
think  sufficient  cause  of  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  to  open  the 

Suestion ;  and  as  poultry  shows  are  largely  on  the  increase,  we 
kiink  it  is  time  to  eonsider  where  we  are  to  efficientiy  increase 
the  number  of  his  ooadjutants. 

In  electing  men  to  this  most  important  office,  it  may  be  worth 
considering  now  appointments  of  a  similar  nature  are  made,  and 
the  considerations  mat  influence  those  elections.  In  selecting 
men  to  fill  the  high  offices  of  state,  in  addition  to  their  actual 
.(Qualifications,  it  is  necessary  they  should  not  be  partisans  of 
any  particular  cause,  but  should  be  men  of  ^rm  and  evenly 
balanced  minds.  A  lawyer  when  made  a  judge  can  no  longer 
practise  as  a  pleader ;  and  the  reasons  are  equally  obvious  why 
<a  poultry  judge,  when  devoting  himself  to  that  office,  should 
resign  both  breeding  and  exhibiting,  for  in  his  capacity  Of  judge 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  birds  which 
he  has  himself  bred,  and  which  have  been  transferred  to  other 
hands.  We  have  heard  of  such  a  case,  the  jud^eupon  recognis- 
ing them  righUy  resigning  the  class ;  but  exhibitors  g^enerally 
are  not  told  of  a  circumstance  of  this  description,  and  it  is  not 
always  tiiat  a  second  Judge  is  at  hand  to  relieve  a  brother  from 
such  an  impleasant  dilemma. 

Further,  this  position  of  a  judge  of  poultrv  may  be  equallr 
compared  with  the  higher  office  to  which  we  have  referred.  It 
is  important  that  he  should  be  in  a  position  which  would  deter 
exhibitors  from  offering  a  bribe.  Although,  perhaps  it  will 
hardly  be  expected  that,  in  a  cause  in  which  honour  is  sui>- 
posed  to  be  the  gain,  people  will  stoop  to  dishonour  to  purchase 
It,  facts  have  from  time  to  time  come  before  our  notice  which 
show  that  some  will  dare  any  means  to  obtain  these  prizes,  and 
that  people  wiU  stoop  to  any  acts  of  deception,  and  adopt  the 
most  shameless  artifices  to  impose  on  a  judge ;  while  others, 
not  80  clever  in  manipulation,  will  offer  the  judge  a  new  hat, 
new  suit  of  clothes,  &c^  for  his  favourable  consideration.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  desirable  to  select  men  to  whom  such  offers 
would  not  be  a  temptation,  and  whose  position  would.plaoe  them 
beyond  the  chance  of  being  influenced  by  such  corrupt  pro- 
posals.— Ax  Obsebvsb. 


THE  POULTRY  OF  1872.-No.  2. 

HiviHO,  in  my  last  notes  upon  this  subject,  given  my  own  ideas 
as  to  the  progress  or  otherwise  of  the  Brahmas,  I  come  next  to 
the  Cochins ;  and  I  think  few  fanciers  will  be  disposed  to  deny 
that  Buffs  at  least  showed  during  the  past  season  a  very  con- 
siderable advance.    I  have  not  for  years  observed  such  a  number 
of  birds  with  the  grand  old  *4umpy"  development.    No  doubt 
this  was  mainly  lost  for  years  by  tne  insane  dread  of  the  hock 
(still  felt  by  one  or  two  judges  I  could  name,  whose  awards  pre- 
sent accordingly  a  conspicuous  contrast  to  those  of  the  arbitra- 
tors most  aclmowledgea  in  the  fancy),  which  had  the  effect  for 
a  time  of  annihilating  proper  leg-feather ;  for— and  it  is  worth 
noting — ^good  feather  and  tiie  essential  points  of  cushion  and 
fLoB.  will,  as  a  rule,  always  stand  or  fall  together.    No  one  dis- 
likes real  vulture- hock  more  than  I  do,  and  especially  does  no 
one  hate  a  plucked  bird  more ;  but  I  have  heard  birds  called 
hocked  which  in  that  i>oint  were  simply  perfect,  and  the  mis- 
chief done  by  such  ignorance  was  incalculable.    However,  dur- 
ing 1872  we  saw  plenty  of  real  Cochins ;  and  I  tor  one  was  glad 
also  to  see  the  richer,  deeper  shades  of  Buff  again  in  favour. 
How  many  good  Buff  strains  were  ruined  in  colour  by  the  rage 
lor  that  very  light  colour  almost'  running  into  Silver  Buff,  the 
breeders  best  Know ;  and  it  is  on  many  accounts  a  source  of 
gratification  that  the  deep  Lemons  and  rich  Buffs  should  be  once 
more  in  fashion.    Breeders  have  entered  upon  a  sound  path,  and 
I  fully  expect  ip  see  still  better  birds  in  1878. 

In  Partridges  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  evident  ten- 
dency of  both  breeders  and  judges  to  prefer  the  solid  pencilling 


which  used  to  be  called  Ghrouse,  to  the  streaky  feathering  whidi 
used  to  be  known  as  Partridge.  The  Grouse  marking  is  bred  as 
light  as  the  Partridge  used  to  be,  but  still  solid  and  free  from, 
streak;  and  I  confess  I  think  the  change  an  improvement.  It 
not  only  pleases  most  eyes  better,  but  is  harder  to  breed  than 
the  streaky  marking,  and  hence  may  seem  more  worthy  of  the 
fancier.  The  hens  seem  to  have  shared  the  advance  of  ^uffs  in 
shape ;  but  I  do  not  myself  think  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  cooks, 
which,  moreover,  show  an  increasing  tendency  to  streamers 
(often  forked)  in  the  tail,  want  of  fluff,  and  too  littie  width  of 
saddle. 

In  Whites  the  hens  appear  stationary ;  but  the  cocks  have 
been  shown  both  whiter  and  more  Cochin  in  shape  this  season 
than  usual.  I  may  also  note  that  better  Blacks  have  made  their 
appearance  than  liave  been  observed  for  a  long  time.  There  is 
a  real  opening  in  this  variety  for  anv  skilled  breeder,  as  even  a 
decent  pen  of  Black  Cochins  rarely  fails  to  secure  a  prize  in  the 
Any  variety  class ;  and  a  really  good  pen  would  win  almost 
everywhere.    A  few  good  Cuckoos  nave  also  been  shown. 

Dorkings  I  mufit  say  have,  according  to  my  judffment,  per- 
ceptibly retrograded.    Some  pens  of  old  Grey  hens  nave  shown 
the  standard  of  excellence  of  two  or  three  years  back ;  but  I 
have  seen  no  chickens  which  appear  likely  to  take  their  place 
among  the  winners  of  the  year.    In  cockerels  the  falling-off  is 
perhaps  less  marked,  but  is  still  evident.    Doubtless  the  most 
extraordinarily  wet  season  has  had  much  to  do  with  this.    Few 
chickens  have  been  perhaps  so  large  as  usual,  and  in  Dorkings 
the  difference  is  fastened  upon  at  once,  whilst  in  other  varieties 
it  is  not  given  so  much  prominence.    Another  noteworthy  point 
is  the  growing  tendency  to  make  Ghrey  Dorkings  birds  of  colour. 
All  must  have  noticed  that  the  very  dark  hens  have  had  *  per- 
ceptible preference  given  them  oyer  the  greyer  marking  which 
once  gave  the  name  to  the  fowl.    In  Silver-Greys,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  tendency  seems  precisely  the  other  way — ^viz.,  to  get 
or  encourage  more  size  at  the  expense  of  all  tiiat  used  to  oe 
considered  the  only  proper  colour.    Many  prizes  have  been  given 
to  cockerels  which  were  not  Silver-Greys  at  all,  but  were  very 
large.    White  Dorkings  appear  to  me  to  be  getting  yellower  ana 
coarser  in  the  combs,  at  least  so  far  as  the  cocks  are  concerned. 
As  reffards  my  own  individual  impressions,  I  cannot  give  any 
better  character  of  the  Spanish ;  though  here  again  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  the  mlBerable  weather  is  chiefly  in  fault. 
Faces  have  been  coarser,  and  especially  the  beautifully  smooth 
ear-lobe  seems  lost.    It  used  to  oe  bred  without  a  fold,  now  an 
unfolded  deaf-ear  is  rare  indeed.    Bough  faces  seem  the  rule. 
I  believe  much  of  this  to  be  owing  to  ^e  recognition  of  "  trim- 
ming "  the  faces  in  this  breed.    I  have  no  wish  to  re-open  a  fruit- 
less controversy  on  this  point,  and  freely  admit  that  it  is  so  re- 
cognised now,  and  admitted  by  all  parties  that  any  charge  of 
fraud  would  be  ridiculous — even  years  ago  I  never  did  charge 
fraud  in  this  particular,  for  this  ver^  reason.    All  I  say  is,  that 
formerly  the  skill  of  fanciers  bred  birds  whose  faces  needed  no 
trimming,  and  that  the  recognition  of  this  practice,  doing  away 
as  it  did  with  the  necessity  for  such  really  fine  quality  of  face, 
has  caused  it  to  be  lost.    X  have  seen  birds  in  old  days  which 
hardly  needed  a  single  hair  being  extracted ;  but  rare  indeed 
are  such  birds  now,  though  it  is  curious  to  see  how  Bristol 
still  keeps  up  its  old  reputation  for  this  breed,  first  established 
by  the  skill  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Bake,  maintained  by  Mr.  Bou6, 
at  present  retired,  and  best  known  as  the  able  Secretary  of  the 
Bristol  Sho^  and  still  upheld  by  Mr.  Jones  and  others. 

I  hope  to  finish  these — ^which,  I  would  again  state,  are  given 
simplyas  my  own  personal  impressions — in  another  short  paper. 

— L.    WBIOHT. 

OYSTEB  SHELLS  FOR  POULTRY. 

I  HAVB  long  taken  your  paper,  and  almost  always  agree  with 
your  remarks  on  poultoy  and  poultry-feeding,  although  ido  some- 
times differ.  I  use  a  food  wnich  you  never  seem  to  hint  at,  but 
which  causes  my  dozen  hens  to  lay  on  the  average  of  -the  last 
two  years  (and  I  am  now  keeping  the  number  for  the  third 
year),  five  eggs  a-day,  besides  rearing  on  it  and  other  things,  but 
it  principally,  almost  a  chick  for  every  egg  set.  Now  I  wish  to 
trouble  you  to  give  the  reason  why  jon  say  in  a  recent  numbor, 
**  We  should  advise  you  to  discontmue  pounded  oyster  shells, 
they  are  a  fond  invention,"  (fee.  I  am  no  <memist ;  Nature  guides 
me,  and  I  pretty  closely  watch  her.  I  have  no  doubt  vou  have 
some  very  good  reason  for  giving  the  above  advice ;  ana  my  rea- 
son for  Questioning  it  is,  that  about  three  years  ago  the  run  my 
hens  had  was  much  curtailed,  and  they  did  not  produce  the  eggs 
they  had  done,  and  frequently  laid  wind  eggs.  This  made  me 
look  about  for  a  remedy,  and  amongst  other  things  I  tried  old 
lime  rubbish ;  but  although  this  stopped  the  wind  eggs,  still  the 
shells  were  soft — that  is,  I  mean  they  had  not  a  brittle  bri^t 
look,  but  you  could  almost  rub  them  away  with  your  finger.  Bj 
accident  one  day,  instead  of  some  ojrster  shells  being  thrown 
into  the  dustbin,  thev  were  thrown  down  in  the  yard,  and  when 
I  went  out  several  of  the  hens  were  pecking  at  them,  so  I  had 
them  pounded-up,  and  I  have  never  since  been  without  them 
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17alBa  yoa  e«n  point  out  soma  yery  good  roMon,  I  think  the 
adTios  yoa  haye  given  (you  mnst  exonie  me),  is  nnfortnnate. 
"What  ue  the  chemical  properties  of  an  oyster  shell  ?  No  donbt 
joxL  know,  bat  most  certamly  the  oyster  shells  I  get  contain 
wkat  my  hens,  and  the  hens  of  several  other  frienda  who  woold 
not  now  on  any  acooant  disoontinae  their  ose,  want ;  and  as  we 
all  look  xm  to  yoa  as  the  aathority  in  pooltry  matters,  and  I  am 
qoite  ready  to:admit,  not  without  reason,  we,  myself  and  friends, 
woold  like  to  know  why  yoa  condemn  oyster  shells  ? — Otstkb 

[Oar  answers  to  those  who  seek  oar  adyice  are  based  apon  the 
emails  stated  by  oar  correspondents.  In  the  case  you  refer  to 
the  qnestion  was.  What  oaased  Ul-flavoared  eggs  ?  and  as  there 
was  nothing  objectionable  in  the  food  ffiven  to  the  fowls,  and 
the  only  things  that  might  disagree  with  &em  were  the  powdered 
oyster  shells,  we  adyised  these  to  be  discontinaed.  Oyster  shells, 
besides  carbonate  of  lime,  contain  84  per  cent,  of  animal  matter, 
and  we  know  of  poultry  whose  eggs  tasted  fishy  from  hayinf 
•eashore  refuse  giyen  cfaily.  Ih  your  case  we  think  powdered 
oyster  shells  had  the  credit  of  the  cure  which  the  lime  rubbish 
bstfan,  and  would  haye  completed  if  continued.  Where  lime 
xabbisn  or  powdered  chalk  could  not  be  obtained,  we  should  giye 
•oar  fowls  powdered  oyster  shells.— Eds.] 


JUDGING  SILVER-GREY  DORKINGS. 

I  AM  sorry  this  subject  has  not  been  more  freel;^  discussed  in 
yoor  Journal^  and  that  the  Judges  haye  not  giyen  us  their 
"views  upon  it.  The  necessity  for  some  new  standard  of  ex- 
cellence is  more  apparent  than  ever,  after  the  decisions  at  the 
Maidstone  Show,  xour  report  of  that  Show  as  regards  SUver- 
Gxey  Dorkings,  says  that  ^*  This  class  was  so  inSfferent  that 
we  shall  soon  have  to  exclude  the  breed  altogether  from  our 
shows  in  the  south  of  England,  where  they  seem  to  obtain  little 
iayoor."  Now,  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  amongst  the  birds 
exhibited  at  llaidstone  were  the  bird  which  took  the  first  prixe 
Bt  the  Crystsl  Palace,  and  the  second  and  third-prize  pallets  at 
the  same  place,  not  one  of  which  was  even  commended^t  Maid- 
stone. Such  jud^g  I  declare  to  be  simply  ridiculous.  The 
Maidstone  Committee,  moreover,  excluded  ine  Silver-Grey  Dork- 
ings altogether  from  competition  for  the  cups,  and  then  wonder 
tibat  the  entries  are  not  more  numerous  I  Let  tiie  committees  of 
poultry  shows  in  the  south  of  England  be  as  liberal  to  exhibitors 
of  this  beautiful  class  of  fowls  as  they  are  to  other  classes,  and 
they  will  secure  plenty  of  entries ;  and  let  the  iudges  issue  a 
standard  of  excellence,  and  exhibitors  will  know  what  to  expect. 
—Thomas  B.  Cato,  Wye  Vicarage. 


CAN  MERE  COMPANIONSHIP  WITH  ANOTHER 
VARIETY  AFFECT  THE  OFFSPRING? 

I HAVB  bought  some  very  pure-bred  Light  Brahmas,  and  have 

f  liven  over  keeping  Dorkings,  of  which  breed  I  retain  two  hens 
or  the  present,  on  account  of  their  well-known  early  sitting 
propensities,  in  order  to  have  some  early  hatchings.  Would 
there  be  any  danger  in  letting  these  two  hens  run  with  the 
Brahmas  ?  Do  you  think  it  would  affect  the  cockerel  and  spoil 
the  strain  ?  I  nave  been  assured  by  a  well-known  breeder  of 
Light  Brahmas,  who  kept  a  few  Game  Bantams  with  his  other 
birds,  that  the  Brahmas  threw  foul-marked  chicks  while  the 
Bantams  where  in  sight,  and  never  did  so  before,  nor  since  he 
has  parted  with  the  Bantams.  Mixing  was,  of  course,  out  of 
the  question,  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  fowls  are  affected  by  the 
sight  of  various  objects. — ^Lioht  Brahma. 

SBxpeiience  as  regards  this  mysterious  subject  varies,  pro- 
ly  owing  to  different  characters  of  birds.  In  very  many  cases 
no  influence  can  be  traced,  from  which  persons  whose  experience 
is  limited  have  rashly  concluded  that  none  exists,  ^ut  we 
have  known  and  heard  of  many  cases  in  which  such  influence 
was  most  clearl]^  traceable.  The  probability  in  any  given  case 
is  decidedly  against  ill-results,  but  there  is  no  certainty.  Why 
not  in  this  particular  instance  try  White  Dorking  hens  ? — ^Eds.j 

NoBTHAMPTON  PouLTBT  Show. — ^Tho  schcdule  of  prizes  is  very 
liberal,  twenty-three  silver  cups  being  offered,  and  in  each  case 
the  value  of  the  cups  can  be  had  in  money  if  preferred.  There 
are  twenty-three  t^lasses  for  poultry,  and  most  of  the  birds  will 
he  shown  singly,  as  will  be  tne  Pigeons,  in  which  section  there 
are  twenty  classes.  There  are  ten  classes  for  Babbits,  and  eight 
for  Cats,  and  the  entry  fees  on  the  whole  are  moderate.  In  the 
cass  of  Babbits  each  entry  is  entitled  to  one  vote  for  the  Judge. 

Bbadvobd  Piqeok  Show.— We  have  received  a  schedule  of 
this  approaching  Exhibition.  Judging  from  the  array  of  cups 
and  prizes  it  ou^t  to  be  one  of  the  most  suocessf ul  of  the  year. 
The  cups  are  given  to  nearly  every  two  classes  of  the  same 
hreed,  with  thvse  money  prizes  in  each  class.    The  best  pen  in 


the  Show  has  its  oop  increased  in  value  to  five  guineas,  while  a 
ten-guinea  oup  is  oifered  to  the  winner  of  the  most  points,  and  a 
cup  for  the  most  points  in  the  Antwerp  and  common  Tumbler 
classes  is  also  given ;  bat  this  does  not  exclude  these  classes 
from  counting  for  the  l*rg«'  cups.  The  Variety  class  has  a  cup 
to  itself,  as  have  also  the  Selling  classes.  The  schedule  is,  witn . 
the  exception  of  one  Selling  cUuw,  for  single  birds.  A  separate 
class  is  made  for  the  new  s^le  of  Trumpeters,  so  that  the  old 
style  of  bird  may  once  more  aiftingnish  itself. 


RAILWAY  CHARGES. 


BxHiBXTOBS  who,  like  myself,  were  wronefnlly  charged  for  the 
transmission  of  poultry  to  and  from  the  Maidstone  Show,  may 
benefit  by  knowing  that  by  lodging  a  oomplidnt  with  the  general 
manager  I  have  had  the  extra  charge  returned.  Some  companies 
are  lioeral  enough  to  return  free,  over  their  lines,  iJl  unsold 
specimens.  The  South-Bastem  Railway  Company  not  only  do 
not  approve  of  this,  but  in  my  case,  and  in  that  of  another  ex- 
hibitor whom  I  know,  made  an  addition  to  the  ordinary  charm 
for  the  return  journey.  I  hear  from  the  Secretiury  of  the  Maid- 
stone Show  that  he  has  received  man^r  complaints  of  the  South- 
Bastem  Railway  Company's  excessive  charges,  and  I  have 
thought  it  well  to  call  publio  attention  to  the  matter,  in  order 
that  others  may,  if  they  please,  obtain  like  redress  with  myself. 
~J.  G.  B.  Kmiost. 

DEVIZES  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  on  January  28th  and  29th,  under  the 
management  of  amateurs  of  long  experience ;  the  whole  of  the 

Shms  were  carried  out  with  remarkable  punctuality.  Than  the 
devizes  Com  Bxchange,  in  which  the  Show  took  plaoe^  no  build- 
ing need  be  desired  ot  greater  ci^abilities  for  displaying  to  ad- 
vantage the  valuable  specimens  in  competition.  We  may  add, 
the  feeding  and  genual  attention  bestowed  on  the  hiras  wss 
most  prslsewortiiy. 

Dorkings,  except  Silver-Grey,  headed  the  list,  and  consisted 
of  ten  very  creditable  entries.  Mx.  John  Martin  was  first  with 
his  well-known  rosy-combed  pen.  Among  the  other  pens  were 
some  of  the  finest  hens  we  have  seen  during  the  past  season, 
but  many  of  the  cocks  were  sadly  out  of  feather.  In  the  Dork- 
ing class  for  Silver-Greys  or  Whites,  Messrs.  Wren  &  Page  took 
the  Dorking  cup  with  a  grand  pen  of  Silver-Ghreys  of  great  merit, 
and  shown  in  niffh  condition.  In  the  Cochins  the  Buffs  and 
Whites  were  dedaedly  the  best  shown,  the  Partridge-feathered 
being  a  very  ill-conditioned  class  throughout.  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor 
here  secured  the  oup  with  a  pen  of  Buffs  that  require  a  short 
rest  b^ore  they  will  meet  the  public  view  in  the  robust  health 
they  possessed  a  short  time  bacx.  The  Brahmas,  though  heavy 
classes,  were  not  nearly  equal  to  anticipatioh;  but  a  very  finely- 
oonditioned  pen  of  Light-feathered  ones,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J 
Rodbtfd,  obtained  the  silver  oup.  The  Spanish,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  three  prize  pens,  were  an  ill-assorted  class,  most 
of  them  being  out  of  condition,  and  not  a  few  decidedly  un- 
healthy. In  Gams  fowls  Mr.  Samuel  Matthew,  of  Stowmarket, 
was  very  successful  with  splendid  specimens,  shown  in  the  very 
height  of  condition  and  feather.  Mr.  Stagg's  collection  of  Game 
bircUi  was  slso  very  creditable.  We  much  regretted  to  see  among 
the  Ghune,  some  otherwise  first-blass  fowls  with  the  ear-covers 
(not  ear-lobes)  out  completely  off,  leaving  the  orifice  fully  ex- 
posed, without  any  protection  whatever;  it  proved  hideous  to 
the  eye,  and  in  severe  weather  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
highly  raejudioial  to  the  health  of  the  fowls  thus  cruelly  muti- 
lated. Mamburghs  and  Polands  were  much  better  classes  than 
those  of  former  years,  bnt  it  was  in  the  French  and  Malay  fowls 
more  especially  that  marked  progress  was  fM^parent.  Crivc- 
CoBurs  were  abundant,  and  of  general  good  quali^;  several  pens 
of  La  FUche  were  alao  exhibited.    In  the  Van^  class  were 

good  specimens  of  Sultans.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Leghorns, 
cotch-Greys,  and  Plymoutn  Rock  fowls.  Of  the  Bantams,  the 
Sebrights,  Booted  Black,  and  Black  Bed  Game  were  the  best 
varieties,  but  these  classes  were  not  large  in  numbers.  Only 
four  pens  of  Aylesbury  Ducks'  competed,  but  all  of  them  were 
very  good.  In  Black  East  Indian,  Mr.  Sainsbur^  proved  the 
excellence  of  his  breed  of  this  notably  beautiful  variety  by  secur- 
ing the  silver  oup,  first  and  second  prizes,  and  two  high  com- 
mendations, with  an  entry  ot  four  pens.  Ainong  the  remaining 
pens  of  t^  breed,  it  being  a  strong  class,  were  some  excellent- 
plumaged  birds,  bnt  far  beyond  the  standard  size  allowable  in 
this  breed.  A  truly  interesting  Variety  Duck  class  was  most 
attractive,  and  as  tne  day  was  one  of  bright  clear  sunshine 
throughout,  the  splendid  colour  of  their  plumage  was  seen  to 
great  advantage.  Heavy  Selling  classes  brought  together  nume- 
rous buyers,  and  many  really  cheap  lots  were  entered. 

The  Pigeons,  of  which  the  entries  this  year  showed  a  great  in- 
crease, were  adnkirably  placed  on  the  top  of  the  single  tier  of 
poultry  pens,  so  that  thev  could  be  inspected  with  comfort,  by 
everyone,  most  of  tiiese  classes  being  unexceptionably  good. 

A  specially  advantageous   role   of  allowing    he  fortunate 
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winnen  of  silTer  capi  the  choice  of  aaj  other  article  of  pUie  of 
the  Bame  Talae^  was  dnly  apporeeiated ;  a  choice  coUeotion  of 
really  nsefol  pieces  of  plate  being  displayed  for  the  purpose  on 
a  stand  in  the  Exhibition.  A  few  cages  of  singing  birds  added 
to  the  general  attraction,  and  the  attendance  of  visitors  was 
most  satisfactory. 

DoixnroB.— OMonred;  except  gUoer-Orty^-l,  3.  HMtbw  GbdaM,  Woreeatcr. 
9.  B.  K.  JordSD.  Bridgvaul,  floath  Wake*,  t,  Htea  J.  MU^avd,  Mewtoa  Ht.  koe. 
he,  J.  Watts,  Birxnmccluun.  Anu  other  variety.— 1  and  Cap.  Tfrea  c  me* 
Lowestoft.  io.£.Cr«aswell,E«riyWood,Bagaliot.  8,  Mrs.  Hayne,  Fording. 
ton*  Dorohester. 

cocHXMs.- Cinnamon  or  Buff'— h  Cvp.  and  8,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Manchester.  8, 
8.  B.  Harris,  Casgaxna,  St.  Day.  he,  Mrs.  AUsop.  Hindlip  HaU,  Worcester. 
Partridife.—1  and  2,  W.  A.  Taylor.  8,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury.  JF*(t«.—i, 
Cop,  and  a,  B.  S.  &  Woodnte.  t'emtavy,  Tonbridge  WeUa.  8,  B.  W.  Baachey, 
XingskerswelL    he,  0.  S.  uresswelL 

BBA]niAS.-I>arfc.— land  Cap,  B.En8or,BriBtoL  S,  J.  Watts.  8,  E.  Frltohard, 
Tettenball,  WolTerhamptoa.  he,  K.  Bnsor,  Bristol :  T.  H.  WUliama,  Btmob  ; 
J.  K.  Fowler.  Lt^L-l  and  Cap,  J.  B.  Bodbacd,  Wriairton,  Bristol.  S,  H.  M. 
Maynard,  Holmewood,  Isle  of  ^ight.  8,  H.  Leno,  Uar^ate  Street,  he,  Mrs. 
T*  Vomer,  Ayoa,  Bininrood  (i).  _ 

Spanish.— 1  and  Cap»  J.  honltoB,  BxistoL  S,  B.  S.  Samway,  Beavw  Town, 
Sonthampton.   %H.bbeppaid.BlenaToa,Mon.  M«,  Mrs.  AUBap:B-S.  Runway. 

QAxm.—BUutkirea8ted  or  olherSed.—Coe1ce.—l  and  Cap,  S.  Matthew,  Stow- 
markat.  8,  W.  U.  8ta«ft  Netherayen.  8,  Q.  8.  Cole,  UaneUy.  he,  H.  E. 
Martin,  Seolthorpe;  W.  H.  Stagg  W-  Heme.—luid  Gup.  &Ma(tkMW.  8,  W.  H. 
Btagg.  8,  £.  Wiawood.  he.  Dr.  W.  K.  BoUmora,  Falmoath ;  B.  F.  Woodman, 
GIrenoester.   e,  H.  B.  Martin ;  B.  H.  Tyto,  Minctnghampton.  _ 

QA3tM,—Anm  other  variety. -<Joeks,—i,  J.  T.Bro^nit.  <,S.Matanw.  8,  Hon. 
and  Key.  F.  i>a«loa.  Windmsh  Vioarage^  Borford.  ho.  Dr.  W.  K.  BoUmera.  c. 
F.  Baily,  CalneTHtfM^l,  &  Matthew.  8,  Hon.  and  Bay.  F.  DoMoo.  8,  £. 
Woodbani,  Ulyerston. 


Hakbubohs.— tfoM  or  SUwr-peneUled.—l  and  8.  H.  Baldon»  OcAistoek, 
Bingley.  8,  Miss  Perrin,  Upper  Jtiaatoa.  Bristol,  e,  H.  U.  Thompson,  Coles- 
hUl :  H.  Moore.  Weston-saper-Mare.  Gold  or  Hiiver'epangled.—l  and  Gap,  T. 
WaUer,  Jan.  Denton.  8  and  8,  B.  Badoa.   he,  J.  Lung,  Forest  Hill,    c,  J. 


Hakbubohs.— tfoM  or  BUwr-peneUled.—!  and  8.  H.  Baldon»  OcAistoek, 

"— ".   8,  Miss  '^ — •-  " "-^—   "-'-"-'     -  T»  "  I'*' —  '>-— 

Moor^in 

Messer,  Heading.    J^kuk.— 1  and  Cap,  T.  Walker,  Jon.   8,  H.  Beldon.    8,  T 

_Pox.AMD8.— 1,  A.  Cmttendon,  Brighton.  %  J.  Boyla,  IjUnohsstar.  8,  H. 
Beldon.    he,  Capt  F.  O.  Coleridge,  Wargraye ;  J.  Hinton,  Wannin»ter^ 

Vaausa^Houdane,—!,  J.  K.  J<  owler.  8,  H.  Feast,  Swansea.  8,  M.  H.  Staz^ 
Posay.  he,  M.  H.  Start;  Misa  £.  WiUiams,  Henliya^  Bexxiew ;  W.  O.  QokbaU. 
Kewark.  An^  other  variety.— i^  W.  H.  Crabtrae,  Leyenshalme.  Maaonester. 
8^  H.  Feast  8,  W.  Humphreys,  Lisoard.  he,  A.  E.  Deane,  Wmohester;  £. 
lAotoor;  Hon.  C.  Parker,  Wasiiington,  Oaon;  M.  B.<Btwt;  I.  K.  Fowler,  o. 
Bay.  a.  Chilton,  Littleton,  aoUdford.  _.  ^    ,  » 

Malays.— 1,  Bey.  A.  0.  Brooke,  Shrawazdina.  8  and  8,  J.  Eintoa.  he»  J.  B. 
Booth,  Chesterfield.  < 

AVT  omn  VAunTT.—l,  S.  B.  Banla  (Blaok  llkuyreas).  8,  ^  Lett.  Wood- 
mansey  (Saltansl.  8,  Bay.  N.  J.  BSdAay  (White  Leghorns),    he,  B.  8.  S.  Wood- 

«ite  (Silkies) r^^en  *  Page  (Sootoh-areyaJ ;  J.  Long  (Piymoath  Buck).   c,J, 
atta  (Saltans).  ^      .^    .  „ 

QAMtM  BAMTAMa.-Blaek'breaeted  eatd  other  BmIs.-!*  B.  Payna^  dacUtt.  %  8L 
8teph«n«,  Jan.,  Ebley.  Stroad.  8»A,AdUay.  2bi|f  otJkcr«ari«<|r<— ltA.ABhiay, 
8;  &.  E.  Paimer,  Warminster.    8,  CI.  M.  Hale,  Bradford-on-Ayon.   _   „   _    , 

Bamtams.— «oJd  or  ttHver-laeed.-l.  8,  and  8.  M.  Leno.  he,  O.  H.  Poo1a» 
Bridgwater.  Any  other  vmrietu.—l,  K.  Camhridga,  BriatoL  8^  Bet.  W.  Sm> 
ieantMm,  Acton  BaxneU.  8»  jTwaiM.  *e,  B.  H.  Ashton,  Mottram;  T.  Dayiea, 
Uedland,  BzlstoL 

DvcMa,—A^leebwy.—l  and  8.  J.  K.  Fowlar.  !^  JT.  Hedges,  Aylasbary.  he, 
Mrs.  Peaoey,  Tiabury.  Bowen.— 1  and  8,  J.  T.  Browne,  Si.  AaataU.  8,  J.  H. 
Shore,  Watley,  Frome.  he,  £.  Ponting,  Watley,  Frome ;  F.  K.  Moore ;  J.  H. 
Hoit.  St  AnatelL  Black  Ea$t  Indiaru—l,  Cap.  and  8,  G.  8.  Sainsbary,  Devises. 
8,  M.  Leno.  he,  B.  8. 8.  Woodgate;  Mrs.  Hayne,  Fordinglon ;  Q.  8.  Satnsbory 
(8);  S.  Bon,  Whitby,  e,  Mra.  Hayno;  W.  M.  Stagg;  ^.  J.  Maldaa.  Biggles- 
wade. .Am  other  variety.— I,  M.  Leno  (CaroUnaaju  %  W.  Bootoher,  Motting 
Hill  (Mandarinsl.  8,  W.  Blnns,  Padsey  (Whiatiersl.  he,  W.  Binns ;  8L  Leno. 
0^  W.  Booteher  (CaroUnaaV 

BmxjJMa  Ci^aas.— 1,  SL  W.  Beaehej.  ^  M.  H.  Start.  8,  JT.  Hinton.  he,  Bey. 
N.J.  BIdley;  M.  H.  Start  c,  Capt  P.  O.  Coleridge:  E.  B.  Oray,  Frome  :M. 
B.  Start;  B.  H.  Nicholas;  T.  DayU.  Warminster;  Miss  B.  Browne;  *.  Ghto- 
auu,  Jon. ;  J.  Watts. 

PiaSONS.  .      ^.     .    . 

Cabbibbs.— Cocfcs.— 1,  B.  Falton.  New  Cross.   8,  H.  Tardley,  Birti^ngham. 

Maynaid. 


TjmBLMMB.—AUnonde,—l  and  8,  E.  FoUon.  Any  oiher  variety.— I,  A.  B. 
I>oaglas,  Hoanslow.   8.  B.  Falton.    he,  P.  Wise,  Oxford,   e,  B.  Ollis.  Deyixes. 

BAjias^l,  C.  L.  aUbert   8,  H.  M.  Maynaid.    he,  B.  Falton ;  H.  M.  Maynard. 

Favtaiia.— 1,  H.  M.  Maynard.  8,  F.  Braond,  Bldeford.  he^  H.  Yacdley; 
Miaa  J.  Milward ;  Q.  8.  Sainsbary :  J.  F.  Loyersidge,  Nawark.       _  „  _ 

Dbaoooks.— 1,  B.  FoBon.  8,  o.  Sooth.  London,  he,  C.  L.  QUbert;  B. 
Fnlton ;  O.  Sooth,  London ;  W.  H.  Mitchell,  Moeeley,  Btmungham. 

Abtwbbps.— LB. Uaryay, Chaddlnglon.  8, E. F.  Wttsan. Brighton. 

Jaootins.— 1,  a.  South.    ]LB  Falton.   He,  H.  M.  Maynard. 

Tbumpbtbbs.— 1  and  %  B.  Falton. 

ToaBn8.-l.  O.  Sooth.  £  F.  Braond.  he,  0.  A..Ontftr,  WaBingtaa;  B. 
Falton;  S.  Salter,  Boroya;  F.  Hodduuc;  Saliabory. 

MUNa«— 1,  Bey.  A.  G.  Brooke.   8,  J.  Watts. 

Owls.— 1,  B.  Falton.   8,  A.  B.  Dooglas. 

BnNSS^t  Mrs.  Claris  Westminster.   8,  8.  flatter,    kc,  H.  Taidlagr. 

AVT  OTBBB  Vabxbtt^-^O.  J.  H.  WatUaa.  Harelonl.   S^  C.  L.  Gilbert  (Maltese). 

Sbluxo  Class.— 1,  J.  Watts.  S^  H.  M.  Maynard.  he, Mrs.Ladd ;  F.  Braond ; 
H.Yardley;  J.Watts. 

JunoxB. — Poultry :  Mr.  B.  Teebay,  Fnlwood,  Preston;  l£r.  J. 
Bixon,  North  Park,  Clayton,  Bradford :  and  Mr.  £.  Hewitt, 
Sparkbrook,  Birminghsjai.  JPig&oru:  Mr.  F.  Esquilant,  Effra 
place,  Brixton, 


The  Burrix  Goes. — One  morning  a  gentleman  who  lived  in 
Falkirk  was  looking  out  of  the  window  of  his  room,  when  he 
saw  a  flock  of  sparrows  flying  about  in  a  rery  strange  manner  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street.  Wishing  to  And  out  the  cause,  he 
opened  the  window,  when  he  was  sorry  to  see  that  one  of  the 

Soung  birds  had  fallen  from  its  warm  nest,  which  had  been 
uilt  under  the  tiles  of  the  house.  There  the  poor  little  bird  lay 
cm  the  ground,  unable  to  fly,  and  the  old  biros  unable  to  lift  it 
up.  A  fine  Bantam  cock,  which  seemed  to  know  what  was 
wanted,  came  forward,  ana  rery  gently  took  up  the  poor  little 
bird  in  his  beak.    He  then  mounted  upon  an  empty  cart,  from 


which  he  flew  upon  the  roof,  and  stretching  his  neck  out  over 
the  edge  of  the  tUes,  put  his  little  charge  safely  into  its  nest 
again.  In  doing  so,  however,  the  noble  bird  fell  u]^n  the  ground. 
He  seemed  afraid,  but  not  much  hurt.  After  plummg  his  feathers 
for  a  short  time,  he  began  to  strut  about  and  erow,  as  if  quite 
pzoud  of  his  kind  dBed.—iStirUng  Obaerver.) 

WOLVEEHAMPTON  POULTBY  SHOW. 

Ajltbouoh  the  entries  were  not  so  numerous  as  on  some  prfr» 
vious  occasions,  the  seventh  annual  Exhibition  of  pooltryat 
Wolverhampton  has  never  been  equalled  in  excellence.  Tho 
Agricultural  HaU,  in  which  the  meeting  takes  plsce,  is  weU 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  if  the  whol^e  of  it  couid  be  devoted, 
to  tne  purposes  of  the  poultry  alone,  the  accommodation  would 
be  ample  for  the  exhibition  of  a  very  extensive  collection ;  but 
as  fully  one-half  of  it  has  to  be  appropriated  to  a  dog  show  hela 
simultaneously,  the  avenues  have  to  be  narrowed  so  much  as  to 
obscure  from 'view  many  of  the  lowest  tier  of  pens.  The  atten- 
tion paid  to  both  the  feeding  and  watering  of  the  birds  could 
not  be  surpassed.  .  ,  . 

The  classes  of  Dorkings  were  scarcely  equal  to  what  ought 
fairly  have  been  expected,  most  of  the  best-known  pnse  birofr 
of  the  season  being  now  kept  from  competition  on  account  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  breeding  season.    The  result  was,  that 
though  the  majority  on  view  were  really  fine  specimens,  the 
crack  Dorkings  of  the  past  season  were  to  be  looked  for  in. 
vain.    The  Cockina,  more  particularly  the  White  and  Buff,  were 
admirable  and  very  large  classes,  none  but  fowls  of  noted^^- 
cellence  having  even  a  remote  chance  of  prizetaking.     Tho 
names  of  the  winners  are  a  suflcient  guarantee  that  the  com- 
petition was  severe.    The  prizes  in  Buffs  were  chiefly  t^n  by 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Allsop,  Tomlinson,  and  Hfenry  Lloyd,  the  bulk 
of  the  birds  being  penned  in  admirable  condition.    Altnouga 
White  Cochins  were  shown  in  perfectly  good  plumage,  the  Par- 
tridge-feathered looked  to  disadvantage.    In  the  chiss  for  Dark 
Br(3ima  cocks  no  less  than  fifty-two  birds  were  shown ;  eighteen 
received  JEavourable  notice  at  the  hands  of  the  Judges.    We  re» 
gret  to  say,  however,  in  this  class  pen  118,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Taylor,  of  Manchester,  Was  disqualifled  as  being  the  most 
grossly  trimmed  in  the  hocks  that  could  be  believed  pcwsible. 
As  the  shafts  of  the  hock  feathers  that  had  been  pulled  must 
have  been  of  great  strength,  and  plucked  in  considerable  num- 
bers, the  suflenng  of  the  fowl  so  treated  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  such  as  would  excite  the  sympathy  of  most  mdi- 
viduals,  and  the  exhibitor  richly  merited  the  disgrace  conae- 
quent  on  a  disqualified  card  being  affixed  to  the  pen,  statmg  t^ 
reasons  of  its  being  passed  over.    Surely  the  time  will  come,  if 
judges  unflinchinZy  persist  in  punishing  aU  offenders  lUiJte, 
that  owners  will  think  twice  before  risking  detecUon  andtbe 
consequences  of  open  exposure.    Among  the  Dark  Brahma  hetft 
there  was  a  oonaiderable  number  of  pens  containing  the  finest 
specimens  in  the  Ungdom.     Somewhat  strangely,  although 
Dark  Brahmas  were  so  good,  the  liight,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  winning  pens,  were  the  worst  classes  in  the  Show,  a 
feature  that  certainly  tended  to  bring  out  the  better  ones  to 
great  advantage.    The  French  fowls  were  very  fine ;  and  as  to 
the  Spanish,  years  may  pass  by  before  so  good  a  collection  may 
again  meet  tlie  public  eye.    Even  in  the  Selling  classes  were  to 
be  found  pen  after  pen  so  good  and  so  even  in  quality  as  to  task 
the  discrimination  of  the  most  practical  breeders  of  Spaauah 
fowls,  and  no  doubt  the  bulk  of  them  would  at  mostpubbo 
shows  secure  the  whole  of  the  prizes,  as  they  did  at  Wolver- 
hampton.   It  was  stated  they  have  become  one  of  the  most 
popifiar  breeds  in  the  district,  and  all  were  shown  m  perfeot 
show  trim.    Gams  fowls  were  grand,  and,  necessarily,  very 
attractive  in  a  neighbourhood  in  which  Game  fowls  axe  stiU 
highly  valued  for  other  purposes  than  exhibition.    Mr.  Chajies 
Chaloner  and  Mr.  Brierley  exhibited  their  best  birds.    The  hen» 
of  the  Brown  Beds  were  universally  considered  the  best  hitherto 
seen  at  Wolverhainpton.    With  the  exception  of  the  few  prize 
birds,  the  Game  Bantam  class  was  a  fikilure.     The  entry  of 
Haniurghs  was  not  large,  but  of  high  quality.     Among  the 
most  praiseworthy  of  the  remaining  classes  were  the  Turkeys 
and  Geese,  both  of  which  were  particularly  fine.    The  fwicy 
Duck  class  was  also  remarkably  weU  filled,  and  Mijong  them 
were  shown  some  of  the  best  White  Call,  or  Decoy  Ducks,  tha« 
have  been  brought  before  the  public  for  many  years. 

The  promoters  of  the  Show  may  be  heartily  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  their  spirited  undertaking,  every  avenue  haviM 
been  constantiy  thronged  with  visitors,  who   evidently  felt 

interest  in  its  success,  and  a  desire  to  insure  its  continuance. 

DoBEnfO.-Co«fc.-l,  J.  Whita.  2.  H.  LlofwoM.  8,  T.  P.  Cwver.  ^  ML» 
Waltttagton.  he,  Coantess  of  Dartmoath;  J.  Boblnson;  N.  BnaseU;  H.  K. 
Trye ;  L.  Patton.  c.  Miss  VThittington.  H«n.-1,  Countess  of  Dartmoath.  S,  H. 
Lingwood.  8,  J.  Watts.  4.  L.  Patton.  he,  Mrs.  EL  J.  Bailey ;  O.  E.  UreaawaU  ; 
e.  J.  Wldte. 

Oocma-OBDiA.— (Hwioswa  and  Baf.— Oo«fc.— 1  and  «.  W.  A  Taylor.  9,  Mnu 
AUsopp.  he, Mrs.  Allsonp :  H.  Uoy^ Janj  O.  H.  Matttiews ;  J^loodwortfc: 
H.  LlnaWood.  Seu^L  H-TottUnaoa.  S.  W-A-Tsylor.  8.  H.  Lloyd,  )an.  ke,W, 
P.B7laad^a.Llo7d.liin.;T.F.anadall   ft,  fl.  Tomlinson.        ^ 

Cocan»:G]niu.--VM^--iaad^B.9.B.Woodcata.S,J.B^  kCtW^ 

O.Wbfle. 
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«iS2^"'**-T*'2''Sf~'^P«'*r*4'*'-^<>*~^*-8t^  I.W.  A.  Taylor. 
^Mn.  Altaopp.  ke,  E.  TiMHaMiJ.  Itpyl«.  H#».-l  abA  S,  W.  A.  Taylor.  8.  T. 
aiTOch.    Ar,  E.  Tadman.    c,  J.  White;  J.  W.  Taylor. 

AiwjeU.  4,  G.  F.  WhitehotiM.  te.  Her.  J.  O.  B/KDlBhl;  H.  Jone. :  ¥.  Bi^unelt ; 
5l?*wi!!I*" :  B.  Pritchard  ;  G.  W.  Whitebooae ;  T.  F.  AnBdell ;  J.  8.  Tainton  ■ 
wV^^?*®*^^*  ^^^  of  Shrewnbory :  H.  Lin«wood.    «,  Mia«  M.  J,  H.  Cock; 

S:/"ft!I5?i.  5^'*fM^«^  4t  ^^^JtoMtook*  Mng  grosaly  trimmed)! 
^e«.--l and %T.  r.  AB«d«Il.  8,  H.  B.  Horrell.  4, Dr.  Holmes.  hS,  H.  Jones ; 
Fi^t  •        Langman;  T.  Itear.    e,X.  Pritehaxd;  fier.  J.  D.Peake;  U. 


wS£MS**~^*£;r^**'*irk  ^-  "^^  Storer.   t  and  4,  T.  A.  Dean.    8.  H.  BL 

IbQvard.    c,  g1  WUle;  C,  J.  B.  Mali.    He».-1  and  2,  J.  B.  Bodbani.   8,  C. 

iSS!r\-  *»  :r  "iM^^'ft*  *«•  J-  Bloodworthj  M.  Leno.  e,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Bailey. 

■  5S??^-n^^*:T*^»**^i»-B.Wood.   S.W.O.QiilbeU.  8,  H.  Feast    H«». 

SlS^if^  »  ^JSi-  ^«« -1»  W.  Dring.  a  and  8.  B.  B.  Wood.  *«.  W.  H.  Grab- 
sree;  Mn.  S.  WUUams. 

jr  ^^S?!?;"^**?*-;::^  *•  H»'*«?P«   *•  '•  Hodmon.   8,  T.  HooM.    ht,  J.  Walker : 
l*/*«?2Sfef  •  ''■.^■"^l:   *•  J-  WalkM-t  /.  Bownees.   Htn.-l,  B.  Jackson, 
^i™     ife**'..  i  M«->^M>pp.    IM,  J.  Slnnott :  Mrs.  AUsopp ;  J.  Thresh. 
^  S^^J"**? '*  i^A-Coc*.— I  and  Extra.  C.  Chaloner.   8  and  8,  P.  A.  Beek. 
€.  W  BMulil^'       '  ^*  ^'^^'^  *  ^  Beightoa ;  T.  Maw>n.   e,  J.  P.  Gardiner ; 

«S^Sk~5^*?^,*^^5P*-~1  "^  h9'  ^'  BrteiUy.  1^  W.  Adama.   k»,J, 

sS^S:Zd^K^J^^^*  C.  W.  Brierley.  2.  H,  0.  *  J.  W.  MaMD.   8,  W. 

S^jr^tttta.    ka,W.  Van  Wart.^  c.B.  Aahley ;  W.  Cutler. 

r&S^^T"^  ?,'*S  •j^llf.-Cocfc.-I.  P.  A.  Beek.  1^  J.  P.  Gardiner.   8, 0. 

^'Sf""*'-  ^»  ^-  V-  Bri«ri«y  .•  0.  Chaloner. 

■J2i^"7**R  «arlrty.-F«».-l  and  4.  C.  W.  Brierley.   8,  T.  Mason.   8,  W.  C. 

^^Mr^  Fo??^*      J.  Fersyth  W;  C.  Chaloner;  G.O.  Wilson.  «,  J.  P. 

J^*viam.--a<>l^fpaaiQUd,-^J,Bnaa€r-  «.».  Marlor.  8,  T.  Blakeman. 
mwr.MM0itf^— 1,  D.  LoedL  8,  M.  Marlor.  8,7.  SoUbmui.  lM,Ayilon  and 
]mCh;D.Lord.   e.R.O. While. 

BLuamHs.~GoId4eiMiUtfd.--l,  J.  BoUnsen.  8  and  8,  J.  Walker,   ko,  I>. 

n*'.,*''*^**^"4---^» '•  Webster.  1  J. B^wnesa.   8, H.  C  While. 

ai-Kiaa.— 1  and  a,  a  S.  S.  Woodgate.   8.A.I>aityy. 
^^^^nBaNVAMe.-!  and  a.  Ca»t.  WetheralL  8.  T.  Banett.   he,  0.  Bodan  (1). 

m.  ?*^25^S-""5?*^u  *^^'««*L  CI«a»4«wd.— 1,  G.  J.  Bett.  %  B,  U.  Aahton. 
5»j[;^Bloodworth.   he,  W.  A.  Taylor;  W.  H.  Shackleton ;  fi.  F.  Panott.   e.  M. 

•—'tfny  0<A«r  «an«<y.~l,  H.  B.  Smith.  8,  M.  Lono.   8,  Rer.  W.  Ser- 
aa^  Leno ;  Bar.  <*.  F.  Hodgson,    e,  G.  Anderton. 


_      __  _ (Poland)         _ 

mnglcd  Poland);  Mrs.  A.  HoUand'CAndalnaian);  P.  UnaworttalPolaBdV  e,J. 
■.JWeefBlackCochln):  T.Webb.  ^^ 

.oS?^?  Ci.188.— Bro*mo»  Dorking,  or  Cochin.— Coek,—l,'W.  A.  Taylor  (Bolf 
^ottia).  L  C.  Laytaad  (White  Cochin).  8,  J.  BobinsoD.  4.N.  BasaelllDorkIng). 
J»'  "•  f!-  AnsdeU  (Dark  Brahma):  H.  Langman  (Dark  Brahma) ;  G.  W.  Farwell 
V'*'^«f'*\™*^ '  *•  BjdorJDark  Brahma);  E.  Walton  (Dark Brahma);  Kev.  A. 
Vra  Stranbenxee  (Dark  Brahma):  E.  WoodfordjTDorkinff) ;  K.  W.  Beaohey 
<WUte  Cochin):  C.  Horriss  (White  Ooehin):  J.  W.  Taylor;  J.  Benton  (Buff 
Cochin} :  A.  Bamford ;  H.  Yardley.  e,  Miss  WhitUnirton  (Dorking) :  C.  P.  San- 
•^n^rUiMr):  C.  Layland  (BolT  Cochin);  W.  A.  Bnmea  (Buff  Cochin);  H. 

Bbujiio  Gi^aa.— ilar  «artolv«»d0p£  OrokaMU,  Dorktnai.tmdCochint.—Coek, 
rh  ^''f*^^*^'^  (Spanish).  8,  J.  F.  SiUitoe  (Spsolsh).  8,  J.  ManseU  (Mai^ah). 
4.  J.  Walker  (Spanish),  he,  B.  Cox ;  J.  W.  Taylor ;  H.  C.  i  J.  W.  Maaoa  (Game) ; 
J.  Walker ;  G.  W.  Farwell.    e.  I.  Darles ;  P.  Unsworth  (Poland). 

'^uo.nro  Class.— firokma.  DorkinOf  or  Co€h(n.—Ben.—h  H.  B.  Morrell  (Bark 
B.iihma).    a,  W.  A.  Biime)l  (Buff  Cochin).  8.  H.  Tomlinson  (Baff  Cochin).  A,  J. 


Watta  (Boir  Cochin),  ko,  E  Kendrlck.  Jan.  (Dark  Brahma) ;  Ne wham  ft  Manby 
a>ark  Brahma);  H. B. Morrell  (Dark  hrahma) ;  E. Pritchard  (Dark  Brahma) : 
C.  Layland  (Dark  Beahma) ;  D.  Lane  (Dark  Brahma) ;  N.  Snaaell  (porUng) :  T. 
Grorea  (BidT  Cochin);  B.  W.  Beaehy  (White  Cochin) ;  O.  Morris  (White  Cochin) ; 
B.  Yardley.  e,  M.  Leno (Lisht  Brahma):  C.  Layland  (Dark  Brabma) ;  F.- Ben- 
nett (Dark  Brahma);  D.  Lane  (Dark  Brahma);  Earl  of  Shrewebary  (Dark 
Braiima). 

8SU.XNO  OLAU.—Anif  porieiy  except  Brahmae,  Dorktmge,  and  CocMne.'-Ben, 
—1,  J.  Walker  (Spanish).  B,  W.  G.  Holt  (Spanish).  f^J.  F.  SiUitoe.  i.W.McMel- 
Ion.  he,  Misa  E.  Browne ;  J.  Boe  (Gold«n4pangIed  Hambnrghe) :  W.  McMellon 
tOoIdeii-spangl'd  Bamborehs):  Bev.  W.  Sarjeantson  (Black  Hambnrghs) ;  E. 
Siddail  (Black  Bamhnrghs):  Miss  E.  Browne  (Spanish) ;  G.  Osborne  (Bpanlah) ; 
T.  Bash  (Spanish);  G.  Jaokaon  (Spanish);  G.  W.  FarweU  (Or*ve^ar):  H. 
Tardlay. 

Trucxyg.— 1,E.  Kendriok.Jaa.   S,L.Patton.   k«,  Mra.  T.  W.  Webbar. 

Gsaax.— 1.  J.  Walker.   8,  J.  K.  Fowler,    flb,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Bailey :  J.  Walker. 

Ducks.— iiyfe«bttfv.—l,  J.  K.  Fowler.  8,  T.  P.  Canrer.  he,  J.  Hedges.  BoiMn. 
—1  and  8.  A.  Baslam.  he,  E.  Kendric^  Jan. ;  J.  N.  C.  Pope;  G.  Lawley ;  W. 
Penny ;  L.  Patton :  W.  Evans. 

DoeKS.— ilny  other  varietit.—i,  H.  B.  Smith  (Carolina).  8.  Mrs.  H.  J;  Bailey 
fWMteCall).  8,  J.  Walker  (Bast  Indian).  k0,H.  B.  Hardy  (Shelldaoks):  H.  B. 
Bmith ;  M.  Leno  (Mandarin  and  Kasarka);  u.  Tardley.  c,  Hon.  Mrs.  ColtUle 
(Blaek  Baat  Indian), 

PIGEON& 

TuKBusms.— JlMOfMf.  emd  am/if  vearietif  of  fhorUfaeed.—l,  3.  Fleldingfjnn. 
^H.  Tardley.   Jny  other  varieip.—l,  J.  W.  Edge.   8,  H.  Yardley.    he,  H.  0. 

CasRiBib— <7oct.— landkCyW.  8iddon8,]im.  8,  J.  Thompson.  c,H.  Yardley. 
Am.—!  and  he,  W.  Siddons.  Jnn.   8,  £.  C.  Stretch. 

FocTBBa.— Cock.— 1  and  8,  H.  Pratt,  kc,  H.  Yardley:  Mrs.  Ladd.  Hen,— 
1  aad  a,  Mrs.  Ladd.   Ac.  T.  A.  Dean. 

FAMTAXLa.— 1,  Bey.  W.  Serjeantaon.  8,  H.  Yardley.  he.  Bey.  W.  Saijasni* 
aon;  J.  S.  Loyersldge. 

AnTWxnps.- 1.  H.  IL  Wright.  8,  C.  F.  Copeuan.  kc,  H.  Yardley ;  J.  Bobbins. 
Workina  or  Homiiw.—l,  G.  W.  Lasctf  es.  \  H.  P.  P.  Priee.  he,  J.  Dayiea;  H. 
P.  P.  Priee ;  J.  T.  Ford,    e,  A.  Marnton. 

I>BA<K>ova.-LH.  Yardley.  %  W.  H.  Mliohell.  k«,  J.WatU;  W.H.Mltehall; 
W.Marklaad. 

jAooBiKa.— 1  and  8,  J.  Thompaon.   e,  H.  Yardlay. 

AvTOTKBaYAaiBTr.— l.J.neIdingJnn.  8,  H.  Yardley.  8,  W.  York.  4»J.W. 
Bdge.    kc,  J.  yr.  H.  Thono ;  S*  C.  Stretch ;  H.  Yardley. 

8BLi.nro  Class.- 1.  J.  watta.  a,H.  Yardley.  8,B.  W.  Blchardson.  Extnt, 
W.  T.  Storor.   he,  H.  B.  Wright ;  J.  Morris,   c,  J.  Bates ;  S.  Stephens,  Jon. 

The  Judra  of  Poultrywere  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Birming- 
ham,  and  Mr.  Biohard  Teeba^,  of  Preston ;  the  Pigeon  priaea 
bein^  awarded  by  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Albopp, 
of  Burmingbam.        

The  Yalvb  op  a  YowBii.— The  following  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  a  school  near  Salisbnrj,  England :  "  Now,  then,  the 
nrst  hoy  of  the  grammar  elass  stwid  np."    First  boy  stancbi  np, 


blushing ;  "  Here  I  be,  air."  Examiner—"  Well,  my  good  boy, 
can  you  tell  me  what  vowels  are?"  First  boy--"VowlB,  zir? 
Bea,  of  conrse  I  can."  Examiner— "Tell  me,  then,  what  are 
Toweb  ?"  First  boy,  grinning  at  the  simplicity  of  the  qnestion 
— "Yowls,  ar?    Why,  vowls  be  chickens  1" 

ULYEBSTON  CANARY  SHOW. 

This,  the  second  annual  Exhibition  of  Canaries  and  British 
Caee  Birds,  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Concert  Hall,  Ulverston,  on 
February  Ist.  The  following  is  the  corrected  prize  list,  sent  to 
ns  by  Mr.  J.  Cockerton,  Hon.  Sec. : — 

BnLouic.-re«ow.--h  T.  Croasdale^Cark,  CaHmeJ.  8. 8, and  ktf.  W.  Bradley, 
^"^^^M^^?^'"^'?''  Bradley.  8, W. Jones,  DlTerston.  8,  W.  Baby,  Dalton. 
k«.  J.  Moffatt,  Ulverston. 

PnnAi.n.--r«Uoi».-l.  W.  Grfwdaoa,  UlverstAa.  8,  J.  N.  Harrison,  Belper, 
£^^r  ^'*  T.  Croudale.  ke.*B.  Bawmsn.  Mlddlesbrongh.  0,  J.  StoTene, 
MiMlesbrongh.  ^.-\i.  Cleminson,  Darlington.  1^  J.  OoodOi  Leioester. 
8,  W.  Grewdaoa.   he,  W.  Baby. 

Nmiox^FcUow.-l.  J.  Mann.  BnTton-on-Trent.   8,  R.  Whitaker.  Darler. 

^•I*5?-.*'J?'^*i'»^^»''*»»''*<»'  Bn^.-l.  B.  Whitaker.  a,  J.  Mann.  8,  A 
awl  D.  Andley. .  he,  J.  Clemhuoa.    e,  J.  N.  Harrison. 

.  j£^^'—oold9nMnpled,—U  J-  Taylor.  Middlesbromrh.  %  J.  N.  Harrison. 
''^;^*H^^J'™-'"F°^S*^-  «>B-Kiteht«,  Darlington  (8).  Bilver-epangUd, 
-].J.Tayk>r.   a  and  k«,  K.  Bitehie.   8,  B.  HawmaaT 

<k»UftmaM.~L  J.  N.  Haniaon.  a,  J.  Ooode.  8,  J.  Stevens,  he,  B.  Whit- 
aker.  e,  T.  GoekertoB,  Ulrerston. 

OoLDraraH  MJX4B.— 1,J.  Ooode.  aand  0,B.  Hawnuw.  8,  J.  Brown,  |iuu 
Penrith,    he,  J.  Stevena.  •— ^ 

Ssixnro  Class.— 1.  B.  J..  triTerston.  8,  J.  Pennington,  BUon,  UlTarston.  $, 
T.  CookertOD,  tllTenton.   Ae,  J.  Ooode.   c,  T.  Croasdale. 

Jin)OB.— Mr.  H.  Pollett,  Failsworth,  Manchester. 

THE  HIYE  CONTBOYERSY. 

Mb.  Pxttiobxw  wishing  to  pit  his  straw  skeps  against  move- 
able bar-frame  hiTes,  I  am  qmte  willing  to  try  oonolaaions  with 
him.  I  leave  oat  all  qnestion  as  to  which  is  the  best  bar-frame 
hive ;  bnt  upon  the  broad  principle  that  they  are  all  snperior  to 
hives  in  which  the  combs  are  fixed,  I  challenge  Mr.  Pettigrew 
to  the  following  trials  with  his  straw  skeps  against  the  several 
bar-frame  hives  I  shall  nse. 

Ist.  To  set  six  swanns  on  or  after  a  certain  day  in  an  endosnrei 
and  let  them  do  their  best  without  any  aid  or  interference  what- 
ever nnless  they  send  oat  nataral  swarms,  in  which  case  they 
shall  either  be  retomed  to  the  hives  from  which  they  emerged , 
or  hived  in  hives  precisely  similar  to  them.  To  be  jndgeoL  by 
the  total  nett  weight  of  bees,  honey,  and  comb  on  a  day  to  be 
named. 

2nd.  To  set  six  fall  stooks  on  the  same  or  a  later  day  in  the 
same  enelosave  for  breeding  purposes  only — i.e.,  the  mmtiplica- 
tion  of  swarms  and  the  raising  of  qneens,  and  to  be  allowed  to 
nse  every  possible  means  at  the  disposid.of  Ihe  bee-master  for 
that  porpose.  All  the  swarms  to  be  kept  in  hives  precisely 
similar  to  those  operated  npon.  Spare  queens  to  be  considered 
equivalent  to  a  certain  weight  of  honey.  To  be  jndged  by  the 
total  nett  weight  of  bees  and  honey  as  before,  bat  dedaoting  the 
weight  of  the  stimulating. 

drd.  To  set  six  fall  stocks  on  the  same  or  a  later  day  in  the 
same  enelosore  for  honey-gathering  only;  and  shoold  anv  of 
them  swarm,  the  swarms  shall  be  returned  or  accounted  lost. 
To  be  judged  by  the  quantity  of  honey  obtained. 

Each  party  to  be  at  liberty  to  use  ul  and  every  means  in  his 
power  to  develope  the  advantages  of  his  hives,  except  in  Class  1, 
which  may  not  be  touched  under  any  circumstances.  No  feed- 
ing of  any  kind  to  be  allowed  except  in  Class  2.  No  person 
to  be  allowed  to  interfere  or  in  tinj  way  assist  the  owners  of  the 
bees  unless  in  their  presence.  Stnct  surveiUence  to  be  imposed. 
It  being  impossible  that  such  trials  can  fairly  take  place  except 
near  the  owners'  apiaries,  I  propose  that  the  bees  shall  be 
located  in  the  gnrands  of  some  gentlemen  willing  to  permit  the 
trial  as  near  the  owners'  residences  as  convenient  and  tiiat,  once 
located,  they  shall  not  be  removed  until  after  the  end  of  the 
contest. 

If  Mr.  Pettigrew  accede  to  these  conditions,  or  he  or  any 
other  gentleman  can  sogKest  any  fairer  or  more  feasible  mode 
of  bringing  the  question  to  issue,  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  early 
intimation  of  the  same,  and  provided  my  bees  are  not  taken  out 
of  my  own  liianagement,  shall  be  very  glad  to  adopt  them. — 
C.  N.  AbbotTi  Bee-M<utw,  SamoeU, 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

Ponoimra  WODrowL  (5.  G.).— There  is  no  oeztainty  of  keeping  \nidloirI 
howerer  tame,  nnleaa  It  la  pinioned.  It  is  (mly  by  being  oonstantly  xe- 
minded  that  it  no  longer  poeseesea  the  power  of  flimt  that  it  remains  at 
home,  following  the  rootine  of  a  domestieated  anlmaL  No  spedes  of  Wild- 
fowl, not  even  those  that  are  tame-bred,  ean  resiat  the  tamptation  of  joining 
the  winter  Tiaitoxs  whan  thoj  eome,  and  more  eapedawr  when  th«y  go. 
Instinct  ia  as  stnnw  in  a  domestieated  aa  in  a  wild  Daok.  ifake,  for  inatanee, 
Dneks  hatebed  nnder  a  hen  from  eggs  taken  from  a  neat  where  wild  birds 
breed.  Thar  will  remain  qoite  qxiiet  and  satisfied  till  they  hear  in  the  night 
the  *'  whew  '*  of  passing  WUdfowl  orerhead.  They  nnderatand  it  inatinotlTely, 
aadanawerit.  The  birds  eome  down,  and  the  owner  has  barely  oongratolated 
himaelf  on  the  aeoession  to  his  numbers,  when  ho  llnda  that  all  are  gona. 
The  only  way  in  whloh  wild  birds  may  be  kapt  onpinioned,  is  where  half  a 
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brood  ia  qjteratad  on  tad  tha  othar  half  laft  foll-wingad.  Wa  hara  than 
known  many  of  tlia  lattar  xemaln  witti  thair  matlfe.  Tha  oparation  mi^'  ba 
parf ormad  at  anj  Uma.  It  ia  aa  wall,  whan  it  ean  ba  dona,  to  do  it  whila  they 
are  yoong— aaren  or  aUrht  weaks  oUL  At  that  time  no  booo  is  formed,  and  it 
in  neoeenary  only  to  take  a  tharp  knife,  and  placing  it  between  the  epor  and 
the  wing,  to  eat  straight  throogh.  With  adolt  birds  it  is  a  rwrj  eaqr  opera* 
tion  alsa  If  70a  begin  at  the  point  of  the  wing,  you  will  find  a  imaU  Joint 
folding  the  five  principal  feathers ;  this  ia  oalled  the  flight,  and  many  per- 
sona, believing  it,  have  been  content  to  cat  it  off,  only  to  diaooTar  a  bird  can  fly 
almost  aa  well  without  it  aa  with  it — at  any  rate  sufficiently  well  to  fly  away. 
Yoa  will  therefore  go  down  the  wing  till  yoo  come  to  the  spor.  Ton  will  be 
earefnl  uot  to  :nt  off  the  spar;  it  protects  the  wound  when  unhealed,  and  it 
if  almost  the  only  oflensiTe  weapon  a  Duck  has.  T';e  spur  is  connected  with 
the  wing  by  a  small  wab.  ^oa  may  cut  through  the  web,  and  you  will  And 
this  brings  you  to  a  principal  joint.  Take  the  Urd  in  your  left  hand,  holding 
tho  wing,  and  placing  it  on  a  poet  or  the  comer  of  a  table,  put  the  edge  of  the 
knife  on  the  wing  immediately  above  the  Joint,  let  a  secozid  person  strike  tha 
back  of  the  knife  sharply  with  a  mallet  or  a  stout  stick,  and  the  operation  ifi 
performed.  If  it  ean  bedona,  it  ia  wall  to  put  them  in  tha  water  at  once;  it 
stops  the  bleeding. 

OocHiK  Bamtams  (0.  B.). — ^Two  or  three  yeara  sinea  many  were  shown. 
Large  prices  were  made  of  some,  and  refused  for  others.  We  nave  triad  nn- 
successfully  for  yeara  to  buy  some.    We  are  now  trying  to  make  soma. 

Pui.LET's  Eooa  DsrouRD  (Dark  Brahma),— Yr%  attribute  your  mla* 
shapen  eggs  to  the  use  of  buckwheat  and  the  absence  of  the  naeessary  ma* 
terial  for  forming  shell.  If  yon  were  to  examine  the  eggs  aa  soon  as  thay  were 
laid  you  would  find  thegr  are  semi-soft,  haying,  instead  of  a  hard  shall,  only 
here  and  there  a  small  knob  of  chalky  substance,  not  suffieient  in  quanti^ 
to  order  shi4>e ;  you  would  also  ftnd  tha  outdda  hardened  from  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  that  it  became  creased  and  nneren  during  the  prooesa.  Tliemafai 
guality  of  baokwheat  is  oiL  Oats  and  bariey  gi^  flour  from  the  kernel, 
whilst  the  hull  contains  chalk.  Faed  on  bariey  and  ground  oats,  varied  at 
timea  with  a  littla  whole  maixa,  and  let  soma  baskets  of  bxieUayen*  rubbish 
be  put  where  the  birds  ean  have  aooeaa  to  it. 

8HSLL-LX88  EooB  (E.  M.  P.).--<)uaokery  in  the  preaent  day  is  doing  much 
harm  to  poultry.  BtimulaUng  and  ardflcial  foods  are  destroying  constitn- 
tionR,  and  bringing  in  new  diaeaaes.  We  should  like  to  hear  of  what  your 
wholesome  food  consiBts.  There  is  something  radically  wrong  when  pnlleta 
laying  in  December  gat  leg-weakneaa,  or,  in  oommon  language,  become  so 
weak  they  are  unable  to  walk.  We  have  soma  hundreds  of  pullets,  but  know 
nothing  of  leg-weakness.  With  regard  to  shell-lesa  eggs,  wa  adviae  you  to 
read  the  answer  to  the  preoedingquestion.  Tour  case  is  the  worse,  inaamnch  aa 
your  eggs  have  no  shell  at  all.  Tour  feeding  must  be  altog^er  wrong.  Feed 
as  wo  have  advised  above,  and  add  thereto  some  road  grit.  Avoid  oily,  stimu- 
lating, and  artificial  foods.  A  wooden  floor  is  an  abomination  in  a  poultry 
house,  and  often  prodnoea  cramp.    Tha  floor  should  alw^rs  be  earth. 

Fowls  Mom^Tnro,  amb  fob  EzaiBmoM  {A,  8.  ff.).— You  do  not  tell  us 
the  breed  of  the  bird  you  wish  to  prepare  for  exhibition.  Aa  the  treatment  is 
not  alike  in  all  cases,  you  must  fl^ve  ua  more  information  befne  we  can 
answer.  Moalting  birds  should  be  kept  at  night  in  a  house  free  from  draught, 
bat  not  artificially  warmed,  ^eir  food  should  be  nourLriiing,  but  \j  no 
means  heating,  we  prefer  ground  oats  to  any  other  food  for  moulting  fowls, 
and  in  hard  weather  we  mix  it  with  milk.  Anything  heating  or  exciting 
perishes  the  young  feathers.  One  of  the  principal  points  of  Spangled  Ham- 
burghs  is  in  both  sexes  the  eomb,  which  should  be  iumly  aeatsid  on  the  head, 
and  quite  strai^t.  It  should  be  piked  behind,  and  the  pike  should  turn  up, 
It  should  have  no  hollow,  and  must  neither  be  loose  nor  crooked.  Both  should 
have  blue  legs  with  four  toes,  clear  tails,  mooned  at  the  tips  of  sickles,  and 
straight  feather.  Both  should  have  spsaigled  breasts,  and  the  hens  striped 
hackle.  Both  must  have  faoltlesa  white  Stat  ears  of  moderate  sixe.  Both 
should  have  barred  wings. 

BABBow-ZN-FcRirsas  Povltbt  Show.— Mrs.  Cross  informs  as  that  she 
took  a  second  prise  with  Creve-GoBurs  in  Class  14,  instead  of  being  "highly 
oommended"  in  Class  15  (Black  Bed  Game  Bantams),  as  stated.  Aprixacard 
is  often  affixed  to  the  wrong  pen,  but  thia  does  not  entitle  it  to  a  priaa.  Tha 
Judge  can  only  decide  which  was  eorreet. 

Pabxmtaob  or  Fowls  (FT.  B.  H.).-<Toar  chickens,  bred  from  a  Wright's 
Brahma  cock  and  a  Owydyr  Brahma  hen,  would  not  be  entitled  to  be  stated 
as  *'  the  strain  "  of  either,  but  a  cross  between  the  two. 

Barb's  Etb-cebb  Bxd  {F.  T.).—Ag^  will  probably  partly  accomplish  that 
which  you  desire.  Condition  will  do  the  rest  No  bird  alters  through  age 
moro  than  a  Barb. 

Vabioub  (Flying  2VmM«r).— Brent's  "Pigeon  Book"  and  Brenfa  "Cana- 
ries and  British  Finchee**  «ntifcfvi*t  much  that  has  been  published  in  our 
eolomns.  Tharo  aro  many  eommunicat&ona  on  Flying  Tumblers  and  Oanaziea 
in  our  three  last  volumes.    Theroareno**Tran8aotiona''8Uflhaayoaname. 

DBBSfliBa  A  Camabt  vob  EzHiBinoir  {Amaienr  ExhlbUor),—ThBn  era 
several  ways  of  getting  over  your  little  difficulty;  but  you  must  first  sink 
your  conscience,  after  which  all  will  be  plain  Bailing,  If  your  Cinnamon  bird 
DO  a  good  colour,  you  ean  pnll  out  the  two  white  featherg  from  hia  tail  and 
enter  him  in  a  Clear  class.  Tou  nsed  not  fear  detection  or  enoenre  as  things 
go  now-a-days.  By  patting  a  prohiUtonr  price  on  It  yon  will  be  sure  to  have 
the  bird  rebomed  to  you,  and  no  one  wUl  suspect  you.  If  you  wish  it  to  be 
sold,  you  can  put  a  low  flgura  on  it ;  and  to  hide  your  daliaata  handiwork  as 
Iod;;  as  possible  you  may,  in  this  case,  simply  eut  the  feathers  close  to  the 
stump,  so  that  the  pnrohaser  will  not  discover  the  little  trick  till  the  bird 
moults,  fay  which  time  yon  can  be  non  est  with  his  money.  If  you  think  thero 
is  any  foar  of  the  judge  taking  such  a  liberty  with  the  property  of  the  British 
subject  as  to  count  the  tail  feathers,  you  can  either  insert  two  Cinnamon 
feathers,  securing  the  Joints  with  Derby  cement,  or  yon  ean  dye  the  two  white 
feathers  with  Derby  ointment.  Tou  may  enter  on  thia  courae  boldly.  It  is 
not  unusual,  and  is  veiy  suoceesfuL  It  may  ba  as  well,  however,  to  make 
friends  with  the  Judge,  for  if  he  be  not  on  your  side  ho  will  slate  you  to  a 
certainty.  Could  you  not  give  him  an  interest  in  your  bird  ?  If  you  both 
saU  in  the  same  boat  he  wHl  be  sun  to  try  to  screen  his  own  complicity  in 
the  fraud.  If  the  worst  eomes  to  the  worst,  and  you  should  be  duoovered, 
why,  you  can  get  him  to  offer  to  affirm  on  oath  that  he  knows  you  bou^^t  it. 
It  will  be  convenient,  however,  to  forget  the  name  of  the  person  who  sold  it. 
Never  mind  how  much  dirt  sticks  to  you,  vou  will  pull  through  I  If  you  don't 
like  either  of  these  plana,  enter  the  Urd  in  the  **  Any  Variety  of  Cinnamon" 
elass,  where,  from  your  description,  he  haa  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  win. 
Bat  tryl— W.  A.  Blakstob. 

Pabrot  Ubvtbll  {O,  N.  B.).— Tour  Parrot,  drinking  but  not  eating,  is 
suffering  from  a  veiy  seven  cold,  and  we  adviae  you  to  cover  over  half  its  cage 


and  keep  it  oaar  tha  fire.  In  addition  tolta  ordinaxy  saedglva  tfe  soma  Bponp;» 
sake  dipped  in  shany,  also  soma  warm  bread  and  milk,  and  ricaboUad  inmillc 
sweetened  with  sugar.  Keep  the  bird's  strength  up  with  any  nnnrishfng  food, 
Boeh  aa  aago  or  tapioca  podoing,  and  leave  the  reat  to  nature. 


METEOBOLOaiOAL  OBSEBVATIONS. 
Oaxdbh  Squabb.  Lobsoh. 
Lat.  6V  82'  40*  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  (T  W. ;  Altitude  111  toei. 


Datb. 

A.M. 

IB  THB  DAT. 

1878. 
Jan. 

as  S3 

Hypoma- 

II 

it 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Temperatore 

0 

Feb. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Mln. 

In 

BUB. 

On 
grasa 

We. 
Th.  80 
Fri.81 
Sat.  1 
Sun.  8 
Mo.   8 
To.    4 

Inehea. 

.068 
90.866 
80X60 
80.081 
88^18 
90JOO 
88.886 

iss 

84.8 
85.7 
81^ 
98.0 
88.8 
86.4 

fa- 

89.8 
84.1 
80.8 
88.8 
81.8 
86.0 

B. 

N.E. 

B. 

N.E 
N.W. 
N.W. 

88.8 

80.8 
88.1 
86.0 
86.9 

868 

deg. 
86.6 
86.6 
866 

84.0 
881 
88.8 
87.6 

81J» 
88.8 
81.4 
86.6 
980 
89.0 

deg. 
40.8 
88.7 
87.1 
68.1 
86.4 
88.8 
48.0 

98J 

88a 

80.8 
96.8 
96.8 
81.9 

la. 

MO 

.04D- 
.610 
jOIO 
.080 

Meana 

98.887 

88.8 

89J 

86.4 

86.9 

80.8 

4L8 

99.6 

■748 

BBMABKS. 

ttth.— Tha  motning  araaadlngiy  dark,  thoo^  not  foggy;  tha  day  Tathar- 

frosty,  and  scarce  any  sun. 
80th.— Not  quite  so  cold  or  so  dark  aa  the  previous  morning,  but  darkenaA 

aoon  after  8.80  A.V.,  and  ao  continued  all  day. 
81st.— A  duU  thou^  dry  day;  frosty  in  tha  morning,  hot  wanner  at  ni|^t ;  » 

few  flakea  of  anow  at  noon. 
Fbb.  let.— -Dull  moming,  aleet  abont  10  ajl,  than  beantiftally  fine  for  a  ahoct 

'    time;  aleet  again  in  afternoon  and  evening,  and  very  cold, 
and.— Snow  in  the  tight,  and  snowing  nearly  aU  day,  at  timea  haavlly.bat 

chiefly  aleet  like  anow. 
8rd. — ^Moro  anow  in  the  night ;  dull  moming,  tha  snow  eontinning  on  the 

ground  all  dav  without  thawing ;  a  little  fresh  snow  fell  about  9  p.]C» 

wind  rather  high  at  midnight. 
4th. — Snow  still  on  the  ground,  but  soon  began  to  thaw,  sUghtly  at  first,  but 

moro  and  moro  rmpLdly ;  a  little  rain  about  5  p.u. 
Temperaturo  low  and  uniform.    Unuisually  deep  snow  (for  London)  between. 
Saturday  and  Monday,  lying  on  an  average  7  inehea  deep,  and  yieldingO.66  ineh 
aa  ita  equivalent  of  water;  it  was  therefon  of  aueh  a  density  that  10.8  indk 
would  equal  1  inch  of  rain. — G.  J.  Syx onb. 


007XNT  OABDZN  liABEET.— Fbbbuabt  5. 

Wb  aro  still  without  much  improvement  in  any  branch  of  business;  prioea' 
an  nearly  stationaiy,  and  the  supply  of  hothouse  and  out*door  produce  ia 
sufficient.  Very  few  Bng^h  Arales  or  Pears  aro  to  be  had,  the  latter  con- 
sisting of  Beurr^  Banco  and  Ne  Plus  Meuriit.  French  Pears  consist  of  Eaater 
Beurru  and  baking  sorts.  The  Apple  trade  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
Canadian  and  United  States  varieties. 


Apples.... laieve  8 

▲prioota dos.  0 

Cnerriea per  lb.   0 

Oheatnata buahel  19 

Garranta Aaieve   0 

Biaek do.  0 

Figa dos.  0 

FUberta lb. 

Gobs lb. 

Oooseberries......  quart 

Orapes,  hothouse lb. 

Lemons V'lOO 

Melons each 


d.    a. 

0to6 
0     0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
a 


0 

90 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

10 

10 

t 


VBUIT. 

d. 
0 
U 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Malberriaa Vlb. 

N«otarin«-s dos. 

Oranges ^100 

Feaciies dos. 

Pears,  kitchen dos. 

deasert dos. 

PineAppl^e lb. 

Plums t  sieve 

Qoinees dos. 

Kaspberries lb. 

tttra  wherries f^  lb. 

Walnuts bushel 

ditto VIOO 


TSGBTABLXB. 


Artlehokes dos. 

Asparagus Vt'lOO 

Beans,  lUdney V 100 

Broad bushel 

Beet,  Bed dos. 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage  dos* 

Capeioums ^100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworta..  dos.  bunches 
Cucumbers .....each 

pickling dos. 

Endive dos. 

Fennel bnneh 

Oarllo lb. 

Herbs.. bunch 

Horseradish bundle 

Leeks..... bnneh 

dos 


a.  d.    a.  d. 

8  0to6   0 

0   10 


6 

9 
0 
1 
0 
1 
9 
0 
9 
1 
9 
9 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
1 


0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
8 
6 
8 
0 

s 

0 


8 
0 
8 
1 
1 
8 
0 
4 
9 
4 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
9 


Mnahrooma pottle 

Muatard  ft  Grass.. punnet 
Onions V  buahel 

pickling quart 

Parsley  per  dos.  bunches 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Xidnev do. 

Round do. 

Badishes..   dos. bunches 

Rhubarb bandle 

Salsafy v  bundle 

Savoys dos. 

Scorsonera....  ^bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallota lb. 

Spinach buahel 

Tomatoes dos. 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows. .doi. 


a.d. 

a.  d 

0  OtoO   0 

0   0 

0    0 

4   0 

10    0 

0   0 

0    0 

1   0 

8    0 

8  0 

19    0 

6   0 

8    • 

0   0 

0    0 

0   0 

0    0 

0   0 

0    » 

0   0 

0    0 

16    0 

80   0 

i    9 

9 

a.  d. 

B.d 

1  otoi  0 

0  9 

0   0> 

9  0 

4    0 

0   6 

0  a 

9   0 

8  0 

0   9 

1  0 

0    0 

0  0 

4    0 

T   0 

0    0 

0    0 

0   0 

0   0 

1    0 

1    0 

1    0 

S    0 

1    0 

1    6 

1    0 

9    0 

1    0 

1  e 

1    0 

9    6 

0   8 

0    0 

8    6 

i    0 

1    0 

S   0 

0    8 

0    0 

0    0 

0  a 

POULTBT  MARKET.— Febbuabt  B. 
Thbbb  la  a  tendency  to  a  rise  in  pricee.    This  is  always  the  ease  in  ooli 
weather,  and  is  somewhat  influenced  also  by  the  ending  of  the  Game  season. 

a.  d.      a.  d. 

Large  Fowls 4   0  to  4   6 

Smaller  ditto.... 8   6       4   0 


Chickens 9    6  8   0 

Oeese  7   0  8  0 

Guinea  Fowls 8   0  8   6 

Docks 9   0  9   6 


s.  d.  a.  d. 

Pheasants 0   0  to  0  O 

Partridges 0   0  0   0 

Hero* 0   0  0   0 

Rabbits    14  15 

Wildditto   0   9  0  10 

Pigeona    10  IS 
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HBBBACEOTJB  PEONIES. 

IBTINCT  and  Uantifal  an  Fnoniee  for  tlie 
decoration  of  borders  and  Hhnibberiea,  where 
their  large  and  Tarioualy-coloured  bloomg 
have  an  extremely  omametital  appearance 
dnringthe  summer  mouths.    Nootner  claaa 
of  berbaeeonB  plants  can  vie  with  them  for 
rich  and  gorgeona  effect  dming  May  and 
Jtm«.    They  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
firont  of  shmbberies,  and  are  equally  in  place 
in  flower  borders — in  fact,  no  garden  can 
be  eomddered  complete  withoat  ita  herbaoeouB  Pmonies. 
Being  of  free  growth,  they  are  eqoalty  at  home  in  the 
open  parts  of  woodland  seenea ;  no  flowers  tiiat  I  know 
are  BO  efFeotiTe  in  the  midet  of  otherwise  monotonons 
green.    Not  that  these  plants  will  grow  anywhere,  bat  in 
many  spots  now  devoid  of  eolom-  a  few  Peeooies  dotted 
about  in  available  spots  would  lend  a  charm  to  oar  wood- 
land soenes  these  do  not  at  present  poBBsss.     The  available 
■pots  are  those  which  are  open,  and  free  from  the  drip 
and  shade  of  trees — in  fact,  thsse  plants  shonld  have  a 
sonny  position,  bat  will  tbnve  well  if  not  in  the  dense 
gloom  of  overhanging  trees,  for  they  most  have  light. 
As  regards  soil  they  are  not  particnlar,  only  they  will 
not  grow  in  a  bog,  and  if  water  do  not  lodge  thev  will 
crow  either  in  the  strongest  or  the  hghtest  kind  of  soU. 
In  a  soil  that  grows  the  Foxglove  and  Harebell  there 
they  will  loznriate,  delisting  in  the  vegetable  matter  to 
be  fonnd  in  most  of  oni  woo&mds  abounding  in  snitable 
places  to  plant  them  in ;  and  then 

"  nm  mlf ht  j9  H«  (ho  Pnmj  wfnad  iri^"—^owfrr. 

Attractive  as  the  Pnony  flower  is,  it  is  often  fbond 
better,  and  generally  qaite  as  well,  represented  in  onr 
cottage  gardens  as  in  those  of  greater  pretensions.  This 
is  rather  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  raoe  for  a  niunber  of 
years,  and  nntit  recently,  has  been  all  for  those  plants 
,sifording  gorgeoas  brilliant  display;  and  how  the  Psony 
came  to  be  overlooked  is  a  matter  of  sorprise,  possessing, 
aa  it  does,  a  dignity  which  forbids  a  rival  amongst  Nature  a 
gayest  omatnents  in  the  early  summer  months.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  gorgeous  of  herbaceous 

Cits,  and,  it  must  be  added,  one  of  the  most  neglected. 
Peeony,  in  the  embleniatio  language  of  -flowers,  is 
given  as  the  representative  of  baahfiil  shame.  Is  it  shame 
thai  causes  onr  placing  this  gorgeous  noble  plant  in  shmb- 
beries and  out-of-the-way  comers  to  blush  and  bloom 
nncared  for  and  nnseen  ?  Sbome  we  should  so  treat 
Bnhject  with  which  no  other  can  compare  for  effect  in  i 
season  of  blooni.  In  onr  rustic  gardens  it  may  be  seen 
unfolding  in  the  bright  clear  sunbeams  its  beanties  of 
the  purest  white,  deepening  to  hlnsh,  rose,  and  up  to  the 
glowing,  intense,  and  brilliant  crimson.  In  brilluincy  of 
colour,  in  largeness  of  bloom,  combined  with  a  form 
that,  for  globularity,  with  substance  of  petal,  it  cannot 
fail  to  please  the  moat  fastidious  of  florists.  What?  the 
Pffiony  a  florists'  flower !  Why  not  ?  Why  should  not 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  include  it  in  its  May  or 
Jane  Shows,  or  both,  giving  a  prize  worth  competing  for 


to  be  awarded  to  the  best  twelve  Anemone-flowered,  and 
another  to  the  best  twelve  globular-flowered  Pteoniee? 
Are  they  not  worth  it  ? 

As  before  remarked,  Psoniesare  at  home  almost  every- 
where, but  they  do  best  in  a  rich,  light,  loamy  soil  firee  of 
stagnant  watm*,  and  delight  in  a  good  depth  of  soil  full 
of  fibre  or  decaying  vegetable  matter  ;  hence  leaf  soil  or 
well-decayed  manure  Monld  be  liberally,  deeply,  and  well 


mixed  with  the  soil  before  planting,  and  top-dressingfi  of 
'h  given  every  autumn.    Being  of  larg 
should  be  allowed  plenty  of  re 


Being  of  large  growth, 
/  of  room  ;  4  feet  apart 
should  be  the  minimnm  distance,  and  between  them  in 
summer  may  be  planted  DohUas.  We  may  thns  have 
early  in  summer  and  again  late  in  the  year  flowers  of 
the  two  most  gorgeous  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  situa- 
tion should  be  open,  but  it  is  desirable  it  should  be  shel- 
tered from  the  north.  Liquid  manure  may  be  given 
after  they  "button,"  and  if  the  weather  be  dry,  uberal 
supplies  of  it  and  water  should  be  given,  as  the  Peeony, 
being  of  the  Crowfoot  (Rannneulacefe)  order,  it  is  im- 
patient of  dronght.  If  the  weather  be  wet,  the  flowers, 
if  for  exhibition,  should  he  protected  by  an  awning  of 
oanvos  stretched  ti^tly  on  a  lathwood  frame  having  a 
sharp  pitch  or  incUne.  Slugs  are  sometimes  tronble- 
some ;  these  mast  be  kept  under  by  dnsting  about  and 
over  Uie  crown  with  quicklime  in  the  evening  or  early  in 
the  morning. 

In  planting  in  shmbberieH  a  good  hole  should  be  made, 
and  the  soil  well  enriched  with  leaf  soil,  manure,  pieces 
of  turf,  or  vegetable  refuse  of  an^  kind.  Mix  these  well 
with  the  soil,  and  raise  the  latter  in  the  form  of  a  mound 
rather  than  of  a  hole,  only  filled  so  partiallv  that  it  sinks 
into  a  hollow.  Plant  in  autumn,  or  spring  before  growth 
takes  ylace,  and  only  just  cover  the  buds — not  more  than 
3  or  8  inches.  Malcn  over  the  spot  with  partially- decayed 
leaves,  short  litter,  or  lawn  mowings,  and  keep  the  grass 
and  weeds  under,  so  that  they  do  not  overtop  the  plant  in 
summer,  mulching  round  them  in  summer  with  an  inch 
thick  of  lawn  mowings,  and  putting  on  a  fresh  mnlching 
two  or  three  times  in  the  oourse  of  a  season  ;  they  will 
soon  become  fine  clumps. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  division  whilst  the  plants 
are  at  rest.  It  is,  however,  perhaps,  best  done  in  spring 
jnst  before  they  begin  to  grow,  taking  off  eveiy  bud 
with   a  portion  of   root,  and   planting  it   in   rich   U^t 

As  fkr  as  I  know,  only  one  species  of  the  Pteony  is 
claimed  by  England— viz.,  P.  corallina.  What  we  for 
the  most  part  cultivate,  and  amongst  which  we  have 
the  finest  varieties,  are  the  P.  albjflora  from  Siberia  or 
Northern  China,  P.  officinalis  of  Switzerland  and  the  Alps, 
P.  paradoxa  of  the  Levant,  and  P.  tenuifolia  of  Siberian 
origin.  From  them  have  been  raised  the  following  and 
other  varieties,  which  may  be  classed  as  the  Anemone- 
flowered  and  the  Globnlar. 

ANBMONE-FLOWESED. 
An^monaflora  carneo-tincta.—thxard  petals  rose,  fea- 
thered in  the  centre  with  bright  rose  ;  centre  petals  bright 
blush,  tipped  with  white.     Very  sweet-scented. 

No.  inb-VoL.  XLIX  .  Old  Omat. 
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Canua  maxima. — Guard  petals  flesh ;  izmer  petals  fringed, 
of  a  primrose  colour. 

Auguste  Van  GeerL — Gnard  petals  purplish  rose;  centre 
petals  rosy  pink,  interspersed  vim  pale  pink  and  white  petals. 

Alba  superba, — ^White,  shaded  with  pale  pink  ;  centre  petals 
fttraw-colonred.    Very  sweet-scented. 

AmabilU  plenissima. — Gnard  petfds  flesh  pink,  surrounded 
with  white ;  centre  petals  quilled,  of  a  light  primrose  colour. 
Very  sweet-scented. 

Madame  Margottin. — Guard  petals  rosy  pink^  with  purplish 
^narblings ;  centre  petals  flesh  pink,  tipped  with  a  softer  shade 
of  the  same  colour.    Very  sweet-scented. 

Prince  Charles. — Guard  petals  pale  rosy  purple;  centre 
petals  primrose.    The  flowers  of  this  are  small. 

Pulcherrima. — Guard  petals  white,  tinged  with  primjose; 
■centre  petals  almost  white. 

Mrs,  Hartnell  — Guard  petals  rose  pink ;  centre  petals  of  the 
same  colour,  interspersed  with  white  petals.    Bose-soented. 

Jeanne  d'Arc—Guard  petals  pink,  surrounded  with  white; 
centre  white  or  cream,  some  of  the  petals  streaked  with  Car- 
oline.   Very  sweet-scented. 

Eelatanl^, — Guard  petals  rose,  with  a  carmine  tint ;  centre 
petals  same,  tipped  with  white.    Tery  sweet- scented. 

Lilacitia, — Guard  petals  rosy  lilac,  tipped  with  pink ;  centre 
petals  rosy  lilac,  tipped  with  pale  pink,  interspersed  with  lilac 
and  white  petals.    Bose-scented, 

OLOBUIiAS>TLOWEBllD. 

CoTididissima. —  Very  double  and  globular;  reflezed  outer 
-petals  white,  centre  pale  straw. 

La  Sublime. — ^Base  of  the  petals  tipped  and  margined  white. 

Atrosanguinea. — Purplish  crimson. 

Amarantliescem  sph<eriea. — Crimson  lake,  veined  and  striped 
crimson.    Very  sweet-scented. 

Centifolia  rosea, — Delicate  pink,  tipped  and  edged  with  white. 
Sweet-scented. 

Charles  Binder. — Purplish  rose,  some  of  the  petals  tipped 
and  edged  light  pink.    Sweet-scented. 

L€onie. — Flesh  pink ;  tips  of  petals  white ;  some  tipped  and 
margined  soft  rose. 

Festiva  fn^ixtma.— White,  with  creamy  yellow  shading;  a 
few  of  the  centre  petals  splashed  and  striped  crimson. 

Oloire  de  Donai. — Purplish  crimson. 

Amabilis  raper6a.— Bosy  pink,  interspersed  with  creamy- 
white  petals. 

Prince  Prosper. — Crimson  lake. 

The  Queen. — Creamy  white;  base  of  the  petals  primrose, 
tipped  with  white. — G.  Abbet. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Fbbbuaby  11th. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  Council-room,  South  Ken- 
sington.   Lord  Henry  G.  Lennox,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Assistant  Secbetabt  (Mr.  Bichards)  read  the  Minutes 
of  last  Annual  Meeting,  which  were  approved. 

Messrs.  Fobtune  and  Moobe  were  appointed  Scrutineers  of 
the  ballot. 

The  Assistant  Secbetabt  then  read  the 

Repobt  of  the  Council  to  tee  Amntjal  Gbmebal  Meeting* 

1.  The  number  of  Fellows  is  now  so  gpreat-— viz.,  8572,  and  the 
motives  which  have  induced  them  to  join  the  Society  are  so 
different,  and  in  some  respects  contradictory,  that  it  has  been 
difilcult  to  conduct  it6  affairs  so  aa'to  satisfy  all  parties.  Begard 
for  science,  lovo  for  flowers  and  flower  shows,  social  motives, 
the  convenience  of  using  the  Garden  at  South  Kensinffton,  and 
the  International  E^ibition  privileges,  have  each  had  a  share 
in  attracting  Fellows  into  the  Society,  and  it  is  plain  that  some 
of  these  objects  must  necessarily  be  antagonistic  to  each  other. 
The  Council  have  always  endeavoured  to  adjust  them,  or  to  hold 
an  even  balance  between  them,  as  far  as  possible  studying  in 
every  case  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  without  losing 
sight  of  the  special  objects  for  which  the  Society  was  founded 
and  exists ;  but  they  have  to  acknowledge  that  tnis  has  some- 
times proved  beyond  their  power.  The  c;reat  difficulty  which 
they  have  latterly  had  to  encounter  has  been  to  reconcile  the 
incompatible  de&ires  of  those  who  value  the  Intemational  £x* 
hibitions,  and  of  tliose  who  prefer  the  comparative  privacy  and 
quiet  of  the  Gardens.  It  is  impossible  to  satisfy  both,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  Council  in  former  years  to  take  a  middle  course 
proved,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  neither.    Last  year  they  followed  a  more  decided  course,  and 


accepting  the  Intemational  Exhibition  as  an  accomplished  lact, 
they  thought  it  for  the  interest  of  the  Society  that  the  two 
establishments  should  work  harmoniously  together,  and  accord- 
ingly entered  into  the  arrangements  with  the  Commissioneis 
with  which  the  Fellows  are  familiar,  by  which  each  Fellow 
obtained  free  access  to  the  Exhibition  as  well  as  to  the  Gardens. 
This,  like  the  arrangement  of  the  previous  year,  has  proved  suc- 
cessful flnandally,  and  the  C6uncil  believe  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  majority,  although  they  are 
aware  that  a  valued  portion  of  the  Fellows  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  the  Garden  and  Society  kept  distinct  from  the 
Exhibition.  The  Council^  looking  to  the  position  of  matters 
and  the  necessity  of  circumstances,  are  satisfied  that  their  policy 
in  this  respect  was  wise  and  ought  to  be  persisted  in.  They 
accordingly  have  done  their  best  to  make  arrangements  wim 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  present  year,  and  they  are 
now  engaged  in  a  negotiation  which  they  hope  to  bring  to  a 
successful  issue  in  time  for  this  year's  working. 

2.  The  Provinoial  Show  at  Birmingham  last  summer  proved 
an  unqualified  success,  notwithstanding  that  the  weather  was 
as  unpropitious  as  ever  marred  the  splendour  and  success  of 
the  Shows  at  Chiswiok.  The  nett  proceeds  left  to  the  ersdit  of 
the  Society  a  sum  of  ^10^,  after  handing  over  to  the  local 
establishment  a  similar  sum  as  their  well-deserved  share  of  the 
amount  realised.  It  has  been  decided  to  hold  next  year's  Show 
at  Bath,  horn  which  the  Council  receive  every  assurance  thai  a 
satisfactory  result  will  be  attained. 

8.  For  the  details  of  Isst  year's  receipts  and  expenditure  the 
Council  refer  to  the  accoimts  annexed,  nothing  in  them  appear- 
ing to  invite  special  oomment  on  the  part  of  the  Council. 

4.  The  str^le  in  which  the  Gardens  ooth  at  South  Kensington 
and  Chiswick  have  been  maintained,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  functions  of  the  various  Committees  and  the  duties  of  the 
officers  of  the  Society  have  been  performed,  has,  ii  is  trusted, 
been  such  as  to  merit  the  approval  of  the  Society,  as  they  have 
that  of  the  Cotmcil. 

5.  The  Council  append  the  Beport  from  the  Horticultural' 
Directors  (see  page  1^}  and  the  Professor  of  Botany. 

The  CHAniMAM. — ^In  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  any  Fellow 
to  express  his  opinion,  I  will  now  move  that  the  Beport  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  W.  Wilson  S^tthdebs. — billow  me  to  second  the  motion, 
and  to  bring  before  the  Meeting  the  fact  that  an  important 
document  has  been  placed  ifx  the  hands  of  the  Chairman,  which 
will  be  read  to  you. 

The  CHATRifAN. — I  wish  to  state  that  the  Council  of  the  Society 
has  this  morning  received  a  most  important  letter  from  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  deals  with  aJk 
the  questions  hitherto  debated  or  discussed  between  those  two 
bodies;  and  I  am  sure  the  Fellows  will  feel  it  was  impossible 
for  us,  having  only  received  the  letter  this  morning,  to  give 
matured  advice  as  to  receiving  it  as  a  whole  or  a  part  of  an'y 
business  for  the  future ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  wish  to  take 
the  Fellows  further  into  our  confidence  [hear,  hear].  I  will 
ask  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  read  the  letter,  and  I  hope  the 
Fellows  will  be  tender 'upon  a  document  which  shows  great  con- 
sideration for  our  Society,  and  concerning  which  the  Council 
has  not  as  yet  had  time  to  have  the  detaUs. 

The  Assistaet  Secbetabt  read  the  letter,  as  follows : — 

6,  ffmrtngtop  Ooi«,  Febnuoy  8th,  1878. 
Bn,— HftTing  eommimleatod  to  ttie  CommlttM  of  Mani^mant  -of  Her 
Hajevty'o  CSommiMioDen  the  reBoltg  of  the  lengthened  oonnderation  -which 
hu  been  given  by  the  Oonnoil  of  the  Boyal  HortieQltQnJ  Society  to  fhemauis 
of  bxinging  about  a  doser  nnlon  of  the  interests  of  the  OominiwriniWTi  and 
the  Sodiety,  I  am  xkow  directed  by  the  Committee  of  Management  to  eubmit 
for  the  oonsideiation  of  the  Gonndl  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  The  Soole^  to  admit  to  the  portions  of  the  estate  leased  to  them,  and 
to  the  Flower  Shows  at  Kensingtoii,  all  the  Tisitors  to  the  Exhibition,  eauMpi- 
ing  on  Sundays,  and  the  CommiBsioners  to  hare  the  use  of  the  arcades  lor 
exhibition  purposes,  as  in  187S,  but  arrangements  to  be  made,  when  neeesaazy, 
to  accommodate  the  Society's  Shows  in  ue  aroadee. . 

2.  Hie  Fellows  of  the  Society  now  on  the  books  to  be  entitled  to  one  non- 
transferable  tldket  of  admission  to  the  Eihibition  and  Gardens  for  each  gufaoea 
that  they  pay  to  the  Society.  Life  Fellows  now  on  the  books  to  hare  oorre> 
spending  pKiTQeges.  Debenture-holders  to  have  one  season  ticket  tat  the 
ExhibiUon. 

8.  The  annual  subscription  to  the  Society  and  for  Exhibition  seaaon  tiekcts 
to  be  the  same,  and  only  to  be  altered  by  mutual  consent. 

4b  The  receipts  from  the  Exhibition  and  (Hurdena  on  ereiy  Wednesday 
during  the  Exhibition  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Commissioneni  and 
the  Society.  On  the  other  days  of  the  week  the  receipts  ficom  the  Exhibitaoa 
and  Oudens  to  be  the  property  of  the  Oommissioners. 

5.  The  Commissioners  to  undertake  the  efficient  and  proper  maintfloance  of 
the  conserratory  and  gardens  at  Kensington,  and  bear  the  cost  of  repaixs, 
rates,  and  taxes  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  leased  by  the  Oom- 
missioners to  the  Society. 

0.  The  Society  to  pay  to  the  Oommissioners  one-half  of  the  total  sum  re* 
eeived  by  it  for  yeaify-paying  Fellows'  tickets,  and  the  Commissioners  to  pay 
to  the  Society  one-hidf  of  their  total  receipts  for  season  tickets,  so  long  as  th« 
totfld  amount  received  by  the  Commissioners  on  account  of  Exhibition  season 
tickets  does  not  exceed  £4000.  Beyond  this  all  the  subscriptions  reoeiTe4  by 
the  Commissioners  for  season  tickets  to  be  the  property  of  the  Commissioneis. 

7.  The  Commissioners  to  pay  to  the  Society  annually  the  sum  of  £4400,  of 
which  £2000  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  formation  of  an  accumulating  re- 
demption fund,  for  tiie  extinction  of  the  debeutuxe  debt,  and  the  remainder 
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towmrds  the  pauneni  to  the  Onmmigrinneri  of  tha  naial  reMrred  to  tham 
under  the  teeaa  to  the  Soeiety. 

a  In  settling  the  ennnel  ■eeonnte  of  the  Sodety,  the  Soelefey  A«U  not 
be  eheiged  with  the  one>flfteanth  pert  of  the  eiiaiing  life  eompoeittoBe. 

0.  No  more  life  uembwi  to  be  aooepted  duing  the  cwntfnnenee  of  thie 


10.  Theee  anvigemeots  to  be  lor  the  whole  tenn  of  the  Society's  lesse,  bat 
Co  be  determinable  by  the  Conunlssioners  st  twelve  months'  notice. 

I  hATO  the  honoor  to  be,  Sir,  yoor  obedient  sermnt, 

Hunr  T.  D.  Boott,  MaJ.-Qen., 
Jamm»  Bicbaxds,  Eeg.,  Besntaiy. 

Aasiflt.  Secveteiy,  BoyelHoii.  Boeie^. 

A  Pellow  asked  whether  forty-guinea  mex^hen  were  only  to 
liAve  one  admission. 

The  Assistant  Sicbetabt. — ^No.  Four. 

Sir  Axrasi)  Sladb  said  he  believed  he  should  be  in  order  im 
Tnalriii^  a  few  remarks  npon  the  motion  that  the  Beport  be 
adoptea,  and  also  upon  the  important  letter  jost  read  to  the 
Meeting.    He  believed  the  ooinion  he  was  about  to  express  re- 
presented not  only  his  own,  out  that  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  Fellows  who  resided  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  of  the 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  respect  to  annual  exhi- 
bitions.   There  had  been  a  growing  feeling  of  dissatiafaction 
flkinongst  the  Fellows  in  that  neighbourhood,  seeing  that  their 
privileges  had  been  gradually  invaded  and  handed  over  to  others 
t cheers],  and  also  a  growing  dissatisfaction  at  seeing  the  nrivi- 
le^B  thev  thought  they  would  enjoy  in  these  Gardens  oeing 
enjoyed  by  others  [hear,  hear]  ;  and  that  feeling  would  be  in- 
tensified when  they  found  that  if  the  present  proposals  were 
acceded  to,  so  far  from  these  Gardens  being  an  advantage  to  the 
neighbourhood,  they  would  become  exacUy  uie  oppo^te  [cheers] . 
It  would  drive  people  away,  and  not  only  the  Fellows  but  those 
wlio  had  property  in  the  neighbourhood  would  find  it  much 
deteriorated  [hear,  hearj.    Last  year  complaint  was  made  that 
the  arcades  which  were  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows  were 
stint  against  them,  and  could  not  be  entered  without  making  an 
express  payment.    They  had  been  deprived  from  time  to  time 
of  different  exits  to  the  Gardens;  and  it  had  also  been  com- 
plained of  that  Icffge  parties  of  excursionists  who  had  come 
to  the  Exhibition  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  private  Gardens 
of  the  HorMeultural  Society  without  making  adequate  payment. 
Bat  all  these  causes  of  complaint  were  about  to  be  increased 
tenfold  by  the  proposition  before  the  Meeting  [oheers].    He 
should  now  discuss  the  letter  of  the  Commissioners.   He  noticed 
in  the  letter  it  was  stated  that  the  writer  had  communicated 
"  the  results  of  the  lengthened  consideration  which  has  been 
given  by  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  to  the 
means  of  bringing  about  a  closer  union  of  the  interests  of  the 
Commissioners  and  the  SocieW."    Now,  he  (Sir  A.  Slade),  con- 
tended that  it  was  impossible  then  to  discuss  the  letter  properly 
nidess  they  had  before  them  the  correspondence  on  the  part  of 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  [cheers].    It  was  proposed  to 
admit  to  the  Gardens  and  to  all  tne  flower  shows  the  visitors  to 
the  Exhibition ;  but  that  would  bring  such  a  mob  to  the  Gardens 
that  no  person  would  go  into  them  who  wished  not  to  be  crushed 
[hear,  hear].    Next,  tne  Commissioners  were  to  have  the  use  of 
the  arcades,  and  that  was  a  i>oint  he  should  strongly  object  to 
[hur.  hear].    Witii  regard  to  the  financial  proposals,  the  letter 
said  that  the  Society  was  to  receive  JglOOO  [There  was  a  t3rpo- 
graphical  error  in  the  letter  referred  to],  or  half  the  total  receipts 
of  the  Commissioners'  season  tickets.    Unless  they  were  told 
what  that  was  they  might  reidly  give  much  more  than  the  J91000 
in  order  to  receive  so  much  [hear,  hear].    By  the  last  clause  no 
power  was  given  to  the  Society  to  terminate  the  arrangements. 
That  was  a  sound  bargain  [a  laugh] .    The  Commissioners  might 
dictate  to  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  annual  bargain  turn  them 
out  of  the  Gkffdens.    But  they  would  never  do  so.    They  could 
never  cover  these  Gardens,  and  that  being  so,  he  did  not  think 
they  could  find  more  desirable  tenants ;  but  the  day  they  did 
turn  them  out  they  would  sign  the  death-warrant  of  these  inter- 
national Exhibitions  altogether  [hear,  and  oheers],  because  he 
believed  there  was  a  very  widespread  feeling  amongst  the  trading 
eommnnity  against  what  they  considered  was  an  unfair  compe- 
tition [hear,  hear].    If  the  Commissioners,  in  addition  to  op- 
posing the  trading  interests  of  the  community,  opposed  the 
wishes  of  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood, 
that  day  they  would  sign  the  death-warrant  of  the  annual  Exhi- 
bitions at  Kensington    [cheers].     He  should  now  move  this 
resolution  or  amendment — ^''That  this  Meeting  looks  to  the 
Council  to  protect  the  Fellows  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
and  privileges,  especiaUv  in  the  use  of  all  the  arcades  and  the 
conservatory  as  part  of  the  Gardens ;  to  exclude  the  pubUo  from 
the  Gardens  except  upon  an  adequate  payment;  to  obtain  for 
the  Fellows  the  use  of  all  the  entrances  and  exits;  and  the 
Meeting  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  Gsf  dens  should  be  opened 
at  an  earlier,  and  closed  at  a  later  hour  than  at  present." 

Mr.  PowNALL,  upon  a  question  of  order,  said  that  this  letter 
had  only  been  received  by  the  Council  that  morning :  were  they 
to  receive  it  as  part  of  the  Beport  ?  because  it  appeared  to  him 
'  that  these  were  two  distinct  things. 

The  Chaibxan  said  Mr.  FpwnaU  was  quite  right.    The  Beport  I 


was  an  emanation  from  the  Council,  but  the  letter  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  still  under  their  consideration. 

Sir  Charles  Daubenxy  observed  that  the  writer  of  the  letter 
stated  that  which  showed  that  correspondence  had  been  going 
forward  between  the  two  bodies.  The  letter  had  been  read  to 
the  Meeting,  and  he  thought  he  was  right  in  saying,  that  as  a 

Eart  of  the  Beport  it  had  been  read  to  the  Meeting  [no,  and 
ear],  although  the  Council  had  not  made  up  its  mind  as  to  the 
details.  Still  they  saw  by  the  first  part  of  the  letter  that  corre- 
spondence had  been  going  on,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he 
looked  upon  this  letter  as  the  answer  of  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners to  the  propositions  of  the  Council ;  and  so  far,  then, 
he  maintained  they  were  in  order  in  considering  this  very  im- 

Eortant  let^r,  because  if  they  did  not  do  so  he  could  not  see 
ow  they  could  have  any  voice  in  the  matter.  It  was,  he 
thought,  advisable  to  consider  the  letter,  because  they  were  all 
snxious  that  the  Council  should  be  in  possession  of  the  feelings 
of  a  very  large  majority,  not  only  upon  what  had  happened  m 
that  room,  but  upon  what  was  now  before  them.  He  'fully 
agreed  with  Sir  Alfred  Slade  that  the  Fellows  had  been  unfairly 
treated  [hear,  hear].  They  had  not  subscribed  originally  to 
the  Gardens  or  entered  into  them  with  the  idea  of  being  so 
overwhelmed  with  an  enormous  number  of  people.  They  had 
an  idea  it  was  to  be  a  place  of  recreation,  but  not  for  the  entire 

EubliC'-^for  all  those  who  came  to  see  the  Exhibition  [hear, 
ear].  He  thought  he  might  make  some  remarks  as  to  the 
conduct  of  some  of  those  who  were  admitted  last  year.  By  one 
of  the  rules  Fellows  were  not  allowed  to  smoke.  He  pleaded 
^vdltj  to  smoking  [laughter],  but  he  had  never  lighted  a  cigar 
in  the  (Hrdens — first,  because  it  was  contrary  to  rule;  and 
secondly,  because  in  a  place  like  that,  smoking  was  not  only  an 
inconvenience,  but  an  act  of  great  disrespect  to  the  ladies  and 
others,  who  would  find  themselves,  perhaps,  under  the  trees 
witn  a  fellow  smoking,  not  good  but  abominable  tobacco 
[laughter].  But  only  last  Saturday  two  ladies  had  smoke 
puffed  into  their  faces.  If  he  smoked,  he  should  have  a  man 
after  him ;  but  how  was  it  that  the  rules  were  not  enforced,  that 
persons  were  in  the  Gardens  smoking,  eating  sandwiches,  and 

turning  the  place  into 

A  MehbiEb.— A  tea  garden  [laughter] . 

Sir  C.  Daubbnet  went  on  to  say  that  the  way  in  which  these 
people  conducted  themselves  had  become  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance, and  it  was  the  business  of  that  Meeting  to  protest  against 
a  repetition  of  such  conduct  [hear,  hear] .  Now,  he  found  by 
this  document  that  the  Society  was  to  allow  all  visitors  to  the 
Exhibition  admission  to  the  Gardens.  As  it  was,  the  crowd  at 
the  flower  shows  was  so  vast  that  at  two  in  the  afternoon  i  iwas 
quite  impossible  tp  pass  along  the  Gardens.  But  how  would  it 
be  when  ail  the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  were  allowed  to  go 
in  ?  It  would  result  in  this,  that  the  Fellows  would  have  to 
give  way  to  the  mob,  and  tiie  families  of  the  Fellows  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  enjoyment  of  that  for  which  they  had  paid  [hear, 
nearj.  The  last  clause  of  the  proposals,  making  the  lease  de- 
terminable at  the  wish  of  the  Commissioners,  was  most  objection- 
able. By  the  clause  they  were  handing  themselves  over  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Her  Maiesty's  Exhibition  bound  hand  and 
foot  [cheers].  They  could  not  prevent  the  Commissioners 
doing  anything  they  liked,  and,  as  Sir  Alfred  Slade  remarked, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  power  given  to  the  Council  of  the 
Society  to  put  anv  termination  to  the  lease  themselves.  The 
whole  matter  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners.  He 
thought  that  the  most  objeetionable  clause  which  could  be 
worded.  He  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  Sir  Alfred  Siade's 
amendment,  and  hoped  to  see  it  carried  by  the  meeting  in  justice 
to  themselves  [cheers]. 

Mr.  S.  H.  GonsoN  congratulated  the  mover  and  seconder  of 
the  amendment)  upon  the  able  expositions  they  had  given  of  the 
existing  state  of  things.  What  was  the  position  of  the  Society 
now  ?  At  the  last  meeting  there  was  a  sum  of  MlOO  which  was 
disallowed  by  the  Expenses  Conunittee,  and  yet  not  a  word  ol 
explanation  was  given  by  any  member  of  the  Committee  as  to 
how  it  had  been  charged.  But  how  did  they  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  Fellows  ?  By  putting  the  item  into  the  capital  account^ 
which  was  neither  business-like  nor  creditable  [hear,  hear]. 
Then  there  was  no  account  to  show  what  the  liabilities  were, 
nor  was  there  any  account  to  show  what  was  due  to  them,  so 
that  they  might  take  it  for  granted  that  they  were  indebted 
£931,  and  that  they  had  to  pay  the  Commissioners  iiliSOO.  He 
doubted  very  mucn  whether  the  Council  had  gone  into  the 
question  of  the  agreement  and  charter.  If  they  had,  they  would 
have  found  that  for  the  first  five  years  they  were  to  pay  no  rent, 
and  that  for  the  next  five  years  they  were  to  pay  a  sum  equi- 
valent to  £2Li5.  They  had  gone  back  to  the  position  in  which 
they  stood  in  1866,  and  it  was  of  vast  importance  that  some- 
thing should  be  done.  He  pointed  out  that  under  the  charter 
there  was  a  ready  means  provided  for  settling  all  disputes.  It 
was  his  intention  to  have  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  Beport  of  the  Council  should  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
three  I^eUows,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  and  that  they 
should  ascertain  the  generfd  state  of  the  Society,  and  report  to 
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the  next  General  Meeting.  He  did  think  that  after  the  receipt 
of  the  letter  something  to  that  effect  shonld  be  done.  They 
should  recollect  they  were  fighting  the  President  and  the  Council 
[time,  and  question] .  Mr.  Godson  was  speaking  next  of  some 
of  the  Members  of  Council,  and 

Mr.  PowNALL  rose  to  a  point  of  order,  and  said  the  question 
before  them  was  that  of  the  Beport,  and  the  letter  which  had 
been  read  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  Godson  said  they  could  not  now  discuss  both,  but  to 
follow  out  the  observations  he  was  making  he  might  say  that  at 
the  last  Meeting  he  showed  that  the  gentlemen  who  were  re- 
elected at  one  meeting  were  turned  out  the  next — ^just  like  buU- 
plaving — one  went  out  and  the  other  went  in  [cries  of  "  time  "] . 
Pia  Lord  Londesborough  ever  attend  a  meeting  ? 

The  Chaibxan. — I  am  very  sorry  to  interfere  with  Mr.  God- 
son, with  whom  I  have  had  several  passages  in  this  room;  but 
there  are  gentlemen  here  who  have  brought  forward  matters 
with  extreme  ability,  intelligence,  and  moderation,  and  although 
we  are  willing  to  wait  untu  five  o'clock  to  hear  Mr.  GK>dBon'8 
strictures  upon  our  personal  wants,  it  is  not  fair  to  tiiiose  genUe- 
men  who  came  down  at  a  sacrifice  of  their  time  to  hear  a  dis- 
cussion upon  their  moderate  proposals  [Series  of  hear,  hear]. 
Let  Mr.  Godson  reserve  his  strictures  until  the  end  of  the  Meet- 
ing, and  we  will  sit  here  and  fight  the  battle  out  with  him  [hear, 
and  laughter]. 

Mr.  Godson  said  that  was  not  quite  fair.  He  expected,  as  an 
Englishman,  fair  play.  He  did  not  come  there  to  ask  a  favour, 
but  simply  stood  upon  his  right.  He  would  ask  whether  £100,000 
was  or  was  not  in  their  property  ?  They  had  paid  that  for  it, 
and  were  the  gardens  to  produce  nothing  ?  By  the  charter  the 
centre  arcade,  and  the  conservatory,  and  the  arcades  on  each 
side  all  belonged  to  the  Socie^,  and  he  would  ask  any  gentle- 
man whether,  after  paying  £100,000,  the  Council  had  not  been 
hardly  dealt  with,  and  whether  the  Council  were  not  dealing 
hardly  with  the  Fellows  ?  That  probably  was  ihe  last  time  he 
would  come  there,  for  practically  the  whole  business  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Ci/ABSON  submitted  that  the  only  question  before  the 
Meeting  was  the  adoption  of  the  Beport.  It  woidd  be  exoeed- 
in^v  inconvenient  to  deal  with  the  Beport  and  the  letter  together. 

The  Chaibicak.— I  quite  agree  with  you,  but  I  had  a  diunclina- 
tion  to  stop  anyone.  I  wished  to  go  into  the  question  of  the 
Beport,  and  that  was  the  reason  I  interfered  with  Mr.  Godson. 

Mr.  MoNTAouE  rose,  as  a  cormtry  member,  to  support  the 
amendment,  because  as  they  had  heard  of  the  ^reat  inconve- 
nience suffered  by  the  town  members  by  those  visiting  the  Ex- 
hibition making  use  of  the  gardens,  he  wished  to  say  it  was  also 
a  very  great  mconvenience  to  coumtry  members  when  they 
came  to  London  to  find  the  Gardens  flooded  by  persons  who 
paid  for  admission  to  the  Exhibition.  He  did  not  say  these 
persons  were  not  as  good  as  themselves,  but  he  thought  it  was 
very  unfair  to  the  Fellows,  and  was  a  reason  why  the  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  supported.  The  Beport  itself  was  not  a  satis- 
factorv  one.  It  dealt  with  certain  categories  of  Fellows^and 
said  that  many  joined  through  the  love  of  flower  shows.  Well, 
he  was  sure  tnese  had  a  ^eater  interest  in  horticultore  than 
those  who  joined  for  the  Intemational  Exhibition  privileges. 
Then  they  were  told  in  the  Beport  that  the  Council  had  great 
difiicultv  in  satisfying  all  parties,  but  they  all  knew  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  satisfy  even  two  parties.  Last  year,  during 
the  flower  shows,  they  were  shut  on  from  their  own  arcades, 
and  their  ladies  had  to  go  through  the  rain  instead  of  through 
.the  arcades,  which  were  erected  so  that  ladies  and  delicate 
people  might  have  shelter  when  proceeding  to  their  curriaees. 
jQe  should  not  touch  upon  the  letter  because  the  Council  nad 
not  had  time  to  look  into  it,  but  he  would  say  that  under  this 
proposal  the  Council  would  become  almost  the  slaves  of  the  Com- 
missioners, because  the  latter  were  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
the  CounoU,  maintain  the  Gardens,  execute  the  repairs,  and  pay 
the  rates  and  taxes.  The  Council  had  got  no  hold  over  tlie 
Commissioners  [hear,  hear].  The  Commissioners  oould  do 
what  they  liked  with  the  Gardens,  and  the  Society  would  have 
no  control  as  to  the  expenditure  [hear,  hear].  Some  day  they 
would  find  themselves  snut  out  in  the  cold,  and  would  have  to 
go  to  their  ^;ardens  at  Cbiswick.  The  Commissioners  were  to 
give  the  Society  the  half  of  what  did  not  exceed  £4000.  and  the 
Society  was  to  give  the  Commissioners  a  sum  of  nearly  £4000. 
They  must  not  forget  that  these  Commissioners  are  tne  Com- 
missioners of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  therefore  when  it  was 
alleged  that  it  was  stricUyfor  the  promotion  of  science,  he 
might  say  he  did  not  think  horticultural  science  would  be  pro- 
moted by  handing  over  the  Gardens  and  their  management  to 
the  Commissioners  [hear,  hear].  In  conclusion  hebe^^ed  most 
cordially  to  support  the  amendment  on  the  proposition  that 
the  Beport  be  received  [cheers]. 

Mr.  Habby  Yeitch  asked  for  some  explanation  as  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  Chairman  at  the  liut  meeting  as  to  the 
management  of  the  Society  as  it  existed  in  1862. 

Mr.  Saundbss  said  he  happened  to  have  been  Chairman  upon 
that  occasion,  and  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  amend- 


ment. It  began  by  stating  that  "this  Meeting  looks  to  the 
Council  to  protect  the  Fellows  in  their  rights  and  privileges, 
and  first  to  maintain  the  use  of  all  the  arcades  and  the  conser- 
vatory as  part  of  the  Gardens."  That  was  exactiy  the  point 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Yeitch.  The  Council  strongly  felt  last 
year  that  the  arcades  had  been  taken  away  from  the  Fellows^ 
and  that  they  should  not  submit  to  anything  but  the  return  of 
tiie  arcades  for  themselves  again ;  and  the  mind  of  the  Council^ 
he  was  sure,  was  still  this,  that  the  arcades  and  the  conservatory 
should  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows.  As  he  understood 
it,  the  proposition  of  the  Commissioners  was  that  the  Fellows 
should  nave  the  arcades,  but  if  the  former  wished  to  put  up  any 
article  for  exhibition — ^it  might  be  horticulture — they  might  do 
so  in  the  arcades ;  and  there  seemed  no  great  objection  to  that. 
Then  as  to  excluding  the  public  from  the  (Hrdens  except  upon 
an  adequate  payment,  they  must  all  recollect  that  they  admitted 
the  public  at  all  times  on  the  payment  of  l9.,  and  sometimes 
for  6d. ;  and  that  when  there  were  shows,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
rush  a  high  price  of  admission  was  put  on.  Then  as  to  main- 
taining the  use  of  all  entrances  and  exits  throughout  the  year, 
the  difficulty  was  that  the  Commissioners  havmg  given  them 
six-months  notice  to  give  up  the  north-east  and  north-west 
entranoes^they  had  only  one  entrance  at  present,  and  they  must 
submit.  However,  there  was  a  way  to  make  another  north-west 
entrance. 

Sir^C.  Daubxnet. — ^That  is  at  the  top  of  Queen's  Gate  I 
Mr.  Saundebs  believed  it  was  so.  As  to  the  Gardens  being 
opened  at  an  earlier  and  closed  at  a  later  hour,  that  was  quite 
within  the  reach  of  the  Council,  so  long  as  the  alteration  met 
the  convenience  of  the  FeUows  at  large.  These  were  the  jraints 
he  wished  to  refer  to,  in  order  to  show  what  the  difficulties  were 
respecting  the  amendment  [hear,  hear]. 

A  member  trusted  that  the  northern  entrance,  which,  for 
twelve  months  after  the  Exhibition,  was  used  neither  by  the 
Society  nor  the  Commissioners,  would  not,  after  the  next  Exhi- 
bition, be  allowed  to  remain  closed. 

Dr.  Lton  Platvaib,  M.P.,  both  as  a  member  of  the  Society 
and  one  of  the  Exhibition  Commissioners,  felt  eertain  that  all 
Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  were  desirous  of 

futting  themselves  in  the  position  of  perfectiy  honest  people 
a  laugh],  by  trying  to  carry  out,  in  the  meet  oomplete  way 
possible,  the  conditions  of  the  lease  they  had  entered  into. 
They  had  entered  into  a  lease,  and  they  had  engaged  to  pay 
£2400  per  annum  as  the  rent  of  the  Gardens.  They  had  been 
in  operation  for  about  twelve  years,  and  they  had  only  twioo 

Eaid  the  rent  they  were  bound  to  pay  the  Commissioners  by  the 
lase.  Once  it  was  paid  in  1862,  and  once  in  1871.  These  were 
the  only  two  years  in  which  the  rent  was  paid,  and  in  both  cases 
it  was  paid  through  the  Exhibition  [hear,  hear].  '*  There- 
fore," said  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  "do  not  let 
us  throw  overboard  the  Exhibition  as  hostile  to  the  intoests 
of  the  BoyaL  Horticultural  Society."  The  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners,  as  landholders,  was  not  to  put  an  end  to  their 
lease ;  and  the  Society,  on  their  part,  must  fulfil  their  obliga- 
tions, and  the  only  way  they  could  do  so  was  to  make  the  Exhi- 
bition pay  their  obligations  for  them.  .  If  they  looked  at  the 
matter  a  little  more  carefully  they  would  see  the  interests  of 
the  two  bodies  were  perfectiy  identical.  He  oould  assure  them, 
as  one  of  the  Comhiittee  of  .  Manajg^ement  of  the  Exhibition 
who  had  been  in  constant  communication  with  the  Council  of 
this  Society,  that  never  did  a  body  of  gentiemen  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  interests  of  the  Fellows  than  the  Council  had. 
They  had  met  the  Commissioners  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  but  of 
the  utmost  jealousy  as  regarded  the  interests  of  the  FeUows. 
He  did  not  think  the  Meeting  understood,  as  it  was  scarcely 
possible  they  could  understand,  the  meaning  of  the  letter,  and 
he  should  tiierefore  explain  it  in  a  few  words.  In  the  first 
place,  part  of  their  subscriptions  were  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  these  would  be  always  swiJlowed  up  in 
preserving- the  Gardens  in  an  efficient  state.  On  their  side,  the 
Commissioners  would  give  the  Society  £4400,  which  would  en- 
able them  to  p^  their  rent,  and  also  pay-off  their  debenture 
debt ;  and  tiie  effect  would  be  that  at  the  end  of  the  lease  the 
Fellows  would  have  become  honest  men— have  paid  their  rent, 
and  paid  their  debenture  debt,  and  have  £20,000  profit  in  the 
bargain  [oh!  ohl].  But  really  they  would  find  his  statement 
exact  and  correct.  Then  in  return  for  this  the  Commissioners 
asked  the  Society  to  ^ve  the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  aocees 
to  the  Gardens :  and  if  all  this  had  not*been  done  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  on  both  sides,  then,  indeed,  both  sides  had  been  mu- 
tually mistaken.  The  Commissioners  believed  the  interests  of 
the  two  bodies  were  identical ;  they  believed  that  the  interests 
of  the  Commissioners  were  bound-up  with  those  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society ;  and  that  if  the  latter  did  not  succeed,  then  one 
of  the  supports  of  the  Commissioners  was  lost.  Some  of  their 
interests  might  not  have  exactiy  coincided,  but  a  most  genuine 
spirit  of  fairness  had  existed,  and  the  Council  had  to  make 
arrangements  mutually  beneficial  for  both  bodies.  The  Society 
was  bankrupt,  or  would  be  but  for  this  arrangement. 
A  Fbllow.— You  made  it  bankrupt  llond  cheers]. 
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Dr.  Lyon  Playfaib.— Not  I,  iMcanae  I  am  only  a  recently- 
appointed  Commiseioner.  If  they  examined  into  the  whole 
case  and  the  circumstances  Borroiindingit,  they  would  find  there 
-waa  an  identity  of  interests  between  the  two  bodies,  and  if  that 
were  not  so ,  then  had  the  negotiations  failed.  As  to  the  Council, 
he  ira  sure  they  had  goarded  the  interests  ol  the  Fellows 
carefolly,  and  he  felt  certain  that  at  to-day's  Meeting  they  could 
not  get  a  body  of  men  to  serve  them  better.  He  thought  it 
light  to  let  the  Meeting  hear  both  sides  of  the  Question  [loud 
cheers]. 

Mr.  KiBDCASTLB,  M.P..  said  that  as  the  honourable  gentleman 
^ho  had  just  spoken  had  alluded  to  the  document  placed  that 
•day  in  their  hands,  perhaps  he  should  be  permitted  to  state 
■what  he  understood  would  be  the  effect  of  that  document  if  its 
.proposals  were  carried  out  [hear,  hear].  Eyeryone  who  knew 
■Br.  Playfair  listened  to  him,  when  he  spoke,  with  most  anxious 
-Bad  respectful  attention,  because  eyeryone  acquainted  with  him 
knew  he  never  talked  nonsense  [hear,  hear].  He  had  hoped 
Dr.  Playfair  would  have  said  a  little  more  about  the  document. 
So  told  them  thev  ou^ht  to  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  their 
Ceuncil,  in  fact  that  they  ought  to  put  their  heads  into— he  was 
«oing  to  say— the  mouths  of  the  Council  [laughter,  oh  I  and 
^bearj.  But  it  did  appear  to  him  that  Dr.  Playfair's  speech 
went  to  this— that  they  were  to  take  what  they  got,  and  thank 
God  for  it,  and  not  look  to  their  own  affairs  in  the  smallest 
degree  [cheersl.  It  was  impossible  for  anyone  to  analyse  this 
docoment  carefuUv  at  a  few  minutes' notice ;  but  the  practical 
result  of  it  would  be  that  the  Commissioners,  whoever  they 
might  be^  were  to  pay  £2000,  which  was  approximately  the  ex- 
senses  ex  the  Gardens  at  the  present  moment.  Then  they  were 
to  pay  not  more  than  £1000  over  as  a  portion  of  the  Exhibition 
Mason  tickets,  which  made  JgdOOO.  Then  they  were  to  pay  some- 
ihing,  on  which  Dr.  Playfair  somewhat  enlarged — a  sum  of 
i£4400.  Kowoutof  thisigi400,  asumof  JgaoOOwastoffotoBome 
siiiking  fund,  which  would  be  of  no  advantage  either  to  the 
JB'ellows  or  the  Society,  and  that  amount  was  to  represent  the 
zent,  which,  up  to  the  ]^resent  time,  ihey  had  never  paid 
£hear,  hear].  The  Commissioners  were  to  pay  us  £4400,  and 
«be  Society  was  to  pay  £2400— the  receipts  in  the  Gardens,  and 
«  sum  of  nearly  £4000,  being  about  half  the  annual  subscriptions, 
mad  the  consequence  would  be  a  loss  to  the  Society  of  about 
JCIOOO  a-year.  That  was  his  view,  and  if  he  was  mistaken  he 
■hould  be  happy  to  have  himself  set  right.  He  should  be  glad 
to  have  the  Giuraens  kept  separated  from  tiie  Exhibitions,  for  he 
looked  upon  these  Exhibitions  as  the  most  unmixed  nuisances 
••ver  invented  [hear,  no,  and  laughter].  Tradesmen  looked 
upon  them  in  the  same  light,  and  he  believed  the  Exhibitions 
would  drag  their  slow  course  along  for  a  few  years,  and  then  die 
of  inanition  [hear,  and  a  laugh].  Without  pretending  to  the 
^t  of  prophecy,  he  looked  forward  to  the  entire  loss  of  their 
arcades,  and  most  of  all  to  the  loss  of  their  liberty ;  and  he  most 
strongly  protested  against  putting  himself,  as  one  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  under  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners.  On 
ihese  grounds  he  protested  against  the  receipt  and  adoption  of 
ihe  Beport  [cheers]. 

Mr.  BoHN  said  a  great  disposition  existed  to  have  a  little  more 
strength  infused  into  the  Council.  They  had  more  of  the  1861 
anen  than  of  really  practical  men ;  and  as  one  of  the  old  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  he  very  strongly  felt  the  object  for  which  he 
associated  himseU  with  it  had  not  been  earned  out,  because, 
jnstiuid  of  having  such  Gardens  as  a  horticultural  society  should 
Jbave,  they  had  these  puppet-^ows,  which  were  every  day 
getting  worse.  He  now  rose  to  move,  that  instead  of  Lora 
Alfred  Churchill  and  Major  Trevor  Clarke,  there  should  be 
elected  as  members  of  the  Coxmcil  the  Bev.  S.  Beynolds  Hole 
mod  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  [cheers]. 

Mr.  Batbkam  said  nojperson  could  have  any  objection  to 
cither  Mr.  Hole  or  Mr.  WiUiams,  but  the  question  was  whether 
Xard  A.  Churchill  would  or  would  not  be  an  acquisition  to  the 
Council.  It  was  not  against  him  that  he  was  not  a  horticul- 
inxiat,  as  he  could  assure  the  Meeting,  alter  ten  years'  work  at 
the  Council,  that  if  they  were  all  horticulturists  they  could 
nol  get  on  with  the  work  at  all  [laughter].  They  had  a  speci- 
men that  day  of  the  great  variety  of  topics  non-horticultural 
which  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  ^e  Council.  Lord 
JL  Churchill  was  historically  connected  with  horticulture,  his 
Innether  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  two  former  Dukes  of 
Marlborough  having  been  connected  with  plants  [laughter].  As 
zegarded  Lord  Londesborough,  he  attended  once,  but  he  had 
also  attended  by  proxy  and  sent  up  the  most  magnificent  lot  of 
Orchids  over  seen  [laughter,  and  cries  of  question]. 

The  Chaibxan  said  he  should  now,  after  the  explanations 
^ven  by  Dr.  Playfair  and  his  other  colleagues,  have  remained 
ailent  if  he  had  not  thought  he  should  be  wanting  in  respect  to 
the  Meeting  if  he  did  not  express  his  entire  concurrence  in  the 
reports  they  had  made.  In  the  first  place,  he  wished  to  do  most 
anrple  justice  to  the  tone  and  moderate  manner  in  which  the 
amendment  had  been  brought  forward.  He  considered  the 
manner  in  which  the  amendment  was  introduced  and  seconded 
did  •credit  to  the  general  body  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Horticul- 


tural Society  [hear,  hear].  It  was  most  gratifying  for  the 
Council  to  be  able  in  the  same  tone  to  say  they  were,  as  they 
always  had  been,  anxious  to  steer  the  interests  of  the  Fellows 
through  a  difficult  and  intricate  channel.  Here  he  mi^ht  say, 
with  reference  to  an  allusion  by  a  gentleman  that  exhibitions 
were  declining,  and  that  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  to  ter- 
minate the  arrangements  was  a  one-sided  bargain,  fmd  that  ex- 
hibitions might  drag  on  their  existence  for  only  two  years — 
surely  there  could  be  no  great  fear  of  the  Commissioners 
putting  an  end  to  the  lease  if  they  could  only  survive  for  two 
years  [laughter].  He  was  sonv  to  hear  that  some  persons 
calling  themselves  "  gentlemen  "  had  the  other  day  smoked  in 
the  faces  of  ladies.  Now  it  was  not  necessary  to  point  out  that 
these  "  gentlemen  "  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Exhi- 
bition, as  it  was  closed  in  the  month  of  September.  He  quite 
agreed  that  the  privacy  of  the  Gardens  was  not  what  it  was 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Exhibition ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  certainly  preferable  that  the  Society  should  have 
carried  on  its  work  and  redeemed  its  debts  without  having  re- 
ference to  the  Commissioners  of  1851 ;  but  it  was  in  one  of  tiiose 
positions  in  which  finance  arbitrarily  stepped  in  and  insisted 
upon  us  accepting  conditions  not  so  pleasant  as  they  might 
have  been  if  it  were  not  for  the  pecuniary  difficulties.  He 
would  only  just  point  out  that  the  Gardens  had  been  only 
able  to  pay  their  rent  for  two  years,  and  these  were  the 
two  years  of  the  Exhibitions.  Taking  up  the  amendment, 
his  lordship  said  that,  as  regarded  the  first  sentence — ^that  the 
meeting  looked  to  the  Council  to  protect  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges^—he  begged  to  tell  Sir  Alfred  Slade  that  the  Council  were 
entirely  in  accord  with  him  on  that  point,  and  were  most 
anxious  to  protect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Fellows.  As 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  public,  at  present  there  was  a  sixpenny 
day,  but  under  a  new  resolution  that  would  be  done  away  with, 
and  there  would  be  no  lower  admission  to  the  Gardens  tnan  Is. 
Then,  as  regarded  the  use  of  all  the  entrances,  Mr.  Saunders 
had  told  them  that  sll  the  entrances,  except  one,  were  not  the 
property  of  the  Society,  and  the  only  chance  they  had  of  getting 
other  entrances  was  by  acting  cordially  and  on  amicable  terms, 
and  trying  to  exercise  their  influence  on  the  friendly  spirit 
and  courtesy  of  the  Commissioners  of  1861.  As  to  the  opening 
and  dosing  of  the  Gardens,  he  was  sure  the  object  in  view  would 
have  been  aooomplidied  long  ago  if  any  Fellow  had  made  a 
private  representation  to  the  Council.  Tlken,  as  to  Mr.  Bohn's 
remarks  about  increasing  the  practical  element  in  the  Council, 
and  eliminating  what  he  (the  Chairman),  called  the  **  west-end  " 
element ;  he  could  assure  the  Meeting  that  he  had  remained  in 
the  Council  in  consequence  of  repeated  representations  that  he 
should  not  desert  them  in  the  midst  of  their  difficulties ;  but  he 
placed  his  seat  at  the  Board  at  the  disposal  of  any  other  gentle- 
man who  might  be  selected  and  be  more  worthy  of  their  con- 
fidence [no].  In  conclusion  his  lordship  said  he  was  ready  to 
resign  his  seat,  and  that  would  enable  them  to  place  Lord 
Londesborough  and  Lord  A.  Churchill,  who  said  he  was  most 
anxious  to  take  a  practical  part  in  the  business,  upon  the  CounciL 
Sir  C.  Daubenet  wished'  to  ask  whether  a  special  meeting 
would  be  called  to  acquaint  the  Fellows  what  they  proposed  to 
do  upon  the  letter  of  the  Commissioners  [cheers]. 

Professor  Tenmaitt  remarked  that  the  Zoolo^cal  Society 
would  be  bankxtipt  if  it  did  not  give  great  privileges  to  the 
public.  One-third  of  the  income  came  from  the  ordinary 
sources,  one-third  from  the  It.  admissions ;  but  by  far  the  largest 
third  came  from  the  sixpenny  admissions. 

Mr.  Clutton  wished  to  bring  one  view  of  the  financial  posi- 
tion before  the  Meeting.  According  to  the  letter  the  Council 
were  to  pay  £4400— £2400  in  the  form  of  rent,  and  £2000  towards 
paying  off  the  debenture  debt.  .  They  were  also  to  pay  a  further 
sum  of  £2000,  or  such  sum  as  would  be  represented  by  half  their 
annual  admission  tickets.  That  amounted  to  £6200,  and  then 
the  Commissioners  took  upon  themselves  the  maintenance, 
repairs,  and  rates  and  taxes  of  the  Gardens,  and  that  sum 
amounted  to  about  £4200.  Th6  Society  expended  upon  horticul- 
ture, including  Chiswick,  about  £6000,  and  upon  these  Gardens 
a  sum  of  about  £4000,  and  it  was  that  £4000  which  the  Boyal 
Commissioners  excluded  from  half  the  annual  subscriptions, 
so  that  it  might  be  assumed  that  they  got  from  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions a  sum  equal  to  Uie  maintenance  of  the  gardens  [hear, 
hear].  It  was  said  that,  supposing  the  arrangements  to  be 
carried  out,  the  Society  would  oe  losers.  He  could  assure  the 
Meeting  he  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  by  means  of  the  arrangement  the  Society  would 
be  in  a  better  position  by  £1000  per  annum  than  it  was  at  the 
present  time ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  the  Society  would  pay  its 
rent  of  £2400  a-year,  and  also  place  £2000  a-year  towards  the 
redemption  of  the  debenture  debt.  It  should  be  recollected  that 
the  Society  was  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  Gardens,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  lor  the  Boyal  Commissioners  they  would  not  be  in 
possession  of  them  now  under  lease,  because  the  lease  would 
have  lapsed  by  reason  of  the  non-payment  of  rent,  according  to 
a  provision  in  the  lease.  Were  the  gentlemen  present  prepared 
to  give  up  these  Gardens  if  ^ey  did  not  t>ay  their  rent  ? 
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Sir  A.  Slade.— Yes  [oh!]. 

Mr.  Glutton. — Well,  it  is  better  to  get  hall  ft  loaf  than  no 
hread.  You  will  neyer  he  ahle  to  keep  up  Chiswick  without  a 
loss. 

Mr.  BoHK. — ^I  mil  explain  that. 

Mr.  Godson.— I  deny  it. 

The  Bey.  C.  P.  Peach  wished  to  know  whether  the  Meeting 
would  be  pledg[ed,  by  adoptins  the  Beport,  to  receiye  the  letter 
of  the  Commissioners,  or  whether  the  two  things  were  not  per- 
fectly distinct  ?  It  was  perfectly  impossible  to  go  through  these 
ten  propositions  and  debate  them  properly.  He  should  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate  in  order  to  fix  a  time  for  taking 
these  ten  propositions  into  consideration,  and  also  for  revising 
the  bye-laws,  which  had  been  put  in  decidedly  contrary  to  the 
charter  of  tne  Society.  He  sunply  wished  to  know  whether 
the  acceptance  of  the  Beport  tied  them  to  accept  the  ten  pro- 
positions of  the  Boyal  Conmiissioners  ? 

The  Chaisxan  had  tried  to  make  it  ^uite  clear  tbat  the  Meet- 
ing, in  Yoting  the  BeporL  did  not  tie  itself  to  accept  the  letter ; 
even  the  Council  themselves  were  not  bound  by  it. 

Mr.  Peach. — Then  the  adjournment  of  the  Meeting  can  be 
moved  afterwards  ? 

The  CHAnufAN. — ^You  can  move  anything  you  please. 

Sir  A.  Sladb  remarked  that  in  the  Benort  it  was  stated,  re- 
specting the  Exhibition,  tbat  the  Council  "  were  satisfied  that 
their  policy  was  wise,  and  ought  to  be  persisted  in."  Now,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  Sir  Charles  Daubeney,  he  asked  the 
Meeting,  in  adopting  the  resolution,  to  express  their  opinion 
that  the  policy  of  the  Coundl  was  not  wise,  and  ought  not  to  be 
persistea  in  [cheers]. 

Sir  C.  Daubeney.— I  would  ask  you,  my  lord,  whether  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  us  to  consider  this  letter  of  the  Com- 
missioners before  the  propositions  in  it  are  finally  agreed  to  ? 

The  Chahucan  said  he  should  consult  with  his  colleagues  on 
the  subject. 

After  a  short  consultation, 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  told  the  Meeting  that  the  Counci 
had  not  made  up  their  minds  upon  the  Commissioners'  letter, 
and  had  they  done  so  they  would  have  given  the  Fellows  an 
opportunity  of  saying  "aye"  or  "no"  to  it.    Viewing  it  from 
this  point,  the  matter  being  of  an  exceptional  nature,  the 
»2k}uncil  thought  it  desirable  and  reasonable  to  call  a  special 
.general  meeting,  to  enable  the  Fellows  to  see  whether  they 
ould  agree  with  whatever  conclusion  the  Council  came  to  or  not. 
in  the  event  of  the  Meeting  disapproving  whatever  arrangement 
the  Council  came  to.  the  Council  would  resign  in  a  body,  and  the 
Meeting  would  call  together  another  governing  body  in  their 
place.    "When  he  said  the  Council  acceded  to  tUs,  it  was  very 
important  that  the  Meetine  should  accept  the  Beport,  considering 
that  the  amendment  which  Sir  A.  Sladie  had  proposed  was  really 
and  virtually  agreed  to  by  the  Council  in  almost  every  one  of  the 
particulars,  except  that  as  to  restoring  the  permanent  entrances 
and  exits,  which  were  not  the  Coundrs  to  restore.    Therefore,  if 
the  Meeting  met  the  Council  in  this  wav,  and  accepted  its  Be- 
port, they  might  consider  that  no  final  agreement  would  be 
made  between  the  Council  and  the  Commissioners  without  a 
final  general  meeting  [hear,  hear].    He  thought  the  Council 
might  appeal  to  the  Meeting  whether  the  former  were  not  acting 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  were  anxious  to  do  everything  l^ey 
could  to  meet  the  Fellows  firmly  on  the  subject  [hear,  hear  J . 
Thev  would  not  have  long  to  wait  for  the  result,  because  the 
whole  thing  must  be  settled  with  the  Commissioners  within  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  therefore  the  special  general  meeting 
will  follow  very  quickly. 

Mr.  PowNALL  asked  whether,  that  being  so,  it  would  not  be 
better  to  adjourn  the  Meeting  until  the  Council  had  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  what  arrangements  they  proposed  to  make 
[hear,  hear]  ?  He  begged  to  move  that  the  Meeting  do  adjourn 
to  that  day  fortnight. 

The  Chaibkan. — That  is  quite  impossible,  unless  you  wish  to 
shut  the  door  after  the  steed  is  stolen,  because  our  answer  must 
oe  given  in  a  week. 

Mr.  PowNAJLL. — Surely  the  Commissioners  might  not  press  the 
Council  under  the  circumstances  to  come  to  such  a  hasty  deci- 
sion without  making  the  Fellows  acquainted  with  it. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playpaib. — The  Commissioners  must  issue  their 
season  tickets,  or  the  whole  affair  will  be  a  financial  failure,  and 
about  a  week's  delay  will  imperil  very  much  the  arrangements, 
and  beyond  a  week  it  would  be  impossible  to  mi^e  any  arrange- 
ments. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  consideration  of  the  Beport  was 
adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  the  understanding  being  that  the 
Council  would  come  to  no  agreement  with  the  Commissioners 
until  the  opinion  of  the  Fellows  was  ascertained  on  the  matter. 

The  Bev.  C.  P.  Peach  called  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  to 
the  fact  that  at  the  last  Meeting,  when  the  bye-laws  were 
altered,  five  were  put  in  at  variance  with  the  Charter.  Accord- 
ing to  the  paper  they  had  got,  they  had  a  perfect  right  not  to 
accept,  if  they  wished,  the  fiames  of  Lord  Londesborough  or 
liord  A.  Churchill,  who,  with  all  due  respect,  did  not  represent 


practical  horticulture,  and  who  would  not  be  of  muoh  use  to  the 
Council.  He  should  propose  the  names  of  Sir  A.  Slade  and  the 
Bev.  Beynolds  Hole  in  place  of  their  lordships  [cheexs],  and  ha 
should  also  move  that  the  five  bye-laws  contrary  to  the  Charter 
be  rescinded. 

The  Chaibxan  (Mr.  Saunders  upon  the  retirement  from  the 
Meeting  of  Lord  Lennox),  said  the  voting  must  be  according  U> 
the  bye-laws  as  they  now  stood. 

Mr.  Peach. — ^But  they  were  contrary  to  your  Charter. 

The  Chaibman. — ^But  they  were  xnade  by  the  Council  andL 
must  stand. 

Mr.  Peach. — ^You  have  no  option  under  the  present  system. 

After  a  desultory  conversation  the  Chairman  ruled  that  the 
ballot  must  proceed  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  BoHN  said  if  that  was  the  case  he  advised  the  Fellows  t» 
vote  for  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Hole. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  it  was  not  right  to  propose  a  new  mani 
without  previous  notice. 

The  Bev.  Beyno];«ds  Hole  said  he  did  not  come  there  to  add 
to  the  accumulation  of  difficulties  the  Council  were  in,  but  he* 
came  with  the  desire  of  making  that  which  appertained  to  hi» 
office — peace.  He  hoped  he  had  not  forgotten  the  lesson  he  had 
learned  in  one  of  the  best  of  lesson-books — to  be  reverend  to- 
and  obey  his  superiors,  and  therefore  bethought  thisazistocratia 
element  was  very  desirable.  But  why  should  it  be  exclusive 
of  others?  [hear,  hear].  Why  should  there  not  be  more  elas- 
ticity and  comprehensiveness  in  the  Council  ?  although  he  should 
not  draw  a  comparison  between  it  and  that  Council  of  Ten  pre- 
sided over  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  Tribune  fUughter].  JBut» 
really  the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society  did  not  represent 
the  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  the  gardeners  [loud  cheers].  It 
was  like  a  municipality  composed  exclusively  of  mayors  [laugh- 
ter] .  He  would  say  nothing  of  "  mare's-nests  "  [renewed  laucdh- 
terj.  They  wanted  men  who  not  solely  sought  to  please  we 
promenading  public,  but  who  would  please  hortfculturists,  and 
promote  true  horticulture  [hear,  hear].  As  to  his  taking  Lord 
Lennox's  place,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  result  of  the  baUot  was  then  announced— viz.,  that  Lord 
Londesborough,  Lord  Alfred  Spencer  Churchill,  and  Major  B. 
Trevor  Clarke  were  elected  new  members  of  tbe  Council  in  place 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  James  Bateman,  Esq..  F.B.S.,  and 
G-.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  the  voting  being  thirty-four  for  those 
reconmiended  by  Uie  Council,  and  eighteen  against. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuixig  year : — 
President,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.G. ;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  John  Clutton ;  Secretary,  Major-General  H.  Y.  D.  Scott,  C.B ;, 
Expenses  Committeemen,  Mr.  John  Clutton,  Mr.  John  EeUc, 
Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  F.B.S. ;  Auditors,  Mr.  James  Nicholson^ 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  Mr.  Bobert  Hudson,  F.B.S.  The  Meeting  was 
then  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  the  18th  inst. 

Bepobt  or  THE  Chiswick  Boabd  or  Dirsction. 

DuBiNO  the  past  season  the  work  at  Chiswick  has  been  mainly- 
directed  towards  the  perfecting  of  the  arrangements  attendant 
on  the  alterations  in  the  Garden  in  the  previous  year.  It  was* 
then  reported  that  in  consequence  of  timely,  though  not  un- 
usually copious  rainfall,  the  valuable  collection  of  fruit  treee 
had  been  removed  with  scarcely  any  loss.  The  late  gloomy  and. 
rainy  season  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  coinplete  estab* 
lishment  of  the  transplanted  stock,  the  deficiency  of^ fruit  bein|^ 
highly  conducive  to  tne  same  end. 

Though  there  has  been  little  opportunity  for  what  may  be 
more  strictly  considered  as  scientinc  investigation,  important 
trials  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view  have  been  carried  on  with 
respect  to  various  objects  of  cultivation.  Those  on  the  different- 
varieties  of  Kales  and  Peas  were  made  under  unusually  favour^ 
able  conditions.  Both  were  very  carefully  examined,  the  latter,, 
including  uftwards  of  two  hundred  reputed  varieties,  by  the 
Fruit  Committee,  and  the  results  in  either  case  are  recorded  in 
the  numbers  of  the  Society's  Journal  recently  published.  In 
order  that  no  dissatisfaction  might  arise  as  to  results,  each 
sample  was  marked  with  a  number,  the  name  of  the  contribu- 
tor oeing  kept  back ;  and  as  the  decisions  were  almost,  if  not 
quite  unanimous,  they  may  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  To  eleven, 
of  the  newest  tne  Cemmittee  awarded  first-class  certificates. 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  the  varieties  in  the  trial  were 
a  large  number  raised  from  crosses  effected  by  Mr.  Laxton,  of 
Stamford. 

The  weather  was  not  equally  favourable  to  trials  with  fiowers,. 
a  worse  season  for  Pelargoniums  being  scarcely  conceivable. 
Four  hundred  varieties  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  planted 
out.  The  more  delicate  varieties  made  no  growth,  and  even  the- 
coarser  ones  did  not  develope  fully  their  respective  merits.  Of 
Phloxes  260  varieties,  and  of  Pentstemons  100  varieties  were 
also  grown  in  the  fiower-beds  of  tfa^  new  trial  ground,  while  of 
Fuchsias  100  varieties  were  grown  in  pots.  These  last,  indeed^ 
were  not  subject  to  the  continued  ram,  but  they  suffered  like 
the  other  occupants  of  the  conservatories  from  the  continued 
absence  of  sunlight.  The  Flored  Committee  held  three  meet- 
ings at  Chiswick  for  the  examination  of  these  eollections,  and 
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awarded  forty-one  certificates  to  Pelargonioxni,  twenty-eight  to 
Phloxes,  twenty-one  to  Pent8temons,andtwenty-aixto  Focnsias. 
Reports  on  these  collections  are  pablished  in  the  last  nnmbera 
of  the  Society's  Jonmal. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  collection  of  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  and  Cherries  has  been  procured  and  planted  against 
the  new  boundary  walls  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  de- 
termination of  the  varieties.  These  have  iJl  been  trained  in  the 
form  of  single  oblique  cordons,  so  as  to  economise  space  and  to 
•ecnre  as  great  a  number  as  possible  aninst  the  walls. 

Owing  to  the  late  spring  frosts,  wnich  caused  such  havoc 
among  the  fruit  crops  in  the  country  generally,  all  out-door 
fruits,  with  the  exception  of  Strawbenies,  were  unusually 
scarce  in  the  Garden. 

The  large  orohard  house  continues  very  attractive.  The  trees 
during  the  past  season  were  laden  with  flne  highlv-developed 
iroit,  and  were  a  subject  of  study  to  many  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
•Society. 

The  Vines  in  the  large  conservatorv  exhibited  last  year  indi- 
nations  of  hmgour,  through  defective  root  action.  This  is 
doubtless  attributable  to  the  borders  having  become  exhausted ; 
these  having  been  renewed,  a  more  vigorous  growth  and  greater 
production  of  fruit  may  be  expected  next  season. 

A  new  plantation  of  Strawberries  has  been  lately  completed. 

The  trial  during  the  next  season,  for  which  preparations  are 
being  made,  will  embrace  all  Uie  varieties  of  Potatoes  which  it 
iM  poasible  to  ooUeot. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  set  together  a  collection  of 
««ch  interesting  hardy  herbaceous  plants  as  may  be  worthy  of 
geneiul  cultivation.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  Society 
to  attempt  anything  like  a  botanical  collection ;  but  within  cer- 
tain limits  the  Board  are  anxious  to  do  something  towards  re- 
storing a  general  taste  for  beautiful  forms  other  than  those  gor- 
geous masses  of  colour  which  have  become  so  prevalent,  and 
which  at  one  time,  except  for  the  concomitant  attraction  of 
Ferns,  bade  fair  to  exclude  from  gardens  everything  except  a 
iew  favoured  bedding  plants,  which  were  repeated  univennuly, 
with  scarcely  any  variation. 

It  is  desired  during  the  coming  season  to  get  together  more 
especially  a  collection  of  all  the  cultivated  Asters  which  can  be 
met  with,  with  a  view  to  a  revision  of  the  nomenclature,  which 
^pears  to  be  in  a  very  confused  state.  Any  contributions  from 
Fellows  for  this  object  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Gar- 
dener-in-Chief. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  s^rstem  of  meteorolojcical  obser- 
vations has  not  been  effected  without  difficulty.  The  fine  set 
•of  new  instruments  purchased  by  the  Society  from  Messrs. 
Negretti  &  Zambra  were  personally  conveyed  to  the  Kew  Obser- 
vatory by  Prof.  Thiselton  Dyer.  .  Having  been  satisfactorily 
tested,  they  have  been  fixed  in  their  proper  positions  at  Chis- 
wick,  and  the  observations  have  been  regnhurly  taken  with  them 
«lnce  the  beginning  of  July.  The  thermometer-stsjid,  however, 
which  was  made  at  considerable  expense  at  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Glaisher,  does  not  prove  wholly  satisfactory,  and  it  may 
ultimately  prove  necessary  to  abandon  it  for  some  other  arrange- 
ment. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  that  the  rainfall  at 
Chiswick  of  the  last  six  months  of  1872  was  equal  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  average  rainfall  of  the  whole  year  (28.5  in.)  :^ 

NamlMr  of  Atbhi^ 

Days  on  which  Bsiafail 

BaiafeUin  BaiofsU                  ot 

1878.  1872.                UjwtM. 

Jolj 14       •...  1.94  ....       8.8S 

AQgQBt 18        ....  1.H8  ....        9.41 

September  11        ....  1.19  ....       8.50 

October 94       ....  4.66  ....        9.68 

Kotember 99       ....  8.85  ....       9.10 

Daoember 99       ....  &94  ....       1.68 

106       ....      16.85       ....      18.49 

In  the  period  1826-1869  the  whole  rainfall  of  the  driest  year 
<1858)  was  15.8  inch ;  in  1864  the  whole  rainfall  was  only  16.9  inch. 

Prof.  Thiselton  Dyer  has  commenced  some  evening  lectures 
on  the  Scientific  Principles  of  Horticulture  to  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  Garden.  These  lectures  are  still  in  course  of 
deb  very. 

It  is  hoped  during  the  present  year  to  make  some  progress 
with  the  formation  of  a  herbarium  of  correctly-namea  speci- 
mens of  cultivated  herbaceous  plants.  This  will  be  exceedingly 
useful  for  purposes  of  reference,  especially  for  naming  the 
living  collection. 

A  very  important  collection  of  the  seeds  of  Cotton  plants 
supplied  by  Major  Trevor  Clarke  was  raised  at  Chiswick  for  the 
International  Exhibition,  of  which  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  attractive  features  during  a  great  portion 
of  the  period  the  Exhibition  was  open'to  the  public. 

Experiments  are  about  to  be  miide  on  the  practical  manurial 
value  of  the  various  products  of  Major-General  Scott's  system 
of  sewage  precipitation. 

The  conservatory  at  South  Kensington  has  been  maintained 


in  an  exceedingly  gay  condition  throughout  the  season  by  means 
of  14,200  ornamental  plants  cultivated  at  Chiswick  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  while  the  exterior  gardens  at  South  Kensington  have 
been  embellished  by  60,000  oedding  plants  from  the  same  source. 

During  the  year  about  9000  flowering  plants ;  16,000  cuttings 
of  flowering  plants ;  1200  paekets  of  cuttings  <rf  Apples,  Peais, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Vines,  and  Figs ;  8000  Strawberry  plants ; 
60,000  packets  of  flower  seeds;  and  60,000  Mckets  of  vegetahU 
seeds,  have  been  distributed  amongst  the  Fellows  by  ballot  or 
otherwise.  Large  collections  of  cuttings  of  fruit  trses  havs 
been  sent  to  Australia,  Canada,  Natal,  New  Zealand,  and  India. 

Presentations  of  plants,  seeds,  &c.,  have  been  received  from, 
amongst  others : — Tne  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew,  Dr.  Denny,  Major 
Clarke,  Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Sons,  W.  Bull,  Kni^t,  F.  &  A.  Smith, 
Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  T.  Laxton,  Van  Houtte,  B.  Psorkar, 
H.  Cannell,  W.  Paul,  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  George,  Gibson, 
Quilter,  Moore,  Barron,  &c. 

The  presentations  of  Peas  for  trial  were  made  by  Mesns. 
Minier,  Nash,  SB  Nash;  James  Carter  &  Co.;  Sutton  &  Sons; 
Veitch  &  Sons;  Hurst  A  Son;  Gibbs^  Co.:  Wrench^ Son; 
Howcroft  &  Watkins ;  T.  Laxton ;  Dean ;  Williams ;  Cutbush : 
James  Clarke;  Barr  A  Sugden ;  James  Dickson  &  Sons ;  F.  sad 
A.  Dickson  &  Son ;  Finney,  Nutting,  A  Son ;  Hooper  ft  Go. ;  te. 

M.  J.  BXBXJBIJBT.  I  T.  MOOBS. 

B.  Hooo.  W.  T.  TnniiTOH  Dm. 


BiACBiEBaT  or  AooeiTSfS  from  Jsnnscy  Isl  to  DsMSttar  81sl,  1811. 

Bacaun. 

M    $.  4.       did. 

ToBslaiMS 4 16616   0 

Iii«  OompoiiUioDs 1018  10    0 

AdmlMionFaM 699    4    0 

Aonaal  SubMripttons 7949    8    0 

Oardsn  Prodaoe  sad  Oharges 690    6    8 

Daily  AdmisstoiM  and  PiNiBMiiadss 1916    110 

Bant  of  spSfM  ia  ANsdis 997    7    0 

ExhlbiUoosandFMis 1178  16    6 

MiMeUttMOBs 118    6    8 

Intenst  on  I>aTii  BaqoMt 09    8    1 

fxoflt  on  PzoTlndal  show  Aeeooats  (Ba> 

laneea) 188614   < 

Iiilinnr  Aetoonl 4   6    6 

14,788    7    7 

Balanes   876  19    9 

Total UJBIM    9   4 

EzRunrrcaa. 
By  Chiiwiek  Garden  Bxpmiet  :— 

d    i,  d.       M   $.  d. 

Bent.  Bates,  and  TaaMS 981    9    1 

Labour    114117    1 

Implemonis,  XaDnra,  Coke,  Ae.    998  14    7 

Bniein    118  17    8 

Trees,  PlanU,  and  Sbrabs 16    4    0 

MiaeeUanaoas 66  19    6 

18B7    i   • 

Ba  Etmetuet  of  Managtwi&nt : — 

Salaries  589 16   6 

Bortieoltnral  Dizeetors,  Fniifc  and  Tlocal 

Gommittaea,  fto.    898  19  10 

Toraign  Importafeione 10    0    0 

Examination  of  Qardenori 6    6    0 

Poatagea 87  10    1 

Biatcibotion  of  Beads,  Plants,  and  OattingB  140    6  11 

BeadlngBoom  90  17    8 

Gaa  88    7    9 

Joamal    9  10    6 

Wagea 8tt  10    6 

Printing,  Btattoneiy,  and  llmanaoi 180   9   < 

MiaaallanaooB 41    1    9 

1884    7   I 

Bm  BmpMuet  qf  StBhi^Utons  :— 

Tenth   600    0    0 

AdTartlaing  and  Posting 986    0   0 

Priaaa  and  Madata 1886  18    0 

Banda 610    9    0 

Poliea  74  19  11 

Labour,  Jndgea'  Fees,  Lnnoheona,  and 

Sundriea 617    1    7 

Expenses  of  Permanent  Exhibition 75  19  10 

Superintendent  of  Flower  Shows 100    0    0 

Entomological OoUsetion   '...  88    9.0 

a087U   4 

By  Kentington  Qtrd$n  Bxpenut  :<» 

Labour    940    6    4 

Bates,  Taxes,  and  Xnstizanee 999    0  11 

Water 96  18    6 

Bepairs    889  18    9 

Implements,  Mannre,  Ooala,  and  Ooka    ..  S16    8    7 

Orarel 

llees.  Plants,  Seeds,  fte. 978    8- 8 

Superintendent's  Salary 100    0    0 

Miiioellaneous 94  16    1 

Conversazione    66    0    0 

9997    8  10 

Bent  to  Her  Mttjesly'e  ConmUiionere  of  1861  1900    0    0 

By  Intereat  onDehenturee 1948  18  10 

By  Liabilitiee  on  Current  Account 1^^    4    1 

Total    15.816    9    4 
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FBUrr  AND  FLOBAL  MEETINa. 

FXBBUABT  12th. 

Fbuit  Commztteb. — G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.B.S.y  in  the  chur. 
Kr.  D.  Pidrillo,  Wigmore  Street,  London,  sent  Bpecimens  of 
Pink  Naples  Garlic,  and  of  Naples  Flat  Bed  and  Giant  Bocoa 
Onions :  also  a  disk  of  the  (Hant  Naples  Chestnut,  containing 
eighty  imits,  which  weighed  in  all  8  lbs.,  and  Violet,  Bose,  and 
Orange  blossoms  for  dessert.  For  this  collection  the  Committee 
determined  that  a  letter  of  thanlcs  shonld  be  sent.  Mr.  Dinnock, 
High  Street,  Byde,  showed  a  kind  of  Bed  Beet  with  green 
leayes,  named  I>innook's  Green  Top.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co., 
Hish  Holbom,  exhibited  some  variegated  sorts  of  Garnishing 
Eale.  Mr.  Jones,  Boyal  Garden^,  Frogmore,  sent  a  dish  of 
Little  Gem  Pea,  a  bundle  of  Asparagus  containing  forty-six 
sticks  and  weighing  8i  lbs.,  and  two  specimens  of  Hedsor  Wmter 
Cucumber;  also  a  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine,  and  a  fine  bunch  of 
Bananas,  consisting  of  twentv-six  fruits.  The  latter  was  awarded 
a  cultural  commendation.  Mr.  Henderson,  gardener  to  H.  W. 
Peake,  Eso.,  M.P.,  Wimbledon  House,  Wimbledon,  showed  a 
bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  Ghrapes,  for  which  he  receiTed  a  letter 
of  thanks.    Mr.  Farr,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Houghton,  Es^.,  Owl- 

fen  Park.  Dursley,  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  Vanegated 
ine  Apple  (Ananassa  Porteana).  Mr.  J.  Drewett,  Denbies, 
Dorking,  sent  two  yarieties  of  Apple  to  be  named.  Mr.  Bond, 
gardener  to  G.  A.  Smith.  Esq.,  The  Beeches,  Walton-on-Thames, 
submitted  four  Queen  Pine  Apples  to  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which,  although  well  npened,  were  not  considered  to 
have  any  extraordinaiy  merit.  Dr.  Haig  brought  a  snecimen  of 
XJTedale's  St.  Germam  Pear,  grown  in  the  groxmos  of  Mrs. 
English.  Torquay,  in  the  open  air.  It  was  well  formed,  well 
coloured,  and  weighed  1  lb.  10  ozs. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  three  dishes  of  dessert  Apples. 
Mr.  Butland,  Goodwood  Park  Gardens,  was  first  with  Cockle 
Pippin,  Bibston  Pippin,  and  Nonpareil  Busset,  yery  good.  The 
second  prise  went  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  Lower  Eatineton  Park  Gar- 
dens. Stratford-on-Avon,  for  Blenheim  Pippin,  lurge  and  very 
highly  coloured;  Bibston  Pippin,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
Good  fruit  came  from  several  other  exhibitors.  The  only  exhi- 
bitor of  Pears  was  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carington,  who 
had  a  first  prize  for  Prince  Albert,  Monarch,  and  Beurr6  de 
Bance. 

Flobal  ComfiTTBB.— Mr.  J.  Eraser  in  the  chair.  Messrs. 
J.  Veltch  &  Sons  sent  a  splendid  collection  of  Orchids.  Promi- 
nent  amongst  them  were  some  exceedingly  fine  forms  of  Odon- 
toglossum  crispum  (AlexandraB),  some  fine  spikes  of  0.  gloriosum, 
and,  what  is  presumably  a  natural  hybrid  between  the  above, 
O.  Andersonianum ;  also  Dendrobium  crassinode  with  one  flower- 
ing spike,  the  largest  yet  seen— it  had  thirty-five  flowers  on  it; 
of  Mormodes  colossus,  two  fine  spikes,  eight  or  nine  flowers  on 
each ;  MasdevalliaVeitchii,  wonderfully bnlliant  in  colour;  and 
several  specimens  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  fine  flowers,  and  singularly  gay  and  attractive.  An  extra 
prize  was  awarded  for  the  groupi  and  a  culturid  commendation 
for  Dendrobium  crassinode.  Mr.  15.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  had 
an  extra  prize  for  a  fine  collection  of  Orchids,  Ferns,  and  Palms. 
In  it  were  Coologyne  cristata  covered  with  its  chaste  blooms, 
Cattleya  Trianao  with  rich-coloured  labellum,  Cypripedium 
Wameri  and  C.  villosum.  Mr.  W.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  staged  some 
fine  plants,  including  Orchids,  for  which  he  had  likewise  an 
extra  prize.  Encephalartos  villosus  ampliatus  with  immense 
spreading  leaves  was  deservedly  honourea  with  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate. E.  villosus  expansus  is  also  a  very  handsome  species. 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum  had  very  large  snathes.  The  collec- 
tion also  contained  a  well-srown  pan  of  Trichomanes  radicans. 

From  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  Nor- 
biton,  came  a  splendid  group  of  Orchids,  which  had  a  cultural 
commendation.  It  contained  a  magnificent  example  of  Ccelogyne 
cristata;  very  fine  examples  of  Cypripedium  viltosum ;  Odonto- 
glossum  cordatum,  Alexandre,  and  roseum ;  Dendrobium  hete- 
rocarpum;  Cypripedium  Lowii,  with  three  spikes  and  nine 
blooms :  the  bnlliant  orange  Masdevallia  ignea,  Cattleya  Skin- 
neri and  Trianas  Buckeri,  the  latter  very  fine ;  andLsliaautum- 
nalis  grandiflor9«  The  latter  had  five  large  beautifully  coloured 
flowers^  and  received  a  first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  liawrence,  gardener  to  Bishop  Sumner,  Famham  Castle 
sent  Vsnda  gisantea  with  a  fine  spike  of  its  brown-spotted! 
yellow,  fleshy  flowers.    This,  too,  had  a  cultural  commendation. 

Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F,  Watson,  Esq.,  Bedlees,  Isle- 
worth,  contributed  a  group  of  Chinese  Primulas,  white  and 
crimson,  with  very  large  blooms.  One,  named  Marquis  of  Lome, 
was  especially  fine.  For  these  and  a  group  of  Cyclamens  an  extra 
pnze  was  awarded.  From  Mr.  Harris,  gardener  to  A.  C.  Ashby, 
Esq.,  Naseby  Wooleys,  came  Chinese  Primula  Superlative,  re- 
markably double  and  very  free-flowering.  Mr.  Goddard,  irar- 
dener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Cambridge  ViUa,  Twickenham,  sent  a 
"?  vi  ^^"^^'ion  of  Cyclamens  well  varied  in  colour  and  full 
of  bloom.  These  received  a  cultural  commendation ;  and  one  of 
them,  called  White  Perfection,  a  fine  white,  had  a  first-class  cer- 
tihcate.    A  cultural  commendation  was  also  given  to  Mr.  Kings- 


bux^^Bevis  Nursery,  Southampton,  for  a  group  of  Primulas. 
Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  had  an  extra  prize 
for  a  »>od  collection  of  hardy  fine-foliaged  and  flowering  plants; 
and  alike  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  of  Ascot, 
for  a  charming  group  of  Azaleas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spirsa 
japonica,  &c.,  together  with  cut  Boses.  Mr.  Williams,  Hollo- 
way,  had  a  cultural  commendation  for  a  large  and  handson&e 
plant  of  Camellia  Jubilee,  bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers,  also 
one  for  a  group  of  Chinese  Primulas. 

Mr.  W.  raui  sent  four  stands  of  Camellias,  and  two  boxes  e< 
Waltham  White  Primula,  and  for  each  he  received  a  cultuml 
commendation.    The  Primulas  were  snowy  white,  witii  yellow 

g^e,  petals  finelv  fringed,  and  of  good  substance.  The  beat 
amellias  were  the  Double  White,  Imbricata,  Monteroni,Cupof 
Beauty,  Fimbriata,  Yicomte  de  Nieulant,  Bonomiana,  AdeUMb 
Benvenuta,  and  Bubens.  A  flowering  spike  of  Spluero^pme  lati- 
folia,  the  inflorescense  somewhat  resembling  a  flowering  spik» 
of  the  Horse  Chestnut,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to 
W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Hillfield,  Beigate,  and  had  a  cultuial 
certiflcate.  A  first-dass  certificate  was  given  to  Messrs.  Jackman 
and  Son,  of  Woking,  for  a  beautiful  golden  variety  of  the  western 
Arbor  Vitas,  of  dwarf  and  coinpact  habit.  Mr.  Butland.  gar- 
dener to  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  Gt)odwood,  sent  a  collecUon  of 
Cattleyas. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  six  Chinese  Primulas.  Bir» 
Goddard  was  first  with  extremely  well-bloomed  plants  of  red. 
white,  and  lilac  varieties  chiefly  of  tiie  Fern-leaved  class,  ana 
this  not  only  in  the  size,  but  also  in  the  colour  and  profusion  o£ 
the  flowers.  Mr.  Farrow,  Brigadier  Hill,  Enfield,  was  second 
with  an  excellent  group.  Of  ijycastes,  the  only  exhibitor  wa& 
Mr.  Denning^  who  nad  a  first  pnze  for  fine  specimens  of  varie- 
ties varying  in  intensity  of  colour  and  marking,  but  none  mor» 
beautiful  than  the  milk-white  one. 


STRAWBEBBY  PLANTS  FOR  FORCING. 

YouB  correspondent  Mr.  Mowbray,  in  asking  for  opinions  on 
this  subject,  is  quite  right.  Here  we  foroe  Strawberries  in  lai^ 
numbers,  bat  not  ten  thousand,  as  reported  to  be  forced  at 
Sandringham.  We  generally  bejg;in  to  gather  the  first  week 
in  March,  and  oontinae  gathering  nntil  fruit  come  in  outside. 
Our  stock  this  season  is  2500,  which  keeps  us  well  on  until  the* 
last  week  of  May.  In  July  we  plant-out  good  runners  in  well- 
prepared  land,  taking  them  up  in  February  or  March  and  pot- 
ting them,  filling  the  orchard  houses  with  some  at  once.  Our 
first  gathering  from  these  plants  last  year  was  on  the  25th  of 
May.  The  large  quantity  of  air  admitted  is  the  very  life  of 
them.  The  fruit  is  of  fine  eolour  and  flavour,  and,  if  Pre- 
sident and  Sir  ChSarles  Napier  be  used,  of  an  enormous  size. 

For  upwards. of  thirty-five  years  I  have  been  engaged  in 
Strawbeny-foroing,  and  for  four  years  I  was  foreman  to  th» 
late  lamented  Mr.  G.  McEwan  at  Arundel,  and  the  records  of 
all  our  horticultural  exhibitions  of  that  day  show  plainly  his 
success  as  an  accomplished  Strawberry-grower. 

With  respect  to  storing,  I  use  the  same  plan  as  my  dear  old 
master.  When  they  are  ready  for  storing  evezy  plant  is  pro- 
perly cleaned  and  sUghtiy  surfaced,  all  put  down  level,  and 
the  day  before  storing  I  give  through  a  rose  a  good  dose  of 
clear  lime  water,  which  kills  all  worms  and  keeps  the  plants 
suffioientiy  damp  during  the  time  they  are  at  rest.  They 
are  then  stacked  in  sawdust,  and  in  snowy  weather  or  veiy 
severe  frost  oovered  with  fern.  I  find  fresh  sawdust  an  ex- 
cellent material  for  this  purpose,  inasmudi  as  there  is  a  slight 
heat.  Some  plants  taken  out  yesterday  showed  the  young 
white  roots  at  the  crock-hole,  which  is  a  healthy  sign,  but 
all  should  be  set  level  on  the  ground  before  March  1st.  Th» 
varieties  are  Keens*  Seedling,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  President^ 
and  British  Queen  for  the  last  crop  in  the  forcing  houses. 
— B.  GiLBBBT,  Burghley. 


"THE  GORRIE"  PATENT  GROUND-FAST 

PLANT  TALLY. 


Of  all  horticultural  appliances  there  are  none  which  ««. 
more  troublesome  to  gardeners  than  tallies,  and  especially 
tallies  for  out-door  use.  Wood  quickly  perishes,  earthenware 
gets  broken,  and  cast  iron  both  rusts  and  gets  broken.  Through- 
out a  long  experience  we  have  tried  every  description  of  plant 
label  that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice,  and  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  none  which  is  so  durable  as  that 
made  of  zinc  and  simply  written  upon  with  a  quill  and  suitable 
mk.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  we  planted  an  orchard  of 
pyramid  fruit  trees,  in  which  there  were  not  fewer  than  five  or 
SIX  hundred  trees,  all  of  which  were  marked  with  strips  of  zinc 
on  which  the  names  were  written  with  the  ink  referred-to,.  and 
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to  thk  d^  Omh  Ubeb  aie  u  nniini 
dM^Nt,  u  thij  wore  when  ktUehed 

xba  Oonie  UII7  ii  m  pUte  of  ana  on  whiah  the  nuns  of  tLo 
IMBt  u  writtMi,  mnd  tiiu  i«  fitted  into  »  galvuuMd  iion  fnuoe, 
whi^  hM  ft  kms  (tMii  of  twitted  itont  salreniied  wire  teimi- 
■utod^a  nrand  foot,  whieh  keep*  the  tiL^  flnn  in  tHe  sTo  and , 
Md  pnmnta  it  Ittan  being  removed  except  by  »  apecdd  effort. 
lite  mMeriel  of  which  the  tally  ie  oompoeed,  with  the  esoep- 
twn  <rf  the  nne  plate,  being  entirely  of  thie  itont  gelTaiuBed 
*ire,  it  u  not  Ueble  to  deoey  incident  to  wood  and  eut  iron ; 
and  being  lomewliat  eUetia  and  yielding  to  preeiors,  it  raeiite 
with  impiinity  the  aooidenti  arliing  from  tools  uid  vheel- 
batrowa  ooming  nolmtly  in  oontaet  with  it.  Thii  tally  ii 
nude  of  nrioni  aiMa.  The  bwgeatU  1  footOineheehlgh.and 
is  called  the  "Arboretnm  Tally."  For  noh  eatabliihrnenU  a* 
Kn,  and  other  large  plaeea  where  aiboretnnu  eiiit,  this  would 
beinvahiaUe.  Then  then  are  the  "Boeeiy  Tally,"  15  iuohea 
hitfi;  the  "HerbaoeonB  Plant  Tally,"  a  foot  high:  and  the 
"  Alfdne  Tally,"  S  innhea  high. 


I  coddling  wonld  rait  it  walL  People  tiy  to  grow  it,  beliere  aU 
that  they  haTe  heard  about  it,  try  the  noetreiui,  and  a«  a  oon- 
I  teqnenoe  fail.  There  is  cme  thing  I  am  perraaded  of— that  the 
,  most  rational  way  of  growing  it  is  not  to  ose  a  highly  atinm- 
I  lating  oompost  for  the  winter  potting,  and  then  to  top-dress 
'  richly  in  the  month  of  Februsir.  I  haye  had  more  sitaoeH  in 
growing  them  sinoe  I  adopted  this  plan  than  I  ever  had  before ; 
the  flowen  have  bean  luge  and  at  the  same  time  quite  in 
character,  the  foliage  clean  and  vigorons,  and  the  death-rate 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  had,  Tcry  early  In  the  winter 
of  1671,  a  very  shaip  frost,  whiob  was  in  mj  opinion  fsTonr- 
abls  to  the  Aoricnla.  It  oheoked  any  prenutote  attempt*  at 
blooming,  and,  where  the  preeaation  of  well  covering  the  frame* 
i*  adopted,  froet  ii  in  no  w^  ininriona  to  the  Anrionla.  Damp 
is  ill  great  enemy,  and  when  that  is  oombined  with  a  warm 
atmo^ere  the  Anrionla  siiffen.  At  ttw  time  of  top-drcoeing, 
my  ^anta  looked  atont  and  promieing ;  and  althongh  an  ont- 
■ider  wonld  think  them  then  aa  n^kety  to  do  mnoh,  yet  a 


For  tUe  ingenioiia  and  well-oontriTed  garden  afmlianee  the 
pablic  are  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Oonie,  of  Edinburgh ; 
U  la  throngfa  the  conrtear  of  Uefin.  Little  A  Ballantyni 


THE  AURICULA  BLOOM  OP  1878. 
I  BATS  had  long 


lee  as  an  Anrionla  grower,  extending 
/yearii  but  I  do  not  recollect  In  all 
more  f avoniaMe  wa 


:expeneni 
1  thirtyy 


ii  but  I  do  not  recollect  In  ... 
■Bou  for  the  Aoricnla  than  that 
flowen  more  thoronghly  in  oharac- 
aud  foliage  Tigoroai  bat  not 


whan  the  National  Anrictila  Show  waa  held  lome  yean  ago 
at  the  BotbI  Botanic  Sodety'i  at  the  Begent'a  t^k,  so  many 
hare  not  been  exhibited  at  one  time  •■  at  the  Boyal  Hortienl- 
tnral  Bodety'a  Show  on  April  19th,  when  the  Sooiety'i  prizes 
and  thoee  offered  by  the  Metropolitan  Floral  Society  were  com- 
peted for;  not  bnt  that  there  is  room lormanymoreeihibiton, 
and  I  for  one  wonld  gladly  hail  sach  an  aooeHion  of  naw 
men  aa  wonld  throw  more  ligonr  into  the  competition.  I  do 
not  bell«<r«  the  plant  la  so  difflcolt  to  grow  as  many  have 
dedared,  and  that  a  little  more  simpliaUy  and  a  little  lees 


grower  knows  that  if  yon  have  a  good  stent  collar  to  yonr 
plants  they  will  soon  derelope  into  fine  plants.  The  Bprins 
frosts  that  we  had  did  not  injnre  plants  which  were  protected 
in  frames,  however  injorioni  they  were  to  frnit-tree  blossoms ; 
and  by  blooming-time  the  tmsses  were  well  developed,  and  the 
position  I  was  enabled  to  take  at  the  exhibittoni  showed  that 
my  anticipations  had  been  correct.  A  few  notae  on  the  Tarie- 
ties  exhibited  may  perhaps  be  IntereaUng  to  those  who  care 
for  this  loTely  spring  flower. 

Green-edged  varieties  are  never  so  nnmerons  as  the  grey- 
edged  Varieties,  and  therefore  I  waa  glad  to  see  a  new  flower  of 
Mr.  Headly's,  which,  if  i  be  a  good  grower,  is  likely  to  be 
an  ftcqnisitlon— Alderman  Wisbey :  it  is  a  little  rongh  on  the 
edge,  butisotherwiseflne.  One  of  the  best  green -edged  flowers 
exhibited  was  Tntill's  Mayflower;  as  shown  it  bore  some  ana- 
logy to  a  good  Uliver's  Lovely  Anne,  bnt  was  better  than  Chat 
Variety.  Colonel  Taylor  vas  once  exhibited,  and  only  once, 
and  hardly,  I  think,  merits  the  high  opinion  that  is  entertained 
of  it.  Smith's  Lycorgns  was  very  fine,  bnt  the  plant  hu  a 
peculiar  falling  of  gumming  its  leaves  together,  and  mine  were  ' 
affected  in  that  way.  Hadson's  Apollo  did  not  do  well  with 
me,  bnt  I  had  several  fine  blooms  of  Traill's  Qraieral  NeiU, 
althongh  they  were  over  before  the  exhibition  dfj.  It  is  an 
admirable  grover,  produces  oSsets  frecjy,  and  is  a  very  neat- 
flowered  plant. 

In  Orey  edges  Beadly's  Oeorge  Lightbody  nnqneationahlj 
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took  the  leal.  The  four  plants  entered  for  the  premier  prize  in 
Grey  edges  were  all  of  this  yariety— an  eridenoe  of  the  opinion 
entertained  of  it  by  growers,  and  well  it  deserres  the  partiality 
shown  to  it.  Next  in  exoellenoe  I  mnst,  I  think,  pnt  Light- 
.  body's  Biohard  Headley.  Although  some  have  found  fault 
with  it  for  not  opening  flat,  with  me  it  generally  did  so.  Good 
old  Lightbody  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  Robert  Traill,  but  I 
have  never  had  a  satisfactory  bloom  of  it.  Chapman's  Maria, 
although  not  sufficiently  defined  in  its  edge,  was  yet  most 
lovely,  and  no  lover  of  tiie  Auricula  can  ever  dispense  with  so 
beautifully  coloured  a  flower.  Cheetham's  Lanoashin  Hero, 
which  before  the  advent  of  George  Lightbody  was  oonsidered 
the  best,  grey  edge,  was  also  very  fine ;  it  is,  however,  some- 
what late  in  blooming.  Fletcher's  Ne  Plus  Ultra  although 
very  large  was  coarse,  and  while  I  must  keep  it  for  the  stage, 
I  question  very  much  if  it  will  ever  do  for  the  exhibition  table 
again.  Waterhouse's  Conqueror  of  Europe  is  another  old 
flower  of  good  character,  but  still  not  equal  to  the  more 
modem  ones. 

White  edges  are  a  scarce  class.  Taylor's  Glory  seems  almost 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  yet  it  is  the  very  best  and  purest 
white  edge  we  have,  many  of  the  others  having  quite  as  much 
grey  as  white  in  them.  This  is  the  fault  with  Smiling  Beauty 
and  Popplewell's  Conqueror,  while  Countess  of  Dunmore  has 
the  division  in  the  segments  too  marked.  Two  of  the  best 
white-edged  flowers  I  had  last  season  were  Smith's  League  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra ;  the  latter,  especially,  was  very  good. 

Selfs  are  a  numerous  class,  and  a  very  attractive  one.  Spal- 
ding's Metropolitan  was  lovely  with  me ;  its  intensely  beautiful 
blue  captivated  all  who  saw  it.  Campbell's  Pizarro  is  one  of 
the  best  dark-coloured  flowers  we  have,  although  at  times  apt 
to  split  in  the  paste.  But  the  best  flower  of  that  type  that  I 
had  was  Lightbody's  Lord  Clyde,  a  deep  rich  maroon  with  a 
dark  green  leaf.  Spalding's  Blackbird  was  also  veiy  good, 
although  apt  to  be  a  little  thrum-eyed— that  is,  to  throw  up 
the  stamens  above  the  eye.  I  did  not  see,  except  in  very  im- 
perfect fozm,  Campbell's  new  Selfs,  but  Mr.  Homer,  no  mean 
authority,  thinks  highly  of  them. 

I  have  a  few  notes  on  some  seedlings  of  which  pips  were  sent 
to  me,  and  I  may  give  them  next  week,  and  must  now  dose 
these  rambling  notes.— D.,  Deal. 


MRS.  IVES*  BOOK  ON  GILLIFLOWERS. 

In  my  inquiries  about  the  old  name  Gilliflowers,  it  would 
seem  that  I  have  stumbled  upon  traces  of  what  must  be  a  very 
rare  book  indeed,  when  you  doubt  its  ever  having  been  in 
existence.  That  such  a  book  was  published,  however,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  and  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  being  able 
by-and-by  to  make  and  establish  for  her  the  claim— not  an 
unenviable  one— of  Ifeing  the  first  lady  writer  on  horticulture 
in  England. 

The  enclosed  leaf  is  taken  from  a  short  list  of  old  books  on 
gardening  and  rural  economy,  and  in  it  you  will  see  mentioned 
the  good  old  lady's  quarto  volume.  I  have  also  seen  it  in 
another  old  catalogue,  which  I  am  sony  is  not  now  in  my  pos- 
session, but  I  am  nearly  positive  that  the  date  theze  assigned 
to  it  was  1690.  ^^ 

The  work  mentioned  at  the  head  of  the  list  I  send  you  is 
entitled  '*  A  Dictionaiy  of  Husbandry,  Gardening,  Trade,  Com- 
merce, an4  all  sorts  of  Country  Affairs.  Printed  in  London 
for  James  and  John  Knapton  and  others,"  and  bears  the  date 
of  1726  on  the  third  edition.  The  compilers  of  this  dictionaiy 
give  Mrs.  Ives'  book  as  one  of  their  boois  of  reference ;  so  that 
from  this  you  will  see,  althou^  not  entombed  in  the  British 
Museum,  it  is  not  entirely  forgotten,  and  its  authoress,  if  she 
be  a  myth,  is  at  least  a  vezy  old  one. 

In  this  same  dictionaiy  may  also  be  found  most  of  the  old 
names  I  mentioned ;  thus  under  the  heading  of  **  May "  we 
read—**  This  month  presents  us  with  an  infinite  number  of  all 
sorts  of  flowers,  such  as  Tulips,  Stock-Gilliflowers  of  all  colours, 
Primroses  both  deep  and  pale  blue,  Musures,  Daisies,  Flames, 
Spring  Honeysuckles,  Roses  of  Gtoldabond,  single  Anemones, 
single  and  double  Narcissuses,  Peonies  both  of  the  flesh  or 
carnation,  and  of  the  very  red  colour  like  the  Persian  Lily, 
Bee-flowers,  Star-flowers,  Julians,  Yellow  Trefoil  growing  on  a 
Bhmb,  Marigolds,  Sedums,  Muskets,  white  Stock-Gilliflowers, 
Columbines,  Plumed  or  Panached  Jacinths,  yellow  Martagons, 
and  a  multitude  more."  And  in  the  calendar  for  October, 
••  The  planting  of  Ranunculuses,  Tripoly,  Vemal  Crums,  Ac, 
«nd  to  remove  seedling  Holy-Hocks  and  others  are  also  proper, 
as  'tis  the  time  of  year  to  plant  choice  Tulips  which  you  feared 


to  interr  the  beginiiing  of  September."  These  and  other  opera- 
tions the  reader  is  advised  to  carry  on  during  **  benign  inter- 
vals," but  whether  such  are  to  be  looked  for  and  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  the  weather  or  the  cultivator,  does  not  veiy  plainly 
appear. — ^B.  D.  Tavlob. 

[The  leaf  sent  to  us  by  our  welcomed  correspondent  is  from 
the  third  edition  of  a  book  of  which  we  have  seen  only  the 
flrst  edition.  This  is  entitled,  **  Diotionarum  Bustioum ;  or  a 
Dictionaiy  of  Husbandry,  Gardening,  Trade,  and  Commerce. 
With  plates ;  two  volumes  8vo.,  1704."  We  do  not  know  the 
date  of  the  second  edition,  but  the  third  was  published  in 
1726,  and  the  fourth  in  1728.  On  the  leaf  sent  is  a  list  of  the 
books  on  gardening  **made  use  of"  by  the  oompilers,  and 
among  them  is  **  Mrs.  Ives'  Way  of  Ordering  Gilliflowers  and 
double  Stocks,  4to."  If  that  list  was  in  the  edition  of  1704 
we  overlooked  it. 

Muauret,  we  believe,  were  the  spedes  of  Mouse-ears.  Flame$ 
or  Flamy  are  a  rare  old  local  name  for  the  Pansy.  Boset  of 
Oeldahand  ate  oxa  Qneidie  Boses.  Bee-flower  is  the  Ophrys 
apifera.  Star-flower  is  our  Aster.  Muskets  are  the  Musked 
Crane's-bill.  Jacinthe  are  Hyadnths.  Tripoly  is  our  Aster 
Tripolium.— Eds.] 

BOSES  IN  THE  NOBTH. 

EvBBY  admirer  of  the  queen  of  flowers  must  feel  deeply 
grateful  to  Mr.  Hinton  for  his  most  interesting  and  pains- 
taking Bose  poll,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  return  from  these  northern  regions.  Although 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  we  could  compete  in  the  cultivation  of 
England's  emblem,  still  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have 
noted  the  varieties  possessing  the  hardihood  of  oonstitution  to 
succeed  among  our  Thistles.  Being  of  the  **  modest  Bose- 
growing "  class,  cultivating  only  some  150  varieties,  I  do  not 
intend  now  to  step  forward  with  a  supplementary  list  as  the 
Scottish  representative,  but  merely  to  note  two  or  three  varie- 
ties that  do,  and  as  many  more  that  do  not,  succeed  with  us. 

To  begin,  then.  The  premier  Bose,  Charles  Lefebvre,  well 
deserves  his  place — a  most  robust  free  grower  and  constant  good 
bloomer,  maldng  shoots  often  fully  10  feet  in  length  in  a  season ; 
and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  cutting  well-formed  blooms, 
the  other  mild  fall  so  la^  as  the  4th  of  December.  Would  I 
oould  say  as  much  for  the  gorgeous-coloured  Mar6chal  Niel. 
Since  its  introduction  I  have  spent  more  money  in  its  pur- 
chase than  I  dare  reckon  up ;  I  have  tried  it  extensively  on  its 
own  roots,  Manetti,  Briar,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  all  these 
years  to  no  purpose,  for  I  have  never  been  rewarded  by  even  a 
single  bloom,  except  when  the  flower-buds  had  been  well  deve- 
loped under  glass  before  being  planted-out.  I  have  grown  it 
on  waUs,  trellises,  and  poles.  On  its  own  roots  it  will  not  sur- 
vive a  sharp  winter ;  on  the  Manetti  stock  it  is  little  better ;  on 
the  Biiar,  trained  pendulously,  I  have  toned  it  into  flower-bud 
in  April,  but  on  the  slightest  check  the  tods  dropped,  and  again 
it  would  bear  another  crop  of  promise  in  autumn — ^too  late  to 
open.  Mr.  Bivers,  jun.,  made  a  valuable  discovery  in  finding 
Gloire  de  Dijon  was  its  most  suitable  stock.  I  was  delighted 
with  a  beautiful  box  of  blooms  exhibited  in  early  summft  a 
year  or  two  ago  at  a  Glasgow  show ;  they  were  grown  in  the 
open  air,  but  on  making  inquiry  I  found  the  stock  on  which 
the  plant  was  budded  was  Gloire  de  Dijon.  The  locality— the 
warm  and  shdtered  sea-beaoh  on  the  southern  shore  of  an 
arm  of  the  Clyde — and  the  enthusiastic  grower,  to  effect  his 
purpose,  having  availed  himself  of  the  additional  warmth 
afforded  by  the  flue  of  a  baker's  oven  to  which  the  plant  was 
trained,  explained  the  phenomenon.  In  Scotch  catalogues,  at 
least,  tills  Bose  ought  always  to  be  deeoribed  as  for  the  con- 
servatozy  only ;  out  of  doors  it  is  an  utter  failure. 

No.  8,  Alfred  Colomb,  is  too  weak  a  grower  to  have  gahied 
such  prominence,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  very  free  bloomert 
and  possesses  the  additional  advantage  of  being  bright  and  fast 
in  colour,  not  sporting  to  the  numy  shades  of  purple  numbers 
of  the  reddish  crimson  class  do.  Madame  Bothschild,  ooming 
next  in  order,  is  of  a  nice  soft  colour,  and  beautifi^  in  the 
half-expanded  stage,  but  altogether  lacks  the  central  stuff  of 
her  next-door  neighbour,  J<dm  Hopper,  flrst-rate  in  evexv  re- 
spect. S^nateur  Yaisse,  too,  is  lower  down  than  I  would  have 
anticipated ;  as  for  colour,  growth,  and  free-blooming  quaUties 
it  is  hardly  to  be  equalled,  and  as  a  competition  flower  it  is 
generally  awarded  the  proud  distinction  of  the  best  bloom  in 
the  room  at  exhibitions  in  our  quarter.  I  recollect  of  seeing 
a  large  quarter  in  a  nursery,  planted  with  all  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petual varieties,  quite  a  blaze  of  beauty  ftt  the  time  of  mj 
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lint :  wad  Tiewisg  the  Blopfaig  bank  from  a  Hiile  diaianoe,  lor 
ireeiMM  of  bloom  and  bnghtnew  of  ooloar  the  lines  of  John 
Hopper  and  Sdnaieor  Vause  stood  oat  pze-eminentiy  over  all 
the  rest  Dnke  of  Bdinborgh,  good  in  growth  and  oolonr, 
oomee  so  invatiably  one-«ided  and  malformed,  that  I  ehall  be 
obliged  to  throw  it  oat.  How  disappftinting  to  the  modeet 
grower  armed  with  notee  from  oar  Joomalt  the  opinions  of 
anthoiitiea,  on  visiting  the  norseiy  to  And  the  growtu  of  many 
recommended  of  the  weakest  deaoription ;  and  he  may  safely 
ealenlate  that,  if  these  be  the  reealts  obtained  in  noraeries  in 
the  sooth  of  England,  or  even  Franoe,  transplanted  from  their 
sonny  skies  to  his  angenial  elime,  how  short,  beyond  ailording 
him  a  bloom  or  two  on  the  wood  so  ripened,  mast  be  their 
wristfliHW.  And  ezpeiienee  will  have  taoght  him  not  to  repeat 
the  experiment  with  Marqnise  de  Mortemart,  Madame  Fortado, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Loaise  Van  Hoatte,  and  many  others.  For  white 
and  lig^  eMoors  Madame  Vidot,  Mrs.  Bivers,  Aoidalie,  and  Vir- 
ginal  are  oseless;  while  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Boavenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  Baronne  de  Maynard  (smallish,  bat  pare  white),  Boole 
de  Neige,  Looise  Darzens,  Madame  Bonnaire,  are  allosefaland 


good ;  hot  when  is  a  white  Charles  Lef ebvre  to  appear  7 

J  was  delighted  to  see  good  old  Devoniensis  at  the  head  of 
the  Teas.  A  plant  on  its  own  roots  pat  oat 
mghtemi  years  ago  has  stood  withoot  the  slightest 
proteotion,  thoogh  eat  to  the  groond  with  zero 
froate  on  more  than  one  oceasion,  and  blooms 
on  as  beaotifolly  as  ever.  Madame  Faloot  and 
Homer  are  veiy  free  bloomers  on  the  Manetti, 
and  both  beaotifol  in  the  bad;  the  former  is, 
however,  a  little  tender.  Three  Boses — G61ine 
Forestier,  Tiiomphe  de  Bennes,  and  Solfaterre — 
of  the  Noisette  islass,  always  highly  esteemed  in  the  sooth,  are 
worthless  with  as,  the  first-named  seareely  blooming ;  while  on 
the  Manetti  that  beaotifol  Tea,  Sombreoil,  is  gorgeoos,  being  by 
far  oar  best  light  aotomnal  bloomer.  Of  ooorse  they  are  afi 
grown  as  pole  Boses,  bat  in  a  sheltered  wann  nook.  L()opold 
Premier  is  another  good  aotomnal  bloomer  of  the  erimson 
elass,  and  soooeeds  in  a  shaded  spot;  and  what  finer  for  a  pJUar 
Boee  than  the  soperb  Charles  Lawson  f  And  oan  I  close  with- 
oot a  word  of  praise  for  the  good  old  sporting  G6n6ral  Jaoqne- 
minot  f  Of  ooorse,  althoogh  rather  loose  in  his  habits  for  the 
exhibition  table,  yet  in  certain  stages  and  in  some  lights  he 
flaonts  a  shade  of  ooloor  seoond  to  none,  and  is  besides  invalo- 
able  for  the  booqoet  and  for  garden  decoration. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  Teas  and  Mosses  on  the  Briar, 
Manetti  ia  the  only  stock  for  soocessfol  ooltivatioii  in  a  light 

BOQ.— A  BENrSXWSHIBX  BU-KJOBPIB. 


braokets  arefixtorea,  and  the  lights  are  easily  pot  in  their  place 
in  a  few  minotea.    When  hinged  together  in  pairs  they  are 
osefol  in  sommer  and  aotomn  for  protecting  plants  and  aeeda. 
Coat  of  120  feet  of  temporaiy  coping  2  feet  wide, 

9AalTaaiMdi(oalnMkato«t4c6<L,, M   8f. 

Bom  aod  flxlog 1    8«. 

£$  11*. 

U8lMsU|MaU)fl.fearSatl7i.4(I.Meb 10  8«. 

£16  191, 
Oofet  per  mmlsg  foot,  If.  104. 


JOHN  POWELL  STRAWBEBBY. 

I  WAS  mooh  pleased  on  reading  yoor  Joomal  of  December 
26th,  1872  (page  806),  to  find  Mr.  Baddyffe  speaking  so  highly 
of  John  PoweU.  I  am  qoite  willing  to  endorse  all,  and  more 
than  all,  that  he  has  said  respecting  it.  I  have  grown  it  by 
the  side  of  several  other  sorts ;  for  instance.  Dr.  Hogg,  Eclipse, 
La  Ck)nstante,  British  Qoeen,  President,  and  others,  and,  with 
me,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  onder  fairly  good  oot- 
of-door  treatment,  for  all  porposes  it  is  the  best  beny  that 
I  have  grown.  If  I  were  asked  which  Strawberry  I  shoold 
grow  for  all  porposes,  sopposing  that  I  coold  only  grow  one 
sort,  I  shoold  say,  Oive  me  John  Powell  before  all  the  rest. 
I  am  the  more  anziooa  to  apeak  thos  highly  of  John  PoweU, 
beeaoae  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Baddyfle  is  the  only  one  by  whom  I 
have  seen  it  brooght  prominently  forward  in  print. — ^E.  B.  N. 


a 


Olased  Oopl9ig.-^ea]6 1  inoh  to  a  foot. 

0,  Brlfik  on  edge  aei  in  oenlant.    b,  Pennanent  coping, 
a,  Q«lT«nifled«ir(m  bniokets. 

The  glass  lights  are  chamfered  at  one  edge  so  as  to  hinge 
together  when  not  required  for  the  wall,  so  as  to  be  osefol  for 
protecting  seeds  or  plants.  Oost  of  hinges  and  fitting»  2>.  per 
pair. — J.  W.  Qbbt,  hyntoood,  Berks,  * 


GLAZED  COPINGS. 


In  yoor  Joomal  of  the  80kh  Janoary,  in  answer  to  a  oorre- 
ipondoDt  "T.  F.,**  yoo  give  drawings  and  a  description  of 
Parham's  patent  glass  copings.  I  now  send  drawings  and  a 
description  of  the  coping  I  adopted  in  the  spring  of  1870, 
taking  the  plan  from  Bobinson*s  *'  Parks  and  Gardens  of  Paris," 
Opage  585).  The  braokets  were  made  by  Messrs.  Brown,  90, 
Gsmum  Street,  London.  The  frames  were  made  of  roogh 
wood  covered  with  tarpaolin,  costing  aboot  £8  for  120  feet. 
The  reaolt  has  been  so  far  satisfactory.  The  year  1872  was  the 
worat  for  froit  in  thia  neighboorhood  that  haa  been  known  for 
some  years — so  mooh  so,  that  in  geikeral  there  was  little  or  no 
froit  on  open  walls.  I  osed  no  nets,  yet  the  crop  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  was  a  very  fair  one,  some  of  the  trees  having  a  foil 
crop.  I  have  now  sobstitoted  glass  lights  for  the  tarpaolin  for 
80  feet,  and  am  trying  them  alternately  with  the  latter.    The 


A  CENTUBY  OP  OBOHIDS  FOR  AMATEUB 

GROWEBS.— No.  2. 

SsoTiON  I.  For  which  the  msan  temperature  thouJd  average 
about  60**,  but  which  wUl  th^ve  in  winter  at  a  tempe- 
raiure  of  ahout  88^  or  40°. 

ANOULOA. 

This  genos  does  not  find  great  favoor  with  many  Orchid 
ooltivators,  yetihe  varioos  species  prodoce  large,  Tolip-shaped, 
richly-coloored  flowers,  possessing  a  strong  aromatic  perfome. 
Thelabellomis  hinged,  and,  together  with  thecolomn,  being  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cop-shaped  blooms,  th^  have  been  likened 
b/some  imaginative  writers  to  a  baby  lymg  in  a  cradle ;  hot 
having  had  ample  opportonities  of  becoming  familiar  with 
both  babies  and  cradles,  I  have  never  been  aUe  to  realise  the 
similarity  said  to  exist  in  the  blooms  of  this  genos. 

There  are  several  vei^  beaotifol  species  of  this  family,  bat 
two  kinds  will  be  soffioient  in  a  small  collection.  They  may 
be  potted  in  good  roogh  peat  and  sphagnxmi  moss,  and  the 
pots  well  drained.  They  delight  in  an  abondant  supply  of 
water  and  heavy  shade  while  growing,  and  even  doring  the 
winter  months  shoold  not  be  sobjected  to  severe  drooght. 
They  form  large,  stoot,  pseodo-bolbs,  which  are  sormoonted 
with  large,  broad,  plaited,  dark  green  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
borne  sin^  npon  erect  scapes,  and  oontinoe  a  long  time  v\ 
foil  beaoty  &  ordinary  care  be  bcEtowed  opon  them« 


rotntNAL  OF  HORTIOULTOBB  AHD  OOTTAQB  OABDBKEB. 


tl. 


A.  Cunnaii. — A.  Tobnit  plant,  prodndng  large  Talip-ahaped 
floven,  iriuoh  ue  rioh  dibm  yellow  in  oolonr ;  iia  nrfiune 
Komnrhti  rsMmblei  thAt  of  •  ehemwt'i  ihop,  and  it  not 
■graeaUe  to  lome  ooiutitntioni.  The  Rower  ii  rety  showy 
and  haadfoine,  eoming  in  about  Hay  and  Jane.  NatiTe  ot 
ColambiB. 

a;  mriTLOBi  supEOBi. — A  leu  Tobost-giowmg  plant  than 
the  prerioaaly-named  Idnd.  The  flowers  are  wUt«,  dotted  on 
the  uuide  of  the  wpali  and  petaU  with  chooolale  brown.  It 
bloonu  in  Hay  and  June,    Native  of  Columbia. 

B&BKEBIA. 

The  ipeoiec  of  this  geDne  are  all  extremely  haadsome  when 
in  bloom,  and  m  aeveral  of  them  prodnoe  their  elegant  flowers 
during  antomn  and  winter,  they  baeome  donbly  valuable.  Fot 


eoltore  la  not  nitable  or  oongenial  to  BaAeiiai,  they  ahonld 
therefore  be  grown  npon  blodm ;  bat  as  they  do  not  adhara 
very  flnnly  to  thoH,  perhapt  the  very  beet  eontriranee  loi 
them  la  a  rough  oork  basket.  The  plantt  ihonld  be  made  fast 
with  eopper  wire,  and  a  little  live  i^agnnm  nwd  amongrt  the 
roots ;  but  tot  little  moss  or  peat  is  neoesasry,  as  tiie  loota, 
which  are  thiek  and  fleehy,  nnially  grow  strai^t  ont  into  ths 
sir.  During  the  season  of  rest  ue  plants  lose  their  leavM, 
and  at  this  time  (matenra  generally  dry  the  life  ont  of  them ; 
this,  however,  is  wroog  trmtment,  as  the  bloehs  or  baslteta 
shonld  be  oooasiDnally  syringed,  even  when  the  plants  ara 
dormant,  otherwise  tlie  foUowing  season's  growth  inll  be  very 
weak  and  the  flowers  somewhat  miorosoopioaL 

B.  Seivndbi. — No  more   charming  object  for  a  Christmaa 
bouquet  oonld  be  wished  for  than  a  tew  spikes  of  this  plant. 


Huted  in  the  aoeompanying  engraving.  The  steuu  Ke  [  eolonred  tlowen,  which  last  tnany  weeks  in  peiteetion  if  kqtt 
from  9  to  12  inehes  high ;  the  spikes  are  l(mg,4inidnaad  from  from  damp.  It  blooms  during  the  dull  antnmn  and  winter 
the  top  of  the  shoots,  and  bear  a  qnantity  of  lovely  deep  rose- 1  months.    Native  o(  Qnatemala. — Edkbto  Ozbdi. 


THE  BRITISH  OAK.— No.  1. 


"HuHsof  Otk  ais  our  ships,  hearts  of  Oak  are  onr  men," 
is  still  a  tmlsm.  bon'dads  area  sprinkling,  but  the  mnltitade 
of  our  ship*  are  still  ot  the  Oak ;  and  long  may  it  be  lo,  al- 
tboDgh  the  rhythm  wonld  be  as  good  and  as  tme— "  Forms  of 
iron  are  onr  ships,  hearts  of  iron  are  our  men."  This,  how- 
ever, ii  only  an  "  aside  "  ntteranoe,  for  on  the  present  oooa- 
■ion  we  purpose  oonflning  onr  notes  to  the  beauty  and  ntilih 
ot  the  British  Oak ;  we  have  no  purpose  in  onr  pen  to  toneh 
upon  any  other  Oak,  from  that  at  Uamre  to  the  Chinese  Oak 
iUsoovtt«d  in  1860.  The  beauty  of  the  British  Oak,  Querons 
Bobur,  is  fully  felt  by  all  who  have  a  just  apprwdation  ot  tree 
form  and  torset  eoeneiy.    "It  is  confessedly,"  says  Oilpin, 


"  both  the  most  pioturesque  tree  in  itself,  and  the  most  sMom- 
modating  in  oompoaition.  It  is  suited  to  the  giandeat,  and 
may  with  propriety  be  introduoed  into  the  most  pastoraL  It 
adds  new  dignity  to  the  rained  tower  and  gothio  anh  by 
stretchiug  its  wild  moss-groWn  branohes  athinut  their  ivied 
walls — it  gives  them  a  kind  of  majesty ;  at  the  same  time  its 
propriety  is  still  preserved  if  it  throwsitsarms  over  the  brook. 
Milton  intiodooes  it  happily  even  in  the  lowest  sesne— 
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brancheB.    One  of  the  great  omamentB  of  a  tree  is  its  rami- 
fications, which  ought  to  appear  here  and  there  tmder  the 
foliage  even  when  the  tree  ia  in  fall  leaf."     Strott  adds, 
**  Beauty  united  with  strength  oharaoterises  all  ite  parts.    The 
leaves,  elegant  in  their  outline,  are  strongly  ribbed,  and  firm^ 
attached  to  the  spray,  which,  although  thin  and  exoursiYe,  is 
yet  bold  and  determined  in  its  angles ;  whilst  the  abrupt  and 
tortuous  irregularity  of  its  massiye  branches  adbnirably  con- 
trasts with  the  general  richness  and  density  of  its  dustered 
foliage.    Even  as  a  sapling,  in  its  slender  gracefulness  it  ex- 
hibits auffident  fimmess  and  indications  of  vigour  to  predioata 
the  future  monarch  of  the  wood,  a  state,  indeed,  which  it  is 
slow  to  assume,  but  which  it  retflons  through  many  ages ;  and 
when  at  length  it  is  brought  to  acknowledge  the  influence  of 
time,  and  becomes  *  bald  with  dry  antiquity,*  no  other  produc- 
tion of  the  forest  can  be  admitted  as  its  rival  in  majestic  and 
venerable  decay.    The  general  form  of  the  Oak  is  expansive, 
luxuriant,  and  spreading.    Its  character,  both  with  respect  to 
its  whole  and  to  its  larger  masses  of  foliage,  is  best  expressed 
by  the  pendl  in  bold  and  roundish  lines,  whether  as  single 
trees,  as  groups,  or  as  forming  the  line  of  a  distant  forest." 
"  The  genuine  bark  of  an  Oak,"  says  Gilpin,  *'  is  of  an  ash 
colour,  though  it  is  difficult  to  cUstinguish  any  part  of  it  from 
the  mosses  that  overspread  it,  for  no  Oak,  I  suppose,  was  ever 
without  a  greater  or  less   proportion  of  these  picturesque 
appendages.     The  lower  parts,  about  tiie  roots,  are  often 
possessed  by  that  green  velvet  moss,  which,  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  commonly  occupies  the  bole  of  the  Beedi,  though  the 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  it  lose  much  when  in  decay.    As  the 
trunk  rises  yon  see  the  brimstone  colour  taking  possession  in 
patches.     Of  this  there  are  two  principal  kinds-^a  smooth 
sort,  which  spreads  like  a  scurf  over  tiie  bark ;  and  a  tough 
sort,  which  hangs  in  little  rich  knots  and  fringes.    I  call  it  a 
brimstone  hue  by  way  of  general  distinction,  but  it  sometimes 
inclines  to  an  olive,  and  sometimes  to  a  light  green.    Inter- 
mixed with  these  mosses  yon  often  find  a  species  almost  per- 
fectly white.    Before  I  was  acquainted  with  it,  I  have  some- 
times thought  the  tree  whitewashed.    Here  and  there  a  touch 
of  it  gives  a  lustre  to  the  tntnk,  and  has  its  effect ;  yet,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  a  nuisance ;  for,  as  it  geperMly  begins  to  ihrive 
when  the  other  mosses  begin  to  wiUier  (aa  if  the  decaying 
bafk  were  its  proper  nutriment),  it  is  riurely  accompanied  with 
any  of  the  more  beautiful  spedes  of  its  kind,  and,  when  thus 
unsupported,  it  always  disgusts.    This  white  moss,  by  the  wi^r, 
is  esteemed  a  certain  mark  of  age,  and,  when  it  prevails  in 
any  degree,  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  vigour  ol  the  tree 
is  declining.    We  find,  also,  another  species  of  moss  of  a  dark 
brOwn  colour,  inclining  nearly  to  black,  another  of  an  ashy 
colour,  and  another  of  a  dingy  yellow.    We  may  observe,  also, 
touches  of  red,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  bright  yellow, 
which  is  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine ;  and  in  many  trees  yon  will 
see  one  spedes  growing  upon  another,  the  knotted  brimstone- 
coloured  fringe  dinging  to  a  lighter  spedes,  or  the  black  soften- 
ing into  red.    All  these  excrescences,  under  whatever  name 
distinguished,  add  a  great  richness  to  trees;  and  when  they 
are  blended  harmoniously,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  rougn 
and  furrowed  trunk  of  an  old  Oak  adorned  with  these  pleasing 
appendices  is  an  object  which  will  long  detain  the  picturesque 
eye." 

**  The  Great.Oak  of  Panshanger  "  is  characterised  by  aU  the 
attractions  thus  described,  and  therefore,  as  well  as  for  its 
grandeur  of  form,  dze,  and  age,  we  have  selected  it  as  amodd 
specimen  of  our  national  tree.  Oaks  must  have  been  abun- 
dant in  this  manor,  even  in  tiie  days  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
for  Domesday  Book  records  that  its  woods  afforded  *^  pannage 
for  forty  hogs,"  i^d  various  records  notice  the  nroductiou  of 
oaken  timb^  on  other  parts  of  the  valley,  through  which  flows 
the  river  Mimeram.  On  the  north-east  bank  s^ds  ''The 
Great  Panshanger  Oak."  In  1719  this  tree  wad  meaepred,  and 
found  to  contain  815  cubic  feet  of  timber.  In  1604  it  was 
again  measured,  and  then  contained  796  cuoic  feet,  induding 
those  branches  which  were  sufficiently  large  to  be  conddered 
timber.  It  was  called  "  the  Great  Oak  "  in  1709,  and  when 
Arthur  Toung  measured  it  in  1804  it  was  17  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  5  feet  from  the  ground ;  he  adds,  "  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  Oaks  which  I  have  seen,  though  only  12  feetto^the  first 
bough."  Our  portrait  is  of  the  tree  when  it  was  in  the  meri- 
dian of  its  vigour,  but  Hr.  Buffett,  the  gardener  at  Panshanger, 
informs  us  that  *'  the  top  branches  are  now  decaying,  although 
the  lower  part  appears  as  sound  as  any  young  growing  tree." 
Mr.  Buflett  adds  that  the  extreme  height  is  between  65  and 
70 feet;  extent  of  branches  from  stem  of  tree,  48 feet;  dr- 


cumferenoe  of  the  tree's  stem  2  feet  from  the  ground,  22  feet 
9  inches ;  12  feet  from  the  ground,  20  feet  6  inches ;  22  feet 
from  the  ground,  16  feet  6  inches ;  32  feet  from  the  ground, 
15  feet ;  48  feet  from  the  ground,  9  feet. 

Next,  regarding  the  usefulness  of  the  Oak  as  an  ornamental 
tree,  we  must  always  have  regard  to  the  soil  we  have  to  plant, 
and  the  rate  at  which  a  tree  grows.  On  these  drcnmstanoea 
our  latest  and  practically  good  authority  is  Mr.  Brown,  who, 
in  his  volume,  "  The  Forester,"  says :— "  The  rate  of  growth 
and  quality  of  Oak  timber,  like  those  of  all  other  trees,  depend 
veiy  mudi  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  dtuation  upon 
which  it  is  grown ;  and  the  result  of  my  observations  is-mt 
the  best-grown  Oak  trees  are  to  be  found  on  a  heavy,  ^eep  day 
soil,  or  heavy  loam  of  a  deep  description,  ^to  which  the  roots 
caii  gi^  wdl  down  without  any  check  from  a  dumge  in  the 
character  of  the  subsoil.  On  a  light  loam  I  have  seen  good 
timber  of  Q.  pedunculata  produced.  On  this  description  of 
land  I  have  seen  trees  from  12  to  18  feet  in  circumference  of 
stem ;  but  under  these  drcumstances  as  to  soil,  the  trees  are 
generally  found  short  of  stem  and  large-headed  in  proportion ; 
while  treee  of  the  same  drcumference  of  stem,  and  grown  on 
deep  heavy  la^d,  carry  their  stems  very  much  higher,  and 
therefore  form  more  proportionate  and  ornamental  trees.  On 
high-lying  and  exposed  dtuations  the  Oak  will  grow,  and  even 
become  timber  of  useful  size,  although  the  soil  be  but  poor ; 
but  to  produce  Oak  of  the  best  deaoription,  whether  as  to  the 
dimendons  of  the  tree  or  quality  of  its  timber,  it  must  be 
planted  on  rather  a  low-lying  part,  and  on  a  heavy  or  loamy 
soil."  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  stem  is 
recorded  by  Mr.  Brown  as  follows : — 
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For  ornamental  planting  it  is  of  more  importanoe  to  know 
the  rate  of  growth  in  height,  and  on  this  point  Mr.  Brown  has 
obligingly  written  to  us  as  follows : — '*  On  the  average,  and  on 
a  favourable  soil  and  dte.  Oaks  at  ten  years  of  age  will  stand 
15  feet  high ;  at  twenty  years  of  age,  28  feet  hi^ ;  at  thir^ 
years  of  age,  iO  feet  high ;  at  forty  years  of  age,  48  feet  high  ; 
at  fifty  years  of  age,  55  feet  high ;  at  sixty  years  of  age,  62  feet 
high ;  at  seventy  years  of  age,  66  feet  high ;  at  eighty  years  of 
age,  70  feet  high ;  at  ninety  years  of  age,  78  feet  high ;  at 
a  hundred  years  of  age,  75  feet  high.  Tou  may  safdy  publish 
these  heights  as  the  average  of  the  Oak  at  the  ages  stated,  for 
they  are  nom  actual  measurements  taken  by  myself  at  various 
times,  and  intended  to  be  used  in  the  next  edition  of  my 
book." 

The  other  uses  of  the  Oak  are  thus  epitomised  by  Dr.  Hogg 
in  his  "Vegetable  Kingdom:" — "The  wood  of  the  Oak  la 
harder  and  more  solid  than  that  of  any  other  European 
timber  tree,  and,  as  is  well  known,  is  lugdy  employed  in  ship- 
building, carpentry,  waggon  work,  cabinet-maldng,  mill  work, 
and  coopering.  The  bark  is  of  great  utility,  as  furnishing  in 
greatest  abundance  the  artide  known  as  tan  for  tanning  hides 
and  skins,  and  this  property  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
great  quantity  of  tannic  add ;  it  also  contains  a  peculiar  bitter 
prindple,  known  by  the  najoie  of  quercln ;  after  the  bark  has 
been  used  in  the  taiiyard  it  is  employed  for  making  hotbeds  in 
fordng  houses.  Acorns,  or  the  fruit  of  the  Oak,  are  highlv 
nutritious  to  various  animals,  but  particularly  to  hogs,  which 
rapidly  fatten  on  them ;  and  it  has  been  observed  iSuki  those 
are  best  for  the  purpose  that  have  been  washed  and  dried  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  In  Turkey  the  acorns  of  several  sorts  of 
Oak  are  buried  in  the  ground,  in  the  same  way  as  cacao  beans 
are,  to  deprive  them  of  their  bitterness ;  they  are  then  dried, 
washed,  and  reduced  to  powder  with  sugar  and  aromatios ;  the 
substance  thus  formed  is  called  palamonte,  and  the  food  that 
is  prepared  from  it  is  called  raoahout,  and  is  used  in  the 
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Mngliofl  to  fftiten  and  keep  up  the  embonpoint  of  the  raltanae. 
In  some  perte  of  Eoiope  aooxne  are  said  to  be  conTerted  into 
bread.  By  analyaia  thej  have  been  found  to  contain  in 
1000  parts,  flzed  oil,  48  ;  leein,  62 ;  gam,  64;  tannin,  90 ; 
bitter  eztraetiye,  52;  staroh,  386 :  lignin,  819 ;  and  traees  of 
potaah,  lime,  alumina,  and  some  earthy  salts;  by  whioh  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  eontain  mora  than  a  third  of  nntritiTe 
matter,  and  that  eonsequentlY  they  are  capable  of  being  taken 
as  food,  partienlarly  when  they  haye  been  depriyed  of  their 
resinons  and  extraotiye  matters.  In  Italy  the  oil  is  extracted 
and  apj^ied  to  bnming  in  lamps,  bot  it  does  not  appear  that 
mneh  attention  has  been  giyen  to  this  branch  of  industry.  It 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Bairas  that  he  found  the  infusion  of  roasted 
aeonis,  sweetened  with  sugar,  of  great  adyantage  in  promot- 
ing digestion,  il  taken  in  the  same  way  as  coffee,  after  meals; 
and  that  he  has  seen  dyspepsia,  and  e?en  disordesBd  stomach, 
oared  by  the  use  of  them ;  tne  acorns  and  their  cups  haye  been 
found  useful  as  an  astringent  in  mucous  diarrhcea." 


WOBK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

ZZTCmiir  OABDSH. 

In  mild  weather  the  AtpatuguB  in  frames  or  pits  should  haye 
abundance  of  air  after  the  shoots  haye  made  their  sppeazanoe. 
Prepare  ground  for  permanent  beds  if  the  soil  works  welL 
Plenty  of  good  rotten  stable  manure  should  be  used.  A  little 
seed  of  Barly  Horn  Oturota  may  be  sown  on  a  sheltered  warm 
border  when  the  Soil  is  dry  and  works  freely.  O^^ose  in  frames 
should  be  thinned  when  an  inch  or  two  ni^.  The  greatest 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  theC7tfCttm60r  oed  for 
the  first  fortnight  after  the  nUnti  ere  turned  out.  The  heat- 
stick  should  be  examined  dsuy.  Prepare  the  ground  for  plant- 
ing fionercuiM  A.  Dig  two  STOti  deep  if  the  soil  will  admit  of 
domg  so.  No  manure  should  be  dug-in  unless  the  pound  is 
yery  poor.  Jerusalem  Artiehokea  may  be  planted.  Plant  the 
Oniona  of  last  year  which  begin  to  grow;  they  will  be  yery 
vseful  when  there  is  a  scarcity  m  sound  ones.  Plant  tTnderground 
Onions  if  not  done  in  the  autumn.  Weed  and  clean  the  autumn 
crop.  A  gffod  sowing  of  Partly  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
pound  is  in  a  fit  state  to  receiye  the  seed.  Make  a  sowing  of 
Knight's  Dwarf  Qreen  Marrow  Pecu ;  at  the  same  time  some 
other  approyed  sorts  should  be  sown  to  keep  up  a  suocession. 
Two  or  three  crops  of  those  sorts  whioh  come  in  zor  use  ouickly 
must  be  sown,  and  will  be  read^  before  the  Marrows,  if  any 
Potatoea  were  placed  in  a  forcmg  house  a  fortnight  since,  as 
recommended,  they  will  now  be  ready  to  plant  out:  a  yery 
moderate  heat  will  be  sufficient.  Plant  some  on  a  warm  shel- 
tered border  if  the  weather  be  mild  and  fayourable.  A  few  rows 
of  Spinach  may  be  sown  between  the  early  Peas  if  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  autumn-sown ;  if  not.  defer  sowmg  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night longer.  Sow  some  seed  of  the  Early  Dutch  Turnip  on  a 
slight  hotbed;  or  where  the  soil  is  light  and  dry,  a  sowing  may 
be  made  on  a  warm  border.  See  to  the  due  preparation  of  ground 
for  crons  in  general,  but  beware  of  carrying  on  operations  when 
the  sou  is  in  a  wet  state.  Better  be  a  fortnight  too  late  with 
any  giyen  crop. 

rsvrr  oabdsk. 

'Where  there  are  inferior  Borts  of  Apples  and  Pears,  or  too 
many  of  one  sort,  prepare  scions  of  superior  yaiieties  for  graltingi 
and  keep  them  tul  wanted  in  a  cool  ntuatloni 

fLOWBB  OABDXR. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  a  little  dried  after  the  frost  and  snoWi 
it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  haye  all  the  yacant  beds  in  the  flower 
garden  forked  oyer,  so  as  to  get  the  soil  properly  pulyerised 
prior  to  planting-out  the  autumn-sown  annuals.  Preparation 
must  also  be  maae  for  a  general  sowing  of  the  more  hardy  kinds, 
such  as  Larkspurs,  Oodetias,  Clarkias,  Kemophilas,  &c,t  which 
should  be  made  the  first  day  the  ^und  is  sufficiently  dry  to 
admit  of  sowing  them.  Proceed  with  the  pruning  of  shrubs  and 
common  BoseS)  but  leaye  the  more  tender  kinds  until  you  are 
sure  they  will  not  be  injured  by  frost.  The  most  tender  of  the 
Chinese  yarieties  that  were  coyered  with  leaves  in  autumn  are 
in  excellent  condition.  See  that  the  plants  in  the  reserye  garden 
are  not  thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  the  late  frost  If  they  are 
loose,  fasten  them.  Proceed  with  planting-out  biennlalB  as  soon 
as  the  groxmd  is  in  a  fit  state,  and  prepare  a  little  ground  in  a 
warm  comer  for  sowing  Stocks  and  some  of  the  best  of  the 
^TitifiaU  for  transplanting.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all  floricul- 
tursl  calendars  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  acted  on  only  as  the 
weather  is  fayourable  for  the  operations  there  detailed  as  neces- 
sary. During  spring  and  summer  the  experienced  florist  finds 
it  compamtiyely  easy  to  point  out  the  preyious  week  what  is 
re^fisite  to  be  done  Uie  ensuing  one,  but  at  this  uncertain  season 
we  must  be  guided  by  circumstances.  Whilst  writing,  the  frost 
and  snow  appear  to  be  rapidly  disappearing ;  it  will  therefore 
cause  the  florist  to  be  on  the  alert.  If  the  weather  continue 
mild  draw  the  lights  completely  off  the  Auricula  frames  during 
Ihe  day.    Bxamme  the  plants  minutely,  and  see  the  soil  is  going 


on  well.  Should  any  mild  rain  fall  during  the  week  they  will 
be  benefited  by  a  good  sprinkling  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
When  the  lights  are  drawn  on  tilt  them,  so  that  the  grass  may 
become  as  dry  as  possible  before  night.  These  observations  will 
apply  to  Gamatious,  and  carefully  remove  all  spotted  or  diseased 
leaves.  Still  cover  Tulips  with  sand  as  they  appear.  Should 
the  beds  get  sufficiently  dry,  the  Ranunculuses  snonld  immedi- 
ately be  planted.  Strike  Dahlia  cuttings  in  moist  heat  as  they 
get  long  enough.  As  before  observed,  see  that  all  planting  is 
completed  forthwith.  Improve  as  much  as  possible  outlines  of 
every  kind.  Plant  fresh  masses  or  groups  where  necessary,  and 
introduce  specimen  plants  where  fittmg  opportunities  offer. 
Much  mischief  is  done  by  planting  single  specimens  in  recesses ; 
these  should  be  carefully  preserved,  as  a  general  rule,  to  give 
deep  shadows  and  to  throw  the  prominent  features  into  bold 
relief. 

OBEXVHOnSB  Aim  COnSEBVATORT. 

CoUect  at  the  proper  season  for  doing  so  a  goodly  store  of  the 
various  sorts  of  soil  ready  for  a  future  season.  Loam,  peat,  and 
vegetable  mould  should  be  stacked  a  year  at  least  in  the  compost- 
^ard  before  being  used  for  potting.  I  have  seen  plants  greatly 
mjured  by  being  potted  in  fresh-cut  soil.  The  conservatory 
should  now  be  full  of  interest,  and  ought,  where  much  attention 
is  paid  to  flowers,  to  be  quite  as  ^y  as  at  anv  other  period  of 
the  year.  Camellias  done  bloommg  should,  if  possible,  be  re- 
moved  to  some  warm  house  where  a  moist  atmosphere  and  a 
temperature  averaging  66^  will  induce  them  to  produce  wood 
freely,  shading  them,  should  the  weather  become  bright,  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  under  such  treatment  the 
leaves  get  well  developed,  larj^e,  and  healthy.  The  plants  may 
also  be  watered  occasionally  with  weak  liquid  manure.  Climbers 
should  now  have  a  thorough  dressing,  cutting  away  aU  weak 
and  decayed  wood,  and  shortening  where  necessary  to  furnish 
back  wood  previous  to  the  growing  season.  The  advantage  of 
increased  solar  light  and  heat  will  be  rendered  apparent  by  the 
increased  brilliancy  of  colour  in  the  flowers  and  the  depth  of 
verdure  in  the  leaves,  provided  a  judicious  admission  of  air  and 
a  just  proportion  of  other  essentials  be  continued.  The  display 
of  flowering  plants  in  the  conservatory  may  receive  additions 
from  various  quarters.  The  stove  will  afford  the  beautiful 
Buphorbia  jacquinieflora,  which  may  be  removed  without  in- 

Sry;  the  pits  should  long  afford  a  supply  of  Cinerarias;  the 
eath  hoKse,  too,  may  contribute.  Fragrance  is  a  quality 
always  sought  for  in  flowers ;  the  most  striking  are  too  often 
deflclent  in  that  recommendation.  In  effecting  an  arrangement 
this  must  not  be  forgotten :  however  huiiible  in  appearance,  the 
modest  Mignonette  will  always  be  valued  for  its  delicious  fra- 
grance. PoBsibl}r  water  will  be  required  more  frequentiy,  but 
still  administer  it  with  care.  Remedy  defects  in  drainage  in 
long-potted  plants.  Shift  Calceolarias;  repress  green  fly.  A 
temperature  varying  between  60®  and  60^  in  oright  weather  will 
easily  be  sustained. 

PITS  AND  FRAKBB. 

The  plants  they  contain  should  now  be  worked  over ;  remove 
the  moss  that  may  have  accumulated  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  the  pots;  draw  the  lights  off  every  mild  day  to  dry  the 
plants.  Begin,  if  not  already  done,  propagating  summer-flower- 
ing  plants,  such  as  Verbenas,  Salvias,  ^.,  that  will  afford 
ciuttmgs.-*W.  Kb  Aim. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

T^  comparative  highness  of  the  barometer  on  the  evening 
of  the  Ist  inst.,  when  we  last  wrote,  did  not  lead  us  to  expect 
such  a  fsll  of  snow  on  the  following  days.  Although  that  has 
been  much  lessened,  still  the  snow  remains  with  us,  and  ^e 
slight  frosts  of  the  morning,  with  easterly  and  northerly  winds, 
prevent  its  total  disappearance.  This  has  to  some  extent  put 
a  stop  to  active  employment  on  many  kinds  of  out-door  work. 

The  snow  lying  on  the  ground  was  of  great  advantage  to 
many  crops  in  the  coldest  night  we  have  yet  had — crops  made 
rather  tender  by  the  previous  dull,  warm,  moist  weather.  Many 
subjects  also  under  glJEuiB  received  the  benefit  of  the  snow  cover- 
ing where  there  was  no  artificial  heat.  For  instance,  Calceo- 
larias have  had  a  snow  covering  over  them  for  a  week,  and  will, 
probablyt  not  be  uncovered  until  all  the  snow  is  gone.  Some 
Csar  Violets  we  uncovered  to-day,  after  they  had  been  covered 
with  glass  and  snow  for  eight  days,  and  tne  blooms  were  as 
sweet  and  nice  as  if  the  sun  had  played  on  them  for  hours 
yesterday. 

Covering  from  Frost. — Cauliflowers  under  hand-llfhts  have 
had  a  sprinkling  of  litter  over  them  all  the  week,  what  would 
have  been  the  use  of  taking  away  the  litter  With  its  sprinkling 
of  snow,  when  for  the  week  there  was  scarcely  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine? The  only  thing  to  be  cared  for  in  this  continuous 
covering  is  to  be  sure  that  the  plants  are  in  such  a  safe  but  low 
temperature  that  there  shall  be  no  stimulus  presented  to  them 
to  grow  and  elongate. 

We  had  acted  on  this  principle  for  years  before  we  saw  it 
advocated  by  our  late  clear-headed  practical  coadjutor  Mr. 
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Errimjg^ton.  We  have  seen  men  employed  whole  days  in  nn- 
covering  cold  pits  to  give  them  a  little  light  in  cold,  frosty,  dull 
-weather  in  midwinter,  and  then  begin  to  cover  up  again  as  soon 
as  they  were  uncovered.  If  the  plants  were  safe,  and  at  a  low 
temperature,  the  daily  work  of  uncovering  might  have  been 
saved.  When  there  is  only  a  little  litter  it  may  be  of  import- 
ance to  shake  it  up  instead  of  removing  it,  as  every  shaking-up 
would  present  a  new  line  of  radiation,  ana  as  often  as  that  line 
was  broken,  frost  and  heat  alike  would  have  to  begin  their 
efforts  anew.  When  we  have  a  covering  of  snow  we  have  so 
long  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  best  we  could  have,  that  in  the 
case  of  cold  pits  and  frames  we  are  always  loth  to  remove  it, 
more  especially  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  replace  it.  But  for 
this  consideration  we  might  have  swept  off  ours  in  the  middle 
of  the  week.  A  few  inches  of  snow  will  keep  out  a  keen  frost. 
The  looser  the  snow  is,  the  more  effectual  it  will  be.  When 
from  sun  or  a  shower  the  surface  has  been  solidified,  it  becomes 
then  a  better  conductor  of  heat  and  cold,  and  we  have  often 
settled  that  matter  and  broup^ht  it  back  to  its  normal  state  by 
breaking  the  firm  surface  with  the  teeth  of  a  rake.  A  great 
manv  ofthese  homely  matters  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  garden- 
ing, because  all  accelerating  is  so  easily  done  by  hot- water  pipes ; 
but  if  hot  water  is  to  be  obtained  from  coal  at  from  45«.  to  50«. 
per  ton,  even  proprietors  far  from  poor  may  come  to  see  the 
necessity  of  getting  as  much  as  tJiey  can  without  the  aid  of  coal 
heat  at  such  an  enormous  price. 

Cleamng  Utone  Pathways. — ^Besides  the  matters  referred  to 
last  week,  we  have  expended  much  labour  in  scrubbing  and 
cleaning  the  stone  flooring  in  plant-corridors  and  conservatories* 
The  greater  the  heat,  and  the  more  the  moisture  used,  the  more 
likely  the  stones  to  be  encrusted  with  green.  In  sznall  places 
the  cleaning  is  often  left  to  the  housemaids.  In  many  cases 
the  cleaning  is  not  cleaning  at  all,but  a  daubing-over  with  a 
layer  of  whiting,  made  regular  with  doth  and  brush,  which  does 
not  look  so  much  amiss  until  it  is  damped,  or  a  lady  with  a  long- 
skirted  black  dress  •jpasses  along  and  gets  the  dress  encrusted 
with  the  whiting.  There  are  two  things  here  we  have  no  Mth 
in.  First,  the  daubing-up  of  nice  stonework  with  whiting  or 
limewash,  so  as  to  resemble  the  doorsteps  of  town  or  villa  resi- 
dences ;  and  secondly,  where  there  is  much  of  such  work,  in 
having  housemaids  or  other  women  to  do  it  in  gardens,  or  even 
to  attempt  to  clean  the  stone  and  leave  it  with  its  ^tural  ap- 
pearance. This  is  work  which  is  more  suited  for,  tuid  will  be 
done  better  b'y  young  garden  labourers.  We  have  had  even  the 
whitening  proc^  done  more  elegantly  and  regularly  bv  men 
than  we  have  ever  seen  it  done  by  women ;  and  as  to  sombbing- 
off  the  green,  there  is  no  comparison — ^in  fact,  it  is  such  wonc 
that  we  would  not  care  to  see  a  woman  at. 

For  scrubbing  stonework  we  chiefly  use  a  little. sand,  hot 
weak  soap  water,  scrubbing  brushes,  and  house  flannel  to  dry 
all  up,  and  a  very  little  practice  enables  the  man,  if  young,  to  do 
the  work  verv  well  indeed.  We  greatly  prefer  the  natural  appear- 
ance of  the  clean  flagstone,  tiles,  &q,,  to  any  daubing  that  can  be 
given  to  them.  When  they  are  thus  cleaned  the  finest  dress  will 
not  be  soiled  as  when  whitestoned  or  whitening-rubbed.  There 
is  no  reason  why  comfort  should  be  lost  sight  of— the  comfort 
of  warm  water,  and  more  especially  as,  after  a  little  soaking,  tiie 
warm  water  will  enable  the  workman  to  clean  the  stones  better, 
and  the  warmer  the  water  after  the  cloth  has  passed  over  them 
in  the  drying-up  process,  the  sooner  will  ^e  stones  be  bright 
and  dry.  We  have  had  to  wash  plant  pots  with  ice  in  the  water ; 
but  what  was  or  could  be  the  benefit  of  it  ?  The  pots  could  not 
be  made  so  thoroughly  clean,  and  they  were  long  m  drying.  In 
the  cleaning  of  stones,  in  addition  to  tne  warm  water,  scrubbing- 
brush,  and  flannel  to  clean  all  up  by  wringing  in  a  pail,  we 
would  depend  on  active  scrubbing,  as,  if  there  is  a  Uttie  soap 
dissolved  m  the  water,  it  must  be  onl^  a  littie ;  and,  contrary  to 
general  practice,  we  say.  Never  rub  soap  on  the  brush,  as  it 
only  clogs  it  up,  and  prevents  its  acting  on  the  stone. 

In  cleaning  stone  we  have  used  salt,  soda,  and  other  easy  vic- 
tors of  the  green,  and  the  result  is,  we  would  say  to  our  readers, 
"  Don't."  Unless  the  stone  is  very  peculiarly  hard,  all  such 
saline  ingredients,  though  they  remove  rather  easily  the  green 
coating^  will  be  ant  to  leave  an  eating  inflorescence  on  the  stone 
that  will  give  a  nowery  appearance  on  the  surface  for  months 
afterwards,  and  continue  to  wear  it  out.  On  this  account  it  is 
not  advisable  to  use  such  saline  matters  for  cleaninp^  stone  in 
corridors  and  conservatories.  We  would  even  dechne  to  use 
such  helps  for  cleaningout-door  stonework,  where  after-results 
are  to  be  considered.  We  have  known  some  stones,  a  littie  soft, 
show  this  wearing-out  flowery  appearance  on  the  surface  for  a 
twelvemonth  afterwards.  Stone  pathways,  out  of  doors  and  in 
corridors  and  conservatories,  look  well  wheii  kept  clean ;  and, 
as  hinted  above,  we  think  they  are  best  every  way  when  of 
their  natural  colour,  and  not  daubed  over  with  dirt  and  filth 
cover-alls. 

Heating. — ^Nezt  to  stoves  in  a  small  house,  the  cheapest  mode 
of  heating  is  by  a  flue;  and  the  neatest  mode  of  doing  this, 
though  not  getting  quite  so  much  heat,  is  to  have  the  flue  not 
above,  but  under  the  floor  level,  the  top  of  the  flue  forming 


part  of  the  pathway,  no  flue  or  mode  of  heating  thus  presenting 
itself,  whilst  the  warmed  pathway  is  very  agreeable  in  cold 
weather.  In  a  house  of  considerable  size,  or  even  houses  to  be 
heated  by  hot  water,  and  where  in  these  dear  coal  days  it  is  de- 
sirable to  make  as  much  of  the  heat  from  the  fire  as  possible, 
then  a  flue  should  proceed  through  the  house,  or  make  turns  in 
the  back  wall,  before  going  direcUy  from  the  boiler  up  the  chim- 
ney, with  nothing  to  keep  the  neat  itom,  wasting  except  a 
damper.  We  thus  had  a  la^rge  conservatory  heated  when  coals 
had  to  be  carted  fourteen  or  sixteen  miles,  and  the  flue  was 
almost  as  useful  as  the  hot  water. 

In  the  ctuBe  of  flues  alone,  it  is  as  well  if  there  be  no  dkMS  from 
the  furnace  to  the  chimney,  as  the  more  and  deeper  the  dips, 
under  paths,  &c.,  tiie  more  height  will  be  reqmred  for  the 
chimney.  But  failures  in  heating,  and  smoky  and  too-much- 
heated  stokeholes,  do  not  proceed  so  much  from  such  a  cause 
as  from  inattention  to  two  or  three  simple  matters.  Firsts 
make  sure  £bat  the  iron  bars  of  your  furnace  are  frem  18  to 
24  inches — 80  inches  if  you  can  go  down  conveniently—- below  the 
level  of  tiie  bottom  of  the  flue.  Secondly,  we  have  no  objection 
to  a  fair  length  of  a  furnace,  but  do  not  have  much  of  a  dead 
rest,  say  not  more  than  6  or  8  inches,  at  the  farther  end ;  the 
grating  bars  of  tiie  furnace  goinff  pretty  well  up  to  the  extreme 
end  of  the  furnace.  Thirdly,  what  rest  you  have  should  be  in 
the  shape  of  a  stout  iron  plate,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  from  8  to 
12  inches  in  length,  close  to  the  furnace  door.  From  want  of 
attention  to  these  matters  there  is  often  a  want  of  draught, 
suffocating  back  smoke  in  the  stokehole,  a  red  burning  heat  at 
the  furnace  door,  and  a  much  higher  temperature  in  we  stoke- 
hole than  could  by  any  means  be  got  in  tine  house.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  of  nice  tiiough  small  houses,  that  have  within  a  few 
years  come  under  our  notice,'  the  evils  could  chiefly  be  traced 
to  the  desire  of  saving  in  these  cheap  days,  so  as  to  dispense 
with  the  dumb  iron  plate  inside  the  furnace  door.  The  obeap- 
ness  was  thoroughly  neutralised  in  some  of  the  cases  by  the 
framework  and  furnace  door  being  burned  by  their  closeness 
to  furnace  bars.  We  have  seen  the  furnace  doors  gleaming 
red  wil^  but  littie  heat  in  the  flue,  as  the  cold  fuel  on  the 
long  rest  at  the  farther  end  arrested  free  draught,  and  sent 
the  heat  and  smoktf  back  to  the  stokehole.  Let  the  rest  be 
at  the  furnace  door,  and  the  fresh  fuel  put  next  the  door  will 
be  gradually  heated;  and  the  hottest  fuel,  being  beneath  the 
bars  at  the  farther  end^  there  will  be  no  back  smoke,  and  littie 
smoke  at  all,  for  that  will  be  burned  up.  In  many  cases  where 
such  changes  have  been  made,  we  are  assured  that  now  all  ffoes 
right,  and  that  more  heat  is  obtained  in  the  house  with  naif 
the  quantity  of  fuel.  People  should  act  as  if  they  wished  to  heat 
their  house  and  not  the  stokehole.  The  sreat  evil  of  having 
many  boilers  is,  that  unless  the  firing  and  tne  damper  are  care- 
fully applied,  much  heat  goes  up  tne  chimney  to  warm  the 
general  atinosphere. 

The  same  simple  principles  apply  to  furnaces  under  boilers. 
We  happen  to  Imow  of  several  cases  of  boiler-heating  where 
the  close-cutting  system  so  ruled  that  there  was  no  dumb  iron 
plate  next  the  furnace  door,  but  the  furnace  bars  came  dose  up 
to  the  door,  and  there  was  a  large,  long,  dead  rest  at  the  farther 
end.  We  say  nothing  of  the  discomforts ;  we  feel  sure  that,  so 
far  as  ultimate  wear  and  tear  are  concerned,  the  trifling  saving 
will  be  a  penny-wise-and-pound-f oolish  affair. 

One  case  has  come  very  prominentiy  under  onr  notice — * 
conservatory,  such  as  we  have  noticed  above,  heated  by  a  boiler, 
and  the  flue  from  the  boiler  having  several  turns  in  the  back 
wall.  Sometimes  on  commencing  firing  in  winter  it  was  found 
necessary  to  light  a  small  fire  at  a  soot  door  in  the  flue  to  dry  it 
a  littie,  and  then  there  was  no  difficulty  for  the  season.  It  was 
desirable  to  make  the  boiler  do  more  work,  and,  as  it  was  old,  a 
new  one  was  put  in  at  once.  From  circumstances  we  need  not 
mention  the  work  was  not  superintended  as  it  ou^t  to  have 
been,  and  the  furnace  bars  were  brought  close  to  the  furnace 
feeding-door,  x^nsequentiy  a  long  dead  rest  ^as  left  at  the 
farther  end.  Pity  a  chixnney-sweeper  inured  to  smoke  who 
should  be  condemned  to  stay  a  few  minutes  in  that  stokehole 
after  the  fire  was  lighted!  The  finest  boke  could  be  made  to 
bum  in  a  certain  way,  but  not  so  as  to  heat  the  water  or  heat 
the  flue  properiy,  though  the  furnace  door  would  become  pretty 
well  red  not.  There  was  a  thought  of  taUn^  the  shaft  frcnn  the 
furnace  to  the  chimney  at  onoe  without  gomg  a  long  length — 
some  80  feet  at  least— through  the  flue;  but  a  fixe  placed  in  a 
soot-opening  of  the  flue  burned  nicely,  yet  still  the  inmace  be- 
neath the  boiler  was  a  perfect  abonunation  and  mattyxdom  to 
all  concerned.  Well,  what  was  done  ?  Neither  boiler  nor  flue 
was  touched,  but  as  much  of  the  boiler-setting  was  taken  down 
as  permitted  of  some  16  inches  of  the  dead  rest  being  removed 
at  the  farther  end,  the  furnace  iron  grating-bars  moved  aU  that 
closer  to  the  end  of  the  furnace,  and  a  dead  plate  of  the  same 
size,  from  12  to  16  inches,  placed  next  the  fdmace  doors; 
now  there  is  not  the  least  trouble  with  smoke,  &c.,  and  the 
draught  through  the  long  flue  is  so  good  that,  to  prevent  the 
lower  range  of  flue  becoming  too  hot,  it  is  necessary  often  to 
use  a  damper.    We  feel  convinced  that  many  who  are  in  difB« 
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enltiM  ftboat  their  fama/ow  may  obtua  nlief  by  attending  to 
one  or  more  of  these  Bimple  matten . — &.  F. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
eozrespondents  of  the  '*  Journal  of  Hortieulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
Itte  Bubjeeted  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
•ommunioations  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  HorticuUvre,  dte,,  Vll,FUet 
Street,  London,  E,C, 

We  also  request  that  oorrespondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjeets,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  eonyeniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  eommunieations.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  onoe. 

K.B.— Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 


OABBKinas'  Tbab>Boox  (gcnM).— W«  km  gnet^obUgttd  to  too  CorceDIng 
■ttition  to  tiM  anon;  wluMtlim is  raoh  a nwM of  flgaxw »  is  nol  mmj 
to  ftniid  thoin,  and  it  is  onlj  wiMD  pfMttMl  oMis  med«  of  th«  tablM  tbftt  sofih 
CRon  an  dlsoorand.    We  ahall  ■••  about  tha  othar  znattan. 

Baok  Numbbbs  U  CpfwteM  AitefrMar).— Yoa  oan  hara  the  two  nunben 
yoo 


ITT  (£.  eaid  J.  P.).— We  hava  laaa  the  vaiiafey  befoia,  and  have  spokan  of  It 
•a  the  Ooppar^aloofad  Ixiih  Ivy. 

iMonAM  SociBTT  (O.  Jaaiet)^— The  entry  in  the  almanank  yon  mention  la 
the  boor  at  which  the  Soaiety  meeta.  It  is  pozaly  for  natural  blatoxy.  Pat 
gcdd  fiah  in  the  aqnarinm  No  Tem  wooM  grow  in  the  water ;  yon  must 
plaea  aqnatle  planta  there.    Write  qoeationa  for  oar  diifarant  depatrteienta  on 


BnaAjno  Laboi  (JL  J.  0.V— The  ^pealman  lant  ia  aaraiely  aaakand,  pro- 
babfy  eaoaed  by  the  BoiL 

ItaABow  Laxd  Xxjubbd  bt  too  Fbbqdbbt  Mowiko  (Ammb).— Do  not 
aov  '^hay-aaed,"  for  it  ia  mingled  with  aeeda  of  weeds.  Bqt  a  mixtiire  of 
gzaaa  aeeda  of  aaeflemim  who  adTertiae  in  oar  colamna.  Tall  them  the  nature 
of  the  aoli,  and  thay  will  tend  yon  the  moat  aaitaUe  ^peeiea.  Bow  early  ia 
the  nest  month,  and  baah-hanow. 

OBCDDa  voB  Bmim  [An  Old  JBMftMribar)^— Adtartiae  them,  stating  namaa 
aoApxioaa. 

Lbbk  Bbbd  (Jiif«4rar).r— We  know  of  no  othar  mode  of  aaUing  it  than 
aOating  It  to  aome  of  the  wboleaala  aaedamnn  We  know  nothing  of  the 
wholaaalB  priea. 

OrBBSHADowDro  Tbbb  (IF.  Q.  D.).— An  aetioB  on  the  aaaa ia  maintainable 
agalBat  the  owner'  of  a  tree  the  branebea  of  whiah  injorlooaly  orarhaiw  a 
nirighboar's  groand;  bot  there  are  Tarioaa  aireamstaneaa  to  be  known  befora 
that  eoozaa  ooaldbe  adviaad.    Gcnumlt  yoar  aolieitor. 

WoBMCASTS  oB  Lawb  (Cmot).— Water  the  hiwn  onaa  a-vaak  with  lime 


Cbowvoot  {K  jr.).— The  Crowfoot  ia  more  Hkely  to  **  amothar  "  the  Gab* 
bagae  than  the  Oabbagee  to  amoChar  the  Crowfoot.  The  zoota  of  the  latter 
aboold  have  been  forked  oat  of  the  aolL 

Sbborbo  a  Gbbbbbousb  (JET.  X).— We  aannot  taaonimend  any  boilderw 
Write  to  aome  of  tboae  who  advertiae  in  oar  colnmna,  and  teU  them  exaetly 
what  yoo  reqatrak 

SanrrALL  m  CcmbebxiABd.— In  the  quotation  of  Mr.  Iletehar'a  remarks 
atp^elMraapaetlngtherainlaUon  the  Stye,  for  ** nearly  85  inehea"  read 
**  nearly  SKinchea.'' 

BHAMBua  Fbaboolaw— **  I  am  andona  to  plant  aome  quantity  of  Bhamnoa 
Vkangola,  Beny-beaiing  Alder.  Thia  ia  said  by  London  to  be  prafexred  by 
makers  of  gonpowdar  to  idl  other  aharooaL  I  naya  ordered  it  of  two  noraeij- 
men,  bat  without  aaeeeaa.  It  is,  I  baliere,  yary  oommon  in  Oermany,  but  I 
am  qaike  at  a  loes  where  to  proeoze  plants. — J.  P.,  <^f  York" 

[We  afaall  be  obliged  by  any  eorraapondant  replying  to  this.] 

Fio  Tbbb  Biossom  (A  Y<mmg  Bffiimer),  —  The  Uoaaom  is  inside  the 
froit. 

CrcLAiCBir  PBBSicuM  Fahjbo  {W,  H.  IF.).— We  are  unable  to  aeoount  for 
the  iailnre  of  the  Qyalamen ;  probably  it  has  bean  kept  too  wet  and  oold. 
With  flower>bads  and  abaiidsnee  of  laaTaa  showing,  the  plant  most  have 
zeeciTed  a  sodden  and  serera  eheek  to  have  caused  nearly  all  the  bads  and 
kavea  to  go  off.  Probably  the  soil  ia  unaultable,  or  the  watering  haa  been 
{^Ten  diieetly  on  the  erown  of  the  oorm,  causing  the  laaTSs  and  buds  to 
die-off  at  the  snrftee  of  the  solL  The  temperature  in  winter  for  plants  ad- 
vaneed  for  bloom  should  be  46*'  at  night,  and  60^  by  day.  The  failuxe  of  the 
Azalea  we  should  attribute  to  the  soi],  which  is  whoUy  unsuitable;  and  we 
fear  you  water,  or  pour  the  water  in  watering,  on  the  neck  or  collar  of  the 


plant,  whiah,  from  being  kepi  eonatantly  wet,  oaoiea  it  to  decay*    The  peat 
ahoold  be  taken  from  hJ^  ground,  not  from  a  low  boggy  place. 

Pbopaoatzbo  AitaiiBiS  (If.  JB.).— They  are  inoraaaed  Yfj  eottinga,  taking 
off  the  young  ahoota  whan  8  or  4  inehea  long.  Out  below  a  Joint,  remote  the 
lower  learea  from  two-thirda  the  length  of  the  cuttinga,  and  inaert  in  pota 
rather  thi^lr  up  to  the  leavea,  the  pote  being  well  drained,  and  flUaid  to 
within  an  inch  ox  the  rim  with  aandy  peat,  and  to  the  rim  with  ailTer  aaad. 
Water  gently,  and  aet  them  in  a  houae  with  atemparature  of  60°  to  9SP,  ahad- 
log  from  ann,  and  keeping  molat.  The  eottinga  ahouid  be  coTerad  with  a 
huid-glaea  made  to  fit  within  the  rim  of  the  pot,  or  the  pot  may  be  inaerted 
in  one  of  larger  aise,  filling  up  the  Intenral  inth  moss,  soxfaelng  with  sUtst 
sand,  on  which  the  bell^e^ass  is  to  rest.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted  remore 
them  to  a  cooler  hooaa  or  graenhouae,  take  off  the  bell-glasses  arery  nia^, 
rapladiy  in  the  day,  and  after  a  fortnight  of  thia  they  may  be  potted-off 
aingly  m  8-ineh  pota,  placed  in  a  frame  and  kept  cloae,  and  ahaded  until 
they  are  eatabUahed,  then  harden  them  off,  and  remove  them  to  the  graaO' 
hooae. 

Htacibths  attbb  VtowBBiBa  (IdMa).— Place  them  in  a  eold  frame,  and 
when  the  weather  beoomea  more  mild  pilant  them  out-doora  with  the  balla 
entire.  The^  are  not  worth  forcing  a  aeoond  year,  but  io  the  borders  Vug 
flower  in  q;nmg,  and  are  uaefol  for  cutting  from. 

Habdt  Bxdob  Ublob  Tbbatmbbt  (Id«»).~Sow  the  aeeda  about  the 
middle  of  April,  place  in  a  hotbed,  and  when  the  planta  are  ahowing  the 
rou|^  laaf  pot  off  aingly  in  4-inch  pota.  When  they  have  two  rough  kavea 
take  out  the  point  of  the  shoots,  and  harden  off,  planting  out  about  the  middle 
of  May  on  hUls  in  a  warm  sunny  exposure.  Take  out  a  hole  or  trench  aboot 
Ifeet  wide,  and  a  spade  deep,  sod  place  In  this  18  inches  deep  of  hot  ferment- 
ing materials,  and  on  this  the  soil  taken  from  the  trench  10  inehea  deep, 
forming  into  hilla  alightly  raiaed  at  every  8  feet,  and  cover  with  a  handrglaasi. 
When  the  aoil  is  warmed  pot  oot  a  plant  on  each  hiU,  and  after  waterincp 
gently,  cover  with  the  bell-glaaa.  The  Ughta  will  need  to  be  tilted  a  few 
Inchaa  on  the  sonny  side  when  the  days  are  bright,  closing  at  night.  When 
the  plants  are  advaneed  ao  that  the  ahoota  reaeh  the  sidee  of  the  hand-li^itB, 
raise  the  latter  bj  brieka  placed  onder  the  c(nners,  to  allow  ef  the  shoots 
running  (Aiteide,  and  after  the  end  of  June  the  hand-glassee  may  be  removed, 
altogether.  Water  eoniooaly  in  dry  weather.  Aohapaananlaoher  is  probably 
the  beat  hardy  ridge  kind  of  Melon. 

OBAjmca  Caxbllxas  abd  Bobbs  (IdMa).— The  beet  time  to  graft  Camel* 
llaa  ia  September  or  the  early  part  of  February,  covering  them,  after  grafting, 
with  a  hand-glaaa.  The  pknta  ahoold  be  placed  on  ashes  on  a  firm  bottom, 
and  the  lights  shoold  be  broshed  over  with  a  thin  size  of  whitening  and 
milk.  Ktep  on  the  lights  ontil  they  begin  to  grow,  then  remove  them  grada- 
ally.  Tongoe-grafting  is  the  most  soitable,  using  grafting-waz  In  jj^aee  of 
day.  The  present  is  the  best  time  to  graft  Bosee.  The  stocks,  after  having 
been  established  in  pots  a-yaar,  ahouid  be  brought  in-doors  and  grafted,  uaing 
the  eottinga  of  wood  of  laat  vaar.  It  ia  aoffloient  if  the  graf ta  have  two  eyea. 
Oraft  about  an  inch  above  the  aoil,  and  place  the  worked  planta  in  a  hooaa 
with  a  temperature  of  60°  to  50°.  81de-gnf  ting  without  the  tongue  ia  moat 
auitable.  Keep  cloee  and  moiat,  and  they  will  grow  awsjr  freely.  Use  gnit- 
ing-wax,  and  cotton  for  binding.  Harden  well  off  when  thay  have  grown  from 
4to6inehea. 

PBUBDia  Pbaoh  Tbbbs  IB  Cool  Housb  (H.  H.}.— Peach  treea  in  a  aool 
houae  may  now  be  pruned  thoa^  poshing.  It  will  not  do  the  trees  the  least 
ii^ury,  either  on  the  score  of  bleeding  m  from  the  eota.  Peach  treea  do  not 
bleed  like  Tinea  whan  late-praned. 

Bboobxas  Failibo  {B.  D.  J.).-~Wa  ahoold  eay  the  planta  atra  old  aad 
weak,  the  aoil  in  a  aoor  atate,  and  the  roota  very  unhealthy.  We  ahoold  give 
them  more  heat,  and  repot  them,  removing  moat  of  the  old  aoil,  and  the  old 
ahoota  if  there  are  any  freeh  onea  coming  fh>m  the  baee.  The  planta  may 
flower  in  the  early  part  of  aommar,  but  in  April  we  ahoold  pot  in  eottings  dC 
the  strong  yoong  shoots,  which  will  soon  strike  root  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat, 
or  in  a  Gocumber  frame;  and  if  their  growth  be  enoouragJMl  throoghoot  th» 
aommar,  they  will  make  very  moah  liner  plants  for  winter^flowerlng  than  the 
oldplants,  which  after  a  yew's  flowering  ought  not  to  be  kept.  Ihe  tempera- 
ture you  name  is  too  low  for  their  growing  and  ilowering  in  winter.  The 
temperature  at  night  should  .be  60°  to  65^  and  60"  to  66°  by  day,  with  a  rise 
from  sun  heat  with  air. 

GoxsBBTATOBT  Plabts  Ibxdbbd  (1  ConUoiU  Beader).—Tban  moat  have 
been  aomathing  more  than  ordinary  <^  paint  oaed  for  the  oonaarvatory,  or  it 
would  not  have  done  the  miaehief  yoo  daaoribe.  We  have  had  hooaaa  r***>ttiT 
both  the  coloora  yoo  name,  and  have  not  experienced  any  inj  ory  to  tlie  plants. 
Perhapa  the  planle  were  pot  in  the  hooaa  before  the  paint  waa  thoroogiily 
dried.  Had  tnia  not  been  the  caae,  and  air  been  given  day  and  night,  we  do 
not  think  the  planta  woold  have  aoffared;  but  there  may  have  been  some 
ingredient  used  in  the  paint  can  sing  the  mischief  yoo  complain  of.  We  are 
onable  to  throw  any  light  on  the  sabject,  and  we  do  not  think  yoo  mendad 
matters  by  pladng  vizMgar  ia 


Mblob  Bbd  Lxbdio  (J.  SL  B.).— In  lining  the  Melon  bed  it  is  not 
saiy  to  remove  any  part  of  the  old  dang  of  the  bed,  but  place  the  lining  on  the 
old  materiala,  which  will  aettie,  and  this,  along  with  raimng  the  frame,  will  give 
you  enfliclant  space  for  linings.  Bring  the  dung  up  level  with  the  under  side 
of  the  li^ta,  but  ao  that  thay  can  be  moved  freely  up  or  down.  You  will  need 
to  line  front,  back,  and  both  enda  of  the  bed. 

Cblbbt  Pbigbxbo-out  (Id«m).— The  Celery  may  be  aown  at  the  and  af 
Fabroary,  or  early  in  Mareh.  The  latter  period  ia  to  be  preferred  if  voo  only 
make  one  aowins .  Place  the  pane  i^  a  gentle  heat,  aa  that  of  a  hotbed,  and 
anooorage  growta  in  a  hooae,  keeping  the  seedhngs  near  the  glass  to  prevent 
their  becoming  drawn-op.  They  should  be  hardened  off  after  they  show  one 
rough  laaf,  by  placing  them  out  of  doors  in  the  day,  and  in  a  frame  or  house 
at  night ;  and  after  about  a  fortnight  of  this  treatment  they  will  be  showing 
the  second  rough  leaf,  and  be  fit  to  prick-out  early  in  May  on  a  warm  soq£ 
border,  the  ground  being  made  rich  wid  light  with  well-rotted  manure  or  leaf 
soil,  or  both.  After  prlcUng^ut,  the  bed  will  need  to  be  kept  well  watered, 
and  shaded  ixma  sun  by  mats  on  stieks  hooped  over  the  bed,  giving  the  same 
protection  at  night  if  frosty.  When  the  plants  are  growing  freely,  withdraw 
the  mats,  using  them  only  as  shade  from  sun  until  they  are  established,  or  to 
protect  from  ftrost  at  night,  at  other  times  exposing  fully. 

Weiort  of  21-oz.  Gz^ass  {John  8mUh).—yTti:j  not  weigh  several  feet  af 
21-oz.  glass  and  take  the  average  of  the  nett  weight  ?  You  could  eaaHy  get, 
and  we  could  easily  give,  the  weight  of  SOOO  times  21-ok.,  but  that  would  »ot 
be  the  exact  weight  of  the  glass  unless  it  were  very  much  alike.  We  have 
found  21-oz.  glass  in  some  cases  fully  82  ounces,  whilst  we  have  found  some 
not  more  than  19  ounces.  The  best  samples  will  be  the  most  uniform,  bat 
the  best  will  not  always  average  21  ounces. 
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TKSATMairr  or  Tms  (O.  B.  S.).— The  ontaide  IxMrder,  In  whioh  a  portion 
of  the  roots  of  yonr  Vines  are,  slioald  have  been  eoTered  with  some  ferment- 
ing material  at  the  time  the  house  was  started.  Yon  had  better  pnt  on  a 
soffleient  depth  of  leaves  or  other  litter  to  eanse  a  gentle  heat.  To  nate  the 
Orapee  ripe  in  Jnne,  a  nearly  uniform  night  temperature  of  66^  should  be 
kept  upt  letting  the  house  rise  by  day  to  70^,  or  with  sun  heat  to  75*^.  We 
nerer  syringe  the  Vines  after  the  buds  have  started  freely.  A  moist  atmo- 
sphere is  maintained  by  syringing  or  sprinkling  the  paths  and  sttrfaoe  of  the 
borders  twice  a-day,  and  also  from  troughs  fixed  or  east  on  the  hot>water  pipes. 
Whilst  the  Orapes  are  in  flower  the  en^rating  troughs  should  be  dry,  and  a 
rather  higher  tomperatnre  ought  to  be  kept  up.  As  soon  as  the  flowering 
period  is  orer  the  troughs  should  be  again  supplied  with  water,  and  a  night 
temperature  of  GEP  be  kept  up  untQ  the  Grapes  show  signs  of  eolouring. 

GiUTTxife  Vms  (A  Constant  IfeodM*).— The  best  time  to  graft  Vines  is 
whan  the  young  shoots  have  grown  2  or  8  inches.  The  grafts  diould  haTO 
been  previouBly  started  into  growth  to  the  extent  of  about  half  an  inch. 

raunzHa  Esiobotbya  jtapomica  (Xii«m).— We  do  not  think  your  seedling 
■lant  will  fruit  in  an  11-inoh  pot.  It  should  be  grafted  on  the  Whitethorn. 
You  might  still  retain  your  nnntiltnc  plant,  but  we  advise  you  to  graft  one  if 
you  wiui  to  fruit  it. 

Cambllxa  Floweb-bubs  FiixzKa  (Jfonifor).— Most  likely  the  IsUing-oif 
oX  t^  Camellia  buds  is  owing  to  an  tinbealthy  state  of  the  roots.  This  wiU 
Also  take  place  from  the  roots  being  too  dry  or  too  moist,  espeoiaUy  in  such 
weather  as  we  have  had  of  late.  There  is  another  cause  more  f  atu — escape 
itom  gas-pipes ;  but  If  that  had  been  the  case  the  point  of  the  bud  would  have 
Auifored  first,  whilst  yours  is  quite  healthy.  Our  eaperienee  would  si^,  On  no 
account  admit  gas  pipes  into  plant  houses.  The  mere  burning  of  tne  gas  is 
bad  enough,  but  it  Is  nothing  compared  to  having  conducting  pipes  passing 
through  the  houses.  Hard^  any  joint  will  prevent  bad  impure  gas  from 
«scaping. 

OHAXOzva  Flvb  to  8t«vb  (H.  X).r— We  sty  in  your  oaaa,  Lei  well  alone- 
As  the  flue  is  there  keq;^  it  there,  at  least  for  the  present.  Too  need  not 
waste  room  by  your  flue,  as  you  ooiUd  iiave  a  shelf  or  traUiS'table  over  it.  The 
slowness  with  whioh  the  flue  heats  may  depend  on  the  thiektissi  of  the  flue 
4)r  the  arrangement  of  the  fumaea.  In  the  latter  ease  then  is  often  nmeh 
waste  of  heat  by  haviag  the  fire-bars  close  to  the  fumasedoor.  Thers  OQ^t 
4o  be  a  dumb-plate  next  the  door  of  from  9  to  12  inches  wide.  Without  that, 
much  of  the  heat  goes  to  the  stokehole  instead  of  along  the  flue.  The  flue, 
^ving  so  much  larger  a  surfade,  will  keep  the  heat  longer  than  a  mere  stove, 
but  the  keeplng-up  the  heat  for  a  long  time  with  little  fuel  depends  very  much 
on  keeping  the  furnace-door  and  a^pit-door  shut,  with  Just  the  smallest 
opening  in  the  latter  to  admit  a  very  Uttle  air.  Whenever  we  see  a  fumaoe- 
door  <»>en  after  the  fire  is  set  going,  it  always  speaks  .to  us  of  waste,  though 
aometunes  in  emssgeneies  that  must  be  submitted  to,  as  the  cold  airpassipg 
over  the  glowing  fuel  cools  it,  cools  the  boiler,  cools  the  flue,  Ac.  Wnat  air 
Is  required  for  combustion  of  fuel— we  pass  over  combustion  of  smoke— ought  to 
«ome  through  the  grate  sashbars,  and  the  draught  must  be  regulated  there. 
One  reason  why  we  advise  you  to  keep  your  flue  lor  the  present,  is  simply 
that  a  brick  stove  in  your  small  house  if  made  now,  would  have  to  stand  uie 
best  part  of  a  month  before  you  could  give  it  a  chance  to  be  used  fairly.  How- 
ever, if  you  resort  to  the  usual  mode  of  preventing  dust,  a  small  brick  stove 
would  heat  your  Uttle  house,  8  by  10  feet,  admirably,  and  yon  could  do  aU  the 
•ttendanre  inside.  When  you  speak  of  a  stove  9  inches  square  we  presume 
jou  mean  the  firebox  lined  with  firebrick.  The  rest  of  uie  stove  may  be 
built  of  good  bricks — say  28  inches  square,  and  86  inehes  in  height.  The 
xagnlation  of  the  draught  at  the  aahplt-door  will  enable  yon  to  ke^  most  of 
the  heat  in  the  bricks. 

BTMOKTms  (J.  C.)r-Eritilehnm  is  the  same  as  Myoaotts.  Uphlon  tlngi- 
4anum  was  discovered  near  Tangien  in  1825,  and  figued  and  desoibed  in  the 
**  Botanical  Magaaine  **  of  August  last.  Hyacinthus  "ft"^^*'^"-  is  figured  in 
Ifr.  Wil«on  Haunders'  **Befugium  Botanlcum."  It  is  a  Gape  bulb  requiring 
«  greenhouse  temperature. 

FtowBBDio  BouoAnrnuAi  olibba  di  Jcnb  {A  Yotrng  Plamt$wum),'-' 
Xeep  the  plant  dry,  and  about  the  middle  of  March  start  it  in  gentle  heat, 
giving  it  the  benefit  of  a  tan  bed  or  other  bottom  heat.  B^pot  the  plant 
previously  if  it  be  needed,  and  do  what  pruning  is  reqnind.  This  should  be 
oonfined  to  cutting  out  the  old  shoots  and  removing  the  unripe  portions  ol 
4tie  young  shoots.  These,  we  presume,  are  ripe  andnard ;  if  lUft,  the  chance 
of  flowenng  is  small.  The  bottom  heat  should  be  75'',  the  top  heat  56^  to 
4tOP  at  night,  inereasing  to  60°  or  60°  at  ni^t  in  about  a  month,  with  a  rise 
b^  day  of  fi''  to  10°,  and  190  to  20^  with  sun  and  abundance  of  air.  Shift  the 
plant  into  Ha  blooming  pot  in  April,  and  early  in  May  it  will  hava  made  a 
4;ood  growth.  Keep  It  fully  expoeed  to  light,  and  do  not  let  the  soil  become 
ao  diy  aa  to  affeet  the  foliage,  and  it  will  very  probably  show  flower.  It  will 
then  need  to  be  forwarded  with  plenty  of  heat  and  a  moist  atnuMphere,  not, 
jMwever,  srringing  overhead.  If  likely  to  flower  too  eariy,  place  it  in  a  hoose 
with  a  lower  temperature,  and  afford  more  heat  if  it  appear  to  be  backward. 

Flowbbimo  Mbdikhjjl  XAomncA  ni  Jura  (IdMs).— The  plant  ahonld 
be  kept  moderately  diy  up  to  the  middle  of  April,  and  than  molster,  and  this 
will  soon  eanse  the  swelling  of  the  flower^bods,  which  oome  from  the  base 
of  the  leaves  at  the  points  of  last  year's  growth.  The  pUnt,  if  not  in  a  small 
pot,  need  not  be  repotted;  but,  if  neoesnary,  this  maybe  done,  and  in  the  tem- 
perature above  named  it  will  flower  at  the  time  you  wish,  though  if  it  show  for 
bloom  earlier  it  must  be  retarded  by  placing  it  in  a  lower  temperature.  To 
have  plants  in  flower  at  a  stated  time  requires  the  exereiae  of  considerable 
judgment,  much  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  plants. 

0EBAX1T71C  Lbatbs  Spottbb  l8.  M.  fl.).— The  leaves  are  spotted  with 
mildew,  due,  we  think,  to  the  plant  having  been  kept  in  a  moist  and  ill- 
ventilated  atmosphere  with  a  low  temperature.  Give  more  air,  and  if  you 
oannot  give  more  neat  without  interf«iing  with  the  well-doing  of  other  plants, 
^eep  It  drier  at  the  roots.  More  heat  with  air  would  be  the  best  remedy. 
With  bri^ter  weather  the  plant  will  outgrow  the  eviL  We  are  not  quite  sura 
of  the  name,  but  we  think  it  is  Pillar  of  Beauty. 

Uakd-t>9ill  {A.  B,  G.J.—That  advertised  in  our  eohmias,  called  La  Butt'a, 
would  suit  yon. 

Nahes  or  Plaxtb  (Jfo^).— We  are  willing  to  name  yonr  Moaaea,  but 
you  will  gain  far  more  knowledge  if  yon  work  them  out  for  yourself.  Tour 
No.  1,  for  example  (Polytrichum  commune),  could  very  reacUly  be  determined ; 
2.  Bacomitrinm  acicularo;  8,  Leskea  sericea;  4,  Hrpnum  oommutatum. 
<B.  £.).— 1,  Pteris  cretica;  2,  Nephrolepis  oxaltata;  8,  SelaRineUa  BrauulL 
<C.  H,  A.). — 1,  Gymnogramma  ochracea;  2,  Nophholepis  eordifolia;  3,  Adi* 
antum  fonnosum;  4,  A.  cthiopicum;  5  and  6,  Indeterminable.  (J,  F.).— 
1,  Ck)ccoloba  platydada ;  2  and  8,  AdJantum  hiq;iidulnm.  (5.  M.  H.}.— In- 
detenninablc 
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EFFERVESCING  AND  OTHER  BRITISH  WINES. 

A  C0BBE8P0NDENT,  a  few  woeks  since,  reqaested  to  be  informed 
how  to  make  effervescing  rhubarb  wine.     I  have  waited  in 
trust  that  some  other  person,  more  experienced  than  myself, 
would  send  you  the  desired  information.    Finding  this  up  to 
the  present  not  to  be  the  case,  allow  me  to  refer  you  back  to 
No.  ^9,  page  409,  where  you  will  find  my  minutiie  of  manufacture. 
One  cannot  invent  new  i>rocesses  or  produce  fresh  objects  of 
sustenance  under  long  periods  of  time — at  least  I  cannot;  and  I 
have  nothing  to  take  away  from  the  advice  referred  to,  and  but 
little  to  add  to  it,  further  than  that  I  have  recently  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  an  enthusiastio  amateur  British  wine-maker, 
who  informs  me  he  has  lately  made  a  compound  infusion  of  pine- 
apple and  elder  flowers  for  flavouring  and  giving  bouquet  to 
some  of  his  wines.     I  should  think  it  womd !    In  the  days 
when  I  confined  myself  to  rhubarb  wine,  I  used  to  submerge 
dried  elder  flowers  in  the  barrel  as  soon  as  it  had  done  working, 
and  the  wine  was  racked  of  its  first  grounds,  when  the  wine  was 
allowed  to  qualihr-off  the  crude  first  flavour  of  the  flowers  by 
standing  in  the  barrel  a  couple  of  years  before  it  was  bottled. 
Those  monks  of  some  monastery  or  other  on  the  Swiss  borders, 
who  (secretly)  gained  centuries  of  applause  for  their  peculiar 
"brand,"  by  merely  adapting  the    elderflower  flavourisg  to 
their  wines,  might  hare  smacked  their  lips  with  envy  on  the 
discussion  of  a  bottle  of  mv  simple  home-made.    But  keeping 
the  wine  so  long  in  the  cask  destroys  the  effervescing  qnality. 
What  I  have  been  trying  to  attain  since  I  last  wrote  on  this 
subiect,  is  to  give  a  proper  champagne  tint  to  my  effervescing 
rhubarb  andgoosebeny  wine.  I  cannot  master  it,  try  what  I  may, 
by  logwood,  cochineaL  Sec,  for  the  tint  will  ripen  off  more  or 
less  of  a  pale  or  dark  snerry  shade,  instead  of  a  faint  pale  yiolet, 
or  Madame  Rivers  Bose-colour.    Perhaps  some  of  yonr  deyer  co- 
adjutors could  enlighten  us  on  our  way ;  for  the  ahoye  wine  with 
a  proper  tint  would  be  an  aoquisition  worth  knowing  anent  a 
"  Veuve  Cliquot,"  or  somebody  or  other's  "  reviver."  Last  season 
I  made  a  gallon  of  eolouring  juice  from  those  little  black  cherries 
usuallv  so  plentifully  hawked  about — Foisted  cherries  they  call 
them  in  my  county,  Suffolk — and  added  it  to  thirty  gallons  of 
rhubarb  and  gooseberry  wine,  but  with  no  better  success  than 
with  the  drugs.    I  have  also  tried  highly-coloured  Esperione 
G-rape  and  other  wines,  and  other  liquids  which  I  am  now  going 
to  mention  in  connection  with  my  grape  wine,  all  to  no  purpose, 
and  I  fear  I  must  give  it  up  and  stick  to  dame  Nature's  natural 
appearances  in  the  matter. 

xfow  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  home-made  wine,  if  I  do  not 
touch  upon  wliat  I  have  been  doing  in  progress  with  my  paper, 
it  woula  f>e  something  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  charac^ 
ter  of  Hamlet  left  out. 

I  have  taken  to  add  one-third  in  proportion  of  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  grown  on  the  open  walls  to  two-thirds  of  Royal 
Muscadine  Grapes  as  an  effervescing  grape  wine — a  great  im- 
provement indeed  upon  the  wine  made  totally  from  the  Musca- 
dines. It  does  awa^  with  the  peculiar  smoky  twang  attached  to 
the  latter  grape  in  its  ripeness,  and  which  never  loses  itself  in 
the  bond  fide  wine. 

Last  year  and  the  ^rear  before  my  Esperione  Grapes  did  not 
colour  well,  though  quite  sufficiently  so  for  an  effervescing  pink 
champagne  i  hut  we  prefer  our  Esperione  as  drawn  from  the  wood 
two  or  three  years  in  cask,  and  of  a  good  porty  colour.  WelL  two 
years  ago  I  was  looking  over  my  seedling  potatoes  at  BedEont, 
and  side  by  side  with  them  was  a  nursery  plantation  of  the  broad 
holly-leaved  berberis,  loaded  with  its  handsome  bunches  of  blue* 
black  berries,  on  which  the  birds  were  caronsinff .  I  had  a  suspi- 
cion mj  Esperiones  would  not  be  up  to  their  mark  of  colour  by  tne 
next  vintage  time,  and  it  struck  me  forcibly  that  those  henries 
could  be  utilised  as  a  colouring  matter  for  the  wine.  A  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Alex.  Dean  soon  decided  that  some  should  be 
sent  to  me,  and  Mr.  Dean  has  favourably  impressed  our  honour- 
able and  reliable  Fruit  Committee  on  the  feasibility  of  their 
concoction  into  excellent  jam.  I  made  two  gallons  of  colouring 
juice  from  the  berberis,  just  as  I  proceed  in  working  the  juice  of 
the  Grape,  and  put  it  to  thirty  gallons  of  the  Esperione  wine 
after  its  first  raoldng-off,  and  I  find  it  makes  a  splendid  colour- 
ing for  it,  and  adds  also  to  the  bouquet.  This  is  a  first-rate  idea 
for  your  wine-making  subscribers,  and  the  berbexis  wine,  as  we 
may  call  it,  is  really  very  nice  and  palatable  of  itself.  I  hare 
affain  this  season  made  two  gallons  of  it  to  add  to  thirty  gallons 
oi  my  Esperione.  Last  year  I  also  made  three  gallons  of  ripe 
elderberry  juice,  and  worked  it  exactly  as  for  my  other  wines 
as  a  colouring  matter  for  the  Esperione.  I  added  it  to  thir^ 
gallons  of  the  latter,  when  the  fermentation  had  nearly  ceasea. 
It  has  given  it  a  fine  colour  indeed,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
elder  flowers  submerged  in  the  rhubarb  wine,  an  elder  smack 
maintains  itself  too  strongly  to  be  agreeable  at  present.  I  hope 
time  will  rectify  the  crudity  as  in  the  case  of  the  elder  flowers, 
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for  elder  berries  could  alwayi  be  a  oomeatable  colouring  matter 
for  unripe  black  Orape  wine  for  those  who  have  high-coloured 
notions. 

My  1872  vintage  occnrred  on  November  7th,  a  very  good  pro- 
duce for  the  season ;  the  Royal  Mnscadine  keeping  np  its  charac- 
ter for  ripening  best,  and  tne  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  carious  to 
say,  ripened  better  than  in  1871 ;  but  Uie  Esperiones  were  less 
coloured  than  I  ever  remembered  to  have  seen  tiiem,  and  they 
did  not  meet  their  usual  weight  by  50  lbs.  So,  on  the  reoom- 
mendation  of  my  correspondent  above  quoted,  I  was  induced  to 
weigh  the  water  with  sugar  before  I  put  it  to  the  must  (aocord- 
ing  with  the  practice  of  many  foreign  vintage  districts,  where 
the  extraction  of  Grape  acid  to  the  uttermost  is  considered  of 
more  consequence  for  wine*making  thjm  the  ripening  of  the 
Grapes) after  this  manner : — ^As  soon  as  the  juice  of  the  first  must 
had  fermented  and  was  pressed  off,  I  divided  the  quantity 
of  su^ar  required  f  'X  the  whole,  and  put  half  of  it  to  tne  run- 
off juice,  and  then  dissolved  the  other  part  in  the  quantum  of 
water  required,  well  stirring  it  amongst  the  skins,  pressed  it 
off  when  it  had  arrived  at  a  state  of  strong  fexmentation,  and  at 
once  added  it  to  the  first  run-off  juioe  in  the  working  pan.  I  am 
informed  they  ferment  the  skins  in  this  manner,  **  four  or  five 
times  over  "  abroad,  in  their  immense  vats.  I  was  content  with 
"three  draws,"  the  last  made  by  mixing  the  skins  of  the  white 
and  black  Grapes  together  in  Uie  mnsh,  with  sugared  water  in  the 
proportion  of  2|  lbs.  of  sugar  per  gallon ;  thus  I  gained  eighteen 
gallons  more  n-om  the  musts  than  I  should  have  done  by  my 
usual  method.  The  result  I  shall  keep  separate  as  an  effervescing 
V€iit  vin,  to  be  drunk  as  a  household  table  beverage  during,  X 
nope,  hot  thirsty  weather  next  summer.  I  like  this  previously- 
sngared-water-for-the-must  plan,  and,  please  the  Fates,  I  shall 
adopt  it  in  the  future,  for,  besides  facilitating  in  several  particu- 
lars soon  acknowledged  by  the  workers,  the  working  processes 
of  the  wines  themselves  rollow  out  more  satisfactorily  and  ex- 
peditiously. 

My  last  season's  wines  both  red  and  white,  sixty  gallons,  pro- 
mise to  become  very  good,  and  the  petit  vin  is  quite  beyond 
my  expectation. 

Since  1865,  No.  385,  page  260,  I  have  sent  you  no  annual 
mcifio  gravities  of  my  Grape  juices.  Perhaps  for  the  benefit 
OT  your  recent  wine-manufacturing  subscribers  and  Grape-eaters 
in  general,  you  may  think  it  sufficiently  interesting  to  tabulate 
the  degrees  of  sweetness  that  the  Grax^es  I  cultivated  out  of 
doors  have  arrived  at  during  the  fifteen  years  that  I  have  fer- 
mented their  juice.  I  suppose  the  universally-liked  Black  Ham- 
bui^hs  would  arrive  at  about  the  same  degree  of  periection  in 
ripening  out  of  doors  as  the  Esperione,  but  the  latter  is  by  far 
the  best  maker  of  wine,  and  of  course  I  do  not  cultivate  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  as  an  out-of-door  ripener,  but  merely  for 
the  sake  of  givins  a  prettier  flavour  to  the  Muscadine  wine. 
About  21®  is  a  pa&table  ripeness  in  a  bunch  of  Grapes,  so  you 
will  see  how  the  Boyal  Muscadine  comes  off  with  great  credit 
in  that  respect  in  this  midland  cotmtv,  Oxfordshire ;  but  for  the 
matter  of  latitude  I  believe  it  would  ripen  equally  well  in  the 
College  garden  at  Elgin,  N.B.  I  know  aoout  twenty  years  ago  I 
ate  excellent  large  ruddy-cheeked  Peaches  from  the  open  walls 
there,  far  better  than  what  I  could  ever  hope  to  do  irom  the 
open  walls  and  soil  of  this  garden  at  Woodstock. 
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MALAY  FOWLS. 

Wha?  can  be  done  to  induce  poultry  committees  to  revise 
their  lists  of  prizes  so  as  to  include  the  despised  Malays  ?  The 
fancy  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Brooke  for  calling  attention 
from  time  to  time  to  the  injustice  thev  receive.  As  an  old- 
established  breed  of  the  very  earliest  date,  no  exhibition  of 
poultry  is  complete  without  them ;  besides,  they  always  command 
their  share  of  notice  from  the  viHitors  at  shows.  From  my  ex- 
perience of  committeemen  we  rely  too  much  on  the  schedules  of 
other  shows,  and  I  beg  to  suggest  to  those  of  the  fancy,  if  living 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  shows,  to  try  what  influence  they  have 
on  committees. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Brooke  about  oups,  they  are  about  the 
most  useless  articles  offered  for  prizes.  I  know  a  Bantam  f ander 
who  has  more  than  a  doxen  cups,  and  the  only  use  he  has  for 
them  is  to  ornament  the  sideboard.  Of  late  he  won  a  cup,  but 
the  committee  gaVe  him  the  choice  of  either  a  cream- jug  or  the 
cup ;  the  former  was  taken.  And,  by-the-by,  this  jug  is  al- 
ways on  the  table  at  tea  time,  and  it  is  natural  for  the  better-hall 
to  think  better  of  t>oultry  shows  in  future.  Articles  that  can  be 
brought  on  the  taole  for  use  are  the  best,  as  at  table  is  a  good 
time  to  discuss  the  quality  of  the  bird  that  won  the  victory. — 
Hawxiiis. 

[The  reason  why  committees  do  not  offer  prizes  for  Malays  is^ 
that  rarely  are  tihere  a  sufScient  number  of  pens  to  pay  the  amount 
of  the  prizes.  A  good  test  would  be  to  endeavour  to  obtain  sub> 
scriptions  for  a  special  prize  for  Malays  at  a  principal  poultry 
show. — ^Ens.]  ^___ 

FAKENHAM  AND  WEST  NORFOLK  POULTEY 

SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  in  the  Com  Hall  at  Fakenham  on  th& 
4th  and  5th  inst.    The  building  is  one  of  the  best  to  examine 

Soultry  in,  the  light  from  the  dome-shaped  roof  being  so  well 
iffused.    The  pexis  (Turner's)  were  well  disposed  in  double  tiers^ 
and  the  backs  covered  with  calico. 

In  poultry  the  entries  were  very  good,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  birds  were  in  ffood  order,  ana  very  few  pens  were  too  late 
for  competition.    An  official  feeder  having  been  provided,  ther 
birds  were  well  attended  to.    Among  the  forking  cocks  ot  the 
Dark-Grey  variety  there  were  some  good  birds,  but  others  wer^ 
very  poor.    In  the  Any  oUier  variety  class  of  Dorkings  there 
were  only  two  Silver-Greys.    The  first-prize  bird  was  nearly 
perfect;   the  owner  also  took  the  cup.     The  class  for  hena 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  best  in  the  Show,  scarcely  a  bird  bein^ 
unworthy  of  notice.    The  first  prize  went  to  Silver-Grey,  ana 
the  second  to  Dark  Grey.     In  Cochins  the  cup  was  carried 
off  by  a  grand  old  Buff  cock ;  and  the  second  prize  in  the  sam^ 
class  was  awarded  to  an  excellent  bird.    In  Cochin  cocks  of  anv 
other  kind,  a  capital  Partridge  was  first,  and  White  second. 
Cochin  hens  were  extremely  good,  afid  a  large  number  of  the 
birds  received  favourable  notice,  the  first-prize  Buff  and  second^ 
prize  White  being  birds  that  may  be  pronounced  almost  faultless. 
Srahmat  were  very  good  in  both  classes  of  Dark,  the  first  positioiv 
being  gained  only  by  a  little  su^rioritv  in  the  rise  of  the  taiL 
There  were  several  other  birds  especially  noteworthy.    In  the 
hens  also  the  competition  was  very  close,  the  grand  marking  ot 
the  first-prize  hen  succeeding  over  the  greater  size  of  the  second. 
Light  Brahmaswere  not  of  hi^h  merit,  though  the  winners. 
were  good  in  point  of  both  marking  and  size ;  but  the  award  in 
hens  was  an  unaccountable  mistake,  the  order  of  merit  being, 
the  reverse  of  the  prizes.    Game  were  good,  and  the  competition 
close  in  all  classes.    Brown  Beds  were  first  on  the  list  in  cocks^ 
and  a  handsome  close-feathered  chicken  stood  first,  and  only 
lost  the  cup  on  account  of  a  slight  fault  in  the  sickle  feathers^ 
which  were  a  little  too  broad ;  the  second  was  an  adult  bird  in 
nice  order.    In  Black-breasted  Beds,  also,  a  cockerel  stood  in  the- 
place  of  honour,  and  a  capital  cock  was  second;  both  birda 
Being  sound  in  colour  and  very  good  in  hand.    In  Game  cocka 
of  any  other  breed,  the  first  was  a  Duckwing  cockerel  of  fin» 
colour  and  style ;  and  the  second  a  marble-breasted  Pile  of  very 
sound  and  hard  appearance.    The  hens  were,  however,  the  best 
as  a  class,  scarcely  a  faulty  bird  being  shown.    The  first  prize 
and  oup  were  won  by  a  handsome  Brown  Bed  hen,  and  the  se- 
cond prize  by  a  capital  Black-breasted  Bed  pullet.    With  few 
exceptions  the  Hamburahe  were  very  poor,  the  cause  being,  no- 
doubt,  the  mixture  of  the  classes,  whicn  always  diminishes  com* 
petition.    In  Spangled  both  pairs  were  Silver-spangled  of  fair 
qualitv ;  and  in  Pencilled  the  first  were  Golden-pencilled,  the 
second  Silver-pencilled,  the  cock  in  the  first-named  pen  being, 
the  onlv  good  Dird  shown.    The  Black  Hamburghs,  which  were 
aUowed  a  class  to  themselves,  were  very  much  oetter,  and  th» 
cup  and  county  prize  were  awarded  to  the  first-prize  pair.  SpanieK 
were  a  fair  lot,  there  being  litUe  choice  betwe6n  the  fint  and 
second-prize  pairs.    JPolanda  were  extremely  good,  and  the  cup 
for  the  section  was  given  to  a  splendid  pair  of  Golden.    The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  very  good  White-crested  Blacks^ 
French  fowls  were  also  pretty  well  represented,  the  first  and 
county  prize  going  to  very  good  Grdve-CcBurs,  and  the  second  to 
Houdans.    Both  the  Selling  classes  were  large,  but  the  salea 
were  not  numerous 

Ducka  were  next.  Aylesbury  and  Bouen  were  shown  together^ 
'and  their  quality  was  pretty  good.  In  the  Variety  class  of 
Ducks,  Black  East  Indians  were  first,  and  Carolinas  second. 

Bantama  were  numerous,  but  as  classes  they  were  not  of  the 
highest  merit,  though  the  winning  pens  were  mostly  of  good 
quality.  In  the  Bed  Game  the  first  were  old  birds,  nearly 
faultless :  the  second  very  good,  but  not  nearly  so  short  or  close- 
feathered;  while  several  other  pens  were  noticable  for  their 
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beaaty  of  colour.  The  ooxinty  prize  was  carried  off  by  a  very 
well-coloured  pair  of  Brown  Beds.  In  the  Variety  cIbbb  of  Game 
tibie  first  were  Duckwings,  the  hen  being  very  good  and  in  nice 
bloom,  but  the  cock  rather  dull  in  colour  and  low  in  condition. 
The  second  prize  went  to  very  good  Piles.  The  class  for  Any 
other  variety  of  Bantams  was  poor,  but  a  very  good  pair  of 
Golden  Sebzights  stood  first.  The  best  pen  of  birds  (Blacks), 
were  more  dead  than  alive. 

Turkeys  and  Qeete  were  well  shown,  the  birds  being  in  the 
best  of  plumage  and  very  large  in  frame. 

Of  Babbitt  uiere  were  but  two  classes,  and  these  contained 
twenty*six  entries.  The  Lop-ears  were  a  very  good  lot,  and  the 
winners  as  follows : — ^First,  a  Fawn  buck,  ears  22^  inches  by  4} ; 
and  second  a  Grey-and- white  doe,  ears  211  by  4} ;  although  the 
longest-eared  Babbit  in  the  Show  was  a  pure  White,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Shaw  and  Allison,  of  Sheffield;  and  the  most  hand- 
some one  was  a  very  young  Tortoiseshell  doe  from  the  same 
exhibitors.  In  the  Variety  class  a  perfect  Himalayan  buck  was 
fbnt,  and  a  Silver-Grey  second.  Several  very  good  Angoras 
were  highly  commended. 

For  Jrigeona  there  were  not  many  classes,  but  it  is  seldom  so 

few  entries  can  count  so  many  first-ratb  specimens.    Carriers 

and  Pouters  were  shown  singly,  and  of  any  sex ;  and  in  the 

iormer  class  a  Black  cock  won  both  prises;  the  cup  for  the  best 

pen  in  the  Show  going  to  the  first,  a  well-developed  bird. 

Whites  won  bot^  prizes  for  Pouters,  as  also  the  county  prize. 

In  BMrbs  a  joung  Bed  cock  was  first,  and  Black  second;  both 

being  good  in  skull  and  cere.    In  Tumblers  there  was  one  class 

for  Balds  and  another  for  Beards,  and  it  is  not  often  so  good  a 

collection  of  tiiese  varieties  is  seen.    The  first  in  Balds  were 

Beds,  nearly  perfect  in  all  points,  and  the  second  Blues ;  and  in 

Beards  these  remarks  will  also  apply,  both  pairs  being,  how- 

•ever.  Blues,  the  first  very  beautiful  in  colour.    In  Tumblers  of 

Any  other  variety  all  were  Almonds,  and  little  was  the  difference 

between  the  two  winning  pens.     Fantails  were  also  shown 

singly — a  course  to  be  recommended;  and  the  whole  of  the  birds 

were  extremely  good,  though  some  of  them  will  require  to 

moult  before  they  can  win,  the  dirt  being  so  thick  wgon  their 

plumage.    In  the  Variety  class  the  first  were  Bed  Jacobins,  and 

4he  second  an  enormous  pair  of  Blue  Bunts. 

Of  Cage  Birds  there  were  some  deserving  specimens,  es- 
pecially among  the  Norwich. 

DoKKntQn.—CoUmred.—Coeki.'-l,  Mra.  B.  0.  BapwaD,  XaBBliigton.  %  W 
Barrer,  ttbeffloU.  Connty,  Un,  Boathwood,  Fafcanham.  A«,Mr8.;Mmthwood; 
r.  Psr&tt,  ClMlmsf oitl ;  Hmrj  Lingwood,  Barking,  MMdham  Markat ;  J .  WhiW, 
WsHaby. 

DoBzixofl.— Jny  other  variety.— Coeht.— I  and  Cop*  Wr«n  &  Pag«t  Lowestoft 
imrw-Qnjy,  S  and  Gonntj,  T.  a  U.  Healh.  Noirwioh  (SUTMware|;U  H&ni.—i, 
wr«n  *  Page  (8llTeH)re7).  %  Henry  Lingwood  (Coloured).  County*  Mn. 
Saothwood  (Coloored).  *«,Afra.  B.  O.  bapwell  (Coloored)  (t);  T.  *  H-  Heath 
(8ilTaM}iey):  Wren  A  Page  {aUr^r-Qnyji  F,  Parlatt  (Uoioared);  W.Harrey; 
J.  White  (coloio^d);  Mr*.  Southwood  (Cuioarad)  (Sk 

Cocaxva.— OiiMiaaion  or  Bv4f—Coelm,—l  and  cap,  Ladj  Owydjr.  Ipswioh. 
land  Cooaty, Major  BignoUL  Norwloh.  fce,  J.  8.PeareaB.  Oreat  Mefum  {%)', 
W.  Bmntoo,  Eaat  Darebaxn ;  Hanry  Lingwood  (U.   9,  W.  lianrey. 

CooHiMi.— ifay  other  varieti/.—Coek9,—l,  W.  Harrer.  S,  B.  H.  S.  Woodgata 
(Watte).  Coonty,  Major  Bignold  (Partridge);  he.  Major  Bignold  (Partridge 
andWUte);  T.  J.  SalunaraETchelmeford  (I'arlridgal.  e,  Mn.  B.O.  ttapweU 
(Partridge).  ir««w.— 1  and  S,  Q.  U.  Proetar,  Darham.  Coannr,  Mi^or  Bignold 
«(Baff).  *«.  T.  lieTeeley,  Uncola  (Baff) ;  J.  8.  Peanon  (Buff)  (i) ;  Major  Bignold 
(Baff  and  Partridge)  W;  Lady  Owydyr.  Ipswioh;  W.  Harrer.  e,  Mra.  B.  0. 
Sapwail  (PartriAae) :  T.  W.  sarory,  bnraham,  Satton  (Parlridga)  (S) ;  J.  Bona, 
North  Xlmham ;  Major  Bignold  (White):  J.  Waleoo.  Monrioh. 

BaABKAa.— Dork.— CoeiiEa.— 1,  Horaoe  Linffwood,  Oroeting.  1,  Lady  Owrdyr. 
CooBilT,  GoL  Cookbom.  Breoondale.  he,  H. Dowaett,  Plaahey,  Ohelmefora ;  W. 
MandMld;  CoL  Cookbnm,  Breoondale;  W.  Branford,  Fakaoham ;  C.  Tiodall, 
Awwieh.  jEr«M.—l«  Horaoe  Lingwood.  l,KeT.J.D.  Peake^LaUham.  Connty. 
W.  Branton.  he,  H.  Dowaett:  Dr.  Holmea,  Whiteeotea,  Cheaterfleld ;  Lady 
Chrydyr ;  W.  Bmnton.  e, T.  H.  WUlianu,  Brecon;  H.  B.  Plattln,  Fakenham; 
W.  Burrows,  Diaa.  .  _ 

BBAHMAa.— LiffM.— Cocto.  —  L  Lady  Owydyr.  1  and  Ooantr.  J.  P.  Casot 
Tastarton. Fakenham.  Ao,  H.  Dowaett;  Horaoa  Lingwood.  e  U.  W,  Sarory; 
H.  Lore,  Slaing.  H«fu.— 1,  Horace  Lingwood.  1^  Lady  Owydyr.  Connty,  J. 
P.  Caaa.  heTn.  Dowaett;  M.  Lano,  Markyata  dtract;  C.  TlndalL  0,  J.  P. 
Oasa:  H.  Wataon,  Cringleford,  Norwich. 

Oaks.— Brown  Bed$.—Coeki  —1. 1,  Connty,  and  9he,  H.  B.  Martin,  Sonllhorpe. 
Jte,  B.  M.  L.  Coekaedgs,  Woolpit;  T.  Wade,  Mlbbard.  c,  8.  J.  Stafford,  Great 
yaraiouth. 

QgMM,—Biaek  B*d—Coeht.—luDA  Connty,  D.  B.MarUn.  Shipdham.  S,E. 
X.  L.  Cockaedge.  he,  J.  Fletcher,  Btoaeciongh;  B.  Hall,  Cambridge;  E. 
Braaford. 

QgMM.—AmM  other  «ari«iy.— CocJkc— 1,  B.  M.  L.  Cockaedm.  i.  B.  Hail  (Pile). 
Connty,  D.  B.  Martin,  he,  J.  Fletcher  (Dackwing) ;  D.  B.  Marttn ;  T.  Wade ;  a. 
P.  Tri<tter,  Fakenham  (Dackwing);  F.  Balea.  Crowle  jDnckwing).  Heiu.—l 
and  Cap,  J.  Fletcher.  9  and  Connty,  E.  Branford  (Black  BedL  vhe,  K.  M.  L. 
OaakMlge  (Brown  Bad).  Ac.  W.  Cnambera.  DorfcLag,  Lynn  (nla);  CWaaey, 
Sonth  Craake  (Brown  Bed) ;  E.  M.  L-  Cockaedge  (Brown  Bed) ;  a.  P.  Tncker 
<Dnckwlng  and  Black  Bed) ;  H.B.  Martin.     .    .  „^  ^^   ,        _.  ^     -  „ 

HAXBcaoHa.— OoM  and  ailver.9p«Mgk±—l,  J.  Wright,  Lowealoft.  %  Mra. 
W.  Oroom.  Oennty ,  H.  T.  Cddtaam.  Lynn,  he,  O.  Denton ;  B.  T.  Coldham ;  J. 
P.  Caae.  Gold  and  atlver-peneilUd.—l,  W.  K.  Ticknar.  1,  Mra.  T.  Thomhill. 
Bory  St.  Edmnnda.  Connty.  A.  Baker,  Downham  Market.  Biack.—1,  Cap,  and 
Oonnty,  J.  P. Caae.  S,  W.  Catlack,  Jan^  Littleport.  he,  W.  Cntlack,  Jan.;  8. 
Xmaraen,  Pottet'a  Bar.   e,  R.  Crane,  Jan..  Fakenham :  T.  A.  Wright,  Yarmonth. 

SPAKian.— L  E.  Brown,  Hheffleld.  %  F.  Jamea.  Oonnty  and  vhe,  CoL  Cook- 
bom,    he.  Bar.  T.  P.  Flatten :  T.  A.  Wright ;  J.  Norman.  Golcbaatar ;  H.  Oriaa. 

PoiAjiDa^— 1  and  Cap,  W.  Hanrnr.  S,  J.  tfoyle,  Maaoheater.  Connty,  W.  K. 
Patrick.  Weat  Winch,  he,  W.  K.  Patrick  (8) ;  W.  SUreatar,  Sheffleld.  e,  W.  K. 
Patrick. 

FasKOB  Fowu.— 1  and  Connty,  Mlaa  J.  Leathea,  Fakenham.  i.  W.  Cntlack, 
Ian.    he,  W.  Dring ;  W.  Harrey.   c,  Mra.  Ffolkea,  HiUingion  Bectonr,  Lynn. 

Tabue  Fowxa— 1,  W.  Cntlack,  Jnn.  S,  Mra.  F.  Butcher,  he.  Bar.  C.  H. 
Croaae,  Cambridge ;  E.  Branford.   c,  0.  Boraley,  jnn.,  Scnlthorpe. 

Snixno  CLAca.— Cock*.— 1,  Lady  Owydyr.  t.  fUr.  C.  H.  Croaae  (Dorking). 
8,  Bnrch  a  Bonlter.  Sheffield  (SpAniah).  4,  H.  S.  Martin  (Brown  Bed  Oame). 
kc,  J. Blackett,  Jon.  (Uold-pcnoilled  Hamburgh);  W.  Harrey;  Mra.  Southwood 
(Coloured  Dorkmg)  (t) ;  F.  Hardlugham,  Fakenham  (Minorca),   e,  Mra.  South- 


wood  ((Coloured  Dorking).  Hena.— 1.  S.  Oabiaton,  Baynham  (Brown  Bed  Game). 
S,  BcT.  C.  H.  Croaae  (Dorking).  8,  Ijady  Gwydyr.  4.  J*'.  Jaiaea  idpiouith).  lie, 
J.  Bone  (Coshin-Chinaj;  B.  Hair  (Brown  Bed  Oamo);  C.  G.  Bilia,  Aiua- 
borongh  (Dorking),    c.  H.  E.  Martin  (brown  Bed  Game) ;  W.  Harvey. 

Ducsa.— ^iMOary  and  Uouen.—i  and  Coaaty,  H.  C.  Bonner,  Buoham.  8,  J. 
Brooke,  he,  Mra.  Olaxton,  Thnratord ;  J.  N.  Waite,  Yarmouth ;  C.  Horaiey. 
Jnn.  c,  E.  Branford.  Any  other  variety. —1  and  8,  M.  Leno  (Black  Eaai  Inuiau 
and  Carolina).  Connty,  K.  B.  Leeda  (leal),  he,  H.  W.  Sarory  «Ma««uTy) ;  K. 
D.  Sarory  (Muaoory) ;  J.  W.  Sharman,  Fakenham  (Black  Eaat  ludiau);  tL  B 
Leeca  (Carulina  and  Tea.);  J.  M.  Waite  (Wild),  c,  a.  X.  Biuny,  Bibnrgh 
(Eaat  Indian). 

Gaiu  BAMTAKa.— Block  and  Brown  B«d.— 1  and  Cup,  W.  F.  EntwialCk  Brad- 
ford, a,  Mlaa  £.  H  Jeffnea.  Ipawtch.  County.  J.  S.  Pearaon.  he,J.S.  Pearwm ; 
J.  W.  Morria :  T.  A  H.  Heath ;  U.  Hall ;  W.  Adama,  Ipawien ;  O.  P.  ilart.  Amf 
other  variety.— I,  W.  Adama  (Dackwing).  8,  W.  F.  imtwiaie  (Pile).  Cvunty,  t. 
Cooper.  Long  Siratton  (Dnckwiug).  he,  F.  Cooper  (Dnckwing);  4.  Orarea ;  O. 
Wataon  (Dackwing);  E.  Farrington,  Woroeatar  (Pii«i;  W.Adiun»(Daoawuisi; 
W.  F.  I^ntwiaie  (Pil*);  F.  ttteel. 

BAaiTAica.— Jny  other  variety  except  Oame.— I,  W.  BtringflM,  Loweetoft 
(Oold-laoad  Sebrlghta^  8.  G.  B.  Francis,  North  Ockendon.  Booiliird  (olaek). 
County.  Mra.  Norih.  Bougham  HaU  (White),  he,  M.  Lano  (Laced);  C.Beeu. 
Cambriidge  (Black);  Bar.  F.  Tearle,  Gaseley  Vicarage  (While),  e,  Bureh  aoa 
Boulter  (tflack  Uoae-oombed). 

TDUExya.— 1,  M.  Kew,  Market  Orertan.  8,  E.  Arnold,  vhe  and  Connty»  J.  W. 
Sharman.    he,  C.  Winn,  bcolthoipe;  W.  A.  Money,  Klrkby  Bedon. 

GaaaK.— land  County.  A.  CracknelL  8.  J.  N. Waite.  Ac,  J.  W.  Sharman; 
Mra.  North,   e,  J.  Hammond,  Jnn ,  Thetford ;  J.  W.  Sharman ;  Mra.  byUxrvSL 

PIGEONS. 

Gajbbzsbs.— 1  and  Gap,  W.  Minaon,  81  Irea  8.  F.  W.  MetoaUe.  County,  H. 
Thnrlow,  Bnmham  Market,  he,  H.  Yaniley,  Birmingham ;  F.  w.  MetcaiTe ;  la. 
Thurlow. 

PooTana.— 1.  W.  Minaon.  8.  Mrs.  LaAd,  Calne.  County,  H.  Thnrlow.  ka, 
Mrs.  Ladd ;  W.  Nottage,  Noruiampton ;  J.  Hawley ;  H.  Thurlow  (8).  c,  F.  W. 
Metcalfe. 

BAnsa  —h  W.  H.  Tomlinson.  8,  W.  Mfnson.  Connty,  H.  Thuiow.  kc;  C. 
Norman ;  H.  Yardley. 

Toiiiii.Bas.— Bold*.— L  8,  and  Connty,  W.  Woodhoase»  Lynn,  he,  W.  Baan^ 
Lowestoft.  Beonb.—!,  J.  Fielding,  inn.  8  and  County.  W.  Woodhooaa.  Ac, 
W.  Woodhooaa ;  O.  Cowlea,  Loweaiofi.  Any  other  variety.— I,  W.  Minaon.  8, 
J.  Fielding,  Jan.,  Bochdala.  Connty,  W.  Woodhouaa.  he,  F.  W.  Matcalf«p 
Cambridge. 

FANTAU.S.— L  J.  F.  Loraraldg^  Newark.  LJ.  Walker,  Newark.  Cmuxij,  B. 
Thnrlow.  he,  J.  Walker ;  J.  F.  Loreraadga ;  H.  Yardley ;  W.  M.  Tomllaaon.  c, 
W.  Woodhouaa    Mra.  Ladd. 

AKT  oraan  VAUBxr.— 1,  W.  Woodkonse  (Bed  Jaoobina).  8^  T.  D.  Oraan 
(Spanlah  Bnnta).   he,  H.  Yardley ;  W.  Harrey  (8). 

BBLiano  CLAaa.— 1.  A.  W.  Wren  (Dragoona).  i,  B.  Thnriow  (Blaa  Poakara). 
he,  W.  Harrey;  H.  Thnrlow  (Canlara). 

CAGE  BIBD& 

CA]rAai>a.—C1<ar.  TcUow  or  Buff.— 1, 1  Cap,  vhe,  and  he,  CoUinaoa  &  Alden» 
Sprowaton.  Variegated,  yettow  or  Bnff.—l  and  8.  G.  a  J.  Mac«iey.  fiorwieli. 
he,  OoUinaon  A  Aklen.  Any  other  variety.-^l,  O.  A  i.  Mackiey  (GuliUpanglad 
Lixard)*   8  and  he,  CoUinaun  A  Aldan  (Craaied). 

BaxTxaa  80MO  BuDa.—!  and  8,  G.  A  J.  MaekAey.  8,  W.  Orarton,  Fakenham. 
e,  W.  Wright.  Fakenham. 

Saixoio  Cuaa.— 1  and  8,  CoUlason  A  Aldan  (Norwich  Gaaaiy).  t,  G.  *  J. 
Mackiey  (Tlokad  Baff  Norwiah).   e,  J.  Dorton  (Leas«r  Bedpole). 

BABBITS. 

LoF-BABBD.— L  F.  Banka,  Loadoa.  8.  J.  A  A.  Wearei;  Laominalar.  County, 
J.  T.  Coe,  Downham  Market,  he,  C.  J.  Bantall ;  J.  T.  Coe  (8);  Shaw  A  Ailiaoa, 
Bheflleld  (S);  W.  Baynar. 

Ant  oTBaa  Vabutt.— 1,  W.  H.  Tomlinson,  Newark  (Bimalayal.  8.  H.  Dykas 
(SilrcT'Grey).  Conaty,  J.  Dorton.  Bnmham  Market  (Himaia/a).  he,  J.  ttiob- 
ardaoo  (Augora);  W.  J.  Maxell  (White  Aagoral;  J.  F.  Farrow  i Angora) ; 
H.  White  (silreMSrey);  A.  Hndaon,  Hall  (HmuOaya)  (I);  W. H.  Tunuiaaon 
/Himalaya). 

JuoGBS. — ^Mr.  Hatton,BeY.  E.  Fellowes,  and  Mr.  Thurlow. 


NANTWICH  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thb  thirteenth  annual  Show  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  011 
the  7th  and  8th  of  Febroarj,  and  was  a  great  success.  The  pens 
were  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  room,  as  well  as  in  the  centre, 
and  the  Exhibition  had  a  pleasing  appearance.  The  majority 
of  the  Oame  were  very  fine,  and  the  winners  good  in  all  points. 
Partridge  Coehiru  were  in  excellent  order,  and  Mr.  Tudman,  of 
Whitchurch,  well  merited  Ms  position.  The  Spanish  and  Ham* 
burghs  were  a  nice  class.  Bantams  were  not  good,  except  the 
winners.  The  Brahmas  were  fine,  but  Mr.  James  WaUer,  of 
Keele,  made  short  work  of  the  competition  with  his  birds.  The 
pencilling  ol  his  hen  was  much  admired.  The  Society's  silver 
cup  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show  was  awarded  to  this  pen. 
The  Ducks  and  Turkeys  were  but  of  ayerage  merit.  The  Pigeone 
and  Singing  Birds  were  most  interesting,  and  attracted  a  good 
deid  of  attention.    Appended  is  the  prise  list : — 

SPAKxaH.— 1,  B.  Halaa.  Wlnaford.   kc.  S.  L.  Sdwarda,  Cote  Brook. 

Coobxm-Ckxxa.— ParlrM^c— i  aad  he,  E.  Tudman,  Aahgrore.  Any  other 
Cotowr.—J,  Dutton,  Bnnbnry. 

BBAiniA  PooTBA.— 1  and  Cup,  J.  Walker,  Keala.  t,  J.  Johnaon,  Orer  Wins- 
ford.   8.  W.  B.  Ktchea,  VnUtchnreh. 

Gamb.— Co6k«rei«.— i,  B.  Aahl«y,  Naatwleh.  %  Galley  A  Co.  8.  Sowarbntts 
and  Co.,  Naniwlch.  i.  J.  Cheetera.  Nantwloh.  he,  B.  Aahler ;  Meaara.  G.  W, 
M.  Laxtoa  A  Co.,  Nantwich.  dveepetakei.—Coeke.—l,  J.  Cheaiera.  8,  C.  F. 
Ward,  Wranbnry.  OtherthanBiaeMorBrown-breaetedBede.-l.J.'Wiikin^an, 
Norbnry.   8.B.Aahley.   8, W.  (Church,  Nantwich.  he, J.  Wiilrinaon ;  B. Aahiay. 

Gakb.— Browa-frreaatcd  Bcda.— 1,  Galley  A  WlUett,  Nantwich.  8,  ii.  Ashlay. 
8,  T.  Bargeaa,  Baxleydam.  he,  T.  Bargeaa:  G.  F.  Ward.  C'kie*aiw.— L  J. 
Fnrcell,  V*nzhall.   8,B.  Aahley.   8,T.Bnneaa.    kc,  J.  Cheaters. 

Gakb.— Biae*-frr«a«led  Bed$  —1,  B.  Aahley  8,,  J.  Manning^  Crewe,  kc,  J. 
and  K.  Prince.    Ckickcna.— IJft.  Aahley.   kc,T.  Dickaon. 

GAKa—Hea  or  PuUet.—l,  W.  Boyorof k,  Acton.  8,  T.  Bazfeaa.  8,  W.  Panin. 
Nantwich.    kc.W.8tubba. 

i'ox.ANDa.— 1,  W.  B.  Little,  Cheater. 

HAMBUBoaa.— Peadlied.  —  1.  W.  Speakman,  Doddington.  8.  Mrs.  Flyna. 
Hatdingwood.    8,  P.  Hinde,  Little  Budworth.    dtpon^lea:— 1,  Mra.  Fiynn. 

SBLuuia  Ci.Asa.— 1.  J .  Piatt.  Swanlow.   8, 8.  Joinaon,  Naniwioh. 

Gajkb  BAXTAMa.--B{a6k-&rea«(«<t  Becb.— 1  and  Cup,  C.  a.  Bowlea.  Cheater.  8 
A.  Aahley,  Worceater.  8.  T.  Barker,  Burnley.  4,  W.  Ciar«e,  Knioe.  Broara 
breaeted  Sedt.—l,  T.  Barker,  Nantwich.  8»  a.  Aahler.  V.  W.  Duaning,  Now 
port.  Any  variety.— I,  G.  F.  Ward.  8,  P.  Hind,  Badwonh.  8,  W.  GnffitBa, 
Nantwich. 

BAMTAMa.— iiny  othn  variety.— 1,  TL  Hnlse,  Winaford. 

SwEBPaxABB.— !,'•  Walker. 
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taowx  A»  BZTB4  STncK.->1,  C.  Htfrlnff,  SudbMh. 

DvcKm.--aoiun,-~l,  J.  n»it,  Swanlow.   S,  8.  L.  Sdwanla.    ha,  R.  AMbUj, 
'  Anw  other  variety,— I,  Mn.  Hornby,  PooU  HmU.   ho,  lUsa  H.  F. 

.  Stapel«7. 

*S'H5*  »*»JS-  WhttttnffhMi,  Barthertoiu.  S,  W.  Bowtn.   he,  T.  Goner,  Bm- 
ton  I  w.  B.  Btebcft. 


TvnnTt.-l.  W.  B.  BtehM.  S,Mrs.B.Oibbe,WoilMloii.   »«,Mn.B.aibbt: 


Vmom.—Osrrien.—^  Prlaeo  &  Pms,  Nantwloh.    Dra^ooiM.— L  8.  Cliff. 
Xaatwleb.    t.  J.  Tajlor.  Crew*.    Bztr*  %,  W.  aMnon.  Ohastar.    Fouiere.—!,  J. 
A»;te.-L  Prliioo  A  ?•••.    1,  J.  Taylor.   ^«iu.-l.  J.  Tajlor.   J,  8. 
Borland.   TmrnbUre.-'l,  X.  J.  Bovlaj,  Baral«iii.   S.  P.  Hmd«.  Bod- 
u$,—lt  Prtaoe  ft  Pats.   I,  J.  Tavlor.   Jaeohtn».—h  Prlnee  ft  Pasi. 
_    ,r:      ,  ^— 1  and  31.  W.  Oamon.    Owlf.— 1,  W.  Oamon.    S,  W.  Byorof t,  Aoton. 
jwMb.— 1,  J.  Slaek,  Aaatarson.   S,&Ann8tran&Barlana.   Atty  othar  variety. 
--],T.ettaii.Naatwioh.    I.  A.  B.  BaUej,  Loagton.   I>o«m.— 1,  T.  Ouian.   i. 
.  J.  HookanhuU,  Mantwieh. 


-^  J^3?*^~^«"«^**— ^**»w  B«<9i«i.— I  and  Ad,  8.  WUliaaMOBjraaft- 
AlT  Ar|ffto«.-l,  &  WilUamBon.  he,  W.  Bamott.  Oongloloo.  TeUoio 
^*rUW.Banuti  ^&WiUlainMm.   B^  M)rw<e)b.— 1. 8.  WUUamaoB. 


FMmImL— 1  and  S,  8.  WUllamaon.  LImMte.  —  Brown.  ->  1,  H.  Ttmmli, 
Wal^aMi.  JM.-1.  H.  Timmis.  t.  8.  WUUamwm.  Skylark— I,  W.  Sla- 
nM»Maal«iofa.  S^  T.  Jarria,  N aaiwlsb.  Bia</lii«A«.~l,  O.  Tlnunia.  1.8. 


V^^A^*"**^'.  Wx.^^L?f^^*^  Horlhvioh;  F.  Bojm;  Mantwleh. 
.— ]•  T.  Oaman.   «,  I?  B.  Whittingham. 

^^^^J'-T^^'^  •  ^^*  •'^'  I>ougla»,  Clumber.    JPig$on$,  de.  : 
Mr.  Sidpeth,  liiverpool. 


SOUTH  LONDON  FANCY  BABBIT  SOCIETY. 

Thx  half-yeuiy  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
^An^el  Imi/'  Webber  Street,  Blaokfrian  Boad,  on  the  lOth 
aoat.    The  foUoiring  are  the  awards  :— 

Affs.  Lmgth.  width.  Waighl. 


.••«•.*...«... 


•..• 


•. 


Mtehnd^  Fawndoa 

Paiteluu!d*a  Pawn-and-whitadoa . 
Comwall's  OraT-aad-whito  book 

Oraan's  BlaclMad-whita  doa 

.Bainbridga*8  Fawn^ukUwhita  book 
Bambridia's  TortolaaahaU  book. . . . 

Conwalra  Oray-and-wblla  doa 

.Prttohaid'aFawn  boek • 

^  Bambiidga's  Fawn  doa 8 

BadgraTa^a  FawB«ad>whitadoa....    4 


d. 
81 
81 
88 

11 


81 

88 
18 


loa. 


tea. 

? 
? 

8 

41 


Iba.oaa. 

8  8 

8  IS 

T  If 

T  8 

T  8 

T  U 

7  IS 

7  8 

7  8 

8  4 


JuDOB*^— Measm.  Yaaghan,  Lewmr,  and  BakewelL 

PIQEONS. 

YouB  oofxeapondent  (Jannarj  S8rd),  who  signs  himself  **  Omi 
OP  THB  OiJ>  School/'  is  milled  when  he  says  there  was  not  a 
aingle  Pouter  or  Short-faced  Tumbler  exhibited  at  the  young 
Show  of  the  Peristeronio  Society.  I  exhibited  in  each  olasB. 
Again,  if  by  those  who  simply  purchase  birds  to  show  and  make 
money  of  them,  your  reporter  means  dealers,  he  says  they 
show  birds  till  their  constitution  is  exhausted,  and  then  sell  at 
an  exorbitant  price ;  and  yeur  reporter  also  says  it  is  very  annoy- 
ing to  an  exhibitor  to  be  asked  uie  price  of  aUrd.  If  either  of 
4faiBB6  statements  were  true  of  the  amateur  or  dealer,  which  I 
deny,  where  is  a  young  fancier  to  get  stock  from  ?  The  auction 
is  au  that  is  left,  and  he  might  haye  to  wait  longer  than  suited 
2dm. — ^EL  Hbbitaob. 

[We  admire  your  yalour,  but  your  offer  to  exhibit  for  a  twenty- 
l^iiiiMi  prize  would  be  an  adyertiflement.  If  our  reporter 
omitted  noticing  any  descrying  birds  the  omission  was  caused 
hy  our  ura;ing  breyity,  for  we  had  little  time  for  printing  the 
cvportw — Bds.] 

NEW  METHOD  OF  INCBEASTNG  STOCKS  OF 

BEES. 

[YouB  readers  will  recollect  some  time  back,  that  I  drew 
imention  to  a  plan  for  ''  inoreasinf  stock,"  put  forward  by  an 
American  bee-keeper  of  the  name  oi  Hosmer.  by  diyidii^f  stocks 
in  autumn  and  encouraging  them  to  breed  early  after  cellar- 
wintering.  I  extract  the  following  excerpt  from  the  American 
^Bee  Joomal,"  which  will  show  both  what  Mr.  Hosmer's  plan 
is,  and  how  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it  across  the  Atlantic. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  what  is  said  b^w  was  spoken  at  a 
meeting  of  thQ  North  American  Bee-keepers'  Society.— B,  &  W.] 

Loud  calls  were  made  for  Mr.  Hosmer^  of  Minn.,  who  issued 
ihe  challenge  at  the  last  meeting^  to  obtam  10,000  lbs.  of  honey 
irom  ten  stocks  of  bees  to  start  with  in  the  spring,  or  forfeit  the 
price  of  108  swarms  of  bees  at  (15  per  swarm.  Mr.  Hosmer 
OMne  forward  and  described  his  methoa  of  increasing  stock.  Jn 
the  faQ  his  plan  is  to  dlyide  his  swarms  so  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  haye  them  composed  of  one  quart  of  bees.  In  taking  these 
imn  the  cellar  early  in  the  spring,  he  places  the  combs  'vrith  the 
bees  on  one  side  of  the  hiye,  and  suspends  a  sack  of  honey  in  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same,  which  the  bees  work  on,  and  as  fast 
as  the  combs  are  occupied  with  brood  they  are  separated,  and  a 
new  empty  comb  placed  between  the  first.  In  this  way  the  lower 
hnre  is  soon  flllea  with  brood  combs,  which  are  remoyed,  one  at 
a  time,  to  the  upper  par&  of  the  hiye.  In  this  way  the  whole 
htre  may  be  filled  with,  say,  eighteen  combs,  which  are  mostly 


brood  and  young  bees.  This  he  would  manage  to  haye  occur  about 
the  time  that  honey-gathering  commenced  in  earnest.  He  then 
gaye  an  instance  of  what  he  aid  with  one  hiye  the  past  season 
thus  filled  wiUi  brood.  First  taking  out  one  comb,  and  placing 
it  in  a  nucleus  hiye  between  two  other  combs,  he  allowed  tlie  bees 
to  mi^e  as  many  queexx  cells  as  they  chose,  and  just  before  these 
were  ready  to  hatch  remoyed  three  of  them,  and  attached  them 
to  as  many  combs  taken  from  the  parent  hiye,  and  placed  them 
in  as  many  nucleus  hiyes,  with  two  more  combs  of  brood  taken 
from  the  parent  hiye.  As  soon  as  the  queen  was  hatched  he  re- 
moyed tiie  three  frames  to  a  fall-sized  hiye,  and  filled  up  with 
empty  frames  of  comb  and  combs  of  brood  from  the  parent  hiye, 
at  tne  same  time  remoying  more  queen  cells  from  the  first  nucleos 
hiye  to  the  other  nucleus  hiyes,  and  treated  as  before.  In  this 
way,  at  the  end  of  the  season  he  had  nineteen  good  strozig  swarms 
of  bees  made  from  the  one  to  start  with.  It  was  by  this  method 
of  increasing  stocks  that  he  intended  to  secure  the  large  yield  of 
honey  proposed. 

Mrs.  Tupper  said  she  must  yield  the  palm  to  Mr.  Hosmer. 
She  aimed  to  increase  brood  as  fast  as  possible,  after  removing 
from  the  cellar  in  the  spring,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  divide  as 
early  as  the  honey  season  commences — ^by  last  of  May— -she  then 
divides,  so  as  to  make  two  swarms  one.  Did  not  seek  to  divide 
farther,  but  aimed  to  preyent  any  after-swarming.  When  divid- 
ing, places  a  queen  cell,  nearly  ready  to  hatch,  into  each  old  hiye. 
Thu  prevents  any  tendency  to  swarm;  sometimea  had  made 
later  swarms  by  dividing. 

Moon. — I  aim  to  haye  my  stocks  as  strong  as  possible  early  in 
the  season,  then  take  one  frame  of  brood  and  honey  from  a  mye, 
and  place  m  an  empty  hive  (if  the  stock  is  extra  strong  can  take 
two  from  a  hive),  and  thus  fill  up  the  new  hiye.  Go  over  the 
apiary  once  in  about  three  days  in  this  way,  as  long  as  the  honey 
season  lasts.  Haye  thus  increased  a  stocx  to  the  extent  of  nine 
or  ten  colonies  from  one.  Supply  the  new  hives  with  a  fertile 
queen,  or  a  queen  oell  jast  ready  to  hatch. 

Seyeral  others  gaye  their  methods,  which  did  not  Vary  materi- 
ally, but  the  aboye  will  giye  a  fair  idea  as  to  what  extent  the 
dividing  may  be  carried  on. 


Imposts  of  Pnra  Applss.— The  island  of  St.  Miohael,  so 
justly  oelelfrated  for  its  Oranges,  is  likely  soon  to  be  equally 
famous  for  its  Pine  Apples.  The  production  at  present  is  not 
large,  but  is  ammaUy  inereasing.  "  The  Ooean "  steamer 
brought  150  last  week,  which  realised  at  poblio  aaetion  from 
lOf  •  to  80«.  each. 

OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Books  (S.  JT.  L.).— If  70a  maaa  baa-kaaplng,  our  **  Baa-kaep«r^  MmbxuI" 
will  rait 700.  ToaaaahsTa  iitreebjpoalif  joeanoloaaflTapoatagaalainps 
with  yoar  aidraai. 

PoirLnT.rLxrasnro  (B.  P.).— Too,  aa  wall  aa  our  ariUoal  oontamporaKj,  are 

Jnlta  wxoog.  Tha  momant  the  knife  la  paeoed  throogh  the  roof  of  the 
swl'i  month  it  entara  the  brain,  and  aenaation  eeaiaa.  ThaqoiTerlng  the 
Nem  York  Tribune  mentiona  ia  oaij  the  eonttaeting  of  the  mnaalaa,  known 
to  profaaalooal  man  aa  tha  rigor  mortie.  Oar  eritiaal  eontempontfy  ihoold 
dizaat  bia  laah  againat  the  Bhe^and-oaU-kiUing  batahara. 

WoLTaBKAXPTov  AMD  Babbow  Showb.— Mr.  T.  F.  Ansdell  informa  xu 
that  he  won  the  extra  pxiae  tot  Dark  Brahmaa  at  the  Show  iirrt  named,  and 
the  flrat  prise  for  Bofl  Oochina  at  Banow.  We  pabliahed  the  prise  liata  aa 
we  reeaiYed  them.  At  the  latter  Show  Mr.  O.  Fletcher  waa  eeoond,  and  Mr. 
a.  Oartmel  and  Mr.  J,  W.  Tajlor  Ughlj  eommanded  in  theiame  elaaa. 

Ghask  pob  Fowls  (/.  JET.).— Do  not  mix  ehalk  with  the  food.  Have  a 
miztuaof  tha  ehalk  and  eoal  aahea  in  a  heap,  that  the  foiria  ean  rialt  aa 
thaj  like.  OTBtcr  ahdla  tm^iT*ir^  in  tha  ilxe  nnul  thaj  leadilj  ean  be  pounded 
are  qoite  aa  good  aa  ehalk  for  the  pnzpoee.  There  la  nothing  in  melt  that  ia 
rapmor  to  any  other  len^  of  fleen  for  IowIb. 

Food  pob  Poultbt.— **WD1  *0t8tbb  Skbll'  state  the  food  whioh  he 
laja  *7oa  nerer  mention/  Imt  with  which  he  has  aooeeeded  in  obtaining  a 
vary  eonaidorable  number  of  egga  ?— iMQumsB." 

ZoG-BATiira  HBiia  (P.  E.  B.  amd  An  Old  Smbeeriberlr-Then  ia  no  euro 
butwatohing  eaeh  hen  on  her  nect  and  taking  awaj  the  egg  whan  laid,  or 
haring  the  neata  made  aa  drawn  and  deeazlbed  in  our  aoTenteenth  toUame, 
page  437. 

DiBK  BBAmtAS  (JT.).— -Ton  maj  aafdj  let  egga  laid  duxlng  the  moulting 
•eaaon,butitiaT«7nnuflnalforhenatoli7atthattime.  After  a  pullet  haw 
laid  eighteen  or  twen^  eggs  7onmaj  let  ihe  othara.  The  cook  70U  hare  loet 
doubtleaa  died  from  atoppage  arising  from  Improper  feeding.  It  ia  more  than 
probable  that,  haying  only  hard  food,  the  poor  animal  rabetitnted  ha7  for 
green  food,  and  thatlt  formed  a  ball  in  the  gissard.  Such  ia  almost  alwa78 
a  hopeleaa  case.  As  soon  as  70U  had  suceoeded  in  eoftening  the  contents  of 
the  crop  7on  ahonld  haTO  held  the  bird  up  by  the  legs,  and  hj  that  means  the 
contents  would  hare  been  got  rid  of.  we  beUere,  if  70U  hare  a  poet-mortem 
examination,  you  will  find  the  inner  part  of  the  giuard  full  of  dir  hay  or 
grass,  prerentLng  the  passage  or  digeatfim  of  food.  We  hare,  since  wilting  the 
aboTO,  read  your  seeond  letter.  The  piece  of  wire  yon  endoee  could  not  canse 
death.  We  have  known  fowls  Ure  ana  do  aa  wall  as  any  othera  with  a  large 
pin  passing  literally  through  the  gizzard,  andharing  remained  long  enough 
therein  toltaTC  been  considerably  eaten  away,  and  to  haTe  formed  itself  a  bed 
in  the  flesh.  The  small  pieoe  of  wire  would  hare  paasad  away  in  the  ozdinazy 
way,  and  without  effort. 

Fowls  fob  a  Fabm  (/.  if.).— If  you  wish  to  sell  Teiy  high-dasa  poultry 
yon  moat  keep  Dorkings,  and  f or  a  fum  we  beUsre  1m>  fowl  ia  more  proOtable. 
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Brahmas  axe  the  next  beet,  and  there  is  no  doubt  th^  are  moeh  hardier  in 
some  oUmates  than  Dorkings  an^  We  are  maeh  opposed  to  any  cross  vhere 
profit  is  the  object  ol  pooltey-keeping,  as  birds  prodaoed  by  them  are  onsale- 
able  allye.  The  others,  Hoadans,  CrdTe-CaBors,  ftc,  are  non-sitters,  and 
necessitate  the  employment  of  other  breeds.  Hamborghs'  eggs  are  too  small, 
and  the  same  fault  may  ac  found  with  the  birds. 

PxTL&BTB  DxsoBBBRSD  (O.  JT.).— Alter your  feeding.  Potatoes  are  badfood, 
OTster  shells  are  worse.  Fowls  dislike  oats.  Throw  two  or  three  barrowloads 
of  bricklayers'  rabUsh  in  a  heap  in  the  middle  of  their  mn.  Let  them  scratch 
it  about,  they  will  find  sheUs  for  their  eggs.  OlTa  thsm  daily  some  sods  of 
growing  grass  cut  with  plenty  of  fresh  earth;  they  will  tear  it  to  pieces  and 
eat  the  whole  of  it.  Iict  them  have  slake^  oatmeal  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing, with  Indian  com  u>r  house  and  table  scraps  at  midday.  They  will  soon 
do  weU,  and  lay  plenty  of  good  hard-shelled  eggs. 

CbiacKNCiKO  PouLTRY-KSEPDra  {Co.  iifo.).— We  adrlBC  yon  to  keep  Dark 
Brahmas,  as  they  do  better  in  confinement  than  any  other  breed.  On  the 
space  yon  menti<m  yon  may  kee|>  a  cook  and  twelve  hens  welL  If  any  pax;t  of 
it  is  grass,  bo  much  the  better;  if  it  is  not,  we  advise  you  to  lay  it  down  ai 
least  half.  In  the  other  half  let  them  have  bricklayers'  rubbish  and  road  giit. 
Put  them  in  heaps,  as  it  amuses  them  to  scratch  them  down.  You  may  also 
advantageously  plant  a  few  artichokes.  Thoy  afford  both  shelter  and  food  in 
hot  weather.  You  will  require  a  separate  sitting-house.  The  roostlng-house 
may  be  open  all  day,  but  the  sitting-bouse  must  be  shut.  When  you  hatch 
j^^ti^tAwa  yon  oniBt  put  the  li«i  under  her  rip  among  the  cunrnnt  budiee  and 
tlie  rhubarb.  Tiiey  will  do  good  rather  than  harm.  Place  your  bnlldings 
against  the  north  irsU ;  that  will  give  you  a  southern  aspect.  WooAanhousee 
vnU  afford  all  the  shelter  and  security  you  require.  The  roosting-honse  msj 
be  6  feet  deep,  8  long,  8  high ;  the  door  at  one  end,  and  the  perches  at  the 
other.  A  sitting-house  the  same  height,  but  6  feet  long  and  4  deep,  will  be 
enough.  Both  must  have  earthen  floors,  and  must  be  provided  with  windows, 
filled  with  psfffcatated'sinc  for  the  summer,  bat  provided  with  sfanttars  for  the 
winter.  The  roof  should  be  slate  or  tile,  and  if  it  affords  ventiiatinn  just 
under  the  eaves,  so  much  the  better.  These  wooden  erections,  if  they  are 
kept  covered  with  gas  tar,  last  many  years,  and  they  are  evory  w«y  more 
desirable  than  more  durable  and  permanent  buildings.  We  believe  we  have 
answered  all  your  questions ;  if  wo  liave  not,  we  shall  be  hi^;ipy  to  do  so.  Vot 
many  minor  details  we  must  refer  you  to  Baily's  book  on  fowls,  when  the 
subjeet  is  taXfy  treated 

Whitb  Silkibs  (0«sar).~SiIkies  should  have  white  hair  instead  of  feather* 
The  cock  has  two  featliers  that  tomj  be  called  sickles,  but  they  are  a  ocnnponnd 
of  the  sUky  hair  and  a  straight  coinmon  feather.  The  eomb  should  be  dooUe^ 
flattened,  and  blue.  The  face  should  have  a  bright  metalliB  blue ;  the  sUn 
and  bones  duk  blue.  They  should  be  five-olawed  and  liave  dark  legs.  Many 
have  a  little  hair  on  the  legs,  but  there  should  be  nothing  like  a  feather.  It 
would  be  a  disqualification. 

Hon-KEXPixa  Fowls  (Si.  Bdmwitd»),—TiM  only  fowls  that  wiU  not  fly 
are  Cochins  and  Bn^unas.  The  Houdans  are  able  birds,  and  do  everything 
well  except  sit,  but  they  are  sad  ramblers.  We  do  not  li^  fowls  with  their 
irings  out.  As  you  must  suit  your  fowl  to  your  place  your  choice  is  rostrioted ; 
yon  must  act  aooorflinglv.  You  have  Buff  and  White  Cochins,  Dark  and 
Light  Brahmas.  We  think  the  latter  very  faandeome,  and  we  know  their 
qualities  are  equal  to  the  Dark.-  If  .you  msto  up  your  mind  to  cut  the  wings 
yon  may  choose  any  breed  yon  like.  We  rather  recommend  yoa  to  see  the 
birds  than  to  buy  from  some  of  fhb  imaginative  pistnres. 

Bbahma  Cock  Dyino  UNAOCorriCTABLT  {Our  JowmaX). — ^We  can  only 
imagine  your  bird  picked  up  something  poisonous.  At  his  age  there  could 
be  no  leg-weakness,  and  the  squatting  would  be  caused  by  the  beginning  of 
the  atta^,  which  ultimately  killed  him.  Oooks  die  from  apoplexy,  especially 
at  this  time  ef  year*  It  may  have  been  so  in  this  case,  but  it  is  genaraUy  at- 
tended by  a  sysiptom  you  (could  not  fail  to  have  remarked— vis.,  a  dark  blue 
shade  on  the  uoe  and  comb.  Nothing  but  poison  or  an  internal  injury  could 
have  killed  the  bird  in  so  short  time. 

Germak  Paste  {F.  Toumlay). — ^Nearly  every  kind  of  soft  food  now  is  paste, 
and  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  paste,  one  is  puszled  to  say  which  u  the 
genuine  arUde.  I  can  give  a  receipt  for  a  very  easily  prepared  and  invaluable 
Lark  food,  supplied  with  which  tKey  will  need  no  other.  The  articles  re- 
quired are  1  lb.  of  peameal,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each  of  lard  and  moist 
sugar,  and  one  egg.  The  peameiU  is  best  prepared  by  grimting  split  peasin  a 
c^ee-milL  The  ordinary  meal  as  supplied  I7  flour^dealers  is  too  fine;  be- 
sides, if  yon  grind  your  own  peas  you  know  what  the  product  of  tout  labour 
Is,  which  is  more  tlum  you  can  say  for  many  manufactured  aitides  in  these 
degenerate  days,  when  rascality  is  at  a  premium.  Bub  the  meal  and  the 
JM.  well  together,  and  then  add  the  sugar.  The  mixture  will  at  this  stage  be 
stfil  crumbly,  and  of  such  a  consistency  as  to  be  easily  rubbed  through  the 
hand,  but  on  adding  the  egg,  which  must  be  well  beaten,  it  will  tun  to  soma- 
thlng  Uke  soft  soap,  and  you  will  think  it  wUl  never  become  dry  again.  My 
orig^Ml  reoeipt  did  not  inolnde  the  egg,  but  it  was  recommended  to  me  on  so 
good  an  authority  that  I  used  it  with  the  last  lot  of  **  paato"  I  made,  and 
fearing  I  had  spoiled  it,  I  added  as  much  ordinal  peameal  as  served  to  dxr- 
np  the  sticky  nature.  Then  bake  the  savoury  dim,  stirring  it  occasional^ 
to  prevent  ite  becoming  lumj^y.  Ktow  it  away  in  an  earthen  jar,  and  it  will 
ke^  good  for  any  length  of  time.    As  a  food  for  Skylarks  it  has  no  superior. 

'GAaABT-OoLDVufCH  MuLBS  ( Idtfrn).— ThoM  is  no  sort  of  Canary  which' 
from  any  propectiee  native,  to  that  sort,  will  produce  what  yoa  call  the  best 
Ooldfindx  Moles.  The  fact  is  simply  this — ^the  offspring  of  the  Goldfinch  and 
Canary  is,  as  a  Tnle,  a  dark  self-coloured  bird;  but  it  having  been  observed 
that  here  and  tiiere  a  Canary  hen  showed  a  tendency  to  throw  Mules  more  or 
less  pied,  such  hens  have  been  taken  care  of,  and  by  Judicious  pairing  with 
cocks  known  to  be  of  a  strain  from  which  pied  Moles  have  not  unfrequcntly 
sprung,  something  like  a  breed  which  can  be  depended  on  for  throwing  pied 
nrds  has  been  manufactured.  This  is  a  work  of  years  to  those  interested  in 
'  the  production  of  these  hybrids,  and  when  any  Mule-lnreeder  becomes  pos- 
sessed of  a  reliable  strain,  he  values  them  accordingly.  There  is  no  one  sort 
of  Canarv  to  select,  but  as  nearly  every  flist-class  Mule-breeding  hen  within 
my  knowledge  is  i4nk-eyed,  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Cinnamon  is  the 
most  likely  variety  to  produce  curious  hybrids. — ^W.  A.  BIiAzbtok. 

Kux  ToiaoA  roB  Caxabt's  Abthka  (0pot)^— "Fbivoeula  Cahaua"  says 
one  drop  in  the  water-tin  each  momhig. 

Movixo  Stook  xmto  Gbebmhoubb  (J.  if.).— It  would  be  vary  i^judicioas 

to  remove  your  bees  at  all,  and  particularly  into  a  greenhouse,  which  is 

usually  a  most  unsuiteble  place  for  a  hive.     If  you  desire  an  early  swarm 

give  them  a  small  quantity  of  food  twice  a>week  during  March  and  April* 

which  will  promote  breeding.  1 


Hxvx  OvxRTURiiBO  (IgnoroMua). — ^You  cannot  do  anything  to  your  hive 
now,  as  probably  the  bees  have  secured  the  combs  to  each  other  and  to  tke 
floorboard.  If  they  are  living,  and  take  down  food  readily  during  gsidBl 
weather,  yoa  may,  we  think,  hope  for  a  s'warm  in  due  time.  We  iLoold 
advise  your  substituting  boiled  sugar  for  the  barleysngar  daring  Msreh  ind 
April,  feeding  from  the  top  by  the  bottle  qrstem  so  often  described  in  cor 
pages.  Give  ]i  or  8  oaa.  twice  ft-wask,  whloh  will  pronuito  early  and  *»*-tmd 
breeding. 

Etahs  oh  ths  Baa  {W.  £)— We  know  nothing  aboot  the  poem. 


METXOBOLOaiCAL  OBSSBYATIOKV, 
OAxaaa  SquAaa,  LoKBoa. 
Lat.  5V  82'  4(r  N. ;  Long.  0**  8'  (T  W. ;  Altitude  111  feat. 
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6th.— Neither  thawing  nor  treezing,  but  very  dark  all  day;  very  foggy  the 

after-part  of  the  day  and  all  night. 
6tb.— Still  foggy,  but  not  neax  so  bad  as  last  night ;  very  gxadnal  thaw,  bit 

soaroe  any  sun ;  cloudy  at  night. 
7th.— Very  clear  bright  monoiag,  and  fine  all  day,  at  some  parts  very  strooft 

sunshine. 
8th« — ^Dark  momtog;  fair,  but  not  a  bright  day;  snow  not  yet  gone;  yriaL 

rather  high  at  nighu 
'  9th.— Sleet  early,  snow  just  before  noon,  and  oeeasimial  sleet  all  day. 
10th.— Bright  in  9Sriy  morning;  snow  between  9  and  10,  ftur  sooa  sftflr; 
snow  at  intervals  alt  day;  ground  quite  white  at  night  s^th  a  sptea- 
did  coating  of  snow  ciystali^  soma  of  the  flnar  muisties  bsiag  star 
dant. 
nth. — ^Deep  snow  dozing  the  night;  sltemate  sunshine  and  snowdiovere^ 
ground  white  at  night. 
Temperature  very  uniform,  and  much  the*same  as  last  week.    Snow  and 
sleet  mose  or  leas  daily,  and  vaiy  gradnal  thaw.— G.  J.  BVMoas. 
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Mushrooms pottle 
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pickling quart 
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POULTBT  MABEET.— FaBExrAaT  IS. 
The  Boiiply  is  small,  but  the  trade  is  wretchedly  bsd.    If  thorn 
average  supply  the  prices  could  not  be  "'•*"*^<"^ 

s.d. 


a.  d.      s.  d. 


LargeFowts 4   0to4  6 

Smaller  ditto.. 8   6      4  0 

Chickens 8   6      8  0 

Geese TO       7  6 

Guinea  Fowla  ..........  8   8      8  6 

1^  Ducks  8   0      8  6 
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•a  <v?"^  olMerratlonfl  taken  near  London  dnxing  forty-three  years,  the  aTerage  day  temperatore  of  the  week  is  46.9^ ;  and  its  night  temperature  ^ 
9aSP.    The  greatest  heat  was  62^,  on  the  25th,  1868 ;  and  the  lowest  oold  10°,  on  the  2l8t,  1855.    The  greatest  f  aU  of  rain  was  0.92  inoh.  | 


FERNS  AND  FERN-CULTURE. 

T  all  seasons  of  the  year  we  admire  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  our  hardy  and  exotic  Ferns. 
There  are  very  few  gardens  in  which  they 
do  not  find  a  place,  and  where  their  onlture 
is  not  attempted  with  more  or  less  success. 
Year  by  year  they  are  increasingly  cultivated, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  continued  efforts  are 
made  to  obtain  new  species  and  new  forms 
to  supply  the  demand.  Some  exceedingly 
handsome  species  have  been  introduced 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  many  elegant  and  hand- 
some  forms  of  the  old  species  have  been  selected. 

Perhaps  the  most  gracefdl,  or  at  least  the  most  usefiQ, 
of  all  Ferns  is  the  Adiantum  cuneatum.  It  is  very  easily 
cnltiyated,  the  mature  fronds  keep  well  after  they  are 
cut,  and  there  is  none  more  useftd  Ibr  buttonhole  flowers, 
bouquets,  or  to  mix  with  cut  flowers  for  any  decorative 
puipoee— indeed,  seldom  is  any  other  species  used  for  the 
best  bouquets  in  t^ovent  Garden ;  but  the  mature  fronds 
ought  omy  to  be  Uded,  as  young  fronds  very  quickly 
shrivel.  The  true  British  Maiden-hair  is  much  like 
A.  cuneatum,  but  it  has  larger  pinnules,  and  does  not 
grow  so  freely ;  it  requires  similar  treatment  to  A.  cunea- 
tum when  under  cultivation,  and  is  most  at  home  in  a 
cool  stove.  Several  distinct  forms  of  this  have  been 
raised ;  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  of  Nottingham,  has  two ;  the 
best  is  A.  Capillus- Veneris  admirabile,  of  which  the  fronds 
are  more  wavy  and  ^racefrd  tlum  in  the  original.  A.  Ga- 
pillns-Yeneris  daphnites  is  a  more  dwarf  form  of  the 
fipeoies,  and  the  fronds  have  larger  pinnules.  A.  Gapillus- 
Teneris  magniflcum  and  undulatum  are  also  very  desir- 
able, and  should  be  in  all  larse  collections. 

Of  the  recently-introduced  exotic  species  of  Adiantum 
some  have  the  young  fronds  tinged  of  a  deep  red  colour. 
A  small-growing  very  neat  species  is  A.  tinctum,  but  it 
is  not  of  fr«e  growth.  A.  Yeitchianum  has  fronds  of  the 
deepest  red,  and  is  very  free.  Adiantum  asaiifolium  is 
a  Tery  novel  species  with  simple  orbicular  fronds,  when 
full  jiprown  about  8  inches  across.  It  should  be  grown  for 
its  distinct  character.  A.  concinnum  latum  is  a  charm- 
ing form  of  the  species;  the  fronds  are  more  erect  in 
growth.  A.  farleyense  is  the  most  magnificent  of  all, 
pat  as  it  does  not  produce  fertile  fronds  it  is  yet  scarce ; 
it  can  only  be  increased  by  division.  It  is  not  so  easily 
4prown  as  most  of  the  other  species,  and  requires  rather 
different  treatment.  Most  of  the  Adiantums  thrive  with 
a  fair  supply  of  air,  and  should  get  a  little  sunshine ; 
while  A.  farleyense  is  much  affected  by  draughts,  and  the 
i^ragile  delicate  pinnules  are  injured  by  sunslune. 

The  potting  material  for  Adiantums  ^ould  be  about 
equal  parts  of  tough  fibrous  peat  and  turfy  loam ;  a  little 
silver  sand  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  should  be  added  to 
keep  the  whole  porous.  The  repotting  of  Ferns  should  be 
done  with  care  ;  if  the  ball  has  become  matted  with  roots 
prick  amongst  them  with  a  pointed  stick  until  they  are 
loosened  out,  but  do  not  break  the  ball  of  earth.  Some 
of  the  old  spent  mould  may  be  removed  from  the  sur&ce. 

No.  en.— Voi»  XZIV.,  Nxw  Smimts. 


The  pots  to  be  used  should  be  clean,  and  they  should  be 
one  or  two  sizes  larger,  according;  to  the  vigour  and 
species  to  be  potted.  One  large  potsherd  should  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  the  smaller  pieces, 
which  should  be  quite  free  from  dirt,  placed  over  iJb 
in  a  carefol  manner.  The  compost  should  be  packed 
round  the  ball  rather  firmly,  but  not  quite  so  fiimly  as 
is  done  with  hardwooded  stove  or  greenhouse  pluits. 
Do  not  water  the  plants  immediately  after  they  are  re- 
potted ;  this  is  a  matter  I  have  continually  kept  before 
the  readers  of  this  Journal  in  all  my  articles  on  pot- 
culture.  Experienced  cultivators  of  pot-plants  do  not 
require  to  be  told  about  it;  but  I  have  seen  expensive 
plants  taken  to  the  potting-shed,  shifted  into  another 
pot,  and  watered  on  the  hand-barrow  before  being  re- 
moved to  the  stove  or  greenhouse — such  is  barbarous 
treatment,  and  highly  injurious  to  delicate  plants.  Fre- 
quently I  do  not  water  plants  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  they  are  repotted  (when  the  operation  is  performed 
early  in  the  season),  and  by  that  tune  fresh  rootlets  are 
formed,  and  ready  to  take  up  the  water  when  it  reaches 
them.  The  same  treatment  applies  to  all  classes  of  pot- 
plants. 

Davallia  is  a  useful  genus  of  Ferns,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  are  adapted  for  small  houses.  Some  very  distinct 
and  notable  additions  have  been  made  during  the  last 
and  previous  years.  D.  Mooreana  is  a  noble  and  very 
handsome  species,  its  broad  arching  fronds  are  between 
2  and  8  feet  in  length.  It  is  a  stove  Fern,  having  been 
introduced  to  this  country  from  Borneo.  D.  parvula  is 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  species,  the  fronds  are  only  a 
few  inches  high,  but  are  finely  divided  and  very  neat. 
D.  Tyermami,  or  Humata  Tyermanii,  was  brought  into 
notice  last  year ;  this  is  very  distinct,  and  similar  in  size 
to  the  last.  It  is  well  adapted  for  basket-work,  and  was 
introduced  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Gold  and  Silver  Qynmogrammas  should  be  grown 
in  all  plant  stoves,  but  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  a 
part  of  the  house  where  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
syringe,  as  watering  them  overhead  sadly  disfigures  them. 
G.  Laucheana  makes  a  very  neat  medium-sized  specimen, 
and  the  gold  powder  underneath  the  fronds  is  of  the 
deepest  yellow.  A  major  form  of  this  has  been  exhibited, 
and  the  fronds  have  the  same  rich  colour.  G.  crysophylla 
is  also  a  very  desirable  species,  slightly  powdered  on  the 
upper  surface  and  golden  yellow  underneath.  Of  the 
Silvery  species,  G.  tiotarea  and  G.  argyrophylla  peruviana 
are  the  best.  A  very  elegant  species  was  exhibited  by  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  vexy  recently.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  hybrid  between  the  Gold  and  Silver  species;  the 
fronds  are  finely  divided,  and  have  a  veiy  gracefdl  ap- 
pearance ;  it  is  named  G.  decomposita. 

The  Lomarias  are  an  easily-cultivated  class,  and  some  of 
the  species  are  very  pretty.  Lomaria  gibba  is  veiy  easily 
produced  from  spores,  and  in  a  small  state  it  is  very 
pretty  as  a  table  plant.  L.  gibba  crispa  is  a  small-growing 
form,  which  is  also  pretty  in  small  plants,  but  it  does 
not  make  a  handsome  specimen.  L.  gibba  Bellii  is  well- 
deserving  of  notice,  as  it  makes  a  handsome  specimen. 
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and  Tei7  seldom  projaeea  fertile  frODds.  The  fronds  are 
iiinilu'  to  those  of  ths  speciei,  eioept  that  the  end*  kre  nngtt- 
larty  tasaeUsd.  y 

It  vQDld  fill  mui;  pages  to  describe  htlt  what  ought  to  be 
grown  in  collectioDS,  and  woald  occu]^  too  mooh  ipaee.  A 
lew  more  rsmatka  on  culture  ma;  be  »dded.  Eicept  Maiden- 
haiis,  most  stove  Ferae  thrive  in  tnr^  paat,  with  a  reiy  little 
loam  added  to  it,  and  when  the  pots  aiewell  filled  withToots.  n 
good  inpply  of  water  is  reqcired.  Too  mnch  water  before  the 
pota  are  tolerably  well  filled  with  roots,  and  overpotting,  will 
cause  the  soil  in  the  pots  to  beaome  soar,  after  wbioh  the 
plant  will  not  thrive.  During  winter  a  high  night  temperatnre 
isoot  desirable,  65°  will  be  quite  snfScient ;  nor  should  they  be 
■Triiiged  overhead  at  this  season,  although  the  atmosphere 
uionld  be  pretty  well  charged  with  moistnre  derived  from 
water  scattered  abont  the  floors  and  stages.  It  the  weather  is 
fine,  after  the  Qnt  week  of  March  the  plants  may  be  syringed 
overhead  (always  eicepting  the  Gymnogrammai,  which  are 
disfigured  by  the  syringe  being  used  upon  them),  and  as  yonng 
fronds  will  now  freely  be  produced  with  increased  warmth, 
the  bonsa  will  reqnire  to  be  shaded  during  hot  weather.  V«n- 
tilatioa  requires,  perhaps,  more  attention  during  this  than  any 
.other  month  of  the  year.  Unlets  great  care  be  takan  vegeta- 
tion suffers  from  the  drpng  winds  which  we  have,  often  ac- 
eonpanicd  by  frott.  Admit  very  httle  air  at  such  a  time,  as  it 
irill  be  better  to  ahade  to  keep  down  the  temperature. 

Ferns  are  subject  to  be  attacked  by  varions  inaeot  enemiea. 
Where  bug  is  plentiful  it  gets  upon  the  fronds  of  some  of  the 
Ipeoies,  and  can  seldom  be  dislodged  withoat  injury  to  the 
plant.  Others  are  attacked  by  thrips,  which  can  be  destroyed 
by  two  or  three  applications  of  tobaoeo  nnoke.  Oreen  Sy  will 
aUo  attack  the  yonng  frdnds  of  Lomariaa  and  eheck  their 
growth.  These  ihay  be  dettroyed  by  the  same  meant. — 
J.  Douaua. 

SUPPORTS  FOB  HYACINTHS 
IN  GLASSES. 

Blvma  often  been  tronbled  to  find 
areallygood  and  efficient  sappart  for 
HyadnthB  in  glasses,  I  have  this  year 
bid  toma  made  on  a  plan  of  my  own, 
and  they  have  answered  thoroughly 
in  all  reapetts.  They  have  the  addi- 
tional advantages  of  being  simple 
and  easily  made  by  any  ordulary  car- 
penter, and  are  also  light  in  appear- 
ance. I  have  a  circular  flat  piece  ol 
wood  about  4  inobes  in  diameter  for 
the  glass  to  stand  on  ;  into  this  ia 
inserted  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  which  ia 
ioarried  npright  until  about  4  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  glass,  and  ia 
then  bent  round  and  round  like  a 
eorkacrew,  each  circle  being  about 
8  inches  in  diameter.  Yonr  readers 
will  perhaps  better  understand  what  | 

I  mean  by  the  accompanying  rough 
aketoh.— E.  C,  Oakham.  BjMiatta ED[f«it. 

BOTAL    HOETICULTDBAL    SOCIETY. 

ADJOURSBD    GENERAL   MEETING. 
Febbuisy  18th. 

Tbe  adjoomed  Ueeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
tural Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  alternoon  in  the  Council- 
room,  South  Kensington,  W.  Wilson.  Saunaeis,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
in  the  chair.  There  was  a  very  full  attendance,  the  room  being 
filled  to  tiie  dooiB  1  and  the  proceedings  excited  great  interest, 
amounting  in  several  instances  to  evidences  of  strong  feelings  on 
Uie  part  of  the  supporters  and  opponents  ol  the  Council's  policy 
teapecCively. 

The  CuAiRitAN,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  he  regretted 
that  the  post  of  Chairman  sad  davalved  upon  him,  but,  as  be 
was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  accept  the  ponibion  that  day,  as  Lord  Henry 
Lennox,  M.F.,  who  presided  at  the  Meeting  tbat  day  week,  had 
written  to  Bsy  he  had  been  summoned  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  in  an  action  in  which  ha  was  plainliS,  and  that  most  be 
his  eiouse  for  non.attendanoe  at  the  Meeting.  Now,  the  Heating 
had  been  summoned  that  day  for  the  iliBcuesion— be  would  not 
IKj  of  proDOsitiona— but  of  something  which  bad  been  proposed 
to  the  Coiiacil.  The  letter  of  the  CommisBiooera  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  18£1  had  been  read  to  the  last  Meeting,  and  everyone  in 


tfae  Meeting  pr<  >ably  had  certain  propositions  in  their  poaaeaaioa 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  This  letter*  had  never  come  other- 
wise to  the  CommisBiooerB  except  by  report;  but  as  soon  as  that 
letter  apparently  readied  tlieearsof  the  CommiSBioners  tbeyhad 
a  meetmg.  He  should  now  call  upon  the  Assistant  Secretary  to 
read  a  very  important  letter  dated  18th  of  February,  1^73  |that 
morning).  A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  called  that  day  at  two 
o'clock,  and  the  letter  placed  in  their  hands,  and  the  Fellow* 
coold  well  conceive  that  the  Council  bad  really  no  time  to  con- 
sider the  letter,  which  he  would  himself  read  to  the  Meeting.  It 
was  as  follows: — 

"  Tit  ■UMliDn  Dflhe  Connnltteeof  UuiosmaatbaibHD  called  to  ■  Onft 
lel(«T  dated  131h  Fcbruarj,  1S7S.  ohlsli  hu  b«i  ciinalUsi  usongat  the 
FeUons  o(  the  Bojil  HortknltonJ  Boci«j,  u  Ui8  mteudid  reply   of  the 


tnl>«ntbeIU>i>J  HoniimllDn]   HociHj  ud  Hit  Kiintj'a  Com 

unLDgemral  tntuwn  tbt  Bajal  Hortienltnnl  Koclatj  soil 
bj  which  the  rigbti  ol  both  amj  be  pmerred.  Ibe  Odb 
pared  to  recoiiiiii«aduUi*OanimladBii*ntbsiB(>dUI(Sll^_-  . — 

fi^]poHd  [crieiaf  hcarudlondlaeflbter).  Tbs CooDcil m^, tbi 
,  uDneceuarr  lo  BUbmit  lli«a«  mo^lLvd  ptDpouli  for  Iba  anepiuioa  oi 
■red  langhl  et] .     VUte  nTCrliug  lo  the  inbelatinR  •• 


and  that  is  reallv  our  position.  There  is  nothing  before  ths 
Meeting  as  regards  the  document  which  has  been  sent  to  you, 
or  any  previous  document  [laughter  and  ironical  cheers]. 

Several  Fellows  ross  to  points  of  order,  a  good  deal  of  COB- 
tnaion  beingthe  oonsequance. 
The  Chaibxai'. — One  at  a  time,  gentlemen,  if  you  plaaaa.    I* 
of  order  I  will  sit  down  promptly,  but  if  I  am  in  order 
te  that  the  Council  thought  it  necessary 


I  will  allon 


Several  Fbllows.— We  havs  not  heard  a  word  of  the  Isttf 

[hear,  hear] . 

The  CniiaiuN.— Well,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Bioharda,  the  AMiataat 
Secretary,  to  read  it  to  you  [hear,  hear.] 

A  M£UBEB.~Wbat  is  the  date  of  the  letter? 

Mr,  RICIUSDB. — To-day.  ' 

The  Chaiuiam.— U  you  have  nol  all  heard  the  later  I  irill 
have  it  read  to  you  a^ain,  but  I  assure  you  I  did  the  beat  I  i 
could  with  my  poor  voice  [bear,  hear], 

A  FELLOw.-^Who  are  the  Committee  of  Management?     I 
thought  we  had  only  to  deal  with  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 

The  CnuBHiK.— 'They  are  the  Committee  of  Management  o( 
HerHajeaW's  CommiasionerB  [hsax  and  alaughj. 


"  Oojmi  HarUentUnl  Bedetr.  Snath  XoiiBgtDii.  FslLllth,  II . 
■■  Sm,— Thg  CDimiU  dI  tbs  Bofl  HatticDluual  SoelMT  bsTing  bid  UHla' 
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Sir  Alfrsd  Slade. — It  is  not  signed  by  Genlural  Scott. 
Mr.  Shiblet  HiBBBBD.^Then  it  has  no  official  value  for  ns 
here  to-day  [cheers].  • 

Mr.  A.  F.  Godson. — The  only  person  who  can  sign  the  com- 
mxmication  is  General  Scott,  and  I  simply  ask  is  that  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  document  is — is  it,  in  point  of  fact,  not  signed 
by  General  Scott  ? 

Sir  A.  SiiAOE. — The  first  communication  was  signed  by  Greneral 
Scott.  ^ 

Mr.  WoosTXB  wished  to  know  whether  any  persons  other 
than  Fellows  were  present. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  not  taken  a  sunrey  of  the  Meeting, 
and  hence  was  perfectly  unprepared  to  answer  the  question,  but 
he  did  not  think  that  any  person  unconnected  with  the  Society 
would  take  part  in  the  Meeting. 

.  Mr.  A.  F-  GrODsoN.-^Any  person  who  is  not  a  Fellow,  and  votes 
upon  any  money  question,  may  be  prosecuted  for  fraud  [loud 
laughter]. 

The  Chaibuan. — ^The  question  is  asked  whether  any  persons 
not  Fellows  are  present.  I  will  make  the  request  that  any  who 
are  not  Fellows  will  withdraw  from  the  Meeting  [hear,  hear]. 

A  Gentlbman  asked  if  that  was  required  of  those  who  held 
extra  tickets  from  Fellows  ?  He  had  no  intention  of  voting  or 
exposing  himself  to  the  heavy  penalties  with  which  they  were 
threatened  [laughter].  He  had  always  availed  himself  of  the 
two-guinea  transferable  ticket,  but  if  that  hospitality  was  with- 
drawn he  should  retire  [hear  and  laughter]. 

The  Ghaibman. — Then  I  do  request  that  if  there  is  any  voting, 
only  those  wHl  vote  who  have  the  power  to  give  a  vote  [ap- 
plause]. 

^  A  FsLLow — ^Let  only  those  who  have  paid  their  subscriptions 
▼ote  [oh I  interruption,  and  question].    It  is  a  very  pertinent 
question  that  only  those  who  have  the  right  to  vote  should  do 
'flo  [hear  and  cheers]. 

.    The  Chaibxan. — ^There  is  nothing  before  the  Meeting,  and  I 
Sahould  be  obliged  if  you  will  allow  it  to  proceed  [interruption]. 
A  Fbllow  remarked  that  they  were  all  ready  and  wulinff  to 
>}sy  their  subscriptions,  but  they  should  like  to  know  what 
arma  they  were  going  to  have  ?  [loud  cries  of  hear] . 

General  Scott  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  mere  question 
at  present  before  the  Meeting  was  as  to  the  letter  read  to  tfaem 
being  signed  by  Mr.  Wright.  It  seemed  to  be  supposed  that 
there  was  some  hidden  mystery  about  this ;  but  perhaps  l^e 
Meeting  would  allow  him  to  inform  them  that  he  had  been 
present  at  a  meeting  held  that  day  of  the  Committee  duly 
Authorised  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  within  certain 
limits  to  recommend,  or  not  to  recommend,  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  conducted  with  the  Council  of  the  Socieiy.  It  was 
stated  in  the  letter  that  the  Committee  of  Manajffement  would 
not  be  prepared  to  recommend  to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
the  terms  named  in  the  letter  of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  He- (General  Scott)  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  whatever,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  have  Mr.  Wright's 
name  scratched  out,  and  his  own  name  substituted.  Perhaps 
after  that  exnlanation  the  Meeting  would  not  think  that  neoes- 
eary  [alaugn].  He  must  take  the  liberty  of  speakizi^  of  another 
matter,  even  although  he  were  out  of  order  in  doing  so  [oh, 
oh] .    A  Rentleman  stated  he  (General  Scott)  was  Secretary  to 

the  Boyal  Commissioners 

Tiix.  A.  F.  Godson. — ^And  to  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society 
. '^^o  [cheers]. 

.General  Soott. — ^Well,  the  meaning  is  the  same.    I  am  the 

^"^edretary  to  the  Commissioners,  and  also  to  the  Boyal  Horti- 

^  Cultural  Society,  and  if  I  am  acting  in  these  two  capacities  it  is 

your  own  fault  [loud  cries  of  oh,  and  interruption],  and  I  now 

Elacemv  resignation  in  your  hands  [cries  of  oh,  and  uproar]. 
t  you  think  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  I  will  resign  [cheers 
4334.  cries  of  no]. 

A'  FBLI.0W. — ^What  is  the  motion  before  the  chair  ? 

The  Chaibman. — There  is  no  motion  before  the  chair  at  all. 
The  letter,  as  far  as  I  can  read  it,  and  I  cannot  understand  it  in 
any  other  way,  is  to  the  effect  that  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
-will  not  assent  to  the  propositions  on  the  paper  before  you,  and, 
therefore,  they  say,  that  reverting  to  the  sabsisting  agreements 
between  the  Society  and  the  Committee  of  Management,  they  are 
^iesirous  of  co-operating  with  the  Council  in  enecting  arrange- 
ments which  will  promote  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  tne 
fnblic  who  may  visit  the  Horticultural  Gardens  and  the  Exhi- 
ition. 

A  Fellow. — ^What  does  that  mean  ?  [Cheers]. 

The  Chaibvan. — ^We  do  not  know  what  it  means  [loud  laugh- 
ter, and  cries  of  oh]. 

The.  Fellow. — ^What  course  does  the  Council  propose  to 
adopt? 

The  Chaibuan. — I  can  only  give  my  own  private  opinion. 
The  Council  have  met  and  received  this  document,  and  if  you 
ask  what  it  is — ^it  is  this,  that  we  as  the  Council  or  vou  as  the 
Fellows  of  the  Societv  have  a  right  to  determine  under  the  old 
arrangements  made  from  time  to  time  that  you  have  a  right  to 
the  conservatory  [hear],  and  to  the  arcades  [hear],  and  to  stop 


if  you  please  anv  one  coming  out  of  the  Exhibition  into  your 
gardens  [loud  cneers] .  All  this  you  have  a  right  to  do,  but  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  whether  it  is  politic  or  not  for  you  to  do  so. 
I  am  only  expressing  my  own  private  opinion.  You  have  a 
right  to  make  such  arrangements  as  to  admit  into  the  Gardens 
from  the  Exhibition  anybody  or  nobody  [cheers]. 

Sib  a.  Sladb  said  he  believed  they  were  assembled  that  day 
to  resume  the  discussion  on  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Beport  of  the  Council  for  the  past  year. 

The  Chaibman. — Certainly,  that  is  the  question. 

A  Fellow. — That  Beport  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  Chair- 
man. 

Sir  A.  Slade. — I  beg  your  pardon,  the  fact  is  quite  different. 
The  Chairman  had  informed  nim  that  he  was  right  in  assuming 
that  they  had  met  to  resume  the  question  whether  the  Bepon 
of  the  Council  be  received  or  not.    Now,  he  (Sir  A.  Slade),  pro- 
posed to  offer  a  few  remarks  to  the  Meeting  to  show  why  it  was 
that  this  Beport  should  not  be  received  and  adopted  by  the 
Meeting.   In  the  Beport  there  was  this  special  paragraph,  "  The 
Council,  looking  to  the  position  of  matters  and  the  necessity  of 
circumstances,  are  satisfied  that  their  policy  in  this  respect  was 
wise  and  ought  to  be  persisted  in."    He  maintained  that  their 
policy  was  not  wise  and  ou^^ht  not  to  be  persisted  in  [cheers  and 
no].    What  was  their  pohcy  of  last  year?    It  was  to  allow  a 
great  many  of  the  Exhibition  people  into  our  gardens,  thus 
sacrificing  our  rights  and  privileges  [loud  cheers].    The  only 
possible  excuse  for  it  could  be  a  financial  success  ;  but  what 
was  the  result  of  last  year's  finance  ?    It  was  dinned  into  our 
ears  that  we  were  able  in  1862  and  1871  to  pay  our  rent,  but 
they  did  not  tell  us  what  we  were  able  to  do  in  1872--also  an 
Exhibition  year  [cries  of  hear,  hear].    He  had  looked  into  the 
accounts  and  the  result  was,  that  at  the  end  of  1872  instead  of 
being  enabled  after  the  saorifioe  of  their  privacy  and  comfort  to 
pay  tiiieir  rent — ^£2400 — ^which  was  the  extreme  amount  of  rent 
they  could  have  ever  to  pay,  because  they  were  not  liable  for  it 
unless  they  made  it — they  only  had  a  balance  of  under  £SO0. 
And  what  did  the  Council  do?     They  paid  the  Exhibition 
Commissioners  igl200  of  our  money,  J£900  of  which  ought  to 
have  remained  in  our  hands.    He  hoped  he  was  wrong,  but  that 
fact  of  itself  called  for  a  Committee  of  Investigation  into  the 
accounts  [hear  and  cheers].    That  was  the  result  of  their  policy 
of  last  year,  and  they  stated  they  were  ^ing  to  persist  in  it. 
They  had  then  a  proposal  of  the  Exhibition  Commissioners  to 
the  Council,  in  which  they  asked  the  latter  what  answer  they 
were  going  to  make  so  that  they  might  join  the  poHcy  thev 
were  going  to  persist  in.    What  was  it  they  had  in  the  letter? 
What  did  the  Council   say?     They  earnestly  entreated  the 
attendance  of  the  Fellows  to   support  them  in  that  poUoy 
whieh  had  been  so  disastrous  to  the  Society  and  its  Fellows* 
They  were  told  that  if  these  arrangements  were  carried  out 
they  would  result  in  a  balance  of  j£5400  in  favour  of  the  CounciL 
He  should  not  go  into  these  facts  because  his  honourable  friend 
Mr.  Hardoastle  was  prepared  to  follow  him,  and  show  that  they 
would  lose  many  thousands — ^that  they  would  have  enormous 
losses  by  giving;  away  JgdO,000,  je^,000,  or  £60,000  worth  of  tickets 
to  the  Exhibition  Commissioners  [cheers].  Gen.  Scott  told  them 
that  as  honest  men  they  ought  to  pay  their  rent,  and  that  they 
could  not  pay  it  unless  they  made  some  such  arran^emento  as 
these  with  the  Commissioners.    That  was  a  very  takmg  phrase, 
but  it  had  no  foundation  [applause].    They  ought  to  carry  out 
their  arrangements  but  no  more.    Honest  men  carried  out  theit 
agreements  willingly,  but  dishonest  men  were  forced  to  do  it 
[hear].    In  the  Boyal  Charter,  §135,  he  found  it  stated  that  the 
disposal  of  the  receipts  of  the  Gardens  w&s  to  be  made  in  the 
following  way :  First,  that  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Gardens  were  to  be  charged  to  the  receipts ;  and  secondly,  the 
interest  on  the  debentures ;  and  thirdly,  the  sum  of  i>24(K)  to 
the  Commissioners  as  rent  **  if  the  receipts  should  be  adequate 
for  such  payment  [loud  cheers]  after  retaining  for  ther  said 
Society  the  sums  authorised  for  the  expenses  and  interest ;  but 
otherwise  such  a  sum  only  as  shall  be  equal  from  year  to  year 
to  the  residue  of  the  receipts  after  the  sums  in  precedence." 
So  that  the  Society  were  only  called  upon  as  "  honest  men  "  to 
pay  what  they  had  left  after  defraying  their  expenses.    What, 
then,  did  General  Scott  and  the  Council  mean  by  saying  that  as 
"honest  men"  they  ought  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other? 
[cheers] .    They  were  told  that  if  they  did  not  pay  their  rent 
in  five-  years  they  could  be  turned  out  of  the  Gardens.    That 
was  not  so  if  they  paid  in  any  five  years  ^£2400,  which,  he  be- 
lieved, they  could  do  by  means  of  their  own  finances  if  it  were 
left  to  the  management  of  the  Council,  and  that  the  latter  were 
independent  of  the  Commissioners   [loud  cheers].     But  the 
extraordinary  fact  was  that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Council  were  also  members  of  the  Exhibition  Commission. 
The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  the  head  of  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sion, and  General  Scott  was  the  principal  secretary  [bear,  hear], 
and  he  was  told  there  were  two  other  Commissioners  on  the 
Council  board.    He  had  shown  the  Meeting  quite  enough  to 
convince  them  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  was  not  inde- 
pendent of  the  Exhibition  Commissioners,  and  that  the  Society 
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had  not  fair  play  [loacl  cheers].  Now,  let  them  discaBs  the 
policy  which  tne  Council  said  they  were  determined  to  carry 
out,  and  it  was  for  the  Meeting  to  say  if  that  was  the  policy 
they  wished  their  Council  to  persist  in.  It  was  quite  eyident 
the  Commissioners  wanted  somethinff  very  badly  from  the 
Society.  The  Exhibition  was  practically  in  two  halves — one  on 
this  side,  and  the  other  at  Prince's  Gate.  He  believed  that 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Society  not  one  person  could  pass 
through  their  property,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  very 
serious  thing  for  the  Exhibition  Commissioners  if  they  had  to 
ay  a  very  handsome  sum  to  the  Society  [great  laughter] .  If 
le  had  the  bargain  to  strike  he  should  make  them  pay  smartly 
[renewed  lauf^ter].  But  what  did  the  Council  say?  They 
wanted  absolutely  to  pass  all  the  Exhibition  visitors  over  the 
Gardens  without  any  payment  whatever  [no,  no,  from  the 
Council].  Well,  without  any  payment  for  that  particular  pri- 
vilege [cheers].  The  Council  said  "no,  no,"  but  ha  referred 
now  to  the  financial  scheme  in  the  Report,  and  the  first  clause 
stated  that  the  Society  was  to  admit  to  the  Gardens  all  visitors, 
except  on  Sundays;  and  the  second  clause  gave  ihia  quid  pro 
quOf  that  the  Fellows  were  to  be  entitled  to  one  non-transferable 
ticket  for  the  Gardens  for  each  guinea — ^that  was,  they  were  to 
give  up  the  privilege  of  introducing,  as  four- guinea  Fellows, 
every  £ty  six  persons,  for  the  magnificent  present  of  four  non- 
transferable tickets  for  the  annual  bazaar  [laughter  and  cheers]. 
That  was  not  the  policy  he  wished  to  see  followed  [cheers]. 
The  question  amounted  to  this — "  Shall  we  admit  the  Exhibition 
visitors  to  our  Gardens,  and  if  we  do,  what  shall  they  pay  ?" 
Of  course,  tiiere  was  a  further  question — "  Shall  we  refuse  it 
altogether,  and  cut  ourselves  adrift  from  the  Commissioners, 
and  stand  by  ourselves  on  our  own  account?"  Mr.  Hardcastle 
would  show  them  that  when  they  did  so  they  would  have  a  large 
surplus.  Last  year  they  made  JS1800  out  of  the  Birminghajn 
Show,  and  that  alone  would  form  the  foundation  of  a  very  re- 
spectable sinking  fund.  In  1871  they  paid  their  rent,  and  they 
were  perfectly  safe  until  1876  if  they  paid  j£2400  in  that  year. 

A  Fellow. — You  are  bound  to  apply  the  surplus  of  the  year. 

Sir  A.  Slade. — ^Yes,  but  the  surplus  only  of  the  receipts  of  the 
Gardens,  not  the  surplus  of  Shows  at  Bath  or  elsewhere.  He 
could  assure  the  Meeting  he  was  perfectly  up  in  his  subject,  and 
that  they  would  not  find  him  astray  [laughter].  He  felt  certain 
that  the  majority  of  persons  in  that  room  were  London  Fellows, 
and  he  asked  them  to  look  at  the  disastrous  policy  which  the 
Council  asked  them  to  persist  in.  The  Gardens  would  be  perfectly 
ruined,  and  if  thev  went  into  them  to  enjoy  horticulture  they 
would  find  them  filled  with  Exhibition  visitors  who  came  there 
to  eat  their  sandwiches  [hear  and  a  laugh].  The  charter  stated 
that  the  object  of  the  Gardens  was  lor  the  improvement  of 
horticulture,  useful  and  ornamental,  and  the  arcades  were  made 
to  keep  the  gardens  from  further  encroachments.  What  pur- 
pose cud  they  serve  now?  Why,  they  were  use  I  as  exhibi- 
tion stands,  and  refreshment  buff ets  for  Spiers  &  Pond  [laughter 
and  hear,  hear].  Condudinpf  a  speech  which  was  frequently 
applauded  in  its  delivery.  Sir  A.  blade  moved  that  the  Keport 
of  the  Council,  as  it  at  present  stands,  cannot  be  received  by  the 
Meetinff,  and  that  it  be  not  adopted  [loud  cheers^. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Godson  rose  to  ask  a  question  respeotmg  the  balance 
sheets,  two  of  which  he  held  in  his  hands,  which  were  issued  by 
the  same  auditors  and  dated  the  same  day.  Both  were  sent 
from  the  Horticultural  Society  to  him,  and  one  showed  a  differ- 
ence in  income  from  the  other  as  between  i;ld,600  and  J£16,800. 
Which  of  these  balance  sheets  were  they  discussing  ? 

A  Fellow. — ^Are  we  dealing  at  all  with  the  balance  sheets  ? 
The  Chaibman. — lHo,  sir,  we  are  not. 
Mr.  Godson. — The  balance  sheet  is  in  the  Report. 
Several  Fellows. — None  of  us  have  received  it  [hear,  hear]. 
A  Mexbeb  asked  what  was  the  precise  object  Sir  A.  Slade 
had  in  view. 

Sir  C.  Daubeny. — At  the  Meeting  this  day  week.  Lord  Henry 
Lennox  said  he  should  embody  Sir  A.  Slade's  resolutions  in  the 
Report,  and  make  them  a  part  of  it. 

Sir  A.  Slade. — ^We  are  here,  I  take  it,  to  consider  the  Report 
of  the  Council.  I  did  not  press  my  resolutions  last  day,  and 
Lord  Henrv  Lennox  said  he  should  not  do  anything  until  the 
answer  of  the  Council  was  given. 

A  Fellow. — Should  we  not  simply  waste  our  time  by  going 
into  the  accounts  ?    I  have  not  seen  them. 

Hr.  Godson. — ^But  I  have  [laughter]. 

A  Fellow  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  before  the  Annual 
Meeting  the  accounts  should  be  circulated  amongst  the  Fellows, 
so  tiiat  they  could  discuss  them  and  agree  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  Although  he  was  a  Fellow  of  long  standing,  he  had  not 
seen  the  Report  or  accoxmts  [ohl. 

Mr.  LiooiNB  thought  there  had  been  a  great  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Council  [hear,  and  no]  in  some  things.  He 
thought  it  the  most  monstrous  thing  that  he  had  ever  read — 
that  document  which  the  Council  asked  them  to  support  [cheers, 
and  no].  He  thought  it  a  most  disgraceful  thing  that  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  should  be  ruled  by  General  Scott,  a  double 
Secretaiy,  who  sat  at  a  Board  which  was  in  direct  antagonism 


to  the  Council  [oh,  and  interruption].  He  thought  it  a  great- 
piece  of  effrontery  that  the  Council  should  recommend  that 
General  Scott  should  hold  that  position  [hear,  no,  and  con- 
fusion]. He  thought  it  monstrous  to  have  as  their  Secretarr 
the  Secretary  of  an  Exhibition  which  ought  to  have  been  wound 
up  long  ago — which  should  have  been  utilised  for  the  publia 
good  instead  of  being  kept  as  a  huge  bazaar  to  the  great  inmiy 
of  the  tradesmen  of  the  country  [hear,  and  laughter].  Th& 
Society  ought  not  to  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  Com- 
missioners like  these.  What  did  tftiey  actually  see  taking  place  ? 
The  noble  soldiers  of  Great  Britain  whitewasning,  under  General 
Scott,  the  ceilings  of  the  Exhibition  [cries  of  question,  and 
much  uproar] .  He  had  been  invited  there  to  discuss  the  Report^ 
and  he  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

The  Chaibman. — ^According  to  one  of  the  bye-laws,  the  printed 
copy  of  the  balance  sheets  may,  seven  days  previous  to  the 
Meeting,  be  given  to  any  member  applving  for  tne  same. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Godson.— Which  is  the  balance  sheet  I  am  asked  to 
believe  ? 

General  Scott  in  reply  said  there  was  a  balance  sheet  as 
between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Society.  His  own  opinion 
was  that  the  Society  and  the  Commissioners  were  partners,  and 
for  this  reason — ^that  after  they  paid  their  rental  and  debenture 
debt,  the  profits  were  divided  between  the  two  [hear,  hear}. 
One  of  these  statements  was  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the 
Charter  to  meet  this  case  of  partnership  between  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  Society;  tne  other  m  conformity  with  a 
request  of  the  Fellows  at  a  meeting  a  few  years  ago,  that  the 
accounts  should  be  drawn  up  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  Fellows 
should  see  what  the  receipts  were  and  were  not.  If  anything 
was  to  blame  for  having  a  double  account,  it  was  the  same 
disorder  in  carrying  on  such  a  meeting  as  the  present  which 
led  to  that  result  [loud  cries  of  order  and  no].  But  it  was  the 
case.  This  second  statement  had  been  drawn  up  in  conformity 
with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  general  body  of  the  Fellows. 
And  with  reference  to  the  flower  shows  not  appearing  in  the 
Commissioners'  accounts,  they  ought  not,  because  it  would 
make  a  difference  between  the  two  statements.  With  reference 
to  the  gains  to  be  made  by  the  country  shows,  although  he 
had  been  a  litUe  abused  that  day,  he  had  had  a  principal  hand  in 
starting  them.  But,  then,  at  Oxford,  there  was  a  loss  of  j£900» 
at  Leicester  they  made  nothing,  and  for  the  last  six  years 
their  total  receipts  on  this  account  had  been  onl^  J£1800.  If 
there  was  a  partnership  between  the  two  bodies  it  may  have 
served  to  stave  off  difficulties  in  the  past.  As  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  should  only  be  too  happy  to  be  released  from  such  a 
position  as  he  occupied  [no,  no].  Biather  than  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  Council  individusiily,  the  Meeting  should  consider  whether 
they  were  prepared  to  pass  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Council 
or  not,  and  in  saying  that  he  believed  he  spoke  the  sentiments 
of  the  Council  [hear,  hear]. 

A  Fellow  remarked  that  if  the  Couhcil  had  mixed  the  pro- 
perty in  partnership,  it  was  not  quite  clear  that  the  Council  nad 
not  a  right  to  share  in  the  profits  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners [a  laugh].  He  thought  it  probable  Uie  Court  of 
Chancery  might  say  they  were. 

Mr.  Lindsay  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  those  who  had 
come  there  to  oppose  the  policy  of  the  Council  did  not  want  ta 
oppose  the  legitimate  harmony  which  should  exist  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Society  [ hear,  hear] .  Thev  felt  it  to  be  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  Society  that  it  should  be  in  harmony 
with  the  Commissioners,  but  they  also  felt  that  the  policy  of 
the  Commissioners  tended  entirely  in  the  one  direction.  He 
felt,  as  a  member  of  the  Society,  that  did  the  policy  of  the 
Commissioners  prevail,  all  his  interest  in  the  Society  would  be 
gone  altogether.  As  a  four-guinea  subscriber,  he  felt  that  the 
tickets  under  the  new  policy  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  him, 
and  that  he  believed  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Fellows  [hear,  hear] .  It  was  proposed  to  take  away  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Fellows  in  order  to  enable  the  Exhibition  visitors 
to  cross  the  Gardens  to  partake  of  tea  and  coffee.  He  looked 
upon  it  as  a  great  misfortune  that  the  Exhibition  should  be 
there  at  all,  for  it  was  the  ruin  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  was 
ruinous  to  the  tradesmen  [hear  and  lauenter].  He  thought 
that  when  there  were  two  purties  to  an  undertaking  there  ought 
to  be  a  certain  amount  of  harmony  and  courtesy  between  them, 
so  that  if  either  made  a  concession  that  party  ought  to  have  a 
quid  pro  quo  [hear,  hear].  What  was  proposed  would  be  a 
direct  loss  to  them  individually  and  collectively.  The  Council 
said  they  should  act  in  harmony  with  the  Commissioners,  but 
the  latter  had  proposed  a  scheme  which  took  away  all  the 
FeUows'  privileges,  and  he  thought  the  way  in  which  it  'nas 
attempted  to  settle  the  business  was  not  creditable  to  the 
Council  [hear,  hear] .  The  Council  said  if  this  policv  was  not- 
adopted  they  would  resign — ^that  they  had  come  with  tnat  alter- 
native. He  had  come  prepared  to  say  that  a  Council  which 
took  up  that  position  ought  not  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
Fellows,  and  ought  to  resign  fcheers].  They  now  told  the 
Meeting  tikiat  question  was  not  before  them  because  the  Com- 
missioners had  withdrawn  it.    Seeing  the  extzaordinary  poUoy 
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_   _  ._. —  — ^j,_,  ,0  Beoond 

the  motion  propoaeil  hj  Sir  AHred  Slade. 

Ur.  Allah  Bbcci  compliined  that  no  notice  of  the  previonB 
meeting  had  been  eiven  bim,  and  no  notice  last  night  of  the 
pre&ant  Uestiag.  He  thonght  thftt  if  their  priviiegea  were  ta 
be  affected  in  the  wa;  intended  bj  the  Council,  it  onght  to 
i  faith,  and  gentli 


...  ...  I  terms  ench 

the  m«rk6 

thQQgfit,  to  act  harmonioasly  with  those  who  were  their  partners 
[hear,  hear] .  He  wished  that  these  Gardeos  and  the  buildings 
snrrouadiQg  them,  and  the  Albert  Hall,  ehoald  work  as  far  aa 
possible  in  anion— one  with  the  other,  so  as  to  confer  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  on  the  place  [hear  and  no].  At  the  same  time 
they  had  to  eoasider  what  were  their  own  rights  and  privileges 
respecting  the  Gardens,  and  he  thonght  that  the  conditions 
-~       I   -     .1  ...  absolulaly  unsatisfactorj,   i 


.    ___, , „  ^ ^ , ,„ J    J,  _s  the  most 

nuuily  feeling  as  mnch  ss  a  qnestion  of  people  acting  tor  them  '  valuable  of  their  privileges  ivoald  be  taken  away  withonb  getting 
to  protect  their  interests,  and  not  the  interests  of  Her  I  anything  in  return  [hear,  hear].  If  the  Council  had  reduced 
Majesty's  Eihibilion>CommiBsiDner«  of  1861.  The  whole  the  nucober  of  tickets  to  one-half,  and  made  them  freely  tracs- 
gneation  seemed  one  of  maoh  wider  gronnd  than  one  merely  aa  I  fsrable,  be  could  have  oMented   to  some  slight  modiucstiona 


betvreeii   the  Fellows   i 

the  Conncil.  He  made  the 
cbArge  that  good  faith  had 
not  been  kept  by  the  Council 
to  theFellows  [bear,  hear]. 
They  ought  to  consider  the 
drcomatances  mider  which 
the  whole  of  that  neighbour- 
hood had  been  improved — 
nnder  what  oircamstances 
people  had  taken  their 
hoDsea  —  vhat  sums  of 
money  had  been  put  into  the  • 
pookete  of  people  who  owned 
the  land,  whether  Commis- 
sionera  or  not— and  into  the 
pockets  o[  contractors  who 
bnilt  the  houses — and  bow 
the  value  of  the  property 
had  been  increased  [land 
cheen].  One  of  the  chi^ 
indncementB  for  coming  to 
that  neighbourhood  was  the 

eiwer  to  go  into  the  Boyal 
orticoltural  Society's  Gar- 
dens [bear,  hear].  Th^ 
wanted  it  for  themaelves, 
their  families,  and  friends, 
and  there  were  very  few 
people  intheneighb  onrbood 
who  had  not  token  tickets 
lor  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Omrdens,  who  were  not  en- 
titled  to  the  priTileges  o( 
these  Gardens,  andwhoidid 
not  look  upon  it  as  a  ques. 
Don  much  wider  than  that 
merely  between  the  Fellows 
■ad  the  Connci)  aa  to 
whether  the  privileges  of 
the  Qardena  were  to  be 
reserved  for  the  Fellows  of 
the  Society  [hear,  hear]. 
These  we  re  the  views  he  had 
intended  to  bring  before  the 
Meeting  had  ^e  Council 
persisted  in  moving  the 
adoptian  of  the  Report.  As 
it  was  they  had  found  the 
Connca  ont  [loud  cheers]. 
They  had  found  ont  what 
the  Council  were  doing.  As 
■  body,  one-h^  of  the  Coun- 
cQ  belong  to  the  Boyal 


clauses  not  expressed  so 
clearly  sa  they  ought  to  be, 
and  then  he  coold  have  given 
the  propositions  biii  hearty 
support.  As  it  was,  he  de- 
clined to  join  in  the  impn- 

men  sitting  at  the  Council- 
table  [cries  of  hear] ;  in- 
deed, he  felt  strongly  that 
such      imputations      ought 


Mr,  BbUce 


-Ob,  n 


is  eleguu.    (Tor  desffliptlm  m  psffe  !«,) 


Mr.  Bbdci.— What  about  Mr.  Kelk? 

Mr.  KEUt,— I  am  not  one  of  them. 

Itr.Bofct  begged  to  apologise.  Well,  the  Council  and  the 
bociB^  have  aaid  the  Report  is  to  be  withdrawn  because  they 
are  aslamad  of  it,  and  if  there  is  a  vote  of  confidence  broueht 
rSa       l"  """°  ^^  ""*  '''^'  ""^  feebngs  upon  it  are 

The  Ckubihu.— The  Duke  of  Bucclench  baa  notattended  the 
Council  meetings  at  all.  I  may  say  tliat  notices  of  the  Meeting 
were  inserted  m  the  Tima  and  StaTtdard,  and  I  am  very  pleased 


port  of  the  Council  bi 
not  adopted  ? 

A  Fellow.— That  Report, 
I  understand,  is  withdrawn. 


resolutions  in  their  Report. 
Sir   A.    SLAnE- — I  think 

a"  FiLlOw.— The  Com- 
missioners tender  an  agree- 
ment to  the  Council  of  this 

Sir  A.  Slake.— No;  tho 
Council  tender  it. 

The  Fellow.— No,  I  am 
stating  the  esse  correctly. 
The  Council  Intend  propos- 
ing certain  modifications  in 
the  agreement. 

The  Cbaibhan.— You  are 
quite  right  si  fsr  aa  you  go. 

The  Fellow.— The  na- 
ture  of  these  modifications 
I  do  not  know,  but  on  ao- 
ceptonca  of  them  by  this 
Society,  Her  Majesty's  Com- 

{roposats.  That  being  so, 
do  not  see  how  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Council  to  lay 
these    propositions    before 


_Mr.  Hahiihton  thought  a 
"'""'  "'  "0  important  a  H 


ipecial  notice  ought  to  have  been 
eting  as  that  [hear,  hear].  This 
to  those  in  which  the  Fellows  did 
transact  the  ordinary  business  of 


la  quite  an  eiceptioni 

t  care  to  attend  in  oi_„ i.™,  „,.„ 

eeting.    He  had  come  to  the  Meeting  with  a  wish  to 
'^"•""■"   "-■ '  "-e  thonght  they  were  in  some  sort  partners 
" m^  .   .         .  .     J  ^^  ^^  gj^  Alfred 


the  CoQncil, 

witn  tne  Coi....„....,^„,,.n.     ^^„  vjuviaiuiu,  ivtku  uy  an  juireo 

blade  showed  that  the  Society  held  their  land  upon  most  favour- 


Sir  A.  Slade.— They  have  not  withdrawn  the  propositions. 

The  CsAiBMAN.- This  document  has  never  before  been  sent  to 
Her  Msjesty'fl  Commissioners.  We  knew  nothing  of  what  the 
CommisBioneni  thought  until  this  morning,  when  we  received 
■the  letter  I  have  read  to  you.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
GommiBBioners,  mind,  in  this  matter.  The  Council  are  not 
influenced  by  them  in  any  way  whatever.  Knowing  this  docu- 
ment was  coming  before  you  to-day  for  your  assent  or  disap- 
proval, the  Council  recommended  a  course  for  your  adoption. 
That  >B  exactly  where  it  is.  We  have  nothing  further  to  do  in 
this  matter  than  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  Commissioners 
are  now  meeting  ns.  According  to  this  proposal,  they  say 
they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  propositions.  The 
whole  thing  is  broken  up,  and  we  go  back  to  the  subsisting 
arrancements  previonsly  to  this  correspondence.  The  motion 
it-"  That  the  Report  of  the  Council  be  not  adopted," 

Mr,  HiBBEBD  rose  to  move  an  amendment  [cries  of  "  order,' 
and  "  divide,"]  He  should  he  very  brief.  Lost  week  they  were 
taken  by  anrprise,  and  to-day  also.  It  seemed  to  him  advisable 
to  make  terms  with  the  Commissioners  if  they  could- [No,  no]— 
and  for  the  future  to  keep  as  far  apart  from  them  as  they  could 
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[Hear,  hear.]  To  do  all  these  things  would  require  time, 
because  a  considerable  majority  of  the  meeting  had  not  mastered 
the  elements  of  the  case.  Like  Mr.  Godson  he  had  looked  at 
the  balance-sheets — one  showing  i^'13,000  odd  and  the  other 
d£15,000  odd — and  he  required  time  to  know  what  they  meant. 
There  could  be  no  good  reason  for  taking  the  Fellows  by  surprise. 
If  the  Commissioners  wanted  an  answer  immediately,  in  order 
to  prepare  their  programme,  they  should  be  told  the  Society 
required  time  ;  and  if  they  could  not  prepare  their  programme, 
it  was  no  affair  of  the.  Society.  He  begged  to  moTO  that  the 
Meeting  be  adjourned  to  that  day  week.     [No,  and  time.] 

The  amendment  havibg  been  seconded,  was  put  to  the  Meet- 
ing by  the  Chairman,  and  declared  lost. 

Sir  CouTTs  Lindsay,  Bart.,  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
Council  should  have  caused  such  a  feeling  amongst  the  deben- 
ture-holders. He  thought  that,  as  had  been  already  expressed, 
it  was  a  great  mistake  for  the  Council  not  to  have  given  all  the 
debenture-holders  due  warning  and  information  of  what  was 
goin^i  to  take  place  [hear,  hearj.  The  Fellows  had  been,  in  a 
certain  sense,  trapped  into  a  course  they  did  not  think  rignt. 

The  Chaibman  then  put  the  motion  that  the  Report  of  the 
Council  be  not  adopted. 

When  the  question  was  put.  Sir  A.  Slade,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  front  seats,  stood  up,  and  loudly  addressing  the  Meeting  (to 
which  the  Chairman  whjb  only  partially  audible),  said  to  them  a 
couple  of  times  "  Hands  up  against  the  Council." 

Tne  result  of  the  show  of  hands  as  decided  by  the  Chairman 
was  as  follows — For  Sir  A.  Slade's  motion,  86 ;  against  it,  14. 
Majority  in  favour  of  motion,  72.  The  result  of  the  voting  was 
received  with  loud  and  prolonged  cheers. 

Sir  A.  Slade,  addressmg  the  Chairman,  said,  Have  yon  any 
announcement  to  make  to  us  ? 

The  Chairxan. — ^I  have  no  doubt  the  Council  will  place  their 
resignations  in  your  hands.    Allow  me  to  say  I  can  make  no 

{>ropo8ition  as  a  Council  until  the  Council  meets,  when  you  will 
earn  what  our  feeling  is  on  the  expression  of  opinion  of  the 
Meeting  to-day,  and  that  will  be  as  soon  as  we  can  meet 
together. 

Sir  A.  Slade. — ^A  great  many  Fellows  have  come  here  to-day 
from  a  great  distance  at  a  great  expense.  When  are  we  to  have 
an  answer  ? 

Several  Fellows. — ^Adjourn  for  an  hour  [no,  no]. 

The  Chaibxan. — No.  The  Council  will  take  time  to  consider 
ihe  question. 

A  Fellow  remarked  that  when  they  had  upon  the  Council  a 
body  of  gentlemen  of  such  ability,  and  who  had  paid  such  at- 
tention to  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  they  could  not  ask  them  to 
give  an  immediate  answer  to  the  vote  just  passed,  which  he 
assumed  they  took  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  [hear,  hear]. 
It  was  a  vote  very  warmly  expressing  that  the  majority  of  the 
Society  did  not  join  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  Council. 
There  were  many  gentlemen,  no  doubt,  on  the  Council  who 
would  be  inclined  to  give  a  further  consideration  to  the  matter 
[order,  and  chair]. 

Sir  A.  Slade. — ^I  heard  Lord  Henry.  Lezmox  say  the  Coiincil 
would  resign. 

Mr.  Kelk. — ^We  are  only  a  part  of  the  Council,  and  it  would 
not  be  right  for  us  to  speak  for  our  colleagues.  As  we  of  the 
Council  present  feel,  I  can  say  we  will  place  our  resignation  in 
tile  hands  of  the  Society  [cheers]. 

Mr.  Lindsay. — The  Council  is  composed  of  gentlemen  who 
will  not  play  any  tricks  [^hear,  hear].  And  I  shall  now  move  a 
vote  of  tiianEs  to  the  Chairman  for  tne  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  the  proceedings  on  the  present  occasion  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  Hi^iDCASTLE,  M.P.,  cordially  seconded  the  motion  and 
hoped  the  Chairman  in  acknowledging  the  vote  would  pledge 
himself  and  his  colleagues  to  resign  their  positions  m  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  [no,  cheers,  and 
much  interruption].  He  did  not  mean  that  they  should  resign 
as  individuals,  but  as  a  body  [no,  no,  and  hear  hear],  because  if 
individual  members  resigned  the  gentlemen  now  present  could 
elect  persons  to  take  their  places,  so  that  they  would  not  hare 
the  old  Council  there  again  [cries  of  adjourn  for  a  fortnight]. 

A  Fellow  proposed  that  Sir  A.  Slade  and  Mr.  Harucastle, 
M.F.,  should  oe  appointed  as  a  Committee,  to  confer  with  the 
Council  [no,  no]. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chaibman. — ^Let  mo  just  bring  you  to  common  sense. 
The  affairs  of  the  Society  must  go  on.  It  is  quite  right  and 
proper  we,  as  a  Council,  should  resign ;  there  is  no  alternative. 
In  the  meantime  something  shoula  be  done  to  see  that  the 
affairs  of  the  Society  go  on  properly.  It  would  not  be  right  for 
ns  to  say,  "  We  all  resign,  and  do  your  best "  [hear,  hear].  We 
will  do  our  best  until  you  find  some  one  to  take  in  hand  the 
reins  of  government  of  the  Society.  We  have  all  done  our  best, 
and  we  will  continue  to  do  so  until  a  general  meeting  is  called, 
when  you  will  have  to  elect  as  a  Council  those  men  who  will  do 
what  is  right  and  proper  in  your  minds.  That  is  the  common- 
sense  view  of  the  matter.  We  will  still  meet  as  a  Council,  and 
alterwards  yon  can  tiUce  your  own  steps  to  caiiy  on  the  aSuzs 


of  the  Society.  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  vote  of  thanks 
passed  to  me  [hear,  hear] . 

Mr.  Allan  Bbuce  asked  the  Chairman  whether  he  would 
undertake  to  send  by  post  to  every  Fellow  an  account  of  what 
had  taken  place  at  tkat  Meeting,  of  the  result  at  which  the 
Council  had  arrived,  and  the  object  for  which  the  next  meeting 
would  be  summoned  ? 

Sir  A.  Slade. — ^Tes,  three  days  before  the  meeting.  Say  yei 
or  no. 

The  Chaibman. — We  have  some  3500F  ellows ;  if  this  expendi- 
ture is  to  be  undertaken,  of  course,  it  must  be. 

Sir  A.  Slade. — You  are  bound  to  do  it. 

The  Chaibman. — I  will  pledge  myself  to  this  : — ^As  soon  as  the 
Council  has  met  and  come  to  a  decision  to  resign  their  position 
into  your  hands,  every  one  of  the  Fellows  shall  have  notice  of 
it.     [Hear,  hear.] 

Sir  A.  Slade. — At  the  next  meeting? 

The  Chaiaman. — We  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  that— ws 
shall  resign. 

Sir  A.  Slade. — Then  we  shall  be  without  a  head. 

Mr.  Bbuce  said  what  he  understood  was  that  merely  the 
result  of  the  Meeting  would  be  communicated,  and  the  resigna- 
tion papers  thereupon,  and  the  Council  would  then  cease  to 
exist.  The  Society  would  then  be  a  body  without  a  head ;  and 
it  would  be  very  awkward  for  them  to  be  placed  so.  The  onlv 
alternative  would  be  to  elect  some  body,  including  seveiu 
Members  of  the  present  Council,  to  represent  them. 

The  Chairman. — ^Tou  have  mistaken  me.  You  said  that 
virtually  you  would  be  without  a  head,  but  the  fact  is,  your 
Council  will  not  cease  their  action  until  you  have  appointed 
another. 

Sir  A.  Slade.— Then  you  wUl  call  another  meeting  ? 

The  Ch/vtbmak. — ^That  wiU  be  the  result  of  it. 

The  Meeting  then  dosed. 

The  resignation  of  the  Council  is  an  event  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  nnpreoedented  in  the  long 
period  of  seventy  years  during  which  the  Sooietj  has  existed. 
Those  who  read  carefully  the  ample  report  we  were  enabled  to 
furnish  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  last  week,  might  haie 
anticipated  some  such  result  to  take  place  at  Uie  adjoumed 
Meeting  held  on  Tuesday  last ;  and  though  the  event  took  many 
by  surprise,  to  those  who  have  watched  the  conrse  of  events  for 
some  years  past,  the  wonder  has  been  that  the  crisis  has  not 
happened  long  ago.  There  are  bounds  beyond  which  endur- 
anoe  cannot  go,  and  the  propositions  submitted  by  the  Boyal 
Commissioners  of  the  JSxhibition  of  1851  to  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  and  which  were  published  in  oar  last  week's  report, 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  goad  the  Sooieiy  into  a  oonditioB 
of  indignant  rebellion. 

Ever  since  the  connection  between  the  Boyal  Commissionen 
and  the  Society  was  established,  the  relation  between  the  two 
has  been  one  of  exaction  and  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  abject  concession  on  the  other.  The  life  of  the  Society 
since  1864  has  been  a  strugj^e  for  existenoe  from  a  cunningly 
conceived  design  to  absorb  it  into  the  South  Kensington  system. 
How  succeeding  Councils  could  have  been  cajoled  or  fasoi- 
nated  as  they  have  been  into  some  of  the  most  absurd  and 
suicidal  arrangements  is  beyond  the  power  of  ordinary  morkali 
to  divine ;  but  that  such  has  been  the  ease  was  so  apparent  to 
all  who  cared  to  watch  the  progress  of  events  for  some  years 
past,  that  no  other  result  than  that  which  has  at  last  come 
eould  reasonably  have  been  expected. 

Where  the  late  Council  has  been  manifestly  in  the  wrong  is 
in  accepting  as  a  foregone  but  erroneous  conclusion  that  **  the 
Society  is  bound  hand  and  foot "  to  the  Boyal  Commissioners, 
and  that  whatever  propositions  emanated  from  them,  no 
matter  how  adverse  tbey  had  been  to  the  interests  of  a  Society 
founded  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture,  and  for  that  par- 
pose  alone,  they  were  either  bound  to  accept  them  or  to  s^^bmit  to 
the  extinction  of  the  Society  as  the  only  alternative.  In  this 
respect  we  have  always  regretted  that  the  Council  did  not  ast 
with  greater  decision  and  more  independence.  And  yet  perhaps 
as  individuals  the  Council  were  not  altogether  so  culpable  is 
this  respect  as  may  at  first  sight  appear.  The  mode  which 
has  obtained  of  late  years  of  electing  and  re-electing  the  same 
men  is  entirely  responsible  for  this — there  has  been  so  little 
infusion  of  new  blood  on  the  Council  for  many  years  past  m 
the  shape  of  working  members.  Any  new  names  that  haTj 
appeared  have  been  representatives  of  men  who  attended 
the  meetings  only  in  few  instances,  and  the  business  and 
interests  of  the  Society  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  same 
individuals  from  year  to  year  who  were  imbued  with  thoiS 
foregone  conclusions. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  objectionabla  in  a  popour 
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Society  like  the  Royal  Horticnltnral,  than  the  way  in  which 
the  Council  were  nominated ;  and  what  renders  the  system 
doubly  objectionable  is  that  the  bye-laws  under  which  this 
system  is  practised  were  specially  framed  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  the  charter,  n6  longer  than  eleven  years  ago.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  this  revision  of  the  bye-laws,  and  the 
istrodnction  of  the  objectionable  clauses  were  adopted  imme- 
diately npon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  to  the 
Goimcil ;  a  gentleman  to  whom  rumour  properly  or  improperly 
attributes  the  whole  of  the  unwarrantable  interference  with 
the  free  action  of  the  Society,  of  which  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners have  to  bear  the  stigma. 

We  caxmot  but  regret,  in  the  resignation  of  the  Council, 
parting  with  the  names  and  presence  of  many  men  who  are 
endeared  to  the  memory  of  Ul  true  friends  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  names  historically  associated  with  it  and  with  horti- 
eoitm-e.  We  could  have  wished  that  the  tide  of  affairs  had 
taken  a  different  turn,  and  to  have  seen  those  names  still  pre- 
served among  us ;  but  the  late  Council  has  only  reaped  th^t 
which  it  has  unconsciously  sown.  We  part  from  them  with 
many  regrets  ;  and  with  none  of  them  more  than  the  late  much 
esteemed  Seoretjoy.  It  was  a  difficult  part  which  Major-General 
Bcott  had  to  play,  and  we  doubt  much  if  any  other  man  would 
"have  done  it  so  well.  We  make  no  apology  for  singling  out 
General  Scott  from  the  rest  of  the  Council  in  these  remarks, 
for  his  name  was  so  freely  used,  and  he  himself  dragged  so 
prominently  forward  in  the  late  discussions,  that  we  express 
the  feeling  of  every  horticulturist,  that  although  General  Scott's 
position  made  it  often  difficult  for  him  to  concede  all  that 
could  be  desired,  his  conduct  and  dealing  with  the  Society  were 
always  such  as  to  have  left  on  the  minds  of  horticulturists  a 
feeling  of  sincere  personal  regard  towards  him. 

And  now  that  the  crisis  has  come  and  the  administration  of 
the  Society  will  fall  into  other  hands,  we  trust  those  who  have 
take^n  the  initiative  in  this  matter  will  not  forget  the  old 
traditions  of  the  Society,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
founded.  All  the  troubles  which  defunct  Councils  have 
had  to  encounter  have  been  brought  about  by  a  greater  or 
less  neglect  of  horticulture,  and  in  forming  the  new  Council 
it  will  be  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  what  will  be  the 
xesnlt  if  a  majority  of  its  members  are  not  horticultural  mem- 
bers. We  do  not  mean  that  they  should  all  be  practical  or 
professional  horticulturists ,'  but  they  must  at  least  be  patrons 
of  horticulture ;  and  just  so  far  as  any  Council  that  is  to  be 
formed  neglects  the  primary  object  of  its  existence,  or  estranges 
itself  from  the  horticultural  interest,  it  too  will  also  reap  what 
it  has  sown.  

FORGING  STRAWBERRIES. 

Tbdoc  are  varions  oanses  of  failure  in  forcing  Strawberries. 
often  only  known  to  those  who  have  charge  of  the  plants. 
Some  failures  arise  from  weak  plants  to  begin  with,  the  result 
of  not  having  time,  or  rather  being  able  to  layer  the  runners 
at  the  proper  time ;  some  from  not  shifting  the  plants  into 
the  fruiting  pots  in  time  to  ffU  these  with  roots  before  growth 
hasoeased ;  some  from  maennre  water  improperly  administered ; 
and  others  from  ramming  the  soil  so  firxnly  in  potting  that 
tiie  roots  cannot  penetrate  the  soil,  nor  water  pass  through ; 
and  many  plants,  no  doubt,  are  lost  through  starting  them  in 
too  great  a  heat  when  first  started. 

Having  been  engaged  in  Strawberry  fordng  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  I  am  fully  aware  that  no  gardener  can  reasonably  ex- 
peot  to  be  successful  unless  he  prepare  and  carefully  attend 
to  his  plants  from  the  time  of  laying  them  up  to  the  time  of 
storing  tiiem  away  to  Mst  before  taking  them  into  the  forcing 
house.  In  every  garden  where  any  considerable  quantity  is 
zequired  it  is  always  best  to  plant  a  piece  of  ground,  or  rather 
a  border,  for  that  purpose  alone.  The  sorts  to  be  forced 
idiould  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  or  border  a  foot  apart, 
in  rows  not  lees  than  4  feet  from  each  other,  to  enable  anyone 
to  layer  them  so  as  to  be  f  uUy  exposed  to  the  sun.  I  consider 
the  stepping-stone  to  success  is  to  secure  good  sturdy  plants  at 
first,  and  endeavour  to  keep  them  so,  instead  of  the  long  and 
lanky  plants  we  so  often  see  where  a  large  quantity  is  required. 
Some  gardeners  use  small  60-sized  pots  for  layering,  but  in 
this  case,  if  the  plants  are  left  too  long  in  the  pots,  they  are 
so  apt  to  become  potbound,  that  they  are  a  long  time  before 
they  make  a  start  when  they  are  put  in  the  fruiting  pots. 

I  find  the  quickest  method  of  securing  plants  is  to  put 
fresh  soil  between  the  rows,  press  it  down  firm,  and  then  layer 
olear  from  the  old  plants.  They  make  the  best  plants  of  any 
lorfoceing. 


Layer  the  runners  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  putting 
down  a  small  peg  or  a  stone  just  to  hold  the  runner  firm  till 
it  make  roots.  A  man  or  lad  can  layer  a  thousand  or  two  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  if  he  just  count  the  pegs  or 
stones  before  he  commences  he  can  soon  know  when  he  has 
the  required  number. 

When  the  runners  are  well  rooted  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
getting  them  placed  in  their  fruiting  pots.  The  soil,  which 
should  have  been  prepared  beforehand,  should  consist  of 
fibrous  loam,  with  one-third  part  of  rotten  manure,  and,  if 
possible,  some  soot  or  wood  ashes  should  be  mixed  with  it  as 
a  check  against  worms.  The  pots  should  be  carefully  crocked, 
and  a  dusting  of  soot  should  be  put  in  the  bottom  to  keep  the 
worms  out.  The  soil  should  not  be  too  wet,  but  just  moist 
enough  to  make  it  firm  without  being  clammy.  It  should  be 
squeezed  in  with  the  hand  and  not  rammed  in  with  a  stick — 
I  have  seen  some  ramming  it  in  as  though  they  were  putting 
in  a  post.  The  collar  of  the  plant  should  be  just  a  trifle 
below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  leaving  fully  half  an  inch  for 
water.  As  soon  as  the  roots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the 
pots  they  should  be  supplied  with  weak  manure  water,  and  as 
the  plants  grow  the  surface  should  be  stirred  occasionidly,  and 
more  space  should  be  afforded  between  the  plants  to  prevent 
their  leaves  becoming  drawn.  From  the  time  of  potting  up 
to  the  time  of  resting,  the  plants  should  never  be  allowed  to 
get  dry  enough  to  flag,  as  nothing  is  more  fatal.  They  should 
be  frequently  looked  over,  and  if  there  be  any  weak  ones 
among  them  it  is  far  better  to  throw  them  out  at  once  than  to 
leave  them  and  have  to  do  so  at  last. 

When  the  plants  are  ready  for  resting,  before  you  force  them, 
if  room  can  be  spared,  by  all  means  place  them  in-doors,  but 
in  many  places  this  cannot  be  done ;  then  the  best  way  of 
storing  is  the  old-fashioned  one  of  piling  the  pots  on  their 
sides  in  ridges  with. coal  ashes  on  a  north  border.  Before 
bringing  in  the  plants  for  forcing  they  should  have  a  top- 
dressing  of  strong  loam  and  rotten  manure;  the  drainage 
should  be  examined,  and  the  pots  washed. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  the  plants  in  great  heat  at 
first.  From  4^6°  to  50''  should  be  the  highest  temperature  at 
first,  and  let  it  gradually  rise  as  they  begin  to  start  into 
growth.  They  should  not  have  too  much  water  until  the 
flowerstalks  begin  to  show,  but  afterwards  never  allow  the 
plants  to  get  dry  till  the  fruit  is  ripe.  When  the  plants  are 
in  flower  they  will  be  benefited  in  bright  sunny  days  by  going 
over  them  and  gently  shaking  the  blooms,  and  if  the  weather 
permits  air  should  be  given  both  top  and  bottom,  so  as  to  have 
a  free  circulation  through  the  house  or  pit.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  set  give  plenty  of  manure  water,  weak  at  first  and 
stronger  by  degrees ;  good  olear  cow  or  sheep  dang  water  is 
the  best. 

The  varieties  I  have  always  foxmd  the  most  certain  are 
Keens*  Seedling,  Due  de  Mali^off,  Sir  Charles  Kapier  for  late 
forcing,  with  British  Queen.  Black  Prince  I  can  never  depend 
upon.  The  only  drawback  to  Keens*  Seedling  is  that  its  fruit 
ii  not  suited  for  travelling,  but  for  home  use  I  believe  it  has 
no  equal.  '  Bir.  Radolyffe,  Dr.  Hogg,  President,  and  Sir  J. 
Pazton  I  have  tried,  and  sometimes  they  have  turned  out 
good  and  sometimes  the  reverse.  They  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
be  depended  upon  as  so  sure  as  the  three  first-named  kinds. — 
Lancashibe  Subscbzbkb. 


CONDENSED  MOISTURE  IN  GREENHOUSES. 

A  PERSON  who  really  delighted  in  a  pretty  cool  greenhouse, 
with  a  few  Vines  up  the  roof,  abutting  against  the  principal 
living-room,  and  commimicating  with  it  by  a  close-fitting  door, 
has  written  that  he  was  quite  alarmed  about  the  hoase  fur- 
niture, &c.,  because  morning  tdter  morning  there  was  such  a 
deposition  of  moisture  on  the  inside  glass  of  a  handsome  window 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  Visitors  and  wise  folk  laid 
it  to  the  much-loved  greenhouse,  closed  door  and  all,  and  that, 
too,  though'  upon  an  average,  whilst  this  alarming  moisture 
was  at  its  height,  the  general  temperature  in  the  greenhouse 
was  much  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  living-room.  The 
blame-greenhouse-theory  upholders  seemed  at  fi^t  to  have  it 
all  their  own  way ;  "  For  see,"  said  they,  **  the  next  room  is  just 
similar  in  size  to  this  sitting-room,  and  everything  else  similar, 
except 'the  accompanying  greenhouse,  but  in  the  latter  room 
there  is  little  or  no  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  inside  surface 
of  the  glass  of  the  window ! ' '  Satisfactory  though  this  seemed,  we 
think  it  was  a  striking  instance  that  we  can  rush  too  quickly  to 
conclusions.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  everything  was  not 
similar  in  the  two  rooms.  In  the  greenhouse-sitting-room  there 
was  a  good  fire  to  keep  it  comfortable;  in  the  other  room  a  fire 
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[  Fabnutty  90,  1878. 


wtm  only  used  occationally.  In  the  first  case,  then,  hesides  the 
Vftpour  in  the  air  that  went  up  the  chimney,  the  hulk  of  air  in  the 
room,  with  its  vapour,  was  heated,  and  expanded,  and  brought 
into  contact  with  the  cold  glass,  acting  as  a  condensing  medium, 
and  wringing  out  the  watery  vapour,  as  it  were.  In  the  other 
unheated  room,  the  comparatively  quiescent  and  cold  air,  with 
its  cold  vapour,  could  be  out  little  acted  on  by  the  cold  plane  of 

flass  in  the  window.  The  greater  the  difference  between  the 
igh  temperature  within  the  room  and  the  low  temperature  out- 
side the  window,  the  greater  would  be  the  condensing  power  of 
the  latter  on  the  vapour  in  the  air  inside,  so  long  as  tnere  was 
vapour  lef  fc  to  condense. 

In  a  similar  case,  where  a  greenhouse  was  blamed — it  was 
separated  from  the  living-room  by  a  glass  door — it  was  found 
that  the  glass  door  was  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  morning,  whilst 
the  glass  of  the  window  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  would  be 
found  covered  with  water.  Why  the  difference  ?  Just  because 
the  glass  was  exposed  to  different  temperatures,  and  was  the 
best  condenser  when  it  was  coldest  ana  came  in  contact  with 
the  hotter  air. 

We  wish  to  give  this  matter  prominence — first,  because  the 
blame-greenhouse  advocates  are  not  at  all  convinced ;  and 
secondly,  because  if  they  succeed  in  persuading  people  of  the 
effects  of  damp,  &c.,  thus  produced,  hundreds  may  see  reason 
to  deprive  themselves  of  a  great  source  of  pleasure  in  having  a 
greexmouse  or  a  conservatory  easily  entered  from  the  chief 
Hving  or  other  room  by  opening  a  door.  We  candidly  believe 
that,  attended  to  with  care  as  stated,  there  will  be  no  danger 
whatever — quite  the  reverse. 

Many  in  speaking  on  such  matters  forget  the  simple  principle 
that  the  power  of  any  substance  to  condense  the  vapour  in  the 
air  into  water  will  greatly  depend  on  the  low  temperature  of 
that  body  as  compared  with  tne  temperature  of  the  air.  Our 
younger  readers  and  beginners  will  forgive  us  if  we  give  them 
three  simple  well-known  facts,  on  which  they  may  generalise 
and  form  what  thev  think  a  right  conclusion.  First,  take  a  clear 
crystal  glass  and  fill  it  with  cold  "water,  and  take  it  into  a  room 
about  as  cold,  and  the  crystal  will  remain  clear  and  pellucid, 
and  you  can  see  the  water  through  it.  Take  a  similar  glass  of 
water  into  a  room  some  20°  warmer,  and  the  sides  of  the  glass 
wiU  become  dulled  by  a  deposition  of  moisture.  Secondly,  put 
on  a  pair  of  spectacles  in  the  open  air  and  you  may  wear  them  a 
long  time  without  wiping  them.  Pass  at  once  into  a  hothouse 
some  10°  to  20°  warmer,  and  how  long  could  you  see  through 
your  spectacles?  Thev  would  be  covered  witn  dew  at  once. 
Thirdly,  cut  a  bunch  of  Grapes  in  an  airy  house,  carcy  it  in  the 
open  air,  and  go  into  a  moist  hothouse,  and  every  berry  would 
be  covered  with  a  fine  dew,  because  every  berry,  from  being  so 
much  colder  than  the  air  of  the  house,  becomes  at  once  a  con- 
denser of  the  moisture  in  it. — B.  F. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  HAN  in  Crittenden  oounty  has  made  an  experiment  designed 
to  ascertain  how  far  Soil  is  Pbotectxd  fbosi  Cold  by  Smow. 
For  four  successive  winter  days,  there  being  4  inches  of  snow 
OB  a  level,  he  found  the  average  temperature  immediately 
above  the  snow  14°  below  zero ;  immediately  beneath,  10°  above 
zero ;  under  a  drift  2  feet  deep,  27°  above  zero. 

Wb  have  received  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Bivers'B 

"  Orchard  House,"  a  work  now  so  well  known,  and  which  has 
repeatedly  been  so  favourably  noticed  in  these  columns,  that 
it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  it  has  reached  the  fifteenth 
edition. 

In  Watowan  Co.,  Minnesota,  Sukflowsbs  are  raised 

for  fuel.  The  oily  seeds  make  a  hot  fire,  and  the  woody  stock, 
when  dried,  famishes  a  good  substitute  for  cordwood,  which 
is  veiy  scarce  in  that  region.  It  is  estimated  that  two  acres 
will  produce  enough  to  last  an  ordinary  family  through  a  long 
winter. 

Hbb  Maje8tt*s  Commissionebs  for  the  Vienna  Exhi- 
bition have  allotted  22^  square  metres  of  space  to  Messrs. 
James  Carter  A  Co.  for  the  display  of  their  collection  of 
models,  &c, 

PBINCE  ALBERT  PINE  APPLE. 

The  unknown  origin  of  this  magnificent  Pine  is  not  more 
surprising  than  its  scarcity  in  the  country.  Though  my  know- 
ledge  of  its  existence  dates  back  about  a  score  of  years,  yet 
how  many  Pine-growing  establishments  can  boast  of  containing 
as  many  plants  ?  Certainly  its  demerits  cannot  be  assigned  as 
a  reason  for  this  regretted  unpopularity,  as  it  is  justly  admitted 
by  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  that  it  possesses 
eveiy  quality  necessary  to  constitute  a  first-rate  Pine.  My 
own  opinion  places  it  second  to  none  but  the  Smooth-leaved 
Cayenne.  The  latter  I  regard  as  the  best  of  all  Pines.  One 
can  rely  on  its  starting  into  fruit  at  a  given  time,  independently 


of  all  the  starving  fit-and-start  operations  too  often  praeGsed 
on  Queens ;  and  there  is  a  positive  certainty  of  its  blooming 
and  swelling  well  during  the  dullest  seasons.  It  has  also  the 
great  recommendation  of  possessing  an  onvaiying  first^dsM 
flavour. 

The  fruit  of  Prince  Albert  in  shape  resembles  a  cone  haring 
a  broad  base  tapering  to  a  very  small  apex ;  it  averages  from 
12  to  15  inches  in  height,  and  has  a  remarkably  small  crown 
•—so  small  indeed  that  the  crown  of  an  8-lb.  fruit  is  rarely 
more  than  2  inches  high.  The  flavour  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  in  winter,  and  improves  during 
summer.  In  colour  it  is  blended  with  the  bright  yellow  of  the 
much  inferior  variety,  the  Enville,  and  the  dark  hue  of  the 
finely  fiavoured  Black  Jamaica,  the  whole  slightly  tinted  with 
a  delicate  red.  What  a  gratifying  and  memorable  sight  to  the 
Pine-admirer  would  be  a  houseful  of  this  variety  on  the  ere 
of  maturity.  Mr.  David  Thomson,  in  his  recently  published 
practical  treatise  of  "  Fruit  Culture  Under  Glass,"  describes  it 
as  being  a  '*  compact  grower,  free  fruiter ;  flesh  soft,  very  juioy, 
and  well  flavoured.  A  most  desirable  variety  in  eveiy  respect." 
Assuredly  the  noble  examples  I  saw  while  at  Dmmlanrig  last 
autumn  gave  manifest  proof  of  its  fully  meriting  the  abo?e 
description.  I  may  state  that  the  variety  sometimes  known  u 
Prince  Alfred  is  wrongly  named,  and  identical  with  Pzinoe 
Albert.— J.  M.  C. 


ELECTION  OF  EOSES. 


According  to  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Raddyfle  La  France  Bose  does 
not  bloom  freely  in  Dorset.  With  me  it  is  very  differsnt. 
Last  season  one  of  my  trees  of  this  variety  put  out  from  the 
centre  of  the  plant  a  branch  which  had  about  sixteen  budi 
fully  expanded  at  one  time.  This  Bose,  above  all  otiiers,  I 
think,  was  the  most  admired.  All  my  plants,  even  to  cuttmgi 
6  inches  in  height,  bloom  most  freely.  It  is  a  good  grower, 
very  hardy,  and  has  fine  foliage.  It  begins  to  bloom  with  me 
out  of  doors  about  the  first,  and  continues  nntil  nearly  the  list 
I  must  also  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  Madame  Angnsta 
Verdier,  which  he  recommends  us  to  read  Madame  Eugenie 
Verdier.  If  I  am  right,  it  only  came  oat  in  1870  or  1871 ; 
therefore  it  cannot  be  the  same  Bose  at  all.  The  description  I 
have  of  it  is,  pale  pink,  edges  silvety,  bright  and  clear,  the 
colour  excellent ;  of  extra  large  size,  very  double,  and  beauti- 
fully form^.  It  is  a  Bose  of  the  finest  quality,  and  its  colour 
is  not  subject  to  fade.  Who  could  wish  for  a  better  qualifi* 
cation  ? 

There  is  another  Bose  which  does  not  appear  to  be  known 
much  to  your  numerous  readers,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  eten 
mentioned — that  is.  Velours  Pourpr6  (1870).  It  bloomed  with 
me  last  year  very  welL  The  colour  is  a  rich  velvety  purple ; 
the  flower  is  cupped,  lazge,  and  full;  the  foliage  handsome; 
the  plant  a  vigorous  grower.  It  is  said  to  be  first-class  for 
exhibition,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  to  be  so.  I  mij 
also  say  that  I  was  astonished  to  find  Emilie  Hausburg  so  very 
low  in  the  list.  I  have  grown  it  from  the  first,  andlmnst 
confess  that  as  yet  I  have  not  had  a  bad  bloom.  Perhaps  in 
another  election  we  shall  see  it  take  a  higher  place. — T.Listxb. 

I  CANNOT  understand  how  it  is  that  Marie  Baumann  does  so 
badly  with  Mr.  Eyre  and  Mr.  Badolyffe,  unless  it  be  that  they 
have  tried  it  on  the  Manetti  only.  Here  (aboat  twenty  miles 
due  east  of  London)  I  find  it  will  not  flourish  on  that  stoek, 
but  on  short  Briars,  2  to  8  feet,  it  does  well,  growing  and 
flowering  most  satisfactorily.  I  have  two  hundred  plants  of  it 
of  various  ages,  the  six  oldest  being  thdie  I  had  from  lifr.  Cant 
the  year  after  it  came  out,  all,  old  and  young,  growing  vigor- 
ously. I  have  one  hundred  plants  from  buds  of  1871 ,  which  last 
summer  made  splendid  wood  8  to  4  feet  long,  with  good  strong 
side  ^oots.  Indeed  this  Bose  is  such  a  favourite  here  that  as  I 
think  if  I  were  obliged  to  grow  only  one  variety,  this  would  be 
the  one ;  I  should  certainly  place  it  in  the  first  three.  Besides 
being  a  good  grower,  it  is  so  constant  that  on  several  plants 
last  summer  I  oould  have  cut  at  one  time  four  or  five  blooms 
all  fit  for  a  box  of  twelve  at  South  Kensington. 

Mr.  Badolyffe  is  right  about  Mdlle.  Marie  Bady ;  it  is  a  first- 
rate  grower,  and  a  truly  splendid  flower,  and,  I  think,  not 
sufficiently  known  and  grown.  The  season  of  1871  seemed  to 
suit  it  here  exactly ;  it  was  not  quite  so  good  last  season,  bat 
then  what  a  season  we  had  1 

Mr.  Badolyffe  having  condemned  Marie  Baumann,  says  Ia 

France  does  not  open  well  with  him,  but  he  recommends 

\  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and  Triomphe  de  Bennes  as  two  or 
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Uie  bMt  dx  BoBM  lor  gmenl  pnrposeB.  It  ii  olear  that  Mine 
Botes  are  veiy  Miirieioiii ;  tor,  smgnlar  to  b&t,  irhilBt  both  . 
Ia  Fruioe  and  Uftrie  Banroann  grow  and  open  heie  ae  irell  as  ' 
I  oonld  dedie,  I  can  do  nothing  at  all  with  eilhei  Sonvenir  de  : 
I>  Malmaison  oi  Triompbe  de  Bennea  in  the  open  groimd.  I  i 
hare  tried  SonTenir  da  la  Haltnaiton  on  Briar,  Manetti,  and  ita  | 
OTn  Toott,  bnt,  although  the  plants  have  grown  well,  I  have  . 
never  been  able  above  onoe  or  twice  to  get  (he  bnds  to  open ;  j 
they  always  go-oS  brown  instead  of  expanding.  As  to  Triomphe  ' 
da  Bensea,  it  will  not  nen  grow  heie  in  the  open  ground.  I  | 
hftve  tried  it  on  Briar,  ManetU,  and  iti  own  roots  with  the  same  I 


MODlt— viz.,  weak  wood,  btTuiablB  ahedding  of  the  foliage  as 
soon  at  it  ie  folly  expanded,  and  oonseqnent  diminative  flower 


buds,  moat  of  which  do  not  o 

l^d.^owerer,  that  having^at  lut  trie^  it  m  a  pot-plant  oi 


am  glad  to  be  able  t» 


the  Briar  I  now  get  Bound  healthy  wood,  peraia^nt  foliage, 
and  One  blooma.  I  take  this  opportnaity  of  reoommeiading 
Marie  Tan  Hontte  (a  Tea  ol  1871)  as  a  pot-[dant  for  early 
foroiiig.  I  have  had  some  beantilol  blooms  of  it.  In  shape 
and  Inlneu  they  reminded  me  of  Madame  Bravy,  bnt  the 
oolooT  is  a  pale  primrose  oi  BQlphnr.  It  is  a  veiy  nioe  Boae 
indeed,  and  quite  distinot. — B.  B.  F. 


NEW  ZEALAND  DEiCJlNAS.-No.  2. 

Ducsnii  iraruLis.— The  subject  of  these  few  notes  is  a  [  the  snow  lies  de^  npon  the  grotmd,  aa  it  doea  while  t  write. 

fitting  oompanioo   to   its    nearly-related  Epedes  from  New    It  is  alw^s  preeentable,  always  oharming,  and  therefore  to  ^ 

ZBBland,  npon  which  a  few  remarks  appeared  at  page  8  of  the    who  have  room  I  ae^,  Seonre  a  plant  of  this  my  faTonrite 

mt  volmne.    It  rejoioea  in  the  Tariona  names  of  Oordy-  |  plain-leaTed  Draonna.    This  speoieB  is  not  so  hardy  as  its  m- 

lativea  before  no- 
ticed—at least  that 
has  been  my_  sipe- 
rienoe  with  it,  and 
therefore  I  would 
not  advise  its  nse 
in  the  open  air 
dnring  sammer,  be- 
oanse  I  have  notioed 
ita  broad  and  soias- 
what  soft  leaves  are 
apt  to  become  bent 
down  and  broken  by 
winds  that  leave 
saah  Mnds  as  D.  in- 
divisa  and  D.  hne- 
ata  nneeathed,  and 
when  this  oooora  the 
symmetricBl  baanty 
of  the  plant  is  gone. 
It  is  a  noble  plant, 
pfodnoing  leaves 
some  S  or  8  feet  in 
length,  and  nearly 
i  innhea  in  breadth ; 
ii)  shape  they  ore  ob- 
long lauoeolate,  and 
in  oolODT  rich  bright 


line  anstralis,  Charl- 
woodia  anstralis, 
And  Dnoamopals 
oastralis.  The  last 
lutme  is  considered 
the  .most  oorreet; 
having  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  old 
rna  Dnuona  by 
Planshon.  The 
Dew  genua  is  eha- 
raeterised  by  a 
"  aix-parted  mar- 
oescent  oampannlate 
perianth,  with  the 
B^menta  biseriate ; 
■iz  stamens  inserted 
at  the  baae  of  the 
perianth  segments; 
a  three-oelted  ovary, 
with  mac;  ovules  in 
Mehoell;  andapeo- 
sbaped  berry  con- 
taimiig  several  seeds 
in  eaoh  of  ita  three 
eens."  Bo  mnoh  for 
the  botanical  part  of 
the  snbjaot,  which 
I  do  not  fancy  will 
be  a  BufSciently 
powerfnl  argament 
for  the  amatears  of 
the  preeent  genera- 
tion to  adopt  the 
genns ;  bnt  if  we  do 
not  adopt  it  onr- 
•elfCB  we  mnst  im- 
press it  npon  the 
minds  of  Utose  who 
are  yonnget  aspirants  to  fame  in  the  hortiotiltnral  worid. 

I  will  now  say  a  (ew  words  npen  this  plant  in  a  cnHnral 
w^.  The  illnstration,  I  most  say,  does  not  give  a  rafficiently 
good  idea  of  the  plant's  beanty,  for  it  eert^nly  mnst  be 
Tanked  amongst  the  most  beantifnl  ornaments  of  a  green- 
honie  or  oonservatonr  at  any  season,  the  intense  rich  deep 
ereen  of  its  leaves  affording  a  relief  to  the  eyes,  be  it  at  mid- 
sommei  when  the  glaring  son  has  nearly  daisied  qb,  or  when 


CnoBaa  loittsUE. 


It  »     

splendid  orown  at 
leaves,  and ,  aa  before 
remarked,  is  one  of 
the  most  beantifnl 
omamentB  for  a  cool 
honac.  In  potting 
drain  well,  and  let 
the  Boil  be  a  mix- 
tore  of  peat  and 
loam,  adding  to  it  a 
f^  prevortion  of  silver  sand ;  or,  when  this  cannot  be  pro- 
cored,  sharp  rivei  sand,  or  even  rood  scrapings  will  be  found 
eiiaally  seiriceable  for  the  majority  of  plants,  alUiongh  it  is 
cot  so  good  for  the  purpose  of  propagation :  therefore,  my 
fair  amatenr  readers,  be  not  dismayed  it  you  cannot  procure 
the  best  (that  is  Beigate^  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open  and 
porous,  for  any  kind  that  is  free  from  mud  will  snit  the  New 
Zealand  Dracnnaa.— Ezpbbio  Obbdi. 


EVENING  MUSINOa    FOB    PLAIN  PEOPLE.— No.  1. 


A  nsiBY,  large  or  small  as  the  caae  may  be,  ia  becoming  a 
eonunon  adjnnct  to  the  reeidencea  of  almost  every  olaas  whose 
means  enable  them  to  have  these  very  enjoyable  struotures. 
Enjoyable  they  oertoinly  are,  and  also  beneficial ;  and  perhaps 
their  pleasures  and  benefits  are  felt  by  no  class  of  men  mora 
tban  those  in  office,  pent  all  day  long,  whose  mental  work, 
Inaldioosly  enervatiiig,  calls  tor  a  change  pving  repose  from 
the  business  or  profesoonal  strain  which  th^voeotion  entails. 
The  leol  benefits  that  a  goiden  affords  in  this  raapeot  are 
Jmnianaiirable  andinoalonlaUe.  Hnndieds  oan  beortestiinony 
to  this  amongst  clergy,  lawyen,  dootors,  and  otboB,  who  have 
tbsii  nspeotlTa  happy  konting  gronnds  amongst  Boaes,  Gla- 


dioli, hardy  fruits,  or  in-door  plante  and  Tines.  Instances  of 
this  have  come  under  my  special  notice  within  a  radios  of  a 
very  few  mUes,  and  which  are  only  samples  of  the  great  aggre- 
gate number  spread  over  the  whole  country.  Not  long  ago,  in 
looking  into  an  aniatenr's  vinery,  the  owner's  son  remarked, 
"  This  is  my  father's  great  solaUnm.  I  don't  know  what  we 
should  do  without  it.  He  used  to  come  home  with  the  auiie- 
tiee  and  reaponsibilitieB  of  his  bneinegs  preeains  heavily  on 
him,  making  him  sometimea  moroee  and  iiritane.  He  now 
comes  home  and  spends  an  hour  here  in  picking,  potting, 
watering,  and  training.  He  forgets  the  cares  of  business,  and 
is  better,  and  we  are  better  too."    Auothsi,  a  nedloal  man  of 
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BxshniM  ue  the  next  best,  and  thore  is  no  doubt  they  are  maoh  hardier  in 
some  fiHmatffl  than  Dorkinga  aie^  We  are  mneh  oppooed  to  any  eroei  vhare 
proflfc  ia  the  object  of  pool^-keeping,  aa  birds  prodaced  by  them  are  unsale- 
able alire.  The  others,  Hoadsoa,  CreTe-GoBors,  fto.,  are  non-sitters,  and 
necessitate  the  employment  of  other  breeds.  Hamboxghs'  eggs  are  too  small, 
and  the  same  fanlt  m«y  mt  found  with  the  birds. 

PuLUtTS  DxsoBDBiUBD  (O.  JT.).— Alter youT  fteding.  Potatoes  are  badfood, 
caster  shells  are  vorse.  Fowls  dislike  oats.  Throw  two  or  three  banowloads 
of  brieklayers'  mbbtdi  In  a  heap  in  the  middle  of  theirnuL  Let  themserateh 
it  aboQt,  th^y  will  find  shells  for  their  eggs.  Qin  them  daily  some  sods  of 
growing  grass  eut  with  plenty  of  fresh  earth;  they  will  tear  it  to  pieces  and 
eat  the  whole  of  it.  Iiet  them  have  slake^  oatmeal  in  the  morning  and  eren- 
ing,  with  Indian  com  u>r  house  and  table  scraps  at  midday.  Tliey  wHl  soon 
do  weU,  and  lay  plenty  of  good  hard-shelled  eggs. 

Ck>MiCBNCZRa  PouLTBT-K£XPXNa  {Co,  Ifo.).— We  adyise  yon  to  horn  Dank 
Brahmas,  as  they  do  better  In  confinement  than  any  other  breed.  On  the 
space  yon  mentimi  yon  may  keep  a  cook  and  twelTc  hens  weU.  If  any  paz;^  of 
it  is  gnus,  so  mnch  the  better;  if  it  is  not,  we  advise  you  to  l«y  it  down  ai 
least  haU.  In  the  other  half  let  them  have  biicUayers'  rubbish  and  road  giit. 
Put  them  in  heaps,  as  it  amuses  them  to  scratch  them  down.  You  may  also 
adTantageoualyplant  a  few  artichokes.  Th^  afford  both  shelter  and  food  in 
hot  weather,  tou  will  require  a  separate  sitting-house.  The  rooeting-house 
may  be  open  all  day,  but  Uiie  sitting-house  must  be  shut.  When  you  hatch 
nhifikens  you  must  put  the  hen  under  her  rip  among  the  currant  budiee  and 
the  rhubarb.  Tli^  will  do  good  rather  thisn  harm.  Place  your  bnildiogB 
against  the  north  wall ;  that  will  giro  you  a  soothemaspeet.  wooden  houses 
idU  afford  all  the  shelter  and  seeuxity  you  require.  The  roosting-house  may 
be  6  feet  deep,  8  kNog,  8  high ;  the  door  at  one  end,  and  the  perches  at  the 
other.  A  sitting-bouse  the  same  height,  but  6  feet  long  and  I  deep,  will  be 
enough.  Both  must  have  earthen  floors,  and  must  be  prorided  with  windows, 
filled  with  perf crated 'sine  for  the  summer,  bot  prorided  with  shutters  for  the 
winter.  The  roof  should  be  slate  or  tile,  and  if  it  affords  rentilatioii  just 
under  the  eaves,  so  much  the  better.  These  wooden  erections,  if  they  are 
kept  covered  with  gas  .tar,  last  many  years,  and  they  are  erery  way  more 
desirable  than  more  durable  and  permanent  buildings.  We  believe  we  have 
answsred  all  your  questions ;  if  wo  have  not,  we  shall  be  happy  to  do  so.  "Pot 
many  minor  details  we  must  refer  you  to  Belly's  book  on  fowls,  where  the 
snbjeet  is  ful|y  treated 

Whitb  SxucnB  (0«sar).— SflUee  should  have  white  h^  Instead  of  feather* 
Hie  cock  has  two  feathers  that  m^  be  called  sickles,  but  th^are  a  compound 
of  the  silky  hair  and  a  straight  common  feather.  Tlie  comb  should  be  dooUe^ 
flattened,  and  blue.  The  face  should  have  a  bright  metallic  blue ;  the  skin 
and  bones  dark  blue,  ^ey  diould  be  flve-elawed  and  have  dark  legs.  Many 
have  a  little  hiJr  on  the  legs,  but  there  should  be  nothing  like  a  feather.  It 
would  be  a  disqualification. 

HoMX-KBCpma  Fowls  {St.  JErdmtMuls).— /The  only  fowls  that  wiU  not  fly 
are  Cochins  and  Brahmas.  The  Houdans  are  able  birds,  and  do  eveiything 
well  except  sit,  but  they  an  sad  ramblers.  We  do  not  like  fowls  with  their 
irings  cut.  As  ypu  must  suit  your  fowl  to  your  place  your  choice  is  restricted ; 
yon  must  act  acoordinfllv.  Ton  have  Buff  and  White  Cochins,  Dark  and 
Light  Brahmaa.  We  think  the  latter  very  handsome,  and  we  know  their 
quidlties  are  equal  to  the  Dark.  If  .yon  ms«e  up  your  mind  to  eut  the  wings 
Ton  may  choose  any  breed  you  hke.  We  rather  rooommend  yon  to  see  the 
Urds  than  to  buy  from  some  of  the  imaginative  pictures. 

Bbahma  Cock  Dyino  UMACoonNTABLY  {Our  Joumdt). — ^We  can  only 
*»"fg*"*  your  bird  picked  up  something  poisonous.  At  his  age  there  could 
be  no  leg-weakness,  and  the  squatting  would  be  caused  by  the  beginning  of 
theattaok,  which  ultimately  killed  him.  Cooks  die  from  apoplexy,  especially 
at  this  time  «f  year.  It  may  have  been  so  in  this  case,  but  it  is  genanlly  at* 
tended  by  a  nrmptom  you  joonld  not  fail  to  have  remscked— vis.,  a  dark  blue 
shade  on  the  uee  and  comb.  Nothing  but  poison  or  an  internal  injury  could 
have  killed  the  bird  in  so  short  time. 

Obbmam  Pastb  {F,  Townlsy).— Nearly  every  kind  of  soft  food  now  iapaste^ 
and  thers  are  so  many  kinds  of  paste,  one  is  puxsled  to  say  which  u  the 
genuine  article.  I  can  give  a  receipt  for  a  very  easily  prepared  and  in  valuable 
Lark  food,  rapplied  with  which  they  will  need  no  other.  The  articles  re- 
quired are  1  lo.  of  peameal,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each  of  lard  and  moist 
sugar,  and  one  egg.  The  peameal  is  best  prepared  by  grimfing  split  peas  in  a 
erafee-milL  The  ordinary  meal  as  supplied  by  flour^dealers  is  too  fine:  be- 
sidss,  if  yon  grind  your  own  peas  you  know  what  the  product  of  vour  labour 
Is,  which  is  more  than  you  can  say  for  many  manufactured  artides  in  these 
degenerate  davs,  when  rascality  is  at  a  premium.  Bub  the  meal  and  the 
•fid  well  together,  and  then  add  the  sugar.  The  mixture  will  at  this  stage  be 
•till  enunbly,  and  of  such  a  consistency  as  to  be  easily  xaMwd  through  the 
hand,  bat  on  adding  the  egg,  which  must  be  well  beaten,  it  will  ism  to  som*- 
thing  like  soft  soap,  and  you  will  think  it  will  never  become  dry  again.  My 
ooigiiial  reeeipt  did  not  include  the  egg,  but  it  was  recommended  to  me  on  so 
good  an  authority  that  I  used  it  wHh  the  last  lot  of  '"pasta"  I  made,  and 
fearing  I  had  spoiled  It,  I  added  as  much  ordinanr  peameal  as  served  to  drv- 
op  the  sticky  znizture.  Then  bake  the  savoury  Ash,  stirring  it  occasionally 
to  prevent  its  becoming  lumpy,  titow  it  away  in  an  earthen  Jar,  and  it  will 
k»^  good  for  any  length  of  time.    As  a  food  for  Skylarks  it  has  no  superior. 

'CA2iABT-aou>riMOB  Mcuw  ( loism).— ThsoTS  is  no  sort  of  Canary  which' 
from  any  nropertiee  native. to  that  sort,  wiU  produce  what  yon  call  the  best 
Goldfinch  Mules.  The  fact  ia  simply  this— the  offspring  of  the  Ooldfinch  and 
Oanazy  is,  as  a  Tule,  a  dark  self-coloured  bird;  but  it  having  been  obBcrved 
that  hers  and  there  a  Ganaiy  hen  showed  a  tendency  to  throw  Mules  more  or 
lees  pied,  such  hms  have  been  taken  care  of,  and  by  judicious  pairing  with 
eocksknown  to  be  of  a  strain  from  which  pied  Mules  havs  not  unfrequently 
sprung,  something  like  a  breed  which  can  be  depended  on  for  throwing  pied 
lords  &M  been  manufactured.  This  is  a  work  of  years  to  those  interested  in 
'tiie  production  of  these  hrlnids,  and  when  any  Mule-breeder  becomes  pos- 
Bseeed  of  a  reliable  strain,  he  values  them  accordingly.  There  is  noone  sort 
of  Canarv  to  select,  but  as  nearly  every  first-class  Mule-breeding  hen  within 
my  knowledge  is  jdnk-eyed,  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Cinnamon  is  the 
most  likely  variety  to  produce  curious  hybrids.— W.  A.  Blautox. 

Kux  vofMiOA  FOB  Cahabt'b  Astrka  (8pot).— "Fbivoilla  Gahabxa"  says 
one  drop  in  the  water-tin  each  morning. 

Movixo  Btook  into  Obekhhousb  {L  if.).— It  would  be  vary  iojndicions 
to  remove  your  bees  at  all,  and  particularly  into  a  greenhouse,  which  is 
usuallv  a  most  unsuitable  place  for  a  hive.     If  you  desire  an  early  swarm 
give  them  a  small  quantity  of  food  twice  a>week  during  March  and  April* 
which  will  promote  breeding,  , 


HxTB  OvBBTUunED  (Ignoramiia).—Yoa.  eannot  do  anything  to  your  hive 
now,  as  probably  the  bees  have  eeeured  the  combs  to  each  otber  and  to  th* 
floorboard.  If  they  are  living,  and  take  down  food  readily  during  oenial 
weather,  you  may,  we  think,  hope  for  a  swarm  in  due  time.  We  should 
advise  your  substituting  boiled  sugar  for  the  barleysngar  duing  March  and 
April,  feeding  from  the  top  by  the  bottle  system  so  often  deecribed  in  oor 
pagea.  Give  ]i  or  8  osa.  twice  ft*waek,  whieh  will  promote  eariy  and 
m'eeding. 

Syahb  oh  the  Baa  (TF.  Z)— We  know  nothing  about  the  poem. 


METBOBOLOaiCAL  OBSXBYATXOtrV, 
OAMDaa  BQUAaa,  Loanoa. 
Lat.  Sr  82^  4(r  N. ;  Long.  0^  8^  (T  W. ;  Altitiida  111  feat. 

Ia  TBB  DAT. 


DlT« 

A.1I, 

1878. 
Feb. 

ins 

Hygroma" 

ia 

868 
86J 

86.4 
86.7 
86w4 
86.5 

86.6 

Dry. 

Wet. 

We.  8 

Th.    6 
Fru  7 
Sat.  8 
Sun.  9 
Mo.  10 
Tn.  11 

Inches. 
80.160 
80.066 

8oaii 

80.188 
80JUL1 
80.800 
80.887 

8L8 
81.7 
86.8 

86.L 
84.6 
84.6 
81J 

ta 

80.9 
84.4 

88.1 
88.6 

81.8 

Oahn 

N. 

N.B. 

NJE. 

N.E. 

N. 

N. 

Means 

80.180 

184 

82.8 

Shade  Tem< 
perature. 


Max. 


Mia. 


i.*S-i»S£!- 


87.6 
41.8 
86.5 
85.9 
48.1 
87.9 


884 


S6J 

80.8 

84a 

88.4 

8L9 
80.8 


81.0 


BadiatioB 
Temperature 


In     ,  On 

sun.    grass 


deg. 
4«j0 
46.8 
78.8 

s8a 

41.6 
6U 
76.1 


654 


deg. 
M 
MA 


884 


S9J 


6th.— Neither  thawing  nor  freezing,  but  very  dark  all  day ;  very  foggy  Hut 

after-part  of  the  day  and  all  night, 
fitb.— Still  foggy,  but  not  near  so  bad  as  last  ni^t;  very  gradual  thur,  hat 

scarce  any  sua ;  cloudy  at  night. 
7th.— Very  clear  briglit  moming,  and  fine  all  day,  at  some  parts  veij  Strang 

sunshine. 
8th.— Dark  moming;  fair,  but  not  a  bright  day;  snow  not  yet  gone;  wiad 

rather  high  at  ni^L 
*  9th.— Sleet  early,  snow  just  before  noon,  and  occasional  sleet  aU  day. 
10th.— Bright  in  ^ariy  mpming;  snow  between  9  and  10,  fair  soon  after; 
snow  at  intervals  an  day;  ground  quite  white  at  night  with  a  splen* 
did  coating  of  snow  crystal^  some  of  the  finer  varieties  being  ahoft- 
dant. 
11th.— Deep  snow  during  the  night;  alternate  sunshine  and  snow  showers, 
ground  white  at  night. 
Temperature  very  uniform,  and  nmch  the*same  as  last  week.    Snow  and 
sleet  wuue  or  less  daily,  and  vei^  gradnal  thaw.— G.  J.  B^mohi. 


OOVXNT  GABDXN  MABEET. -FaaauAaT  U. 
No  alteiation  hew  worth  aotiea,   Prieea  and  supply  remain  the 


VBUXT. 


Apples I  sieve  8 

Apiioots doB.  O 

Oiierries..., parlb.  0 

eheslnnts bushel  18 

Corrants 4  sieve  0 

Black do.  • 

Figs doa.  0 

FlToerts lb.  1 

^    Cobs lb.  1 

Gooseberries quart  • 

Grapes,  hothouse lb.  4 

Lemoiks ^100  0 

Melons each  1 


d.    kd. 

otoS  0 
0     0 
0 

ao 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

a 


0 
0 
X 

1 

0 

10 
10 

• 


Mulberries ^Ib.  0 

Neetarin«rs dos.  0 

Oranges «>'100  4 

Peaches dos.  0 

Pears,  kitchen dos.  I 

deeeert doa.  • 

PineApples lb.  ft 

Plums t  sieve  0 

Quinces..... doa.  • 

Kaspberries lb.  0 

tttrawberries Vlb.  0 

Walnuts bushel  IS 

ditto ylOO  t 


d.     ■.d 

otoo  • 
0     0    • 

out 

8 

li 

• 

0 
0 
0 

0 
M 

1 


0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
U 


0 
0 

o 
0 
u 


ysoaTABLas, 


Arttdwkes*. dos. 

Asparagus V'lOO 

Beans,  Kidney V"  100 

Broad bushel 

Beet,  Bed doa. 

BroocoU..., bundle 

Cabbage  .......dos. 

Capsicums ^100 

Oanrots bnaeh 

Cauliflower doa. 

Celery .%  bundle 

Ooleworts. .  dos.  bunches 
Cuonmbers each 

pioklmg doa. 

Bndive dos. 

Fennri. bunch 

Garlic... lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish bundle 

Leeks boaeh 

>....••• doa 


S.  d.        Si.   d. 

8  Otoe  0 

0    10 


6 

8 
0 

1 

0 

1 

8 

0 

% 
I 
1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

8 
0 

1 


0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
• 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
8 
• 
8 
0 
9 
0 


8 
0 
8 
1 


li 

0 
4 
9 


4 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
9 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  ft  Cress.. punnet 
Onions V*  bushel 

piokUng quart 

Parsley  per  dos.  bunohes 

Parsnips dos. 

Peaa •..quart 

Potatoes ^..  bushel 

Kidney do. 

Bound.. do. 

Badiahes..   dos.  bunches 

Bhubarb..r bundle 

Salsafy •  f»- bundle 

Savoys dos. 

Hcoraonera....  i^* handle 

Sea-kale basket 

Bballota lb. 

Spinaoh buahel 

Tomatoes doa. 

Turnips buaeh 

Vegetable  Marn>wB..doa. 


a.  d.    ■•  d 
1  0to9  a 
9     0   0 


0 
9 

0 
9 

0 
0 
4 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

0 

9 
1 
0 
0 


0 

• 

9 
9 

0 

0 

0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
0 
9 
0 


4    O 
0    4> 

9  a 

i 

T 
0 

1 

I 

9 
1 

9 

e 
f 

9 
0 

• 


POULTBT  MABEST^FaaauABZ  IS. 

Taa  eopply  is  small,  but  the  trade  is  wrotchedly  bad.    If  then  vwe 
average  supply  the  prices  could  not  be  maintained. 

a.  d.  s.  d. 

LargeFowts ,  4   0  to  4   6 

Smallerditto 8   6  4   0 

Chickens so  go 

g«f»«........ 7   0  7  6 

Guinea  Fowla 8   0  9  6 

^  Ducks  8   0  9   6 


Pheasants 

Psrtridges 

Bares   

Babbits    

WUd  ditto  

s.  d.      a.d. 

0  OtoO  0 

0  0      0   0 

0  0      0    0 

IS      16 

0    9       0  10 

Pigeons   

10       19 

90,1878.] 
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ATcraffa  Tampara- 
tan  naarlioadoau 

Bain  in 
iByaars. 

San 

Biaat. 

Baa 
Bala. 

Moon 
Blaaa. 

Moon 
Bata. 

Moon*8 
Ace. 

Oloek 

hefore 

Ban. 

Day 

of 

Tear. 

90 
91 

99 
98 

96 
98 

Ta 

7 
8 

Sun 

M 

W 

QozirgvAosaiicA. 

4A.7 
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St.  Matthias. 
Shxove  Taesday. 
AshWednesd^. 

^^J*^""^  obMorrMaoM  takaa  natr  London  dozlnff  torty-thn*  jmn,  fh*  vnnm  day  tempcrttart  of  the  week  to  48.9° ;  and  its  night  temptntOM  * 
89^.    ThograAtfi8thMtwMfla^,oatiM96th,1868:  and  the  lowwt  cold  10°,  onlha  91st,  1855.    ThogiMtMt  faU  of  rain  was  0.92  Ineh. 

FERNS  AND  FERN-CULTUBE. 

T  all  seasons  of  the  year  we  admire  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  our  hardy  and  exotic  Ferns. 
There  are  very  few  gardens  in  which  they 
do  not  find  a  place,  and  where  their  culture 
is  not  attempted  with  more  or  less  success. 
Year  by  year  they  are  increasingly  cultivated, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  continued  efforts  are 
made  to  obtain  new  species  and  new  forms 
to  supply  the  demand.  Some  exceedingly 
handsome  species  have  been  introduced 
inihin  the  last  few  years,  and  many  elegant  and  hand- 
-Bome  forms  of  the  old  species  have  been  selected. 

Perhaps  the  most  gracel^,  or  at  least  the  most  useful, 
of  all  Ferns  is  the  Adiantum  cuneatum.  It  is  very  easily 
coltiyated,  the  mature  fronds  keep  well  after  they  are 
cut,  and  there  is  none  more  useftd  for  buttonhole  flowers, 
bouquets,  or  to  mix  with  cut  flowers  for  any  decorative 
purpose— indeed,  seldom  is  any  other  species  used  for  the 
beat  bouquets  in  tDovent  Garden ;  but  the  mature  fronds 
ought  only  to  be  used,  as  young  fronds  very  quickly 
shrivel.  The  true  British  Maiden-hair  is  much  like 
A.  cuneatum,  but  it  has  larger  pinnules,  and  does  not 
grow  so  freely ;  it  requires  similar  treatment  to  A.  cunea- 
tiim  when  under  cultivation,  and  is  most  at  home  in  a 
cool  stove.  Several  distinct  forms  of  this  have  been 
raised ;  E.  J.  Lowe,  "Eiq.,  of  Nottingham,  has  two ;  the 
best  is  A.  Capillus- Veneris  admirabile,  of  which  the  fronds 
are  more  wavy  and  graceful  than  in  the  original.  A.  Ga- 
piUus-Yenens  daphnites  is  a  more  dwarf  form  of  the 
^ecies,  and  the  fronds  have  larger  pinnules.  A.  Gapillus- 
Teneris  magnificum  and  unduiatum  are  also  very  desir- 
able, and  should  be  in  all  larsfe  collections. 

Of  the  recently-introduced  exotic  species  of  Adiantum 
some  have  the  young  fronds  tin^d  of  a  deep  red  colour. 
A  small-growing  very  neat  species  is  A.  tinotum,  but  it 
is  not  of  free  growth.  A.  Veitchianum  has  fronds  of  the 
deepest  red,  and  is  very  free.  Adiantum  asarifolium  is 
a  very  novel  species  with  simple  orbicular  fronds,  when 
fall  ^own  about  8  inches  across.  It  should  be  grown  for 
its  distinct  character.  A.  concinnum  latum  is  a  charm- 
ing form  of  the  species;  the  fronds  are  more  erect  in 
growth.  A.  farleyense  is  the  most  magnificent  of  all, 
but  as  it  does  not  produce  fertile  fronds  it  is  yet  scarce ; 
it  can  only  be  increased  by  division.  It  is  not  so  easily 
grown  as  most  of  the  other  species,  and  requires  rather 
different  treatment.  Most  of  the  Adiantums  thrive  with 
a  fair  supply  of  air,  and  should  get  a  Httle  sunshine ; 
wlule  A.  &rleyense  is  much  affected  by  draughts,  and  the 
fragile  delicate  pinnules  are  injured  by  sunsmne. 

The  potting  material  for  Adiantums  should  be  about 
equal  parts  of  tough  fibrous  peat  and  turfy  loam ;  a  little 
silver  sand  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  i^ould  be  added  to 
keep  the  whole  porous.  The  repotting  of  Ferns  should  be 
done  with  care  ;  if  the  baU  has  become  matted  with  roots 
prick  amongst  them  with  a  pointed  stick  until  they  are 
loosened  out,  but  do  not  break  the  ball  of  earth.  Some 
of  the  old  spent  mould  may  be  removed  from  the  surface. 
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The  pots  to  be  used  should  be  clean,  and  they  should  be 
one  or  two  sizes  larger,  according  to  the  vigour  and 

ries  to  be  potted.  One  large  potsherd  should  be 
ed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  the  smaller  pieces, 
which  should  be  quite  free  from  dirt,  placed  over  it 
in  a  careful  manner.  The  compost  should  be  packed 
round  the  ball  rather  firmly,  but  not  quite  so  fiimly  as 
is  done  with  hardwooded  stove  or  greenhouse  pliuits. 
Do  not  water  the  plants  immediately  after  they  are  re- 
potted ;  this  is  a  matter  I  have  continually  kept  before 
the  readers  of  this  Journal  in  all  my  articles  on  pot- 
culture.  Experienced  cultivators  of  pot-plants  do  not 
require  to  be  told  about  it;  but  I  have  seen  expensive 
plants  taken  to  the  potting-shed,  shifted  into  another 
pot,  and  watered  on  the  hand-barrow  before  being  re- 
moved to  the  stove  or  greenhouse — such  is  barbarous 
treatment,  and  highly  injurious  to  delicate  plants.  Fre- 
quently I  do  not  water  plants  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  tney  are  repotted  (when  the  operation  is  performed 
early  in  the  season),  and  by  that  tune  fr^sh  rootlets  are 
formed,  and  ready  to  take  up  the  water  when  it  reaches 
them.  The  same  treatment  applies  to  all  classes  of  pot- 
plants. 

Davallia  is  a  useful  genus  of  Ferns,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  are  adapted  for  small  houses.  Some  very  distinct 
and  notable  additions  have  been  made  during  the  last 
and  previous  years.  D.  Mooreana  is  a  noble  and  very 
handisome  species,  its  broad  arching  fronds  are  between 
2  and  8  feet  in  length.  It  is  a  stove  Fern,  having  been 
introduced  to  this  country  from  Borneo.  D.  parvula  is 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  species,  the  fronds  are  only  a 
few  inches  high,  but  are  finely  divided  and  very  neat. 
D.  Tyermami,  or  Humata  Tyermanii,  was  brought  into 
notice  last  year ;  this  is  very  distinct,  and  similar  in  size 
to  the  last.  It  is  well  adapted  for  basket-work,  and  was 
introduced  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Gold  and  Silver  Gymnogrammas  should  be  grown 
in  all  plant  stoves,  but  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  a 
part  of  the  house  where  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
syringe,  as  watering  them  overhead  sadly  disfigures  them. 
G.  Laucheana  makes  a  very  neat  medium-sized  specimen, 
and  the  gold  powder  underneath  the  fronds  is  of  the 
deepest  yellow.  A  major  form  of  this  has  been  exhibited, 
and  the  fronds  have  the  same  rich  colour.  G.  crysophylla 
is  also  a  very  desirable  species,  slightly  powdered  on  the 
upper  surface  and  golden  yellow  underneath.  Of  the 
Silvery  species,  G.  tartarea  and  G.  argyrophylla  peruviana 
are  the  best.  A  veiy  elegant  species  was  exhibited  by  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  veiy  recently.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  hybrid  between  the  Gold  and  Silver  species;  the 
fronds  are  finely  divided,  and  have  a  veiy  gracefdl  ap- 
pearance ;  it  is  named  G.  decomposita. 

The  Lomarias  are  an  easily-cultivated  class,  and  some  of 
the  species  are  very  pretty.  Lomaria  gibba  is  very  easily 
produced  from  spores,  and  in  a  small  state  it  is  very 
pretty  as  a  table  plant.  L.  gibba  crispa  is  a  smAll-growing 
form,  which  is  also  pretty  in  small  plants,  but  it  does 
not  make  a  handsome  specimen.  L.  gibba  Bellii  is  well- 
deserving  of  notice,  as  it  makes  a  handsome  specimen, 
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sad  Terr  seldom  prodacM  fwtila  ftonda.  The  Ironds  are 
limilw  to  thoee  o(  the  «peoi8«,  except  that  the  end*  »re  angn. 
Urly  Uflselled.  ,     .   \        ui  .    i^ 

It  would  fill  many  pa«o8  to  doMnbe  hall  what  ought  to  w 
(down  in  coUoolione,  and  wonld  oocupy  too  mnob  'Plf^-  * 
few  mots  remaika  on  cnltoie  may  be  added.  Eioept  Msiden- 
hwra,  molt  atoye  Femi  thiire  in  tarlj  peat,  with  a  reiy  IitUe 
loam  added  to  it,  and  when  the  pota  aie  weU  fiUed  with  roots  a 
oood  Bupply  of  water  is  required.  Too  much  water  before  the 
iota  »r«  tolerably  well  filled  with  roots,  and  o*erpotting,  will 
Siuue  the  «oU  in  the  pots  to  become  sonr,  after  which  the 
pUnt  wiU  not  thrive.  Duringwinter  a  high  night  temperatoie 
ianot  deBii.ble,  65°  wiUbe  quite  Bufficient ;  nor  "hould  they  be 
BTringed  overhead  at  this  aeaaon,  although  the  atmoepheie 
■hoQld  be  pretty  well  charged  with  moiature  derived  from 
water  scattered  abont  the  floom  and  Btages.  If  the  weather  is 
flae,  after  the  first  week  of  March  the  planta  may  be  eynngad 
overhead  iBlwajs  excepting  the  GymnogTMnmae,  which  are 
disfigured  by  the  syringe  being  used  upon  them),  and  as  young 
fconSs  will  now  freely  bo  prodnoed  with  increased  warmth, 
the  houaa  will  require  to  bo  shaded  during  hot  weaUier.  Ven- 
tiUtion  requires,  perhaps,  more  attention  donngthis  than  any 
other  month  of  the  year.  Uoleas  great  care  be  taken  vegeta- 
tion auffeTB  from  the  drying  winds  whiob  we  have,  often  ae- 
oompanied  by  frost.  Admit  verylitUe  wr  at  such  a  time,  as  it 
vm  be  better  to  shade  to  keep  down  the  temperature. 

Ferns  are  subject  to  ha  attacked  hy  various  uiseot  enemiw. 
Where  bug  is  plentiful  it  gets  upon  the  fronds  of  some  of  the 
■pecwB  and  can  seldom  bo  dislodged  without  injury  to  the 
plMt  Othera  are  attacked  by  thrips,  which  can  he  destroyed 
ly  two  or  three  appUoations  of  tobacco  Bmoke.  Green  fly  wUl 
tiM  attack  the  yoong  fronds  of  Lomanas  and  check  their 
growth.  These  may  be  destroyed  by  the  «ame  means.— 
T.  DcraoLiB.  ' 

STIPPOBTS  FOB  HYACINTHS 
IN  GLASSES. 
HiTTNo  often  been  troubled  to  find 
areallygood  and  efficient  sapport  for 
Eyacinths  in  glasses,  I  have  this  year 
had  acme  made  ou  a  plan  of  my  own, 
and  they  have  answered  thoroughly 
in  aU  respects.  They  have  the  addi- 
tional  advantages  of  being  simple 
■nd  eaaily  made  by  any  ordinary  oar- 
penter,  and  are  also  light  in  appear- 
acco.  I  have  a  circular  flat  piece  of 
wood  abont  4  inehes  in  diameter  lot 
the  glass  to  stand  on ;  into  this  is 
inserted  apiece  of  iron  wire,  which  is 
carried  upright  until  aboat  i  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  glass,  and  is 
then  bent  round  and  round  like  a 
eotfcacrew,  each  eirde  being  about 
8  inohee  in  diameter.  Your  readers 
will  perhaps  better  understand  what 


inthei; 


thflMeetinBpr>  isbly  had  certain propositio 
-fhe  held  is  hiB  hand.     This  letter*  hi 
wise  to  the  CommisBioners  except  by  report 
letter  apparently  reached  the  ears  of  the  Copiu;™""--"--Y  "IT 

>u^l  thta  Win  wnlalTB  the  idnaalion  o!  tie  ">°^';'j°' "f 
™,,p«^  to  nc«aii™a  to  UH  ft^? '"'  'n^M^i^lTc 
t.Lii>iFii  ths  RoTikl  Hmtlmllanil  Seortj  ma  H«r  nsjemj  "  y. 
wSt^.  cSt'w  "1  M«.«™=nt  M«  d^i™.  ol  cunu^  1 

^uSTuw  right.  o(  boUi  amji*  p™™!.  ^.^^'JS^hi^eta^ 


(Sigiud)  -  T.  A.  WKIOBT,  D«™i™)  —  "~ 

Now,  geDtlMDBn,  oontinned  the  Cb-irman.  you  ^i"  ■'>«^« 


a  lime,  gentlemen,  if  yon  i 
,  down  promptly,  bat  if  I  ai 
that  the  Conncil  thought  it 


fuaion  bbu'^ ..—  ^- 
The  r" '""""■- 
am  out  of  order  ] 
ou  will  aUoTi-  ma 
"sr4^  F™«.-We  have  not  he«d  a  word  of  the  lettr 
^^Th;cSi>i^.-Well.Iwill.ek  Mr.  aiohards.  the  A«i.t«it 
Secretary,  to  read  it  to  you  [l-^"',  A""rlit-,? 
A  MsioKB.— What  is  the  data  of  the  fetter? 

Her  Majeslw's  Commiasioners  [hear  anda  laiwbj. 

Anoffier  F«i.Low.-We  do  not  recognise  tiem.    "Who  w  tha 
letter  signed  by  ? ^ ^_^ _ 


1  mean  by  the  accompanying  rough 
■keteh.— £■  C,  Oakham. 


u-lSrCo^l^tb.RoTia  Eoniiollai.1  SodjW  i"^^''!fh3' 


•T  Th8  Soci.ty  to  "Iniit  to  tbe  Gh 
lis  flown  >h9wi  St  KeailEglon,  aU  tli 
«>  SoDdV':. ...  „„,.„  .„  h. 


on  to  lb*  SiMblUoa,  a.t»g 


Sjuinlh  Eaiport. 


BOYAL   HORTICDLTDBAL   SOCIETY. 
ADJOUBNED  GENERAL  MEETING. 

FBB«nABi  18th. 
Ths  adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  B"?^!  HortictJ- 

S>tt   C'n.  1     Tb.T.t"/.lTb.  C,l,ml..i...r.  .1  lb.  E.b.b.- 


itoDtDia  boWsn  lo  b«»  oao  liMoii  UOM  I"  «"  jiuuuu— 

,  b.  th.  Mit -idonU  to  b.  ^t«db/ nutwl  K 
"  *.  Tin  ™ce!ptB  from  the  Elhibilwn  BDl  u»i 
aurtns  (he  Eiliibiti™  to  be  eqnBUy  dl-ifled  l>et« 
ST^SeiMl.  OBlheoth«d»jioflhew«HiBn 
iSd  G^i..  to  b*  the  laop-rtj  <.(  the  Comintaiu,^ 


JmdiSe'Md  d^""/"^*  iw^whm  tho  Elblbilioni 
6.  When  the  Sooltiy  "«i'"  '  —r  •  aum 

T«rl.p«3limI'eUo»«'  Tieketi 

uf  ineh  eieeet.  kDd  the 


*     ■     U»  Sofieti  one-hall  o("b" 


.daeiilDtiiuiaaillim- 
euffliJili^g  ™de=*tion  (imd.  tot  "^  "^^■^^^J^T^TSw  raWl" 


in:e"'3«irtl,th.  aod^--"-" 


'  ^^^^^\o  H«  Kt^'icij^alM^^-m-" 


VMiiiitt7  so,  1878.  ] 
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Sir  Alfbed  Sladb.— It  ia  not  signed  by  Geniaral  Scott. 

Mr.  Shirlby  HiBBBOD.—Then  it  has  no  official  value  for  ns 
bere  to-day  [cheerB]. 

Mr.  A.  F.  GoDBON. — ^The  only  person  who  can  sign  the  com- 
xniuiication  is  General  Scott,  and  I  simply  ask  is  that  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  document  is — ^is  it,  in  point  of  fact,  not  signed 
by  Greneral  Scott  ? 

Sir  A.  Slabb. — The  first  communication  was  signed  by  General 
Scott. 

Mr.  WoosTBB  wished  to  know  whether  any  persons  other 
than  Fellows  were  present. 

The  CHAinacAN  said  he  had  not  taken  a  survey  of  the  Meeting, 
and  hence  was  perfectly  unprepared  to  answer  the  question,  but 
he  did  not  think  that  any  person  unconnected  with  the  Society 
would  take  part  in  the  Meeting. 

Mr.  A.  F.  GK)DsoN. — Any  person  who  is  not  a  FeUow,  and  votes 
upon  any  money  question,  may  be  prosecuted  for  f»ud  [loud 
laughter]. 

The  Chairman. — ^The  question  is  asked  whether  any  persons 
not  Fellows  are  present.  I  will  make  the  request  that  any  who 
axe  not  Fellows  will  withdraw  from  the  Meeting  [hear,  hear]. 

A  Gentlbman  asked  if  that  was  required  of  tliose  who  held 
extra  tickets  from  Fellows  ?  He  had  no  intention  of  voting  or 
exposing  himself  to  the  heavy  penalties  with  which  they  were 
threatened  [laughter].  He  had  always  availed  himself  of  the 
two-guinea  transferable  ticket,  but  if  that  hospitality  was  with- 
drawn he  should  retire  [hear  and  laughter]. 

The  Chai&ican.— Then  I  do  request  that  if  there  is  any  voting, 
only  those  will  vote  who  have  the  power  to  give  a  vote  [ap- 
plause]. 

^  A  Fellow— Let  only  those  who  have  paid  their  subseriptions 
▼ote  [oh I  interruption,  and  question].  It  is  a  very  pertinent 
question  that  only  those  who  have  the  right  to  vote  should  do 

'80  [hear  and  cheers]. 

.     The  Chaibman.— There  is  nothiujif  befoie  the  Meeting,  and  I 

^should  be  obliged  if  you  will  allow  it  to  proceed  [interruption]. 
A  Fellow  remarked  that  they  were  all  ready  and  willinff  to 

Vay  their  subscriptions,  but  t^ey  should  like  to  know  what 
arms  they  were  going  to  have  ?  [loud  cries  of  hear]. 

General  Scott  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  mere  question 
at  present  before  the  Meeting  was  as  to  the  letter  read  to  them 
being  signed  by  Mr.  Wright.  It  seemed  to  be  supposed  that 
there  was  some  hidden  mystery  about  this ;  but  perhaps  the 
Meeting  would  allow  him  to  inform  them  that  he  had  been 
present  at  a  meeting  held  that  day  of  the  Committee  duly 
authorised  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  within  certain 
limits  to  recommend,  or  not  to  peeommend,  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  conducted  with  the  Council  of  the  Society.  It  was 
stated  in  the  letter  that  the  Committee  of  Management  would 
not  be  prepared  to  recommend  to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
the  terms  named  in  the  letter  of'  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  He*  (Greneral  Scott)  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  whatever,  if  it  weze  necessary,  to  have  Mr.  Wright's 
name  scratched  oul^  and  his  own  name  substituted.  Perhaps 
after  that  explanation  the  Meeting  would  not  think  that  neces- 
sary [a  laugn] .  He  must  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  of  another 
maitter,  even  although  he  were  out  of  order  in  domg  so  [oh, 
oh].    A  gentleman  stated  he  (General  Scott)  was  Secretary  to 

the  Boysd  Commissioners 

Mr.  A.  F.  Godson. — ^And  to  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society 
^^o  [cheers]. 

General  Soott. — ^Well,  the  meaning  is  the  same.    I  am  the 

'""^ectetary  to  the  Commissioners,  and  also  to  the  Boyal  Horti- 

^  Cultural  Society,  and  if  I  am  acting  in  these  two  capacities  it  is 

jour  own  fault  [loud  cries  of  oh,  and  interruption],  and  I  now 

place  my  resignation  in  your  hands  [cries  of  oh,  and  uproar]. 

r '  If  ypu  tnink  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  I  will  resign  [cheers 

4nd  cries  of  no]. 

A  Fellow. — ^What  is  the  motion  before  the  chair  ? 

The  Chairman. — There  is  no  motion  before  the  chair  at  all. 
The  letter,  as  far  as  I  can  read  it,  and  I  cannot  understand  it  in 
any  other  way,  is  to  the  effect  that  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
will  not  assent  to  the  propositions  on  the  paper  before  you,  and, 
therefore,  they  say,  that  reverting  to  the  subsisting  agreements 
between  the  Society  and  the  Committee  of  Management,  they  are 
desirous  of  co*onerating  with  the  Council  in  effecting  arrange- 
ments which  will  promote  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  tne 
oublic  who  may  visit  the  Horticultural  Gardens  and  the  Exhi- 
Dition. 

A  Fellow. — ^What  does  that  mean  ?  [Cheers]. 

The  Chaibscan. — ^We  do  not  know  what  it  means  [loud  laugh- 
ter, and  cries  of  oh]. 

The.  Fellow. — ^What  course  does  the  Council  propose  to 
adopt? 

The  Chairman. — ^I  can  only  give  my  own  private  opinion. 
The  Council  have  met  and  received  this  document,  and  if  you 
ask  what  it  is — ^it  is  this,  that  we  as  the  Council  or  you  as  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  have  a  right  to  determine  under  the  old 
arrangements  made  nrom  time  to  time  that  you  have  a  right  to 
the  conservatory  [hear],  and  to  the  arcades  [hear],  and  to  stop 


if  you  please  any  one  coming  out  of  the  Exhibition  into  your 
gardens  [loud  cheers].  All  this  you  have  a  right  to  do,  but  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  whether  it  is  politic  or  not  for  you  to  do  so. 
I  am  only  expressing  my  own  private  opinion.  You  have  a 
right  to  make  such  arrangements  as  to  admit  into  the  Crardens 
from  the  Exhibition  anybody  or  nobody  [cheers]. 

Sir  A.  Slade  said  he  believed  they  were  assembled  that  day 
to  resume  the  discussion  on  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Beport  of  the  Council  for  the  past  year. 

The  Chaibuan. — Certainly,  that  is  the  question. 

A  Fellow. — That  Beport  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  Chair- 
man. 

•  • 

Sir  A.  Slade. — ^I  beg  your  pardon,  the  fact  is  quite  different. 
The  Chairman  had  informed  him  that  he  was  right  in  assuming 
that  they  had  met  to  resume  the  question  whether  the  Beport 
of  the  Council  be  received  or  not.    Now,  he  (Sir  A.  Slade),  pro- 
posed to  offer  a  few  remarks  to  the  Meeting  to  show  why  it  was 
that  this  Beport  should  not  be  received  and  adopted  by  the 
Meeting.   In  the  Beport  there  was  this  special  paragraph,  "  The 
Council,  looking  to  the  position  of  matters  and  the  necessity  of 
circumstances,  are  satisfied  that  their  policy  in  this  respect  was 
wise  and  ought  to  be  persisted  in."    He  maintained  that  their 
policy  was  not  wise  and  ou^ht  not  to  be  persisted  in  [cheers  and 
no].    What  was  their  pohcyof  last  year?    It  was  to  allow  a 
jgreat  many  of  the  Exhibition  people  into  our  gardens,  thus 
sacrificing  our  rights  and  privileges  [loud  cheers].    The  only 
possible  excuse  lor  it  could  be  a  financial  success ;  but  what 
was  the  result  of  last  year's  finance  ?    It  was  dinned  into  out 
ears  that  we  were  able  in  1862  and  1871  to  pay  our  rent,  but 
they  did  not  tell  us  what  we  were  able  to  do  in  1872— also  an 
Exhibition  year  [cries  of  hear,  hear].    He  had  looked  into  the 
accounts  ana  the  result  was,  that  at  the  end  of  1872  instead  of 
being  enabled  after  the  sacrifice  of  their  privacy  and  comfort  to 
pay  weir  rent — ^^£2400— which  was  the  extreme  amount  of  rent 
they  could  have  ever  to  pay,  because  they  were  not  liable  for  it 
unless  they  made  it — ^they  only  had  a  oalance  of  under  J£200. 
And  what  did  the  CouncU  do  ?     They  paid  the  Exhibition 
Commissioners  ^£1200  of  our  money,  £900  of  which  ought  to 
have  remained  in  our  hands.    He  hoped  he  was  wrong,  but  that 
fact  of  itself  called  for  a  Committee  of  Investigation  into  the 
accounts  [hear  and  cheers].    That  was  the  result  of  their  policy 
of  last  year,  and  they  stated  they  were  going  to  persist  in  it. 
They  had  then  a  proposal  of  the  Exhibition  Commissioners  to 
the  Council,  in  wbicn  they  asked  the  latter  what  answer  they 
were  going  to  make  so  that  they  might  join  the  policy  they 
were  going  to  persist  in.    What  was  it  they  had  in  the  letter? 
What  did  the  Counoil   say?     They  earnestly  entreated  thd 
attendance  of  the  FeUows  to   support  them  in  that  policy 
whieh  had  been  so  disastrous  to  the  Society  and  its  Fellows* 
They  were  told  that  if  these  arrangements  were  carried  out 
they  would  result  in  a  balance  of  JgS^X)  in  favour  of  the  CounoiL 
He  should  not  go  into  these  facts  because  his  honourable  Mend 
Mr.  Hardcastle  was  prepared  to  follow  him,  and  show  that  they 
would  lose  many  thousands — ^that  they  would  have  enormous 
losses  by  giving  away  Je30,000,  ^£40,000,  or  iB50,000  worth  of  tickets 
to  the  Exhibition  Commissioners  [cheers].  Gen.  Scott  told  them 
that  as  honest  men  they  ought  to  pay  their  rent,  and  that  tbey 
could  not  pay  it  unless  they  made  some  such  arrangement  as 
these  with  the  Commissioners.    That  was  a  very  taking  phrase, 
but  it  had  no  foundation  [applause].    They  ought  to  carry  out 
their  arrangements  but  no  more.    Honest  men  carried  out  their 
agreements  willingly,  but  dishonest  men  were  forced  to  do  it 
[hear].    In  the  Boyal  Charter,  §185,  he  found  it  stated  that  the 
oisposal  of  the  receipts  of  the  Gardens  was  to  be  made  in  the 
following  way :  First,  that  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  thd 
Gardens  were  to  be  charged  to  the  receipts ;  and  secondly,  the 
interest  on  the  debentures ;  and  thirdly,  the  sum  of  j£2400  to 
the  Commissioners  as  rent  "  if  the  receipts  should  be  adequate 
for  such  payment  [loud  cheers]  after  retaining  for  ther  said 
Society  the  sums  authorised  for  the  expenses  and  interest ;  but 
otherwise  such  a  sum  only  as  shall  be  equal  from  year  to  year 
to  the  residue  of  the  receipts  after  the  sums  in  precedence." 
So  that  the  Society  were  only  called  upon  as  **  honest  men  "  to 
pay  what  they  had  left  after  defraying  their  expenses.    What, 
then,  did  General  Scott  and  the  Council  mean  by  saying  that  as 
'* honest  men"  they  ous^ht  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other? 
^cheers] .    They  were  told  that  if  they  did  not  pay  their  rent 
m  five-  years  they  could  be  turned  out  of  the  Gardens.    That 
was  not  so  if  they  paid  in  any  five  years  JS2400,  which,  he  be- 
lieved, they  could  do  by  means  of  their  own  finances  if  it  were 
left  to  the  management  of  the  Council,  and  that  the  latter  were 
independent  of  the  Commissioners   [loud  cheers].     But  the 
extraordinary  fact  was  that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Council  were  also  members  of  the  Exhibition  Commission. 
The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  the  head  of  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sion, and  General  Scott  was  the  principal  secretary  [hear,  hear], 
and  he  was  told  there  were  two  other  Commissioners  on  the 
Council  board.    He  had  shown  the  Meeting  quite  enough  to 
convince  them  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  was  not  inde- 
pendent of  the  Exhibition  Commissioners,  and  that  the  Society 
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had  not  iftir  play  [lond  eheexil.  Now,  let  them  discnsB  the 
policy  which  tne  Council  said  they  were  determined  to  carry 
out,  and  it  was  for  the  Meeting  to  say  if  that  was  the  policy 
they  wished  their  Council  to  persist  in.  It  was  quite  evident 
the  CommissionerB  wanted  something  Tery  badly  from  the 
Society.  The  Exhibition  was  practically  in  two  halves — one  on 
this  Bide,  and  the  other  at  Prince's  Gate.  He  belieyed  that 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Society  not  one  person  could  pass 
through  their  property,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  very 
serious  thing  for  the  £ixhibition  Commissioners  if  they  had  to 
pay  a  yery  handsome  sum  to  the  Society  [great  laughter] .  If 
ne  had  the  bargain  to  strilLe  he  should  make  them  pay  smartly 
[renewed  laugnter].  But  what  did  the  Council  say?  They 
wanted  absolutely  to  pass  all  the  Exhibition  visitors  over  the 
Gardens  without  any  payment  whatever  [no,  no,  from  the 
Council].  Well,  without  an^r  payment  for  that  particular  pri- 
vilege [cheers].  The  Council  said  "no,  no,"  but  he  referred 
now  to  the  financial  scheme  in  the  Report,  and  the  first  clause 
stated  that  the  Society  was  to  admit  to  the  Gardens  all  visitors, 
except  on  Sundays;  and  the  second  clause  gave  this  quid  pro 

2U0f  thMb  the  Fellows  were  to  be  entitled  to  one  non-transferable 
icket  for  the  Gardens  for  each  guinea — that  was,  they  were  to 
give  up  the  privilege  of  introducing,  as  four- guinea  Fellows, 
every  day  six  persons,  for  the  magnificent  present  of  four  non- 
transfexable  tickets  for  the  annual  oazaar  [laughter  and  cheers]. 
That  was  not  the  policy  he  wished  to  see  followed  [cheers]. 
The  question  amounted  to  this — **  Shall  we  admit  the  Exhibition 
visitors  to  our  Gardens,  and  if  we  do,  what  shall  they  pay  ?" 
Of  course,  there  was  a  further  question — ''  Shall  we  refuse  it 
altogether,  and  cut  ourselves  adrift  from  the  Commissioners, 
and  stand  by  ourselves  on  our  own  account?"  Mr.  Hardcastle 
would  show  them  that  when  they  did  so  they  would  have  a  large 
surplus.  Last  year  they  made  JE1800  out  of  the  Birmingham 
Show,  and  that  alone  would  form  the  foundation  of  a  very  re- 
•pectable  sinking  fund.  In  1871  they  paid  their  rent,  and  they 
were  perfectly  safe  until  1876  if  they  paid  ^92400  in  that  year. 

A  ]?ELLow. — You  are  bound  to  apply  the  surplus  of  the  year. 

Sir  A.  Slidx. — ^Yes,  but  the  surplus  only  of  the  receipts  of  the 
Gardens,  not  the  surplus  of  Shows  at  Bath  or  elsewhere.  He 
could  assure  the  Meeting  he  was  i>erfectly  up  in  his  sublect,  and 
that  they  would  not  find  him  astray  [laughter] .  He  felt  certain 
that  the  majority  of  i>erson8  in  that  room  were  London  Fellows, 
and  he  asked  them  to  look  at  the  disastrous  policy  which  the 
Council  asked  them  to  persist  in.  The  Gardens  would  be  perfectly 
xuined,  and  if  they  went  into  them  to  enjoy  horticulture  they 
would  find  them  filled  with  Exhibition  visitors  who  came  there 
to  eat  their  sandwiches  [hear  and  a  laugh].  The  charter  stated 
that  the  object  of  the  Gardens  was  for  the  improvement  of 
hortioulture,  useful  and  ornamental,  and  the  arcades  were  made 
to  keep  the  gardens  from  further  encroachments.  What  pur- 
pose Old  they  serve  now?     Why,  they  were  usel  as  exnibi 


oi  the  Council,  as  it  at  present  stands,  cannot  be  received  by  tbe 
Meeting,  and  that  it  be  not  adopted  [loud  cheers^. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Gk>i>Box  rose  to  ask  a  question  respectmg  the  balance 
■heets,  two  of  which  he  held  in  his  hands,  which  were  issued  by 
the  same  auditors  and  dated  the  same  day.  Both  were  sent 
from  the  Horticultural  Society  to  him,  and  one  showed  a  differ- 
ence in  income  from  the  other  as  between  i:18,600  and  £15,800. 
Which  of  these  balance  sheets  were  they  discussing  ? 

A  Fellow. — ^Are  we  dealing  at  all  with  the  balance  sheets  ? 
The  CHAiBifAN. — ^No,  sir,  we  are  not. 
Mr.  GoDsoK. — The  balance  sheet  is  in  the  Report. 
Several  Fellows. — None  of  us  have  received  it  [hear,  hear]. 
A  Membeb  asked  what  was  the  precise  object  Sir  A.  Slade 
had  in  view. 

Sir  C.  Daubxny.— At  the  Meeting  this  day  week,  Lord  Henry 
Lennox  said  he  should  embody  Sir  A.  Slade's  resolutions  in  Uie 
Report,  and  make  them  a  part  of  it. 

Sir  A.  Slade. — ^We  are  here,  I  take  it,  to  consider  the  Report 
of  the  Council.  I  did  not  press  my  resolutions  last  day,  and 
Lord  Henry  Lennox  said  he  should  not  do  anything  until  the 
answer  of  the  Council  was  given. 

A  Fellow. — Should  we  not  simply  waste  our  time  by  going 
into  the  accounts  ?    I  have  not  seen  them. 

Mr.  Godson. — But  I  have  [laughter]. 

A  Fellow  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  before  the  AnTiwi^l 
Meeting  the  accounts  should  be  circulated  amongst  the  Fellows, 
so  that  thev  could  discuss  them  and  agree  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  Altnough  he  was  a  Fellow  of  long  standing,  he  had  not 
seen  the  Report  or  accounts  [obi. 

Mr.  LiooiNs  thought  there  had  been  a  great  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Council  [hear,  and  no]  in  some  things.  He 
thought  it  the  most  monstrous  thing  that  he  had  ever  read — 
that  document  which  the  Council  askedthem  to  support  [cheers, 
and  no].  He  thought  it  a  most  disgraceful  thing  that  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  should  be  ruled  by  General  Scott,  a  double 
Secretary,  who  sat  at  a  Board  which  was  in  direct  antagonism 


to  the  Conndl  [oh,  and  intemptionl.  He  thought  it  a  grea^ 
piece  of  effrontery  that  the  Council  ahould  recommend  that 
General  Scott  should  hold  that  position  [hear,  no,  and  con- 
fusion]. He  thought  it  monstrous  to  have  as  their  Secretary 
the  Secretaiy  of  an  Exhibition  which  ought  to  have  been  wonn^ 
up  long  ago — ^which  should  have  been  utilised  for  the  publio 
good  instead  of  being  kept  as  a  huge  bazaar  to  the  great  ininry 
of  the  tradesmen  of  the  country  [hear,  and  laughter].  Th]& 
Society  ought  not  to  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  Com- 
missioners like  these.  What  did  they  actually  see  taking  place  ? 
The  noble  soldiers  of  Great  Britain  whitewashing,  under  General 
Scott,  the  ceilings  of  the  Exhibition  [cries  of  question,  and 
much  uproar] .  He  had  been  invited  there  to  discuss  the  Report^ 
and  he  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

The  Chaibxan. — ^According  to  one  of  the  bye-laws,  the  printed 
copy  of  the  balance  sheets  may,  seven  days  previous  to  the 
Meeting,  be  given  to  any  member  applying  for  tne  same. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Godson. — Which  is  the  baJance  sheet  I  am  asked  to 
believe  ? 

General  Scott  in  reply  said  there  was  a  balance  sheet  as 
between  the  Commissioners  and  tiie  Society.  His  own  opinion 
was  that  the  Society  and  the  Commissioners  were  partners,  and 
for  this  reason — that  after  they  paid  their  rental  and  debenture 
debt,  the  profits  were  divided  oetween  the  two  [hear,  hear}. 
One  of  these  statements  was  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the 
Charter  to  meet  this  case  of  partnership  between  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  Society;  we  other  m  conformity  with  a 
request  of  the  Fellows  at  a  meeting  a  few  years  ago,  that  the 
accounts  should  be  drawn  up  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  Fellows 
should  see  what  the  receipts  were  and  were  not.  If  anything 
was  to  blame  for  having  a  double  account,  it  was  the  same 
disorder  in  carrying  on  such  a  meeting  as  the  present  which 
led  to  that  result  [loud  cries  of  order  and  no].  But  it  was  the 
case.  This  second  statement  had  been  drawn  up  in  conformity 
with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  general  body  of  the  Fellows. 
And  with  reference  to  the  flower  shows  not  appearing  in  the 
Commissioners'  accounts,  they  ought  not,  because  it  would 
make  a  difference  between  the  two  statements.  With  reference 
to  the  gains  to  be  made  by  the  country  shows,  although  he 
had  been  a  little  abused  that  day,  he  had  had  a  principal  huid  in 
starting  them.  But,  then,  at  Oxford,  there  was  a  loss  of  £SO0, 
at  Leicester  they  made  nothing,  and  for  the  last  six  years 
their  total  receipts  on  this  account  had  been  only  £1800.  If 
there  was  a  paxinership  between  the  two  bodies  it  may  have 
served  to  stave  off  difficulties  in  the  past.  As  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  should  only  be  too  happy  to  be  released  from  such  a 
position  as  he  occupied  [no,  no*].  Kather  than  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  Council  individually,  the  Meeting  should  consider  whether 
they  were  prepared  to  pass  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Council 
or  not,  ana  in  saying  that  he  believed  he  spoke  the  sentiments 
of  the  Council  [hear,  hear]. 

A  Fellow  remarked  that  if  the  Couhcil  had  mixed  the  pro- 
perty in  partnership,  it  was  not  quite  clear  that  the  Council  had 
not  a  right  to  share  in  the  profits  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners [a  laugh].  He  thought  it  probable  the  Court  of 
Chancery  might  say  they  were. 

Mr.  LiNDSAT  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  those  who  had 
come  there  to  oppose  the  policy  of  the  Council  did  not  want  to 
oppose  the  legitimate  harmony  which  should  exist  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Society  [hear,  hear] .  Thev  felt  it  to  be  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  Society  that  it  should  be  in  hannony 
with  the  Commissioners,  but  they  also  felt  that  the  policy  of 
the  Commissioners  tended  entirely  in  the  one  direction.  He 
felt,  as  a  niember  of  the  Society,  that  did  the  policy  of  the 
Commissioners  prevail,  all  his  interest  in  the  Society  would  be 
gone  altogether.  As  a  four-guinea  subscriber,  he  felt  that  the 
tickets  under  the  new  policy  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  him, 
and  that  he  believed  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Fellows  [hear,  hear] .  It  was  jiroposed  to  take  away  the  pri< 
vileges  of  the  Fellows  in  order  to  enable  the  Exhibition  visitors 
to  cross  the  Gardens  to  partake  of  tea  and  coffee.  He  looked 
upon  it  as  a  great  misfortune  that  the  Exhibition  should  be- 
there  at  all,  for  it  was  the  ruin  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  was 
ruinous  to  the  tradesmen  [hear  and  laugnter].  He  thought 
that  when  there  were  two  parties  to  an  unaertaking  there  ought 
to  be  a  certain  amoimt  of  harmony  and  courtesy  between  them, 
so  that  if  either  made  a  concession  that  party  ought  to  have  a 
quid  pro  quo  [hear,  hear].  What  was  proposed  would  be  a 
direct  loss  to  them  individually  and  collectively.  The  Council 
said  they  should  act  in  harmony  with  the  Commissioners,  but 
the  latter  had  proposed  a  scheme  which  took  away  all  the 
Fellows'  privileges,  and  he  thought  the  way  in  which  it  w  as- 
attempted  to  settle  the  business  was  not  creditable  to  the 
Council  [hear,  hear] .  The  Council  said  if  this  policy  was  not 
adopted  they  would  resign — that  they  had  come  with  tnat  alter- 
native. He  had  come  prepared  to  say  that  a  Council  which 
took  up  that  position  ought  not  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
Fellows,  and  ought  to  resign  [cheers].  They  now  told  the 
Meeting  that  question  was  not  before  them  because  the  Com> 
missioners  had  withdrawn  it.    Seeing  the  eztxaordinaiy  policy 
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/OUBNUi  or  HOSnOULTOBB  AND  OOTTAQI  OABDBITBB. 


which  the  Conncil  wars  prapjtnd  to  Tccommnid,  ha  felt  it  hit  I 

duty  to  KcoDd  the  modao  that  thii  HeetiDg  do  not  leceWe  or 
•d(n>t  the  Keport  ol  the  Council  Fbekr  ftud  eheen]. 

Mr.  C.  Futhtz  Stevaht  uid  he  •bonid  be  h&ppy  to  second 
the  motion  piopoeed  bj  Sir  Alfred  SUde. 

Hr.  A1.LIK  BBDci  oomplkined  that  no  notice  of  the  praTJoiu 
meeting  had  been  aiven  him,  end  no  Doti(»  last  night  of  the 
pesent  Meeting.  He  thought  that  i(  their  pdviiesee  were  to  j 
be  affected  in  the  way  intended  by  the  Council,  it  onght  to  ! 
be  dona  cocrteooily  aa  a  qoeition  of  good  faith  and  gentle-  | 
manly  feeling  aa  mnch  u  a  qQeation  of  people  acting  for  them 
to  protect  their  ictereata,  and  not  the  inteteste  of  Her  : 
MajBrty'g     Exhibition*  Commiaiioneri    of    I85I.      The    whole 

Section  Beemed  one  ol  much  wider  ground  than  one  merely  u  I 
tween  the  Fellom  and 
the  Conncil.  He  made  the 
ehai^  that  good  faith  bad 
not  been  kept  by  the  Conncil 
to  the  Fellowi  [hear,  hear]. 
They  onght  to  consider  the 
circnmstancei  under  which 
the  whole  of  that  neighbonr- 
hood  had  been  improved — 
nnder  what  circometances 
bad    taken    their 


people     bad 


b^t  : 


moneyhadbeenpntintothe  ■ 
pockets  of  people  who  owned 
the  land,  wheiJuer  Commie- 
■ioners  or  not — and  into  the 
ockets  ot  contiactore  who 
oilt  the  honaes — and  how 
the  Talne  of  the  property 
bad  been  iacreaaed  tlood 
chean].  One  of  the  chief 
indnoemeute  lor  coming  to 
that  neif^honrhood  wai  the 

Siwer  to  go  into  the  Boyal 
DTticQltnnl  Society's  Ciar- 
dens  (hear,  hear].  They 
wanted  it  for  thenxeelvea, 
their  tamUiss,  and  irienda, 
and  there  were  very  few 
people  in  the  neighboarhood 
who  had  not  taken  tickets 
for  the  Royal  Hortioultoral 
Gardens,  who  were  not  en- 
titled to  the  privilegea  of 
these  Oardeos,  and  wboidid 
sot  look  npon  it  aa  a  ques- 
tion much  wider  than  that 
merely  between  the  Fellows 
and  the  Council  as  to 
whether  the  privileges  ot 
the  Oaidena  were  to  be 
reserved  far  the  Fellows  of 
the  Society  [hear,  hear], 
Theeawere  the  views  he  had 
intended  to  bring  before  the 
Meeting  had  ^e  CooncU 
persisted  in  moving  th« 
adoption  of  the  Report.  Aa 
it  wse  they  had  fimnd  the 
Conncil  ont  [load  cheers]. 
They  had  fonnd  ont  what 
the  Conncil  were  doing.  As 
a  body,  one- half  of  the  Conn- 
cil belonged  to  the  Royal 


^ ,  to  act  harmonionaly  with  those  who  were  tl 

[hear,  hear].  He  wished  that  these  G-ardena  and  the  buildinga 
surronuding  them,  and  the  Albert  Hall,  should  work  as  far  na 
posaibls  in  noion — one  with  the  other,  so  aa  to  confer  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  on  the  place  [hear  and  no^.  At  the  same  time 
they  had  to  consider  what  were  their  own  rights  and  privilegea 
respecting  the  Gardena,  and  he  thonght  that  the  conditions 
offered  to  them  were  absolutely  nnaatisfactory.  as  the  moat 
valuable  of  their  privilegea  would  be  taken  away  without  getting 
anythine  in  return  Tbear,  hear].     If  the  Council  had  rednced 

-" -nher  of  ti  "    ' 

"1  have  aaaented    to  B-^-  — „-^ 

some  ot  the  subseqneL. 

clause  a  not  sipreaaed  ao 
clearly  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  then  he  could  have  giveii 
the  propositiona  his  hearty 
auppart.  Aa  it  was,  he  de- 
chued  to  join  i 

men  sitting  nt  the  Council- 
table  [criea  of  bear] ;  in- 
deed, he  felt  strongly  that 
such  impntatiouB  ought 
never  to  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Bnuca.— Oh,  no  im- 
pntationa  were  made. 

The  Cbaibiiin.  —  Well, 
eentlomen,  the  queation  be- 
fore QB  is— Whether  the  Re- 
port of  the  Conncil  be  or  be 
not  adopted  ? 
_  A  Fellow^— That  Report, 


In 


withdra 


<r  until  this 


The  Chji 
was  placed  over  until  tl 
day  for  consideration,  it  1 
ing  agreed  that  ceitaiit  re- 
solutiona  of  Sir  Alfred  Slade 
were  added  by  the  Council. 
The  Council  dd  adopt  those 
reaolutions  in  their  Report. 

Sir    A.    Slade.— I   think 

A  FALLOW,— The  Com- 
miSBionen  tendei  an  agree- 
msnt  to  the  CounclL  of  thia 
Society. 

Sir  A.  Slade.— No;  tho 
Council  tender  it. 

The  Fellow.— No,  I  am 
stating  the  case  correctly. 
The  Council  intend  propos- 
ing certain  modifications  in 
the  agreement. 

The  CauBMix, — Yon  are 


The    E 


Bsrkeria  Blagus.    (For  deiajptioii  sea  ps«s  166.} 


General  Scott  (intermpting).— I  am  the  only  one  belonBing 
to  the  Eihibition  of  1851.  "    " 

Mr.  BBOCB.—What  about  Mr.  Kelk  ? 
Mr.  Kelx.— I  am  not  one  ot  them. 


iTithdrawn  because  they 

•~  -'  -anfldence  bronght 

laUnga  npon  it  are 


are  ashamed  of  it,  and  if  tht.o  »  a  on. 
forward  we  will  let  them  find  ont  what 
[cheers]. 

The  CHAnmAK,— The  Duke  of  Bucclench  has  not  attended  the 
Conncil  meetings  et  all.  I  may  say  that  notices  of  the  Meeting 
were  inserted  in  the  Timet  and  Siandard,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
to  see  so  iull  a  Meeting. 

Mr.  Haoohtoh  thought  a  apodal  notice  ought  to  have  been 
""*"   "'  "  important  a  Meeting  aa  that    [hear,  hear].     This 
ioae  in  which  the  Fellows  did 

._  ..iusaot  the  ordinary  businesB  of 

a  meeting.  He  had  come  to  the  Meeting  with  a  wish  to  sapport 
the  Conncil,  and  be  thonght  they  were  in  some  sort  partners 
with  tho  CommisMonerB.  The  provisiona  read  by  Sir  Alfred 
SUde  allowed  that  the  Society  held  their  land  upon  most  favour- 


is  quite  an  exceptional  caae  t< 


I  do  n ___ 

oeptancB  of  them  by  this 
Society,  HerMajesty'B  Com- 
miBsionars  withdraw  their 

fropoaaU.     That  being  so, 
do  not  Bee  howit  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Council  to  lay 
Ibeae    propositions    before 
the  Meeting, 
Sir  A.  Slabs.— They  have  not  withdrawn  the  propositiona. 
The  CHArauiN.— This  document  baa  never  before  been  sent  to 
Her  Majesty's  CommiBsionera.     Wo  knew  nothing  of  what  tho 
Commisaionera  thought  until  this  morning,  whan  we  received 
tho  letter  I  have  read  to  you.    We  have  nothing  to  do  with  tho 
Commieaionerfl.  mind,  in   this  matter.      The   Council    are  not 
inBuenced  by  them  in  any  way  whatever.     Knowing  thiB  doca- 
mant  was  coming  before  you  to-day  for  your  aasent  or  diaap- 

?roTal,  the  Council  recommended  a  courao  for  your  adoption, 
hat  is  eiactly  where  it  ia.    We  have  nothing  further  to  do  in 
ttiis  matter  than  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  Commissioners 
meeting  us.      According  to  this  proposal,  they  aay 


arrangements  previouBlv  to  this  correspondence.     The  c 
u— "That  tho  Report  of  tho  Council  be  not  adopted." 

Mr.  EiEBBRD  rose  to  move  an  amendment  ("cries  of  "  order,' 
and  "  divide.":  He  should  be  very  brief.  Last  week  they  were 
taken  by  sorprise,  and  to-day  also.  It  seemed  to  him  advisable 
to  make  terms  with  the  CommisBioners  if  they  eonld- [^"o,no]— 
aDd  lor  the  fntnre  to  keep  as  far  apart  from  them  a»  they  oonld 
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[Hear,  hear.]  To  do  all  these  things  would  require  time, 
because  a  considerable  majority  of  the  meeting  had  not  mastered 
the  elements  of  the  case.  Li^e  Mr.  Godson  he  had  looked  at 
the  balance-sheets — one  showing  i;13,000  odd  and  the  other 
£1M,000  odd — ^and  he  required  time  to  know  what  they  meant. 
There  could  be  no  good  reason  for  taking  the  Fellows  by  surprise. 
If  the  Commissioners  wanted  an  answer  immediately,  in  order 
to  prepare  their  programme,  they  should  be  told  the  Society 
required  time  ;  and  if  they  could  not  prepare  their  programme, 
it  was  no  affair  of  the » Society.  He  begged  to  move  that  the 
Meeting  be  adjourned  to  that  day  week.     [No,  and  time.] 

The  amendment  havihg  been  seconded,  was  put  to  the  Meet- 
ijog  by  the  Chairman,  and  declared  lost. 

Sir  CouTTS  Lindsay,  Bart.,  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
Council  should  have  caused  such  a  feeling  amongst  the  deben- 
ture-holders. He  thought  that,  as  had  been  already  expressed, 
it  was  a  great  mistake  for  the  Council  not  to  have  given  all  the 
debenture-holders  due  warning  and  information  of  what  was 
goin^  to  take  place  [hear,  hear].  The  Fellows  had  been,  in  a 
certain  sense,  trapped  into  a  course  they  did  not  think  right. 

The  Chaiiuian  tnen  put  the  motion  that  the  Beport  of  the 
Council  be  not  adopted. 

When  the  question  was  put.  Sir  A.  Slade,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  front  seats,  stood  up,  and  loudly  addressing  the  Meeting  (to 
which  the  Chairman  was  only  partially  audible),  said  to  them  a 
couple  of  times  "  Hands  up  against  the  Council." 

The  result  of  the  show  of  hands  as  decided  by  the  Chairman 
was  as  follows — For  Sir  A.  Slade's  motion,  86 ;  against  it,  14. 
3^jority  in  favour  of  motion,  72.  The  result  of  the  voting  was 
received  with  loud  and  prolonged  cheers. 

Sir  A.  Slade,  addressing  the  Chairman,  said.  Have  you  any 
announcement  to  make  to  us  ? 

The  Chattcman. — ^I  have  no  doubt  the  Council  wiU  place  their 
rengnations  in  your  hands.  Allow  me  to  say  I  can  make  no 
proposition  as  a  Council  until  the  Council  meets,  when  you  will 
Isam  what  our  feeling  is  on  the  expression  of  opinion  of  the 
Meeting  to-day,  and  that  will  be  as  soon  as  we  can  meet 
together. 

Sir  A.  Slade. — ^A  great  many  Fellows  have  come  here  to-day 
from  a  great  distance  at  a  great  expense.  When  are  we  to  have 
an  answer  ? 

Several  Fellows. — ^Adjourn  for  an  hour  [no,  no]. 

The  Chaisman. — No.  The  Council  will  take  time  to  consider 
the  question. 

A  Fellow  remarked  that  when  they  had  upon  the  Council  a 
body  of  gentlemen  of  such  ability,  and  who  had  paid  such  at- 
tention to  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  they  could  not  ask  them  to 
give  an  immediate  answer  to  the  vote  just  passed,  which  he 
assumed  they  took  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  [hear,  hear]. 
It  was  a  vote  ver^  warmly  expressing  that  the  majority  of  the 
Society  did  not  join  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  Council. 
There  were  many  gentlemen,  no  doubt,  on  the  Council  who 
would  be  inclined  to  give  a  further  consideration  to  the  matter 
[order,  and  chair]. 

Sir  A.  Slade. — ^I  heard  Lord  Henry.  Lennox  say  the  Council 
would  resign. 

Mr.  Kblk. — ^We  are  only  a  part  of  the  Council,  and  it  would 
not  be  right  for  us  to  speak  for  our  colleagues.  As  we  of  the 
Council  present  feel,  I  can  say  we  will  place  our  resignation  in 
tiie  hands  of  the  Society  [cheers] . 

Mr.  Lindsay. — The  Coimcil  is  composed  of  gentlemen  who 
will  not  play  any  tricks  [^hear,  hear].  And  I  shall  now  move  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
oonducted  the  proceedings  on  the  present  occasion  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  Haedcastlb,  M.F.,  cordially  seconded  the  motion  and 
hoped  the  Chairman  in  acknowledging  the  vote  would  pledge 
himself  and  his  colleagues  to  resign  their  positions  in  the 
Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  [no,  cheers,  and 
much  interruption  J .  He  did  not  mean  that  they  should  resign 
as  individuals,  but  as  a  body  [no,  no,  and  hear  hear],  because  if 
individual  members  resigned  the  gentlemen  now  present  could 
elect  persons  to  take  their  places,  so  that  th^  would  not  hare 
the  old  Council  there  again  [cries  of  adjourn  for  a  fortnight]. 

A  Fellow  proposed  that  Sir  A.  Slade  and  Mr.  Hardcastle, 
M.P.,  should  be  appointed  as  a  Committee,  to  confer  with  the 
Council  [no,  no]. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chairiian. — Let  me  just  bring  you  to  common  sense. 
The  afifairs  of  the  Societv  must  go  on.  It  is  quite  right  and 
proper  we,  as  a  Council,  should  resign ;  there  is  no  alternative. 
In  the  meantime  something  should  be  done  to  see  that  the 
affairs  of  the  Society  ^o  on  properly.  It  would  not  be  right  for 
ns  to  say,  "  We  all  resign,  and  do  your  best "  [hear,  hear  J.  We 
will  do  our  best  xmtil  you  find  some  one  to  take  in  hand  the 
reins  of  government  of  the  Society.  We  have  all  done  our  best, 
and  we  will  continue  to  do  so  until  a  general  meeting  is  called, 
when  you  will  have  to  elect  as  a  Council  those  men  who  will  do 
what  is  right  and  proper  in  your  minds.  That  is  the  common- 
sense  vittw  of  the  matter.  We  will  stUl  meet  as  a  Council,  and 
afterwards  you  can  take  your  own  steps  to  caziry  on  the  affairs 


of  the  Society.  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  vote  of  thanks 
passed  to  me  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  Allan  Bbuce  asked  the  Chairman  whether  he  would 
undertake  to  send  by  post  to  every  Fellow  an  account  of  what 
had  taken  place  at  that  Meeting,  of  the  result  at  which  the 
Council  had  arrived,  and  the  object  for  which  the  next  meeting 
would  be  summonea  ? 

Sir  A.  Slade. — Yes,  three  days  before  the  meeting.  Say  yes 
or  no. 

The  Chaibhan.— We  have  some  3500F  ellows;  if  this  expendi- 
ture is  to  be  undertaken,  of  course,  it  must  be. 

Sir  A.  Slade. — Tou  are  bound  to  do  it.    • 

The  Chaibman. — I  will  pledge  m^^self  to  this : — ^As  soon  as  the 
Council  has  met  and  come  to  a  decision  to  resign  Uieir  position 
into  your  hands,  every  one  of  the  Fellows  shall  have  notice  of 
it.     [Hear,  hear.] 

Sir  A.  Slade. — ^At  the  next  meeting? 

The  Chaiaman. — ^We  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  that— ve 
shall  resign. 

Sir  A.  Slade. — Then  we  shall  be  without  a  head. 

Mr.  Bruce  said  what  he  understood  was  that  mereljr  tho 
result  of  the  Meeting  would  be  communicated,  and  the  resigna- 
tion papers  thereupon,  and  the  Council  would  then  cease  to 
exist.  The  Society  would  then  be  a  body  without  a  head ;  and 
it  would  be  very  awkward  for  them  to  be  placed  so.^  The  only 
alternative  would  be  to  elect  some  body,  including  several 
Members  of  the  present  Council,  to  represent  them.    . 

The  Chaibman. — You  have  mistaken  me.  You  said  that 
virtually  you  would  be  without  a  head,  but  the  fact  is,  your 
Council  wUl  not  cease  their  action  untU  you  have  appointed 
another. 

Sir  A.  Slade. — ^Then  you  will  call  another  meeting  ? 

The  Chaibican. — That  will  be  the  result  of  it. 

The  Meeting  then  closed. 

Tee  resignation  of  the  Council  is  an  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Boyal  Hortionltural  Society,  unpreoedented  in  the  long 
period  of  seventy  years  during  which  the  Society  has  existed. 
Those  who  read  carefully  the  ample  report  we  were  enabled  to 
furnish  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  last  week,  might  haipe 
anticipated  some  such  result  to  take  place  at  the  adjonmed 
Meeting  held  on  Tuesday  last ;  and  though  the  event  took  many 
by  sorpiise,  to  those  who  have  watched  the  course  of  events  for 
some  years  past,  the  wonder  has  been  that  the  crisis  has  not 
happened  long  ago.  There  are  bounds  beyond  which  endor- 
anoe  cannot  go,  and  the  propositions  submitted  by  the  Boyal 
Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  to  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  and  which  were  published  in  onr  last  week's  report, 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  goad  the  Sodety  into  a  condition 
of  indignant  rebellion. 

Ever  since  the  connection  between  the  Boyal  Commissioners 
and  the  Society  was  established,  the  relation  between  the  two 
has  been  one  of  exaction  and  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  abject  concession  on  the  other.  The  life  of  the  Society 
since  1864  has  been  a  struggle  for  existence  from  a  cunningly 
conceived  design  to  absorb  it  into  the  South  Kensington  system. 
How  succeeding  Councils  could  have  been  cajoled  or  faaei- 
nated  as  they  have  been  into  some  of  the  most  absurd  and 
suicidal  arrangements  is  beyond  the  power  of  ordinary  mortals 
to  divine ;  but  that  such  has  been  the  case  was  so  apparent  to 
all  who  cared  to  watch  the  progress  of  events  for  some  years 
past,  that  no  other  result  than  that  which  has  at  last  come 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected. 

Where  the  late  Council  has  been  manifestly  in  the  wrong  ia 
in  accepting  as  a  foregone  but  erroneous  conclusion  that  "  the 
Society  is  bound  hand  and  foot "  to  the  Boyal  Commissioners, 
and  that  whatever  propositions  emanated  from  them,  no 
matter  how  adverse  t$ey  had  been  to  the  interests  of  a  Society 
founded  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose alone,  they  were  either  bound  to  accept  them  or  to  snbmit  to 
the  extinction  of  the  Society  as  the  only  alternative.  ^  In  this 
respect  we  have  always  regretted  that  the  Council  did  not  aet 
with  greater  decision  and  more  independence.  And  yet  peiiiaps 
as  individuals  the  Council  were  not  altogether  so  culpable  in 
this  respect  as  may  at  first  sight  appear.  The  mode  which, 
has  obtained  of  late  years  of  electing  and  re-electing  the  same 
men  is  entirely  responsible  for  this — there  has  been  so  little 
infusion  of  new  blood  on  the  Council  for  many  years  past  in 
the  shape  of  working  members.  Any  new  names  that  haT# 
appeared  have  been  representatives  of  men  who  attended 
the  meetings  only  in  few  instances,  and  the  business  and 
interests  of  the  Society  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  same 
individuals  from  year  to  year  who  were  imbued  with  those 
foregone  conclusions. 

I^othing  oould  have  been  more  objectionable  in  a  popolar 
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Society  like  the  Royal  Horticiiltxiral,  than  the  way  in  which 
the  Cotmoil  were  nominated ;  and  what  renders  the  system 
doubly  objectionable  is  that  the  bye-laws  under  which  this 
system  is  practised  were  specially  tramed  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  the  charter,  no  longer  than  eleven  years  ago.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  this  revision  of  the  bye-laws,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  objectionable  clauses  were  adopted  imme- 
diately upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  to  the 
Council ;  a  gentleman  to  whom  rumour  properly  or  improperly 
attributes  the  whole  of  the  unwarrantable  interference  with 
the  free  action  of-  the  Society,  of  which  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners have  to  bear  the  stigma. 

We  cannot  but  regret,  in  the  resignation  of  the  Council, 
parting  with  the  names  and  presence  of  many  men  who  are 
endeared  to  the  memory  of  hll  true  friends  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  names  historically  associated  with  it  and  with  horti- 
culture. We  could  have  wished  that  the  tide  of  afifairs  had 
taken  a  different  turn,  and  to  have  seen  those  names  still  pre- 
served among  us ;  but  the  late  Council  has  only  reaped  that 
'which  it  has  unconsciously  sown.  We  part  from  them  with 
numy  regrets ;  and  with  none  of  them  more  than  the  late  much 
esteemed  SecretfU7.  It  was  a  difficult  part  which  Major-General 
Scott  had  to  play,  and  we  doubt  much  if  any  other  man  would 
have  done  it  so  well.  We  make  no  apology  for  singling  out 
General  Scott  from  the  rest  of  the  Council  in  these  remarks, 
for  his  name  was  so  freely  used,  and  he  himself  dragged  so 
prominently  forward  in  the  late  discussions,  that  we  express 
the  feeling  of  every  horticulturist,  that  although  General  Scott's 
position  made  it  often  difficult  for  him  to  concede  all  that 
eonld  be  desired,  his  conduct  and  dealing  with  the  Society  were 
always  such  as  to  have  left  on  the  minds  of  horticulturists  a 
feeling  of  sincere  personal  regard  towards  him. 

And  now  that  the  crisis  has  come  and  the  administration  of 
the  Society  will  fall  into  other  hands,  we  trust  those  who  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  this  matter  will  not  forget  the  old 
traditions  of  the  Society,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
founded.  All  the  troubles  which  defunct  Councils  have 
had  to  encounter  have  been  brought  about  by  a  greater  or 
less  neglect  of  horticulture,  and  in  forming  the  new  Council 
it  wQl  be  a  matter  for  serious  consldeTation  what  will  be  the 
result  if  a  majority  of  its  members  are  not  horticultural  mem- 
bers. We  do  not  mean  that  they  should  all  be  practical  or 
professional  horticulturist^,'  but  they  must  at  least  be  patrons 
of  horticulture ;  and  just  so  far  as  any  Council  that  is  to  be 
formed  neglects  theprimaiy  object  of  its  existence,  or  estranges 
itself  from  the  horticultural  interest,  it  too  will  also  reap  what 
it  has  sown. 

FORCING  STRAWBERRIES. 

Tbsbb  are  various  oaoses  of  failure  in  foroiDg  Strawberries. 
often  only  known  to  those  who  have  charge  of  the  plants. 
Some  failures  arise  from  weak  plants  to  begin  with,  the  result 
of  not  having  time,  or  rather  being  able  to  layer  the  runners 
at  the  proper  time ;  some  from  not  shifting  the  plants  into 
the  fruitiDg  pots  in  time  to  All  these  with  roots  before  growth 
has  eeaeed ;  some  from  manure  water  improperly  administered ; 
and  others  from  ramming  the  soil  so  firmly  in  potting  that 
the  roots  cannot  penetrate  the  soil,  nor  water  pass  through ; 
and  many  plants,  no  doubt,  are  lost  through  starting  them  in 
too  great  a  heat  when  first  started. 

Having  been  engaged  in  Strawberry  forcing  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  I  am  fully  aware  that  no  gardener  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  be  successful  unless  he  prepare  and  carefully  attend 
to  bis  plants  from  the  time  of  laying  them  up  to  the  time  of 
storing  them  away  to  vist  before  taking  them  into  the  forcing 
house.  In  every  garden  where  any  eonsiderable  quantity  is 
zaquired  it  is  always  best  to  plant  a  piece  of  ground,  or  rather 
a  border,  for  that  purpose  alone.  The  sorts  to  be  forced 
should  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  or  border  a  foot  apart, 
in  rows  not  less  than  4  feet  from  each  other,  to  enable  anyone 
to  layer  them  so  as  to  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  I  consider 
the  stepping-stone  to  success  is  to  secure  good  sturdy  plants  at 
first,  and  endeavour  to  keep  them  so,  instead  of  the  long  and 
lanky  plants  we  so  often  see  where  a  large  quantity  is  required. 
Some  gardeners  use  small  60-sized  pots  for  layering,  but  in 
this  case,  if  the  plants  are  left  too  long  in  the  pots,  they  are 
so  apt  to  become  potbound,  that  they  are  a  long  time  before 
they  make  a  start  when  th^  are  put  in  the  fruiting  pots. 

I  find  the  quickest  method  of  securing  plants  is  to  put 
fresh  soil  between  the  rows,  press  it  down  firm,  and  then  layer 
clear  from  the  old  plants.  They  make  the  best  plants  of  any 
fOrfofehig. 


Layer  the  runners  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  putting 
down  a  small  peg  or  a  stone  just  to  hold  the  runner  firm  till 
it  make  roots.  A  man  or  lad  can  layer  a  thousand  or  two  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  if  he  just  count  the  pegs  or 
stones  before  he  commences  he  can  soon  know  when  he  has 
the  required  number. 

When  the  runners  are  well  rooted  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
getting  them  placed  in  their  fruiting  pots.  The  soil,  which 
should  have  been  prepared  beforehand,  should  consist  of 
fibrous  loam,  with  one- third  part  of  rotten  manure,  and,  if 
possible,  some  soot  or  wood  ashes  should  be  mixed  with  it  as 
a  check  against  worms.  The  pots  should  be  carefully  crocked, 
and  a  dusting  of  soot  should  be  put  in  the  bottom  to  keep  the 
worms  out.  The  soil  should  not  be  too  wet,  but  just  moist 
enough  to  make  it  firm  without  being  clammy.  It  should  be 
squeezed  in  with  the  hand  and  not  rammed  in  with  a  stick — 
I  have  seen  some  ramming  it  in  as  though  they  were  putting 
in  a  post.  The  collar  of  the  plant  should  be  just  a  trifle 
below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  leaving  fully  half  an  inch  for 
water.  As  soon  as  the  roots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the 
pots  they  should  be  supplied  with  weak  manure  water,  and  as 
the  plants  grow  the  suriace  should  be  stirred  occasionally,  and 
more  space  should  be  afforded  between  the  plants  to  prevent 
their  leaves  becoming  drawn.  From  the  time  of  potting  up 
to  the  time  of  resting,  the  plants  should  never  be  allowed  to 
get  dry  enough  to  flag,  as  nothing  is  more  fatal.  They  should 
be  frequently  looked  over,  and  if  there  be  any  weak  ones 
among  them  it  is  far  better  to  throw  them  out  at  once  than  to 
leave  them  and  have  to  do  so  at  last. 

When  the  plants  are  ready  for  resting,  before  you  force  them, 
if  room  can  be  spared,  by  all  means  place  them  in-doors,  but 
in  many  places  this  cannot  be  done ;  then  the  best  way  of 
storing  is  the  old-fashioned  one  of  piling  the  pots  on  their 
sides  in  ridges  with. coal  ashes  on  a  north  border.  Before 
bringing  in  the  plants  for  forcing  they  should  have  a  top- 
dressing  of  strong  loam  and  rotten  manure;  the  drainage 
should  be  examined,  and  the  pots  washed. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  the  plants  in  great  heat  at 
first.  From  45°  to  50°  should  be  the  highest  temperature  at 
first,  and  let  it  gradually  rise  as  they  begin  to  start  into 
growth.  They  should  not  have  too  much  water  untU  the 
flowerstalks  begin  to  show,  but  afterwards  never  allow  the 
plants  to  get  dry  till  the  fruit  is  ripe.  When  the  plants  are 
in  fiower  they  will  be  benefited  in  bright  sunny  days  by  going 
over  them  and  gently  shaking  the  blooms,  and  if  the  weather 
permits  air  should  be  given  both  top  and  bottom,  so  as  to  have 
a  free  circulation  through  the  house  or  pit.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  set  give  plenty  of  manure  water,  weak  at  first  and 
stronger  by  degrees ;  good  dear  cow  or  sheep  dung  water  is 
the  best. 

The  varieties  I  have  always  found  the  most  certain  are 
Keens'  Seedling,  Due  de  Malakoff,  Sir  Charles  Napier  for  late 
forcing,  with  British  Queen.  Black  Prince  I  can  never  depend 
upon.  The  only  drawback  to  Keens'  Seedling  is  that  its  fruit 
is  not  suited  for  travelling,  but  for  home  use  I  believe  it  has 
no  equal.  '  B£r.  Baddyffe,  Dr.  Hogg,  President,  and  Sir  J. 
Paxton  I  have  tried,  and  eometimee  they  have  turned  out 
good  and  sometimes  the  reverse.  They  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
be  depended  upon  as  so  sure  as  the  three  first-named  kuids. — 
Lasoashibe  Subscbibsb. 


CONDENSED  MOISTURE  IN  GREENHOUSES. 

A  PEBsoN  who  really  delighted  in  a  pretty  cool  greezihouse, 
with  a  few  Vines  up  the  roof,  abutting  against  the  principal 
living-room,  and  communicating  with  it  by  a  close-fitting  door, 
has  written  that  he  was  quite  alarmed  about  the  house  fur- 
niture, &c.f  because  morning  after  morning  there  was  such  a 
deposition  of  moisture  on  the  inside  glass  of  a  handsome  window 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  Visitors  and  wise  folk  laid 
it  to  the  much-loved  greenhouse,  closed  door  and  all,  and  that, 
too,  though'  upon  an  average,  whUst  this  alarming  moisture 
was  at  its  height,  the  general  temperature  in  the  greenhouse 
was  much  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  living-room.  The 
blame-greenhouse-theory  upholders  seemed  at  first  to  have  it 
all  their  own  way ;  "  For  see,"  said  they,  **  the  next  room  is  just 
similar  in  size  to  this  sitting-room,  and  everything  else  similar, 
except 'the  accompanying  greenhouse,  but  in  the  latter  room 
there  is  littie  or  no  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  inside  surface 
of  the  glass  of  the  window  I ' '  Satisfactory  though  this  seemed,  we 
think  it  was  a  striking  instance  that  we  can  rush  too  quickly  to 
conclusions.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  everything  was  not 
similar  in  the  two  rooms.  In  the  greenhouse-sitting-room  there 
was  a  good  fire  to  keep  it  comfortable;  in  the  other  room  a  fire 
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was  onl^  nsed  oooasionally.  In  the  first  case,  then,  besides  the 
yaponr  in  the  air  that  went  np  the  chimney,  the  bulk  of  air  in  the 
room,  with  its  Taponr,  was  heated,  and  expanded,  and  brought 
into  contact  with  the  cold  glass,  acting  as  a  condensing  medium, 
and  wringing  out  the  watery  vapour,  as  it  were.  In  the  other 
nnheated  room,  the  comparatively  quiescent  and  cold  air,  with 
its  cold  vapour^  could  be  out  little  acted  on  by  the  cold  plane  of 

flass  in  the  window.  The  greater  the  difference  between  the 
igh  temperature  within  the  room  and  the  low  temperature  out- 
side the  window,  the  greater  would  be  the  condensing  power  of 
the  latter  on  the  vapour  in  the  air  inside,  so  long  as  there  was 
vapour  left  to  condense. 

In  a  similar  case,  where  a  greenhouse  was  blamed — ^it  was 
separated  from  the  living-room  by  a  glass  door — ^it  was  found 
that  the  glass  door  was  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  morning,  whilst 
the  glass  of  the  window  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  would  be 
found  covered  with  water.  Why  the  difference  ?  Just  because 
the  glass  was  exposed  to  different  temperatures,  and  was  the 
best  condenser  when  it  was  coldest  and  came  in  contact  with 
the  hotter  air. 

We  wish  to  give  this  matter  prominence — ^first,  because  the 
blamejgreenhouse  advocates  are  not  at  all  convinced ;  and 
secondly,  because  if  they  succeed  in  persuading  people  of  the 
effects  of  damp,  &c.,  thus  produced,  hundreds  may  see  reason 
to  deprive  themselves  of  a  great  source  of  pleasure  in  having  a 
greenhouse  or  a  conservatorjr  easily  entered  from  the  chief 
living  or  other  room  by  opening  a  door.  We  candidly  believe 
that,  attended  to  with  care  as  stated,  there  will  be  no  danger 
whatever — quite  the  reverse. 

Many  in  speaking  on  such  matters  forget  the  simple  principle 
that  the  power  of  any  substance  to  condense  the  vapour  in  the 
air  into  water  will  greatly  depend  on  the  low  temperature  of 
that  body  as  compared  with  tne  temperature  of  the  air.  Our 
younger  readers  and  beginners  will  forgive  us  if  we  give  them 
three  simple  well-known  facts,  on  which  they  may  Rcneralise 
and  form  what  thev  think  a  right  conclusion.  First,  take  a  clear 
crystal  glass  and  nU  it  with  cold  water,  and  take  it  into  a  room 
about  as  cold,  and  the  crystal  will  remain  clear  and  pellucid, 
and  you  can  see  the  water  through  it.  Take  a  similar  glass  of 
water  into  a  room  some  ^^  warmer,  and  the  sides  of  the  glass 
will  become  dulled  by  a  deposition  of  moisture.  Secondly,  put 
on  a  pair  of  spectacles  in  the  open  air  and  you  may  wear  tnem  a 
long  time  without  wiping  them.  Pass  at  once  into  a  hothouse 
some  10^  to  20®  warmer,  and  how  long  could  vou  see  through 
your  spectacles?  They  would  be  covered  witn  dew  at  once. 
Thirdly,  cut  a  bunch  of  Grapes  in  an  airy  house,  carcy  it  in  the 
open  air,  and  go  into  a  moist  hothouse,  and  every  berry  would 
be  covered  with  a  fine  dew,  because  every  berry,  from  being  so 
much  colder  than  the  air  of  the  house,  becomes  at  once  a  con- 
denser of  the  moisture  in  it. — B.  F. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  MAM  in  Crittenden  county  has  made  an  experiment  designed 
to  ascertain  how  far  Soil  is  Pbotectsd  fbom  Cold  by  Snow. 
For  four  successive  winter  days,  there  being  4  inches  of  snow 
OR  a  level,  he  fonnd  the  average  temperature  immediately 
above  the  snow  14°  below  zero ;  immediately  beneath,  lO"*  above 
zero ;  nnder  a  drift  2  feet  deep,  27°  above  zero. 

Wb  have  received  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Bivers's 

*'  Orohard  House,"  a  work  now  so  well  known,  and  which  has 
repeatedly  been  so  favourably  noticed  in  these  columns,  that 
it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  it  has  reached  the  fifteenth 
edition. 

In  Watowan  Co.,  Minnesota,  SunitiOwebs  are  raised 

for  fuel.  The  oily  seeds  make  a  hot  fire,  and  the  woody  stock, 
when  dried,  famishes  a  good  substitute  zor  cordwood,  which 
is  very  scarce  in  that  region.  It  is  estimated  that  two  acres 
will  produce  enough  to  last  an  ordinary  family  through  a  long 
winter. 

Heb  Majesty's  Coumissionebb  for  the  Yiekna  Exhi- 
bition have  allotted  22^  square  metres  of  space  to  Messrs. 
James  Carter  <fe  Co.  for  the  display  of  their  collection  of 
models,  &e, 

PBINCE  ALBERT  PINE  APPLE. 

The  unknown  origin  of  this  magnificent  Pine  is  not  more 
surprising  than  its  scarcity  in  the  country.  Though  my  know- 
ledge of  its  existence  dates  back  about  a  score  of  years,  yet 
how  many  Pine-growing  establishments  can  boast  of  containing 
as  many  plants  ?  Certainly  its  demerits  cannot  be  assigned  as 
a  reason  for  this  regretted  unpopularity,  as  it  is  justly  admitted 
by  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  that  it  possesses 
every  quality  necessary  to  constitute  a  first-rate  Pine.  My 
own  opinion  places  it  second  to  none  but  the  Smooth-leaved 
Cayenne.  The  latter  I  regard  as  the  best  of  all  Pines.  One 
ean  rely  on  its  starting  into  fruit  at  a  given  time,  independently 


of  all  the  starving  fit-and-start  operations  too  often  praefised 
on  Queens ;  and  there  is  a  positive  certainty  of  its  blooming 
and  swelling  well  during  the  dullest  seasons.  It  has  also  the 
great  recommendation  of  possessing  animTarying  firat-oUBS 
flavour. 

The  fruit  of  Prince  Albert  in  shape  resembles  a  oone  having 
a  broad  base  tapering  to  a  very  small  apex ;  it  averages  from 
12  to  15  inches  in  height,  and  has  a  remarkably  small  orown 
r-so  small  indeed  that  the  crown  of  an  8-lb.  fruit  is  rarely 
more  than  2  inches  high.  The  flavour  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  in  winter,  and  improves  during 
summer.  In  colour  it  is  blended  with  the  bright  yellow  of  the 
much  inferior  variety,  the  EnviUe,  and  the  dark  hue  of  the 
finely  flavoured  Black  Jamaica,  the  whole  slightly  tinted  with 
a  delicate  red.  What  a  gratifying  and  memorable  sight  to  the 
Pine-admirer  would  be  a  houseful  of  this  variety  on  the  eve 
of  maturity.  Mr.  David  Thomson,  in  his  recently  pnblished 
practical  treatise  of  "  Fruit  Culture  Under  Glass,"  describe  it 
as  being  a  "  compact  grower,  free  fruiter ;  flesh  soft,  very  juicy, 
and  well  flavoured.  A  most  desirable  variety  in  every  respect." 
Assuredly  the  noble  examples  I  saw  while  at  Drumlanrig  last 
autumn  gave  manifest  proof  of  its  fully  meriting  the  above 
description.  I  may  state  that  the  variety  sometimes  known  as 
Prince  Alfred  is  wrongly  named,  and  identical  with  Piinoe 
Albert.— J.  M.  C. 


ELECTION  OF  EOSES. 


AccoBDiNo  to  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Badolyffe  La  France  Bose  does 
not  bloom  freely  in  Dorset.  With  me  it  is  very  different. 
Last  season  one  of  my  trees  of  this  variety  put  out  from  the 
centre  of  the  plant  a  branoh  which  had  about  sixteen  bads 
fully  expanded  at  one  time.  This  Bose,  above  all  others,  I 
think,  was  the  most  admired.  All  my  plants,  even  to  onttings 
6  inches  in  height,  bloom  most  freely.  It  is  a  good  grower, 
very  hardy,  and  has  fine  foliage.  It  begins  to  bloom  with  me 
out  of  doors  about  the  first,  and  continues  until  nearly  the  last. 
I  must  also  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  Madame  Aogusta 
Verdier,  which  he  recommends  us  to  read  Madame  Eugenie 
Yerdier.  If  I  am  right,  it  only  came  out  in  1870  or  1871 ; 
therefore  it  cannot  be  the  same  Bose  at  all.  The  description  I 
have  of  it  is,  pale  pink,  edges  silvery,  bright  and  dear,  the 
colour  excellent ;  of  extra  large  size,  very  double,  and  beiuiti- 
fully  formed.  It  is  a  Bose  of  the  finest  quality,  and  its  colour 
is  not  subject  to  fade.  Who  could  wish  for  a  better  qusdifi- 
cation  ? 

There  is  another  Bose  which  does  not  appear  to  be  known 
much  to  your  numerous  readers,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  even 
mentioned — that  is.  Velours  Pourpr6  (1870).  It  bloomed  with 
me  last  year  very  well.  The  colour  is  a  rich  velvety  pxurple ; 
the  flower  is  cupped,  lazge,  and  full ;  the  foliage  handsome ; 
the  plant  a  vigorous  grower.  It  is  said  to  be  first-class  for 
exhibition,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  to  be  so.  I  may 
also  say  that  I  was  astonished  to  find  Emilie  Hausburg  so  yezy 
low  in  the  list.  I  have  grown  it  from  tiie  first,  and  I  most 
confess  that  as  yet  I  have  not  had  a  bad  bloom.  Perhaps  in 
another  election  we  shall  see  it  talra  alugher  place. — T.Listbb. 

I  CANNOT  understand  how  it  is  that  Marie  Baumann  does  so 
badly  with  Mr.  Eyre  and  Mr.  Baddyffe,  unless  it  be  that  they 
have  tried  it  on  the  Manetti  only.  Here  (about  twenty  miles 
due  east  of  London)  I  find  it  will  not  flourish  on  that  stock, 
but  on  short  Briars,  2  to  3  feet,  it  does  well,  growing  and 
flowering  most  satisfactorily.  I  have  two  hundred  plants  of  it 
of  various  ages,  the  six  oldest  being  thoilB  I  had  from  Mr.  Cant 
the  year  after  it  came  out,  all,  old  and  young,  growing  vigor- 
ously. I  have  one  hundred  plants  from  buds  of  1871,  which  last 
summer  made  splendid  wood  3  to  4  feet  long,  with  good  strong 
side  shoots.  Indeed  this  Bose  is  such  a  favourite  here  that  as  I 
think  if  I  were  obliged  to  grow  only  one  variety,  this  would  be 
the  one ;  I  should  certainly  place  it  in  the  first  three.  Besides 
being  a  good  grower,  it  is  so  constant  that  on  several  plants 
last  summer  I  could  have  cut  at  one  time  four  or  five  blooms 
all  fit  for  a  box  of  twelve  at  South  Kensington. 

Mr.  Baddyffe  is  right  about  Mdlle.  Marie  Badv ;  it  is  a  first- 
rate  grower,  and  a  truly  splendid  fiower,  and,  I  thixik,  not 
sufficiently  known  and  grown.  The  season  of  1871  seemed  to 
suit  it  here  exactly ;  it  was  not  quite  so  good  last  season,  but 
then  what  a  season  we  had  ! 

Mr.  Baddyffe  having  condemned  Marie  Baumann,  says  La 
France  does  not  open  wdl  with  him,  but  he  recommends 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and  Triomphe  de  Barnes  as  two  of 
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JOOBHAti  OP  HOBTIODLTOBE  AND  OOTTAGB  OAIIDBHBB. 


It  if  dear  th«t  lonit  .  nmlt — lic. 


tha  bMt  nx  Bomb  for  grantl  pniposN. 

Boom  an  my  et||rieiotu ;  for,  imgiUkr  to  ikv,  whilit  both 
L*  Ftbho*  md  Uaria  Baiimuui  grow  and  open  here  u  veil  u  ' 
I  eonld  dedie,  I  am  do  nothing  at  all  with  eithet  Sonvenir  da  : 
1ft  llalmaiMin  or  Trioapb«  de  SennM  in  the  open  gronnd.  I  i 
b*VB  tried  BonTenir  de  la  Malmaiion  on  Bliu,  Manettt,  and  its  . 
own  Toota,  but,  although  the  plant*  haTo  grown  well,  I  b*Te  '- 
never  been  able  above  one*  or  twiee  to  get  the  bads  to  open ;  | 
they  blwajs  go-off  brown  inslead  of  expanding.  As  to  Triomphs  ' 
de  BenDM,  it  will  not  eren  grow  here  in  the  open  gronnd.  I  i 
have  tiled  It  on  Briar ,  Huetti,  and  ill  own  root*  with  the  lame  < 
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.  weak  wood,  inmiaUe  aheddidg  of  the  foUagB  •• 
it  ii  foil;  expanded,  and  eonaeqnent  diminntiTa  flower 
bndi,  most  of  whioh  do  sot  open.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
add,  howerer,  that  having  at  Iwt  tried  it  as  a  pot-plant  on 
the  Briar  I  now  get  sonnd  healthy  wood,  persistent  foliage, 
and  fine  bloomi.  I  take  tbli  opportunity  of  reoommaDdiiig 
Uarie  Tan  Hontte  <a  Tea  of  1871)  as  a  pot-plant  for  earW 
forcing.  I  ha-re  had  lonxa  beantifol  blooms  of  it.  In  ahuw 
and  InlneM  thsy  remtnded  me  of  Uadame  Bravj,  bQttba 
oolonT  ia  a  pale  primrose  or  BOlphiir.  It  is  a  very  nioe  Boio 
indeed,  and  quite  distinst. — H,  B.  F. 


NEW  ZEALAND  DBACENAS.— No.  2. 

I)BicjnA  AVR&iuK- — The  nbiMt  of  theae  lew  notea  is  a  I  Oie  snow  lie*  deep  apon  the  ground,  a«  it  doM  while  I  write. 

fitting  oompanion    to    its   nearlj-related   snoiea  from  Kew    It  i»  alwaya  preeen table,  always  oharming,  and  therefore  to  all 

Zealand,  npon  which  a  tew  remarki  appeared  at  page  8  of  the    who  Iuts  room  I  aay,  Seonre  a  plant  of  this  my  favourite 

';  volume.     It  rejoleea  in  tha  Tarioui  uHnea  of  Cordy-  |  plain-leavad  Draoana.    Thia  ipecdea  ia  not  so  hardy  ai  " 


line  anitralis,  Charl- 
woodia  anstralii, 
and  Draoonopsia 
anrtralii.  The  lait 
name  ii  eonsidend 
the  moit  oorreot, 
having  been  sepa- 
rated bom  the  old 
mnni  Draoteoa  I^ 
Dr.  Planohon.  The 
new  genua  U  aha- 
taeterlaed      by      a 

eeaeent  eampannlate 

perianth,  with   tha 

tegmenta   biaerlate; 

*iz  Btameni  inserted 

at   the  baae  of  the 

perianth   aegmenti ; 

a  three-oelled  ovai^, 

with  many  ovoka  m 

Mcheell;  andapea- 

■haped    berry    con- 

taiidng  leveral  aeedi 

in  eaob  of  ite  three 

eeUg ."    Bo  mnoh  tor 

the  botanical  part  of 

the  gnbjeot,    which 

I  do  not  fancy  wUl 

be     a      mfficiently 

powerful    atgtunent 

tor  the  amateur*  of 

the  preaent  generv 

tion    to    adopt    the 

genni ;  bnt  it  we  do 

not  adopt   It    onr- 

■elv«B  we  mnst  im- 

pr««s    it    npon    the  Dnaans 

minda  of  those  who 

an  younger  aspirant*  to  fame  in  the  bortioQltaral  world. 

I  will  now  say  a  tew  words  npon  this  plant  in  a  ouHnral 
way.  The  illtisb'atioD,  I  mnst  aay,  does  not  give  a  sufficiently 
good  idea  ot  the  plant's  beanty,  tor  it  oertainly  must  be 
ranked  amongst  the  most  beantifnl  ornaments  of  a  ereen. 

_  othee]    . 

IT  when  the  glaring  son  has  nearly  daziled  n 


lative*  before  no- 
ticed—at  least  that 
has  been  my  eipe- 
rienoe  with  it,  and 
therefore  I  wonld 
not  adviae  its  nae 
in  the  open  ur 
dnting  summer,  be- 
cause I  have  noticed 
its  broad  and  Bome- 
what  soft  leaves  are 
apt  to  beoome  bent 
down  and  broken  by 
winds  that  leave 
snoh  kinds  as  D.  in- 
divisa  and  D.  lins- 
ata  unscathed,  and 
when  this  oooors  the 
synunetrioal  beauty 
of  the  plant  is  gone. 
It  is  a  noble  plant, 
producing  leaves 
■ome  3  or  8  feet  in 
length,  and  nearly 
1  ini^het  in  breadth ; 
iq  shape  thsy  are  ob- 
long lanceolate,  Mid 
in  colour  nob  bright 
green.  It  carries  a 
■plendid  crown  of 
leaves,  and.aa  before 
remarked,  ia  one  of 
the  mg*t  baautitnl 
ornaments  for  a  cool 
honse.  In  potting 
drain  well,  and  let 
the  soil'  be  a  mix- 
'ataOt.  tore    of    peat   and 

loam,  adding  to  it  a 
fair  prOTortion  of  silver  sand ;  or,  when  thia  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, sharp  river  sand,  or  even  rood  scrapinga  will  be  found 
equally  serviceable  for  the  majority  of  plants,  olthoagh  it  is 
not  ao  good  for  Uie  purpose  of  propagation:  therefore,  my 
fair  amateur  readers,  be  not  dismayed  it  ;oa  cannot  procure 
the  best   {that  is  Keigate]  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open  and 


EVENING  MUSINGS    FOR    PLAIN  PEOPLE.— No.  1. 


A  rmsT,  large  or  smallaa  the  ease  may  b  , 
eonunon  adjnnot  to  the  residence*  ot  almoet  every  class  whose 
means  enable  them  to  have  tfaeee  very  enjoyable  stractaree. 
Enjoyable  they  certainly  are,  and  also  beneflcul ;  and  perhaps 
thmr  pleasures  and  benefits  are  felt  by  no  class  ot  men  more 
than  those  in  office  pent  aU  dfty  long,  whose  mental  work, 
hisidlonfily  enervating,  oalla  tor  a  change  giving  repose  from 
the  business  or  protsuional  strain  whioh  their  voeation  entails. 
The  real  benefits  that  a  garden  aflorda  in  this  respect  are 
humenanTable  and  incalonlable.  Hondieda  oaa  bear  testimony 
to  this  anuntgst  clergy,  lawyen,  dooton,  and  others,  who  have 
tbiii  respeotlve  happy  hunting  gionnde  amongst  Boees,  Gla- 


dioli, hardy  fruits,  or  in-door  plants  and  Tines.  Liatanoesof 
thia  have  come  nnder  my  special  notice  within  a  radios  ot  a 
very  few  miles,  and  which  are  only  samples  of  the  great  aggre- 
gate number  spread  over  the  whole  country.  Not  long  ago,  in 
looking  into  an  amateor's  vinery,  the  owner's  son  remarked, 
"  This  is  my  father's  great  solatium.  I  don't  know  what  we 
should  do  without  it.  He  used  to  come  home  with  the  anxie- 
ties and  reapocsibilitiea  ot  bis  bUEiness  preeeinR  heavily  on 
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comes  home  and  spends  an  hoar  here  in  picking,  potting, 
watMring,  and  training.  He  forgets  the  osres  ot  business,  and 
is  better,  and  we  are  bsttei  too."    Another,  a  medical  man  ol 
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gnat  praetioei  made  this  remark  to  me  when  looking  through 
hie  little  houaes  together,  "  All  the  spare  time  I  can  find  from 
doctoring  others  is  spent  in  here  doctoring  myself."  A  clergy- 
man also,  with  the  heaTy  work  of  frequently  three  Sunday 
ser^oes  hefore  the  same  congregations,  said  to  me  in  effect 
daring  a  garden  walk,  '*  Ton  cannot  think  what  a  relief  and 
aid  this  garden  is  to  me.  I  often  feel  spent,  depressed,  and 
feehle,  and  in  a  short  ran  ronndl  seethe  works  of  an  Almighty 
Hand  ever  Tigofons  and  smiling,  when  my  energy  is  restored 
and  my  daties  made  easier  t3  myself,  and,  I  believe,  more 
effectiye."  Farther,  I  can  see  ahnost  eyery  morning  of  my 
life  a  gentleman  past  the  allotted  age  of  man,  whose  days  are 
spent  inithe  saperintendenca  of  and  directing  the  largest  bank- 
ing establishment  IL  the  county ;  but  neither  the  labour  and 
responsibility  of  this  great  business,  the  anxieties  necessarily 
connected  therewith,  npr  advancing  years,  appear  to  impair 
the  pristine  vigour  of  mind  and  body  which  seem  steeled  for 
all  exigencies.  Is  not  one  great  contributory  cause  of  this 
found  in  the  daily  visits  to  his  garden  and  through  his  houses, 
inspecting,  admiring,  and  suggesting  ?  I  believe  it  is — indeed 
I  feel  as  certain  as  I  am  of  anything,  that  it  is  not  pleasure 
merely  that  his  garden  affords,  but  real  benefit,  and  I  am  not 
alone  in  this  opinion. 

Gardening  in  its  different  phases  by  amateurs  is  not  only 
enjoyable  and  beneficial  to  them,  but  by  and  through  them  is 
made  beneficial  to  others.  Amateurs  very  frequently  confine 
their  efforts  to  perfectiog  one  special  branch,  and  alter  attain- 
ing proficiency  are,  by  their  position,  peculiarly  able,  and  gene- 
rally disposed,  to  impait  the  information  they  possess  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  Practical  gardeners,  however  able,  are  really 
indebted  to  this  class  of  men  for  much  interesting  information, 
and  they  in  turn  are  generally  willing  to  give  a  hand  in  assist- 
ing others  wishful,  yet  lacking  sufficient  knowledge,  in  making 
a  start  in  any  particular  line  of  gardening.  Any  bints  for  the 
guidance  c4  such  cannot  be  too  plain  and  practical,  nor  too  simply 
expressed .  Elaborate  writing  and  attempts  at  scientific  reason- 
ing are  of  quite  secondary  importance.  As  a  rule,  instruction 
is  generally  the  best  and  easiest  to  work  by  when  given  on  the 
assumption  that  the  instructed  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the 
matter  treated  of  by  the  instructor. 

After  these  musings — ^perhaps  not  altogether  out  of  place 
and  unseasonable-— I  venture  the  attempt  of  a  few  plain  notes 
on  Vines,  dto.,  solely  for  the  guidance  of  the  uninitiated.  A 
vinery  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  garden  appendages.  It 
can,  besides  giving  luscious  fruit  without  great  cultural  skill, 
be  turned  to  account  in  providing  and  preserving  plants  for 
the  flower  garden,  for  there  is  no  real  reason  why  Vines  and 
bedding  plants  will  not  associate  together  and  both  prosper. 
And  if  bedding  plants  are  not  required,  other  things  interesting 
and  beautiful  may  be  grown  with  the  Vines,  notwithstanding 
the  reiterated  advice  that  Vines  must  have  a  house  to  them- 
selves. This  advice,  sound  enough  in  itself,  but  too  dogmatic 
and  exclusive,  is  calculated  to  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  the 
minds  of  certain  people  who  desire  both  Grapes  and  plants, 
while  they  can  only  manage  to  erect  one  house.  But  enough 
for  the  present.  I  will  resume  the  subject  another  week. — 
J.  W.,  Lincoln. 

ECONOMY  IN  FUEL. 

Whxk  I  designed  my  double-glazed  house  I  imagined  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  small  amount  of  radiation  from  the 
glaise,  there  would  be  a  great  saving  in  fuel,  and  that  probably 
coals  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  During  the  last 
three  months  I  have  had  sufficient  experience  to  prove  that  I 
have  not  been  mistaken  in  my  views.  In  front  of  the  saddle- 
back boiler  I  constructed  a  brick  oven  capable  of  containing 
large  roots,  rotten  posts,  and  other  useless  wood  and  rabbish. 
Half  a  ton  of  coals  were  carted  into  the  stokehole,  in  case  they 
might  be  required.  I  find  that  1  cwt.  has  been  used,  but  not 
bemuse  it  was  necessary.  I  have  carefully  watched  the  night 
and  day  temperature,  and  find  that  it  has  been  invariably  at 
night  46"*,  and  from  6(f  to  55*^  during  the  day ;  the  tempera- 
ture might  have  been  higher  had  there  not  been  sixteen  2.inch 
apertures,  6  feet  apart,  in  the  floor  of  the  house,  opening  under 
the  hot-water  pipes,  which,  with  the  open  cross  ventilators  in  the 
ridge,  caused  a  constant  brisk  motion  in  the  air  of  the  house 
night  and  day.  However,  at  this  low  temperatore  the  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  in  fruit,  and  the  Vines  also  coming  on  fast, 
all  looking  remarkably  strong  and  healthy.  The  door  of  the 
oven,  2  feet  square,  is  outside,  but  the  oven  itself  is  built 
inside  the  house ;  tiie  top  of  it,  4^  feet  by  5,  forms  a  good 


bottoqi-heat  arrangement  and  Melon  bed.  The  flue — a  6-inch 
iron  pipe— is  also  Inside  the  house,  the  harsh  heat  from  it 
being  kept  down  by  its  being  enclosed  in  a  terra  cotta  pipe 
filled  with  watered  sand.  This  oven  is  not  in  contact  with 
the  earth,  there  is  a  space  between,  and  the  air  heated  in  this 
space  passes  into  the  house  rapidly  through  a  4-inch  aperture 
in  the  fioor,  the  draught  being  caused  by  an  aperture  outeide 
on  a  level  with  the  firebars  of  the  oven.  The  whole  of  this 
house,  with  the  heating  apparatus,  was  complete  from  the 
first,  and  we  have  had  no  occasion  to  make  any  alteration 
since.  When  the  ventilators  and  apertures  in  the  floor  are 
dosed,  it  is  airtight  if  necessary. — Obbxbveb. 


THE  TUCCA. 


The  Tuocaa  may  assuredly  be  classed  amongst  plants  having 
a  tropical  appearance ;  for  although  they  neither  require  « 
topical  heat  nor  the  unclouded  sunshine  of  climates  usually 
termed  temperate,  these  plants  are  nevertheless  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct from  those  commonly  regarded  as  hardy.  In  most  parts 
of  the  south  of  England  the  species  usually  termed  Y.  gloriosa^ 
Y.  aloifoUa,  Y.  recurva,  and  Y.  filamentosa  not  only  stand  the 
winter  well,  but  flower  in  favourable  seasons.  Their  flower- 
stems,  it  is  trae,  are  not  so  plentifully  produced  as  those  of 
Hollyhocks  or  Pelargoniums,  but  they  have  a  charm  of  their 
own  which  florists*  flowers  do  not  possess,  and  at  all  times 
present  a  neat  Uiough  rather  formidable  appearance.  When 
a  ^ucca  is  onee  established  in  a  particular  spot  it  is  rarely 
meddled  with  afterwards,  except  to  propagate  it;  for  the 
growth  of  the  plant  being  slow,  few  Uke  to  disturb  one  when, 
it  has  arrived  at  a  flowering  size.  It  is  not  every  year  that 
the  same  plant  throws  up  its  unique  spike  of  blooms,  although 
those  having  a  number  of  plants  may  reasonably  expecfc  one  or 
more  every  year ;  and  should  there  be  a  fine  dry  autiunn  and 
mUd  winter,  a  Uaafi  number  of  flower-spikes  will  probably  be 
produced  in  the  following  aummer,  as  has  been  the  case  here 
on  several  occasions. 

In  the  past  summer,  amongst  other  Yuccas  that  have  Uoomed 
well  on  a  south  border  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portanoe,  having  three  fine  spikes  of  bloom  upon  it  idl  fully 
out  at  the  same  timo;  and  all  three  as  nearly  alike  as  pos- 
sible, two  of  them  being  10  feet  6  inches  high,  the  third 
10  {eet  4  inches,  and  all  perfectly  upright,  as,  iii  fact,  all  Yucca 
flower-spikes  usuiUlv  are.  They  also  stood  sufficiently  far 
apart  to  be  dear  of  each  other.  The  plimt  which  produced 
them  is  an  old  one,  and  the  portion  which  bloopied  last  year 
was  an  upright  naked  stem  with  three  branches,  and  destitute 
of  leaves  for  between  3  and  4  feet,  then  there  was  a  tuft  at 
each  of  the  points,  out  of  which  the  flower-stems  sprung. 
Another  portion  of  the  same  plant  did  not  flower.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  noticing  as  many  as  three  spikes  on  one  plant 
before,  and  but  rarely  two.  Individually  the  flower-spikes 
were  quite  as  good  as  in  plants  sending  up  only  one  spike,  and 
better  than  in  many,  but  we  have  haid  much  finer  in  former 
years ;  however,  in  the  past  season  9  feet,  8  feet,  and  as  low 
as  7  feet  6  inches  were  the  general  run  for  the  tall  species,  and 
for  Y.  filamentosa  still  less.  The  flower  is  so  handsome,  and 
the  plant  altogether  so  unlike  most  hardy  subjects,  that  I 
should  be  sorty  to  part  with  the  Yuccas  on  any  account. 

The  situation  in  which  the  Yuccas  are  growing  is  a  very  dry 
one — a  south  border  against  a  terrace  wall,  with  good  shelt^ 
in  other  directions.  The  soil  is  highly  charged  with  calcareous 
matter— in  fact,  the  subsoil  may  be  said  to  be  decomposed 
limestone,  but  it  is  well  adapted  fox  the  growth  of  many  kinds 
of  shrubs  and  trees.  From  some  trees  of  Magnolia  grandiflora 
growing  sgftiast  the  mansion  only  a  few  yards  from  the  Yucca 
border  a  dozen  or  more  fully-expanded  blooms  could  be  gathered 
at  one  time.  We  have  also  Yuccas  growing  in  other  places  as 
well,  and  they  flower  more  or  less  freely  according  to  the 
chara^er  of  the  season.  In  making  alterations  some  years  ago, 
sever/d  Yucca  plants  were  stored  away  for  the  time  being  in 
a  piece  of  outeide  kitehen-gaiden  ground,  the  soil  ol  which  was 
rather  stiff  and  moist,  and  not  b«ng  ail  wanted  again«  they 
were  allowed  to  remain.  Several  of  them  have  bloomed  in 
favourable  years,  and  look  well ;  others  as  single  specimens  in 
conspicuous  places  seem  also  at  home. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  general  cultivation  of  Yuccas  is 
their  slowness  of  growth  and  propagation;  but  old  broken- 
down  or  cut-down  plants  emit  a  number  of  shoots,  which,  after 
attaining  some  size,  may  be  takoa  off  like  Pine  suckers,  and 
will  root  accordingly.  Still  the  progress  of  the  plant  is  so  slow 
that  the  amateur  sometimes  gets  out  of  patience  in  waiting  for 
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tb*  bloomiiig ;  bnt  eTen  whn  not  in  Siywet  thsy  an  flne-look- 
ing  pUntB,  almost  m  atnidy  u  tha  Aloe,  and  inBnitely  Bnperior 
to  it  in  the  baantj  of  the  flowflr-Bpike.  The  prindpal  border 
of  Ttmmi  haie  i»  of  oonsiderabla  length,  and  10  feet  vide;  a 
ivUinlng  wall,  7  feet  high,  anrmcFaiited  b7  an  omunental 
bAlnitra^ng,  forma  its  northern  bonndary,  and  againat  thia 
w»ll  Myrtles,  Ceaaothna,  (Jrislinia  iitoralia,  Bwainaonia,  and 
other  New  Holland  plants  are  ttainsd,  aa  well  aa  Boaes,  Aa. ; 
while  the  only  planta  in  the  border  besides  the  Tuooaa  an 
Itiaec,  innlnding  a  good  proportion  of  the  Tarie^ated  one, 
BaheTeria  now  and  thwi,  and  one  or  two  plaiita  of  Cha- 
nueiopa  Fortnnei,  whiah  hoa  stood  aeTeral  winters,  and  done 
vaCT  wall.  The  border  ia  edged  with  the  Calif  omian  Honseleek, 
ftnd  being  seen  from  the  grarelled  terriMe  above  by  simply 
looUng  over  the  pu^iet,  Uie  appeanmoe  ia  good,  and  when 
TMy  fine  apiiee  of  Tuooaa  ore  produced  they  show  as  high  aa 
the  paiweL  No  aingie  spike  of  flowen  that  I  know  ia  hftlf 
tba  liei^^t  of  a  good  spike  of  Tnooa  gloriosa  or  its  alUas,  nor 
■•  it  wanting  in  graee  and  dignity.  To  those  having  only 
•  tew  plants  ol  this  ^loioe  shrab  I  would  Sfty,  lake  mm 
af  tbem,  for  tome  day  yon  may  be  rewarded  by  tlieir  Uoom- 
ia«.— J,  BoBMs. 


BOSE  MABIE  BADUANN. 

Tais  Rose,  if  I  remember  aright,  was  sent  ont  in  the  antnmn 
of  1863  1  Teiy  tew  of  the  trade  in  this  eoont^  were  fortunate 
enough  to  ae«are  it  the  first  year.  I  bought  it,  and  after 
gettin^-np  a  good  stock  exhibited  it  in  roy  winning  stands  at 
the  pnitoipal  Hose  shows  in  1366.  There  was  no  donht  about 
its  being  mnoh  admired,  aa  vary  many  of  Uia  largest  growers 
taqneBted  me  to  let  them  baie  a  supply.  1  have  ever  aiuoe 
Brown  it  every  year  in  very  large  qnantities,  and  mast  say  that 
IbaTs  always  found  it  a  good  free  grower  and  quite  suffioientlj 
Tlgorons,  and  what  is  very  important,  it  prodnoe*  plenty  of 
bloocna  of  the  very  first  qaalily  in  liie,  shape,  and  oolonr — in 
tact,  it  nerar  gives  a  bad  one.  I  onght,  perhape,  to  mention 
that  mine  are  all  maiden  plants,  bnt  I  have  seen  it  eqaaUy 
fine  »n  older.  I  wish  any  of  those  who  deem  this  Base  an  -- 
diflereot  grower  oould  look  at  my  atook  of  it  next  snmmn 
mm  anre  their  opimon  would  nndergo  a  change. 

Bj  port  this  week  I  had  a  Isttisr  from  an  amatsor  grower  at 
WJutl^,  speaking  in  the  higlieat  terms  of  Marie  Banmann. 
Bren  so  tar  north,  it  grows  and  flowen  beastifnlly. — BsMJAinx 
B.  Cm,  CoUiteiUr. 


when  hatched.  Ordinarily,  the  lam  of  Otioihynohus  ia  found 
gnawing  the  roots  of  Buoanlent  or  other  jjianta  in  pota,  and  it 
has  been  Tory  long  ago  fignred  in  the  pages  of  Taa  Gonui 


GisDXKiB  before  it  altered  its  name  to  Tnt  Joubkil  or  Eonn* 
ctTLiCBX.  The  grub  is  white, clothed  with  short  stifi  ohestiint- 
eoioored  bristles,  and  with  a  ebestnut-oolonred  head,  aimed 
wiUi  a  pair  of  strong  blaok  homy  jaws.  It  most  not  be  over- 
looked, however,  (in  regarding  these  eicrescenoes  aa  not  being 


NEW  VINE  DISEASE. 
HATna  examined  a  further  snpply  of  exeresoenoea  upon  the 
brauohes  of  the  Tine  forwarded  by  Ur.  Bobeits,  and  notieed  al 
pase  73,  one  of  whioh  contained  the  larva  which  I  had  sup- 
poeed  might  possibly  be  that  ot  one  of  the  QsU-aiea  (and  oon- 
seqnenUy  that  the  eiereseenoes  were  true  galls  oaosed  by  the 
Aepomtion  of  an  egg  by  the  parent  Ctall-fiy  in  the  stems  or 
boda  of  tha  Tine),  I  am  more  oonvinoed  than  I  waa  before  that 
th»y  are  regetable  tnmbnrs  caused  by  some  irrt^;nlu  action  ol 


Ih>crab,iii 
the  result  of  inaeot  action],  that  some  of  the  weevils  do  euse 

Sails  upon  planta.  as  tor  instance,  upon  the  stems  and  roots  ot 
abbagea.  Bat  I  believe  it  will  be  tonnd,  in  the  case  of  the 
Tine  now  in  qoestion,  that  the  parent  weevil  laid  her  egg  in 
an  atready-tormed  eiorescenoe  and  not  in  the  body  of  the  stem, 
whkh  aubseqnently  became  developed  to  this  extraordinary 
extent.— J.  0.  Waarwoon,  Oxford. 


tlie  plant  tissnes,  eqaeeially  as  tha  larva  proves  not  to  be  that  ot 
one  ot  the  Oall-flies,  but  is  that  ot  one  ot  the  many  gpedes  of 
weevils  which  are  devoorers  of  vegetable  matters,  of  which  Otio- 
rbynchus  vastator  is  one  ot  the  moet  notorioos,  and  whioh  ia 
often  fonnd  gnawing  off  the  young  bnda  of  the  Vines,  and  to 
wbiah  these  eieresoenoea  would  offer  an  admirable  place  of  de- 
posit of  their  egga,  affording  10  large  a  lapply  ot  food  to  the  larvn 


COLTUEAL  NOTES  ON  PLANTS 

AT  TEB  BOTAL  HOBTIOULTnBAI.  BOdETTa  KEBTIBaS. 
Thi  Fruit  and  Floral  Meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticnltnral 
Bociety  on  the  ISth  inst.,  waa  again  of  a  very  interesting 
oharocter,  and  though  tew  prizes  were  offered  by  the  Soeiety, 
the  Ooundl-room  was  well  filled,  and  very  gay  with  flowering 
plants.  NotwiUistandtng  the  inelemeni  WM^er  exotic  Orshida 
ware  again  predominant,  a  large  proportion  being  oompooed  of 
those  requiring  oool  treatment.  As  oool-honse  Orchids  are 
tost  becoming  everybody's  flowers,  a  few  cultural  notes  on 
some  of  those  exhibited  may  banseful. 

Odootogloaaum  oiispam  (Alexandra)  ia  eertakdy  tha  qneen 
not  only  of  Odontoglots,  bnt  of  all  the  oool  section.  Some  of 
tha  varieties  eiMUted  by  Meaars.  TMtch,  of  Chelsea,  were 
snrpassinglT  beantifol.  One  variety  in  partioolar  had  pare 
white  sepals  and  petals,  large,  well  formed,  of  great  anbstanoe, 
and  qnits  waxy,  the  lip  sparely  spotted.  During  the  winter 
these  beantifnl  flowers  irill  lemain  in  perfection  for  neariy  three 
months,  ajid  tiieir  cnltnre  ia  so  simple  than  any  amatenr  can 
grow  them  aa  easilv  aa  be  can  Oeraoiums,  or  any  other  00m- 
plante,  and  tha  first  coat  is  not  so  much  oa  some  aup- 
Ot  oonrae,  large  established  plants  ot  selected  varieties 
would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  Newly  imptirted  planta 
bought  from  those  nurserymen  who  import  them,  can  be  ob- 
tained tor  a  very  few  abillings  each,  and  that  otter  they  are 
lairiy  estabhshed.  Then  there  is  the  charm  of  watching  their 
progreaa  until  the  first  young  ^wth  is  nearly  completed,  at 
whioh  time  the  flower-spike  will  be  thrown  np,  and  to  the 
udent  cultivator  there  u  more  pleasure  still  in  watching  the 
expanding  flowers  in  the  expectation  ot  aometbing  extra  fine 
turning  np  amongst  the  batch.  At  all  avents,  the  grower  will 
not  be  disappointed,  as  all  are  good  and  worthy  ot  onltnre.  I 
will  in  as  few  words  aa  poasibla  explain  the  cnltoral  treatment 
they'  require. 

Newly  imported  plants  ahonld  be  potted  in  veir  small  pot* 
jnst  large  enough  to  contain  the  roots.  The  po*  shonld  be 
filled  rather  more  than  halt  toll  of  dniasge ;  orei  thiji  plaes 
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some  fresh  sphagnum.  The  plant  shonld  be  nosed  out  of  the 
pot  a  little,  so  that  the  oompost,  when  it  is  plaoed  roond  the 
roots,  will  be  raised  ii|  the  form  of  a  mound.  The  potting 
material  should  be  tough  fibrous  peat,  fresh  sphagnum,  and 
broken  pots,  in  equal  proportions,  and  the  broken  pots  ought 
io  be  clean  before  using  them.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  very 
essential  to  the  plants,  but  do  not  apply  muoh  water  to  the 
roots  until  fresh  rootlets  are  formed,  when  water  may  be 
freely  applied  to  them.  It  is  well  to  dress  the  surface  of  the 
pot  with  liye  sphagnum,  and  when  this  is  in"  a  healthy  con- 
dition it  is  a  sure  sign  that  all  is  right  with  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house.  The  flower-spikes  come  up  with  the  new  growths, 
and  generally  show  themselyes  when  the  pseudo-balbe  are 
about  half  grown,  and  by  the  time  the  bulb  has  attained  its 
full  size  the  flowers  will  be  expanded.  When  the  flowers  fade 
the  plant  will  proceed  to  make  a  new  growth  at  once,  and  this 
will  be  the  time  to  repot,  using  the  same  compost  as  that  re- 
commended aboTc,  and  pots  only  one  size  larger.  Nothing  is 
more  injurious  either  to  cool  or  hothouse  Orchids  than  oyer- 
potting  them,  more  especially  those  that  require  a  good  supply 
of  water,  as  however  porous  the  potting  material  may  be,  if 
there  is  too  much  of  it,  it  will  certainly  get  sour,  and  the 
plants  will  not  thrive.  A  large  proportion  of  them  will  not 
flower  the  first  year,  but  as  idl  were  plaoed  in  very  small  pots 
it  will  be  necessary  to  shift  them  into  larger  pots  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  make  a  second  growth. 

There  cannot  be  muoh  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
form  of  structure  in  which  to  grow  them.  In  the  south  of 
England  a  lean-to  with  a  north  aspect  is  the  best.  In  the 
north  they  do  very  well  in  low  span-roofed  pits,  and  these 
should  run  north  and  south.  They  thrive  best  in  small  houses 
where  the  plants  can  be  placed  near  the  glass.  Ventilation 
should  be  provided  by  having  sliding  top  lights,  and  a  row  of 
small  ventilators  should  be  placed  in  the  front  or  side  walls 
on  a  level  with  the  hot-water  pipes ;  the  latter  ventilators 
should  be  kept  constantly  open  unless  the  weather  ^ould  be 
tty  serero. 

As  to  temperature,  the  collectors  say  that  in  their  native 
country  these  plants  enjoy  a  mean  temperature  of  CS"*.  We 
find  that  in  cultivation  during  the  winter  months  a  mininniTifi 
of  45°  is  quite  suificient,  and  even  with  5°  less  they  succeed. 
I  have  had  them  out  in  a  cold  frame  with  no  covering  but  the 
glass,  and  the  thermometer  but  little  above  the  freezing  point 
outside,  yet  no  harm  came  to  them.  If  the  temperature  is  too 
high  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  apt  to  shrivel,  and  the  growtJis  are 
checked.  This  I  have  found  to  be  the  case  dunng  very  hot 
weather  in  summer.  I  may  say  further  that  they  do  not  require 
an  elaborately  built  house.  Mi,  Wilson  Saunders,  who  has 
had  much  experience  with  them,  when  commenting  on  those 
exhibited,  stated  that  a  house  could  be  built  ip  grow  them  in 
drfection  for  £10 ;  so  that  even  the  humblest  amateur  may 
*  go  in  "  for  the  culture  of  what  used  to  be  considered  as  the 
anstocrats  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  though  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Odon- 
toglots  in  some  respects,  has  merits  of  its  own  which  place 
it  in  the  front  rank  as  a  winter-flowering  Orchid;  its  large, 
handsome,  and  persistent  flowers  are  very  useful  for  deco- 
rative purposes  at  the  dullest  season  of  the  year.  In  Lord 
Iiondesborough's  collection  was  a  variety  with  pure  white 
flowers,  much  better  in  form,  and  the  sepaLs  and  petals  of 
greater  substance  than  that  usually  grown  under  the  name  of 
L.  Skinneri  alba.  Messrs.  Veitch's  collection  contained  many 
very  fine  varieties ;  indeed,  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
find  any  two  of  them  alike.  This  requires  similar  treatment 
to  Odontoglossum,  except  that  a  higher  temperature  is  de- 
sirable when  the  plants  are  making  tLeir  growth.  Gcelogyne 
oristata,  requiring  similar  treatment,  is  a  most  charming  winter- 
flowering  species,  its  pure  white  flowers  are  always  welcome. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  had  some  immense  well- 
flowered  specimens.  No  lover  of  Orchids  should  be  without 
this,  as  it  is  easy  of  culture,  and  flowers  freely.— J.  Douglas. 


DEAINING  BOG.  ' 
I  AM  obliged  to  "  J.  T."  lor  so  promptly  and  kindly  answer- 
ing my  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  draining  bog  land.  Where 
hm  writes  from — Maesgwynne — sounds  very  like  a  land,  not  only 
of  bog,  but  of  rocks  and  stones.  X  ought  to  have  mentioned 
that  from  the  absence  of  stone  where  my  land  is,  the  cost  of 
procuring  it  would  render  stone  draining  practically  impossible. 
I  have  myself  done  some  extent  of  stone  draining  in  a  Welsh 
oounty,  and  his  plan  No.  1.  is  a  good  one ;  there  is  also  a 


douUe  advantage  in  such  draining  where  stones  abound— yon 
are  clearing  the  land  by  the  process  at  the  same  time.  With 
regard  to  burning  bog,  J  can  endorse  all  "  J.  T."  si^  as  to 
the  value  of  the  ashes  as  a  manure ;  but  I  think  his  suggestion 
should  be  taken  as  chiefly  valuable  in  the  prinuoy  process  of 
reclaiming  heath  and  bog  land.  By  burning,  you  at  once  re- 
duce  a  great  quantity  of  fibry  substance  into  a  valuable  man- 
ure, which  would  otherwise  be  a  good  while  in  rotting.  To 
continue  the  process  of  burning  would  be  destroying  the  staple 
of  the  soil,  as,  after  being  drained,  bog  does  not  renew  itself. 
"  Pushing  and  burning  *'  was  commonly  practised  with  the  bog 
land  here  many  years  ago ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  **  killing  the 
goose,*'  andhas  beenlongsinoe  prohibited  and  disoontinued. — ^Y. 


A  CENTURY  OF  OBCHIDS  FOB  AMATEUB 

GROWEBS.— No.  8. 

Babkebu  sfbctabius. — ^Another  fine  species.  It  grows  ereet, 
and  from  the  top  of  its  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs  are  produced 
long  racemes  of  large  bright  lilac  and  pink  flowers,  which  are 
in  some  varieties  freckled  with  crimson  dots.  Its  flowers  are 
freely  produced  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  laat 
a  long  time,  especially  when  out  for  bouquet-making.  Native 
of  Guatemala. 

B.  slboans. — This  is  also  a  native  of  Guatemala,  apd  is  et 
the  same  time  one  of  the  nftst  beautiful  and  rarest  of  the 
whole  genus.  Like  the  others  its  growths  are  slender  and 
stem-like,  whilst  the  flowers  are  very  large  and  richly  coloured, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  dark  rose,  and  the  lip  deep  red 
shading  into  crimson.  When  I  add  that  these  beautiful  spiJEes 
of  bloom  are  produced  during  midwinter,  enough  will  have  been 
said  to  recommend  it  to  all  interested  in  this  order.  A  repre 
sentation  of  this  beautiful  species  is  given  on  a  previous  page. 

ABPOPHILLUIL 

This  may' be  truly  called  a  neglected  genus,  as  few  amateon 
either  know  it,  or  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it  seem  to 
have  given  it  the  oold  shoulder  entirely,  for  no  other  reason  that 
I  can  ascertain  than  the  difficulties  which  most  have  expe- 
rienced in  producing  a  spike  of  bloom.  Now,  I  oaainot  permil 
the  few  species  of  this  genus  which  have,  up  to  the  pnesent 
time,  been  introduced  to  this  country  to  be  utterly  cast  out  of 
amateurs'  collections  without  becoming  their  champion,  and 
thus  endeavouring  to  prevent  their  passing  out  of  motivation. 
Firstly,  then,  my  readers,  allow  me  to  inform  you  that  the 
Arpophyllums  are  very  free  bloomers,  and  that  those  who  have 
hitherto  found  them  otherwise  have  only  themselves  to  blame, 
as  many  have  had  to  do  with  respect  to  other  genera,  the  fact 
being  that  if  kept  in  a  very  low  temperature  they  grow  superbly 
and  flower  profusely.  The  individual  blooms  of  tiie  members 
of  this  genus  are  not  large,  but  as  tiiey  are  very  numerous, 
want  of  size  is  amply  compensated  for.  In  potting  drain  the 
pots  well  and  thoroughly,  and  use  only  rough  fibrous  peat  and 
sharp  sand  to  pot  them  in.  During  the  period  of  growth  an 
ample  supply  of  water  will  be  necessary,  and  in  winter  it  must 
not  be  entirely  withheld. 

A.  oioavteum. — This  plant  has  slender  stem-like  pseudo- 
bulbs,  each  bearing  a  single,  thick,  fleshy,  dark  green  ieaf. 
The  flower  spike  proceeds  from  the  apex  of  the  stem— that  is, 
from  the  base  of  the  leaf.  The  spike  is  erect,  stout,  and 
densely  set  with  small  dark  purple  flowers,  the  outline  yery 
much  resembling  a  Fox's  brush.  If  kept  very  cool  in  winter 
it  will  bloom  about  the  middle  of  May;  but  if  the  spring 
months  are  warm  it  usually  comes  in  about  the  beginning  of 
April.    Native  of  Guatemala. 

A.  GABDiHALB. — A  vory  beautiful  kind  from  the  same  locality 
as  the  preceding,  but  it  has  now  become  very  rare.  In  general 
habit  it  resembles  A.  giganteum,  but  the  flowers  are  rich  red 
shaded  with  rose ;  these  come  in  after  those  of  A.  giganteum 
are  past. — ^Ezfbbto  Cbxdi. 


BLICKLING  HALL, 

The  Seat  of  the  Mabquis  of  Lothian. 

Blicklino  Hall  is  about  two  miles  from  Aylsham  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  The  manor  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Blidinga  when  the  Domesday  Book  was  written,  but  we  pass 
over  all  its  subsequent  owners  until  we  come  to  Sir  John 
Fastolff,  who,  about  the  year  1450,  sold  the  manor  and  house 
to  Sir  (Jeffrey  Boleyn,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Sir  Gefir^ 
adopted  it  as  his  country  residence.  The  estate  descended  to 
his  great-grandson  Sir  Thomas  Bulleyn,  who  was  the  father  of 
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Aan«,  OM  of  tlw  iMcUMd  witn  oI  H«iii7  TIIL  Bii  ThoDua 
UuJly  landed,  wlm  in  the  eonntiy,  at  BMhlord  H&ll  in 
1m«»,  bnt  b*  alio  iwidad  oea— ionally  at  BlioUing,  and  hve 
AniM  WM  bom  ia  1S07.  It  h«i  bam  itated  tluU  h«r«  alao  the 
WM  muiied  to  Mnaj  Tm.  In  ISftS.  It  U  Miiain  that  the 
manias*  *■•  priTat«,  but  wt  know  of  no  oontemponn  antho- 
atr  whi^  BtatM  that  the  eeremony  took  place  at  Bllakling. 

From  tha  BolSTm  it  pMMd  by  marriaee  to  the  family  of 
ttw  Ciena.     One  of  them.  Bir  Edward  Clere,  to  reUeve  him- 


and  aftenrafde  Chief  Jnstioa  of  the  Common  Wmi. 
built  the  hooM  now  nmainlnfr.    It  waa  flnisliad  in  1638.    More 
than  a  oentniy  latar  it  waa  deaoribed,  and  the  daaeriptioD  ii 
■till  DMTty  eoneet,  ai  being  of  "  two  eonrtf,  with  a  fine  litnary. 


•legaat  wildaniMi,  good  lake,  gardena,  and  park.'*  In  1T4D 
the  Bobart  then  its  pOHonoi  waa  oieated  Eail  of  BneJtingfaain- 
ahira.  Hia  aeoond  daughter  mamed  to  the  eldeat  son  of  Lord 
Suffield,  and  who  anooeeded  to  that  title.  The  ofDeei  in  front 
eorreaponding  to  the  i«*t  of  the  maniion,  together  with  tha 
weat  front,  were  reboilt  in  1769  by  the  Earl  of  BncMnghamahlre. 

BliaUing  Hall  waa  Lady  BnfBeld't  dower  honae.  The  pro- 
tent  Marqnia  of  Lotiiiait  waa  her  nephew,  and  therefore  ino- 
oeedsd  her,  ai  ahe  had  no  ohildren,  Lord  BnfBeld  having  it 
only  in  right  of  hie  wife. 

The  park  and  sardena  inolade  abont  one  thoniand  aerea. 
The  park  ia  diTided  and  adorned  by  woodi  and  plantationa 
oJ  noble  foreat  treea.  The  lake,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  ii 
oieaoent-ah^ed,  and  400  yarda  aoroai  in  ita  widett  part,  and 
iti  baaka  are  beantifally  wooded.    Tha  garden  ia  a  mile  in 


-^ 


eirenmfarflnoa.  Tha  garden*  at  the  preaent  lima.  eapeaiaUy 
the  flower  gwdan,  are  undergoing  eitanaive  alterationB.  The 
new  wall  and  terraoa  ateps  jast  ereated,  eneloaing  two  acres  for 
flower  garden,  were  deaigned  by  Sir  Digby  Wyatt.  The  plana 
(or  groundwork  ware  famished  by  Mr.  Neafleld,  ajid  eiecated 
by  that  well-known  oontraotor  Mr.  Meeton.  The  preaent  da- 
ligii  ol  the  flower  garden  U  entirely  Lady  Lothi*n'».  and  oar- 
riad-oat  by  the  preaent  gardener,  Uj.  S.  Lyon. 

Out  Tiow  of  the  honae  and  Kwden  in  front— we  wiih  wo 
might  inelode  the  old  oarred  oaken  itairaaae  inside— ii  from  a 


photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Finch,  Photographer,  Aylaham.  Thia 
front  garden  ia  bonndad,  aa  abown  in  our  engraving,  Vj  thoas 
matsive  Tew  hedgea  ao  eommon  two  osntnriea  ainoe,  bnt  now 
ao  rarely  remuning.  Theie  Tew  hedges  measure  110  leat  in 
length,  are  17  feet  in  height,  and  10  feet  in  breadth.  They 
are  known  to  be  two  hnndred  years  old.  The  Mtohen  garden 
ia  fonr  aorea  in  extent,  and  sinoe  Hr.  Lyon'a  appointment  to 
the  garden!  in  1670  have  been  thoronghly  rtmodellad.  Ona 
great  feature  ia  a  fine  old  Oak  standing  in  the  oiohard ;  stem 
50  feet  high. 


WOBK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 


Aa  aoon  aa  tlia  weather  is  favootable  give  the  Arliehoku  thnir 
■pring  dreaalng ;  Batil  and  Itmioran  ■hoold  now  be  aown  in 
TjTu  orpota,  whiobmaT  be  plaoed  in  a  forcing  house.  Eorth-up 
{he  «ariy-eo«n  ercpa  of  Broad  Baam ;  if  a.Dywei-e  sown  in  boxes, 

E*  ica  them  where  they  can  have  yiuadance  of  air  nii^ht  and  day 
harden  them  off  for  planting.  The  aatnmn  plantation  of 
CatbafM  shonld  now  be  Qlled-np,  and  freeh  ones  may  also  be 
made.  Sow  more  seed  to  produoii  plants  for  snmmer  ocd  an- 
tomn  oae,  alao  aead  of  the  Bed  for  pickling.  If  Cauliflower 
aeed  waa  aown  early  on  a  hotbed  with  Carrots  or  Bodishea,  the 
planta  abonld  now  be  priekad-ont  on  a  slight  hotbed,  or  in  a 
eoU  frame  where  they  can  be  protected  in  uvere  weather.  The 
preaent  annleaa  and  oold  weather  ia  highly  nnlavourable  to  tha 
fffjti\  of  the  Cvtumbtr  planti)  as  it  will  not  allow  of  an  aa- ' 


After  llninn  have  been  renewed,  keep  a  conatant  w 
atate  of  the  bed.  leffuf*.- Fill-np  any  vacancies  in  tbe  aa- 
tmnn  plsjitation.  Sow  some  aeed  of  the  Ckean  Cos  on  a  warm 
border.  Ituthroom  bads  out  of  doors  mast  be  protected  from 
wet,  damp  litter  shonld  be  removed  and  ita  place  sappliad  with 
dry.  Antomn  aown  Onioni  may  be  plantad.ont  in  favourable 
situations.  The  Keneral  spring  sowinc  may  be  made  at  the  end 
of  the  month  in  light  and  dry  soils.  H«rden-of[  tbe  Peal  sown 
in  pots  and  boxes  previona  to  planting  them  ont,  place  them  in 
a  cold  frame,  and  let  tbe  hghts  remain  off  nifht  and  day  m 
mild  weather.  Earth-up  the  early  cropa  when  the  soU  is  some- 
what  dry.    Moke  another  sowing  of  Sadiihei  to  succeed  thcai 
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ktld  pot  oyer  the  roots.     Sow  seed  of  Savoy  for  iho  flzat 
orop. 

FBUIT  OABBEV. 

Taks  OTory  fayonrftble  opporttmity  Jto  finish  ]^razuxig  fruit 
trees ;  Currants,  and  the  Grape  Vine  espeoiallyi  if  not  out  in 
aatnxnn  must  not  be  delayed. 

VLOWBB  aiBDSir. 
The  frost  and  snow  whioh  set  in  at  the  early  part  of  last  week 
have  in  a  great  measure  suspended  the  operations  of  the  gar- 
dener, and  many  of  those  directed  must  oe  understood  to  de- 
pend on  a  relaxation  of  the  weather.  New  plantations  of  orna- 
mental trees  should  be  made,  and  old  ones  that  have  become 
too  thick  should  now  be  freely  thinned-out.  Auriculas  may  be 
kept  moderately  moist  If  not  dressed  as  before  directed,  let 
this  be  done  immediately.  See  to  Polyanthuses ;  as  spring  ad- 
yances,  the  snails  become  proportionably  troublesome,  dUigenoe 
must  be  used  in  trapping  them.  Plant  Ranunculuses  without 
delay.  Seed  must  be  sown,  though  I  prefer  autumnal  sowing 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  of  protecting  during  winter. 
Frames  coyered  with  calico  prepared  with  wnitney's  or  some 
similar  composition,  will  afford  great  facilities  in  the  way  of 
preseryation  in  seyere  weather.  The  compost  necessary  is  leaf 
mould  and  loam  in  equal  parts,  preyiously  exposed  to  the  action 
of  heat  to  destroy  inseots,  esgs,  &o.,  contained  therein.  Boxes 
about  18  inches  by  12,  and6aMp,  are  most  conyenient.  Fill  with 
compost,  and  water  it  well ;  sow  the  next  day,  ooyer  with  yery 
fine  soil  lightly,  for  if  too  deep  the  seed  will  not  appear.  After 
sowing  it  must  oe  protected  from  heayy  rains  and  iurasts — a  cold 
frame  is,  perhaps,  the  best  situation.  Should  ahy  soil  haye 
lodged  in  the  axils  of  the  leayes  of  Carnations  it  should  be  re- 
moyed;  a  quill  with  the  feather  stripped  off  on  one  side  and  cut 
halfway  off  on  the  other,  makes  a  simple  but  effectual  brush  to 
perfoxm  this  operation,  and  by  timely  looking  through  the 
stock  disease  may  be  preyented.  Planting-time  is  now  rapidly 
drawing  on;  exhibitors  who  haye  not  strengthened  their  weak 
or  deficient  classes  in  the  autumn  should  now  look  out  for  the 
sorts  wanted,  if  they  mean  to  get  first  pri2es  or  silyer  cups. 
Pinks  may  yet  be  phmted  in  beds.  I  should  much  like  to  see 
these  highly-fragrant  flowers  more  extensiyely  ouUlyated,  but 
the  flowers  do  not  usually  laoe  so  well  as  in  toe  case  of  plants 
planted  in  September. 

GBBSNHOVSa  AND  COVSnyATOBT. 

Many  plants  will  soon  be  fit  for  repotting.  When  plants  are 
remoyed  to  a  higher  temperature  shake  the  old  soil  from  them, 
examine  their  roots,  and  repot  them  in  fresh  soil  into  smaller 
pots.  This  is  a  good  mode  for  preparing  plants  for  the  one- 
shift  system,  which  may  be  adopted  as  soon  as  the  roots  begin 
to  spread  on  the  outside  of  the  new  soil.  The  one-shift  system 
should  neyer  be  adopted  until  you  are  satisfied  that  the  roots  are 
in  a  healthy  state  and  beginning  to  grow.  There  is  no  time 
when  a  low  night  temperature  is  more  neoessary  than  during 
the  next  six  weeks,  as  plants  are  now  more  readily  excited  than 
at  any  other  period.  Orange  trees  if  now  remoyed  to  an  early 
yinery  or  stoye,  and  kept  in-doors  all  the  summer,  will  come  into 
flower  next  Christmas  with  yery  little  forcinff.  Camellias  that 
haye  not  formed  their  flower-buds  may  now  be  introduced  into 
heat  in  succession  from  this  time.  Some  of  them  may  be  ex- 
pected to  flower  about  the  middle  of  next  September.  •  Plants 
of  Fuchsia  corymbosa  whioh  were  cut  back  last  autumn  to  the 
ripened  wood  and  preseryed  in  an  outhouse  through  the  winter, 
will  flower  in  May  if  they  are  remoyed  to  a  yinery  or  forcing 
house.  The  night  temperature  of  the  conseryatory  should 
now  be  lower  than  through  the  winter,  say  about  45^,  in  order 
that  the  plants  may  be  started  away  slowly  at  first.  This 
should  be  attended  to  now  by  all  who  regard  the  proper  cul- 
tiyation  of  their  plants.  If  you  ^[uard  against  frost  in  the  green- 
house, there  is  no  dancer  of  this  house  getting  too  low  in  tem- 
perature, and  air  should  be  admitted  eyery  fine  day  in  order  to 
keep  the  plants  from  crowing  too  rapidly  at  this  season  owing 
to  a  drier  atmosphere  being  thus  produced.  The  plants  in  the 
-house  will  require  constant  attention  with  regard  to  watering. 
Shift  and  tie-out  Pelargoniums  as  may  be  required,  and  allow 
^nty  of  space  after  this  time,  with  all  the  light  possible,  and  a 
free  circulation  of  air  wheneyer  the  weather  wul  permit,  but 
ayoid  cold  north-easterly  winds,  which  are  yeiy  injurious  to 
plants  in  aotiye  growth.  Do  not  allow  Calceolarias  to  suffer  for 
want  of  pot  room,  as  any  check  at  the  present  season  might 
throw  them  prematurely  into  bloom.!  £cheyerias  and  o£er 
plants  in  pits  and  frames  will  now  require  frequent  shifting  and 
plainng  at  greater  distances  from  each  other  in  order  that  air 
may  be  permitted  to  circulate  freely  among  them.  Damp  and 
mildew  are  the  great  enemies  to  be  guarded  against  here,  and 
these  must  be  sharply  looked  after,  especially  in  the  case  of 
plants  that  haye  not  ripened  their  growth  and  are  in  rather  a 
soft  state.  If  the  former  is  troublesome  it  must  be  got  rid  of  by 
means  of  free  yentilation  on  mild  days,  using  a  little  fix«  heat 
at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  latter  a  dry  airy  atmosphere  is 
the  best  preyentiye,  but  the  plcmts  should  be  frequently  ex- 
amined, applying  sulphur  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy. 
Get  aU  the  plants  tied  with  the  knit  poMible  delay,  for  it  U 


difficult  to  tie  a  plant  so  that  it  will  not  look  somewhat 
and  unnatural,  and  the  sooner  all  this  desoription  of  work  is 
done  the  better  the  specimens  will  look  when  m  bloom  later  in 
the  season. 

FOSCINO  PIT. 

This  is  a  good  time  for  propa^tin^  many  plants  by  cuttiiMpif 
grafting,  and  seeds,  and  the  forcmg  pit  is  now  the  best  place  for 
Shi>  purpose.  Seedlings  already  up  ought  to  be  potted-off  as 
soon  as  tney  can  be  handled.  Foreign  seeds  had  better  be  sown 
in  6-inch  pots,  putting  four  or  fiye  kinds  into  one  pot,  and 
placing  labels  in  the  middle  facing  the  different  seeds.  Less 
water  will  then  be  needed  than  if  each  kind  were  sown  in  a 

small  pot. 

COLD  prrs  AMD  niAias. 
A  calculation  should  now  be  made  as  to  how  far  the  inmates 
of  oold  pits  and  frames  will  supply  the  demands  to  be  made  upon 
them,  ^o  doubt  damp  has  reduced  the  number  of  some  kinds. 
Strong  plants,  or  pots  of  stores  which  had  become  weU  es- 
tablished in  the  autumn,  of  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Petunias, 
Heliotropes,  Salyias.  Calceolarias,  &c.,  should  be  remoyed  forth- 
with to  some  of  the  houses  or  pits  at  work.  These  will  quickly 
furnish  abundance  of  early  outungs,  which  should  be  slipped  off 
and  propagated.— W.  Esame. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK, 

XITOHBM  OABDEM. 

Ths  weather,  though  flmer,  has  been  too  yaziable  to  admit  of 
much,  except  rough  work,  being  done  out  of  doors,  as  the  snow 
is  not  quite  gone  on  the  15th,  and  the  {pround  where  at  all  stiff 
can  hardly  m  worked.  Trenching,  ridging,  carting,  and  wheel- 
ing could  be  well  done,  as,  though  there  was  plenty  of  thaw  and 
mud  during  the  day,  the  mornings,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  the  16th,  were  hard  enou|^  wiu  frost  to  permit  of  suoh  work 
being  done.  We  haye  little  faith  in  sowing  in  suoh  a  state  of 
the  soil.  Where  the  soil  is  Ught  and  dry  the  work  may  be 
different. 

Situated  as  we  are,  we  must  try  to  forward  Peas  and  Beans 
under  glass,  and  we  haye  been  getting  ranges  of  slight  hotbeds 
ready  for  frames  and  pits  of  Potatoes,  Carrots,  early  Tumipa, 
Sbc.  For  all  such  purposes  a  little  bottom  hei^  about  70°,  is  a 
great  adyantage.  When  the  soil  is  put  on,  the  Potato  sets 
and  seeds  will  be  in  an  ayerage  of  66\  and  that  will  do  yeijr 
well.  A  much  higher  temperature  will  do  more  harm  than  cooa. 
We  haye  seen  whole  ranges  of  pits  of  Potatoes,  Peas,  owazf 
Broad  Beans,  and  eyen  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  next  to  dcuBtroyed 
by  too  much  heat.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  a  Pea 
or  a  Potato  wanted  early  will  stand  anything  like  the  h^t  of  a 
Cucumber  or  a  Kidney  Bean.  Many  beginners  act  as  if  they 
IJiought  heat  would  do  anythinc,  and  it  requires  a  little  teach- 
ing, and  aboye  all  the  teaching  ra  experience,  to  find  out  that  too 
much  heat  is  as  dangerous  in  many  cases  as  too  low  a  tempe- 
rature is  in  others.  For  all  suoh  helping  beds  we  merely  throw 
the  fermenting  material  together,  water,  if  too  dry,  and  as  soon 
as  it  heats  kindly  we  use  it  for  the  main  part  of  the  shallow 
beds  and  place  a  surfacing  of  the  old  beds  oyer  it.  It  requires 
a  little  experience  to  be  able  to  do  all  this  to  a  nicety  without  a 
mishap.  We  can  pretty  weU  judge  as  exactly  what  be^s  of 
different  heights  will  do,  according  to  the  material,  just  as  in 
going  tiirou^  a  range  of  houses  at  different  temperatures  we 
can.  on  opening  the  doors  of  the  oompartments,  tell  at  once 
witmn  a  trifle  the  temperature  in  each  without  looking  at  a 
thermometer. 

In  a  large  place  it  is  a  good  plan  to  haye  one  standard  ther- 
mometer proyed  to  be  "correct,  and  compare  it  with  the  other 
thermometers  on  the  place.  We  haye  found  many  yery  cheap 
thermometers  yery  oorrect,  and  some  high-prioed  ones  the 
reyerse,  though,  on  the  whole,  a  thermometer  moderately  priced, 
say  4«.  Bd.  to  Qi,  may  in  general  be  more  depended  on  than  one 
mb  if.  6<i.  to  2f .  The  latter,  howeyer,  are  often  good  enough  for 
common  purposes.  . 

As  the  weraier  became  milder,  and  we  nad  also,  especially  on 
the  15th,  some  fine  gleams  of  sunshine,  in  the  middle  of  the  week 
the  coyerings  were  remoyed  from  Celery  beds  and  Brocooli, 
so  that  the  plants  might  be  kept  hardy.  Snow's  and  Walcheren 
Broccoli  came  in  yery  useful  after  Veitch's  Late  Broccoli  was 
oyer.  PotatoM,  planted  early  in  winter  on  a  bank  sloping 
to  the  south,  are  growAg  and  rooting  welL  The  frost  was  not 
seyere^nongh  to  reach  them,  and  if  it  had  threatened  to  do  so^ 
we  should  haye  strewn  some  litter  oyer  the  ground.  Sea-kale, 
Rhubarb,  and  Asparagus  we  haye  lately  said  enough  about^  bat 
they  help  greatly  at  this  season.  Took  out  one  of  our  Mushroom 
beds,  and  haye  materials  for  another.  During  the  winter  our 
shelf  beds  generally  do  better,  at  least  come  in  more  quiddv, 
than  those  beds  made  on  the  floor,  as  they  are  more  thoroughly 
under  command  of  what  heat  and  moist  yapour  we  may  choose 
to  giye.  With  beds  in  open  sheds  and  in  the  open  air  suoeeM 
in  winter  will  chiefly  depend  on  two  things— a  greater  bulk  of 
materiala,  and  a  more  careful  ooyering  to  secure  a  uniform 
temperatuio. 


f •linMiy  it,  UfA-  ] 
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FBtJXT  PBPABTXZNT. 

The  weather  hta  liept  ua  back  in  praxii2i|;,  tyinfff  nailing,  &c., 
and  the  frost  has  helped  to  j^rerent  the  trees  getting  t(x>  for- 
ward. We  notice  that  the  birds  hare  been  makiBg  more  free 
ttuui  is  desirable  with  Apricot  buds.  Trees  in  orchard  hooses 
xnuat  be  proned,  and  glass  and  woodwork  cleaned  forthwith. 
Wa  moTed  Strawberries  from  pits  and  frames  into  Peach  houses, 
and  from  other  pits  into  a  hot-water  pit.  From  circomstances 
WB  ahall  be  mnch  later  tban  nsnal.  A  good  many  of  oar  Straw- 
berzT  plants  in  pots  have  been  injuMd  by  rats  and  mice  feeding 
om  tne  bads.  dingolarlT  enough  we  lose  few  by  this  means 
when  the  plants  are  in  tne  open  ground,  but  let  the  plants  be 
fine  ones  in  pots,  and  they  are  ahnost  sure  to  be  attacked ;  and 
ih%  finest  plants,  as  a  rule,  are  pitched  upon  for  this  destructiTe 
attack. 

We  gave  plenty  of  air  in  the  mild  da;pi  to  Peaoh  trees  in 
bloom.  In  dull  days  we  eave  a  slight  nse  £rom  fire  heat  to 
permit  of  this  to  be  done.  In  sunny  days  less  fire  was  necessary. 
In  a  sunny  dav,  with  a  nipping  fierce  north  wind,  we  gave  com- 
parati-vely  little  air,  but  lessened  the  fire  heat.    A  little  air  early 

e' ven,  and  a  little  artificial  heat,  in  a  sunny  frosty  day,  would  be 
itter  than  allowing  a  cold  frosty  air  to  play  at  onoe  on  blooms 
that  had  been  considerably  weakened  by  the  proTious  protection 
and  Tery  dull  weather. 

OBNAXZNTJLL  DXPABTKEKT. 

See  what  has  been  lately  said  of  lawns,  turf-laying ;  protec- 
tton  to  Auriculas  and  half-hardy  plants ;  planting  Banunculuaes . 
Anemones,  dso.,  when  the  ground  is  drier ;  protecting  forward 
bulbe  in  the  open  air;  and  atteUding  to  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Ac., 
in  houses,  giving  them  some  manure  water  slightly  heated, 
sa  the  flowerstalks  and  heads  show,  which  adds  much  to  their 
strength.  If  given  earlier  it  may  also  impart  strength,  but  at  a 
saerifioe  of  colour.  In  hardly  any  case  will  manure  water  be 
useful  to  flowering  plants  in  pots  until  the  pot  be  crammed  with 
roots  and  the  fiowerbuds  begin  to  appear.  Of  course,  there  are 
cases  where  strength  of  growth  is  necessazy  to  the  formation  of 
fiowerbuds,  but  these  must  come  in  as  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
As  a  general  rule  Lilacs,  Boses,  Deutzias,  Spartiums,  Wall- 
flowers, Stocks,  Bhododendrons,  Azaleas,  &c.,  when  forced 
derive  the  most  benefit  from  manure  watering  when  the  flower- 
buds  appear  or  just  commence- to  swell.  The  whole  of  the 
Pelargonium  group  are  bettered  by  manure  watering  after  they 
are  knotted  for  blooming,  and  when  the  pots  are  well  supplied 
with  roots.  Given  at  an  earlier  period,  it  would  so  much  en- 
Qonrage  grossness  of  foliage  that  the  flowers  in  comparison 
would  lo<»  meagre. — ^B.  F. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

N3. — ^Many  questions  most  remain  unanswered  until  next 

week. 

Books  (C7aiid[0«).— The  "OottSM  OftrOaien'  DlettotMrr'*  and  Jobnaeii'i 
**  Sdenee  aoad  Pnetiet  of  Oaidemng."  '  Both  ean  be  hsd  ftom  ofor  offlea. 
(Jrac).—Mi88  PhM8'B-'*BuntalM  In  Heaxefa  of  FloirarleBaPlAiita  "  is  a  saparate 
voriL  M  Snbteriber  for  7ean).-~The  **Ootfcage  Oarden«ra'  Diofctonsiy"  in- 
dodn  all  gsrdan  pUmts  and  their  oalttixa,  Aa.  (H.  T.K^Tha  **  Ootta^^  Oftr* 
dawn*  Dictionaty "  is  a  good  work  of  refersnoe,  and  ironld  glra  yon  the 
oesdfol  iofonnatian  on  all  gaidAn  snbjeots.  Our  **.  In-door  Gardening  *  would 
■nit  yon  in  xespeot  of  the  greenhouse.  The  fonner  maj  be  had  free  laj  poafc 
fBom  oar  offloe  for  7«.  9ii.,  and  the  last-named  for  U*  lid.  (A  Beffinner),— Owe 
**  Eeaoe*s  Ont-^loor  (Hrdening  "  would  salt  yon.  Free  by  post  from  onr  offloe 
if  yon  endlose  twenty  postage  stamps  with  your  address. 

CYCLAioBsr  Soil  {E.  F.  TF.).— There  are  fall  pairtieiilars  in  oar  number 
poUiabed  on  Jannaxy  S8rd« 

Orapb  Chop  (F.  B.  F.).^No  one,  eraa  if  yoo  had  mantionad  the  Taiietj, 
eonld  have  told  what  would  be  the  probable  produoe  of  Vines  doling  three 
yean.    Too  ameh  depends  npon  soil,  figoar,  and.saaaon. 

Paieaaavino  Grapss  (O.  R).— Them  are  a  drawing  and  daaoription  of  the 
modetar  putting  the  end  of  the  q>ray  into  a  bottle  of  water  on  page  SIS  of 
oar  67ut  number,  publiahed  on  the  7th  of  Haroh,  1871. 

pASBHAiiaxB  [Iffnoramttt).-^li  is  near  Hertford ;  raUvay  station,  Oole  Oreen. 

KciraaAM  Pabx  Ohio*  (A  fluteerifrer).— It  was  bnrnght  to  pubUe  notioe 
byHr.  Stewart,  when  gaxdanar  at  Nonaham  Pariu  It  is  only  a  good  strain 
of  the  "White  Spanish. 

Bkaxkur  FnAHOTTXJL  (/.  p.,  7oflr).~Wrlte  to  *'BBAinfnB,"  office  of  this 
JoamaL  Mr.  James  Smith;  Datley  Dale  Korseiies,  Matkxdt,  can  also  sup- 
ply tt. 

Daxdbxjok  (C.  E.).—Thtfn  Is  a  long  oommunieation  on  its  use  as  a  salad, 
dc,  in  oor  Vo,  8,  N.S.,  published  April  10th,  186L 

Gzzxm.owMi  (if  Ladf  in  Oke$hire),—Yoxa  friend  Is  oulte  in  error ;  the 
name  is  certainly  not  a  ooixuption  of  '*  Jnlr  flowear,**  but  m  thel^neh  name, 
"(Hzoflea.*'  Your  laother  Is  accurate  in  her  desozipUon,  showing  that  the 
carnation  fa  Sootland  scTenty  years  ago  and  more  was  known  as  the  Oilli- 
flower. 

If  uaHBooKs  xx  GsBBZCHOuss  (Jlfffl.  BatM).->Two  4-inoh  irilpea  will  be  suf* 
fldant  for  the  greenhouse  if  not  very  wide.  If  the  house  is  at  all  wide  it  will 
be  better  to  take  them  round  the  end  as  weU  as  front.  Ma8hro<nns  will  grow 
veil  under  the  stages  if  the  heating  pipee  are  not  too  near  them,  and  if  the 
wster  from  the  stages  does  not  drop  on  the  beds.  Saucers  for  the  planta 
vooldaofariemedy  this;  bvtpeiliapiBthebeetplanwouldbetoha,Taawatar- 
pRMfed  eovei^  or  tairpaalln,  not  laid  on  the  bed,  but  8  or  4  i|iehaa  above  it. 

Plakxivo  BoasmY  {N,  IT.).— We  are  sony  that,  owing  to  press  of  ^ea- 
ttona,  we  wan  not  aUe  to  aaawar  yoois  sooner,  and  em  now  eannot  gi?e  you 


much  assistanoe.  The  list  of  Bosee  is  good,  and  with  the  ozoeotion  of  Mrs. 
BtvecB,  whleh  wa  fsar  is  too  weak  and  uneaclain  a  grower  to  depend  npont^ 
they  may  all  be  planted  for  beds.  The  deelan  of  the  beds,  however,  fi  so 
▼e>y  im^ar,  altnough  somewhat  uniform  in  ita  irregularity,  that  it  will  be 
difBeult  to  plant  so  as  to  produce  any  dsOnita  effeot  either  by  eontraet  or 
harmony  of  colouring.  We  should  reeommend  you  to  try  oroee*balanclag«- 
for  inatanea,  to  nse  Gharies  Lsfebvxe  and  Vieber  Holmsa  lor  matoh  beoa; 
Loolae  Van  Houito  with  Duke  of  Wellington,  Pxlnee  Oamille  da  Bohan  with 
Piene  Notting,  and  so  on.  We  are  led  to  make  these  remarks,  as  in  some 
rsses  the  beds  adjoining  each  other  are  Tery  similar  in  eolooring,  in  otbns  In 
great  eontraet,  and  we  hardlr  know  whleh  plan  you  intend  to  adopt.  If  we 
once  began  to  alter  the  poeiuon  oi  theBoeee,  we  should  have  to  altar  so  many, 
that  we  prefer  to  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment. 

DnncaiiT  Hbat  noM  Hot  Watu  (/.  JL).— -Aa  ypar  piping  is  sunk  undar 
a  grating,  we  thonrngfaly  mroveof  baring  100  feet  or  so  more  piping;  and  in 
the  poeition  Indicated,  and  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  wiu  your  piping 
expeeed,yoa  would  have  had  enoogh  with  1  foot  of  i^j^g  to  SI  cubic  feet  of 
air.  Fhnn  our  own  praotioe  we  shoold  say  that  pipes  so  sunk  under  a  grating 
make  their  heating  power  under  a  grating  fully  one-fourth  lees  than  would  be 
at  onee  available  if  thqr  were  lolly  ezpoeed  to  the  atmoephara  of  the  house. 

ZiorAO  Gab  BoiIiSB  (Cofistfrvolory).— We  sent  your  queries  to  the  manu- 
facturer, and  hi  reply  he  says :— **  First,  the  supply  of  gas  will  not  be  quito 
equal,  bat  the  flame  will  not  go  out  with  a  reduced  pressure.  Secondly,  Bun- 
sen's  air  and  gas  burners  give  the  grsatest  amount  of  heat,  and  without 
smoke.  Third^,  the  boiler  can  be  fbced  inside  or  outside.  The  flue  pipe  is 
made  large  enough  to  cany  off  any  effluvia  or  unconsumed  gas.'  Fourthly, 
the  ascent  of  heat  is  not  perpendicular,  but  under  and  over  a  series  of  flat 
surfaces  containing  thin  layers  of  water.  Fifthly,  there  is  no  aceumulatioa 
of  soot,  asBunsen's  air  and  gasbumars  ars  used,  and  a  blue  flame  Is  knitted." 

HxATZxe  FBOK  KiTCHSN  BoxUB  (Clara).— We  prefer  1-inoh  instead  of 
three-quartar-ineh  lor  a  oonveyina  pipe  from  the  kitchen  boiler ;  as  part  in 
the  greenhouse  has  S-inch  pipee,  the  return  should  not  be  lass.  The  green- 
house must  be  small  if  you  can  heat  it  with  two  pipes,  even  if  both  were  of  the 
diameter  of  S  inobea.  The  supply-cistern  is  maoed  right  enou^  and,  as 
stated  lately.  It  is  a  matter  of  oomparattve  indifference  where  it  is  placed, 
provided  it  is  Ughsr  than  tiie  highest  point  of  the  pipes,  and  there  is  a  small 
air-pipe  at  the  merest  point  of  the  pipe,  suoh  as  man  you  show  the  return 
elbow.  With  a  ball-top  the  boiler  will  be  kept  full,  whatovei;  you  take  out  of 
it  for  house  use.  The  steam-pipe  is  valuable  in  all  cloea-to^ed  b(^ers;  but 
we  would  have  a  tap  on  it,  to  be  open  when  no  heat  is  wanted  in  the  uieen- 
house,  and  to  be  shut  when  you  want  a  brisk  einmlatlon  in  the  greeimouka 

^at  least  very  nearly  shut.  The  pipes  will  caixy  off  ihB  extra  hea* 
b  wasting  heat  by  the  eecape  of  steam.  You  should  have  a  tap  on  the 
valve  on  the  flow-pipe  into  the  greenhouse,  as  heat  from  the  boiler  there  would 
be  unwelcome  in  summer. 

Curmros  ahd  Sxxn-sownvo  nr  Gresmhoubs  {A  Lover  of  Flowers).— 
In  your  small  greenhouse,  in  which  you  use  fire  heat  only  when  there  is 
frost,  you  want  some  simple  contrivance  for  obtaining  a  liUle  bottom  heat. 
The  simplest  we  know  is  a  stout  wooden  box,  say  wood  1  inch  thick  and 
84  inches  long,  17  inchee  wide,  18  Inches  deep  at  the  front  and  18  inches  deep 
at  the  back,  all  inside  measure.  If  this  wood  is  well  ssasoned,  and  the  whole 
neatly  put  together  and  grooved  where  ends,  sides,  and  bottom  meet,  it  wUl 
hold  wator  if  a  little  whito  lead  be  run  in  the  Jointe.  Even  without  that,  it 
will  do  so  if  the  box  be  soaked  in  water  for  a  short  time.  All  that  would  be 
raquiied  then  would  be  a  plato  of  alno  or  tin  plaoed  with  a  few  supporto  be- 
tween  the  bottom  and  it,  and  8  inehea  from  the  bottom,  with  a  plug  or  tap  at 
one  end  and  a  fnnnel-i^  at  tiie  other,  so  as  to  supply  the  vessel  beneath  the 
plsto  with  hot  water  from  S  to  S|  inchee  daq^  ▲  few  small  pebbles  cur  dean 
roQ^  ashes  should  be  plaoed  on  the  iron,  and  Uien  jon  can  plunge  the  pota 
in  what  is  most  handy.  Suoh  a  box  will  hold  eighteen  of  what  are  called 
48-eoto,  and  thirty-two  of  what  are  called  16-pots.  The  water  will  generaUy 
be  hot  eaou(|^  if  supplied  onoe  arday,  and  an  equal  temperature  can  easily 
be  afforded  by  rsmoviDg  only  a  part  and  adding  a  part  of  hot. '  Suoh  a  box 
should  stand  in  the  greenhouse  or  window.  A  roagn  box  would  do  if  you  had 
a  tin  vcmmI  8  inches  deep  and  covered.  With  a  box  having  a  bottom  of  iron 
you  could  heat  with  lamp  or  candle,  but  tbebox  of  hot  water  is  the  simplest. 
The  top  should  consist  of  three  squares  of  glass  moveable,  resting  on  the 
back  and  front,  and  if  each  square  is  in  a  neat  frame  all  the  better;  but  thcnr' 
may  be  easily  laid  on  and  moved  without  any  frame,  and  a  tack  in  front  wiU 
prevent  them  sliding.  When  thus  moveable  the  squares  ean  easily  be  turned 
top  side  under. 

Trknchsd  Gbouitd  hot  Fektilb  {B,  T.).— In  trenehhig  your  garden 
groand,  we  apprehend  you  have  gone  too  deefrily  and  brouc^t  too  much  of  the 
gravelly  snbaoil  to  the  surface.  This  will,  from  exposure  to  the  atmoephara, 
become  ameliorated,  and  the  present  amMurent  evil  will  ultimately  result  in  a 
positive  good  by  giving  yon  a  greater  depth  of  solL  We  should  apply  the 
manure  you  propose,  and  not  be  sparing  of  it ;  and  this  we  should  give  at 
once,  pomting  it  in  with  a  fbrk,  and  at  the  end  of  March  we  would  use  salt 
at  the  rata  of  ten  bushels  per  acre.  This  will  rid  you  to  a  great  extent  of 
sings,  and  than,  befors  sowhag  or  planting,  dreaa  irith  nitrate  of  coda  at  the 
rata  of  1  lb.  to  80  square  yards.  By  all  means  qnply  guano  and  soot  as  a 
liquid  manure  during  the  period  of  growth,  and  we  think  you  will  be  rewarded 
by  superior  crops. 

Alobs  WzMTxanre  zv  a  Cillak  (5mmc).— We  think  your  cellar  would 
answer  at  the  dnlleet  period  of  the  year,  say  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary, if  the  plants  were  kept  dry  and  safe  from  froet.  In  October,  November, 
March,  April,  and  part  of  May  you  could  probably  accommodate  the  plants  in 
an  outhouse  where  thay  would  hove  light,  which  vou  need  only  afford  in  mild 
days;  and  at  night  a  covering  of  canvas,  in  additiou  to  oloehig  the  doors, 
would  give  yon  all  the  prmeetion  you  require. 

Pomifo  Gk^akzum  Ourmroa  f  J*.  I.).«'The  cuttings  may  be  potted-off 
from  the  boxes  now,  and  placed  in  tJie  propagatiug  frame  heated  Inr  hot  water* 
where  they  should  remun  not  less  than  a  fortnight-^better  three  vreeks, 
during  the  last  week  of  which  th«y  should  have  air  beely  admitted,  so  as  to 
harden  them  well  off  before  removal  to  the  cold  frame.  In  the  latter  thay 
will  need  protection  at  ni^^t,  or  duringfroety  weather,  by  mate  or  other  cover- 
ing placed  over  the  lights. 

SsTTiMG  Pbaoh  Tmb  BL0880M8  (JST.  C.  J.).— When  the  poUanis  perfected 
aboke  the  branches  of  the  trees  on  the  back  wall  of  your  vinety. 

BHODonsmmoRS  (if.  Taylor).— The  Tadatias  are  such  a  multituda  that  no 
one  eon  name  any  but  thoaa  madcadly  diattnot.  We  lately  notioed  fally  the 
vrinter  blooming. 

SiGSAO  BoiUB— Auott'b  Stotb  {A.  X).— Wa  axa  equally  tmpiiaad  with 
yourself  almanufaaturers  not  folly  advartiaingUMlrinTantioeia.  MoiepartiBtt* 
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\$n  iM  vaated  fay  onr  eecraspoBdent  m  to  th«  biIm,  and  iiMting  power  of  tho 
2SignR  boiler.  The  Axnott  bIotb  to  whieh  yon  ulnde  Ib  a  portable  one,  which 
joa  will  find  flgnxed  at  page  SS,  toL  xIt.,  of  Thb  /oubnal  of  Hortxcultxtbb. 
Iteonld  no  donbt  be  had  through  any  of  our  principal  ironmongers  in  large 
towns. 

Spots  on  Bosb  Lsavbb  (M,  F»  IF.).— The  leaves  sent  are  not  infested 
with  any  disease;  they  are  only  spotted  from  being  in  a  oold  and  damp  atmo- 
sphere. The  leavee  yon  sent  are  of  last  year,  and  had  not  been  shed,  probably 
owinff  to  the  soil  haring  been  kept  drier.  The  freeh  leaves  will  eome  aU  right. 
Wedo  not  recommend  one  seller  or  pnrohaaer  of  plants  in  preference  to 
another,  and  we  cannot  depart  from  our  rule  in  reepeot  to  cut  flowers. 

Dahlia  Treatmsmt  iChee).—'Thej  should  be  placed  in  a  box  or  in  pans, 
covered  to  the  neck  with  llftht  rich  soil  which  is  just  moist,  and  set  in  a 
gentle  hotbed  in  Blarch.  When  they  have  shoots  about  8  inches  long  divide 
the  roots  from  the  crown  downwards,  preserving  a  portion  of  old  tuber  to 
each  division ;  or  the  shoots  may  be  taken  off  close  to  whence  they  proceed, 
when  8  or  4  inches  long,  and  potted  in  light  rich  soil  singly  in  8-inoh  pots, 
inserting  them  half  way  in  the  soil,  resting  the  base  of  the  cutting  on  nlver 
■and.  finxround  them  with  the  same  and  place  them  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  plung- 
ing the  pots  to  the  rim  in  coal  ashes  or  other  material.  Water  carefully,  keep 
okMe,  and  shade  from  bright  sun.  In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  they-will  be 
well  rooted,  and  should  wen  be  hardened  off,  potting,  however,  in  4^inch 
pots,  when  the  roots  are  matted  round  the  sides  of  the  smaller-slxed  pots, 
and  when  the  roots  sgain  show  at  the  sides  remove  the  plants  to  a  cold  frame, 
setting  them  on  coal  ashes.  Keep  them  rather  dose  for  a  few  days,  then 
admit  air  daily,  water  well,  and  keep  them  safe  from  frost.  They  may  be 
l^anted  out  at  the  end  of  May.  The  situation  should  be  open,  but  sheltered 
nom  winds,  as  the  shoots  are  brittle.  The  shoots  should  be  thixmed.  also  the 
flowers  on  each  plant,  preserving  the  best  and  strongest.  Keep  the  planta 
well  staked.  The  Dahlia  likes  a  rich,  deep,  friable  loam,  enriched  with  well 
decomposed  dung.  You  will  find  particulars  of  the  treatment  of  this  and  other 
florists'  flowers  In  our  ''Florists'  Flowers,"  which  can  be  had  from  our  ofBce 
for  five  postage  stamps. 

PoTTBD  VxHXs  MOT  Bbkaxxno  (Ibid).— Tht  cause  of  the  Vines  not  breaklng> 
or  breaking  so  very  irregularly  is  probably  due  to  the  canes  not  having  been 
depressed,  and  thqr  have  not  perhaps  been  moistened  twoor  three  times  a  day 
with  water  of  the  temperature  of  the  house.  Had  you  brought  the  ends  of 
the  eanes  down  to  a  level  with  the  pot,  arching  them  over,  it  is  likely  they 


would,  with  moisture,  have  broken  eveiy  eye  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  I 
and  when  all  the  eyes  had  hnkmx  the  canes  could  have  been  tied  up  to  the 
raften ;  or  had  they  been  coiled  around  stakes  we  think  they  would  have}>roken 
more  ngnlarly.  We  should  even  yet  depress  the  canes,  bringing  their  ends  level 
with  the  soil  or  even  below  the  pots,  wohing  the  canes  over  so  as  not  to  break 
them,  and  in  this  way  we  think  you  may  even  yet  ensure  the  breaUngof  evenr 
eye*  unless  they  are  rubbed  off  or  have  been  otherwise  damaged,  we  think 
yon  have  pruned  them  too  short  to  ensure  a  crop,  as  the  ejM  *t  the  bottom  of 
pot  Vines  are  not  nearly  so  well  ripened  as  thcMc  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
ceaas.  We  should  have  left  them  7  feet,  or  even  8  or  9  feet  long  had  the  wood 
been  strong  and  hiKd,  and  the  eyes  prominent. 

Ferks,  Ao.,  roB  HAHonro  Baskbt  xh  Oomsbbtatobt  MmoteiM*).— Ferns : 
Adiantum  GapUlus- Veneris,  A.  setnlosum,  DavaUia  disseeta,  Nephrolepis 
tuberoea,  Niphobolus  lingua  coiymblf era,  and  Platyoerium  aleioomew  Flower- 
ing pUuitt:  Gonvolvulns  mauxitanicns.  Ivy-leaved  Oeraninma,  with  pink, 
scarlet,  mauve,  and  white  flowers,  also  with  variegated  leaves,  Heliotrophun  of 
sorts,  Lophospermum  Hendersoni,  Litboepermum  prostratnm,  Oampannla 
guganica,  Lynaria  Cymbalaiia,  Lysimachia  Nnmmularia,  Tropaaolnm  Lobbi- 
anum  var.  Brilliant,  and  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Nierembergia  grMllis,  Saxifraga 
sarmentoea.  The  whole  are  cheap,  and  may  be  had  of  any  nnreeiyman  ad- 
Tertidng  in  our  columns.    We  cannot  recommend  dealers. 

PBBTSKmro  Babbits  Babsiho  Fboir  Tbbes  (Idsm).—ThB  beet  preven- 
tive we  know  is  to  wn^  the  stems  to  a  height  of  8  or  4  feet  with  a  hay  band. 
The  bands  must  be  renewed  every  alternate  year,  but  should  be  gone  over 

snually  to  see  that  the  stems  are  covered.  Strips  of  card  paper  dipped  in 
gas  tar  placed  in  alits  in  sticks  thrust  in  the  soli  so  as  to  be  about  olnches 
above  ground,  and  disposed  around  the  trees,  will  keep  rabbite  off  the  stems  so 
long  as  the  tar  is  fresh.  If,  however,  the  trees  are  dwarfs  the  only  effectual 
remedy  is  to  wire  the  enclosure  xoond  with  S  feet  6  inch  netting,  and  the 
lower  edge  embedded  1  or  2  inches  in  the  gxoond.  We  do  not  know  of  a 
double  White  Oeranium. 

Boil  roB  Bhododbrsboh  ahd  Habdt  Azalxai  (H.  F.  F.).— As  your  boH 
is  light  and  rich,  it  will  grow  Oedms  Deodara  weU  if  the  situation  is  sheltered 
from  winds.  For  the  Bhododendrons  we  should  advise  you  to  add  to  it  eome 
coooa-nnt  flhre  refuse  as  tou  prcmose,  and  some  good  tuxf  chopped  up  rather 
small;  and  yon  may  further  add  leaf  soil  <a  old  cow  dung,  aU  of  which  are 
good  for  Bhododendxons ;  and  in  such  mat^als  th^y  grow  better  with  us 
than  in  peat. 

Htbbxdisino  OsBAinuiKS  (ir.  IT.).— TbAo  is  but  one  way  of  effecting  the 
hybridisation  of  plants,  and  that  is  to  apply  the  nollen  of  one  speciee  to  the 
stigma  of  another.  Mbet  of  the  present  race  of  Geraniums  are  not  hybrids, 
hot  eroes>breds.  Tou  will  need  to  remove  the  stamens  of  the  flower  you 
wish  to  operate  on  before  the  poUen  is  ripe,  and  envelope  the  flowers  in  a 
ganae  bag  both  befare  and  after  the  pollen  of  the  other  has  been  applied  to 
one  or  all  of  the  horn-like  stigmaa.  When  the  eeed  vessels  enlarge  you  may 
remove  the  bag.  The  best  time  to  apply  the  pollen  is  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  and  the  piaate  seed  mors  freely  when  they  are  kept  rather  dxy,  so  as  not 
to  be  gross,  a  dry  well-ventilated  atmoephere  being  neeeesazy. 

Oladxou  in  Pots  (Iilesi).— Place  three  in  a  6*ineh  pot  filled  with  a  com- 
poet  of  two  perts  U^t  turfy  loam,  one  pert  old  oow  dung  cr  leaf  scili  and  one 
part  sandy  peat,  the  whole  well  broken  up  and  mixed,  adding  a  aizth  of  silver 
sand.  Place  the  bolbe  on  silvar  eand,  and  snixonnd  them  with  the  same 
Tnalf*f^  Gover  them  about  an  inch  deep  with  soiL  If  the  soil  be  moist  no 
water  should  be  given.  Plunge  the  pots  in  ashee  in  a  oold  frame  or  pit,  water- 
ing sparingly  until  they  begin  to  grow,  then  water  more  freely;  admit  air 
abundantly,  and  protect  from  frost.  When  they  are  growing  freely  water 
abundantly— not  over  watering,  and  when  they  *re  advancing  for  flowering 
water  twice  weekly  irith  liquid  manure.  The  floweringpots  should  be  8  inohee 
in  diameter ;  shift  into  them  idien  the  roots  ars  sligntly  matted  round  the 
■Idea.  Afford  plenty  of  head  room,  but  place  the  plants  near  the  glass,  and 
^yilDge  twice  a-daj  to  keep  down  red  ^ider. 

Best  Vabiitxeb  of  Fbttit  Trbbs  {8iXM.  Boisers).— It  is  not  ea^y  to 
eaumeratethebestsoiisof  fruit  treee  for  a  given  locality.  WebAvefoonda 
variety  soooeed  well  in  one  garden,  bot  not  in  ft  BCkliboaxlag  one.  Winter 
MeUs Pear doea not ■neeeed with  WLandafrifliid  a  few niilea diatant thinks 
K  quite  flift-dasB.   Tour  aoll  being  light  and  astr  the  giavel  is  natozally  not  ! 


a  good  one  for  fruit  trees.  The  best  Applet  for  yon  are— Adama's  PeannaiB, 
Oourt-Pendu-Plat,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ifiariy  Harveet,  Oolden  Pippin,  Eexly 
liargaret,  Keny  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Old  Nonpareil,  Fitmaston  Noo- 
pareil,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Mannington^  Peaimatn,  nelnoH^o  dn  Oanadftp 
Golden  Belnette,  Beinette  Janne  HUive,  BIbeton  Pippin,  8yke  House  Bnseet* 
,and  Sturmar  Pispin.  The  following  are  kitchen  Applee— Bed'ordshire  Found- 
ling, Blenheim  Pippin,  Gox's  Pomona,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Emperor  Aleoe- 
ander,  Galloway  Pippin,  Gloria  Mundi,  Gooseberry  Apple,  Hawthomdan, 
Kentish  Godlin,  Lord  Suflleld,  Mire  d!^  M&iage,  Norfolk  Beefing,  Tower  of 
Glammis,  and  Warner's  Xiog.  PMrs— Benxr4  Boso,  Benir^  dTArsmbevE« 
Benrr6  d'Amaniis,  Beurr6  Giffard,  BeurrA  Bnperfin,  Conseiller  de  la  Oonr, 
Doyenne  d'Et^  Fondante  d'Autonme,  Jargonelle,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jereey, 
Marie  Louise,  Madame  Treyve,  Summer  Beuirft  d'Aremberg,  ^^Uiama's  Bon 
Ghritien,  and  Ziphirin  Gr^ire.  PttuM— Angelina  Bordett,  Goe*s  Golden 
Drop.  Golden  Esperen,  Green  Gage,  Guthrie's  Late  Gage,  Jeffttson's,  Virke'a, 
Purple  Gage,  Beine  Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Transparent  Gago-  Kitchen  Ptnma — 
Diamond,  Early  Prolific,  Mitchelson's,  Orleans,  Pond's  Seedling,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Prince  Snglebert,  Victoria,  and  Washhigton.     CAerriss— Ugaxrean, 


Biganeau  Napol6on,  Black  Eagle,  Black  Tartarian,  Elton,  Florence,  Govern 
Wood,  Kentish,  Knight's  Early  Black,  May  Duke,  Morello,  and  BajaX  Duke. 

Slugs  (J,  8,  H.).— You  had  better^prinkle  quicklime  of  an  evening  between 
the  crops.  The  slugs  are  then  on  the  surface.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  it  vronld 
be  improved,  and  the  slugs  extinated,  by  paring  and  burning  6  indies  deep  of 
the  whole  surface.  Brown's  **  Tlie  Forester,"  is  the  best  book  on  managing 
woods  and  plantations.  There  is  no  small-pziced  work  on  the  subject  that  ia 
practical  wad  trustworthy. 

Mass  or  Mdshbooks  (J,  L,  F.).— A  group  of  Modirooma.  more  than  fifty 
in  number,  and  weighing  17  oas.,  grown  on  a  hotbed  is  large,  but  not  a 
phenomenon. 

Altkbiho  Lear-to  Gbbbrhottsb  (/.J.).— As  your  house  of  40  feet  miet 
not  be  a  fixture,  we  would  obtain  leave  from  the  landlord  to  fixa  1|  inch  boaid 
by  7  inches  to  the  bask  wall  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  rafters.  We  woold 
have  the  whole  wood  andglass.  The  front  sill  we  would  lay  on  ehoct  stoat 
sleepers  laid  on  the  ground,  and  have  upright  studs  between  that  and  the 
wall  plate  to  receive  wood  and  glass  in  front,  part  to  be  a  wooden  ventlUuor. 
All  theee  we  would  fix  with  screws,  so  as  to  be  easily  moved.  Yon  do  not  say 
the  width,  but  the  best  plan  will  be  to  have  your  rafter  sash-bars  aboofc 
16  indiee  apart,  and  groove  them  to  receive  glass  of  that  width.  Theee 
could  be  peaked  firmly  with  strips  of  soft  oord,  Ac,  beneath,  and  thus  the 
glase  could  beeasUy  taken  out  and  npaeked.  You  could  not  heat  with  a  flue 
without  leaving  it  behind  Ton,  unices  there  was  a  regular  agreement  to  the 
contrary.  On  tne  same  mvaciple,  if  you  used  hot  water,  the  oest  plan  would 
be  to  have  a  small  portable  bouer  complete  in  itself,  requiring  no  fixing,  and 
in  that  case  boiler  and  pipee  could  be  moved.  In  your  case,  with  the  two 
divisions,  the  slmpleet  plan  would  be  to  have  a  small  iron  stove  in  each  house, 
and  take  a  4-lnoh  pipe  through  the  roof,  using  a  square  of  sheet  iron  with  a 
hole  in  it  inatead  of  a  square  of  glass. 

Hxatdio  ah  Obosabd  Hbun  axd  Vihbbt  Mmdfstir).— It  is  so  far  im^ 
jnrtent  that  the  orchard  house  is  lower  than  the  vinery,  as  the  flue  entering 
the  crohard  house  first  will  give  off  its  neatest  heat  there;  but  that  wiu 
enable  you  to  make  it  the  earliest  house.  Then,  if  there  is  no  special  draw- 
back, theflue  in  the  vineiy  would  act  better  if  it  were  near  the  front  of  the 
house  instead  of  near  the  back  walL  First,  with  the  furnace  sunk  as  stated 
you  oould  heat  both  houses  irithone  flue.  Seeond,  your  mode  of  sinking  the 
flue  in  the  orchard  house  near  the  front  and  chambering  it  over  will  do,  but 
then,  besides  an  opening  at  each  end  of  the  orchard  house,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  have  a  grating  opening  in  the  middle ;  in  fact,  a  good  covering  for 
the  flue  might  enable  you  to  dispense  irith  chambering  altogether.  If  not 
inconvenient,  whr  not  have  the  flue  under  the  pathway,  the  top  of  the  flue 
forming  part  of  the  pathway?  Third,  for  the  aronard  house,  we  woold  recom- 
mend a  brick  flue,  and  as  there  is  only  one,  we  would  have  it  at  least  8or 
Dinchss  wide,  and  8  inchee  deep  inaide  measure.  Fourth,  you  can  heat  the 
orchard  honso  separately  by  having  a  small  chimney  at  the  point  where  it 
rises  to  go  into  the  vineiy.  Fifth,  to  heat  both  housee  when  desirable,  and 
the  orchard  house  separately  when  desirable,  with  the  stokehole  at  the  same 
place,  the  first  fine  should  terminate  in  a  brick  box,  irith  a  damper  to  pre- 
vent the  heat  going  farther,  and  sending  the  smoke  into  the  ohimner. 
When  the  heat  is  wanted  to  go  on,  ahnt-up  with  a  dfraper  the  hole  in  thia 
chimney  and  take  out  the  other,  so  that  tne  heat  shall  pass  into  the  flue  of 
the  vineiy.  If  yon  could  place  your  stokebcde  at  that  point  you  could  heat 
either  house  at  wilL  Now  you  must  heat  tibe  orchard  house  b^ore  yon  heat 
the  vineiy.  Sixth,  approving  of  bricks  for  the  orchard  house,  in  order  to  inter* 
fere  as  little  as  poenble  with  the  Vine  roots  in  the  Tinery,  we  would  nee  8  or 
Scinch  hard*bnnied  pipee  there ;  Portland  oement  pipes  would  answer  ad- 
mirably. The  brick  OCT  at  the  end  of  the  flue  in  tne  orchard  house  sboald 
be  raised  higji  enough,  and  be  covered  with  a  wide  tile  or  Bt(»e  to  reoaiTe 
theee  cylindrical  pipes,  and  if  they  rise  a  little  all  the  way  to  the  chimney  they 
will  answer  all  the  better.  At  all  Qomera  it  is  well  to  nave  a  brick  box  lor 
cleaning,  and  then  neither  the  flue  nor  thempea  need  bedistnrbed.  Seventh* 
the  simplest  plan  would  be  to  take  the  flue  on  without  the  intermediate 
chimney.  The  sixe  of  the  furnace  diould  be  about  80  inchee  long,  14  inchee 
iride,  and  16  to  18  inehee  hiah.  Eighth,  when  you  ripen  Peachea,  Gtapee, 
Ac,  we  are  not  sanguine  of  ripening  a  second  crop  in  pots,  unless  you  apply 
the  heat  early,  and  then  if  you  did,  so  as  to  have  early  fruit,  yon  would  need 
a  much  iMigK  flue  A  great  many  plants,  and  even  salads  and  vegetehlea* 
may  be  kspt  in  winter  after  the  leavea  have  fallen. 

TBXATKBirr  or  HoBizoMTAL-TBAimu)  PsAX  Tbkxb  (FrmUc  CorMfl.— 
Certainly,  allow  the  upper  taranohea  to  grow  out  as  far  as  the  under  oosa  in 
order  to  iUl  up  all  the  wall  surface 


Vdibs  FaxxiIiio  (B.  C.).— liom  the  roeoimens  endoeed  we  believe  one  of 
two  things  to  be  the  canse,  either  that  tne  wood  was  impecfeetly  ripened  laet 
year,or  ftbatit  isfrom  defeeUve  root  action  since  the  Vines  were  etarted.  lUe 
tempentnie  waa  right,  and  if  you  gave  the  pots  enon^  water,  we  do  nol 
know  what  more  you  could  have  done  When  starting  pot  Vines  we  prefer  a 
rather  higher  temperature  for  the  roots,  either  by  pladng  them  near  &o  hoi- 
water  pipes  or  phinging  them  in  a  bottom  heat  of  about  88°. 

Plabtix  Back  Wali.  or  VncxBT  (/.  W.  £.).— Pot  Vinee  trafaied  to  the 
wall  would  be  as  good  as  anything.  We  have  sesn  Figs  do  tolerably  vaU 
planted  oat  on  the  back  wall  of  1^  vineiy. 

OATBBnujLBf  OH  FiLBBBS  Tbbbb  (A  AifteeHter).— Toor  eaaa  ia  a 


common  one  amongst  FUbart-growirs,  and  those  who  grow  tham  on  a  laina 
■sale  have  the  same  enemy  to  eontend  a«MM^   Mav  of  them  adopt  haad- 


pJoUng  by  women  and  ohUdm ;  or  when  the  oataipflfsii  are  very  nnmeroiuu 
sloths  axe  spread  TOdemeath  the  trees  in  •■  qnlst  a  way  as  poiiiMs^  so  as  aol 


MtensyMb  ISn^  1 
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to  4Mait»  it,  mbm  il  li  ■hiiplr  •hakiD,  and  %  immbir  of  th*  nagftota  will 
teU  off  at  onao.  Tbaaa,  of  eoana,  eaa  ba  aaaUy  ooUaotad  into  a  pail  or  oihar 
^<aaMl  and  daafcroyad:  bot  thare  viU  alvaja  ba  aoma laft,  ao  that  liaQd-piekiog 
ia  naoeaaair  *■  "^nXL  Wa  liara  haafd  of  aararal  boahab  of  catarpillan  beinc 
aacnrad,  and  if  thia  plan  ia  loand  to  pay  tha  growar  tor  maifcat,  who  haa  rant 
mad  aUothar  axpanaaato  maat,it  ooght  to  ba  worth  whila  to  tha  privrnta  growar. 

Naxkb  or  PLAirra   {W,  Jf.).— Daphna  indlea,  a  graanhooaa  aTargraan. 
(0.  J*.).— Wa  eannot  nama  aitfaar  planta  from  laavaa,  or  lloriata'  Tariatiaa. 


POULTST,  BEE,  AID  HaEOlf  OHBOIIOLE. 


THE  POULTRY  OF  1872.— No.  8. 

I  CA^r  say  litUe  about  the  Game  classes,  except  that  they  hare 
weU'held  their  own;  more  they  could  hardly  do.  considering 
the  perfection  to  which  years  of  close  competition  have  brought 
all  the  nuun  colours  of  this  noble  breed.  I  have  already  re- 
marked that  the  Brahmas  have  beaten  every  breed  of  late  in 
point  of  mere  numbers;  but  it  must  still  be  said  that  in  no 
jariety  are  there  such  a  number  of  skilled  and  careful  breeders  as 
in  Gamei  and  in  no  classes  at  any  good  show  can  such  a  number 
of  almost  faultless  birds  be  found  giying  rise  to  endless  disputes 
over  the  correctness  of  the  judging.  After  all  that  has  been  said 
regarding  the  change  in  style,  or  the  difference  between  the  old 
fighting  and  the  modem  exhibition  birds,  the  breeders,  the 
public,  and  the  judges  have  given  an  unmistakeable  preference 
to  the  high-bred,  graceful,  flne-boned  modem  style ;  and  the  real 
question  seems  to  me  to  be,  Do  any  of  us  really  want  to  bring 
back  again  the  old  cock-fighting  days  ?  If  we  do  not,  if  our 
Game  fowls  are  now  to  be  preserved  as  exhibition  and  not  as 
actually  fighting  birds,  it  is  utterly  impossible  but  that  some 
amount  of  change  should  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly  take 
place,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  handsomest  bkd  wul  na- 
turally be  preferred.  I  have  seen  both  kinds,  and  for  myself  I 
prefer  the  modem  bird ;  those  who  wish  to  revive  cocking  may 
think  otherwise.  On  the  whole  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that 
Black  Beds  and  Duckwings  have  shown  the  best  during  the  past 
season.  Why  no  Silver  duckwings  are  ever  shown  is  a  mystery 
to  me,  having  only  lately  leamt  that  there  are  birds  of  this 
beautiful  variety  still  in  existence;  surely  they  would  secure 
their  fair  share  of  honours  in  the  cock  classes  at  least,  even  if 
the  doll  colour  of  the  really  true-bred  hen  disabled  them  in  the 
pairs. 

An^ongst  the  Hamburghs  I  think  I  have  seen  better  Silver- 
pencils  than  for  some  time,  several  hens  having  been  exhibited 
with  a  rich  lustrous  black  marking  that  left  little  to  desire.  The 
other  marked  varieties  have  been  much  as  usual,  but  Blacks 
have  to  my  fancy  shown  rather  more  of  the  Spanish  than 
formerly  in  contour.  The  faces  have  been  free  from  the  taint, 
but  the  light  and  graceful  outline  of  the  true-bred  Hamburgh 
has  been  wanting  in  many  prize  birds. 

In  Polish  fowls,  both  Gold  and  Silver-spangles  have  advanced 
in  richness  and  accuracy  of  marking,  and  on  the  whole  I  think 
in  popularity.  But  the  poor  White-crested  Blacks  seem  dying 
out ;  scarcely  any  have  oeen  shown,  in  fact,  only  one  or  two 
really  good  pens  have  appeared.  Delicate  as  they  are,  the  loss 
of  this  breed  would  be  regretted  by  all.  Chamois  have  almost 
disappeared,  but  about  them  perhaps  few  would  care  much. 
Moreover,  they  can  always  be  **  made  to  order  "  if  wanted. 

Two,  at  least,  of  the  French  breeds  are  becoming  more  and 
more  kept.  Houdans  retain  their  place,  and  increase  in  size 
and  weight.  I  may  note  here  a  curious  fact.  When  first  im- 
|>orted  the  fifth  toe  was  very  uncertain,  and  many  people  thought 
It  would  be  well  to  "breed  it  out."  I  myself  hazarded  the 
prediction  that  if  this  toe  were  finally  **  fixed  "  in  the  breed 
we  should  have  bumblefoot,  having  long  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  affection  in  Dorkings  was  owing  to  this  cause,  and  could 
not  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  accidental  ones  usually 
alleged.  Having  had  the  curiosity  to  watch  the  result,  I  hear  on 
almost  all  hands  that  bumblefoot  is  now  appearing  in  the 
Houdan  race,  though  unknown  at  the  first,  when  the  abnormal 
toe  was  less  general,  and  hence  we  see  the  connection  between 
the  weakness  of  function  and  the  excess  of  growth,  a  connection 
BO  frequent  as  to  be  well  known  to  physiologists.  Crdve-Coeurs 
have  gained  ground  immensely,  have  improved  in  freedom  from 
foul  feathers,  and  according  to  information  kindly  furnished  me 
by  various  breeders,  also  in  hardiness :  in  fact,  they  seem  at  last 
to  be  becoming  acclimatised,  which  at  one  time  appeared  very 
doubtful  indeed.    La  Fldche  appears  a  hopeless  case. 

Glancing  briefly  at  less  nopular  breeds,  MaJays  seem  to  me  to 
have  established  a  markea  advance.  More  of  them  have  been 
shown,  and  at  least  one  hen  has  appeared  on  the  soene  which 
honestly  deserves  to  be  called  large.  We  may  see  the  old  Malay 
ajgain  yet !  and  if  we  do  it  will  be  much  more  popular  than  the 
little  weedy  things  which  have  lately  passed  by  that  name. 
Sultans  and  Silkies  have  both  shown  a  tendency  to  come  into 
fashion.  The  White  American  Leghorn  has  firmly  established 
its  footing,  and  deserves  it,  as  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  very  best 
4if  layers  known.    It  lays  as  weU  as  the  Hamburgh,  but  a  much 


larger  egg,  and  is  hardier  and  more  adapted  to  moderate  oonflne- 
ment.  I  notice  a  tendency  to  breed  it  with  pale  and  short  legs ; 
this  should  be  guarded  aeainst,  spoiling  the  beauty  of  the  fowl 
completely.  Plymouth  Bocks  have  also  made  their  appearance 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  seem  rather  likely  to  be  popular — 
I  hardly  know  why,  being  inferior  in  my  opinion  to  the  Do- 
minique, which  is  in  less  favour ;  indeed,  in  what  the  Bocks 
differ  from  tall,  smooth-legged  Cuckoo  Cochins  it  would  be  hard 
to  say.  They  are,  however,  hardy  and  "  generally  useful "  birds, 
and  if  they  obtain  a  recoapised  place  no  one  will  grudge  it  them. 
Game  Bantams  still  aavanoe,  being  more  like  Game,  and  less 
like  other  Bantams  in  shape  every  year,  indeed,  a  bird  not 

rnuine  Game  in  character  would  now  stand  a  hopeless  chance, 
think  the  young  birds,  in  fact,  can  hardly  perhaps  be  bred 
better;  bnt  even  the  best  in  most  oases  get  "stumpy"  the  se- 
cond season  and  lose  the  i^amey  look  which  is  so  fascinating. 
In  this  direction  there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  and  it  is  being 
done ;  for  more  old  birds  were  shown  with  the  required  points 
than  I  can  ever  remember.  I  once  thought  it  hopeless,  but  I 
now  yet  expect  to  see  them  so  improved  that  the  old  birds  shall  # 
keep  their  shape  and  carriage  like  the  real  Ghame,  of  which  they 
are  the  miniatures. 

In  other  Bantams  we  have  had  a  new  Dark  Japanese  variety, 
said  to  be  very  hardy  and  a  good  breeder.  Cochins  seem  dying 
out,  which  is  a  pity,  as  the  queer  little  creatures  were  always 
popular.  Why  don't  the  few  who  have  them  cross  into  some- 
ting  else  and  back  again,  and  so  restore  the  prolifacy  and  vigotir 
of  the  strain  ?  Blacks  have  made  giant  strides.  1  have  seen 
almost  thirW  entries  in  a  class,  and  winning  has  become  difficult 
indeed.  Whites  have  increased  too,  and  often  claim  a  class  to 
themselves ;  but  the  Bev.  F.  Tearle  still,  like  a  veritable  Comte 
de  Chambord,  holds  his  "  white  flao; "  aloft  with  proud  defiance. 
But  I  sigh  for  a  breed  I  used  to  love,  and  keep  in  days  gone 
by,  though  never  then  an  exhibitor— the  exquisite  White-booted 
Bantam.  I  saw  it  once  and  only  once  last  year.  Let  every 
man  have  his  fancy,  the  world  is  wide.  But  to  my  eye  the 
White-booted  Bantam,  with  his  quaint  little  ways,  is  the  nicest 
little  pet  of  the  lot.  He  will  stand  and  oock  his  head  at  you 
like  a  Canary,  and  he  is  almost  the  only  bird  you  can  trust 
in  a  garden.  As  to  the  Sebrights,  the  Golds  have  been  getting 
so  large,  that  while  the  lacing  is  ail  that  could  be,  if  care  oe  not 
taken  they  will  soon  not  be  Bantams  at  all.  Silvers,  real  Silvers, 
it  has  often  been  said  have  disapi>eared.  This  season  the  aver- 
age colour  has  been  worse  than  ever,  and  on  one  occasion  I  saw 
two  pens  side  by  side,  one  called  Silver,  the  other  Gold  with 
not  a  shade  between  them.  It  may  have  been  a  mistake,  but  it 
was  at  worst  not  a  veiy  exaggerated  statement  of  the  case.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  half  dozen  times  there  have  been  shown 
pens  of  Silvers  really  startling  in  their  clear  white  ground,  and 
also  with  more  blue  in  the  earlobe  than  I  can  remember  seeing 
for  long.    Let  us  only  hope  they  may  increase  and  multiply. 

I  know  little,  or  it  may  be  better  to  say  nothing,  about  Water- 
fowl and  Turkeys,  at  least  while  alive,  it  would  therefore  be  pre- 
sumption to  make  any  remarks.  If  anybody  sends  me  one  dead  I 
wUl  discuss  it  in  my  best  manner.  What  I  have  said  on  other 
matters  also  is  no  doubt  open  to  criticism,  especially  as  it  is 
founded  almost  entirely  upon  the  classes  at  the  few  great  shows, 
but  I  have  given  my  honest  opinion  as  to  our  progress  or  other- 
wise in  poultry  matters,  as  exemplified  by  the  show  season  of 
1872.— L.  Wrioht. 


OUB  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  POULTRY. 

This  is  an  event  not  to  be  smiled  at  nor  even  lightly  re- 
garded. I  can  assure  you  it  is  an  affair  of  great  importance, 
and  is  conducted  in  a  manner  that  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 


From  the  time  of  its  commencement  in  the  morning  till  the 
last  crow  of  the  last  departing  "  chanticleer  "  dies  away  in  the 
distance  at  evening,  we  have  an  unsettled  feeling  that  some- 
thing other  than  the  usual  market  and  occasional  brass  band  is 
going  on.  Covered  carts  and  mysterious  hampers  excite  our 
curiosity — groups  of  carriers  (a  class  easily  distinguishable) 
converse  or  "  hold  forth,"  on  the  respective  merits  of  themselves, 
their  horses,  and  the  return  journey.  Early  in  the  morning  yon 
would  be  certain  to  meet  dean  little  boys  with  curiously  con- 
structed boxes  that  would  hold,  say,  a  rabbit,  side  by  side  with 
tidy  little  girls,  with  blue  noses  and  white  pinafores,  carrying 
what  might  be  a  ca^,  but  all  wearing  such  a  "  first-prize  "  air 
of  expectation  that  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  refined  cruelty 
to  suggest  even  the  possibility  of  "only  a  second."  Then 
about  noon  our  omnibus  begins  to  be  very  busy.  We  have  no 
cabs  in  our  little  town.  Cabs,  especially  hansoms,  savour  of 
gaiety,  rapid  transit,  &c. ;  either  of  these  are  abominations. 
Still  we  are  unmistakeably  improving,  for  hitherto  10*.  has  been 
the  highest  award  at  our  poultiy  show ;  this  year,  however,  20s. 
was  the  prize  offered  for  the  best  pen  of  Brahmas — a  compli- 
ment they  acknowledged  by  mustering  some  excellent  specimens ; 
and  your  "  special  correspondent "  more  than  ever  bewailed  the 
meojcnf ul  fact  that  the  handsomest  bird  she  possessed  should  go 
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and  monlt  his  tail  three  parte  white.  Ne  ceds  rruUit,  Never  yield 
to  misfortane — translation  for  thoee  who  have  forgotten  their 
Latin.  Brave  motto  I  bat  when  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  ficide 
goddess  not  only  visits  you  often,  but  comes  to  stop,  one  is  apt 
to  undervalue  her  polite  attention. 

I  was  highly  amused  the  other  day;  a  man  came  to  inspect  my 
pete  with  a  view  to  purchase  some  birds  that  would  make  up 
some  defecte  in  his  own  run.  In  reply  to  my  question  of  what 
description  the  defecte  were,  he  said,  "Well,  ma'am,  my 
BnUlimas  are  very  small,  they  are  very  bad  off  for  feather,  and 
they  are  not  at  all  a  good  shape."  Size,  shape,  and  feather  being 
defective  I  gave  up  the  case  in  despair,  referring  him  to  our 
Journal.  But  I  thought  of  the  old-fashioned  tale  of  the  Irish- 
man, whose  gun  only  required  a  new  "  lock,  stock,  and  barrel." 

Yes,  our  Show  was  a  success,  but  I  should  like  to  make  one  or 
two  suggestidns.  I  think,  and  others  are  also  of  the  same 
opinion,  if  they  made  the  pens  a  few  inches  higher  in  the  Cochin 
and  Brahma  classes,  the  birds  would  have  been  able  to  stand  up 
their  full  height,  and  perhaps  have  prevented  the  continuous 
'' Btirring-up "  process  with  sticks  and  umbrellas.  When  will 
committees  of  poultry  shows  give  the  humane  order  that  sticks 
should  be  left  at  the  doors  ?  I  noticed  that  a  man  who  seemed 
to  be  selling  some  splendid  Cochins,  made  them  rise  instantly 
by  simply  blowing  in  their  faces,  and  he  went  from  pen  to  pen 
doing  this  in  each  case  successfully.  Fowls  evidently  object  to 
be  "  blowed." 

On  leaving  the  Show  I  was  told  (in  confidence)  that  probably 
next  year  we  might  have  another.  If  so  I  will  let  you  know. — 
J.  K.  L. 

POULTRT-SHOW  JUDGES. 

I  CORDIALLY  agree  with  the  remarks  of  "  Obsebveb,"  as  well 
M  those  of  the  Bev.  T.  £.  Cato,  that  a  standard  for  the  guidance 
of  breeders  is  necessary  in  other  classes  as  well  as  the  Silver- 
Grey  Dorkings  is  generally  admitted,  and  that  unless  some 
means  be  adopted  to  establish  a  code  of  rules  such  as  will  enable 
breeders  to  know  what  they  have  to  breed  for,  poultry  shows 
will  Boon  become  extinct.  Already  several  known  oreeders  have 
intimated  their  intention  of  not  exhibiting  again,  simply  on 
acooont  of  the  imoertainty  of  judging.  It  has  occurred  over  and 
over  again  during  the  past  season  that  birds  which  have  been 
awarded  cups  as  well  as  first  and  second  prizes  at  one  show 
have,  when  reviewed  at  the  next  by  different  judges,  been  en- 
tirely uzmoticed.  Perhaps  the  breeders  of  Dark  Brahmas  have 
most  cause  to  complain,  inasmuch  as  birds  that  would  have 
been  branded  as  vmture-hocked  last  yecur,  are  now  considered 
comparatively  clean-legged.  What  an  injustice,  then,  is  this  to 
a  breeder  who  has  been  doing  his  best,  possibly  at  considerable 
oost,  to  reduce  the  log-feathering  of  the  previous  year,  in  order 
to  cany  out  and  meet  what  then  seemea  to  be  tne  opinion  of 
the  judges  I 

In  the  absence  of  a  code  of  rules  by  whioh  judges  as  well  M 
breeders  should  be  guided,  there  appears  to  be  no  hope  of  satis 
factory  judging. 

As  regaroB  judges  being  either  breeders  or  exhibitors,  com- 
pWnte  on  this 'head  were  so  loud  at  Birmingham  that  I  scarcely 
think  this  mistake  will  be  repeated. 

There  is  another  evil  which  also  requires  to  be  remedied,  and 
that  is  the  want  of  impartial  criticism  by  joumaliste.  Nothing 
can  be  more  easy  than  for  a  man  to  write  his  own  character  in 
the  pages  of  a  journal  when  he  has  free  access,  at  the  same  time 
havmg  the  power  to  exclude  a  competiter  from  even  TniLiring  a 
remark  in  justification  of  anv  act  complained  of.  This  leads  me 
to  inquire  how  you  reconcile  the  statement  in  the  Journal  of 
the  6tn  inst.  that  the  Brahmas  exhibited  at  tiie  Devizes  Show 
were  not  equal  to  anticipation,  whereas  it  so  happens  that  the 
oup  and  second-prize  pens  exhibited  at  Southampton  were 
amongst  the  number ;  and  as  they  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  Birmingham  cup  bird,  it  follows  that  the 
cup  pen  at  Devizes  must  have  been  a  very  superior  pen  of  birds. 
Added  to  this,  I  believe  the  Oxford  cup  and  first-prize  birds 
were  present,  as  well  as  the  Worcester  first.  I  heard  but  one 
opinion  expressed  at  Devizes,  and  that  was  a  most  favourable 
one ;  and  as  regards  the  Brahmas,  I  went  through  the  whole 
clalls  with  Mr.  Teebay,  when  that  gentleman  expressed  himself 
freely,  the  cup  pen  evidently  being  in  high  favour,  as  well  as 
the  pullete  in  the  two  pens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lingwood. — 

JUSTTPIA. 

[We  wish  that  you  had  confided  to  us  your  real  name.  Our 
reporte  are  from  various  reporters,  and  each  exercises  his  own 
judgment. 

"  'Tis  with  our  opinions  as  oor  watohM :  none 
Go  Just  alike,  but  each  believes  his  ovn." 
—Eds.]  

MALAYS. 

I  MUST  take  exception  to  your  reply,  in  an  editorial  note,  to 
"  Hawkins,"  in  reference  to  Malay  fowls  and  their  position  at 
■hows.    The  reply  appears  to  me  altogether  erroneous.    Let  me 


ask  at  storting.  What  is  the  object  aimed  at  by  committees  ia 
poultry  exhibitions  ?  Well,  some  tell  us,  by  printing  after  the 
name  of  the  society,  that  it  is  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
breeding  of  our  domestic  poultry.  If  you  grant  me  tliis,  it 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  all  established  breeds  should 
receive  it.  Now,  the  Malay  fowl  is  one  of  the  very  oldest.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  no  longer  so  popular.  How  can  it  be  when  it  gets 
no  encouragement  ?  I  have  often  urged  in  vour  columns  the 
impossibility  of  saying  beforehand  positively  what  breed  of 
fowls  will  be  most  largely  entered  at  any  given  show — ^probably. , 
now-a-days,  Brahmas  or  Ghame — yet  sometimes  these  give,  con 
sidering  their  popularity,  ridicuiously  small  entries.  For  in' 
stance,  at  Bristol  in  1872,  Brown  Bed  cocks  ten  entries,  hens 
seven ;  Duckwing  cocks  nine  entries,  hens  seven ;  Game  cocks 
any  other  variety,  three  entries,  hens  two  entries.  Now,  is  not 
this  worse  than  ridiculous,  when  in  each  class  j£o  5«.  was  offered 
in  prize  money,  besides  two  silver  cups  ?  At  the  same  Show 
in  1873,  Dark  Brahma  hens  mustered  twelve  pens ;  any  other 
variety  of  Game  cocks  nine,  hens  five  entries.  1  do  not  suppose 
anyone  will  say  that  beforehand,  he  could  have  predicted  this 
shabby  exhibition.  But  I  recollect  a  worse  instance — viz.,  when 
at  one  of  the  leading  southern  shows  five  entries  of  Buff  Cochina 
contended  for  three  prizes,  j£3,  £2,  and  £.1.  In  your  reply  to 
"Hawkins,  you  say,  *' Barely  are  there  a  sufficient  number  of 
Malay  entries  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  prizes ;  "  but  surely  you 
will  not  tell  me  in  the  cases  I  have  mentioned  above,  or  in 
those  mentioned  lower  down,  that  the  entries  were  sufficient  to 
pay  the  prizes.  Why,  then,  are  all  these  classes  retained  especi- 
ally when  at  both  these  shows  Malays,  which  received  a  smaller 
amount  of  encouragement,  greatly  exceeded  these  entries  ?  Yon 
then  qo  on  to  state  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  obtain  sub- 
scriptions for  a  special  prize.  Well,  for  several  years  the  Malay 
breeders  assisted  by  special  subscriptions  the  Birmingham  Show 
with  this  result,  that  the  Birmingham  Committee  refused  to 
alter  the  division  of  the  money  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  subscribers,  so  the  latter  declined  their  subscriptions^ 
and  the  Malay  prizes  have  been  considerably  reduced  (another 
capital  form  of  encouragement).  Take,  again,  the  Crystal  Palace 
Committee.  Mr.  Brooke  urged  them  to  give  a  Malay  class  at 
their  first  Show,  and  offered  them  most  generously  £1  towarda 
it,  the  result  was  a  class  of  nine  entries.  These,  with  Mr. 
Brooke's  subscription,  paid  the  prize  money,  yet  the  encourage- 
ment (?)  given  last  November  was  to  offer  the  smallest  prizes  in 
the  schedule  to  the  Malays,  with  this  result  that  only  three 
competitors  appeared.  Now,  contrast  with  this  Bristol,  which 
during  1872  and  1873  has  given  a  fair  amount  to  Malays.  In  the 
first  year  there  were  twenty-seven  entries,  in  the  second  twenty- 
five.  Now,  I  ask  any  Impartial  member  of  a  committee  to  look 
at  these  figures  following,  and  carry  them  out  in  the  only  logical 
way  that  your  reply  to  "  Hat^tqns  "  suggests.  At  Bristol  in  1872 
and  1878,  the  same  amoimt  of  prize  money  was  offered  to  all  the 
following  breeds,  and  here  are  the  entries : — 


1878. 

21 
98 
90 
87 


SOTer-Bpongled  ditto. 
Oold-Bpangled  ditto  . 
Mahiy 


18TS. 
12 

91    , 
,  97 


1898. 
99 


95 


Polands 14 

Black  Hambnrghs  ....  16 
8ilterwpenciU«d  ditto..  16 
Oold'peaoUlad  ditto  ..  19 

Now,  all  these  figures  with  the  exception  of  Gold-pencilled 
Hamburghs  in  1878,  are  in  favour  of  tiie  Malay,  and  accordinr 
to  your  reasoning  in  your  note,  all  except  the  Gold-pencilled 
Hamburghs  and  the  Malays  o^ght  to  be  removed  from  the  next 
prize  schedule,  a  very  pretty»  iuid  I  have  no  doubt,  very  popular 
result  I 

Now,  take  Devizes,  and  I  take  these  two  shows  as  the  only 
shows  in  the  south  that  have  offered  a  fair  encouragement  to 
Malays. 


1878. 
Oolooied Dorkings....    8 
8ilTer-Gre7  Dorkings  . 
Otlwr  variety  ditto   . . 
Partridge  CoehinB.... 
Other  Tariety  ditto  .. 


a}" 


5 
6 


1878. 
10 

9 

8 
8 


18TB.      isn. 

Brown  Bed  Oame ... .    11)       ^f^ 
Other  TBriety  diUo  ..    H  ]"  *" 

Folaods   ..11 

Black  Hambiughs....  —       ,.9 
Malays 7       ..    9 


Considering  the  popularity  of  the  Dorkings  and;  the  cape 
offered  to  them,  I  say  theirs  is  a  miserable  display  compared 
with  the  despised  Malay.  The  Cochins  are  not  so  good;  in 
fact,  the  Polands  alone  are  really  better. 

Writing  as  you  do  with  all  authority,  I  cannot  but  think  your 
reply  to  "  Hawkins  "  very  injurious  indeed  to  the  poor  Malays. 
Considering  how  they  are  snubbed  on  all  sides,  Editors,  oom- 
mittees,  &c.,  the  only  wonder  to  me  is,  that  they  show-up  so 
well  when  they  are  offered  a  chance,  as  at  Bristol  and  Devizes. 
— JosxPH  HiNTON,  Warminster. 

[The  objest  of  a  poultry  show  is  and  ought  to  be  to  improve 
the  breeas  of  our  domestic  fowls,  and  if  our  energetic  corre- 
spondent can  persuade  committees  to  include  Malays  in  their 
prize  lists,  we  will  neither  pen  nor  publish  anything  to  render 
his  effort  still  more  difficult. — ^Eds.] 


Pbizbs  pob  Babbits  at  Nobthakpton. — Seldom  do  we  find 
80  attractive  a  schedule.    There  are  eight  dasses,  exclusive  of 
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ihm  Selling  oIssb  and  local  classes,  also  six  cups.    We  wish  the 
Committee  that  suooess  they  deserve. 

PORTSMOUTH  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  in  the  Rifle  Drill  Hall,  Landport,  on  the  IXth, 
12ih,  and  13th  Inst.    The  awards  were  as  follow : — 


iiMMu.-Blaok,  ami  other  BedM.—l  and  8,  W.  H.  Stem,  Netheraron.  3,  F. 
'Wmcile.  Maidatono    Amy  other  varietif.  -1  and  I,  Hot.  (t.  S.  Crawys,  Dovon. 

iiocHisB.—Biig  and  Oiruiamon.—i,  U.  Lloyd,  Jan..  Haudswortlk  8.  Misa  J. 
Milvard,  BzistoL  »,  E.  Thomas,  Brecon,  e,  J  Piires,  Ouildford.  Any  other 
9ariety.—l^  £.  TraonoU,  SottUui«a.  3,  U.  Fea«t»  dwauaoa.  8,  O.  E.  Creasweil, 
Bagahot. 

BsAHMAs.— Dark.— 1,  H.  Feaat  %  Bar.  J.  Ellis,  Braolmell.  8,  O.  E.  Greaa- 
weiL   e.  U.  Crabb,  Fratton ;  H.  Woud,  Southaea. 

BuABMAB.—Ligkt.-'Yonny,—!,  Cup.  and  3,  A.  WUliamaon,  Laioeater.  8  and 
*e»  — Mnynard,  Uolmvwood.  e,  Mrs.  T.  Turner,  King  wood;  T.  A.  Doan, 
Ifardan.  O^d.— 1  and  3,  ~  Haynard.  8,  Mrs.  T.  Turner.  Ae.  J.  Parea ;  M.  Leno, 
I>iuiatebIo.    e,  —  Uudbard,  Wringion. 

Buaxixoa.— 1  and  %  O.  E.  craaswell.  9,  T.  C.  Bnxnall,  MiohaldaTar.  he, 
Tfargo  ft  Son.  Guildford,    e,  F.  Cbe«snian.  Ashford. 

BrAnau.— 1,  —  Brown.   8.  B.  Samwayt,  Southampton,    e,  W.  Doig,  ^tam- 


AaiDA]:.UBUiia.— 1  and  ^,  T.  Moora,  Landport.  2.  —  Armyatt-Boxnay.  8,  — 
Wilday.    e,  Mtaa  A.  J.  Aitken,  Oraenock ;  K.  li^arker,  Southampton. 

JiAU<»vwka»,—Gotd^nemed.—it  B.  Aahton,  Mottram.  9,  B  Morton.  8.  G. 
W.  Oreenhill.  Bilver-peneiUetL—U  h,  Morton,  i,  F.  W.  Arnold.  8,  W.  Wiaa, 
I^uidport. 

BiAMmuaawu.--Oold'epangled.— It  B.  R.  Ashton.  2,  F.  Cbaeaman.  Bilvtr 
^angU€L-l,J,  H.  Hova,  Manafaeatar. 

Poi.A)M>B.— 1.  T.  P.  Edwarda.  Lyndhurat.  %,  A.  Cmttandan.  Brighton.  8,  J. 
Hinton,  Warmlnatar.  he,  Capt.  Coiandga.  Henloy-on'Thamaa.  e,  F.  Alban, 
Rvanaaatle. 

FnasrcB.— jL  Bav.  N.  J.  Bidlay,  Nawboiy.  1,  W.  Dxing,  Favanhara.  ha, 
Lieut  Jt&.  J.  H.  Parker. 

Aif z  ovman  VABtaTT.— 1,  J.  Hinton  (31  alay).  S,  Bar.  G.  S.  Cmwya  (White 
Xinoroa).  he,  Ber.  N.  J.  Bidlay  (Malay);  J.  H.  liowe  (Blaok  Hamburgh); 
Major  Croad  (Japanese) ;  U.  £.  Creaawall.  6,  Counted  of  Ayleaford,  Leanung- 
ton  Spfc  (Cvokoo  Dorldng). 

6am«  BM'tAau,-^maak  and  other  Bed*.— I,  P.  OgilTlatHamhIedon.  2,  M. 
matalorA,  0ovar.  8,  J.  Parea.  Any  other  variety,-'!,  W.  S.  Marsh,  l>eal 
<I>aekwlng).  8, 0.  Mioholaon.  Lannport  (Dnokwing  Game).  8,  W.  Adama,  Ipa- 
wieh  ( UnoJcwing).    e,  J.  Bundey,  Fareham  ( Mle  Game). 

BaMTAMa.— ilny  other  variety  except  Game,—1,  B.  H.  Aahton  (Black).  8  and 
•,  Bar.  O.  a,  Cmwya  (Bantama). 

l>cca».—Ayleebury.—i,  H.  D.  Hoare^  Southampton.  8,  —  Gopaey,  Bilaea, 
SotaeH.—L,  J .  Hanray,  jnn..  Canterbury.  8.  Virgo  &  8on.  c.  J.  Parea ;  F.  Cheea- 
Amy  other  variety,—!  and  8.  Mtaa  A.  J.  Aitken  ( Black  East  Indian). 


FoREiO!f .— 1,  C.  Arthur,  Melksham.  8  and  e,  F.  Banks  ft  Co.  he,  Master  W.  H 
Anns,  Clapham ;  Mrs.  DresHing. 

tisLLiNQ  Class —1,  Shaw  ft  Allison.  8,  F.  Banks  ft  Co.  he,  G.  E.  Gittensi 
Portaea ;  —  Siinunooa.    c,  —  bimmons. 

CATS. 

Tabbixs.— 1,  E.  A.  Smith,  Gosport.  8,  —  Ellia,  Southaea.  he,  —  Samwaya ; 
W.  Mitctiel,  Portsmouih.    e,  Mrs.  Fenner,  Portsmoatu ;  H.  Baiuton. 

Any  oTfUB  VAaiBTT.— 1,  Mrs.  Munn,  bhanklln.  2,  W.  Herring.  Alverstoke. 
8,  W.  Baker,  PorUea.  Extra  S.  T.  (juadard,  ttaudport.  he,  D.  Tuplio,  Fareham ; 
Mils  A.  J.  Walter,  Winchester;  Mra.  Johnson ;  Miss  Sam  way. 

KiTTBWS.— 1,  —  Orewiti.    8,  G.  Stanfleld. 

Judges. — Poultry  :  Mr.  W.B.  Tesetmeier,  London;  Mr.  G.  S. 
Sainsbary,  Devizes.  Figeona :  Mr.  ¥.  C,  Esquilant,  Brixton, 
London.  Cage  Birds :  Mr.  A.  WiUmore,  London.  ItabbiU : 
Mr.  E.  Owen,  London.    Cats :  Mr.  G.  Billett,  Southampton. 


GsBsn.— 1  and  Cup,  A.  J.  Keed,  Portaea.   8, 0.  B.  Craaawell. 

TtrsKBTs.— 1.  F.  Warde.    8,  Bev.  N.  J.  Bidley.    c,  Miss  J.  Milward. 

BmujHo  Glabb.— 1,  J.  Hinton  (SUver  Polanlai.  8,  W.  burrows,  Diss  (La 
Fleehe).  8,  £.  U.  Gray.  Frome  (Buff  Cocliin)  he,  T.  Faulkner,  Jun.,  Merston, 
lale  of  Wight  (SilTar^spanglea Hamburgh);  W.  Wildey  (Andaiusian);  T.Moore 
(AJBdalnaian).    e,  —  Bishop  (tiuineafowl). 

Sbujmo  CxjLa».—Oock  or  CoekertL—1,  T.  W.  Anns,  Clapham  (Partridge 
CoehiD).  8,  T.  Moore  (Andalnaiaus).  8,  K.  B.  Grey  (Buff  cochin),  he,  O.  £. 
Gnaa wen  (White  CoohiD).  e,  — t»amwaya  (Btaok  Spaolah);  H.  Moore  (Gold- 
nHi«.iUfld  Hamburghs);  BL  Bainton,  Southaea  (Dark  Brahma);  C.F.  Wilson, 
Totton  (Blaak  Hamburgh). 

Skusmo  CLAn,—Hene  or  PuUett.-^!.  J.  Pares  (Light  Brahmaa).  8,  T.  Moore 
(Andaluaiana).  8,  Misa  A.  J.  Aitken  (Hambucghs).  he,  G.  if.  WUaon  (Light 
Brahmaa);  U. Browne  (Spanish);  T.  Moore;  H.  Bainton  (Dark Brahmae) ;  — 
Laany,  Lewea.  e.  W.  Weatoott,  Landport  (Dark  Brahmaa);  £.  W.  P.  Thomas 
(Buff  Ooenins);  H.  Bainton  (DarkBrahmas). 

FbXA8AiiXB.—l,  Mrs.  T.  Turner.   2,  F.  Wards.   Ac^  B.  Pika,  Christoharoh. 

PIGEONS. 

Fmrnoa.— 1,  H.  Pratt,  Birmingham.   8,  Mrs.  Ladd,  Calne. 

BsBBa.— 1,  vne,  and  lie,  H.  M.  Maynard.  8,  C.  L.  Gilbert,  Salisbury,  o,  G. 
FiastftTt,  Landport* 

GAnnzxas  —1,  E.  L.  (Hlbert.  8, H.  M.  Maynard.  he,  H.  M.  Maynard  (8);  E. 
F.  Wilson,  Brighton ;  £.  L.  Gilbert. 

Dbaooohs.— 1,  C.  L.  Gilbert.    8,  H.  Jaooba. 

TuMBUMta.— 1,  —  uoodman.  Gosport.   8, 0.  Mioholson. 

Fabtaiu.— 1  and  he,  H.  M.  Maynard.  8,  J.  Walker,  e,  J.  F.  Loversidge, 
liewark. 

Akt  oTHsa  Yabibtt.— 1  —  Maynard  (Bad  JaooUna).  8,  H.  Jaooba,  Sandown 
(Antwexps).  Jke,  Mrs.  Dressing,  Fareham  (SUver  Bunts);  H.  Gibaon  (English 
Owls),    e.  C.  L.  Gilbert  (Malteae). 

anixxao  GiiAsa,  — 1.  K.  Donger,  Jon.  (White  Dragoons).  8, —  Maynard 
(TaUow  Jaoobina).  he,  £.  s^  C.  Gibaon  (Bed  Barfok):  G.  Easton  (White 
Dragoons):  H.  Jacobs;  —  Blackman  (Oamem).  e,  J.  D.  Blackmao.  South- 
ampton (TorbitB);  G.  Parker,  Fareham  (Antwerps);  G.  Easten  (Wlute  Dra- 
goansj;  ILJaauba. 

CAGE  BIBDS. 

NoBwiCH.— Cl«ar  TeVow,—!.  Adams  &  Athersuoh,  Corentrr.  8.  W.  Walter, 
Winchester,  vho,  J.  Capiin,  Canierbury ;  Adams  ft  Athersuch.  he,  J.  Caplin ; 
W.  Walter,    e.  C.  ft  D.  Oarrer,  Landport. 

CocHiMS^— Cl«ar  Bi^.— 1  and  i,  W.  Walter,  vhe  and  he,  Adams  ft  Athersuoh. 
c,  —  Carver. 

HoaMicu.—Evgnly^marked  or  TeUow  Variegated.— I,  8,  and  he,  Adama  and , 
Aiiieraneh.  vhe,yf.  Walter.  Eeeniy-nuirkedoTBuff  Fari«oat«d.— 1,  W.  Walter.    ' 
Sand  Ac,  Adams  ft  Athersuoh.    vAc,  Adams  ft  Athersuoh ;  W.  Walter. 

BBLaxA:i.'.->-<7{0ar  'XeHou>,—\,T.  Moore.  2,  —  Daviea.  vhe,  O.  Micholson.  Clear 
Bttff. — 1,  —  Daviea,    8  and  vhe,  O.  Micholiton. 

BEx.eiAJ(.— iln^  other  variety,—!,  —  Moore.  8, 0.  Nieholeon.  he,  J.  Hicks, 
Landport;  O. Nicholson. 

LJZAHD.—Oold  and  aHver-epangled.—l,  8,  vhe,  he,  and  e,  O.  Mioholaen.  e,  J, 
Sons,  Southiunpton. 

OouDFiKcu  Muuc.— 1,  £.  W.  Lulham,  Brighton.  8,  B.  Bawman,  Middles- 
borough,  viitc,  B.  Uawman.  he,  E.  W.  Lulham ;  W.  Walter,  c,  A.  Cmttenden ; 
W.  Walter. 

Camabt  ub  ^XJLM,—Any  variety,—!,  W.  Walter.  2,  T.  Willsher.  Chichester. 
Vic,  £.  Arnold ;  O.  Nichulson.  he,  £.  W.  Lnlhsm ;  B.  Hawman ;  £.  Arnold. 
«,B.  Hnwman. 

Bbitiah  Bisos.— Any  other  variety.—!.  Cup,  and  8,  T.  Willsher.  Extra  8,  W. 
Boots,  Landport.  v/ir,  T.  Wiilshur;  Miss  Barnes;  O.  Micholson,  ^,  MissE. 
Barnes,    e,  W.  Walter. 

YiiuxioM.—Any  variety— 1,3.  Lewis.  8,  W.  Walter,  vhe,  Mra.F.  Hill;  W. 
Walter ;  Mrs.  Barnes ;  O.  Nicholson. 

Sauaxe  Ciuss.— L  —  Simmons,  Portsea. 

BABBITS. 

LEsorn  OF  Eab.— 1,  F.  Banks  ft  Co.  London.   8,  Shaw  A  Allison,  Sheffield. 

Black  and  Whits,  and  Blue  and  Whits.— 1,  J.  Hume,  York.  2,  E.  W. 
Cantalo,  Newport,    ke,  C.  Gravil,  jun..  Doncaster.    o,  Shaw  ft  Allison. 

Oaav  Air»  WBira*  amd  Ybllow  axd  Whitb.— 1  and  8,  A.  H.  Easten,  HnlL 
kc.B.  W.  Cantelo.  ,  ,     ,.. 

ToKToianaHKU..— 1,  F.  Banks  ft  Co.   8,  A.  H.  Baaten.    he,  Shaw  ft  Allison. 

8xi.>^Coi<ouB.— L  F.  Banks  ft  Co.  8,  A.  H.  Easten.  he,  W.  Heath,  Uozton ; 
ShawftAUlBon.  i 


WAVERLEY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  on  the  12th  and  18th  of  Febmary,  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  Melrose.  The  entries  were  not  so  numerous 
as  last  year,  but  the  quality  of  the  birds  in  most  of  the  classes 
was  much  higher. 

Of  Silver  Dorkings  there  were  some  very  good  birds.  Dark 
Borkings  were  also  very  good.  Cochin-Cninaa  were  well  re- 
presented. Dark  Brahmaa  were  remarkably  good;  but  Light 
Brahmas  were  a  very  indifferent  class.  The  prizes  for  Black 
Bed  GamB  were  well  contested.  Li  Game,  any  other  variety, 
the  first  prize  and  cup  went  to  Duckwings ;  the  second  were 
Brown  Beds.  In  our  opinion  Mr.  Harley  ought  to  have  been 
placed  with  a  fine  pair  of  Duckwings.  In  ISpaniak  the  first  prize 
and  cup  were  taken  by  a  beautiful  pair  of  birds,  the  cockerel 
being  very  fine  in  face  and  comb.  In.  Golden  or  Suver-spanglod 
Samhurgha  there  were  only  two  entries,  both  belonging  to  the 
Countess  of  Tankerville,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Society 
the  second  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Silvers.  In  Pencilled 
Hamburghs,  deservedly  first  were  a  fine  pair  of  Golden.  In  any 
variety  the  French  got  the  preference,  and  Black  Hamburghs 
were  second.  Black  Bed  Game  Bantams  were  a  fine  class. 
Any  other  variety  of  Game  Bantams  were  also  a  good  class. 
The  first  were  a  fine  pair  of  Duckwings.  For  any  other  variety 
of  Bantams,  the  first  prize  and  cup  went  to  a  fine  pair  of  Blacks  ; 
second  came  a  fine  pair  of  Gold-laced. 

Aylesbury  Ducks  were  really  a  fine  dass.  Bouen  Ducks  were 
also  remarkably  good.  A  finer  class  has  seldom  been  seen  at 
any  local  exhibition.  For  Black  East  Indian  the  first  prize 
went  to  a  beautiful  pair.  Of  any  other  variety  of  Ducks  there 
were  onlv  two  entries,  both  from  the  Countess  of  Tankerville,. 
the  Carolinas  being  awarded  a  second  prize  according  to  the 
rules.    The  other  classes  need  no  comment. 

The  show  of  Pigeons  was  very  good.  Pouters  were  poorly 
represented;  first  Whites,  and  second  Blues.  Fantails  were  a 
good  class.  Nuns  were  a  fine  lot,  and  the  prize  birds  shown  in 
beautiful  plumage ;  first  were  a  pair  of  Blacks.  Jacobins  were 
not  so  good.  Turbits  came  next,  and  a  finer  class  of  birds  could 
not  have  been  exhibited ;  first  were  a  pair  of  very  fine  Blues. 
English  Owls  were  a  small  class ;  the  first-prize  birds  were  very 
fine  Blues.  Tumblers  were  verv  good.  In  the  Any  other  va- 
riety, first  were  a  pair  of  very  fine  Magpies ;  and  second  were 
Dragoons.  The  Selling  class  was  fair,  Black  Barbs  carrying  oft 
the  nrst  honours. 

The  Canaries  were  a  very  fine  show. 

DoBXxiroB  (Sllvor).— 1,  A.  Curia.  8,  D.  Hardle,  Hawiok.  e,  Z.  H.  HejB,  Bar- 
head. 

DuBKiKOB  (Grey).— 1,  J.  White,  Warlaby,  Northallerton.  8,  B.  Beed,  HoIUn- 
hurst.  Canebie. 

Cochm-Ghina.— Cup  and  1,  G.  H.  Frootar,  Durham.  2,  Capt.  Lyon,  Kirk* 
miohael.    e,  B.  Beed. 

BaAHMA  PooTBA  (Dark).— 1,  W.  Swan,  Bedlington.  8,  Capt.  Lyon,  vhe,  H. 
Wilkinson,  Earby,  bkipton.  Jie,  B.  Brownlie*  Townsend,  Kirkcaldy,  e.  Countess 
of  Tankerville. 

fiBAHacA  PooTRA  (Light).— 1  and  8,  Capt.  Lyon. 

Gaux  (Black  Reds).- 1,  J.  Nelson,  Cookshaw,  Hexham.  8,  D.  Hazley,  Edin- 
burgh,   he,  A.  Brewster,  Edinburgh. 

Gamh  (Any  other  vauety).-Cup  and  1.  B.  Stewart  (Duekwing).  8,  J.  Ander- 
son (Brown  Bed),  he,  T.  ft  J.  Kobson,  Bishop  Auckland  (Brown  Bad),  e, 
Helherington  ft  Taylor,  Bedlington  (Brown  Bed) ;  B.  Stewart,  Blair  Adam, 
Fife  (Brown  Beds). 

Spanish.— Cup  and  1,  W.  Paterson,  Lsngholm.  8,  D.  Waugh,  Mehroae  MiBa, 
he,  G.  Amos,  Melrose,    e,  T.  Stevenson.  Bleaohfleld. 

Hambu&ohs  (Golden  or  BUver-Bpangled).— 2.  Countess  of  Tankerville. 

Hambcbohs  (Pencilled).—!,  Mrs.  C.  Hallyburton,  Cupar  Angus.  8,  Countess 
of  Tankerville.  vhe.  Countess  of  TankerriUa.  he,  B.  Meroer,  Mehrose.  e,  W. 
Bearpark,  Northsllerten ;  B.  Dickson,  Selkirk. 

Anv  othbb  Vabibty  — 1,  A.  M'Lellan,  Barrhead,  Glasgow  (CtSve^oeurs). 
8,  Countess  of  Tankerville.  he,  D.  Mchol,  Morpeth  (Polish),  e,  D.  Waldie, 
Edinburgh  (scotch  Greys).  .         _  ^      .  j. 

Qavlm  BANTAXSjBlack  Beds).- 1,  B,  Brownlie.  8,  D.  Bardie,  he,  G.  M'MlBan, 
Jedburgh.    e,Z.  H.  Heys.  .     •        ^ 

Gaub  Bantams  (Any  other  varletv).—!.  Hiss  J.  m.  Frew,  Sindairton,  Kirk- 
caldy ( Uuekwing).  8,  B.  Brownlie  ( nle).   e,  J.  Archibald,  Earlston  (DuckwlngL 

Ba.ntak  (Any  other  variety).— Cup  and  1.  J.  Nesham,  Bedlington  (Black). 
2,  Earl  of  Haddington  (Gold-laced),  vhe.  B.  Frew,  he,  G.  J.  Bell,  Dundee. 
e,  T.  Waison,  Freeland.  Perth  (silver  bebrights);  Lady  MarJoribanks,  Cold- 
strf>am ;  Hetherington  ft  Taylor,  West  Sleekburn,  near  Bedlington  (Black). 
Coek.— 1,  W.  Swann  8,  A.  Scott,  Selkirk  (Dnckwin^).  vhe.  B.  Brownlie  (^Black. 
Bed),   he,  G.  M'Millan  (Duekwing).   e.  Miss  B.  P.  Frew,  Sindairton,  Kirkcald 

C0TT40XB8*  Cx^Asa.— ^D.  Wsugh  (Spanish),  c,  J.  Ashcroft,  Csnobie  (White 
Coobin). 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).—!  and  vhe,  Capt.  Lyon.  8,  G.  Dryden,  Selkirk,  he, 
Z.  H.  Keys,    e.  Countess  of  Tankerville. 

Diroxs  (Bouen).— 1,  J.  Nelson.  2,  J.  A.  Mather,  Nilhside,  Closebmn.  vhe, 
W.  Swann.    he  and  e,  D.  Hardie. 


JOUBHAI.  OF  HOBTIOOLTUBS   AND  COTTAOB  QABDENEB. 


Don  (TtflOT  01  BBS].— C«fc- 
H*Idl(^04]Hlil*lt.    JU.  O.  LlidUw.    ...  I..  ..^uu...    ui^.h— .,  ..  .^.....^    n-- 
Kamp.    Ihi,  B.  Honltr.    e,  H-l^via,  Abbar  Pu-t. 

Doir  (YalJow  or  Buff  FlHkMi.'-Catt.-l.  J.  Hudli.    9,  O.  LlllUir,    te.  J. 

Ciaa  Bud  (CuulBi  ua*ptidl.-l  ule,  J.  CnwIord.MslroiEiaolUDcli). 

• .„   ...  ^^^^_    )M  4.feeU,UllWM(aol4flll0ll). 

mball.  Hiwlsk.   «i  I.  Hum,  NantHd. 


HANLET  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tkb  was  held  ou  th«  Uth,  ISth,  and  ISLh  iut.    The  follov- 
ing  »vanU  were  nude  :— 


t  Psbnur  SO.  un- 

'he,  B.  am,  Hiutwlalii 
iu^'.~i,'k~  B.Wrlglil,Blntilii^uD. 


liouditian  uid  perfect  feather,  ma  jet  a 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  BIBD   SHOW. 
This  was  opened  on  the  IStb  inst.,  and  will  be  concluded 
to^Bj.    The  eDtcies  amaauted  ta  upwards  of  a  thoiuand,  and 
great  interest  wbb  manifested  b;  the  pablic  in  the  Show. 

Perhaps  the  most  notahle  of  the  British  birda  wu  th«  -i-tt 
for  Nightin^B— thirteen  birda^  and  moat  of   them  in  hieh 
._.__!.__......  »arpri«ed  atSe 


-.-        .  .-, -;- '**■  «**»o,  *i  nuc 

qnileBoinoolourtheyaremfonn;  tat  «  viait  to  the  Bird  Show 
will  Boon  diaabuae  us  of  thii  idea.  Even  the  well-known  Hobin 
waa  there  to  be  seen  with  Tery  long  legs,  beside  one  of  mare 
comely  make ;  aa  to  a  naturalist  these  Bhowa  are  eicaedinglj 
iDtereating.  Witness  again  the  common  or  aoug  Thruah  >■  seen 
at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  one  with  nearly  a  white  breast  spotted 
finely  with  black,  and  within  a  cage  near  it  another  of  brilliant 
ange  oolour.  The  QoldtSnch  class  waa  good,  and  contained  a« 
lual  aeieral  Cheierila.     The  Linnets  were  an  avetaEs  cU«s' 


the  BuU&nches  a  brilliant  lot.    The  first  prise  w 

neat  and  oompact  bird,  and  (piod  in  colonr.     In  th ,.„.„  _.j 

Siskin  class  Uie  Judges  thought  it  advisable  to  award  a  prize  to 


illaapli.     .mv  otVr 
,  ».lf.  Baidoii. 


L  te.  P,  Duaorlh. 

Aludarbf  blaepla. 


ronTtli,  WolvirhamploD.  s,  J.  Flalahar.  ;7au  — I,  c.  W.  uriinei.  I.  Dnlia 
ofanlbtrUiid.  I,  T.  Maaao.  LinaHtaF.  kc,  C.  W.  nrlarier j  E,  BaTil,  Woroaa. 
tai.   DHChclmat  or olhrr  Orrti  aiui  Blita.-l  and  Eitn.  Lc.  OUU<n.P-->-- 


lUfC.    t,  E.  AltaO'i.  LcatM.     S.  C.  Cbalonar.     Jny   vorltttr.-l,   Dnka   i 
aaUiarlanrl     It  C.  W,  Brlaclaj.    I.J.  StdJtwaj. 

HaHIDaaaa Blaek—i.  Dakt  o[  Snlbarland.    1.  R.  BaldOD,    I,  H.lfarlD: 

MUtrr-^anfild  —1,  lilra,  amt  lit.  Dnka  or  SulhiilaniL    <  and  I,  U.  UtAa 

"■" -"-'     ■H.BeWon.    I  ud  B,  IXiha  ol  SaitiarLand.    lie.  H.  Bald.M 

i    BUiKT-pnttilfi.-l  ud  S.  Dike  or  Hnlharland.    S,  I 


pnse  wont  to  a  vary, 
In  the  Redpole  and 
.  „  le  to  award  a  prize  to 

ity.  Only  one  Uiaael  Thrush  was  shown,  and  thii, 
strange  to  say,  was  white  or  nearly  so,  the  markings  only  faintly 
showing  on  a  white  ground.  The  Magpies  were  a  good  class, 
and  not  only  contained  some  handsome  bitds,  but  also  eieellent 
talkers.  The  whole  class  of  Jays  were  oat  of  condition  save  one, 
which  deservedly  got  the  prize  for  great  beauty.  Only  a  couple 
-f  Jackdaws,  one  Starling,  and  one  pair  of  Laaaer  Whitethroat* 
rere  present.  The  Blackcaps  were  good.  Amongatthe  cnriosi- 
iei  were  a  Pied  Blackbird  aud  a  Brown  Cinnamon  cock  Black- 
bird, neither  in  good  feather.  In  the  foreign  cUaaes  the  Ore; 
Parrots  were  not  op  to  the  mark-  The  great  Sulphur-crestei 
Cockatoos  ware  flne.  and  eo  the  Kose-co£ur.  On^  one  Lead> 
beater  was  seat,  and  this  not  a  good  specimen.  The  ParakfeU 
were  in  force,  and  niuch  admired;  and  there  ware  somesplendid 
Lorys,  very  flue  in  colour;  also  a  Chilian  Starling,  good  in  the 
latter  quality.  There  were  two  varieties  of  Piping  Crow  from 
AustraJia,  Waibilla  (the  African  and  the  St.  Helena),  Madagascar 
and  Aastrohaa  Finches,  Cardinals,  and  also  Virginian  Nightin- 
gales, and  others  too  numerona  to  mention.  Altogether  the 
Show  waa  rich  in  variety,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Natural  History  Department  at  the  Cryital 
Palace,  Mr.  W.  F.  Wilson,  o(  whom  we  can  aay  that  he  WM 
...^Tti-fta^y  peiaomAed,  ■-"^  ""■  "'""  v.-.— -«;**:_ ^  ±_  i_;_  _.. — li..-. 


W.  A.  Tarlor.    Jmif  ot 

Pnatoa;  Kra.  Woodonck  ;  C.  H.  FcmiId.  BrlA^ntar^  Q.  AndertOD,  Acoiinffloi 

booBS— JIai!ciL--*i,  P.  *liaaWDnh.°°l,  'Duke  oT  gulherliad,  S,  8.  UcUg 
WSiU  Agltiiurv.-I,  Daka  ol  Enlharlaud.  Any  caricly.—l  and  i.  Dnka 
BBtliarlud.    t.I,Wa]kar.    lu.  J.  Walla. 


e  his  cheery  face  on  anch  occasions  for  many  a  long  year  tt 
me.     The  Judges  of  this  department  were  Mr.  John  Jennei 


Derbj.    Eitn  B,  Bemroaa  I 
i.  Dorta.  HoLUDghain  i  VI. 


»^/'M«ui^(l),*?^ 


Harawood,  Laada,    e.  J.  Thctrnpion, 
TcMauuu.— I,    R.  tniun.     1  J.  Fieldlaf.  Boalldllla.     hi,  B.   F 


1,  ud  t  J'  truing.    aJu.E.  Uurcw.    Ac,  T 

jiT.rald,.. 
.an.    Itta  ' 


I  vIk,  B(t.  W.  Scijaution.    9,  I.  n.  Edna.  Blmingliai 

*tE.Hom«.    *,J.rsrlor;J.W«lkM.N.».rk;t.J  ' '•■-- 

beaatilUlj  Irlmipad.) 

TDauTi.~LJ.i1aldlB(.  1,  E.  Horaar.  vte,  J.  FieMisgi  T.  W.  Toi 


Moon''*Wjnni  C.V  Baddi  Fotcai uiui   o. 'iuwwT'J'"'^""""'  "" 
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..^,«.^(«):  0.*J.M«ttkle7(l).  «,  O.  Cos;  Moon* WyiwCI);  J.MwrtlB; 
CoBfason  *  Ald«n  («) ;  a.  ft  J.  MMkiey. 

MoBwioB  (Taliow,  with  Ck«r  Qnj  or  Dark  Cratt).— 1  and  8,  W.  HaTers.  1, 
d*WinAn  ft  Alden* 

Moawxea  (Bafl.  with  ClMur  Orej  or  Dark  Creit).--L  OoIUb*ob  ft  AUlon.  9  and 
a.  O.  ft  J.  Maekloy.  rte.  B.  Olbba,  South  Br«at :  W.  Walt«r  ;  W.  Haters :  O. 
and  J.  Maokloy.  he,  W.  WaUor ;  W.  UaTer* ;  J.  Ooodo,  Laioetter.  e,  Q.  Cox ; 
17.  aarora ;  OoUinaon  ft  Alden  :  O.  ft  J.  Mackl«y. 

BXLOX4X  ( Jlear  and  Tiek«d  Yaliowj.— 1  and  9.  J.  Doel.  8,  J.  Hntter,  Sandmv 
land.  vk€,J,  Do«l:  H.  Oibba  (S):  C.  J.  D.  Carrer.  Laadport;  T.  Dove;  8. 
Boattaff ;  J.  Rntter  (S).   he,  J.  N.  Harrison,  Balpar.   e,  W.  Harley,  Bow ;  J.  N. 


BOKLOXAK  (Claar  and  Tiekad  BoA.— 1.  H.  Olbba.  S,  J.  DoeL  8,  9.  Bontlnff. 
SxtraS.  J.N.  Harrison,  vto,  J.  Doal  (i);  0.  J.  D.  Carrar;  S.  Banting;  J. 
finticr(9).    kcT.DoTe. 

BBLoxAif  (Variagated  TeUow).— 1,  S,  and  8,  J.  Sattar.  vhe,  8.  Banting;  W. 
Barlay ;  J.  N.  Harrison. 

BuiaxAirjTariegaiMlBnff).— land«)k«,  J.  Rntfar.   8»  J.  Hayes.   8,  T.  Dora. 

LoxnoM  Faxot  (Jonqne).— i, — Brodriok.  Chadleigh.  t  and  8.  J.  Waller,  t  Ina- 
Imry.  vke,  T.  Clark,  button  (i).  he,  J.  Waller  (8;.  e,  J.  Prioe,  Pimlieo;  T. 
Xann ;  A.  Johnaon.  Horaleydown. 

Loarnon  Paxct  (Mealy).— !•  —  Brodriok.  I  and  8.  J.  Waller,  vhe,  T.  Mann ; 
J.  MeMUUn,  Horasby  (8).    he,  T.  Clark  (i) ;  J.  MeMillln  (8) ;  J.  Waller. 

"LxtAMDB  (With  Broken  Caps  and  I4ed  Wings  and  fails)  —1,  W.  W.  Fairbraas, 
Caaterbary.  t.  Adams  ft  Ainersach.  8,  Q.  Tackwood.  Nottutgham.  Kxtra  Z, 
Adama  ft  Athersooh.  he.  Adama  ft  Athersuch ;  M.  Barton ;  G.  Tnckwood.  c, 
'W.  Wataon,  jan  ;  O.  Tnekvood. 

ToaJK8BiBS  (Marked  or  Variegated).-!*  J.  Sterens,  Middlesbrongh.  %  W. 
Barnes,  London.  8,  J.  Brown,  joa,  P«nrith.  vhe,  L.  Belk,  Dewsbary;  J. 
Brown,  Jan. :  O.  ft  J.  Mackley. 

CtmiAifoii  (Jonqne).— 1.  L.  Corti,  London.  8  and  8.  J.  Waller.  Extra  8,  J 
Stevesa.  vhe,  Moore  ft  Wynn :  W.  Corden,  Dartford  {i) ;  S.  Tomes ;  W.  Castle. 
<^mberwell ;  J.  Waller  W.  Waiaon,  Jan.,  Darlington ;  J.  N.  Harrlaon.  he,  J., 
Boyh  (9).    e,  Moore  ft  Wynn. 

CvKMAMou  (Baff).— 1  and  %  J.  Waller.  8,  Moore  ft  Wynn.  vhe,  F.  B.  Tebbitt, 
I<eieeeter;  J.  Tear,  Northampton;  J.  WaUer  (8).  he.  J.  Waller  {%)•.  J.  N. 
Harrison,  e,  W.  Stanford,  Northampton;  O.  Cox;  S.  Tomes  (i);  J.  Waller; 
J.  Doyh. 

GuniAjfoir  (Marked  or  Variegated).— 1,  S.  Tomes.  9,  L.  Belk.  8.  O;  Cox. 
ffhe,  Moore  ft  Wyon;  S.  Tomes;  L.  Belk;  3.  SteveDs;  J.  Brown,  jnn.  he,  C. 
Caafle ;  J.  Baxter.  Newcastle :  W.  Barnes,    e,  A.  bkinner,  Faversbam. 

Amr  oTHBa  Vaaisty  of  Cakabt.— 1  and  8,  J.  bmethurst,  Potettold.  Prest* 
wieh  (Clear  Gold  and  Silver  Lixard).  9.  T.  Dore  (Golden-spangled  Lisard). 
Extra IL  F.  S.  Tebbitt:  T.  Dove.  8,  J.  Smetbaret.  Extra  8.  L.  Belk  (Coppy); 
J.  Stereaa  (Yellow  Coppy).  vhe,  Moore  ft  Wynne  (Crested  Cinnamon)  (i); 
Fsweett  ft  Aaderton,  Balldoa  (Baff  Coppy  ana  Clear  Yorkshire);  J.  Martin 
(Baff-orealed  Cinnamon);  B.  Ritchie,  Darlington  (SilTer-spangled  Lixard).  he. 
C.  Heidsworth.  Bradford  (Yorkshire  Yellow);  W.  Wall*!r  (silTer^epangled 
liisaid);  W.  W.  Fairbrasa  (Golden'spangled  Lixard).  e.  Dr.  itreene  ((iolden 
OveeoJ;  L  Belk  (Clear  Yellow  Green);  W.  W.  Falrbrass  (Golden  and  Silrer- 
apaagled  Lizard)  (6). 

MULES. 

GovtnxcB  (ETenly-marked  Yellow).—!  and  8,  J.  Doel.  9,  R.  Hawman, 
Mlddlesb'iroa^  Extra  8,  J.  Baxter,  vhe,  J.  Doel ;  W.  Stephens ;  J.  Brown, 
jaa.    A«, W.Walter. 

Oou>vtHCH  lETenlr-marked  Bnif).— 1,  J.  DoeL  9,  J.  Bobton,  Bedlington.  8,  J. 
Baxter,  vhe,  J.  Doel  (2):  B.  Poole;  J.  Stevens:  G.  ft  J.  Mackley  (X).  he,  W. 
Walter ;  W.  Barnes ;  F.  Schweisa.  e,  Moore  ft  Wynn ;  M.  Barton ;  W.  O.  Hayes, 
Wldta  St.,  S.E. :  G.  T.  Humson. 

GoLavnroa  (Any  other  elaas  of  Yellow).—!  and  vhe,  J.  DoeL  %  J.  Goode. 
B|wt  is  I  ^w<^  8,  J.  Brown,  jnn. 

GoLDVxacB  (Any  other  class  of  BafT).— 1  and  vhe,  J.  DoeL  9,  R.  Hawman. 
8  and  an«oial  9,  G.  ft  J.  Maokley.  Special,  J.  Brown,  Jan.  he,  M.  Barton ;  J. 
Ftiea;  W.  Bamea. 

GOI.DVUICH  (Dark  JonqoeL— 1,  E^  Btanefleld.  9,  8.  Tomes.  8,  W.  Barnes. 
vke.  O.  Cox ;  J.  Baxter ;  S.  Bantiog.  he,  E.  Stansfleld ;  O.  Cox ;  M.  Barton, 
MiA&lesbo.  oagh  (9) ;  J.  Goods,  e,  M.  Barton  ;  T.  Maldoon,  Grafton  St.,  Fitzroy 
Sq.  :  J.  Baxter.  ^  ^ 

Oou>raGK  (Dark  Mealy).—1,G.  ft  J.  Mackley.  9,G.Cox.  8,  Moore  ft  Wynn. 
vhe,  £.  Staaa&eld.  Bradford  (9) ;  T.  DoTe  ;  S.  Biuting.  he,  Moore  ft  Wynn ;  K. 
Hawman.    c, W.Waller.  ,     ^ 

LurBKT.—l,  J.  Stephens.  9,  J.  Speneer,  Sonth  Shields.  8,  J.  DoeL  «M,W. 
Bnttott,  Balldon ;  J.  Brown.  Jan     e.  J.  Doel :  B.  Lancaster. 

▲jct  othbb  Vabiety.— 9,  U.  Stansfleld.  Eaaal  9,  J.  Brown,  Jan. ;  G.  ft  J. 
]fa«kley.   vkc,  B.Lancaster (9).    Ac. E.  Stansfleld:  Mrs. C. Long. 

MoxwiOB  imx  in  one  Cage).— 1  and  9,  Moore  ft  Wynn.  Extra  9  and  8,  G.  ft  J. 
Mackley.  vhe,  S.  Tomeaiw.  Walter ;  W.  W.  Fairbraas ;  D.  Shoanuth,  Caater- 
boxy,   he,  B.  Whittuker ;  G.  ft  J.  Maokley. 

BBU>XA»(8ixlnoneCage)— 9,H.  Gibbes.  .     ^  _    .     ^  ^ 

lozAaos  (Six  In  one  Cam)  —1,  W.  W.  Fairbraas.  %  J.  Martin,  SalfOTd.  8,  R. 
BitebSe.  vhe,  V.  WardTuythe;  B.  Ritchie;  G.  ft  J.  Mackley.  c,  W.  0.  W. 
Selkirk  (9) ;  C.  W.  Uooke. 

GuLDiuoB  (Six  in  one  Cage).—!  and  8,  J.  DoeL  S,  E.  Stansfleld.  he,  G.  ft  J. 
JCaekley.   e,  J.  Baxter. 

BRITISH  BIRDS. 

Bou.niroH.-Prize,J.Drake,  Ipswich,  he,  f.WiUsher,  Chiehaatar.  c,  G. 
Gox :  G.  ft  J.  Mackley. 

OoLonaoH.- ftirixe.  J.  N.  Harrlaon.  he,  H.  Gilbert:  H.  Pigeon.  Redland, 
BriatoL    c,N.  Walker,  City  Road;  B.  Lancaater;  T.  WiUaher;  J.  Goode;  H. 


laanBT^PrLie,  W.  Carrlck,  Middlesbrongh.  vhe,  G.  ft  J.  Mackley.  Ac,  J. 
BtfTTitna, 

BXDFou  OB  SiSKiK.— Prise,  J.  Drake.  Prize,  G,  ft  J.  Mackley.  he,  CoUia- 
KBk  ft  Ald»n;  G.  ft  J.  Mackley.    e,  W.  Walter.  ,  „  . 

SKTEaax.-Prizeb  W.  Walter,  he,  J.  S.  Benton,  Rochester,  e,  J.  Wataoa ;  G. 
and  J.  Maokley. 

BoBiit.-Prise.  G.  Brown,  Northampton,  he,  J.  Drake,  e,  L.  Coaayella,  Clif- 
top  Street,  E.G. 

Bx^cBBfan.— Prize,  G.  ft  J.  Mackley.    ftc,W.Holman.     „    _*  ^      . 

Soao  TaausH.— Bqnal  Prise,  T.  Land,  Norwood;  J.  S.  Benton,  vhe,  A. 
Skinner. 

STAaxjxo.— Prise,  W.  Hntton.  ^  .^    «   .  xw 

]l40jrax.— Prize  and  vhe,  Misa  M.  A.  Robinson,  Sydenham,    he,  G.  Arthar. 

Jat.— Prize,  G.  ft  J-  Mackley. 

jrACKBAW.- Ptize,  8.  Fisher,  Peckham.  ^  ^         „,..._,,»« 

AxT  ofBxa  Vabibty.— Prize.  J.  Pratt,  Edgware  Road  (Brown  Blackbird) :  O. 
Oeermg,  Brighton  (Pled  Blackbird);  A.  Skinner,  vhe.  J.  Yonng,  Notting  HiU 
(Cola.  Bhie.  and  Marsh  Tits) ;  G.  Cox  (Chaffinch):  T.  WUisher  (Yellowhammer). 
he  and  e,  Mn.  W.  Mostyn  (Reed  Sparrows  and  Chaffinch), 

BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE  AND  MIGRATORY  BIRDS. 
Bi^CKCAF.-Prize,  J.  Yonng.    rAc.  L.  Cpsaarella.  ,,     ^       j, 

HiOHTraoALB.— Prize,  L.  Coasavella.  rAc.G.  Coram  ;L.CossaTella.  Ac  and  d, 

B.  F.  Sawyer.  ,„  .*_,»«  ,. 

WHrraTnROAT,  ob  ahy  othzb  Specibs  of  Wasblbb.— Prize,  L.  CossaTclla. 

AxY  oTHftB  Vabibiv.- Prize,  J.  Young  (Great  Grey  Shrike). 

FOREIGN  BIRDS. 

CAaDiXAi^-^Eed^headed.-Triz6  and  Ac.  T.  Newmaroh  ft  Sons. 

KiOHTiHOALB.—  nrgi«(an.— Prize.  W.Walt^  ^  ^ 

WAXBiLts.— Prize,  S.  K.  Owen.  Brixton,    c,  W.  Walter. 

8PABBOW8.— Jaoa.— Priz^,  C.  A.  Steain,  Peckham  Rye.  Ac,  T.  Newmarch  and 
Bona  (9).  Corotnccfccd.— Prize,  W.Walter.  Ac,  S.K.Owen.  Dianwnd.-Prlze, 
G.  T.  Harrison,   c,  A.  Johnson. 


DoTsa.— SnoU.— FriBe^  ▲.  Jokaaon.  Barhary  or  Mr^.— Prize,  J.  Latchford 
Norwood. 

LovB  biBDa.-Prize,G.  ft  J  Mackley. 

Pababxbts.- .^latriUiaa  <7roM.- Prize,  Mn.  MiUer,  Norwood.  Ac,  G.  T. 
Harrison:  W.  Walter,  e.  8.  R.  Owen.  Atutralian  or  Broadrtailed.— Prize,  T. 
Newmarch  ft  Sons.  Binif-neeked  or  Indian.— Prin*,  A.  BelL  Ac,  T.  Newmarch 
and  Sons :  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

Pabsotb  ob  Pababbbts.- ilny  otAcr  variety  of  AnaU.- Prize,  A.  Johnscm 
(Tarqnosine). 

OooKfcTBAX.s  —Prize,  J.  Groom,  Camden  Town. 

PAaaoTa.—JiCiiHr.— Prise,  F.  Sehwvisa.  Birmingham.  0rey.— 1.  F.  Sehweiss. 
Birmingham.  9.  G.  Maodona.  Qreen,  or  any  other  variety  of  large,  except 
Orey.—i,  W.  Walter.    9.  F.  Schwels'^  (Lowry). 

Cockatoo.— Leodbcatcr  or  Ro$e-hreaitea.—\,  J.  BattershilL  9,  S.  Fisher. 
vAc,  Mrs.  N.  Bonds.  Lesion  or  Orange- ereMted.—FriM»,  M.  George ;  W.  Walter. 
Ac,  F.  Schwsiaa.   Any  other  variety  —Prize,  T.  Newmarch  ft  Sons. 

AxT  OTHZB  Vabxbtt.— Kqnal  Prise,  T.  Newmarch  ft  Sons  (Macaw);  Mrs.  J. 
Cross  (Chilian  StatUngi;  b.  R.  Owen  (Pair  of  Bengalees);  W.  Walter  (Small 
Red  Lory).  vAc,  H.  King  (Anstraltan  Magpie) :  A.  Johnaon  (Australian  Banded 
Finches  and  collection  of  Australian  t'lnches).  Ac,  T.  Newmarch  ft  Sona 
(Bronse  Mannakins  and  Parson  Finch):  C.  A. Stein  (Brazilian  Satin  Bird);  W. 
Walter  (Madagaacar).  e,  A.  Johnson  (Qneensland  Red-eheeked  Pinches);  W. 
Walter  (Pair  of  ."dinging  Finches) ;  T.  Newmarch  ft  Sona  (Spice  Birds). 

JuBoau. — Canaries  :  Messn.  G.  J.  Bamesby,  Moore,  and  'Will* 
more.  Britiah  and  Foreign  Birda  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Weir,  F  Jj.S.  ;  Mr. 
H.  Weir«  F.B.H.S.    Assisted  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Wilson. 


DRESSING  A  CANARY  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

Im  jour  issue  of  the  6th  inst.  I  read  a  letter  on  the  above  sab- 
ject  with  mingled  feelings  of  astonishment  and  disgust.  Is  it 
possible  that  such  practices  as  those  recommended  therein  are 
in  reality  perpetrated?  If  so,  I  can  only  say  that  the  sooner 
Canary  shows  are  brought  to  a  dose  the  better,  as  it  is  quite 
evident  that  honest  fanciers  can  have  no  chance  of  success. 
Your  correspondent,  who  I  have  frequently  noticed  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  Judge,  suggests  that  judges  should  have  an  interest 
in  Dirds  sent  for  exhibition,  and  adds,  "  If  he  (the  judge)  be  not 
on  your  side  he  will  slate  you."  This  may  in  a  great  measure 
account  for  the  in-and-out  judging  that  dba  taken  place  this 
season,  and  which  has  caused  so  much  dissatisfaction  among 
fanciers  generally.  I  know  several  birds  which  in  the  earlier 
shows  were  very  successful  prizetakers,  but  a  little  further  on, 
in  the  same  company  and  with  the  same  judges,  or  one  of  them^ 
have  vacillated  between  first-prize  winner  and  not  being  men- 
tioned at  all.  The  birds  were  shown  upon  each  occasion  in. 
faultless  condition,  but  I  know  for  a  certainty  that  the  judges 
had  no  personal  interest  in  them,  and  this  would  appear  to  be 
the  true  key  to  the  mystery  of  their  being  passed  unnoticed 
subsequently.  I  may  here  mention  that  a  mend  of  mine  pur- 
chased from  a  genUeman  and  an  exhibitor,  living  not  a  hunored 
miles  from  Derby,  a  Bufi  Cinnamon  cock.  This  bird  was  re- 
presented by  the  vendor  as  having  been  exhibited  at  a  show 
where  he  was  said  te  have  gained  a  second  prize.  To  the 
astonishment  and  mortification  of  m^  friend  ne  discovered^ 
after  his  moult  in  September  last,  a  white  feather  in  the  centre 
of  his  tail.  Further  comment,  I  presume,  is  needless ;  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves ;  and  the  sooner  committees  of  bird  shows 
adopt  more  stringent  rules  and  care  in  the  selection  of  propw 
judges  to  prevent  these  dishonest  practices  the  better.--C.  i). 
Sallibubton. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Fowls  Eoo-eatzrs,  ftc.  iX.  Y.  S.). — (^nackexy  is  doing  much  mischief 
among  poultry.  Pulverised  spar  and  earthenware  are  as  useful  to  your  fowl* 
as  a  M th  wheel  would  he  to  a  carriage.  Ton  need  regret  no  longer  that  yoa 
haTC  not  given  oyster  shells,  for  they  are  worthless ;  the  same  may  be  said  ot 
coal  ashes.  Wood  ashes  are  excellent,  and  make  the  beet  bath  a  fowl  can 
have,  bat  coal  aidiee  oaase  them  much  snifering  and  discomfort.  It  is  always 
considered  that  tcmlB  first  eat  eggs  lor  the  sake  of  the  shell,  because  they  have 
not  access  to  Uie  ingredients  that  compose  it.  Lime  ia-the  principal  ingre- 
dient, and  as  there  is  much  of  it  in  the  hull  of  oom,  they  get  some  in  tibat 
way,  but  they  should  be  provided  with  a  heap  of  InioUayars'  rubtaiah.  If  each 
run  is  not  provided  witn  grass,  heavy  sods  of  earth  snould  be  cat,  oovered 
with  growing  grass.  If  they  are  to  be  had  some  lettucea  ahould  also  be  given, 
but  they  must  be  gi^oi^  whole.  Take  away  their  trough,  and  let  them  hay» 
no  food  by  them,  reed  by  hand  morning  and  evening  on  slaked  barl^meal 
or  ground  oats ;  at  midday  give  some  whole  maize  or  house  scnwa.  This,  with 
the  load  grit,  briekkyer's  rubbish,  grass  and  other  green  food,  should  keep 
them  in  perfect  health.  If  they  are  so  they  will  not  eat  their  eggs,  but  as  it 
is  quite  true  that  they  become  fond  of  the  egg  itself,  you  must  try  to  cure 
them.  First,  let  them  be  vratched,  and  as  soon  aa  the  hen  gives  notice  she 
has  laid,  she  must  be  driven  from  the  nest,  and  the  egg  must  be  taken  awar-. 
We  have  sometimes  cured  them  by  putting  very  hard  composition  eggs  ur 
theirneats  and  about  their  haunts.  They  peck  at  them  without  making  any 
impreasion,  and  they  turn  them  over  and  over  till  they  give  it  up  for  a  bad 
Job. 

Oamb  Cock  Catabbhsd  akd  Abscxssbd  (T.  Andrewe).—We  believo  a. 
moderate  use  of  stimulants  irill  relieve  the  oird,  and  it  will  be  prudent  to 
precede  them  with  a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oiL  Six  hours  after  this  has  been 
taken  give  a  small  feed  of  stale  .bread  steeped  in  strong  ale,  and  continue  it 
for  a  few  days  night  and  morning.  The  disappearance  of  the  snow  will 
probably  be  the  best  medicine.  The  tumour  or  abscess  may  be  removed  by 
opening  the  skin.  It  is  not  a  serious  operation,  but  although  the  birds  do 
not  die,  they  become  eyesores  from  the  contraction  that  always  follows,  and 
h^  seldom  do  welL 

TuMorn  ix  Dorkings  (0.).— We  believe  the  sac  or  tumour  you  enclosed  to 
us  is  merely  the  effect  of  frost.  The  wattle  is  the  part  that  feels  frost  flnt  in 
a  Dorking  cock,  then  the  points  of  the  comb's  serrations,  and  then  the  toes. 
All  cocks  feel  the  frost  in  Uie  comb  or  wattle  more  or  less.  We  advise  you  to 
leave  tbA"^     They  will  get  smaller,  bat  will  always  be  somewhat  enlarged. 
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The  diarrhoa  yon  mention  is  oansed  by  the  fowls  eating  snow.  Snoir  is  a 
Tiolant  purgative  to  all  birds,  and  redaeea  them  to  mere  skeletons. 

PouLTKY  Makaobmxnt  (Coiuiant  8ub9eriner).-^It  is  always  bad  to  hare 
put  one  cook,  and  we  therefore  advise  you  to  keep  both.  We  must  worn  you 
toot  you  are  interbreeding  in  a  manner  that  wlU  make  your  birtls  valueless, 
ilamburghs  wUlnot  do  for  sitters.  You  should  not  have  mode  the  condition 
you  did  In  buying,  but  having  made  it  yon  must  keep  it.  We  have  never 
heard  of  such  a  one  before. 

HKJi'g  IiiTKSTiMB  Pbotbudiko  (J.  H,  S.).— Eeplaco  it  with  a  taUow  candle, 
•ad  thai  syringe  gently  with  strong  alum  water.  Put  the  patient  in  a  small 
basket  ftUed  with  soft  straw.  If  there  is  any  effort  mode  by  her  as  though 
•be  would  lay,  the  egg  passage  must  be  so  thoroughly  lubricated  with  sweet 
m  castor  oU  that  the  egg  will  come  away  easily.  It  was  in  trying  to  lay  that 
the  injury  was  done  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  not  incurable,  bul;  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  makes  it  serious. 

DoBKiwo  Pullets  Dying  (C,  M.  H.).-It  is  more  than  probable  the  pullet 
you  have  lost  and  the  present  sufferer  are  victims  of  the  same  disorder,  and 
that  one  was,  and  the  other  is,  egg-bound.  When  in  that  state  the  sufferer 
wiUks  and  stands  bke  a  penguin,  with  taU  on  the  ground  and  legs  straddling 
S51???'  *  Ibe  cause  is,  the  egg  is  stopped  in  the  passage,  and  cannot  be 
laid  without  ^stance.  PuUets  are  subject  to  this  obstruction  with  their 
aret  eggs,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  so  many  of  the  early  ones  are  stained 
When  they  ore  laid.  The  cure  is  to  take  a  wing  feather,  dip  it  In  a  vessel  full 
2-2? V?  '  '»»*«»*o.  it  tboroughly,  and  pass  it  up  the  egg  passage  till  it 
J?!SL?*®  ^^'  J^^"^'  probably,  be  laid  directly.  In  some  extreme  coses  it 
18  neoeasoiy  to  hold  the  hen  head  downwards,  and  pour  oil  into  the  passage. 
J.he  egg  must  not  be  handled,  as  in  most  oases  it  is  a  fatal  injury  to  break  it 
la  the  passage.  ' 

«JS?£^JFS''?^'"?.,¥;  ^'  ^•)-— The  only  plan  to  adopt  is  to  separate  the 
oock  from  the  hens  till  his  comb  is  entirely  healed.    They  will,  probably,  give 
Wm  rest  after  a  time  of  separation.    It  is  quite  true  that  the  oock  wiU  stand 
to  be  eaten  as  though  he  liked  it. 

-i5S^  Labbm  mot  Arrivimo  (laem).— Inquire  at  the  post  office,  and 
Mcertam  theoause  of  delay  and  the  author  of  it.  The  entry  money  should 
be  returned  by  some  one. 

ft^^'Jf  ^Jt*"^  *  ^^^^  ^^'  ^'  ^•>-— Weoonsider  "wholesome  food"  for  poultry 
I2««?«l  .  ^t  barleymeal  or  ground  oats  slaked  with  water  morning  and 
eraiung,  and  whole  corn  or  house  and  kitchen  scraps  at  mid-day.  We  keep 
iSlrJIl^P  ™f?/  ?u**°*^  **'  *<"'^*»  ^«  8*^«  t^wn  nothing  but  the  food  we 
JSS^T*  ^iS  ^^^^  WiU  not  eat  we  starve  them  till  they  do.  We  think 
poorly  of  Btoek  birds  that  have  suffered  from  leg-weakness.    Brohmas  perch, 

SSL T!L**°^  ^i.P^i***  ^  '•«'  ^^  *^«  sroxmd.  Common  oatmeal  is 
^^^Ve^yefeedhigthMa  the  host.  Fowls  wiU  not  eat  theordinary  ground 
^,.A^*^.J^^  ?^y  '<^  "^«  ^^^^  cJ»»«-  M  you  cannot  get  the 
S?.  i?i*  ^  n*  ""  ^^?'  P"*«'  y^^  ^^  do  better  to  give  borleymeoL  No 
fowls  can  do  well  on  a  wooden  floor. 

4«^f:?^*JJ  ^°r^.f®*  Exhibition  (A.F.  H.).— Hamburghs  require  only 
»  be  in  petfwt  health  and  scrupulously  clean.    Spanish  improve  by  being 

lSfS£»!f  tf^J^'i.!'"^  ^^^  *^'°«»  exhlbitGnT  By  dirk,  we  meimJ 
■emi-hght,  but  nothing  like  broad  daylight  or  sunshine. 

#«£f*',"*^'^*  I.AYIHO  (T,  C.).— We  advise  no  one  to  try  stimulants  to  make 
fowls  lay.    Feed  ae  we  have  described  in  the  last  answer  but  one. 

«2?^>im  ^'"PS  J'---'i^'®'ything  you  mention  tends  to  show  you  have 
yiy  indifferent  birds,  faulty  in  shape,  colour,  and  eonstitntioo.  You  have  no 
right  to  have  "  leg- weakness."  The  beet  thing  you  con  do  is  to  buy  some 
eggs  from  a  reliable  person,  and  sot  them  under  your  hens.  Bear  them  for 
JS?'ii^'^*'Jl'^?  kill  those  yon  have.  Feed  properly  on  natural  food, 
and  let  them  roost  hi  a  house  with  a  good,  dry,  dean,  eaxthen  floor.  The 
•ooner  you  set  the  eggs  the  better. 

^2**^"  mu''",^^-  ?««oii).-Try  Walton's  roup  pills,  advertised  in  our 
(Minmns.    There  is  nothing  poisonous  imparted  to  the  flesh  by  the  disease. 

^J^^  Pba-powl's  Koos  (J.  P.).-Pea-hon'8  eggs  can  be  set  under  a 
ownmon  hen,  and  she  wiU  rear  them.  They  require  to  be  fed  like  youmr 
Pheasants  or  Turktqrg.    A  loiige  hen  will  cover  four,  a  middle-sized  hen  three 


-/S.^1^"J5  Babtams,  and  Pioeoks  (/.  H^.).-They  wUl  do  together  in 
•B  aviary.  :nie  Pigeons  nestmg-plaoe  should  be  6  feet  fixHn  the  ground.  The 
tm  should  be  provided  with  plenty  of  perohes,  oa  in  the  event  of  a  temporaiy 
dlsagreementstney  afford  an  escape. 

«.SlSI'J*'^/°'*^  ^9'  •»•  J^)— We  have  no  experience  of  the  food  yon 
mention.  Bonednstoaubaobtainedofony  dealer  In  artificial  manures. 
A,^l  f»*THB»B  (P.H.).--If  by  a  split  feather  you  mean  a  broken  one 
draw  it  out,  and  in  three  weeks  you  will  have  a  new  one.  Or  if  you  mean  a 
doable  feathm,  such  ae  is  frequently  the  centre  feather  of  Fontails'  tells, 
ttoi^Junaifi^Uy,  it  would  scarcely  disqualify.  You  may  pluck  such  a  feather 
out,  and  it  wiU  grow  again  just  the  same.    We  knew  a  Pouter  that  had  such  a 

^L*  ^  .  ^*  P**"*  -^  ^^^^  feathers  ore  no  doubt  blemisLes,  as  they 
oagnt  not  to  be. 

CoLoxTB  OP  Krra  Tckblbb  (P.  H.).-AKlte  should  have  no  white;  if  it 
JQMit  most  probably  is  of  an  inferior  strain,  or  is  bred  remotely  from  a  mottle 

*^f^^*  **'  ®."°^.  ^'"^■^  (^-  S.  ir.).-The  best  description  known  of 
tws  bird  was  given  in  our  number  for  February  17th,  1870,  with  an  engraving, 
wnich  number  yon  can  obtain  free  from  our  office  for  four  postage  stalmpsr^ 

viiZ^^  »OB  Atiaby(J.B.).— As  you  do  not  st^te  the  height  and  other 
dimensions  of  the  aviary,  we  cannot  advise  you. 

Gbbmab  Pastb  (A.  Snow).— A  receipt  is  on  page  164  of  our  number  of  lost 


Febdino  Hbn  Canabibs  (J2.  E.  fl.J.-Peed  on  hard-boiled  egg  chopped 
^^L^^  r?^l°^*1:  Cboppmg  the  egg  is  a  tedious  pSUew^fft 
Baves  tune,  and  does  the  work  more  thoroughly,  to  use  a  smaU  box  with  1 
bottom  of  perforated  anc,  through  which  thTegg  can  be  squeezed  wiS  the 
Uade  of  an  ordinary  dinner  knife.  Stale  bread  &*best  forX^JS^,  as  it 
eon  mora  eojoly  be  criambled  by  rubbing  between  the  hands  or  bVSt^  I 
Sff^lS^  *£•  ?°f  ^  dry,  mixing  them  in  about  equal  proportioSs,  b^  for 
i^^Z^^  ^  *"  y"'!  y^*^' »«»d  increasing  the  qu^tity  of  crumS 
•B  they  grow.    Some  prefer  t»  soak  the  bread  in  water  and  squeeze  it  drv 

lS5f  w  K  "^if^*  J^n  ?^®  *  ^^  mouthful  of  food.    If  the  cock  be  kept 
wltb  her  he  will  supply  oO  her  requirements ;  and  it  is  well,  especioUy  towiwds 


the  dose  of  the  period  of  inonbation,  to  give  a  supply  of  the  soft  food.  It  in 
decidedly  best  to  take  away  the  eggs  till  she  has  laid  the  fourth.  This  is 
desirable  on  many  accounts.  Should  she  evince  a  strong  desiro  to  oomznenett 
sitting  as  soon  as  she  has  laid  the  first  egg,  and  be  allowed  to  do  oo,  the 
young  ones  will  not  all  be  haiiched  at  the  same  time,  and  a  differenoe  of  a 
day  in  the  age  of  newly-hatched  birds  means  this— that  the  older  and  stronger 
will  get  most  food,  and  the  younger  and  weaker  will  in  all  probability  die.  I 
know  then  ara  many  who  oppose  the  removal  of  the  eggs,  and  who  affirm 
that  their  young  ones  are  always  "  chipped  '*  all  on  the  same  morning.  Bat 
it's  simply  stuff  and  nonsense.  It  may  be  that  a  hen  will  occosiqnaUy  pop 
on  her  nest  and  sit  a  while,  and  may  be  seen  doing  so  |>eriiape  two  or  three 
times  in  the  day,  and  so  lead  on  unthinking  observer  to  suppose  she  has  oonx- 
menced  to  sit  in  earnest ;  but,  as  a  rule,  hens  do  not  be^  to  sit  tiU  thej 
have  laid  their  complement,  and  it  is  not  desirable  for  the  reason  above 
assigned  that  they  should.  The  presence  of  the  eggs  is  an  Induoement  to  sit; 
and  for  that  reason  they  should  be  removed.  I  soy  nothing  of  the  risk  of  braak- 
age,  which  is  great,  for  until  a  hen  commences  sitting  in  earnest  she  is  never 
done  scuffling  about  in  her  nest  and  patting  the  finishing  touches  to  it,  and. 
though  her  instincts  teach  her  to  take  care  of  her  egg,  she  is,  neverthelees, 
liable  to  prick  it  with  her  claw— to  **  claw-hole"  it  in  the  vernacular  of  tbtf' 
fancy.  The  Canary  sits  thirteen  days — ^that  is,  suj^se  you  give  the  hen  her 
tbree  eggs  on  the  morning  on  which  she  lays  her  fourth  (I  put  mine  in  orer- 
night),  and  that  day  be,  say  Saturday,  she  will  chip  on  the  Friday,  which  m 
the  thirteenth  morning  following.— W,  A.  BIiAKStoh. 


ICBTEOBOLOaiGAL  OBSBBYATIONS. 
Oakdbx  Squabs,  Lomdob. 

Lat.  51"  32^  40"^  N. ;  Long.  0'  8'  (T  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Datb. 

m 

A.M. 

1878. 
Feb. 

is  ■s 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

Temp.of 

Sou  at 

Ift 

Dry. 

Wet. 

deg. 

86.7 

8i.S 

851 

87.1 

84.8 

82.7 

80.5 

We.ia 
Th.  18 
Fri.  14 
Sat.  15 
Sun.  16 
Mo.  17 
To.  18 

Inches. 
80.049 
80.248 
80.391 
80.423 
80.6Si 
30.64) 
80.790 

deg 
89.4 
85.8 
»5.9 
40.5 
87.4 
84.8 
81.7 

N. 
N. 

W. 

N. 
N.W. 
N.W. 

N.E. 

dog. 
86.4 
87  S 
87.6 
88.5 
88.6 
88.8 
87.7 

Heans    80.411 

86.5 

84.4 

87.8 

IB 


Shade  Tem- 
perature. 


DAT. 


Radiation 
Temperature 


Max. 

Min. 

In      1 
aoA. 

deg. 

sJf' 

deg. 

4S.8 

78J) 

48.8 

88.6 

81.9 

46.7 

88.0 

7a.a 

44J» 

86.6 

68a 

41.8 

8ti.8 

48.8 

868 

84.1 

88.9 

84.0 

9lJi 

84.8 

41.4 

83.7 

68.8 

On 


deg. 
28JI 
8U.5 

njs 

88.1 

29.7 
28.8 
81.0 


S9.4 


In. 


BBMABKB. 
Ijlth. — ^Alternations  of  sunshine  and  showers  of  hail  and  snow  during  the  day : 

wind  rather  high  at  night.    The  hail  and  snow  did  not  yield  a  TnsT 

surable  amouht  of  water. 
18th.— Fine  in  the  morning,  and  fair  all  day,  at  times  very  spnny :  fog  in  the  ' 

evening. 
14th. — ^A  very  fine  morning,  but  dull  afterwards. 
15th. — A  lovely  day  throughout,  at  times  the  sun  very  bright. 
16th.— Fine  early,  fair  all  day  and  pleasant,  though  there  was  hot  littlt. 

sun. 

17th.— Very  dork  and  rather  thiok,  bat  not  foggy,  in  the  momisg:  ftdr  oU  day. 

but  dull  and  cold. 
16th.-— Again  a  dark  morning,  and  so  continuing  oil  day ;  dark,  doll,  and 
getting  colder  and  colder  towards  night. 
A  fair  and  rainless  but  by  no  means  bright  week;  temperatuie  unifanB, 
and  pressure  extremely  high,  readings  such  as  that  of  18th  80.790  ineboi 
ooooxzing  but  a  few  times  in  eooh  century.— a.  J.  BncoMO. 


OOVENT  aABDBK  MABEET.  -Fbbbuabt  U. 
Wb  have  no  alteration  to  report. 


TBJJIT, 


Apples i  eiere 

Apricots dos. 

Cnerxies per  lb. 

Chestnuts bushel 

Currants .4  Hi«ve 

Black do. 

Figs dos. 

Filberts lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Oooseberrles quart 

Grapes,  hothouse lb. 

Lemona fflOO 

Melons each 


Artichokes doi. 

Asparagus 9^100 

Beans.  Kidney ^  lUO 

iiroad........  buiihel 

Beet,  Rod doz. 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage   doz. 

Capsicums %>'10O 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bi;.Tidle 

Coieworts..  doz.  bunches 
Cucumbers.... eaeu 

pickimg doz. 

Endive doz. 

Feunel bunch 

Oarlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish bundle 

Leeks.. bunch 

Lettuce doB 


8.  d. 

a. 

d.1 

8    0to5 

0 

U    0 

0 

0 

0    0 

0 

ol 

18   0 

20 

^\ 

0    0 

0 

0 

0    0 

0 

0 

0    0 

0 

0 

1    0 

1 

6 

1    6 

a 

0 

0    0 

0 

0 

4    0 

10 

0 

6    0 

10 

0 

1   4 

8 

0 

a.  d. 

s. 

d. 

8    0to6 

0 

6.0 

10 

0 

a   0 

8 

0 

0    0 

0 

0 

1    0 

8 

0 

0    9 

1 

6 

1    0 

1 

6 

S    0 

8 

0 

0    6 

0 

0 

8    0 

4 

0 

1    6 

a 

C 

2    6 

4 

u 

8    0 

4 

0 

0    0 

u 

0 

8    0 

0 

0 

0    8 

0 

0 

0    6 

0 

0 

0    8 

0 

0 

8    0 

4 

0 

0  a 

0 

0 

1    0 

a 

0 

„  .^                                 »•  d»  ».  d 

Mulberries l^lb.   0   OtoO  0 

Neotarint-s doa.   u   0  0  0 

Oranges ^lOO    *   0  10  8 

Peaches dot.  0    0  0  0 

Pears,  kitchen doz.   10  8  0 

dessert doa.   8   0  18  0 

PineAppirs lb.   6    0  8  0 

Plums |aitt^«   0    0  0  0 

Quinces doz.   0   0  0  0 

itaspberries lb.  0   0  0  0 

Strawberries Vlb.   0   0  0  0 

Walnuts bushel  15   0  80  0 

ditto.. ylUO   a   0  S  9 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  St  Cress.. punnet 
Onions '9'  bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley  per  doz.  buncbes 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Kottud do. 

Radishes.,   doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy %^bandle 

Savoys doz. 

Sourzonera....  «b» bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doz. 

Turnips bnnch 

Vegetable  Marrows. .doz. 


s.  d.    a.  4 
1    Otoa  0 

a    0 


0 

a 
0 
a 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 

8 

1 
0 
0 


0 
9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

8 

0 


4 
0 
8 
1 
0 
7 
0 
0 
1 

a 
1 
a 

1 
a 
0 
5 

a 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
< 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


^' 

'S' 

XODih  WMk.| 

87 

Th 

S8 

r 

* 

B 

Sim 

M 

Tu 

W 

FEB.  87— MAB0H6,  1878. 


John  Eveljrn  died,  1706. 

St.  Datxd. 

1  Sun»AT  zx  LZMT. 


Boyil  Hortieoltaral  Sodety,  Frait,  tlonlt 
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Vnm  oiMM  111  lull ■  taken  near  London  dnifng  fortr-thna  yeen,  ttaa  aTtta«a  daj  tampeRalma  of  the  weak  ia  47.8^ ;  and  its  night  tempeiatQze 
.83.9».    Ihegtealeethea4vaa70%onthe4(h,1860}aadthalo«Mieoldl4^onthe8rd,186a.    The  gzaateet  faU  of  rain  waa  0.81  inch. 


HEBBAGEOUS  CALCEOLABIA  CULTUBE. 

HE  herbaceous  Calceolaria  presents  luxu- 
riance of  growth,  Bymmetry,  and  wealth  of 
colour  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  the  bold 
deep-green  foliage,  the  large  clustering  heads 
of  flowers,  rich  yet  soft,  and  extremely  va- 
ried in  colour,  render  it  worthy  of  the  high 
rank  assigned  to  it  among  our  floral  gems. 
It  is  generally  treated  as  an  annual,  and  the 
certainty  and  convenience  of  this  method  of 
culture  cannot  be  disputed,  old  plants  being 
only  worth  keeping  when  huge  specimens  are  required  for 
special  purposes. 

May  and  June  are  the  best  months  for  sowing  the  seed, 
but  when  it  is  desirable  to  ]^roIong  the  display  of  flowers, 
other  sowings  may  follow  m  July  and  August,  in  which 
case  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  considerable  space 
will  be  required  during  winter,  especially  if  it  is  intended 
to  grow  large  plants  such  as  may  be  produced  in  8  or 
10-inch  pots ;  for  then,  as  the  plants  gain  size,  no  check 
must  be  given  to  the  growth.  The  plant/s  few  but  most 
important  demands  for  more  space  for  its  roots,  and  for 
the  play  of  Hght  and  air  around  and  among  its  leaves, 
must  be  promptly  attended  to.  When  this  condition  is 
well  looked  to  the  plants  make  an  ample  return  for  every 
care,  by  rapidity  of  growth  and  the  rude  vigour  with 
which  they  flourish.  The  shifting  into  larger  pots  may 
continue  till  the  flower-stems  begin  to  grow,  and  even 
after  that  period,  if  pinching  is  practised,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  when  the  aim  is  to  produce  plants  of  an  extra 
size. 

The  one  cultural  point  of  vital  importance  is  to  pro- 
mote the  quick  yet  vigorous  growth  in  the  very  earliest 
stages,  which  is  natural  to  this  plant.  For  this  reason 
I  prefer  for  the  seed-pan  a  compost  of  old,  rich,  rotten 
manure,  flnely  sifted  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  sand,  keeping  it  quite  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the 
pan,  sowing  the  seed  on  it,  and  then  pressing  down  gentlv 
with  a  cir^ar  piece  of  wood.  A  careful  damping  with 
water  out  of  a  fine  rose  is  then  given,  and  a  sheet  of 
glass  placed  on  the  pan,  which  is  taken  to  a  cool  house 
or  pit  where  it  can  have  abundance  of  light  without  being 
folly  exposed  the  full  rays  of  the  sun.  So  treated  the 
seed  vegetates  quickly,  and  the  seedlings  springing  up 
fall  of  s&dy  vigour,  are  first  potted  singly  in  similar  soil, 
and  afterwards  into  a  rough  rich  mixture  of  manure, 
turfy  loam,  sand,  and  charcoal.  No  sifting  and  very  little 
eliopping  are  required  in  preparing  this  compost,  in  which 
the  roota  spread  with  such  surprising  rapidity  that  the 
plflntsman  has  to  be  on  the  alert  in  the  shifting  into  larger 
pots ;  for  the  roots  must  not  be  suffered  to  fasten  on  the 
sides  of  any  pot  but  that  in  which  the  plant  is  to  mature 
its  growth  and  produce  its  flowers.  To  the  practised 
hand  the  reason  for  this  is  obvious  enough,  but  it  may 
bo  well  to  point  out  to  the  beginner  that  when  a  plant 
becomes  potboimd  its  growth  receives  a  check,  oftien  a 
Tory  necessary  one  to  induce  free-flowering,  but  which  is 
fatal  for  the  time  to  additional  size  if  such  be  required. 
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Avoid  the  use  of  peat  in  the  culture  of  this  plant.  I  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  to  infer  that  it  will  not  grow  in  peat, 
but  a  rich  coarse  soil;  such  as  I  have  described,  is  so 
admirably  adapted  to  its  wants  as  to  be  altogether  pre- 
ferable. The  use  of  peat  in  the  seed-pan  is  what  I  most 
object  to,  from  its  propensity  to  become  dry,  and  the  indif- 
ferent nourishment  it  gives  to  the  rootlets  of  the  seedlings. 
A  glance  at  a  healthy  Calceolaria  in  any  stage  of  growth 
is  sufficient  to  convince  one  that  it  is  a  gross  feeder.  Let 
this  but  be  folly  recognised,  and  be  acted  upon  by  afford- 
ing it  abundance  of  rich  soil  and  stimulants,  keeping  the 
plants  clean— free  from  aphides  and  thrips — and  with 
plenty  of  air  and  light  on  all  sides,  a  fuU  measure  of 
success  will  be  the  result.  The  assistance  of  stimulants, 
by  which  I  mean  liquid  manure,  is  not  required  till  the 
flower-stems  appear,  when  their  frequent  use  is  of  the 
greatest  value  and  importance,  imparting  continued  health 
to  the  growth,  and  to  the  flowers  such  size,  form,  and 
colour  as  would  be  quite  wanting  were  liquid  manure 
withheld ;  it  being  evident  that  as  the  soil  of  any  gross- 
feeding  pot-plant  is  permeated  with  roots,  so  surely  does 
it  gra£ially  become  exhausted.  Proof  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  decaying  or  unhealthy  foliage,  and  the  short  dura- 
tion of  the  puny  growth  of  flowers. — ^Edwabd  Luckhusst. 


EUPfiOBBIA  JACQUINI^FOLIA  CULTUBE. 

This  Mexican  evergreen  shrub  was  introduced  about 
the  year  1886.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  should  be 
grown  by  everyone  who  has  a  stove,  being  of  easy  culture, 
and  the  flowers,  though  small,  are  very  beautifcd. 

With  a  little  care  it  can  be  made  to  produce  twp  succes- 
sions of  flowers  from  November  to  March.  Good-sized 
plants  can  be  grown  in  moderately-small  pots  with  from 
ten  to  twenty  flowering  shoots  on  each,  and  if  kept  near  the 
glass  they  will  not  require  any  stakes.  Cuttings  of  the  small 
young  shoots  taken  off  in  March  will  root  freely  in  a 
Melon  or  Cucumber  frame  ;  when  rooted  they  should  be 
potted-off  singly  into  small  pots,  and  kept  near  the  glass 
till  they  become  well  established.  If  all  go  well,  by  May 
they  will  form  nice  healthy  young  plants,  and  by  that 
time  they  may  be  hardened-off,  and  then  grown  on  all 
summer  in  a  cold  frame,  taking  care  to  shut-up  early,  so 
as  to  secure  a  little  suik  heat,  which  they  delight  in.  To 
form  neat  bushy  plants  they  require  to  be  well  pinched-back 
all  summer,  but  they  must  not  be  pinched  after  August 
if  early  flowering  is  desired.  By  September  they  should 
be  removed  to  a  shelf  in  the  stove,  and  kept  close  to  the 
glass,  so  as  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood,  as  on  this 
depends  the  proper  succession  of  flowers  throughout  the 
winter. 

The  plant  is  all  the  better  of  being  rather  stinted  as  to 
pot-room,  and  should  be  only  moderately  supplied  with 
water ;  at  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow 
the  soH  to  become  dust  dry,  neither  must  it  get  sodden 
with  moisture. 

The  first  crop  of  flowers  will  generally  appear  in  No- 
vember, and  if  the  plants  be  removed  to  a  conservatory 
or  intermediate  house  they  will  continue  in  perfection  for 
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eeyeral  weeks.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  over- water  while 
the  plants  are  in  a  low  temperature. 

After  the  first  crop  of  flowers  is  over,  remove  the  plants  to 
the  stove  again,  and  give  them  a  warm  comer  near  the  glass 
with  as  mnch  light  as  possible.  In  a  few  weeks  every  joint 
will  show  flower  again  and  continue  flowering  for  weeks,  if  the 
plants  are  never  allowed  to  become  dry  or  to  be  exposed  to  a 
very  low  temperature. 

The  soil  I  use  is  peat,  turfy  loam,  silver  sand,  and  a  little 
charcoal.  I  know  of  no  plant  that  will  better  repay  a  little 
attention. — J.  Smith,  Exton  Park,  Biitland, 


VINE  FORCING. 


On  looking  over  my  garden  note-book  for  the  years  1854  to 
1857  inclusive,  I  find  the  following  practical  notes  relative  to 
the  system  of  forcing  the  Grape  Vine  carried  out  at  the  place 
at  which  I  then  lived  as  under  gardener.  I  have  extracted 
them  and  put  them  into  a  readable  form,  thinking  probably 
some  one  or  more  young  beginners  may  think  them  worth 
their  consideration.  My  notes  apply  to  inside  treatment  only, 
except  in  one  or  two  items,  and  the  roots  of  the  Vines  were 
outside  in  good  well-protected  borders.  I  may  state  that 
before  I  became  head  gardener  I  served  under  several  gardeners 
whose  methods  of  Vine-forcing  varied  considerably,  but  I  could 
not  select  one  more  to  my  mind  than  that  which  I  shall  de- 
scribe, and  which  I  have  practised  ever  since  with  some  slight 
deviations. 

1.  Supposing  the  Vines  to  be  pruned,  dressed,  and  tied  in 
their  proper  position,  proceed  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  house 
'by  wlntewashing,  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  healthy ;  and  if 
there  is  a  pit  in  it,  fill  it  with  leaves  or  any  other  material 
most  convenient  for  affording  a  gentle  heat  to  assist  the  Vines 
to  break,  and  also  for  the  convenience  of  propagating  under 
hand-lights  if  required. 

2.  If  Grapes  are  required  for  table,  say  at  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June,  take  into  consideration  the  strength  of  the 
Vines  and  the  previous  treatment  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  as  well  as  the  conveniences  for  the  application  of 
artificial  heat,  &o.  Shut  the  )iouse  up  by  the  first  week  of 
December,  keeping  as  nearly  as  possible  a  temperature  of  45*" 
by  fire  heat,  allowing  the  heat  from  the  sun  to  raise  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  to  55°,  and  keep  it  at  that  point  by  venti- 
lation. Syringe  the  Vines  and  the  walls  of  the  house  thrice 
a-day,  but  allow  the  Vines  to  become  dry  once  in  twenty-four 
hours.    Steam  the  house  occasionally  by  syringing  the  pipes. 

8.  As  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell  raise  the  temperature 
to  50°  by  fire  heat  at  night,  and  not  more  than  55°  in  the  day 
without  sun,  but  advance  another  5°  by  sun  heat  from  the  last 
stage.  Keep  the  temperature  as  near  these  points  as  possible, 
still  syringing  and  steaming  as  before,  but  allow  the  Vines  to 
become  d^  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  burst  raise  the  temperature 
another  5°  by  fire  heat,  and  by  sun  heat  another  5°,  from  the 
last  stage,  still  syringing  and  steaming  as  before  ;  but  as  the 
-season  advances,  with  more  light  and  sun,  as  well  as  more  fire 
heat,  perhaps  a  somewhat  greater  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
house  will  be  necessary.  This  addition  at  the  present  stage 
must  be  entirely  guided  by  the  weather  and  tiie  state  of  the 
iiouse  inside. 

5.  When  the  majority  of  the  buds  put  forth  their  small 
leaves,  raise  the  temperature  to  60°  by  fire  heat  and  70°  by 
sun  heat.  Guard  systematically  against  any  fluctuation  of 
temperature  at  this  stage,  as  it  will  tend  to  mi^e  the  shoots 
weakly.  A  little  dibbadding  may  now  be  done  if  there  be 
need  of  it ;  and  if  the  weather  should  prove  sunny,  syringing 
four  times  a-day  will  not  be  too  much,  and  the  precaution  of 
allowing  the  Vines  to  dry  themselves  every  twenty-four  hours 
will  now  be  less  needful  through  the  increase  of  heat  and  light. 
However,  it  is  partially  pecessary  to  guard  against  their  be- 
coming dry  too  long  or  too  often.    Steam  at  every  opportunity. 

6.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  put  forth  their  bunches  clear  from 
the  stem,  raise  the  heat  another  5°,  or  to  65°  by  fire  and  75°  by 
0un  heat,  keeping  the  temperature  as  regular  as  possible,  still 
syringing  and  steaming  as  necessary. 

7.  Gradually  raise  the  temperature  from  65°  to  70°  as  the 
Vines  advance  into  bloom.  By  this  I  mean  to  advance  2°  at 
a  time,  eo  as  to  reach  70°  by  the  time  the  first  bunch  is  in 
bloom ;  and  while  in  bloom  72°  will  not  be  too  much.  Keep 
the  temperature  very  regular  all  through  this  stage,  discontinue 
syringing  while  in  bloom,  and  keep  the  house  dry.  The  tem- 
perature by  sun  heat  may  be  from  80°  to  85°  with  -a  little  ven- 


tilation.   At  this  time  a  good  watering  is  given  to  the  border 
outside. 

8.  Keep  the  temperature  up  as  for  last  stage ;  in  fact,  from 
the  time  the  berries  are  set  till  'they  commence  to  colour  the 
temperature  may  be  the  same,  but  discontinue  syringing  the 
Vines.  However,  keep  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  house  moist, 
or  red  spider  will  make  its  appearance.  The  border  was  again 
well  watered  when  the  first  bunch  commenced  colouring. 

9.  This  is  the  ripening  stage,  and  as  the  Grapes  fuivance 
into  colouring  more  air  may  be  given,  and  if  the  temperatare 
fall  in  consequence  it  will  be  rather  an  advantage  so  long  as 
it  is  never  allowed  to  get  too  low,  nor  fluctuate  eitiier  way  in  a 
sudden  manner.  When  the  Grapes  are  about  half-coloured 
leave  a  little  top  air  on  at  night  if  the  weather  is  suitable,  and 
in  the  last  week  or  two  of  their  ripening  a  little  front  aii  as 
well,  sufficient  to  promote  a  circulation  through  the  houBe. 
DiscontTnue  fire  heat  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  enoogh 
to  maintain  the  temperature  required. 

The  above  system  applies  to  Black  Hamburgh  and  other 
early  and  easily-forced  Grapes,  but  for  Muscats  and  similar 
sorts  a  few  degrees  more  heat  will  not  be  far  wrong.  Venti- 
lation should  be  given  early,  and  the  house  closed  early.  It  is 
much  the  best  practice  to  give  air  little  and  often ;  and  at 
closing  time,  if  the  lights  are  far  open,  do  not  shut  the  house np 
all  at  once,  but  by  parts  at  a  time,  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  syringing  should  be  done  first  early  in  the  morning, 
again  at  closing  time,  again  at  dusk,  and,  if  more  is  reqniied. 
at  ten  o*clock.  I  need  hardly  mention  the  necessity  of  early 
attention  being  paid  to  tying  down  and  stopping  the  shoots  as 
such  work  suggests  itself  to  the  gardener.  Thinning  the 
berries  should  be  practised  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  be  seen  plainly,  and  good  judgment  in  the  operation  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The  above  notes  are  the  same  as  taken  from  my  garden  note- 
book ;  and  the  only  deviations  I  make  from  the  rules  then  laid 
down  are,  first,  I  do  not  practise  steaming  the  pipes  after  there 
are  leaves  on  the  Vines  (I  have  seen  injury  arise  from  its  being 
done  when  the  pipes  are  too  hot,  and  I  consider  evaporating 
pans  on  the  pipes  much  better) ;  and  secondly,  in  the  seventh 
stage,  when  it  is  advised  to  keep  the  house  dry ;  I  do  not  now 
do  so.  Although  I  hold  with  discontinuing  to  syringe  the 
Vines,  I  make  it  a  practice  to  damp  the  walls  and  floor  of  the 
house.  However,  this  must  to  a  great  extent  be  reg[ulated  by 
the  weather.  Too  much  damp  will  stop  the  dreulation  of  the 
pollen,  whidi  to  bad-setting  Ghrapes  is  at  once  a  disadvantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  the  blooming  stage,  when  the  artifieul 
heat  is  strong,  the  absence  of  moisture  is  sure  to  bring  on  an 
attack  of  red  spider,  which  the  foliage  seldom  gets  the  better 
of. — Thohas  Becobd. 


ELECTION  OF  BOSES— LA  FRANCE. 

A  BOSABiAM  of  only  six  years'  standing,  although  one  who 
has  not  failed  to  win  his  spurs  in  local  touraments,  I  certainly 
should  not  presume  to  enter  an  appeal  against  the  judgment 
of  acknowledged  authorities  like  Mr.  Cant  and  Mr.  Badelyfie, 
did  not  my  very  great  admiration  of  La  France  prompt  me  to 
offer  a  word  or  two  in  its  defence.  Of  this  Bose  Mr.  Cant 
says — "  The  petals  are  flimsy.  It  is  often  washy  and  dirty,  it 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  Baroness  Bothsdhild,  and  the 
colour  being  somewhat  similar  I  would  never  place  it  in  tiie 
first  twelve."  Lovers  of  La  France,  what  say  ye  to  the  in- 
dictment, guilty  or  not  guilty?  I  suppose  the  warmest  ad- 
vocates of  this  beautiful  Bose  will,  at  once,  admit  that  there 
is  some  truth  in  Mr.  Cant*s  first  accusation.  The  petals  are 
just  a  little,  no,  not  flimsy,  but  say  they  are  not  quite  stoat 
enough.  Admitting  this  "  soft  impeachment,"  I  aver  La  France 
to  be  in  all  other  respects  as  near  perfection  as  may  be.  In 
colour,  form,  and  scent,  it  is  far  superior  to  Baroness  Boths- 
child.  The  beautifully  recurved  petals  resemble  those  of  that 
fine  Bose,  which  when  caught  at  its  best  is  a  "  thing  of  beauty  " 
^Prince  Oamille  de  Bohan;  but  La  France  is  more  globolsr, 
and  infinitely  more  beautiful  in  shape  than  the  Prince. 

Mr.  Badolyfle  says.  La  France  is  a  bad  foul  weather  Bose, 
but  with  me  it  does  not  suffer  in  this  matter  more  than  other 
light  Boses,  such  as  Miss  Ingram,  Souvenir  de  la  Mabnaoson, 
and  "  old  Glory."  Mr.  Baddyffe  complains  that  it  does  not 
bloom  well  with  him,  and  surmises  that  his  place  may  be  too 
cold  and  bleak.  Against  this  supposition  permit  me  to  say  my 
garden  is  in  the  "  wilds  "  of  North  Yorkshire,  nine  miles  distant 
from  the  sea  coast,  about  600  feet  above  the  sea  level,  saa 
surrounded  by  uudrainad  moorluid.    East  winds,  or,  as  thty 
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are  Bometimes  here  termed  **  onstard  winds,"  prevail  in  the 
cpring  and  early  summer  months  with  snoh  nnvarying  persis- 
"tenoy,  that  the  Rev.  C.  Eingsley,  were  he  compelled  to  live 
liere  would  perhaps  find  out  that  it  is  possible  to  have  too 
much  of  even  so  good  a  thing  as  an  east  wind.  Well,  in  this 
situation  La  France  blooms  profusely.  F^m  a  small  tree  on  the 
Briar,  its  second  year  of  blooming,  I  cat  last  summer  more 
than  twenty  good  blooms.  With  the  exception  of  G6n6ral 
JTacqueminot  I  grow  all  the  fifty  Roses  which  received  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  at  the  recent  election.  If  in  this  good 
oompany,  during  the  last  Rose  season,  there  had  been  a  con- 
test for  the  premier  Rose,  and  if  those  friends  who  came  to 
look  had  been  asked  to  vote  (with  woman's  suffrage  of  course). 
La  France  would  unquestionably  have  been  at  the  head  of 
the  poU. 

My  experience  of  *'  old  Glory  "  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
Mr.  Cant  and  Mr.  RaddyfiFe.  I  have  many  plants  of  this  Rose 
— as  everybody  has — ^beautiful  in  bud,  delicious  in  scent,  but 
scarcely  ever  producing  a  perfect  bloom.  Marie  Baxmiann  will 
Mot  grow  with  me,  and  Celine  Forestier  is  as  worthless  here  as 
Mr.  Eyre  says  it  is  with  him.  Mar6chal  Niel  grows  well  on  its 
own  roots,  on  the  Manetti,  and  on  the  Briar.  I  get  plenty  of 
wood,  and  every  year  I  look  anxiously  for  the  blooms  which 
•come  not.  — W.  Stonkhousb,  Damhohne,  Ooathland,  York, 


EXOTIC  AND  HABDY  CYCLAMEN  CULTURE. 

I  TuiiLY  coincide  in  what  your  able  correspondent  Mr. 
Douglas  has  written  in  favour  of  this  plant  for  winter  decora- 
tive purposes,  and  also  in  the  mode  of  cultivation  he  adopts. 
I  can  only  add  one  or  two  remarks  with  a  view  to  render  the 
latter  stiU  more  easy. 

like  Mr.  Douglas,  I  sow  the  seed  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
possible,  say  February,  and  plunge  the  pot  or  pan  in  bottom 
lieat,  if  such  can  be  afforded.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  fit  to 
iiandle  they  are  pricked-out  into  boxes,  such  as  are  used  for 
<3eramum  cuttings.  These  boxes  are  2  feet  long,  by  1  foot 
wide,  and  3  inches  deep,  and  I  prefer  separate  pots  as  requir- 
ing less  space ;  for  eveiy  inch  of  heated  structure  is  fuU  to 
overflowing,  and  a  box  is  more  quickly  moved  from  place  to 
place  than  a  number  of  small  pots.  In  boxes  the  seedlings 
Temain  till  they  are  large  enough  to  pot,  or,  rather,  large 
«nough  to  be  transferred  to  3  or  4-inoh  pots,  by  which  time 
there  will  most  likely  be  more  room  in  the  heated  compartment 
they  have  been  occupying.  In  fact,  like  lir.  Douglas  I  keep 
4hem  very  often  the  whole  summer  in  the  Pine  stove  until 
ahej  begin  to  show  flower,  when  I  find  it  is  not  always  ad- 
^visable  to  remove  them  to  a  house  too  cool,  for  with  such  treat- 
ment I  have  known  some  of  them  die-off.  A  sort  of  inter- 
mediate house  is  best  for  the  young  plants,  but  older  ones 
that  have  not  been  kept  in  the  forcing  house  during  the  sum- 
mer will  endure  as  much  cold  as  Cape  Heaths  and  similar 
plants. 

When  the  flowering  u  over  in  spring  my  treatment  is  even 
more  simple  than  that  of  Mr.  Douglas,  for  I  usually  turn  all 
^e  plants  out  of  their  pots,  and  plant  them  in  a  cold  pit  in 
which  Calceolarias  have  been  wintered,  the  soil  being  sandy 
rather  than  otherwise.  The  corms  are  but  slightly  covered 
with  this,  but  I  coat  the  ground  as  deeply  as  the  remaining 
leaves  of  the  plants  will  allow  with  decayed  leaf  mould,  and 
take  notice  during  the  summer  that  there  is  always  sufficient 
to  just  cover  the  conn,  which  I  think  ought  never  to  be  ex- 
posed. Beyond  this  no  further  notice  is  taken  of  them  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  September,  when  they  are  lifted  and  potted, 
the  autumn  growth  having  just  begun  about  that  time.  By 
this  system  no  care  nor  attention  in  watering  is  required, 
beyond  giving  them  a  good  watering  with  liquid  manure  some 
wet  day  during  the  summer,  although  the  bed  they  are  grow- 
ing in  is  exposed  to  the  full  sun.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
Apy  plant  which  can  be  more  readily  taken  up  than  the 
Cyclamen. 

With  regard  to  the  species  which  are  named  in  catalogues, 
might  I  ask  those  who  are  authorities  in  such  matters  if  the 
bulk  of  those  in  ordinary  cultivation  do  not  run  into  each 
other  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  botanical  classification  im- 
possible? For  many  years  I  have  looked  upon  the  hardy 
autumn-flowering  Cyclamen,  that  often  presents  a  mass  of 
bloom  without  a  vestige  of  foliage,  as  being  a  distinct  specie^ 
but  now  it  seems  linked  by  imperceptible  degrees  to  the 
zounder-foliaged  class  to  whidi  the  name  C.  persicum  is  given. 
Assuredly  the  botanical  distinctions  are  not  persistent  in  the 
tw%  or  ihere>are  great  departoiM  from  them  in  the  mass  of 


varieties  cultivated  both  in-doors  and  out.  The  out-door  Cycla- 
mens are  not  met  with  half  so  often  as  they  deserve  to  be,  and 
but  rarely  in  fashionable  gardens;  while  in  some  cottager's 
little  flower  border,  nestling  perhaps  at  the  root  of  a  Pear  or 
other  fruit  tree,  one  may  be  met  with  that  has  occupied  the 
same  spot  for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  and  that,  when  in  bloom 
at  the  end  of  harvest  time,  presents  a  mass  of  floral  beauty 
which  it  is  vain  to  look  for  in  the  best  pot  cultivation.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  tiie  plant  does  not  like  rude  removals. 
May  I  ask  if  the  Cyclamen  which  was  found  wild  in  divers 
places  is  now  met  with  ?  I  expect  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  scarce;  but  as  other  kinds  are  now  plentiful,  may  I 
ask  if  any  of  your  correspondents  have  been  successful  with 
their  out-door  culture  ?  as  I  cannot  but  think  some  favoured 
spots  might  be  found  where  many  of  those  that  now  grace  the 
shelves  of  our  greenhouses  would  survive  the  winter,  and  add 
as  much  beauty  to  spring  gardening  as  the  Primrose.  At  the 
same  time  I  hardly  expect  they  will  bear  the  same  amount  of 
shifting  from  place  to  place,  but  if  planted  in  some  cosy 
comer  they  might  cheer  us  with  their  interesting  blooms  each 
returning  season. 

Mr.  Douglas  mentions  the  liability  of  this  plant  to  be  at- 
tacked with  mealy  bug.  I  may  also  mention  another  enemy 
in  the  shape  of  a  rather  large  grub  that  attacks  the  corm  on 
the  under  side,  eating  large  portions  of  it,  and  so  divesting  it 
of  its  rootlets ;  the  foliage  languishes  in  consequence,  the  roots, 
in  fact,  being  all  gone,  so  that  the  plant  has  no  hold  of  the 
soil.  I  have  lost  several  plants  during  the  past  winter  from 
this  cause,  and  have  tried  some  experiments  with  a  view  to 
find  a  means  of  preventing  the  attadks  of  this  unexpected  in- 
truder, but  I  find  it  more  tenacious  of  life  than  might  be 
expected.  A  tolerably  strong  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  water 
takes  no  effect  upon  it,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  tobacco. 
Perhaps  some  other  growers  have  met  with  it  also ;  if  not,  I 
may  say  that  the  grub  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  which  becomes 
the  wasp,  but  is  an  active  creature,  burrowing  into  the  soil, 
and  eating  away  at  the  root.  Is  it  generally  known,  and  what 
is  the  best  means  to  check  it  ? 

I  have  not  been  very  successful  in  multiplying  the  hardy 
Cyclamens,  perhaps  inattention  at  the  right  time  may  have 
been  the  cause ;  although  the  tender  kinds  may  be  counted  by 
hundreds,  units  will  do  for  the  hardy  ones,  and  what  I  have 
seen  are  scarcelv  less  pretty.  An  easy  and  expeditious  mode 
of  propagating  them  would  be  acceptable,  more  especially  one 
insuring  the  germination  of  the  seed,  which  in  my  case  is  not 
so  easily  accomplished  as  with  the  exotic  kind. — J.  Robson. 


YUCCAS  FRUITING  IN  EUROPE. 

I  AM  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  an  article  going  the  round 
of  the  horticultural  and  other  journals  as  to  the  non-fertilisa- 
tion of  Yuccas  in  Europe.  Have  we  the  Pronuba  Yuccasella,  or 
are  its  services  not  required,  or  can  it  be  another  insect  serving 
the  same  purpose  ?  for  Yuccas  have  seeded  abundantly  in  this 
neighbourhood  (Cannes)  for  the  past  ten  years  without  any 
artificial  fertilisation  wnatever. 

I  should  like  under  the  same  heading  to  correct  an  error  of 
your  correspondent  "  C.  W.  H.,"  (see  No.  687),  when  at  Nice, 
last  year,  in  supposing  there  was  but  one  male  Date  Palm  in 
its  neighbourhood.  By  far  the  greater  majority  are'  males, 
which  are  very  visible  to  passers-by  knowing  the  two  sexes. 
— Gbo.  Wobtham,  Gardener,  Villa  Victoriaf  Cannes, 


RHAMNUS  FRANGULA. 

Pboctbs  plants  of  this  of  Messrs.  F.  A  A.  Dickson  A  Sons, 
106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester.  Unless  the  Alder  Buckthorn 
grow  better  with  others  than  it  does  with  me  in  light  but  good 
soil  in  which  most  shrubs  succeed  well,  I  fear  it  will  take  veiy 
many  years  and  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  to  give  a  ton  of 
twigs  worth  from  £10  to  £14  for  charcoal  for  gunpowder  manu- 
facture. It  is  a  good  subject  for  withstanding  the  sea  breeze, 
and  will  succeed  in  an  exposed  situation. — North  York. 

I  HAVE  seen  Rhamnus  Frangula  in  some  of  the  nurseiymen's 
lists — ^Mr.  William  Paulas  for  one.  From  this  shrub  the  finest 
description  of  charcoal  is  made  in  very  large  quantities  at  the 
Government  powder  works,  Waltham  Abbey.  It  is  there  im- 
properly called  Dogwood  charcoal,  the  real  Dogwood  being 
Comus  sanguinea,  which  is  useless  for  charcoal.  Gunpowder 
manufacturers  are  almost,  if  not  entirely,  dependent  on  this 
(exToneously  called  Dogwood)  material  lor  their  charcoal,  and 
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if  it  could  be  grown  in  this  country  in  large  quantities  its 
cnltiyation  should  prove  remuneratiye.  This  shrub  is  well 
adapted  for  fox  and  game  covers ;  the  thinnings  could  be  sold 
annually  for  charcoal  at  from  £10  to  £12  per  ton.  It  will  not 
thrive  in  a  stiff  soil.  The  Great  Eastern  Bailway  Company 
have  tried  to  cultivate  it  on  the  margins  or  slopes  of  their  line, 
but  without  success.  I  hope,  however,  that  your  readers  may 
have  better  fortune  should  they  determine  to  try  it. — J.  C.  H. 


CHOICE  GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS. 

No.  1. 

"Who  grows  them?  Who  knows  them?  Who  cares  for 
them?  To  aU  these  questions  I  fear  the  answer  must  be, 
Very  few,  either  gardeners  or  amateurs,  care  much  for  them ; 
by  this  I  mean  comparatively  few,  for  I  think  I  may  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  takiug  the  number  of  plant- 
growers  into  consideration,  those  who  cultivate  the  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons  are  few;  still,  I  am  persuaded  this  apathy 
arises  more  from  a  want  of  knowledge  respecting  them  than 
from,  a  disregard  of  their  beauties.  It  has,  therefore,  occurred 
to  me  that  the  present  time  is  very  opportune  to  say  a  few 
words  on  tiie  subject,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  culture 
of  these  really  grand  and  beautiful  plants,  and  of  enlisting 
the  attention  of  amateurs  especially. 

Very  few  species  were  known  until  they  were  discovered  by 
the  present  Director  of  Eew,  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  in  his  cele- 
brated explorations  of  the  mountains  of  Sikkim  Himalaya 
During  that  arduous  journey  He  met  with  upwards  of  forty 
species  of  Rhododendrons.  I  cannot  say  the  exact  number, 
speaking  from  memory,  but  thirty  of  these,  I  believe,  were 
new  to  science.  Upon  his  return  to  this  country  Dr.  Hooker 
brought  with  him  not  only  sufficient  specimens  for  the  use  of 
the  scientific  botanist,  but  also  an  abundance  of  living  seeds ; 
indeed,  the  very  abundance,  combined  with  the  fact  that  few 
amateurs  knew  anything  of  them,  was,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  their  neglect  from  the  first.  People 
reasoned  that  if  they  were  any  good  they  would  not  have  been 
so  plentiful,  and  so  when  they  might  have  been  procured  at  a 
small  rate  by  anyone,  no  one  bought  them ;  some,  however, 
who  heard  of  their  charms  were  induced  to  grow  tiiem  until 
they  flowered,  and  those  persons  were  well  rewarded  for  their 
trouble. 

After  Dr.  Hooker's  journey  in  Sikkim,  the  mountains  of 
Bhootan  were  explored  by  Mr.  Booth,  who  added  several  fresh 
species  to  their  number.  These  have  been  augmented  by 
collectors  from  various  other  parts  of  India,  and  together  with 
the  hybrids  obtained  from  them  at  home,  afford  ample  scope  for 
the  taste  of  the  amateur,  whether  as  regards  colour  of  flowers 
or  habit  of  growth.  The  majority  of  these  plants  require  but 
trifling  protection ;  indeed,  if  properly  planted  and  protected 
by  adjacent  shrubs,  there  is  no  doubt  many  of  them  would 
form  handsome  specimens  in  the  open  air  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  I  am  aware  this  has  been  advocated  and  tried 
before  the  present  time,  but  I  do  not  think  all  has  been  done 
by  planters  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands. 
One  of  their  great  faults  for  open-air  culture  is  that  the 
Sikkim  kinds  begin  to  grow  so  very  earl^  that  the  young  and 
tender  shoots  get  killed  by  our  late  spnng  frosts ;  but  it  is 
a  moot  case,  if  protecting  their  buds  through  autumn  and 
winter  from  the  sun*s  influence  for  two  or  three  years  would 
not  acclimatise  them  somewhat,  and  cause  them  to  start  into 
growth  later  in  the  season.  Should  this  attention,  however, 
not  have  so  much  effect,  it  would  certainly  retard  them  con- 
siderably. A  few  years  ago  I  saw  several  collections  planted 
in  the  open  air,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  how  they  may  be 
succeeding.  We  are  told  that  **  the  species  of  this  genus  are 
most  numerous,  and  the  flowers  attain  their  greatest  size  and 
brilliancy  of  colouring  on  the  high  mountains  of  East  Nepal 
and  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of  from  10,000  to 
14,000  feet.  The  forests  in  these  regions  reach  an  altitude  of 
about  12,000  feet,  and  above  these  the  Rhododendrons  com- 
prise folly  three-fourths  of  the  vegetation,  where  they  not 
only  display  their  beauties  to  the  greatest  advantage,  but 
supply  the  aborigines  with  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  nu- 
merous domestic  utensils.'*  The  mountains  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago  and  British  Burmah  have  also  yielded-up  several 
beautiful  species  to  our  home  collections ;  but  these  have  not 
proved  so  hardy  as  the  kinds  introduced  from  either  Bhootan 
or  Sikkim,  but,  nevertheless,  they  are  magnificent  additions  to 
our  greenhouses  and  conservatories.  In  addition  to  the  intro- 
duced species,  several  lovers  of  these  plants  have  devoted 


themselves  to  the  hybridisation  and  cross-breeding  of  the 
various  kinds,  and  have  thus  brought  into  exist^ice  a  number 
of  kinds  which  ydur  amateur  readers  would  find  invaluable 
for  conservatory  or  greenhouse  decoration  if  they  would  only 
make  themselves  acquaioted  with  them;  indeed,  several  o£ 
the  hybrids  will  bloom  twice  in  the  season  if  properly  cared, 
for,  and  that,  too,  while  the  plants  are  quite  young. 

Bhododendrons  thrive  best  in  good,  rough,  fibrous,  sandy 
peat,  and  the  drainage  should  be  ample,  and  kept  in  good 
working  order.  The  hardy  kinds,  when  planted  in  the  open 
air,  will  succeed  well  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  light  loam  if 
the  drainage  is  good ;  indeed,  they  will  even  grow  without  the 
peat,  but  I  think  not  so  well  as  with  a  little  of  it,  although  I 
would  not  by  any  means  associate  myself  with  those  who 
assert  that  Rhododendrons  must  have  peat,  because  I  have- 
seen  so  many  proofs  to  the  contrary ;  yet  for  pot  culture,  or 
when  planted  in  the  border  of  a  conservatory,  I  should  cer* 
tainly  prefer  good  fibrous  peat,  with  just  a  small  quantity  of 
sandy  loam.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although^ 
Rhododendrons  like  peat  soil,  they  are  not  bog  plants,  and 
that  to  ensure  their  well-being  the  drainage  must  be  good  and 
free  from  obstructions.  These  plants  may  be  reckoned  amongst^ 
the  best  and  most  ornamental  of  permanent  conservatory 
plants,  and  when  grown  with  Camellias  they  serve  to  prolong: 
the  gay  season,  as  they  usually  come  into  bloom  just  after 
the  last-named  plants  have  cast  their  flowers.  The  large^ 
growing  kinds  should  be  planted  in  the  beds  or  borders  of  the 
conservatory  or  greenhouse,  whilst  the  smaller-growing  kinds 
will  be  found  superb  ornaments  for  the  side  or  front  stages. 
They  are  very  easily  grown,  last  a  long  time  in  full  beauty, 
and  most  of  tiiem  are  to  be  procured  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Having  now  made  out  my  ca^e  in  their  favour,  I  purpose 
briefly  enumerating  some  of  the  best  both  of  the  in^oduced 
species  and  the  hybrid  kinds  produced  in  our  own  gardens^ 
any  of  which  will  be  found  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
even  those  with  very  limited  space ;  whilst  those  who  can  find 
room  to  grow  them  all  will  have  quite  a  galaxy  of  beauty,  and 
that,  too,  of  a  richercM  character. 

B.  HooE£Bii.'I  place  this  at  the  head  of  the  list  because- 
the  name  of  that  indefatigable  traveller  and  collector.  Dr. 
Hooker,  always  seems  to  me  so  inseparable  from  these  plants,, 
although  this  species  was  none  of  nis  finding.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Booth  in  the  mountains  of  Bhootan,  growing 
at  from  8  to  9000  feet  altitude,  in  company  with  Finns  excelsa^ 
and  during  the  winter  months,  which  correspond  with  our  own^ 
the  frost  and  snow  arc  both  severe  and  lastmg.  Finns  excelsa. 
is  hardy  with  us,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  plant  now 
under  consideration  should  not  prove  equally  tractable. 
Naturally,  it  grows  upwards  of  12  feet  in  height,  but  it  floweret 
when  quite  young.  The  leaves  are  about  4  inches  long,  and 
upwards  of  an  inch  broad,  oblong  in  shape,  thick  and  coria- 
ceous in  texture,  dark  green  on  Uie  upper  side,  but  glaucous 
below.  The  flowers  are  large,  numerous,  and  in  colour  rich 
crimson.    It  blooms  in  April  and  May. 

B.  EnawoBTHii. — This  is  a  fine,  free- flowering,  and  com-^ 
paratively  small-growing  species.  In  its  native  country  it- 
grows  upon  or  in  the  forks  of  forest  trees,  as  well  as  upon  the 
ground  or  in  the  crevices  of  rocks.  The  leaves  are  upwards 
of  3  inches  long,  somewhat  ovate-lanceolate  in  shape,  tapering; 
to  a  slender  point,  deep  heavy  green  on  the  upper  side,  whilst- 
every  other  part  of  the  plant  is  densely  clothed  with  a  bright 
ferruginous  down.  The  flowers  are  large,  delicionsly  sweety 
pure  white,  delicately  tinged  with  rose.  It  blooms  early  in  May^ 
and  is  tolerably  hardy.  Native  of  Sikkim  at  some  9000  feet 
elevation. 

B.  Yeitchianum. — ^A  very  fine  species,  but  scarcely  so  hardy 
as  the  preceding.  It  forms  a  medium-sized  branching  shrub^ 
the  leaves  being  coriaceous  in  texture,  obovate,  acute,  upwards 
of  3  inches  long,  smooth,  dark  green  on  the  upper  side  but 
glaucous  below.  The  flowers  are  snow  white,  with  a  delicately 
crisp  margin ;  they  are  upwards  of  4  inches  across,  and  pro- 
duced in  great  profusion  at  the  end  of  April  and  in  May.. 
Native  of  Moulmein. 

B.  Yeitchianum  LAViGATim. — ^This  is  a  variety  of  the  pre- 
viously named  plant,  and  a  native  of  the  same  country.  It 
differs  from  the  species  only  in  having  plain  instead  of  crisf^ 
margins  to  the  petals  of  Uie  corolla.  Both  forms  are  very 
desirable. 

B.  Bbookeaihjm. — ^In  this  plant  we  have  a  lovely  ornament. 
The  foliage  is  large,  measuring  6  or  8  inches  in  length,  cori- 
aceous in  texture,  oblong-lanceolate  in  shape,  and  dark  green 
on  the  upper  side,  but  paler  below.    The  flowers  are  large,. 
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produced  in  many-flowered  nmbels,  and  thick  in  tezinre,  whilst 
the  cokKir  is  rich  golden  orange.  Naturally  it  is  epiphytal 
npon  high  forest  trees,  but  it  snoeeeds  well  in  onr  greenhouses 
under  pot  culture.  It  blooms  during  April  and  May.  Native 
of  Borneo. 

B.  Bbookeantx  oractlb. — A  rariety  of  the  abore,  of  graoeful 
hkbit,  and  a  profuse  bloomer.  The  foliage  differs  in  being 
■somewhat  smaller  and  light  green  above,  whilst  the  large 
blooms  are  pide  yellow,  and  not  deep  orange  as  those  of  the 
•species.  It  blooms  about  the  same  time,  and  is  also  a  native 
of  the  Bomean  Mountains. 

B.  Bbookeanvu  FLA.VUM. — This  variety  requires  the  warmest 
«omer  of  the  greenhouse,  so  perhaps  is  not  found  growing 
naturally  at  such  great  elevations.  The  plant  resembles  the 
■species  in'habit  of  growth,  but  the  large  leaves  have  a  very 
glossy  and  polished  appearance.  It  produces  its  large  umbels 
of  soft  pure  yellow  flowers  during  April  and  May  in  the  greatest 
profusion.    Native  of  Borneo. 

B.  ciuATUM. — We  now  come  to  an  extremely  beautiful  small- 
^prowing  species,  and  one  that  will  stand  our  winters  with 
impunity;  but  when  grown  in  pots  it  may  be  brought  into 
flower  about  the  beginning  of  March  with  the  greatest  ease. 
It  is  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  and  blooms  iQost  profusely. 
The  leaves  are  obovate  and  bright  green  on  the  upper  side, 
^I&ncous  beneath,  and  having  the  edges  clothed  with  short 
•stiff  hairs.  The  flowers  are  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant, 
Tarying  from  pure  white  to  deep  rose  in  colour.  It  is  a  most 
•desirable  species.  Native  of  SikMm,  at  some  9  to  10,000  feet 
elevation. 

B.  jASHixiFLOBUM. — kn  ozqulsite  little  species,  which  fre- 
-quently  blooms  twice  during  the  year.  The  foliage  is  some- 
what small ;  leaves  obovate  or  inclined  to  oblong,  coriaceous 
in  texture,  smooth,  and  dark  green.  The  umbels  of  bloom  are 
many-flowered ;  blooms  tubular  with  a  spreading  limb,  pure 
'white,  and  deliciously  fragrant.  Although  a  native  of  Malacca, 
it  thrives  well  in  the  warm  end  of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

B.  Dalhoubsianuh. — This  is  truly  a  grand  and  noble  species, 
aasoming  under  cultivation  more  gigantic  proportions,  it  would 
•seem,  than  in  a  state  of  nature.  We  are  told  that  this  plant 
ia  a  slender  straggling  shrub  6  to  8  feet  high,  with  oblong 
leav^  and  white,  bell-shaped,  fragrant  flowers  delicately  tinged 
with  rose,  and  that  it  generally  grows  on  the  limbs  of  the 
laaige  forest  trees,  in  regions  of  fog  and  moisture,  at  some 
^000  feet  altitude,  and  within  sight  of  the  snow-eapped  peaks 
•of  the  Himalayas.  With  us  it  assumes  the  proportions  of  a 
xioble  erect  tree,  producing  its  enormous  sweet-scented  flowers 
•dnring  the  early  spring  months.  They  measure  upwards  of 
A  inches  across  the  mouth,  with  a  tube  of  about  the  same 
length ;  they  are  fleshy,  pure  white,  slightly  tinged  with  rose, 
.and  very  sweet-scented. 

B.  AucKLANDii. — A  fine  bold-growing  species,  and  somewhat 
Tare  in  cultivation.  The  leaves  are  leathery  in  texture,  oblong, 
with  a  rounded  base  and  acute  point,  some  8  or  9  inches  long, 
tnight  dark  green  on  the  upper  side,  glaucous  below.  The 
lowers  are  produced  in  May  and  June ;  they  are  pure  white, 
«nd  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  B.  Balhousianum.  By  some 
^hia  is  considered  the  handsomest  of  its  family :  at  any  rate, 
at  may  safely  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  beautiful  kinds 
Jtrom.  Sikkim-Himalaya. 

B.  THiBAUDioiDEs. — ^This  speoicB  at  first  sight  would  not 
appear  to  have  any  affinity  with  the  two  previously  described 
plants.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  true  Bhododendron,  and  an 
extremely  handsome  one  too.  It  is  a  small-growing  plant, 
producing  its  terminal  umbels  of  blooms  in  &e  spring  and 
•early  summer.  The  flowers  are  tubular,  with  a  slightly  spread- 
ing limb,  the  tube  being  bright  waxy  red  and  the  limb  greenish 
yellow.    It  is  a  native  of  Bhotan. 

B.  rBAaRANTissiacuM. — One  of  the  beautiful  plants  which 
^ve  been  raised  in  this  country.  It  is  the  offspring  of  seeds 
produced  by  crossing  B.  Gibsonii  with  B.  Edgworthii.  It  is 
of  a  compact  and  shrubby  habit,  forming  a  beautiful  specimen 
^onder  pot  culture,  and  an  abundant  bloomer.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  fleshy,  measuring  about  5  inches  in  diameter.  They 
are  pure  snow-white,  slightly  spotted  on  the  upper  segments, 
and  tinged  with  rose  upon  the  back' of  the  petals,  added  to 
which  they  are  dehciously  fragrant,  as  its  name  implies. 

B.  Pbincess  Alexandra. — This  is  also  a  garden  hybrid  be- 
ionging  to  the  B.  jasminiflorum  type.  It  is  a  charming  pot 
|dant,  bdng  dwarf  and  compact  in  growth,  and  a  profuse 
bloomer.  The  flowers  are  tubular,  pure  white,  with  rosy  pink 
fltamens. 
B.  Pbincbss  Hslbka^  the  xoBult  of  a  oroBS  between  the 


former  variety  and  B.  jasminiflorum,  is  an  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful plant,  well  deserving  a  plaee  in  every  amateur's  greenhouse. 
The  flowers  are  long  and  tubular,  whilst  the  colour  is  soft 
pink  or  flesh  streaked  with  rose ;  they  are  produced  during  the 
spring  months  in  great  abundance. — Expebto  Oredx. 

BOYAL  HORTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

The  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society  to  vacate  their  office  consequent  on  the  non-adoption 
of  their  Beport  at  the  adjourned  meeting  held  last  Tuesday 
sennight  is  inoperative.  The  Council  as  a  body  cannot  resign 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Charter ;  and  if  any  individual 
members  should  take  that  course,  their  places  must  be  filled 
by  the  existing  Council  without  consent  of  the  Fellows,  leaving 
the  election  to  be  confirmed  at  the  next  annual  meeting  in 
February,  1874. 

This  being  the  case,  the  Council  remain  in  statu  quOt  unless 
some  members,  feding  personally  aggrieved  at  the  action  that 
has  been  taken  by  the  Society  in  rejecting  the  Beport,  choose 
to  act  in  their  individual  capacity,  and  place  their  resignation 
in  the  hands  of  the  Council.  This  would  give  an  opportunity 
for  an  infusion  of  new  blood,  and  probably  the  present  uncom* 
fortable  state  of  affairs  may  be  got  over.  It  would  be  no  diffi* 
cult  matter,  provided  obstacles  were  not  put  in  the  way,  to 
construct  a  Council  which  would  be  acceptable  to  every  inter* 
est  represented  in  the  Society ;  but  the  question  which  the 
Council  will  have  to  face,  be  it  composed  of  whomsoever  it 
may,  is,  What  next? 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  years 
dnring  the  period  in  which  the  Society  has  been  bound  up 
with  the  Boyal  CommissionerB,  the  expenditure  has  consider- 
ably exceeded  the  ineome,  and  that,  too,  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  men  on  the  CounoU  durmg  that  period  who  were  ac- 
customed to  large  financial  transactions,  and  to  the  control 
of  expenditure  in  great  undertakings ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  vigilance  which,  we  presume,  these  gentlemen  gave  in 
virtue  of  their  office  to  the  financial  state  of  the  Society,  the 
result  was  in  many  instances  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Society.    There  must,  therefore,  we  presume,  be  some- 
thing in  the  present  relations  of  the  Society  which  even  dili- 
gent oversight  and  skilful  management  cannot  accomplish 
for  its  benefit.      Notwithstanding  the  taunts  of  dishonesty 
which  have  been  thrown  by  the  Boyal  Commissioners  at  the 
Society  for  not  paying  the  sum  of  £2400  annually  as  rent, 
we  hold  to  the  helief  that  the  Society  has  honourably  ful- 
filled  every  engagement  it  has  ever  made  with  the  Com- 
missioners.   If  there -is  any  ambiguity  in  the  clauses  of  the 
first  agreement  with  the  Conmiissioners,  there  is  none  in  the 
Charter,  and  the  date  of  the  latter  being  a  yeu  subsequent  to 
the  former,  the  Charter  may  fairly  be  ihkBTO.  to  be  the  inter- 
preter of  whatever  may  be  doubtful  in  the  agreement.    Seeing, 
then,  that  the  Society  are  bouAd  by  the  Charter  to  pay  to  the 
Commissioners  the  sum  of  £2400  every  five  years  instead  of 
annually,  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  even  this  is  too 
heavy  a  burden  for  it  after  paying  necessstfy  expenditure  and 
interest  on  debenture  debt.    To  obviate  and  to  nleet  this  state 
of  things,  the  Council  recently  entered  intp  negociations  with 
the  Commissioners  of  the  annual  Exhibitions  now  being  held 
at  South  Kensington  to  give  and  receive  mutual  advantages 
which  it  was  thought  would  put  the  Society  in  funds  to  enable 
it  to  meet  all  its  liabilities.    The  propositions  for  this  object 
we  have  already  laid,  before  our  readers  (page  134),  but  thov 
were  rejected  by  the  annual  Meeting  held  on  the  11th  Inst. 
An  amended  form  of  these  propositions  (see  page  156)  was 
submitted  by  the  Council  to  the  Commissioners,  which  that 
body  rejected,  and  Uie  attempt  to  improve  the  finances  of  the 
Society  failed,  a  large  and  influential  number  of  Fellows  resi- 
dent in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  South  Kensington  Garden 
disapproving  of  the  terms  of  agreement  with  the  Exhibition 
authorities.    So  strong  is  the  feeling  against  these  proposi- 
tions, that  an  eminent  Chancery  barrister  has  been  consulted 
on  their  legality,  and  he  has  given  the  following  opinion : — 

'*I  have  perused  the  accompanying  Charter  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Society,  and  the  Bye-Laws  made  in  pursuance  of  its 
provisions,  and  also  the  agreement  proposed  to  be  entered  into 
between  the  Society  and  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners.  It 
appears  that  the  Society  was  incoiporated  for  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  was  incorporated  by 
letters  patent  of  the  17th  April,  in  the  49  Geo.  8rd,  and  to  canjr 
into  effect  the  reciied  agreements  with  the  Commissioners.  A 
copy  of  those  letters  patent  is  not  before  me,  but  it  would  seem 
ttom  a  recital  in  th»  Charter  that  that  Society  was  inoerpozated 
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''for  the  pmpote  of  the  imnroveme&i  of  hoitieiiltan  in  all  its 
bnmches,  ornamental  as  well  ae  nsefnl,"  and  I  aesome  that  they 
contain  nothing  which  can  affect  the  present  question. 

"  By  the  fifteenth  clause  of  the  existingChazter  the  Coandl  are 
authorised  to  make  and  establish  such  B^e-Laws  as  they  shall 
deem  useful  and  neoessazy  for  the  regulation  of  the  Sodefy,  and 
of  the  estate,  goods,  and  business  Uiereof,  and  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  arrangement  between  the  Commissioners  and  the 
former  Society,  and  the  recited  agreements  and  the  affairs  in 
general  of  the  Society,  and  all  matters  and  things  in  any  wise 
relating  thereto ;  to  yary,  alter,  or  revoke  such  Bye-laws,  and 
make  others  as  tiiey  shall  think  most  useful  and  expedient,  so 
that  the  same  be  not  repugnant  to  the  now  stating  Charter  or 
laws  of  the  reahn.  And  Cmuse  16  requires  all  Bye-Laws  to  be 
adopted  and  confirmed  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  at 
large  of  the  Society,  and  provides  that  in  the  case  of  open  voting 
the  majority  shaU  bind  the  minority,  but  that  in  case  of  a 
ballot  (which  any  five  Fellows  may  demand),  the  Bye-Laws,  to 
be  binding,  must  be  adopted  and  confirmed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Fellows  voting. 

"  These  powers  are  very  large,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  do 
not  enable  the  Council,  even  with  the  authority  of  a  majority  of 
Fellows  at  a  General  Meeting,  to  enter  ^to  or  carry  into  effect 
the  proposed  agreement  with  the  Commissioners.  They  may, 
doubtless,  alter  the  existing  Bye-Laws  and  make  such  other 
regulations  as  to  the  admission  of  visitors  to  the  Gardens  as 
they  think  fit,  but  they  cannot  lawfully  pay  or  apply  any  of  the 
funds  of  the  Society  to  any  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
the  Society  was  incorporated.  TThey  are  forbidden  to  do  this  by 
the  seventeenth  of  the  existing  Bye-Laws,  but  if  that  Bye-Law 
were  to  be  repealed  they  would  remain  under  the  same  dis- 
ability. 

'*  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  Council  cannot  delente  any  of 
their  powers  to  the  Commissioners,  or  to  any  other  body;  but 
this  they  would  do  if  thej  were  to  agree  not  to  alter  the  annual 
subscription  to  the  Society  without  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
missioners, or  if  they  were  to  agree  not  to  accept  any  more 
life  members  except  by  agreement  with  the  Commissioners, 
and  to  bind  the  bociety  to  the  proposed  arrangements  dur- 
ing the  whole  term  of  Uie  Society's  lease  unless  the  Exhibition 
cease. 

"  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  Clauses  8,  4,  6, 10.  and  11  of 
the  proposed  agreement  are  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Council 
even  if  they  obtain  the  assent  thereto  of  a  muority  of  Fellows 
at  a  General  Meeting,  and  that  upon  a  bill  filed  on  behalf  of 
the  Fellows  and  Debenture  Holders,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
would  restrain  the  Council  and  the  Society  from  entering  into 
or  acting  upon  any  such  agreement. 

"  William  Spked,  Lincoln^s  Inn. 

"  19th  February,  1878." 

Supposing  that  the  amended  propositions  had  been  adopted 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tJiat  the  Society  would  have  made 
a  good  financial  bargain  with  the  Boyal  Commissioners.  But 
this  arrangement  was  limited  to  the  oontinuanoe  of  these  much- 
abused  annual  International  Exhibitions,  and  as  the  general 
belief  is  that  these  cannot  endure,  or  will  not  be  endured 
much  longer,  the  prop  the  Sodety  would  receive  would  not  be 
long-lasting. 

We  repeat,  of  whomsoever  the  new  Council  is  composed,  it 
will  have  to  face  the  question.  What  next?  Any  arrange- 
ment it  may  make  with  the  Boyal  Commissioners  must  be  of 
a  temporary  character,  for  apart  from  the  failure  of  the  annual 
Exhibitions,  our  conviction  is,  that  the  Commission  itself  will 
ere  long  cease  to  exist.  The  Society  will  have  to  seek  a  home 
some  day,  and  the  sooner  this  is  set  about  the  better. 

After  having  devoted  great  attention  to  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  Society  and  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and 
seeing  the  small  benefits  that  have  resulted  to  the  Society  by 
such  a  connection,  we  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  only  safety  for  the  Society  is  to  sever  the 
bond  and  again  become  independent.  There  need  be  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  severance.  We  believe  the  Boyal 
Commissioners  feel  as  much  hampered  by  their  connection 
with  the  Society  as  the  latter  does  with  them ;  and  if  the  two 
parties  would  consent  to  part  company,  the  Society  going  back 
to  the  old  homestall  at  Chiswick  and  leaving  the  Boyal  Com- 
missioners to  deal  with  South  Kensington  as  seems  best  to 
them,  an  arrangement  might  be  made  on  such  a  basis  as  the 
following,  and  which  would  be  equitable  for  both  parties — 

To  cancel  all  agreements  existing  between  the  Commissioners 
and  the  Sooiet^ 

In  oonsideration  of  the  enormous  expenditure  of  upwards  of 
£70,000  which  the  Society  has  made  on  the  Commissioners* 
estate  at  South  Kensington,  the  Commissioners  to  take  the 
whole  of  the  Society's  debentuxe  debt,  for  the  half  of  which  it 
is  already  responsible. 


The  Boeiety  to  give  up  all  connection  with  the  South  Ken- 
sington garden  and  return  to  Chiswick. 

The  Commissioners  to  take  possession  of  South  Kensingtoo 
garden,  and  to  grant  to  the  Society  accommodation  and  space 
for  holding  its  meetings  and  horticultural  shows  therein  on 
terms  that  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

In  this  way  the  interests  of  the  two  bodies  would  be  perfectly 
distinct,  and  each  might  aid  the  other  by  united  fuid  har- 
monious action,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  prolonging  a  discord 
which  is  both  injurious  and  undignified. 


Now  that  matters  have  reached  their  climax,  it  will  be  well 
that  all  who  have  any  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of  the 
Society  should  act  cautiously  and  with  moderation,  and  on  no 
point  should  they  be  more  careful  than  in  the  selection  of 
those  who  are  to  form  the  Council.  Men  ought  to  be  put  upon 
it  who  have  not  only  the  desire  of  benefiting  horticulture,  bat- 
who  are  above  all  clique  influences  and  who  have  time  to 
attend  to  its  deliberations.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Peach  showed 
his  wisdom  in  selecting,  as  he  did,  Mr.  Hole  as  one  of  his 
nominees.  Everyone  who  knows  him  admires  his  geniality 
and  Idndness  of  heart,  and  as  a  Bose-grower  and  writer  he  is 
well  known ;  but  he  lives  at  Newark,  and  it  would  not  be  fair 
either  to  him  or  the  Society  that  he  should  be  expected  to 
attend  what  must  be  now  the  very  frequent  meetings  of  the 
CouncdL  Mr.  Hole  was  placed  on  the  Floral  Committee  is 
recognition  of  his  services  as  the  founder  of  the  National  Boso 
Show,  fuid  very  justly  so ;  but  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  ia 
saying  that  if  attendances  had  been  counted  he  would  long 
since  have  ceased  to  be  a  member.  It  is  of  little  moment* 
there,  but  would  be  a  serious  matter  in  the  CounciL  l%ere 
are  plenty  of  men  in  and  about  London  who  can  well  fill  this 
position,  and  by  all  means  let  such  be  chosen. — ^Nor  an  F.B.H.S* 


[Affendkd  is  the  Beport  of  the  Professor  of  Botany,  whieh» 
from  want  of  space,  we  were  compelled  to  omit  from  our  num- 
ber of  Februaxy  13th.] 

DuBiNG  the  past  year  I  have  endeavoured,  as  &r  as  possible, 
to  carry  out  regularly  the  duties  assisped  to  the  Prcnessor  of 
Botany  in  the  liut  Beport  of  the  CouncuL 

In  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  I  delivered  a  course  of 
six  lectures  on  **  Flowers  and  Fruits."  The  average  attendance 
at  each  lecture  was  about  fifty  persons.  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  remark  that  it  would  add  considerably  to  the  comfort 
of  the  audience  if,  on  future  occasions,  access  could  be  obtained 
to  the  offices  wiuiout  the  necessity  of  traversing  the  CouncU- 
room  while  the  lecture  is  proceeding.  I  have  to  thank  Messrs.. 
Veitch  for  the  loan  of  numerous  phuits  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion, besides  those  which  I  obtained  from  the  Society's  own 
gardens. 

During  the  Birmingham  Show  a  Horticultural  Congress  waa 
held  on  the  afternoons  of  the  26th  and  27th  of  June.  Introduc- 
tory addresses  were  delivered  by  myself  and  Mr.  Moore,  and  ten 
papers  were  read.  The  want  of  tune  for  adequate  discussiozb 
was,  however,  felt  to  be  a  great  drawback  to  the  practical  use- 
fulness of  the  meetings.  It  appears  to  me  very  desirable  that,  if 
held  at  all,  the  Congress  should  continue  to  be  under  tiio- 
auspices  of  the  Society;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would 
be  better  to  confine  it  to  a  single  evening  meeting,  at  which  one 
or  two  subjects  only  should  be  taken  up. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  will  for  the  future  be  published 
quarterly,  under  the  joint  editorship  of  the  Bev.  M.  J.  Berkeley 
and  myself.  Each  number  will  contain,  in  addition  to  other 
matter  connected  with  the  scientific  work  of  the  Society,  a  brief 
resume  of  the  Chiswick  meteorological  observations,  with  re- 
spect to  which  further  information  will  be  found  in  the  Beport 
of  the  Board  of  Direction.  In  exchange  for  the  Chiswick  meceor- 
ological  observations,  the  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Office 
has  re^^ularly  sent  to  the  Society  the  daily  charts  placed  in  the 
Council-room. 

At  the  commencement  of  April  the  Council  placed  the  oharse 
of  the  Lindley  Library  in  my  hands.  Having  to  a  considesable 
extent  re^arranged  the  books,  I  was  able  to  suggest  to  the  Trus- 
tees the  sale  of  seventy-six  volumes  which  were  either  duplicates 
or  unconnected  with  botanical  or  horticultural  subjects..  I)uring 
the  past  year  108  volumes  have  been  added,  and  seventy-nine 
volumes  bound.  Access  to  this  library  I  have  found  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  in  the  performance  of  my  official 
work,  more  especially  on  the  show  days. 

On  the  18th  of  July  I  despatched  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  a 
collection  of  forty-two  species  of  Orchids  from  the  Society's 
collection.  These,  together  with  a  collection  from  W.  Marshall, 
Esq.,  reached  Paris  in  good  condition,  and  during  the  summer 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  personally  seeing  the  appreciation  in 
which  they  were  held.    Besides  engaging  m  a  oo^uderable  and 
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uorewnng  oorretpoadenoe,  I  hftve  deftennined  Hm  baqim  of 
160  plants  lent  to  mo  for  tMt  jranxwe. 

Theopo  i«  one  point  which  I  with  in  coftcloBion  to  take  this 
opportnnitj  of  more  eipeoially  nrsing.  I  am  strongly  impressed 
with  the  inequality  ^in  yalne  of  the  certificates  awarded  by  the 
Floral  Committee.  ^  It  appears  to  me  that  the  enterprise  and 
expense  of  introdacing  an  important  new  plant  into  the  country 
is  ordinarily  far  mater  than  that  involved  in  producing  a  new 
flarists'  variety  of  an  old-established  species.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  two  classes  of  cultivated  plants  should  receive  different 
forms  of  certifloate.  The  number  of  first-class  varieties  of  the 
Dahlia,  for  example,  is  endless.  The  result  must  be,  I  cannot 
bat  think,  to  reduoe  the  value  of  the  first-class  certificate.  At 
any  xato  it  must  make  such  a  distinction  appear  inadequate 
when  a  new  plant  of  the  importance  of,  say,  Phalsnopsis  Schil- 
lazJana  makes  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  at  the  society. 

W.  T.  Thisblton  Dtsb,  Frofetsor  of  Botany, 


LBUCADENDRON  ABGENTEUM. 

Cax  yon  tell  me  the  name  of  the  tree  of  which  the  enclosed 
II  a  leal  ?  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  is 
called  there  *'  a  Pme."  I  should  also  like  to  know  under  what 
treatoaient  the  seeds  are  most  likely  to  germinate.  The  seeds 
are  hard,  like  the  fruit  of  the  Stone  Pine,  with  very  pretty 
feathery  awna  attaohed,  spirally  twisted.— H.  W. 

[The  leal  endoeed  is  one  from  a  Witteboom,  as  the  Dutch 
Ci^  settlers  eall  it,  Leucadendnm  argenUum,  or  Silver  Tree.  At 
the  Cape  the  wood  was  generally  and  meroileaely  used  for  fuel, 
so  that  there  it  is  almost  extinct.  It  was  introduoed  here  as  an 
ornamental  shrub  as  long  since  as  1693,  its  Imght  silvery  leaves 
being  very  beautiful.  Its  flowers  are  yellow.  The  seeds  will 
somettmeB  remain  in  the  ground  six  or  eight  months,  and  at 
other  timee  the  plants  will  appear  in  six  weeks ;  therefore  the 
beat  way  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  small  pots  filled  with  sandy 
loam,  and  plunge  them  in  a  moderate  hotbed ;  and  if  the  plants 
should  not  come  up  so  soon  as  expeoted,  the  pots  should  re- 
main in  shelter  till  the  following  spring,  when,  if  the  seeds 
nmain  sound,  the  plants  wUl  come  up.  The  pots  in  whidi  the 
•aeds  are  sown  should  have  but  little  water,  for  moisture  fre- 
quently causes  them  to  rot.  When  the  plants  appear  they 
dionld  not  be  too  tenderlv  treated,  nor  should  they  have  much 
water ;  bnt  in  warm  weather  they  must  be  exposed  to  the  open 
sir  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and  in  winter  ^teoted  from  frost. 

The  plant  may  be  propagated  by  cuttmgs  of  the  ripened 
shoots  in  summer,  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  kept  cool  until 
the  base  of  the  cutting  has  oallused,  when  extra  heat  may  be 
•I^Ued.  The  soil  should  be  fibry  loam  and  sandy  peat,  with 
a  WW  rough  pieces  of  charcoal  to  keep  the  compost  open. 
Winter  temperature,  ST  to  45*.— Ens.] 


BATING   NUBSEBTMEN'S   GLAZED 
STRUCTUBES. 

I  AX  a  nnnefyman  and  florist,  and  I  took  a  piece  of  grass 
land  several  years  since,  and  now  have  plaoed  a  lot  of  green- 
luraseB  and  pits  on  the  same,  which  I  have  the  right  in  my 
lease  at  any  time  to  remove,  even  to  sell  to  anyone.  I  wish  to 
know  if  they  are  rateable  to  the  poorT  I  am  told  thev  are  as 
much  my  stock-in-trade  as  the  pots  and  pans  in  a  tinman's 
shc^,  and  are  not  subject  to  the  poor  rate ;  indeed,  how  could 
I  carry  on  my  business  aa  a  florist  and  nurseryman  without 
them  7 — J.  Willzahs. 

[We  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  opinion  that  a  nurseiy- 
man'0  and  florist's  greenhouses  and  hothouses  are  not  rate- 
able. They  are  mere  shelters  for  lus  stock-in-trade,  and  are 
on  a  large  scale  what  the  copings  on  his  walls,  and  the  frames 
on  Ms  hotbeds  are.  Under  certain  circumstances  stock-in- 
trade  is  rateable,  but  as  a  farmer  is  not  liable  to  be  rated  for 
hifl  stock-in-trade  needed  for  carrying  on  his  business,  so  even 
If  a  nurseryman's  glass  houses  were  considered  stock-in-trade 
ibtfy  are  needed  for  carrying  on  his  business.  Nevertheless, 
as  opinions  have  for  long  differed  upon  the  point,  it  is  useless 
to  discuss  them  in  any  journal,  and  we  strongly  recommend 
nurserymen,  florists,  and  others  interested  in  the  final  de- 
einon  of  the  dispute  to  subscribe  and  have  the  esM  decided 
by  one  of  the  superior  courts. — Ens.] 
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Boss  MAxa  Baumaitn. — ^I  can  fully  endorse  all  that  Mr. 
Cant  says  in  respect  of  Marie  Baumann.  From  the  beginning 
it  has  been  with  me  a  great  favourite,  I  have  never  failed  on 
going  to  that  row  to  out  a  perfect  bloom,  and  tm  an  amateur  I 


have  been  prond  to  show  it.  The  only  disadvantage  is  that 
with  me  the  stalk  is  weak,  otherwise  the  fiower  and  foliage  are 
all  that  I  could  wish. — T.  W.  Johnsoit,  Uxhridge. 


EVENING  MUSINGS  FOB  PLAIN  PEOPLE.— No.  2. 

That  the  idea  is  common— too  common,  that  a  separate  house 
for  Vines  is  a  necessity  is  proved  by  the  perplexity  of  those 
contemplating  the  erection  of  a  glass  structure,  and  who  hesi- 
tate leet  they  should  not  be  able  to  produce  Grapes  and  plants 
under  the  same  roof,  and  by  the  same  treatment  as  to  heating 
and  airing.  The  best  answers  to  doubts  of  this  nature  are 
facts.  Excellent  crops  of  Grapes  are,  in  places  innumerable, 
each  year  produced  in  houses  that  are  crowded  with  bedding 
plants  six  or  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve.  Indeed,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  two^ Vines  and  other  plants— there  is  nothing 
really  antagonistic  under  certain  conditions.  The  same  tem- 
perature, a  minimum  of  40",  is  suitable  alike  for  flowering 
plants  and  Vi4es  during  the  winter  months,  and  the  higher 
temperature  of  spring,  necessary  to  the  Vines,  is  suited  also 
to  the  plants  until  the  time  arrives  for  their  removal  into 
frames  or  sheltered  placee  out  of  doors.  The  prime  condition 
to  attend  to  in  the  combination  is  to  keep  the  house  as  cool  as 
possible,  and  for  as  long  as  possible,  in  Uie  spring,  that  is 
until  the  Vines  are  determined  to  grow,  as  it  were,  naturally. 
Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  other  early  and 
good  Grapes,  will  then  ripen  well  during  the  summer  with  no 
fire  heat,  unless  the  season  is  singularly  unfavourable,  the 
house  much  exposed,  or  the  latitude  beyond  BB**  n.  The  fact 
is,  that  thousands  of  bedding  plants  can  be  preserved,  and 
abundance  of  excellent  table  Grapes  can  be  had  from  even  a 
moderate-sized  house  at  scarcely  any  cost  at  all  as  regards 
firing.  I  can  give  a  case  in  point,  for  under  my  charge  is  a 
house  closely  staged  for  plants,  and  always  crammed  from 
November  till  May,  yet  the  Vines  above  them  produce  abun- 
dantly and  ripen  their  fruit  perfectly,  yet  the  cost  of  firing 
doee  not  amount  to  a  aViiliiTig  a  month  taking  the  year  round. 
During  the  year  just  ended  it  did  not  cost  half  that  sum,  in- 
significant as  it  is.  ,The  secret  Uee  in  keeping  the  Vines  back 
in  the  spring,  not  forcing  them  to  burst  their  buds  until  the 
weather  begms  to  be  genial,  and  then  economising  and  manag- 
ing the  sun  heat.  A  fire,  even  at  night,  is  then  only  very 
seldom  an  absolute  necessity. 

I  speak  from  actual  and  extended  experience  when  I  assert 
that  no  harm  will  happen  to  a  house  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  at  any  stage  whatever — ^blooming,  setting,  stoning,  or 
colouring,  if  the  minimum  temperature  do  not  fall  below 
50°,  and  the  enclosed  sun  heat  will  generally  provide  this  if 
the  Vines  are  not  forced  into  growth  by  fire  heat  early  in 
spring.  The  way,  therefore,  to  have  bedding  plants  and 
Grapes,  and  have  them  cheap,  and  no  fear  about  either  not 
being  good  useful  stuff,  is  to  use  as  little  fire  as  possible,  and 
take  care  of  the  sun.  The  way  to  begin  is  to  retard  the  break- 
ing of  the  Vines  until  as  late  as  can  be  done  in  the  spring. 
The  palate,  the  eye,  and  the  pocket,  difficult  as  each  is  to 
satisfy,  are  all  here  considered.  The  hint  is  specially  recom- 
mended to  fdl  (and  these  are  the  greatest  number)  whose 
pockets  are  not  well  filled,  and  who  yet  wish  to  have  Grapes 
and  plants  of  their  own  growing  from  the  same  house. 

But  there  is  a  class,  and  a  very  large  one  withal,  who  have 
room  for  a  vinery  adjoining  their  little  villa  and  suburban 
reddencee,  bnt  who  have  next  to  no  fiower  garden  to  furnish. 
Bedding  plants  here  would  be  a  superfluity — a  misnomer. 
What  can  they  grow  under  the  Vines  ?  An  empty  hou8»— that 
is,  a  house  devoid  of  plants,  would  have,  perhaps,  no  charms, 
notwithstanding  the  Grapes.  Can  nothing  attractive  be  gprown 
in  the  way  of  decorative  plants  ?  Does  Echo  answer  "  Nothing  f" 
Then  Echo  is  at  fault  this  time.  What  of  bulbs,  those 
vernal  gems,  which  burst  their  fetters,  and  in  the  liberty  of 
new-bom  beauty  will  diffuse  their  smiles  and' dispense  their 
fragrance,  in  spite  of  Vines  or  prejudice,  wherever  their  simple 
wants  can  be  attended  to  ?  ,  What  of  many  other  spring-bloom- 
ing plants,  of  Primulas  and  Cinerarias,  for  instance  ?  Can- 
not they  be  reared  in  the  spring,  and  nursed  on  in  little  pots 
for  awhile  xmtil  transferred  to  cold  frames  to  periect  their 
growth,  or,  even  lacking  these,  in  shady  places  in  the  open  air  ? 
Of  course  they  can,  and  they  will  give  a  bright  return  in  nine 
months  from  the  day  of  sowing.  Cannot  Chrysanthemums  be 
struck  in  the  house  to  be  grown  out-doors,  and  brought-in  in 
autumn  to  give  a  feast  of  floral  beauty  7  Yes,  these  and  many 
other  things  are  adapted  for  vinery  occupation  without  really 
doing  any  harm  whatever  to  Vines  ox  Grapes.    Bsiieoially  it  ia 
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■o,  now  that  the  faot  is  eetabliflhad,  thai  if  the  ripe  Grapes 
are  not  eaten  they  can  be  oat  and  kept  with  the  shoots  in 
bottles  of  water  as  well  as  on  the  Vines. 

Bnt  there  is  a  family  of  plants  of  the  greatest  possible  yalne 
and  beanty,  combined  witn  easy  cnltnre,  that  is  perfectly  at 
home  in  conjunction  with  Vines.  The  progressive  heat  of  the 
▼inery  in  spring  and  its  attendant  moisture  are  exactly  suited 
to  the  plants,  and  the  dreaded  shade  of  the  Vines  becomes  an 
aetaal  advantage.  It  is  something,  that  with  a  solitary  g\BM 
erection  the  finest  of  all  the  earth's  fruits  may  be  had  hanging 
•verhead,  while  beneath  msy  be  enjoyed  a  funily  of  plants 
which,  for  variety,  beauty,  texture,  and  symmetry  of  bloom, 
have  few  equals.  It  is  something— -yea,  it  is  a  great  deal,  that 
these  great  and  acknowledged  gifts  of  Flora  and  Pomona  will 
live  so  well  in  harmony  toge^er,  both  at  home,  and  alike 
happy  in  each  other's  company,  llie  house-to-itself  theory  as 
an  absolute  necessity  is  out  of  court  the  moment  we  mention 
Vines  and  Camellias. — J.  W.,  Lincoln, 


LABELS  AND  TALLIES. 


Our  notice  of  the  Oorrie  ground-fast  tally  has  induced  two 
other  inventors  to  submit  to  us  their  patterns.  In  one  case 
the  material  of  which  the  tallies  are  made  is  apparently  21-oz. 
glass,  and  they  are  fashioned  after  the  form  of  the  ordinary 
wooden  tally  used  in  flower-pots,  the  name  of  the  plant  being 
scratched  on  the  glass  with  a  diamond.  Another  pattern  of 
the  same  material  is  a  small  rectangular  piece  with  a  hole 
drilled  near  the  upper  edge  to  suspend  it  by  a  wire  to  the  plant, 
or  to  nail  it  against  a  wall  or  other  support,  the  name  also 
being  written  on  with  a  diamond.  These  are,  no  doubt,  suffi- 
ciently permanent,  but  the  writing  requires  to  be  closely  in- 
spected to  be  readable;  and  those  that  are  intended  to  be 
inserted  in  the  soil  of  the  pot  cannot  fail  to  be  liable  to  break- 
age.   They  are  certainly  clean,  neat,  and  imperishable. 

The  other  design  is  the  same  as  what  is  used  very  commonly 
in  France,  and  consists  of  strips  of  thin  lead,  numbered  or 
named  by  impressing  stamps  on  them.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  will  be  sufficiently  permanent,  the  only  objection 
being  the  trouble  and  labour  of  impressing  such  long  names 
as  are  usually  found  among  plants  and  fruits.  If  these  strips 
were  of  zinc,  and  simply  written  on  with  ink,  no  labour  would 
be  incurred.  These  are  prepared  by  E.  Vanes,  15,  Baker 
Street,  Fortman  Square.  The  same  diaker  produces  them  in 
strips  of  brass,  impressed  in  the  same  way  as  the  lead  is. 

To  the  amateur  in  gardening  matters,  I  know  of  nothing 
causing  more  annoyance  than  the  question  of  labels  and  tallies ; 
for  mere  bedding-out  plants,  and  tiie  entire  class  of  the  gaudy 
ephemerals  of  the  ribbon  border,  oonunon  white-leaded  tallies 
are  quite  good  enough.  But  then  we  have  these  gems,  our 
dear  old  herbaceous  flowers,  which  year  after  year,  at  their 
appointed  season,  come  to  greet  us  with  their  smiling  counte- 
nances, like  so  many  old  familiar  friends,  each  of  which  has  a 
double  history ;  their  addition  to  our  collection,  more  |»obably 
than  from  the  nursery  of  a  Ware  or  a  Backhouse,  the  gift  of  a 
neighbour,  the  memento  of  a  visit,  or  the  souvenir  of  some 
departed  friend ;  and  then  that  other  history,  full  particulars  of 
nomenclature,  derivation,  and  classification,  the  countries  they 
were  natives  of,  year  of  introduction,  &c.,  all  faithfully  gleaned 
from  our  staunch  ally  *'  Johnson's  Gardeners'  Dictionary." 

If  we  depend  for  the  names  of  the  numerous  yearly  additions 
to  our  stock,  on  the  common  tally,  ere  another  blooming  time 
comes  round,  it  is  almost  illegible,  if  not  a  total  blank ;  or,  it 
may  be,  a  matted  package  arrives  from  Sawbridgeworth  or 
Worcester—be  it  miniature  ^ruit  trees  or  Bose  bushes,  how 
very  few  months  do  the  little  pennants  flutter  in  the  breeze,  till 
again  obliteration  ensues !  But  it  is  the  merest  tyro  who  would 
depend  on  such ;  we  must  have  the  best  of  all  plans,  our  gar- 
den book,  and  a  clear  record  of  name  and  position  registered  in 
black  and  white.  But  then  our  book  is  not  at  hand  the  moment 
it  is  wanted,  it  hatf  to  be  sought  for  at  the  house,  and  possibly 
by  anothcsr  spring  some  poor  shrinking  little  Mrs.  Ward  has  to 
relinquish  her  position  to  a  freshly  imported  Mademoiselle  or 
Madame,  who  takes  her  place  beside  her  more  stalwart 
English  brother,  John  Hopper.  Or  some  symmetrical  pyramid 
is  ordered,  like  a  Bon  Chretien,  to  move  into  a  more  prominent 
site  from  his  old  stance  in  the  nursery  row,  and  after  this  has 
been  repeated  many  times  in  all  the  bustle  of  a  spring  day, 
while  pushing  on  work,  the  memory  is  too  apt  to  be  depended 
upon  for  the  changes,  and  the  book  meanwhile  overlooked. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  by-and-by  comes  the  question, 


Which  is  which  ?  And  then  how  interest  always  languishes  in 
the  anonyme,  till  at  last,  to  solve  the  enigma,  ofCgoes  the 
basket  of  first  fruits  or  first  blooms  to  Fleet  Street.  T^e  small 
type  of  **  our  Journal "  bears  ample  evidence  to  the  extent  of 
trouble  our  Editors  must  be  subjected  to,  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
whether  to  admire  the  more  the  amount  of  th^  patienoe  or 
the  extent  of  their  knowledge. 

To  obviate  all  this,  is  it  surprising  we  should  **go  in"  for  all 
manner  of  indelible  inks,  and  be  found  scratching  away  with 
an  old  goose  quill  on  a  greasy  zinc  surface,  to  afterwards  dis- 
cover how  exposure  to  the  weather  causes  first  the  hair,  and 
then  the  down  stroke  to  disappear,  and  such  discovery  is  by 
no  means  enviable  ?  Next  we  may  invest  largely  in  a  whole 
box  of  the  neatest  of  terra  cotta  labels,  and  with  a  camel's  hair 
brush  and  japanner's  ink,  go  again  hopefully  to  work;  the 
winter  passes,  and  how  consolatory  after  all  our  trouble  to  be 
told  by  our  seedsman  that  he  could  not  guarantee  them  to 
stand  frost,  but  they  did  capitally  for  inside  work. 

The  last  sunmier  found  us  as  much  as  ever  in  quest  of  a 
suitable  and  enduring  tally.     Some  needful  repairs  indnoed 
the  substitution  of  plate  for  the  common  window  glass,  and 
we  parted  with  our  old  small  panes  and  massive  woodwork  with 
one  regret — the  numerous  mementoes  of  "auld  lang  syne*' 
inscribed  thereon.    Here  on  one  pane  we  had  a  row  of  ladies' 
names  in  bold  masculine  characters,  to  which  were  archly  linked 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  writers  opposite  in  sharp  female 
hand ;  and  but  to  think  that  the  thoughtless  amusement  of  » 
passing  hour,  with  a  diamond  ring,  on  possibly  a  wet  day,  in 
a  country  honse,  dating  far  back  into  the  last  century,  should 
be  so  fixedly  engraved  long  after  that  happy  group  were  them- 
selves mouldered  into  dust  I    The  same  pane  included,  with 
subsequent  additions,  the  names  of  three  generations  of  the 
same  family ;  and  we  recognise  the  neat  Uttle  oaligraphy  of 
the  moralist  of  fifty  years  ago,  who  aptly  sums-up  his  oogila- 
tionswith  **Tempxufugit^nunquamrevertitury    He,  too,  for 
more  than  a  score  years  has  been  numbered  with  the  dead. 
In  the  happy  days  of  the  writer's  boyhood,  when,  awakened 
from  his  slumbers  by  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  or  the  oushai'a 
plaintive  notes,  he  darted  out  of   bed,  on  pulling  up  his 
blind,  ere  he  could  drink  in  the  full  beaufy  of  the  landseape 
and  aJl  the  glories  of  the  early  summer's  mom,  the  rising  son 
made  ah !  how  plain,  in  the  handwriting  of  a  near  relative, 
alas  1  too,  passed  away,  the  apropos  Une  horn  Scott— 

**  Wake  wh6re*«r  h«  may, 
Haa  wakas  to  ear*  and  UrfL" 

The  full  meaning  of  the  words  I  could  not  so  well  appreciate 
then  as  now.    But  I  forget  the  reader  may  very  naturtdly  aak, 
What  has  all  this  to  do  with  labels  and  tallies  T    Simply  this, 
that  thus  the  idea  suggested  itself;  here  was  what  we  are 
searching  for — indelible  permanency;  that  in  our  day  glass 
is  marvellously  cheap ;  and  as  for  ^amonds,  why,  the  daily 
press  gives  continuous  quotations  from  the  diamond  fields. 
So  I  forthwith  procured  a  supply  of  labels  and  tallies  in  Uiat 
material  of  21-oz.  sheet  and  a  writing  diamond,  and  set  to 
work  again,  with  what  success  I  will  lUlow  **  our  Editors"  to 
judge  from  the  four  specimens  sent  herewith,  selected  at  random. 
Ko.  1 1  attach  to  fruit  trees  with  a  stout  copper  wire ;  No.  2  to 
octagon  green-painted  Bose  poles.    This  is  bevelled  off  at  the 
top,  and  a  little  below  the  bevel  it  is  secured  in  its  place  with  a 
three-quarter-inch  copi»er  tack  pressed  with  the  thumb  into  a 
hole  previously  bored  with  a  little  awl.  Nos.  8  and  4  have  their 
place  in  the  herbaceous  borders,  the  smaller  size  for  pot  plants 
and  the  more  miniature  varieties  of  the  front  rows.    Both  are 
inserted  well  into  the  soil  and  dose  to  tiie  plants,  clear  of 
intruding  foot  and  rake-head.    The  moist  earth  has  the  reverse 
effect  on  them  that  it  has  on  the  old  tally — instead  of  re- 
moving the  inscription  it  enamels  it  into  greater  plainness. 
The  distinctness  of  the  suspended  Uibels  is  only  tcanpozmrily 
affected  with  hanging  moisture  or  frost  incrustations ;  bnt  no 
sooner  doen  the  sun  shine  upon  them  than  they  refleot  baok 
his  rays,  and  glitter  beantifuUy  cleaned  and  as  legible  as  ever. 
I  have  thus  detailed  how  a  great  gardening  want  has  here 
been  satisfaotorily  supplied,  in  case  any  of  your  readers  may 
feel  disposed  to  adopt  the  discovery  of— A  Bintbbwsbibs 
Bes-kxspbb. 


CHAM^ROPS  FORTUNEI. 

YoT7B  correspondent  **  Expkbto  Gbsds  "  having  pointed  ont 
this  plant  as  being  hardy,  I  herewith  beg  to  confirm  all  he 
has  said  in  this  respect,  with  a  certain  amount  of  qualification, 
not  as  zespects  its  hardiness,  for  I  believe  that  has  been  folly 
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«sUb]iah«d«  bat  m  ragards  thA  position  bait  raited  for  it. 
Altlioagh  the  plant  will  endue  a  gzeat  amount  of  oold,  it  does 
not  flonriah  eTerywhere,  and  where  it  does  not,  ita  i^pearanoe 
ia  anything  bat  what  it  ought  to  be.  My  ezperienoe  with  it 
datea  from  aome  ten  years  ago,  when  I  beoame  posaeaeed  of  a 
lew  planta,  not  large  onea.  A  part  of  them  I  brought  forward 
in  pots,  the  remainder  I  planted  out  in  a  cold  pit  where  ohoioe 
Pinaaee  and  the  like  were  wintered.  They  remained  in  that 
pit  about  two  years,  when  three  or  four  of  them  were  planted 
out,  two  in  small  circular  beds  on  the  turf  in  a  tolerably  good 
position,  but  not  sheltered  from  winds,  and  I  soon  found  the 
tips  of  the  foliage  beoame  browned  and  useless.  Though  this 
has  been  by  degrees  replaced  by  other  fc^age,  the  plants  still 

Cent  the  same  crippled  appearance,  only  a  portion  of  the 
of  the  leaf  remaining,  and  the  points  being  all  destroyed. 
Of  course  the  progress  of  the  plant  ia  slow;  but  one  plant 
which  has  a  more  sheltered  position,  being  planted  upon  a 
south  border  amongst  Yuccas  and  IrUes  where  the  wind  has 
but  little  chance  of  injuring  it,  has  flourished.  Although  we 
haye  had  two  rather  scTcre  winters  since  it  was  placed  in  its 
present  position,  it  has  nerer  shown  the  least  injury  either 
from  wind  or  frost,  and  looks  as  well  as  other  plants  of  a  like 
kind  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse.  Bat  it  is  a  slow-growing  plant, 
and  not  likely  to  be  a  favourite  with  those  who  have  fine- 
foliaged  plants  to  famish  by  the  hundred  for  the  flower  garden. 
It  mast,  however,  be  remembered  that  its  appearance  is  good 
At  all  times,  and  if  grown  at  all  it  oaght  to  occupy  the  favoured 
poaition  undisturbed  for  at  least  half  a  dozen  years. 

As  a  sort  of  oriental  poetry  attaches  to  the  name  of  Palm,  a 
apeoies  that  will  survive  an  EngUsh  winter  must  at  all  times 
be  interesting.  Patience  in  its  culture  is  the  only  requisite 
to  insure  success;  for  this  plant  cannot  be  multiplied  like 
the  ordinary  occupants  of  a  flower  garden — ^indeed  I  am  not 
rare  that  it  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  means  than  by  seeds. 
The  quality  of  these  ought  not  to  be  too  hastily  condemned, 
for  about  a  year  ago  I  obtained  some  from  a  London  seeds- 
man, and  kaowiog  them  to  be  very  irregular  in  germinating,  I 
placed  each  seed  in  a  separate  pot.  This  was  done  at  the  end 
of  January  or  beginning  of  February,  and  I  believe  none  of 
the  seedlings  made  their  appearance  till  May.  Some  came  up 
at  various  times  daring  the  summer,  the  last  one  as  late  as 
November,  at  least  mne  months  after  sowing,  while  some  seeds 
have  not  vegetated  yet,  although  they  have  been  the  whole 
time  in  the  Pine  pit.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  plant 
eannot  well  be  hurried-on  in  any  of  its  stages ;  time  must  be 
allowed  it,  and  unless  this  can  be  afforded  I  would  not  recom- 
mend its  cultivation ;  for  ita  growth  and  fine  appearance,  as 
with  tree  Ferns  and  some  other  plants,  are  not  secured  in 
the  abort  period  allotted  to  many  of  the  other  denizens  of 
the  plant  house  and  parterre,  but  brought  about  by  years  of 
oecapation  of  a  suitable  site. — J.  Bobson. 


IMPERFECT  HYBRIDITY. 

By  I.  ANDBasoM-HsNBT,  Esq. 

Axoxa  the  same  batch  of  seedlings  from  which  I  obtained 
Veronica  Andersomi—V.  salioifolia  (syn.  V.  Lindleyana)  x 
Y.  apeeios»— came  one  which,  to  aU  appearance,  was  a  repro- 
duotion  of  the  male  parent  pure  and  simple.  And  deeming  it 
nothing  else,  I  presented  it  to  a  friend,  v.  speciosa  being  then 
comparatively  a  new  plant ;  and  he,  when  he  flowered  it,  came 
to  tell  me  that  it  had  come  a  vezy  different  thing  in  bloom  to 
the  true  V.  speciosa,  having  much  longer  flower-spikes  and  of 
a  much  lighter  colour  than  those  in  that  species,  being  of  a 
light  crimson  instead  of  a  dark  purple,  as  in  the  Y.  speciosa. 

A  plant  of  this  hybrid  has  since  afforded  a  further  illustra- 
tion of  a  somewhat  similar  result. 

Having  obtained  asuflrutioose  species  of  Veronica,  under  the 
name  of  V.  Daubeneyiana,  with  light-coloured  flowers  striated 
wit^  pink  lines,  in  the  way  of  V.  fraticulosa,  I  crossed  it  on  the 
laat-mentioned  hybrid,  which  became  the  seed-bearer.  From 
thia  cross  I  succeeded  in  raising  only  two  plants ;  and  one  of 
theae  I  believe  I  have  lost.  But  th^  seemed  both  alike  in 
foliage  and  habit ;  but  both  so  like  the  hybrid  seed-bearers 
that  I  felt  doubtful  whether  the  cross  had  taken.  I  cannot 
•peak  with  confidence  as  to  their  being  identically  alike,  but 
only  of  their  general  aspect.  The  plant  I  still  possess  flowered 
ler  the  first  time  this  past  season ;  and  the  singularity  of  its 
bloom  drew  my  attention  to  it  more  particalarly  than  before. 
It  had,  like  the  seed-bearer,  thick  fleahy  pyriform  leaves,  but 
somewhat  smaJlar  and  more  closely  set  on  the  stem;  but 
iaatead  of  being,  like  it»  simply  orudfoxm,  they  were  obliquely 


decussate,  therein  slightly  approaching  the  male  parent,  a 
creeping  alpine  species  whose  prostrate  stems  show  still  more 
the  same  deflected  arrangement  of  the  leaves.  It  was  only  on 
a  close  examination  of  the  part,  however,  that  any  resemblanoe 
to  the  male,  V.  Daubeneyiana,  could  be  observed.  In  fact  I 
looked  upon  it  as  another  of  the  many  failures  I  had  had  in 
my  attempts  to  effect  the  inverse  cross  on  it.  When  it  at  last 
bloomed,  my  hopes  of  having  effected  a  partial  cross,  if  I  may 
use  such  a  term,  were  strezigthened.  Like  V.  DaubiBueyiana, 
which  has  a  spikelet  with  a  few  blooms,  it  came  even  short  of 
it,  having  had  only  two  powers,  and  these  much  lighter  in 
colour,  and  no  nearer  to  the  male  than  the  hybrid  female 
parent ;  but  whether  this  is  its  true  permanent  character  I 
dare  not  assert,  as  it  bore  no  more  than  this  one  spikelet  of 
two  flowers. 

In  the  flrst  of  the  above  instances  the  hybrid  seemed,  till  it 
flowered,  a  repetition  of  the  male  parent ;  in  the  second  it 
seemed,  till  it  bloomed,  a  repetition  of  the  female  parent,  with 
such  slight  differences  in  the  arrangement  and  slightly  smaller 
size  of  the  foliage  as  might  occur  in  a  purely  normal  seedling. 
In  fact,  seldom  have  I  ever  seen  two  hybrids  with  so  much  of 
one  parent  and  so  little  of  the  other. 

I  have  no  doubt  something  of  the  same  kind  occurs  among 
Bhododendrons.  Bat  I  may  only  instance  one  case  where  I 
crossed  B.  Edgworthii  on  B.  caucasioum ;  the  seedlings,  ever 
few  when  the  cross  is  a  severe  one  (by  which  term  I  mean 
such  instances  as  where  the  species  do  not  affect  each  other 
kindly),  were  only  two  in  number;  and  though  now  aboat  ten 
yeara  old  they  show  no  indications  of  setting  for  flower.  Bat 
while  they  have  both  the  glabrous  foliage  of  the  seed-bearer, 
and  even  the  ochreous  tint  underneath,  they  differ  in  having 
pyriform  instead  of  its  lanceolate  leaves.  Bat  though  in  these 
particulars  they  depart  from  the  normal  state  of  B.  caucasi- 
oum, they  have  not  one  feature  of  B.  Edgworthii,  the  male 
parent.  The  other  case  is  where  I  crossed  the  same  B.  Edg- 
worthii on  B.  JenJdnsii.  Here  the  seedlings,  again  only  two 
in  number,  were  all  of  the  mother,  except  in  having  again  the 
pyriform  foliage,  in  which,  be  it  observed,  it  is  a  departure 
from  both  parents,  both  having  lanceolate  leaves,  those  of 
B.  Jenkinsii  being  acutely  so.  The  hybrid  in  this  latter  case 
is  budded  for  flower;  but  the  flowers  of  both  parents  are 
white,  and  both  sweet-scented,  and  among  the  largest  of  the 
genus,  though  the  scent,  texture,  and  forms  of  the  flowers  are 
different ;  so  that  I  look  for  surer  tests  in  the  coming  flowers, 
tiiough  these  may  be  more  perplexing  too  than  any  that  yet 
appears.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  I  take  the  utmost  pre« 
caution  in  all  my  crossing  operations  to  prevent  miscarriage  in 
any  possible  way. 

While  treating  of  my  difficolties  with  this  B.  Edgworthii, 
one  of  the  most  peculiarly  constitated,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
peculiarly  featured  of  all  the  Bhododendron  tribe,  haring  its 
rugose  leaves  densely  pubescent  on  the  upper  while  it  is  per* 
feotly  shaggy  with  tomentum  on  the  under  side,  every  stem 
being  clothed  with  the  same  tomentum.  I  have  another  most 
singular  peculiarity  to  note  in  regard  to  it — ^namely,  that 
whUe  it  will  cross  other  ^pecies  it  will  take  on  a  cross  from 
none — that  is  to  say,  while  it  has  been  repeatedly  made  the 
male,  it  has  never  with  me,  though  I  have  tried  it  often,  nor 
with  any  other  that  I  have  heard  of,  submitted  to  become  the 
female  parent.  I  have  crossed  it  repeatedly  on  B.  oiliatnm, 
one  of  the  minor  forms,  too,  of  Dr.  Hooker's  Himalayan 
species.  It  has  been  crossed,  too,  on  B.  formosam  in  this 
neighbourhood,  I  believe,  in  the  Stanwell  Narsery ;  but  I  never 
coi^d  get  it  to  take  on  any  cross  whatever.  B.  Nuttalli 
behav^  with  me  in  the  same  manner ;  it  would  cross  but  not 
be  crossed;  but  I  did  not  persevere  with  it  as  I  did  with 
B.  Edgworthii.  Now,  I  do  not  assert  absolutely  that  B.  Edg- 
worthii, in  the  numerous  tribe  of  which  it  is  a  member,  may 
not  be  hybridised  with  some  other  of  its  kindred,  but  I  could 
never  get  it  to  reciprocate  a  cross.  And  this  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance of  non-reciprocity  has  perplexed  and  defled  me  in 
innumerable  instances  throughout  my  long  experience  in  these 
pursuits.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  pollen  of  larger  forms 
might  be  of  larger  grains,  and  so  might  not  pass  through  the 
necessarily  smtSl  ducts  of  the  styles  of  smaller  species ;  yet 
B.  ciliatum,  a  tiny  species  of  1  foot  high,  was  crossed  freely 
by  B.  Edgworthii,  as  I  have  just  noticed,  a  species  of  6  feet 
high.  I  even  crossed  this  latter  species  on  a  pure  Indian 
Azalea,  though,  by  pulling  the  seed-pod  before  it  waa  ripe,  I 
nused  no  seeds  of  this  latter  cross. 

,    In  these  hasty  observations  I  merely  wish  to  direct  attention 
to  raoh  inat^moefl  of  imperfeot  hybridity  in  etrtain  speciesi  and 
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Um  iioii-iMlpK>Mt7  in  otlien,  KB  I  hftTe  aotiMd,  in  (ha  hop*  of 
perlupf  drawiiig  oot  from  othan  their  eiperianoei  of  anah 
tnat(«n,  whioh  I  hninbl;  think  ve  not  nn<roTth7  the  oou- 
ddantion  of  the  Soisntifia  Oonunittee. — (Journal  of  Roj/al 
SertieiiUural  Society.) 


A  CENTURY  OP  OBCHIDS  FOE  AMATEUE 
GBOWERB.— No.  4. 

LTC48TE. 

Ab  a  genna  this  oomea  tstj  neu  to  UazQlAria,  diffsring, 
however,  in  lome  glight  degree  in  the  arMngetueat  ot  dia- 
position  ot  the  pollen  mueea, 
whieh  to  the  unatenr  grover 
ii  not  ot  TJtat  intpoitonoe. 
There  are  Mrertl  good  and 
show;  BpedM  well  deaeryiDg 
the  atteation  oF  thoae  with 
■nffident  sccammactatiotigbnt 
the  best  of  all  ia  L.  Bkinneri, 
aod  M  thia  apeeies  breaka  into 
■noh  a  gMat  variety,  both  in 
the  intenaity  of  ooloarand  dia- 
podtion  ot  the  markingB,  the 
amatenr  abonld  endsavonr  to 
find  apaee  for  aa  many  plants 
aa  poaaiUf .  The  enltivation  of 
Lyoaate  ia  extremely  aimple. 
The  loil  ahonld  be  a  miitn™ 
ol  peat,  aphagnom  moea,  and 
a  little  Band.  Water  ahonld 
be  given  in  abnndanoa  daring 
the  Bonuner,  and  at  no  time 
ihonld  it  be  entirely  with- 
held. 

L.  Seinhesi.  —  This  plant 
(rapresented  in  the  aocompn- 
nytng  iUnstratioB)  haa  a  toot 
paeadobalba,  and  large,  dark 
green,  pUoate  Uavea.  The 
aoape  naea  froni  the  boae  ol 
the  bnlba,  and  bears  a  aingle 
Tcry  large  flower,  whieh  laata 
a  long  time  in  fnll  beanty. 
The  oolonr  of  the  flowen  va- 
riea  from  pure  waxy  white 
tinged  with  rove,  to  rioh  eiim- 
aon.  They  are  prodnoed  in 
great  profnaion,  and  appear- 
ing, aa  they  do,  all  through 
the  winter  and  epring  months, 
theyaredoablvTaloable.  This 
plant  is  very  hardyin  oonsti' 
tatioD,  and  baa  a  flue  effect 
in  ths  boadoir  wlien  in  flower ; 
it  may  be  kept  there  in  fall 
beaaty  during  vinter  tor  two 
or  three  moutlia  withoat  aut- 
faring  the  slightest  harm.  It 
is  a  natire  of  the  highland 
legiona  ot  Oaatemala. 

L,  BAHuaoNLs. — Thia  very  fine  old  apedea  ia  plaoed  by  soma 
anthoritiea  in  the  ganns  UaiUlaria,  whilst  others  place  it  in 
Bltrenaria.  The  flowers  ore  large,  measuring  upwards  of 
S  iuohea  in  diameter ;  tlie  aepaU  and  petala  are  broad,  fleshy, 
and  waxy  white,  whilat  the  lip,  whioh  ia  riah  relvety  purple  and 
lilao,  forms  a  lovely  oontraat  to  them.  The  flowers  remain  in 
foU  beauty  for  a  great  length  of  time,  uaoaliy  opening  in  May. 
It  oomea  Inim  Bra^U.^ExpiBio  Cbedi, 


the  nutate  of  the  water  U  good,  when  the  planta  have  qnlt* 
filled  their  pota  with  roota.  I  have  some  Fema  whieh  ate 
grown  tor  exhibition,  and  mast  not  be  shifted  into  pole  largo 
than  13  inehae  in  diameter;  they  require  watering  twiea  or 
thrioe  a  day  in  aummer,  and  often  snCFer  Irom  negleet  wttm 
standing  on  the  stage  with  other  planta,  bat  when  tia  pots  are 
pUoed  bodily  in  sauoers  ot  water  they  are  not  a  tithe  ol  tbt 
trouble,  and  seem  to  do  well  with  the  treatment. — J.  Donom, 


oh,  Betula 


LjaiU  SUniutl. 


ADIANTUM  FOEMOSDM. 
Thi  above-named  Fern,  noticed  by  yoor  eorreapondent 
"  W.  T.P.  U.  I.,"ia  oartainlyan  exceedingly  naeful  variety.  It 
!■  very  eaaily  oultivated  and  oan  be  propagated  freely,  the 
mature  fronds  have  also  the  good  quaKty  of  keeping  longer 
after  been  out  than  any  other  ol  the  speoiea ;  bat  that  it  is 
more  beaatiful  than  A.  ouneatum  I  eumot  admit.  It  is  quite 
aa  easy  to  grow.  I  noticed  it  in  an  article  on  Fema  laat  year. 
The  methcid  alluded  to  of  inverting  a  small  garden  sanoer  in- 
tide  a  tergu  ooe,  lo  that  the  bottom  of  the  pot  jnat  tonohei 


THE  COUHON  BIECH. 
Tut  few  hudy  deaidnona  trees  are  equal  in  beauty  oi 
to  the  common  Bird 
alba.  Hard;  and  a 
dating  in  its  nature,  it  thrivea 
perfectly  well  in  situatijma 
and  soils  where  other  trees 
could  barely  exist.  Many  a 
stem  mountain  aide  or  roel^ 
glen,  that  would  otherwise  tie 
utterly  bare,  does  it  olotha 
and  make  ehearfol  with  its 
pret^  aammer  greenery,  a 
piotnreeqne  when  in  ita  wintBr 
gaiee  of  pendtiloDB  spray,  that 
in  ita  red-brown  hoe  eontnwta 
Booharminglywith  theaUvaiy 
aheen  of  the  glossy  wtiiM 
hark.  It  ia,  doubtlaai,  matt 
liked  in  its  old  age,  wbjn 
its  pliant  branehes,  drooping 
with  a  graoefol  sweep  tram  ito 
lofty  tap,  yield  to  the  influ- 
ence of  every  breeie  moie 
readily  than  the  Aapea ;  but 
it  alao  possesses  so  mnofa 
beaaty  in  its  infancy,  long 
before  it  has  attained  the  dlf- 
ni^  ot  a  tree,  as  to  render  tt 
worthy  ot  a  prominent  pac- 
tion amonf;  the  choieeat  ol  onr 
ehrabs.  It  is  true  that  the 
graceful  sir  imparted  to  the 
tree  by  its  drooping  branohsi 
is  not  theoi  present,  but  still 
there  ii  eleganseof  tana  with 
that  spri^tly  np-sprin|^ 
alraopeeoliaitotliattrse.  To 
my  mmd  very  few  objeets  in 
plant  life  are  more  toantifiil 
than  a  Blzoh  oE  ten  or  («<1t* 
years'  growth,  sa  when  « 
aomed^  murky  day  of  dresiy 
November  the  mass  of  slendv 
spray  is  seen  laden  with  tkoa- 
aanda  ot  hqnid  globulMiUn, 
parting  an  air  of  lite  and  ani- 
mation that  ia  most  stiikii^i 
or  in  spring,  just  when  lbs 
bads  ore  expanding  into  fo- 
liage of  the  most  deliol* 
yet  bright  green  shade,  so  different  ia  it  then  to  all  other  dea- 
duoas  trees-  To  thoae  who  care  moat  for  evergreen  "^"^^•T 
to  all  I  would  say.  If  yon  have  not  yet  introdnoed  (he  Bir* 
into  yonr  ahrubbMies  do  ao,  and  yon  will  have  on  object  that 
la  sobeantitnl  in  itself,  and  has  such  distinctive  oharsoteristws, 
that  it  ia  a  desirable  sabjeet  for  affording  relief  from  ^'^f^'j 
monotony,  and  to  contribute  to  the  elegance  and  flnishn 
— "-  -■  "- ■  --■   -'  or  dignified  aapeet- 


DARK-LEAVED  BEET  AS  A  WINTEB-QABDBS 
PLANT. 
Thbxx  or  four  years  ago,  having  a  nnmber  of  amall  pluO  « 
dark-leaved  ornamental  Beet  that  were  too  amaU  'o''.™?^ 
purposes  at  thenanal  taking-up  time,  I  tried  them  m  wenow 
beds  for  winter  decoration.  Although  I  lound  thein  not  so 
effective  there  ai  plants  with  a  light-oolourad  Mi»e8.«'»J'x; 
nerertheleea,  useful  in  connection  with  ottiers,  oed  nnl»« 
Winter  ia  wry  severe,  only  the  large  outer  ImW  sowmw  " 


IMrauy  97i  lilli  ] 
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the  cold,  while  tb«  young  or  muJler  Im^m  form  *  tafty-look^ 
ing  plant  with  the  eolonr  u|  good  m  in  the  heet  part  of  the 
Bmnmer.  No  plant  can  he  more  oonTenient  in  regard  to  ite 
traniipl anting  qualities,  and  when  mixed  with  light-ooloured 
flowering  halbs,  as  Snowdrops,  CrocuaeB,  or  with  the  itill 
earlier  and  more  aocommodatmg  single  white  Primrose,  Beet 
beoomea  a  great  acquisition,  its  oolour  being  so  good  tiiat  I  onoe 
thought  of  trying  it  for  plant-house  decoration.  I  find,  how- 
er?er,  it  has  one  drawback  which  wUl  preyent  its  holding  a  high 
position  on  tiie  dinner-table,  either  as  a  plant  entire  or  by 
its  folia^ :  only,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  flower-stand.  Its  leares 
are  not  transparent  like  those  of  the  Iresine;  consequently 
that  rich  tint  which  is  seen  in  looking  through  the  foliage 
of  the  latter  has  no  ezistenee  in  the  Beet,  whioh,  in  fact, 
appears  dull  with  artificial  light.  For  the  wintw  decoration 
cA  the  flower  beds  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place,  and  it  is  for 
that  purpose  I  now  recommend  it,  feeling  assured  it  will  gire 
satisfietion.  Its  easy  propagation^is  an  additional  merit, 
for,  as  before  stated,  the  small  planv,  unfit  for  the  kitchen  or 
ealads,  are  just  those  wanted  for  ornamental  purposes.— J. 

BOMOH.  

NOTES  AND  GLEAl^IHGS. 

Ik  the  new  Hobtioultubal  Dibictobt  for  1878,  just  issued,  a 
Tahis^  addition  has  been  made  by  including  the  f  oreeters  or 
woodrefves  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Tns   Talue  of  Potatobs  imported  last  month  was 

£982,803,  and  £16,987  in  January  last  year ;  while  in  the  same 
month  of  1871  the  declared  value  was  only  £222. 

Wb  leam  that  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Society  are 

about  to  nominate  Dr.  Jobbph  D.  Hooxbb  as  President  of  the 
Society,  in  succession  to  Sir  George  Airy,  who  has  announced 
his  intention  of  retiring  from  that  office  at  the  anniyersary 
meeting  in  Noyember  next. 

At  a  Salb  or  Obohzdb  avp  oxhbb  KiAKts  which  took 

plaee  last  week  at  Mr.  Steyens's  Booms,  King  Street,  Goyent 
Garden,  the  following  prices  were  realised — ^yiz.,  Odonto- 
gUumwok  yeziUarium,  £3  12«.  6d.,  £4  10».,  £6  5«.,  £6  10«.,  and 
£9  9f . ;  Odontogloesnm  Andersoni,  £6  16$. ;  Odontoglosaum 
enspum  (Alexandra),  £2  lOt,  to  £6  15».  Among  Tree  Ferns, 
Diokiionia  antarctica  with  stems  from  6  to  7  feet  high,  brought 
from  £4  lOt .  to  £6 10». ;  Oyathea  dealbata  with  stems 
5  feet  6  inches  to  7  feet  6  inehes  high,  from  £2  5».  to  £3  10«. 
Fine  speeimen  Camellias  also  conmianded  prices  ranging  from 
£2  7«*  6d.  to  £10  lOf .  The  total  amount  realised  was  nearly 
£400. 


WORE  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHXN  OABDBN. 

Tns  eondition  of  the  ground  is  still  unfayourablefor  cropping. 
No  attempt  should  be  made  to  get  in  the  main  crops  where  the 
soil  ia  wet  and  heayy ;  no  time  will  be  gained  by  so  doing.  Per- 
manent beds  of  Asparagut  should  now  be  planted,  and  the  old 
ones  filled-up;  two-year-old  roots  are  to  be  preferred.  Giye  air 
freely  to  that  in  frames,  and  make  other  beds  for  Buccession. 
If  the  weather  permit  plant  out  the  Broad  Beans  in  pots  and 
boxes ;  earth  tnem  uv  after  planting.  Pat  in  another  crop  of 
Windsor  or  Longpod  fieans.  where  there  are  more  than  three 
CauUflowert  under  each  hand-glass  they  must  be  thinned-out 
to  that  number  and  planted  on  a  rich  piece  of  ground;  or  if  the 
Celery  trenches  are  opened  and  manured  the  CauUflowers  may 
be  planted  in  them^  as  they  will  be  ready  to  come  ofl  before  the 
trenches  are  required  for  the  Celery.  Add  fresh  soil  as  the 
roots  of  the  Cucumber  plants  appear  on  the  outside  of  the  hill, 
lay  it  down  close  to  the  side  of  the  frame  for  a  few  days  before 
iMa  required  that  it  may  become  warm.  Put  in  more  seed  for 
BUonnweinnnl  crops.  Herbs  should  now  be  sown,'or  propagated 
hy  diyision  of  the  roots.  Plant-out  the  Pea$  in  pots  and  boxes 
on  a  south  border ;  plant  them  thinly  in  the  rows,  eyen  should 
it  be  necessary  to  shake  the  whole  of  the  soil  from  their  roots. 
If  the  soil  of  the  border  should  be  stiff  and  wet  lay  a  little  leal 
mould  oyer  the  roots.  Successional  crops  should  now  be  got 
in.  It  is  generally  necessary  to  sow  two  or  more  crops  at  one 
time,  unless  the  quick-bearing  kinds  only  are  used.  In  plant- 
ing the  early  crop  of  Potatoee  it  is  of  great  adyantage  to  draw 
deep  drills,  partuJly  fill  them  with  leaf  mould,  then  plant  the 
Potatoes  and  fill-up  wi^  the  same.  Wheneyer  the  produce  of 
Sea-kale  is  cut  from  the  roots,  and  it  1b  not  likely  there  will  be 
more  shoots  from  it  fit  for  use,  dear  away  the  litter  and  cut  the 
long  strsj^i^  shoola  nearly  down  to  the  ground;  this  will 
keep  them  within  the  compass  of  a  pot  or  box. 

YBUIT  OJJU>BX. 

See  thftt  xeoefitly  tmoJiplftiited  trees  «re  not  suif ezing  from 


want  of  water,  a  circumstance  which,  howeyer,  will  hardly 
happen  except  in  yery  dry  porous  soil,  and  in  such  cases  the 
^oond  should  be  mulched  with  decayed  leayes  to  preserye  it 
m  a  uniformly  moist  state.  Get  materials  in  readiness  for  the 
preseryation  of  blossoms  of  fruit  trees.  Where  nothing  better 
or  more  conyenient  can  be  obtained,  Yew  or  Spruce  branches  < 
will  be  of  service  proyided  they  are  so  fixed  as  not  to  be  liable 
to  be  blown  against  the  blossoms.    Bemoye  the  coyering  as  fre- 

rQtly  as  may  be  conyenient  on  fine  days,  so  as  to  fully  expose 
trees  to  sun  and  air. 

VLOWXB  OiJinBlf. 

In  the  flower  garden  many  of  the  spring  bulbs  wiU  be  now 
showing  bloom,  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  on  a  dry  day  to 
hoe  the  beds  oyer  so  as  to  freshen  them  up  and  make  them  a 
little  neat.  After  the  late  frost  the  lawn  should  be  raked  oyer 
with  the  Daisy-rake  to  clear  the  grass  of  worm-casts  and  stones, 
and  to  be  roUed  with  a  heayy  roller  at  least  onoe  a-week.  Where 
the  grass  is  coarse  it  is  a  good  plsn  to  haye  it  mown,  cutting  it 
dose  to  the  ground  at  uiis  season,  and  where  the  herbage  is 
thin  or  does  not  cut  well,  a  little  Dutch  cloyer  seed  should  be 
sown,  and  afterwards  thinly  coyered  with  some  rich  soil.  To 
those  parts  of  the  lawn  which  soon  bum-np  in  dry  weather, 
apply  a  dressing  of  wood  ashes  and  soot  with  a  little  sand,  ana 
if  more  conyenient  giye  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure.  Belay 
or  repair  Box  edp;ings  and  cprass  yerges  so  as  to  haye  eyerything 
ready  for  trimmmg  the  walks  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
fayourable.  Most  of  the  hardy  Boses  being  now  pruned,  the 
beds  may  receiye  their  spring  pressing.  Plants  that  were  much 
infested  with  green  fiy  last  season  may  be  cleaned  of  the  eggs  of 
that  or  any  ouxer  insect  by  syringing  them  with  water  at  the 
temperature  of  160°,  or  by  pamting  them  oyer  with  lime,  soot, 
and  cowdung  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  thin  paint  with  strong 
soapsuds.  This  is  a  certain  remed^^.  But  little  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  past  week  in  the  florist's  department 
owing  to  the  extreme  yariabiUty  of  the  weather,  the  yery 
fickleness  of  which  requires  great  yigilance  on  the  amateur's 
part.  Polyanthuses  ousht  to  oe  procured  without  delay.  The 
following  may  be  relied  on  as  good  show  flowers : — Pearson's 
Alexander,  Buck's  George  IV.,  Bullock's  Lancer,  Hufton's  Early 
Grey,  Lord  Bandiffe,  end  Crownshaw's  Inyincible.  The  seed  of 
Banunculus  must  be  kept  moderately  moist  by  dipping  a  brush 
in  tepid  water  and  drawing  the  hand  oyer  it  to  cause  the  drops  to 
fall  ughtly  so  ^at  the  soil  coyering  it  may  not  be  displaced. 
Make  ready  for  potting  Carnations,  get  the  compost  under  coyer 
the  first  fine  dry  day,  it  being  very  injurious  to  the  layers  to  put 
them  in  soil  that  is  too  wet.  Try  to  grow  some  Pinks  in  large 
pots,  mixing  a  liUle  rough  charcoal  with  the  soil,  the^  wul 
repay  the  trouble.  Pinch  off  the  leading  shoots  of  Pansies  to 
nuuEc  your  plants  stocky.    Top-dress  with  rotten  manure. 

OBBXMEOUSB  ANB  C01VSXByi.T0BT. 

The  time  for  potting  plants  has  now  arriyed,  and  the  greatest 
care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  proper  composts  for  different 
families,  good  niable  loam,  fibrous  tuny  peat,  leaf  mould,  and 
sand  are  the  proper  materials  from  which  compost  for  all  kin^ 
of  plants  may  easily  be  made.  One-third  peatj  one-third  leaf 
mould,  and  the  other  third  of  loam  end  sand  will  make  a  suit- 
able compost  for  young  plants  of  nine-tenths  of  those  in  cul- 
tiyation.  Older  plants  will  require  the  proportion  of  peat 
lessened,  end  that  of  the  loam  increased ;  sandy  peat  alone  is 
used  for  Heaths,  Epacrises,  and  such  like,  but  the  more  robust 
of  these  and  aU  the  Chinese  Azaleas  ought  to  haye  one-third 
leaf  mould  added  to  their  compost.  Two-thirds  loam  and  one- 
third  leaf  mould,  charcoal,  and  sand  form  a  good  compost  for 
Orange  trees,  Neriums,  and  many  other  strong  woody  plants. 
Old-estabiished  plants  in  the  conseryatory  need  not  be  potted 
for  the  next  six  weeks.  Old  plants  in  general  do  not  require 
to  be  so  early  potted  as  the  young  portion  of  the  collection. 

SToyx. 
As  many  of  the  plants  will  now  begin  to  grow,  they  wiU  re- 
quire an  increase  of  heat  and  moisture.  Plants  that  haye  been 
staryed  from  want  of  water  and  pot  room  to  cause  them  to 
fiower  should  now  be  potted  and  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat. 
Syringe  them  frequently,  but  giye  them  yery  little  water  at  the 
roots  until  they  begin  to  grow.  Keep  the  temperature  at  about 
60**  b^;  night.  It  may  be  allowed  to  rise  10''  to  16"*  by  day,  but 
giye  air  at  70°. 

PITS  AND  7BA1IZS. 

The  plants  here  which  hitherto  haye  been  kept  quite  dry  may 
now  receiye  a  gentie  watering  on  some  sunny  morning,  and  be 
encouraged  to  grow  a  Uttle.  Giye  plenty  of  air  in  the  daytime, 
but  coyer  securdy  at  night.  Proceed  with  the  potting  of  the 
autumn  stock  plimts.  and  the  priddng-out  of  tender  annuals, 
which  should  always  oe  attended  to  before  they  become  erowded 
in  the  seed-pots,  and  encourage  the  plants  afterwards  in  a  close 
gentie  heat  until  tiiey  are  established  in  the  new  soil.  Pot 
Timdia  payonia  and  conchiflora  in  light  turfy  soil,  putting  two 
bulbs  into  a  48-sized  pot,  and  placing  them  in  a  warm  frame  or 
forcing  house  until  they  begin  to  grow.  Make  a  sowing  in  heat 
of  (Enothexa  macrocarpa  and  tftraxaoifolia,  two  vezy  uiMfol 
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plMits  which  flower  bMnUfally  in  the  Mitiiiim  if  sown  at  this 
time.~W.  £bah£. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

Thb  weather  has  been  extremely  changeable — ^mild,  frosty, 
snowy ;  but  we  must  be  prepared  for  all  contingencies.  A  loose 
surface  is  always  an  advantage.  For  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  Cauli- 
flowers, &c.,  we  are  sure  wat  a  little  wwrfckce  niifrrin^  was  of 
great  adyantage.  A  small  fork  or  hoe  does  wonders  in  these 
matters.  A  loose  surface  of  soil  keeps  cold  and  heat  out.  Li 
such  weather  as  this,  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  cold  out  I 
How  great  is  the  adyantage  gained  in  the  case  of  Broocolis 
coming  on,  and  in  that  of  youn^  Cauliflowers  under  glasses  I 
The  looser  the  surface,  the  more  mdependent  the  plants  are  of 
the  weather. 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  weather,  we  confldenUy 
expected  frost  and  snow,  now  we  must  act  accordingly.  Pota- 
toes, &o.,  turned  out  must  be  taken  care  of,  no  frost  sllowed  to 
touch  them,  and  yet  not  too  much  heat  allowed  to  get  near 
them.  Bead  and  reread  what  has  been  said  lately  as  to  pro- 
tecting, ooyering,  ^.  We  hays  giyen  there  the  practice  of  a 
lifetime,  and  we  wish  eyery  reader  to  stand  on  the  same  yantage 
ground  as  we  do.  Just  see  what  we  have  said  about  Asparagus, 
Bhubarl^  Sea-kale,  &c.  Plenty  of  them  make  matters  pleasant, 
and  we  haye  neyer  refrained  from  saying  what  is  the  hest  and 
most  economicsl  mode  of  growing  them. 

mVIT  OABPBir. 

Out  of  doors  there  cannot  be  too  much  done  in  the  way  of 

Smning  and  nailing;  but  in  houses,  bear  in  mind,  that  in  such 
ull  weather  beware  of  haying  a  too  high  temperature.  Nothing 
will  thxiye  in  this  dull  weather  if  there  be  extra  heat  giyen. 
Bear  in  mind  that  heat  can  do  wonders,  but  that  it  cannot  make 
np  lor  the  son's  rays. 

OBNAJCBKTAL  DXYABTXIXT. 

Just  see  that  Calceolarias,  ^.,  are  kept  cool.  They  will  stand 
ft  little  frost,  but  the  less  the  better. 

Froteciion  to  Cold  Fits  and  Framet,-^n  the  ISth.  the  snow 
haying  gone  from  the  pits  and  frames  with  no  artificial  heat, 
we  unooyered  for  the  first  time  since  the  eyening  of  the  1st  Inst., 
thirteen  days  and  nights,  and  Calceolarias  looked  ay  well  as  if 
they  had  been  shut  up  for  a  single  night;  no  air,  no  light  had 
been  giyen  to  them  for  that  time.  AllBuch  trouble  ana  labour 
of  coyering  and  uncoyering  were  sayed,  and  the  plants  wore 
much  better  off  than  if  presented  with  different  extremes  of 
temperature,  Ac,  The  only  things  to  be  cared  for  in  such  a 
case,  as  already  referred  to,  is  to  make  sure  that  the  cold  inside 
is  not  so  great  as  to  injure,  and  then  it  should  be  so  cold  as  to 
present  no  stimulus  to  growth.  The  two  longest  periods  we  now 
recollect  of  hayiiu^  sucn  luJf-hardy  plants  coyered  up  was  once 
for  rather  more  than  a  month,  and  in  the  other  case  for  fully 
fiye  weeks.  In  the  first  case,  without  an  opening  for  air,  &o., 
the  plants  were  ss  fresh  as  the  day  they  were  coyered  up.  The 
only  additional  care  was  that  the  litter,  &c.,  remained  on  for  a 
day  after  the  thaw,  and  as  it  soon  was  followed  by  a  fair  amount 
of  sunshine,  a  little  shade  was  left  on  for  a  day  or  two  after  air 
was  giyen  at  the  back.  The  other  case,  in  which  the  coyering 
was  continued  longer,  would  haye  been  equally  successful,  only 
we  had  a  lot  of  smallplants  injured  for  a  width  of  8  inches  from 
the  low  back  wall.  This  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  length  of 
time  of  coyering  up,  as  the  plants  and  cuttings,  with  the  aboye 
exception,  were  safe  and  soimd.  The  coyering,  chiefly  of  litter, 
oyer  the  ^\aaa  was  sufficient;  the  dwarf  waU  and  the  ground 
for  2  feet  m  front  were  so  littered  that  frost  could  not  enter. 
The  back  wall  had  only  a  litUe  litter  and  straw  shaken  looeely 
against  it.  The  ground  close  to  it  was  froaen  hard  as  adamant, 
and  the  frost  also  penetrated  the  wall.  With  a  base  of  8  inches 
at  the  ground,  and  a  fence  of  from  1  to  1|  inch  of  straw  tied  firmly 
against  the  wall,  we  might  haye  bid  defiance  to  some  20°  of 
frost ;  but  in  protecting  the  glass  and  front  wall  we  were  compara- 
tiyely  too  careless  of  the  north  back  wall,  and  the  plants  near  it 
suffered  accordingly.  We  acted  too  well  on  the  principle  of  lock- 
ing and  bolting  the  doors  and  leaying  the  windows  easy  of  access 
to  any  intruder.  We  haye  known  not  a  few  cases  where  plants 
in  cold  pits  were  more  than  amply  proteoted  as  respects  the 
SlAss,  and  yet  the  frost  did  its  work  by  passing  easily  through 
the  brick  walls.  Paradoxical  though  it  seems,  it  is  no  less  true 
^liat  a  porous  damp  wall  of  9  inches  will  scarcely  be  such  a  safe- 
guard against  a  seyere  continuous  frost  as  a  good-seasoned  dry 
boarding  of  2  inches  thick. 

We  shall  not  haye  written  in  yain  if  bur  readers  will  thinfc 
of  the  walls  of  thefr  cold  pits,  if  a  seyere  frost  should  yisit  us. 
A  bnck  IS  a  good  conductor  of  heat  and  cold  alike.  Once  we 
saw  a  cold  pit  full  of  young  plants  of  Camellias  and  TTl«^ifcT^ 
Azaleas  irreparably  injured,  because,  though  the  glass  was  pro- 
tected,  a  temperature  of  22°  below  freezing-point  was  allowed  to 
pass  through  a  4i-inoh  wall,  with  9-inch  piers  eyery  4  feet,  and 
though  the  tops  of  the  plants  seemed  to  suffer  little,  the  roots 
were  injured  by  the  soil  about  them,  rather  damp,  being  frozen 
as  hard  Mi  ft  stone. 


Of  course,  where  there  are  the  means  of  artificial  heat  sneh 
cere  need  not  apply,  though  eyen  then,  in  the  case  of  pits,  a  pro- 
tection to  the  waUs  would  greatly  ease  the  furnace-work  and 
the  coal  bill.  Of  course,  also,  it  is  clearly  understood  that  where 
artificial  heat  is  giyen  to  keep  up  growth,  eyerythine  like  con- 
tinuous coyering  would  be  out  of  place,  though  m  dark,  stormy, 
cold  snowy  days  we  haye  allowea  sucn  coyering  to  remain  on^ 
for  a  day  now  and  then.  All  the  Uffht  possible  under  such  oir«* 
cumstanoes  is  generally  indispensable,  and  therefore,  besideB 
the  requisite  temperature,  cleanness  of  the  glass  is  the  next 
most  important  consideration. 

Fio^tfte.—- Singularly  enough,  we  said  lately  that  these  lost 
thefr  aroma  infrost,  and  welound  it  so  time  after  time ;  bat  the 
other  day  we  picked  blooms  under  snow,  and  found  them  quite 
sweet 

We 'find  that  much  care  is  requisite  to  keep  plants  safe;  ft 
little  litter  will  often  do  wonders.— B.  F. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  EBOBIVBD. 

J.  T.  Bofe,  Broomfleld  Floral  Nursery,  Cecil  Boad,  Kew  Town, 
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George  Poulton,  Fountain  Nursery,  An^l  Boad,  Edmonton. 
— Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seme. 

W.  Montgomery,  865,  Argyle  Street,  and  Haghill  Nursery. 
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EUwanger  Ss  Barry,  Mount  Hope  x\ursenes,  Bochester,  New 

Yoxk.'^Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Pruite. 
E.  a.  Hencierson  &  Son,  Wellington  Boad,  St.  John's  Wood. 
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tural  Seedi. 
George  Tates,  29,  Little  TJnderbank,  Stockport.-— Dstenjiffvtf 

Catalogue  of  Select  Vegetable  a'nd  Flower  Seeds* 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

^^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  priyately  to  aoy  of  the 
oorrespondents  of  the  "  Journal  of  Hortieoltiire,  Oottaft 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  lii^f 
are  subjeeted  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
oommunications  should  therefore  be  addressed  eoUVy  to 
The  Editon  of  the  Jownal  of  HorticuUure,  dte.,  171,  JPIssI 
Street,  London,  E,C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  np  on  tha 
same  ^eet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  prompfly  and  oonyeniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  oommunications.  Also  neyer  to  send  more-  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N3.— Many  questions  most  remftin  nnaoiwered  until  next 
week. 

Boois  (G,  r.  A).— Tlie  voi^  yoa  namt  osa  bo  oMsiasd  throoi^  soy  bo6k- 


FauiT  or  Cnoiiu  jajomica.--**  In  s  fowign  ostalogne,  ths  Ji^psa  <)n1miSi 
Ohwnomeleo  (PjdoQis)  jftpopios,  ia  rdonrnimmdwl  u  jiMLag  sa  azfltlknt  fratt 
for  prMMnriag.  Do  700  know  aiiTthliiff  »boat  it  ?  Home  jean  a«o  the  frniioC 
P/xus  Jsponiea  vm  thus  reoommended.  I  tried  It,  and  found  it  rvrj  bad. — 
0. 8."  Anj  infozmation  in  reply  vill  obliga  us,  bat  as  fiur  aa  wt  know  it  Is 
not  injnxioua,  but  Tery  unpalatable. 

Bulbs,  Ac.  (A  Toung  Begimner^—W*  cannot  giT«  botaaloal  flaflnitfams. 
BTary  elenMotaiy  book  on  botany  eontaine  them. 

SxA-KALs  BLAMoanra  (P<f«r).— Tba  8ea*kalevill  eoma  In  natDnQy,'or 
veiy  nearly  ao,  by.tka  third  week  of  Mareh;  bat  weaboold  at  onee  pat  on  the 
pota,  and  eorer  at  laaat  enooi^  for  a  fortnight'a  aapply,  aalng  leaTaa  or  other 
tnat«irialB  that  would  afford  Joat  a  alight  wannth.  Withoat  thia  wa  fav,  tf 
the  weather  be  eold,  or  froaty  at  ni^t,  yoa  will  be  diaaapolnted.  For  a  laAar 
vagsHj  eorer  the  pota  with  litter  of  aome  kind,  for  thoo^  the  aon  woald 
warm  the  pota  by  day,  a  ahaip  froat  at  night  woulddaatroy  Khe  tender  ahoota s 
beaidaa,  you  moat  cxeladethe  lia^t,  and  on  that  aeeount  aumethe  pota  ahoold 
be  oorerad  ap  with  litter,  patting  it  on  the  pota  ao  aa  to  hang  over  them,  ant 
cxfllnde  the  Ui^l.  Aahaa,  aawdnirt,  or  any  other  non-heating  material  wonM 
anawar,  bai  we  preler  the  long  Utter  Joat  to  oorer  the  pota,  laatlag  the  lntar> 
Twing  apaeea  bara. 

Salt  tob  Kixohbh  GiBDair  {Nemo),'~Oym  tmsoA  japaeea  yon  usy  sow  a* 
the  rate  of  twenty  buahela  per  aere. 

HxBBAOBovs  PAoma  {J.  r.,  BffAuO.— Too  ooold  obtain  thmiof  aoyof 
the  jpindpal  floriata  who  adTertiae  in  our  eoiumna. 

DuooMAX.  OoBDoM  TiLAnmio  fin  lainffiir)  ThflmnraTicnmnatbatiew, 
the  ffiioatoT  deflection  of  the  branahea  is  daairabla. 

OocuKBBBS  ni  OBxxiiBovas  (P.,  Sto.|brtf).— Unlaaa  yoo  keep  yoor  sraaa 
houae  cloaer  and  wanner  than  ia  either  aanal  or  good  for  naenhouae  jiunta- 
the  Ouoombera  in  pota  will  not  pleaae  yoa.  Two  good  Unda  are  Yolonteer 
and  Telegraph.  For  oat-door  eoltare  Stoekwood  Bidge  ia  good.  Poittnff 
Feme  in  leaf  moald  withoat  the  admixtan  of  aand  ia  not  pradent ;  aaeh  aofi 
beoomea  too  oloae.  Sandy  peat  two  parts,  and  one  pari  aandy  fibrooa  kMOia 
with  a  fourth  of  ailTer  aand,  foam  a  aaitablesBixtaie.  Wt  cannot  name  the 
plant  from  the  fragment  yoa  aent  aa. 

BsooMXAS  noM  8sKD  {A  Towiff  Beader).—'rbB  aeed  of  these  being  Toiy 
*SBsU.wt  ahoold  sttiUMite  the  lailsMlSBl  year  to  loQdaap«OT«li«.  l)iahi 


k  • 


JODBlflL  OF  HOBTIOnLTDBE  AMD  OOTTi.QB  QABOBlOa. 


puii  light  nil 


i'SS 


lb*  r«t  ta  oW'tUrt  Hi  aMh 
[iMl  n-H-  ihi  Juln^i.  iiil  mi 
CO*  pHI  Mn^  pHt,  ban  >  p 

vnn.  piw  tl  twttr,  UKt  ■«««  mounMIT.  ttallar  ui*  hmi  n«lf.  wm 
•MwalHtlaTSTlDiaollimcUMtHdM.  Hxa  Uh  pot  la  >  botb^  U  TIT  to 
•tV,  kMp  )Bat  sdlM,  and  46lM  boo  brigfat  nn,  ■>  h  to  Ihhb  lb*  niaidtf 
Inr  taioHBt  ntvint.  wUah  afeMM  k«  lu  wUb  >  Mr  Aiw-niMd  <n>t«la(- 

K.  Tb»  M*di  al  thi  KslMmta  di;  ba  acm  In  tba  hih  nj.  Xiap  thaa 
ba  bMbad  naar  U»  glaai.  and  timiH  ■  modnU  uuDuat  ol  air :  taka  lara 
lba>ibaacildaim4baaaoa4iT.DaT,aiitliaotb«bHill,inddaDiriUi  wati  idH 
vhea  the  nadUiwi  caa  b*  h^wjuj  pat4tf  iliiglj  Id  uuU  pou  uid  nUan  lA 
Uiabetbad.ihadiiwaarikaaFlBCalMa.  Wbaa  tb*r  ■»  kio'Ids  tnalj  adnlt 
afc.—jMbaaUiaBiwtaiBoWwMhlhait^ant  th>  aou  lauora  Itaa  plaBl* 
toaatoraaDdiDsaanoUMlriinwUi.  Tba  Katorariaa  ibMild  ba  hatdnad 
«aU  off,  ud  zamoiad  to  m  ^amhoua  ta  Bold  frama. 

Fntomi  Cdltuu  |0.  N.  A.i^-Tbajaia  fmpacatadb]'  antU^i,  wbleh 
BtrlkatnaljUms^MtthaniMma'.  Thnib«iM1»labanaffwlth tmlDliila 
and  tba  gioolsi  pobit,  and  Um  la»aa  ibiHld  bt  nmorad  bov  U»  loswt 
potnt.  Inaart  uiam  nmid  Un  ildgi  of  •  pot,  at  ilnglT  la  tha  uoaUaat  ilia  of 
tat,  1b  aasdr  Bhnu  past  two  mita.  oaa  put  flMoi  hnua,  and  ball  a  paft 
aaab  ot  and*  Imlrai  n  BBall  and  iUnr  aaod.  Inaat  bb  to  tba  aasood 
]olal,  and  plaaa  Ib  a  boSoB  baM  of  TE°,  aotarlog  alUi  a  taiod  or  btf-glaaa, 
■Bd  hiiilBg  aleaa.  Ttaaj  wtn  aooB  mot,  aad  iboDld  ba  ihlltad  into  lanu 
■Ota,  or,  U  tha  plaata  an  pot  iwutd  tba  iddai  ol  a  pot,  pot  (baa  off  fbulr. 
UbW  (aUbUsbad  tbaraboald  ba  kipt  lalharnimar  aad  aloHr  loi  a  time 
tbBB  (ddar  plaala.  FtlUnla  aigjmBaora,  Hka  tha  OjmnwataabjnuBa,  la  gmnn 
van  In  pasa  atool  <  iBebea  deep,  dninliig  lollf  1  laehai  deep,  and  afnalUnt 
atw  Iha  dninace  a  thtai  law  oC  ^hagmiBi  «  ioii(h  paal ;  than  biins  the 
asfl  vail  np  aboTB  the  Am,  oioe^  TOODdlBg  It  to  the  aaotra,  ud  pnaa  ffentlj, 
bat  Doi  iBj  di^tlj.  The  ttdl  ^umld  aoDalal  of  t«o  parta  aandv  ffltaDaa  poat 
lean  up  Twf  Ur,  DDa  part  flbrocu  aacdj  loam  alio  torn  op  Toa^h^,  half  a  wt 
aadi  ttanoal,  teal  nil,  and  voeka  broken  np  rather  Bmall,  and  efba-aliLh  of 
aaiw  Bud,  U»  wbola  vail  mliad.  Pal  in  tba  plaDia,  earanl  In  a  paa,  Ualn 
the  iboota  orar  the  nrlaea,  aad  keep  raaola^  uolet,  nrinldlBfl  urathead 
tvkaa  fr^laj,  and  affordlof  a  ibolat  almoapbaiai  vlUi  ihada  from  bilflbt  mo- 
lt iBeeBidi  In  a  itofe. 
bbouHRTi  Bdi  {1.  W.).—K  TKT  EMt  lam-eotta  box  B  laat  tong,  Ilka 


«  ogBTbig,  mv  ba  obtafaial  for  lOa.  or 
uiaaa  ana  of  a  atul  noca  arnala  dtal^a> 
II  OoLTDBB  (^V.  0.). — fiippeaitnuBa  ar*  pm- 

_, . Ota  ba  tahaa  ntt  aboU  lUa  Uina,  or  whaa  tboj 

n  liUJaiilnf  to  B0«,  plinafl  hi  naall  pota,  and  pot  in  a  gantla  bottom  beat 
jt  a  law  waika  In  Islr.  oi  whan  tba  pota  an  full  of  loota.  aUn  the  plaute 
l&to  4(- loch  pota,  and  forward  them  la  a  brlik  beat>_Tlth  bd  abandiiieaof 
f.jyti.1^     'Hifl  plant  aneeaeds 


*,  tttaat  tha  BoMnre  and  plaea 

. ,^.—t  BO  man  watat  than  wm  kaup  (hem  Item  aagBlng  dnrthe 

vhitB;    Ibj  an  atora  planta.    Should  tha  iaaraa  fall,  gl^a  w  waiar  op  to 
tUnaij,  theo  pot  ind  plaee  to  a  hotbed. 
Boa-ruNT  Paoir  {A  Ynttg  Krndir),— Tha  bnlt  of  thi  Xgs-plant  la  not 

Bdi  eoQnti7  tor  coiiodtr  or  omaimt.    Tha  •aadahcdld  tuaownlnabMbad 
h,  Hanh  or  April,  and  the  plania  treated  aa  Vegetable  Hamwi,  plaotine 

PviiABOoinDira  to  FuiirsB  nr  Jm  iWiirttt  fffU). — Thaj  ahoold  not  be 


Tma  Bob*  (Turnniirl.— The  BmuDar  Bsaaa  on  thslr  own  roots  we  ahoold 
Bot  troohla  absol  bnddlnc  or  HmftlOK,  for  it  li  llkelj  thej  would  xln  ;oa 

tramming  Uie  grcnnd.  and  manorlDU  It  well,  and  tfaeo  planting  with  Par- 
liatiiali  and  Ta^asoDtail  Boata.  Thej  will  aflord  joo  fat  frealor  latiifaetion. 
Tuai  un>  RiimicuLlfiiMB  (rJfnJ.—The  Iilaa  will  n»oeed  In  a  warm 
border  out  of  doon  If  pntactad  from  Hrere  Iroata  bf  a  mntchlng  ot  laaiia- 
Tb«  ho«d*r  nut  ba  light  aud  dir-bnt  tbi?  nnat  he  well  waleiedlndrT 
awlliiii  Tht  dHold  In  lhl>  oaia  ba  plasted  S  biebM  daap-  Tha  Baunn- 
mliiaaa  ihiiBld  ba  pUatad  aboat  1  inghaa  daap  in  good  rloh  lonin7  loU  aboot 
d  liMilMa  ^art,  maVfiiir  a  diiU  aboat  S  Inobea  deep-  potting  aonit  aand  at  the 
bottom,  wd  than  nluing  tba  iwta  elawa  downward!,  and  nnaalDg  tbam 
■boot  bntf  tba  daplh  of  the  elawa  Into  tba  groond.  Plaaa  a  Hill*  aand  orar 
eacb  iwt,  and  make  lorel  vlth  BolL    Water  traatf  altac  th«T  "  botton  "  or 

Bbowbni.    lalta  i ""  ' ' " '  —  '— — 

swarin  dijHud  In 


Here  tbif  ibonld  ba  kepi  raolat.  and  lian  air  modtnlal;  at  flnt,  in 

it  wf tb  warm  waathar,  and  haidaning  wall  off  ' 

they  mar  bajpab  oat  along  with  other  baddiog 

aboot  tba  midilla  ol  Angnal  In  pani  In  a  gtMnho 

vben  large  enon^,  and  wlBler  on  afa^Taa  la  tba  „. 

Iroafroat.    Tba  plasta  are  potted  In  It-hiab  poll 

aail7  In  Anil,  tbej  are  ablhed  Into  »-lv^  —-  - 

pinebed-ofl  rip  ta  Uaj ;  the;  are  then  , .     „_ _, 

noath  hi  a  flowaring  atata.    Tba  Latia-Hawarlnf  PTiamldal  la  tba  Tarletr 
moatlf  empkmd.    BioeV-'—" ' -•■--•i >.— "  ■ 


poU  in  Fabmaij;  In  Han 
4,  and  all  the  Aower-aplkf 


pMlUw-off 
Hanb,or~ 


SSW-J 


OonriBg  at  tha  Ubh  .  ...     . 

i\3,  and  In  SaidamlMf  iboold  be  taken  np  and 

>  •- ■■-limlnaaalaahaalnafiaina. 


potted  alnglj  In  S-lnehpoU,  to  be  plimged  to  tha  j 

Than  Uu;  an  lo  noau  onr  the  whiitr,  pleUnc-oii  au  «■>  min  at  amv 
fng  parta,  giving  air  lreel7  In  mild  waathar  bj  drawlng-off  tha  Ui^ila,  but  n^ 
plaelng  them  whao  It  la  Mid  and  wet;  when  mlnj,  tboa^  tha  ll^li  are  to 
ba  on,  thej  ihoald  ba  lUlad  at  tba  baak.  AfOrd  tha  protMion  ol  nuta 
onr  the  llghta  In  aanr*  waatber.  In  Fabnui;,  or  aa  aooa  aftarwaida  aa  tba 
■aatbar  la  laToarabla,  ahlft  Into  4-ineh  goti,  ratomliu  Iham  to  the  bama, 
bnt  thlitlni*  the  plania  ar*  not  lo  be  pTimind-  Admit  air  baalj,  and  ptut 
oat  at  tbeeodot  Aptll,ariarllarlf  DUd.  The  Brompton  In  aavlat,  pu|da, 
and  wblu  vaiiatiaa  l«  good,  alao  Kn^aor  and  Intarmaakta  ia  radooa  abndaa 


TLUVDIO  AU-UUI 

IT  to  a  tnUl)  agalsM 


at  thar  will  anobeed  admirably  In 


U  not  Bower  waU 

drarrwaU.    Wa 
iBjallka. 


X  planUng  VInaa.     We  aappoaa  70a  wlQ  be  able  to 
end  of  April,  bafing  the  bordir  and  all  rttAj  lot  Iham 


plant  the  VInaa  b;  the  end  of  April,  bating 

67  that  time.    Until  than  wa  ^ould  keep  _   — , — . 

aahea  nndnr  tha  protaatlon  of  a  wall  or  fenee,  pnwnrlog  them  now,  and  prun- 
ing ao  that  tbaj  will  ban  length  of  anaa  anfflident  lo  raaeh  Iha  raftan.    Thar 
will  not  hat  grown  lOBab,  U  at  all  bafon  Ma;,  whan  wi  ahoold 
■    nlanl  ibaa  oat,  and  If  tbij  hen  ihoola  linage  long  all  tha  batlar- 
baaa  ptgiad  that  TInaa  angoUa  aa  wall  ^anlad  atto  tbef  ban 


I  iboald  baplanUda 


a.    Hw  will  anaeaad  la  the  plaea  ... 

la  iboobt  IwTe  bean  Ranted  In  Oetobar, or, betlar,notte{l and  k«t  In  a 

1  frnnasr  pit,  with  protaetlon  taring  tha  wtntar.    Both  ara  nrj  ftka.    It 


HmNnnTra  un  Sncu  n  Xuar  Bunn  {BabieriAti't  OankMr).— 
na  MIlliWMitti  b>  Hhj  and  Juw  flowaring  ihoald  be  aown  la  Fabmarx  on  a 
BaBUahotbad;  kaap  tba  planta  naar  tba  glaaa.  and  wbaa  tba;  an  bUBB 
■uoiA  to  baaole  thn  ihoald  ba  potlad  alnglT  In  amall  poti  and  nclaeed  la 
ihiliMlnil  iiidH  i1nj liiiiiiim  wlalillihii  aiiiTliaii  IBlnH  iIm  |inH  wflli  innH. 


la  when  thaj  are  dormant.  On  taming  tha  VInoa 
,~. «  H_  r-— .  •^■aBtaiigla  tha  loota,  apraad  tham  out,  and  oo'i- 
*1tb  good  latber  Iku  aoll,  and  gin  a  moderate  watering  with  wati 
al  a  temperatora  of  VT.  Tha  Vlnea  will  nqulre  a  Tear  to  beODii 
eatahUibad.  nan  tba  aoallneaa  of  tba  boaaa  wa  ahoold  prate  It  fr 
Onoomber  eahar^  aad  jaa  ean  bare  planta  la  nadlneea  to  plant  ot 
by  Iha  tlna  tba  honaa  Ii  Ibuabad,  ratting  tham  In  a  botbad.  Wit 
ordinar?  traatmut  joa  will  ban  Cnenmbara  In  abaal  alx  weeka  afU 
planting,  and  the;  will  cnatlnaa  to  bear  Ihroo^oal  the  amunar,  c 
until  thiiv  an  raplaaed  br  planta  lor  winter  fndtlng,  II  roa  hai 
ifon  will  ba  able  lo  grow  planta  nr'~"" —  -*--  ^ '--■ ■■--- 


n  naiAil  for  planta 


planu,  bat 
-The  plant  alunild  be  ont  down 


HiiBOTEtinnTa  TuArniiT  (B. 

BOOB  after  Oowitlngi  and  kept  raihe ^ 

or  two  long,  and  than  ba  abilted  bito  a  laiBer  pi... 

eo^oDi  walmngi  aad  a  molat  atnuephere.  If  not  Aovariag  pmnanow.  It 
tba  parta  nmnd  an  jDiuB  ritaotairttb  ftrm  wood,  tba*  wUI  itrlkatra^  It 
Inawtad  la  laadT  aoll  and  ^aiad  In  a  gaedla  botbad,Bhadlng  tnoa  brJ)ih>  ann. 
Tba  jaaaa  ihoota  but  ba  atuppad  to  gin  a  toah;  haMI,  bat  tha  atoppios 
moat  not  be  praotlied  after  Jiilj,fn  tha  flowert  are  borne  on  last  year'a  wood, 

ir  taking  off  Sia  etnb^  ri4e  iboota  aftar  thaj  baoome  flan,  bQl  whilst  the 
plant  la  In  growth,  huertltig  la  sandy  toil,  plaoing  in  a  boHom  liaat  of  lifiy 
aithn  kaipteg  sloaa  ai  miring  with  a  ball-glan,  and  ahading  from  bri^ 

«r,  cat  (ha  plant 


ihlft  It  ihoald  ba  potted  again  abont  tba  mld^aof  Jooa.  Anj  IrTBgnlaritlea 
of  growth  may  he  etopped  np  lo  the  middle  of  Julj,  bnt  not  af  lerwarda.  For 
onttluga  take  tha  polnta  of  tha  Tonng  aboots  after  tber  baoome  ratbar  Urm. 
Tha  ahiotatabbjAaota  an  Iba  heat,  trim  tham  of  laaTaalo  halt  the  langtb 


with  allfar  aand  to  the  dapih  ol  fnllj  balfan  inch,  preaa  Arm,  and  ^re  a 
gentle  watering-  Let  tba  pole  etand  a  lew  hoora,  than  pnaa  gantlj,  and 
aoaln  water ;  aflar  the;  have  tlcod  far  a  night  inaert  the  eattlngi  ronnd  the 
aid«e  and  plaee  them  ui  a  ekee  pit  or  frame,  eonrlug  the  onttinga  with  a  ball- 
glaaa  nating  on  tba  aand  Joal  within  tba  rim  ot  thi  pot-  Soip  oloaa  and 
ihadtd  from  auu  until  the;  are  rooced— thle  joa  will  know  bj  Ibelr  growjng 


JdUlt  tba  tna  m?  oai^llT  nail 

nb  m  aoma  dacajed  ll^t  tnilf  loam-  Lima  In  tba  aoU  Wl 
■a  the  treaa  to  eanker-  Cat  aaaj  tha  naakattd  potion  u 
■  tba  wound  wltb  graMng-waL- 


pnnwblta  Bowsra, }oa would, donbtleei, ha  .  ._ 

pBHit,  bat  a  large  penantage  woold  differ  In  eohnir-    Than  ha 
•laaadlnglT  Bna  lAdta  wlaUae  alhibltad  at  tba  u 

lasBtlr.    enowflaka  aiUbtted  laitjear  bad  a  Bret-elai 

RbtbI  HaUealtanl  Boidetr,  aad  while  Parleetlni,  a  moat  anperb  Taria^, 
BlaoraoelndtbebkbaatawaidglmbTtbaiamBSoalalT,  DO  FibnaiT  lib. 
It  WBB  aant  br  Hr-  Little,  ot  TwiakatibatiL    Aaj  ol  the  targa  ae*.limnn  oooU 


Duuna  Vt>»  (Bt.  Sri^Id),— This  maj  be  done  an 


1(M> 


aOU&HlAL  OF  HOfittOUtifOBE  AND  COtTAafil  OAItDfilfflR. 


[  tfatattiy  flf ,  lS7i 


of  ndphor,  and  •  imall  portion  of  soot  to  *  qnari  of  soft  Tr«t«r.    Add  a 
mtlo  eUj  to  thldcon  it.    Apply  it  to  tho  Vine  with  »  tanuh,  rubbing  it  well  in. 

Thsucomxtbr  (W.  JT.).— Probably  any  mathematical  inatrament  maker 
coold  pat  it  ri^t.    If  not  yoa  most  write  to  the  maker. 

Nambs  of  Plastb  (Old  8uh$erib€r).^lf  Jostieia  ipeeioea, Soxb.;  3,  Gold* 
ftuaia  iaophylla,  Nee4 ;  8,  Hibbertia  etricta.  {8ub$eriber).—l,  Orohid,  Ca- 
lanthereetita;  3,Billbeif^  probably  B.  Leopoldii,  bat  qmonymy  is  maeh 
oonfased;  8,  bend  when  m  flower ;  4,  A  Basoaa  or  MyrsipfayUam,  bat  flowera 
aro  reqairad.  (If.  A,  S.)» — We  eannot  name  garden  varietiea  of  Crotoni  espe- 
dally  from  a  single  leaf.    (/.  P.).— Leaeopogon  lanoeolatoe. 

FOULTBT,  BEE,  AHD  naEOH  OHSOHIOLE. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD  AND  THE  PROFITS 
DERIVED  FROM  IT. 

Mb.  Kxvabd  B.  Edwabds,  Sam  Fawr,  Bridgend,  Sonth  Wales 
deliTered  an  excellent  lecture  on  this  subject  before  the  members 
of  the  Breoonshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  The  whole  lecture 
is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  as  will  oe  judged  from  the  following 
extracts : — 

**  That  poultry  is  unprofitable  stock  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit. 
I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  comparatively  few  poultry-keepers 
can  be  said  to  realise  any  profit  worth  considering,  and  that  a 
large  proportion  keep  them  at  a  loss.  But  what  I  wish  to  show 
you  is,  not  that  poultry  must  necessarily  be  profitable,  but  that 
under  certain  conditions  they  may  be  made  the  most  profitable 
stock  connected  with  the  farmstead;  and  that  imless  I  can 
satisfy  you  that  under  the  conditions  laid  down,  poultry  is 
capable  of  returning  a  very  considerable  profit,  why  uien  I  can 
only  advise  you  to  keep  as  few  as  possible  and  not  stultify  your- 
self by  keeping  a  lot  of  hungry  unprofitable  birds  which  you  are 
ever  ready  to  admit  do  not  pay.  An  insufficient  number  usually 
is  kept  to  make  it  worth  t^e  while  of  the  farmer  to  give  syste- 
matic attention  to  them.  Secondly,  conscious  that  they  don't 
pay,  they  are  grudged  their  food  and  are  neglected;  and  we  all 
Know  that  any  stock  which  is  neglected  can't  pay.  Thirdly,  the 
breed  of  fowl  kept  has  become  degenerated  by  continual  crossing 
and  breeding  in-and-in.  The  size  is  too  small  and  useless  as  a 
meat-producer,  and  its  degeneration  has  reduced  the  number  of 
its  eggs  to  a  minimum.  Fourthly,  chickens  are  hatched  at  aH 
seasons,  late  rather  than  early ;  and  fowls  are  allowed  to  live 

Sast  their  profitable  age,  although  it  is  well  known  that  to  pro- 
uoe  good  and  profitable  fowls  tney  must  be  hatched  early  and 
not  allowed  to  live  beyond  that  age  at  which  their  profit  ceases. 
"  We  want  more  eggs  and  better  fowls,  and  we,  the  British 
public,  have  a  right  to  look  to  you  (the  farmers  of  Great  Britain) 
lor  the  supply  of  the  ecws  and  poultry  we  are  at  present  obliged 
to  look  abroad  for.  We  are  daily  importing  into  this  country 
from  abroad  considerably  over  one  million  and  a  half  of  eggs  per 
day  or  a  total  of  583,000,000  in  the  twelve  months,  and  miilions 
of  money  are  annually  paid  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  for  these 
articles  which  the  British  public  have  a  right  to  look  to  you  for. 
I  have  said  that  the  degeneracy  of  fowls  from  continual  crossing 
and  breeding  in-and-in  nas  reduced  the  size  of  our  fowls  and  re- 
duced their  egg-producing  powers.  In  confirmation  of  what  I 
say  I  ask  yon  to  go  to  any  country  market  and  purchase  an 
average  couple  of  fowls  oostmg  say  Ss,  6d.  or  4«.  the  coujAe ;  put 
them  into  tne  scales  and  you  will  find  6  lbs.  will  weigh  down 
your  precious  birds,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these 
birds  nave  cost  their  owner  every  farthing  he  gets  for  them. 
Now  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  what  I  call  a  fowl — a  bird 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  ipiproving  agriculturist^  and  one 
that  when  tried  in  the  balance  will  not  oe  found  wanting.  Here 
we  have  the  huge  Brahma  cocks,  Houdan  and  Creve  hens,  and 
Muscovy  Ducks.  Let  me  ask  you  to  weigh  these  birds,  and  yon 
will  find  the  hens  average  18  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  per  couple,  and  the 
Ducks  22  lbs.  per  couple.  Now,  I  ask  you,  what  such  birds  are 
worth — ^honestly  worth — ^in  the  market  ?  You  may  say, '  Oh, 
5«.  t^e  couple ;  *  a  fowl  is  a  fowl  '—shan't  give  more.'  I  may 
also  argue  with  yon  and  say  a  sheep  is  a  sheep,  or  a  cow  is  a 
cow,  and  I  shan't  give  more ;  and  if  I  stubbornly  refuse  to  give 
way  to  reason,  you  will  find  it  equally  difficult  to  prove  to  me 
that  your  improved  breeds  of  sheep  or  oxen  are  better,  or  worth 
more,  than  tne  little  mountain  sheep  or  cattle.  I  fireely  admit 
that  such  large  weighty  fowls  cost  more  to  produce  than  small 
ones,  but  I  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size  and  value  they  do  not  cost  per  lb.  one-half  what 
the  small  scampering  denizens  of  the  &rmyard  cost.  Up  to  the 
age  of  two  months  tne  larger  breeds  cost  but  little  more  to  rear 
than  the  smaller,  and  the  cUfierence  of  cost  afterwards  up  to  the 
time  they  are  sold  is  not  much  greater.  These  larger  oreeds, 
such  as  Urdves,  Brahmas,  and  Hondans,  grow  far  more  rapidly 
and  fatten  more  freely  than  mongrel  stock,  and  time  is  money  in 
the  poultry  business  as  in  everything  else.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  first-class  poultry  of  the  best  improved  breeds  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  of  about  id.  per  lb.,  when  everything  is  tucen 
into  consideration,  and  such  meat  will  readily  command  lOd,  to 
It.  per  lb.  in  the  market,  and  if  this  be  bo  can  it  be  said  there  is 
no  profit  to  be  reaUaed  from  poultry  ? 


"  We  must  now  come  to  the  more  important  consideration  as  to 
profit  frt>m  the  production  of  eggs ;  it  is  as  egg-producers  we 
must  look  for  the  chief  profit  from  fowls.  I  have  said  degeneracy 
of  breed  lessens  the  egg-producing  powers  of  the  bird.  I  think 
all  will  admit  who  have  given  any  consideration  to  the  subject, 
that  taking  the  number  of  fowls  of  all  ages  kept  in  a  farmstead, 
the  average  number  of  eggs  produced  from  each  fowl  does  not 
exceed  eighty  or  ninety  in  the  year.  This  is  the  usual  estimate 
given  for  mixed  and  crossbreeds  of  common  fowl  of  all  ages. 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  certain  breeds  lay  far  more  eggs  ^an 
other  breeds ;  for  instance,  Spanish  are  known  to  lay  ifar  more 
than  Dorkings,  and  Hamburghs  far  more  than  either.  Keep 
a  breed  that  shall  lay  more  eggs— in  fact,  keep  those  breeds 
that  lay  most  egn.  iNow  ss  egg-producers,  in  quantity  no  breed 
has  ever  exceedea  the  Hamburgh,  which  will  average  220  to  240 
eggs  from  each  bird  in  the  year ;  Leghorns  and  Andalusiians  we 
may  average  at  220 ;  Hondans,  180  to  200 ;  Spanish  and  Minorcas 
200.  When  we  compare  this  yield  against  the  eighty  or  nine^ 
produced  by  the  common  fowl,  you  will  readily  admit  the  ad- 
vantsHges  end  importance,  in  a  profitable  point  of  view,  of  keep- 
ing a  breed  that  is  a  known  and  acknowledged  prolific  en^.iayer. 

"  Then  again,  as  to  the  production  of  meat.  The  Houdan  and 
CrSve-CoBur  are  found  to  attain  maturity  very  much  quicker, 
and  upon  less  food,  than  our  common  fowls,  and  the  flesh  is 
far  superior.    The  Crdve  can  be  reared  and  fatted  fit  for  table 


inferior  to  it.  The  Houdan  is  the  Dorking  of  France,  highly 
esteemed  as  a  table  bird,  combining,  as  it  does,  considerable  egg- 
producing  powers  with  excellency  of  flesh.  The  Brahma  Pootra, 
that  huge  Asiatic  fowl,  so  hardy  in  constitution,  and  so  well 
suited  to  our  variable  climate,  is  fast  becoming  a  great  favourite 
in  this  country,  as  shown  by  the  thousands  that  are  now  annually 
exhibited  at  out  poultry  shows.  This  huge  fowl  attains  a  weight 
of  12  to  14  lbs.  (each  bird).  Its  chief  value,  however,  is  for  cross- 
ing purposes,  as  it  imparts  to  other  breeds  size  with  great 
constitutional  powers.  Such  a  large  bird  must  necessarily  be 
somewhat  coarse  in  the  bone,  and  owing  to  this  it  is  much  used 
for  crossing  with  more  refined  breeds ;  by  so  doing  its  coarse- 
ness is  recmced,  and  a  superb  table  bird  produced,  combining 
size  with  quality  of  flesh,  and  plenty  of  it.  Again,  as  winter 
layers  no  breed  can  excel  the  Brahmas.  They  are  said  actually 
to  lay  more  eggs  in  the  winter  than  in  summer,  and  we  all  know 
the  value  of  new  laid  e^gs  in  mid-winter.  Another  advantage 
the  Brahma  possesses  is,  that  by  being  a  winter  layer  the  hen 
becomes  broody  in  the  early  spring,  at  which  time  chickens 
should  be  hatcned,  and  at  this  time  oroody  hens  axe  scarce,  as 
other  breeds  are  then  only  commencing  to  lay,  and  become 
broody  too  late  in  the  season  for  hatching  pullets  to  lay  through 
the  following  winter.  The  great  size  of  the  Brahma  hen  enables 
her  to  cover  fifteen  or  sixteen  eggs,  and  she  invariably  proves 
herself  a  good  and  careful  mother. 

**  To  make  poultry  really  profitable,  it  is  clearly  necessary  to 
keep  a  breed  tnat  arrives  quickly  at  maturity,  is  easily  fattened, 
ana  attains  considerable  size,  when  the  production  of  meat  is 
the  object  sought,  and  to  gain  this  end  it  will  be  well  to  set  np 
a  stock  of  Creves,  Houdims,  and  Brahmas,  and  by  iudiciouB 
crossing  you  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  large  and  profltaole  fowl, 
very  little  inferior  in  size  or  weight  to  ordinary  market  Turkeys. 
When  the  production  of  eggs  is  the  object  nought — and  it  is 
from  eggs  the  chief  profit  from  poultry  must  be  sought — ^it  is 
necessary  that  you  set  up  a  breed  of  prolific  egg-layers,  birds 
worthy  of  the  name  of  '  every-day  layers '  or  eveuastmg  layers.' 
Brahmas  for  winter  eggs  and  hatching  your  early  ohicsens, 
Leghorns.  Houdans,  Andalusians.  Minorcas,  Spanish,  and  Ham* 
burghs,  all  or  any  of  them  may  oe  kept  for  the  unfailing  pro- 
duction of  e^in  any  quantity — these  breeds  never  desire  to  sit, 
but  lay  contmuously  until  their  moult.  The  cost  of  tearing  a 
chick  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  shell  until  it  attains  a  market- 
able age  (say  fourteen  to  sixteen  weeks)  does  not  exceed  ISd.  to 
the  fanner,  as  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  obtains  their 
necessary  food  at  wholesale  prices.  Well,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
weeks,  you  have  a  fowl  or  cnicken  weighing  6i  lbs.,  or  11  lbs. 
the  couple ;  such  chickens  will  realise  over  8*.  at  9d.  per  lb. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  such  a  price,  for  yon  can 
yourself  see  the  market  quoted  weekly,  and  that  fine,well-ltitted 
chickens  command  1«.  per  lb.  in  most  of  our  large  towns ;  and 
poulterers  are  always  ready  to  give  an  extra  2d,  per  lb.  for  a 
large  well-fatted  chicken  in  preference  to  smaller  birds.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  in  keeping  fowls  for  the  production  of  meat, 
to  keep  a  sufficient  number,  as  the  trouble  is  much  the  same  to 
rear  and  send  six  or  eight  dozen  to  market,  as  to  send  one 
dozen,  and  a  small  number  will  not  pay  the  necessary  trouble 
and  attenticm. 

"  The  cost  of  rearing  a  chick  to  the  average  laying  age,  say 
seven  months,  does  not  exceed  1«.  6(2.,  she  then  commences  to 
return  a  profit  for  her  food,  and  during  the  following  two  jeais 
will  produce:  Hamburghs,  440;  Houoans,  Leghorns,  and  An- 
dalusians, 400  eggs  per  bird.   I>nxisg  these  two  years  each  bird 
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'Will  coBt  Ton  on  an  averaffo  Id,  per  hoad  per  week,  allowing  them 
to  be  well  fed.  Fowls  that  have  a  good  grass  run.  as  most 
farmers'  fowls  have,  can  be  kept  in  nrst-olass  condition  at  this 
cost,  for  it  must  be  remembeied  that  fowls  gather  a  consider- 
able  quantity  of  food  for  themseWes  at  no  cost  to  their  owner ; 
thej  consume  quantities  of  green  food,  such  as  grass,  also  seeds, 
waste  grain,  kernels,  worms,  slugs,  gnibs,  flies,  &c.  Such  feed- 
ing, added  to  the  1  lb.  or  18  ozs.  of  grain  per  week,  will  be  found 
ample  for  the  largest  fowls.  I  purchase  nearly  all  the  grain  I 
give  to  my  fowls  at  retail  prices,  snd  I  find  that  my  fowls  cost 
me  less  than  Id.  per  week  per  head.  Now  let  us  come  to  the 
debtor  and  creditor  account :  Cost  of  rearinjg;  chick  to  egg-pro- 
ducing age,  Is.  6^. ;  two  years'  feeding  at  Id,  per  week,  St.  Qd., 
total  cost,  10a,  2d.  To  set  on  the  credit  side  we  have,  say  440 
egps  at  9d.  per  dozen,  £1  If.  6d. ;  the  value  of  the  hen  killed  at 
this  age,  at  the  rate  of  4^2.  per  lb.,  2*.  6<2. ;  total,  £1 10«. ;  add  to 
this  the  value  of  its  manure  during  the  two-and-a-half  years 
(and  on  the  value  of  fowl  dung  I  shall  have  to  say  more  further 
on),  allow  1  oz.  per  day  of  drv  dung  to  each  fowl,  wUl  give  3a.  4<2., 
at  5a.  per  cwt.  This  added  to  the  J^l  lOa.  brings  tne  total  to 
£1 13a.  4d.,  as  the  return  from  each  fowl  killed  at  the  age  of  two 
and  a  half  yean;  deduct  expenses  or  costs  incurred,  10a.  2<2., 
and  we  have  a  nett  profit  frem  each  bird  of  £1  3a,  2d.,  or  over 
2D0  per  cent. 

"  I  may  mention  that  careful  experiments  have  been  made 
more  than  once,  and  which  have  proved  that  the  application  of 
1  cwt.  of  fowl  dung,  has  equally  beneficial  effects  upon  certain 
crops  as  1  cwt.  of  best  guano.  Does  not  this  i>oint  to  the  impor- 
tance of  economising  and  utilising  the  manure  of  fowls,  and 
especially  in  cases  where  large  numbers  are  kept  ?  How  seldom 
do  we  find  the  manure  of  fowls  utilised  aa  it  should  be ;  as  a 
rule,  they  are  allowed  to  roost  about  here  and  there,  and  even 
when  confined  to  a  hen-roost,  how  seldom  if  ever  is  the  manure 
gathered  and  applied  in  any  profitable  way.  Fowls  should  be 
provided  with  a  comfortable  hen-roost  ana  nesting-house,  and 
the  bottom  should  be  strewed  with  2  or  8  inches  of  dry  powdered 
garden  mould.  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  as  the  moist 
aroppings  of  the  fowls  fall  upon  the  dry  dustv  mould  the  latter 
has  the  effect  of  at  once  deoaorialng  it,  and  Keeping  the  house 


"  I  beg  to  conclude,  hoping  that  by  drawing  attention  to  this 
important  though  neglected  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  I 
may  induce  you  to  give  fowls  a  fair  trial,  and  I  also  trust  that  I 
have  succeeoed  in  convincing  you  that  although  it  be  true  that 
'  fowls  don't  pay,'  it  is  equally  true  that  they  do  pay,  and  that 
under  certain  specified  conditions  they  not  only  pay  but  actually 
return  a  larger  profit  than  that  reansed  from  any  other  farm 
atock."  

BRAHMA  CHARACTERISTICS. 

WcuL  you  or  some  one  publish  the  right  standard  for  judging 
Brahmas  ?  Or  can  a  subscription  be  raised  amongst  amateurs 
to  know  what  are  the  right  points  ?  I  am  induced  to  trouble 
yon  because  I  want  to  know  what  to  breed  this  season,  and  be- 
cause I,  after  sending  birds  to  five  shows  this  year,  winning 
first  at  Portsmouth,  first  at  Swansea,  second  at  Southampton, 
and  highly  commended  at  Lowestoft  and  Wolverhampton,  am 
now  told  at  a  sixth  show  that  I  am,  so  says  the  Bev.  G.  F. 
Hodson,  disqualified  because  of  vulture  hocks.  What  is  vulture 
bock  ?  and  in  the  interest  of  the  fancy  do  kindly  insert  this. — 
Hesibt  Feast. 

rWe  reprint  from  a  former  number  an  illustration  of  the 
vnlture  hock.  The  vulture  hook  is  the  projection  of  feathers 
behind  the  knee,  and 
inclining  toward^  the 
ground.  Some  judges 
consider  it  a  fatal  defect, 
and  we  have  always  la- 
mented that  conclu- 
sion, for  we  admire  such 
feathering,  and  it  is 
usually  found  on  fine 
specimens.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  three  or 
four  absolutely  re- 
quired characteristics, 
and  three  or  four  ab- 
solutely fatal  defects  in 
each  variety  of  poultry  should  be  agreed  to  by  a  committee  of 
our  best  judges.  All  minor  qualifications,  and  that  most  im- 
portant one,  good  condition,  must  always  be  left  to  the  judges 
discretion. — "Ens,  ] 


POULTRY  STANDARD  CHARACTERISTICS. 

I  AM  very  glad  to  find  that  exhibitors  are  taking  up  the  matter 
ei  having  a  fixed  "standard"  of  points,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
they  will  succeed,  as  I  am  sure  one  is  wanted,  if  not  by  the 
judges,  at  all  events  by  exhibitors.    I  for  one  shall  be  glad  to 


have  such  a  standard  established,  and  hope  that  secretaries  and 
committeemen  will  help  us  by  not  engaging  the  services  of 
those  judges  who  decline  to  award  the  pxizes  by  the  standard. 
For  instance,  I  will  refer  to  Golden-penciUed  Hamburgfae,  a 
breed  which  is  very  much  on  the  increase,  and  of  which  I  am. 
and  have  been  both  a  breeder  and  exhibitor.  You  will  find 
some  judges  awarding  their  prizes  to  cocks  with  a  bright,  deep, 
and  nob  golden  bay  colour,  and  others  to  those  of  a  rich  deep 
red.  Now,  which  of  these  is  correct,  and  which  are  we  to  breed 
for  ?  Next,  with  regard  to  the  tails,  some  prefer  black  tails, 
some  black  edged  with  bronze,  and  some  bronze.  Now,  what 
are  we  to  do  ?  I  consider  that  it  is  now  absolutely  necessazy 
that  some  fixed  standard  should  be  established.  There  is  stiU 
another  point,  but  this  does  not  concern  Hamburghs  alone,  and 
that  is  trimming,  and  more  especially  the  combs.  Are  we  ta 
trim  birds'  combs  or  not  ?  Do  the  judges  intend  to  disqualify 
comb-trimmers?  I  hope  they  will.  Now,  I  was  at  a  show 
lately,  and  both  first  and  second-prize  birds  were  trimmed  in 
comb,  and  the  owners  confessed  it. — ^A  Hambuboh-bbeedeb. 

WHO  WAS  THE  JUDGE  AT  HANLEY  SHOW? 

Do  not  imagine,  O  ye  Judge,  whoever  you  may  be,  from  the 
above  heading,  that  a  disappointed  exhibitor  is  about  to  blow 
off  his  pent-u^  wrath  through  the  columns  of  **  our  Journal."* 
The  question  is  asked  for  the  following  reasons  : — There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  .correspondence  and  talk  respecting  the 
naming  of  the  Judges  in  the  prize  list,  so  that  people  maj 
know  beforehand  who  is  going  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  their 
birdsj  and  so  enter  or  not  as  they  think  proper.  While  con- 
sidering this  a  matter  of  indifference  as  a  rule,  believing  that  at 
all  good  shows  the  services  of  good  judges  will  be  secured,  I  do 
think  exhibitors  have  a  right  to  know  who  the  Judges  were 
after  the  Show  is  over.  Upon  receiving  the  catalogue  of  Hanley 
Show  and  finding  I  had  won  a  prize,  I  naturally  looked  to  see 
whom  I  had  to  inwardly  thank  for  the  honour  so  obtained,  foi^ 
unfortunately,  being  in  the  fag-end  of  the  prize  list,  I  found 
very  little  besides  the  honour  left  by  the  time  the  birds  got  back 
to  Bristol.  From  beginning  to  end,  however,  I  could  not  dis- 
cover any  official  names  but  those  of  the  Committee,  Ac.,  and 
"  Veterinary  Inspector."  Now,  why  name  the  latter  gentlemaa 
and  not  the  Judges  ?  Thinking  the  information  I  wanted  would 
certainly  appear  alter  the  report  of  the  Show  in  the  Journal^ 
I  patiently  waited  a  week  for  that  invaluable  paper,  but  was 
again  disapnointed.  Now,  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Hanley  Show  had  any  reason  lor  this  omission,  and  I 
pen  these  few  words  more  with  the  hope  of  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  other  committees  to  this  important  subject,  than  with 
anjr  intention  of  finding  fault.  Exhibitors  are  a  sensitive  race 
of  individuals,  and  everything  should  be  avoided  which  would 
be  likely  to  raise  suspicion. — ^£.  Cambbidox. 

[We  have  msny  complaints  about  this  Show,  the  most  serious- 
is — "  That  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Teebay  were  appointed  Judges,, 
but  that  they  both  received  notice  tliree  days  oefore  the  Show 
that  their  services  would  not  be  required ;  and  that  a  party  httS 
either  all  or  part  of  his  birds  left  in  his  hampers."— Edb.] 

COLCHESTER  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  on  the  19th  and  20th  inst.,  at  the  Com 
Exchange  and  Public  Hall,  buildings  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  very  attractive  prize  list  brought  out  msn^  birds  which 
we  should  have  thought  would  have  been  now  enorely  devoted 
to  breeding  purposes. 

The  Dorktnga  were  very  good  classes.  Among  the  Greys  a 
good  pen  of  Darks  was  first,  they  also  secured  the  cup;  and  a 
pen  of  Silvers  was  justly  second.  The  White  were  all  ex- 
tremely good,  the  first-prize  birds  well  deserving  the  admiration 
they  received.  The  Cochin  entries  were  few  in  the  Buffs ;  the 
third-prize  pen  of  Lady  Gwyder's  contained  some  good-shaped 
birds,  but  they  were  a  litue  faulty  in  colour,  otherwise  they 
would  have  secured  the  best  position.  Cochins,  any  other 
variety,  comprised  only  three  entries.  The  first-prize  pen,  a  pair 
of  Whites  from  Mr.  Woodgate  were  good,  bt^t  the  hen  was  a 
little  out  of  condition.  The  Dark  Brahmaa  contained  twelve 
entries.  The  first  and  second  prizes  went  to  some  healthy- 
looking  birds,  but  we  should  have  much  preferred  the  thiru- 
prize  pen  had  the  birds  been  in  condition,  but  they  showed  such 
signs  of  overwork,  that  we  were  pleased  to  see  them  superseded, 
as  we  think  they  have  brought  sufficient  honours  to  their  owner's 
yard  to  deserve  a  little  rest ;  and  if  this  warning  is  not  accepted 
the  owner  will  have  no  right  to  complain,  if,  on  tne  next  occasion, 
they  are  passed  without  notice.  The  Light  Brahmas  were  a 
miserable  collection.  Among  the  Spaniah  were  some  first-class 
birds,  the  winners  being  in  fine  condition.  A  good  pen  of  Mr. 
Jackson's  arrived  too  late  for  competition,  otherwise  they  would 
probably  have  secured  a  place.  The  Oame  classes  contained 
some  handsome  birds,  the  Beds  being  shown  together;  all 
the  prizes  went  to  the  Browns.  The  first-prize  pen  of  Mr. 
Foster's  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  notioe,  ana  the  birds 
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seem  to  haye  improved.  The  Dnokwings  were  poor,  and  in 
the  "  Any  variety  class/'  the  winners,  a  pair  of  Piles,  were  the 
only  hirds  worthy  of  a  prize.  Now  we  come  to  the  **  despised  " 
Malaya ;  here  they  had  a  class  to  themselves,  and  out  of  the 
twenty-five  classes  in  which  the  schednle  was  divided,  only  five 
aecored  a  larger  entry.  The  hirds  in  quality  were  equal,  and 
many  excellent  judges  thought  them  superior  to  any  others  in 
the  Show.  There  \vill  he  little  douht  of  their  receiving  the  re- 
cognition BO  many  of  their  breeders  desire,  if  they  be,  when- 
ever opportunities  occur,  as  well  represented  as  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  HambwghSf  with  the  exception  of  the  Silver- 
Smcilled,  were  numerous  and  above  tine  average.  Game 
antams  were  better  in  numbers  than  quality,  two  or  three  of 
the  best  birds  were  sadly  out  of  condition.  In  the  class  for 
Bantams  of  any  other  variety,  a  charming  pair  of  Blacks  secured 
the  first  prize.  The  French  class  did  not  contain  an  indifferent 
pen,  and  the  Judge  must  have  been  sorry  he  had  not  more 
prizes  to  award  them.  The  first  prize  for  Aylesbury  Ducks 
went  to  a  pair  entered  at  £S  Sa.,  a  bargain  that  was  eagerly 
60ught  for. 

Tne  Pigeon  entries  were  few  and  the  exhibitors  very  select. 
The  "points  cup"  in  lieu  of  increasing  the  attraction,  appears 
to  have  frightened  all  the  small  exhibitors,  who  are  really  the 
sinews  and  backbone  of  a  show,  and  without  wishing  to  open 
the  question  of  principle  with  regard  to  ''points  cups,"  the 
result  of  this  Show  proves  a  very  strong  prejudice  exists  against 
them,  and  until  this  be  removed  committees  would  best  study 
the  interests  of  their  shows  by  declining  such  presents,  however 
tempting,  until  they  become  more  popular;  in  thia  instance 
only  nineteen  exhibitors  with  sixtv-eignt  entries  competed  for 
the  forty-five  prizes  offered  in  the  fifteen  standard  dasses  which 
commence  the  Pigeons.  Facts  like  these  are  stronger  than  any 
arguments  which  can  be  adduced  with  regard  to  this  subject. 
In  both  classes  of  Carriers  Mr.  Fulton  had  an  easy  victory ;  in 
the  first  class  the  cock  was  a  little  spout-eyed,  otherwise  he  was 
a  superior  bird.  The  Pouters  contained  some  fine  specimens, 
Mrs.  Ladd  here  dividing  the  honours  with  Mr.  Fulton.  The 
Tumblers  were  pretty,  Mr.  Ford  showing  an  exquisite  pair  of 
Mottles.  The  Owls  contained  but  two  entries,  the  first-prize 
birds  alone  were  worthy  of  a  prize.  The  Dragoons  deserve 
•pecial  notice,  the  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  going  to  birds 
worthy  of  the  breeders'  reputation.  The  other  classes  were 
very  limited  in  numbers,  but  each  contained  two  or  three  good 
l>iras. 

The  Babbits  offered  a  very  favourable  contrast  to  the  Pigeons, 
all  the  classes  being  well  filled,  and  the  competition  very  dose ; 
the  Himalayans  were  particularly  strong,  nineteen  entries. 

The  classes  for  Caqe  Birds^  &c.,  also  received  good  support, 
and  commanded  a  full  share  of  attention. 

J>oviKna%,-^Coloured.—'U  Cup,  and  8,  F.  Parlett.  Orrat  Baddow.  S,  Wren 
and  Pftfre.  Lowestoft,  kc,  W.  Jaoobs,  Oreenttead,  ColehMter.  White.  —  1, 
Mlas  Fairtaurst,  Onnskirk.  2  and  he,  J.  Bobixuon,  Gantang.  8, 0.  E.  CreM. 
well,  Bagahot. 

Cocjo^B.— Cinnamon  and  Bitf.—l  and  Cap,  T.  F.  Anad«]l«  Oowley  Monnt, 
8t.  Helen's.  8,  Henry  Lingwood,  Barking,  Needtaam  Market.  8.  Lady  Gwydyr, 
&*T^*J^^t^'*>'  <****»*  varieUf.—l,  E.  S.  a  Woodgate,  Pembory,  Tnnbrldge 
■Well*  (White),   a.  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury. 

Brahxas.— Dark.  —  1,  Cap,  and  S,  Horaoe  Llagwood.  Creating,  Nefdham 
Market.  8.  T.  F.  Anideil.  M,  Rev.  J.  O.  B.  Knight,  Danbnry.  Chdmsford.  e, 
H.  Dowsett,  Pleshey,  Chelmsford ;  T.  F.  Hawkins,  SmaUbridga.  Light.— h 
LadyOwydyr.   2.  R.  Falton,  New  Cross.  London.   B,H.DowBatt. 

SPAKisn.-l  and  Cup,  J.  Boulton,  BristoL  8,  Nichols  Bros.,  Cambarwell.  8, 
K.  NewbitL  Bpworth.    hc»  F.  Waller,  Wood  Green. 

QAUK.—Blaek-breaMted  and  other  Beds.—l  and  Cnp,  W.  Foster.  Deal.  8,  W. 
J.  Ashley.  Worcester.  8.  W.  Adams,  Ipswieh.  he.  w.  Foater;  H.  B.  Martin. 
SlPlr^^n'*  •  ^'  Jeken«  Bltham.  Duekming,  and  other  Oreyt  and  Blues,— 1,  J. 
W.F.Fit<jh,Eomford.  8,  W.Foster.  8,  J.H.  Salter,  Tolleshuntd'Arcy.  Any 
other  variety.-l,  J.  H.  Salter  (Pile).  I  and  8.  B.  Swann.  Colchester  (BUck 
and  StreakT-breasted  TeUow,  and  Blaek  and  Brassy-winged). 

MAX^r->l,  ReT.  A.  G.  Brooke,  Bhrawardine.  ^  J.  Hinton,  Warminster.  8, 
Bev.O.  F.Hodson,  North  Petharton.  he,  3.  8.  Booth,  Chesterfield;  F.  Hard- 
ing. Clapton,    e,  J.  S.  Booth. 

HAMBVWinB.—Ooid-9pangled  — 1.  W.  A.  Hyde,  Ashton.fmder-Lyna  %  J.  BolUs- 
son.  8,  L.  Wren.  He,  T.  Walker,  Jan.,  Denton ;  J.  Robinson.  BUver' 
spangUd.—l,  J.  B.  Bly,  Lowestoft.  3,  J.  Rolllnaon.  8,  J.  Wright,  Norman- 
stone,  he,  Ashton  A  Booth,  Mottram.  e,  Mrs.  W.  Groom,  Ipswich ;  J.  Robinson. 

Hambubohs.— GoM-pmHilcd.— 1  and  Cup,  C.  J.  N.  Row,  Melford.  8,  W.  K, 
Tiokner.  Ipswich.  8,  J.  Ecbinson.  he,  W.  Bearpark,  Alnderby  Steeple,  e,  J. 
BoUinson.  Silver-peneilled  —1  and  8,  B.  Norton,  Town  Mailing.  8,  J.  Robinson. 

Gamk  BAXTAMs.~Blaek-brea$ted  and  other  Beds.— I  and  Cup,  R.  Newbitt  8, 
W.  Adams.  8.  W.  B.  JeAries,  Ipswich,  he,  W.  Boateher,  Notiing  BUI :  J. 
Mayo,  Gloucestar ;  W.  Adams ;  W.  8.  Marsh,  c,  G,  Ganrod.  Anv  other  variety, 
—1,  R.  NewbiU.  8.  W.  Adams  (Dnckwing).  8,  Miss  B.  P.  Frew,  Kirckaldy. 
ne,  G.  H.  French,  Hallow,  Worcester. 

BJMTAUA.—Laeed.—l  andSL  G.  F.  Hodson.  8,  J.  Andrews,  Sonthand.  Any 
other  variety.— I,  J.  Mayo  (Blaok  Rose-oomb).  8,  H.  B.  Smith,  Brooghton, 
IJeaton.  8,  G.  B.  Pranda,  Romford  (Black),  he,  T.  E.  ThlrUa,  Lowestoft 
(BUokl.    e,  B.  H.  Aahton,  Mottram  (Blaok). 

FasHCH."-!,  W.  Dring,  FaTersham.  8,  Mrs.  J.  Croas,  Appleby  YloaragSk 
P^,^'  h  ^v.*j  Fowler,  he,  Bev.  N.  J.  Ridley,  Newbury ;  W.  Catlack,  Jan. 
Littleport ;  C.  J.  B.  Mais,  Clifton,  Bristol ;  W.  BurrowsLPlss ;  W.  Boutcher. 

Pox.AXDs.-l  and  8,  W.  K.  Patriok,  Waat  "Wnch.  8,  W.  Bearpark.  he,  C.  J. 
Ewcn. 

Airr  oTma  Vakett.— 1.  T.  Walker,  Jun.  (Black  Hamborghs).  9,  H.  Allen, 
Wood  Gre#n  (Cuckoo  Dorking).  8,  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley  (White  Li«hom)  he,  R. 
S.  8.  Woodgate:  J.  Watkins.  Maiden  (Friesland);  B.  Loft,  Woodmansey 
(Sultana);  G.  Anderton,  Aoarington  (SoltaasJ:  W.  Day,  Colchester  (Breda). 

Ducks.— Bo«eii.—l  and  8,  F.  Parlett  8,  H.  Dowsett  he,  T.  F.  Upsher, 
Sutton,  Ely.  Ayle$bury.'-l  and  8.  J.  K.  Fowler.  8.  G.  Kirby.  Any  other 
^riety.—l  and  8,  W.  Boutcher  (Maivlarin  and  CaroiUiias).  8  and  Jhe,  H.  B. 

^  Snxnra  Czjisa.— Cocto.— 1,  F.  Parlett  (Coloorad  DorUng).  8,  H.  Dowsett 
(Dark  Brahms).  8,  J.  H.  Salter,  he,  W.  K.  Patrick  (Polands) :  0.  J.  B.  Maia 
(Dark  Brahoa);  IJaaft.  Datton,  Colaliaatar  (Buff  GocUa);  Ladj  Gwydyr ;  T. 


Docwra,  Colcheater  (Black  Bad  Game);  W.  J.Mayell  (Dark Brahma),   e,  W. 
Rayner,  Ipswich  (Brown  Bed). 

Sbllino  Glass.— H«iia—1,  Rev.  8.  Phillips  (Dark  Brahma  pulleta).  8,  F. 
Parlett  (Coloured  Dorking).  8,  H.  Dowsett  (Dark  Brahma),  he,  Ber.  8. 
Phillips,  Castle  Hedinffham  (Dorking  Pullets) :  W.  Cntlaek,  Jun.  (Black  Ham- 
burgh Pullets):  C.  J.  Ewen  (Creve-Coenr) ;  J.  Wright  (Buff  Cochins;;  J.  Jekea 
(Duckwing);  T.  Docwra  ( Blaok  Red  pallets)  (8).  c,S.  Swan  (Black-breasted 
Game) ;  C.  J.  Ewcn  (Bantams). 

PIGEONS. 

CAaanita— Cock.— 1  and  3,  B.  Fulton,  New  Cross.  8,  H.  Yardley,  Binning* 
ham.    e,  E.  F.  Wilson,  Brighton.    Hen,—1  and  8,  R.  Fulton.    8,  £.  F.  Wilson. 

Pouters.— Cocfc.—!  and  a,  R.  Fulton.  8,  H.  Pratt.  Lozells,  Birmingham,  he, 
Mrs.  Ladd,  Calne ;  H.  Pratt.    H«im.— 1  and  8,  Mrs.  Ladd.    8,  R.  Falton. 

TuMBLKBS.— iilmoarf.— 1  and  8,  R.  Fnlton.  8,  J.  Ford,  London.  Any  other 
variety,  8horU/aced.—l,  J.  Ford  (Black  Mottled).   2  and  8,  B.  Falton  (Mottled). 

OwLB.— 1,  R.  Fulton.    8,  J.  T.  Cat«r,  Colchester. 

Fantails.— 1,  J.  Walker,  Newark.  8,  O.  E.  Oreaawell.  8,  J.  F.  LoTeraidge, 
Newark. 

Jacobins— 1, A. A. Vander Meersch. Tooting.   8 and 8. R. Falton. 

Tubbits.— 1. 0.  E.  CresBwell.    2.  J.  T.  Cater.   8.  A.  A.  Vander  Meerach. 

Babbs.— 1,  ft.  Fulton.    8,  W.  H.  Tomlinaon.   8,  J.  T.  Cater. 

NU.NS  —1,  Rev.  A.  G.  Brooke.    8.  H.  Yardley.    8,  K.  Fulton. 

Tbum PETKBB.— 1,  R.  Fnlton.   8  and  8,  C.  Norman,  Westerfleld,  Ipswich. 

Draooons.— 1, 2,  and  8,  F.  Graham,  Birkenhead,  he,  8.  Holroyd,  Oldham ;  K 
FuUon.  N 

Maopixs.— 1,  H.  Yardley.   8,  J.  T.  Cater. 

Any  othbb  Vabixty.— 1  and  8,  A.  A.  Vander  Meerroh.  8,  E.  A.  Eles,  Sonth- 
wold  (Fire).  A«,T.  D.Green,  SaAronWalden  (Runts);  C.  J.  Ewen,  Fnlham 
(aiWer  Rants);  E.  A.  Elos  (Silyer  Bants) :  J. H.  WatUn.  Hereford;  H.  Yardley. 

AK-awBuvs.— Working. —  J,  J.  W.  CoUinson*  Halifax.  8,  J.  J.  Sparrow. 
London.    3,  J.  T.  Galey,  Colchester. 

Sklltno  Class.— I,  J.  Walker.   8,  J.  T.  Cater.    8,  C.  Norman  (Tnunpetera). 

Distinct  Vabieties.- JSetf  Pen  of  Three  Pairs.—!  and  Cnp,  B.  Fnlton.    %  A» 

A.  Vander  Mecraob. 

CAGE  BIRDS. 

NoBwxcH.— Cbar  Tellow.—l  8,  and  8,  Collinson  ft  Aldan.  l^nrowBton.  he,  T. 
Fenn.  Ipswich ;  J.  Barweli,  Jun.,  Northampton ;  Lamploagn  ft  Bezson,  Derby. 
e,  T.  Fenn  (3).  Clear  Buff.—l,  i,  and  8,  CoUinson  ft  Alden.  vhe.  Lampions^ 
and  Bexson  (3).    e,  T.  Fenn. 

NoKwicH.— JIfarJted  or  Variegated  Tellow.—l.  T.  Fenn.  8,  8,  and  keJOolUa- 
son  ft  Ald«n.  e,  J.  Mann,  Barton-on-Trent.  Marked  or  varieaated  Bvff.—l 
and  8,  Collinson  ft  Alden.  8  and  e,  T.  Fenn.  he,  CoUinson  ft  Alden ;  J.  Goode. 
Leicester. 

NoBwioH.— 7eUotr  Greeted.—!  and  8,  T.  Fenn.   8,  he,  and  a,  GolUnaon  and 
Alden.    B'iff  Greeted.— I,  CoUinson  ft  Alden.    8,  J.  Goode.   8,  Lamplongh  and 
Bexson.    he,  CoUinson  ft  Alden  (8) ;  W.  Holmes,  Nottingham,   e,  R.  Hawman 
Middlesborough ;  Wright  ft  Middieton,  Northampton. 

BXI.OIAN.— 1  and  8,  J.  N.  Harrison,  Belper.    8  and  kc  T.  Fenn. 

lxLijai.—Qoldenr»pangled  —1.  J.  Taylor,  Middlesbrough.  8,  W.  Wataon.  jnii.. 
DarUngton.  8,  R.  Peolo,  Maldon.  he,  W.  Watson.  Jun. ;  J.  Taylor.  Biher'' 
»pangletl,—\,  J.  Taylor.    8,  W.  Wataon,  Jon.   8,  J.  N.  Harrison.    Ac,  T.  Fenn.   e, 

B.  Poole ;  B.  Hawman. 

CxNiiAMON.- 1  and  8.  Collinson  ft  Aldan.  %  J.  Taylor,  he,  R.  Poole ;  B.  Haw- 
man :  Lamplongh  ft  Bexson  (8). 

Amy  othxb  Vabibty  or  Oanaby.— 1,  J.  Brown,  ]na.,  Penrith  (Coppy  Oraa^ 
8,  GolUnkon  ft  Alden  (Crested  Cmnamon).   8,  J.  N.  Harrison. 

McLxs.— C2«ar  QotdAneh.—!,  R.  Hawman.  Anv  other  variety.—!  and  8*  T. 
Fenn  (Variegated  BufT  Goldfinch  Mule).  8,  J.  Goode  (Greenfinch  and  CanaryjL 
he,  J.  J.  Harding,  Budbury  (Goldfhaoh). 

BBx.Li2f o  CisAtt.—Pair,—Priee  not  to  exceed  Us  —!  and  8,  GoUinaon  ft  Aldaa. 
8.  he,  and  e,  T.  Fenn.  Coek.— Price  not  to  exceed  lOa.— 1  and  8,  Collinson  and 
Alden.   8  and  he,  T.  Fenn.    e,  W.  N.  Cater. 

Fobbion  Bibd  ob  Bibds.— 1.  B.  A.  Bles  (Pennant  Lory).  8,  T.  Fann  (Pair  of 
Australian  Love  Birds).  8,  Collinson  ft  Alden  (Bed-headed  Cardinal),  he,  Miaa 
H.  Catchpool,  Colchester  (Grey  Parrot);  E.  A.  Elen,  Colchester  (Bulla  Bulla); 
G.  Bensley,  Colchester  (Pair  of  Love  Birds) ;  ColUnson  ft  Alden  (Australian 
Parakeets),  e,  M-  Smith  (Green  Parakeet) ;  H.  Kent,  Colohester(Green  Parrot) : 
P.  Reilly  (Australian  Cockatoo);  D.  Gooding  (Green  Parrot) ;  w.  N.  Cater  (Pair 
of  Jara  Sparrows). 

Bbxtish  Bimns.- 1,  C.  E.  Cater  (Great  Spotted  Woodpecker).   8,  J.  Fowlea, 
Colchester  (Thrush).   8.  J.  M.  Harrison,   he,  OolUnaon  ft  Alden  (Bnllflaah).   e 
W.  N.  Cater  (Blackbird). 

BABBIT& 

Lop-SABEn.— 1,  J.  Cranch,  St  John's  Wood.  %  F.  Banks,  London.  8,  A.  H. 
Basten,  HnIL  he,  C.  J.  Bentall,  Maldon ;  J.  ft  A.  Wearer,  Leominster;  A.  B. 
Basten. 

Hm AX.ATAir.— 1,  S.  BalL  Bradford.  8,  G.  C.  Hutton,  Bradford.  8. 8.  O.  ft  A. 
Hudson,  HnU.  he,  8.  Ball ;  W.  H.  Tomlinson,  Birmingham ;  S.  G.  ft  A.  Hod- 
son,   e,  W.  J.  Mayell.  ToUeshunt  d'Aroy. 

Any  othsb  Vabibty.— 1,  A.  H.  Easten  (SllTer-Grey)-  8,  J.  F.  Farrow,  Romford 
(Angora).   8,  F.  Banks  (Dutch),    he,  A.  B.  Simpiun,  Waterbeach  (Silrer-Grey) 
W.  I>onkln,  Drifiield  (Angora) ;  8.  G.  ft  A.  Hudson. 

SBX.LINO  CI.4SS.— 1,  J.  F.  Farrow  (Lop-eared).   8,  J.  Cranch.   8,  A.  W.  Woo 
mor,  Colchester,    he,  W.  J.  MayeU  (Angora). 

JuDQEB. — Poultry  and  Babbits:  Mr.  Teebay,  FuUwood, 
Preston.  Pigeons :  Mr.  J.  Percivall,  Peckham.  Cage  Birdt : 
Mr.  G.  Moore,  Park  Street,  Northampton. 

BRADFORD  PIGEON  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  25th  and  26th  inst.,  in  the  St.  George*8 
HidL    The  following  is  the  list  of  awards : — 

Cabbiebs.— Cock.- 1.  G.J.  Taylor.  2  snd  8.  B;  Fulton,  vhe,  G.  E.  DntArwortli ; 
J.Thompson :  R.  Falton.  e,  G.  J.  Taylor:  H.  Tardley  (8).  ff^n.- 1, H.  Tardlay. 
2  and  8,  R.  Fnlton.    vhe,  0.  L.  Gilbert  :W.  Harvey,    e,  H.  Yardley':  B.  Falton. 

PouTEB.— Cock.— 1,  2,  and  8,  G.  J.  Taylor,  vhe,  W.  Hanrey ;  R.  Fnlum  (8). 
he,  G.  J.  Taylor  (8) ;  Mrs.  Ladd;  W.  Harvey  (8) ;  W.  Bidley.  e,  G.J.  Taylor (8); 
B.  Fultoo :  H.  Power.  Hen.—!,  W.  Harvey.  8,  G.  J.  Taylor.  8,  B.  Fulton. 
vhe.  G.  J.  Taylor  (2) ;  B.  Falton  (8) ;  W.  Harvey ;  W.  Bldlev.  he,  G.  J.  Taylor ; 
W.  Harvey. 

TuMBi.tn».—Short-faeed.—Almond$.—l  and  2,  R.  Falton.  8,  J.  Ford.  vhe.Q. 
J.  Taylor;  H.  Adams,  he,  H.  Adams,  e,  R.  Falton  ;  H.  Yardley.  Jny  other 
varietsf.—l  and  8.  R.  Fnlton.  8  and  vko,  G.  J.  Taylor,  he,  H.  Yardley ;  G.  J. 
Taylor,    e,  R.  Fulton :  G.  J.  Taylor. 

1xjiKBVKnB.—Long'f<ued.—Alnu>nd9  or  Mottled.-!,  W.  Harrey.  8,  J.  Ford. 
8,  G.  J.  Taylor,  vhe,  W.  Harvey  (8) :  D.  Riddihough.  jun. ;  J.  Dye :  J.  Ford ;  G. 
J.  Taylor:  E.  C.  Stretch ;  H.  Yardley  (8).  he,  W.  Harvey;  R.  Fulton ;  D.  Riddi- 
hoQgh.  jun.  (8).  e,  J.  Watta ;  G.  J.  Taylor  (8) :  H  B.  Hanson  (8) ;  D.  Riddihon^ 
Jan. ;  F.  Mack.  Any  other  variety.— i,  J.  Watts.  8,  D.  Riddihough.  Jun.  8,  J. 
Dye.  vhe,  D.  Riddihough.  jun.  he,  R.  Fnlton ;  G.  J.  Taylor :  J.  W.  Uarling ;  A. 
Bently ;  W.  Harvey ;  J.  Ford ;  A.  Jaokaon ;  U.  Yardley.  e,  J.  Watts ;  J.  Ford; 
W.  Harvey. 

Owhs.— Foreign.— !,  B.  Fnlton.  8  and  8.  T.  W.  Townaon.  9he.  R,  Falton ;  T. 
W.  Townson.  no,  G.  J.  Taylor  (8).  BngUsh — LB.  CUy-  8,  A.  ManfinaU.  8.  A. 
N.  Dodda.  vhe,  B.  Brierlev ;  M.  E.  Lee.  he,  J.  Dye :  A.  MangnaU ;  E.  Rhodes  ; 
H.  G.  Poole,  e.  Ward  ft  K nodes ;  H.  Jennings ;  8.  E.  Kettlewell :  W.  Harvey; 
J.  W.  Bdffe ;  R.  Clay  (8) ;  H.  Yardley ;  G.  E.  Sawdon :  T.  Oddie :  J.  Ingram. 

BABsa.— 1.  B.  Falton.  %  9,  and  vhe,  R.  Wade,  he,  J.  Lister ;  R.  Fntloa.  ^e,  B 
Fulton    C.L.GJlbart. 


; 
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T»i;mPCTBii»»~y«p  3V»«.— !•  V  ud  e,  R.  Fulton.  •,  O.  L.  GlllMrt  vhe^, 
Bmilcy.ivn.  ^W.Har?eyjSk  OW  Tm>«.— 1.  W.  Gamon.  a,K.Fnlt<m.  8.W. 
Hmrrcy.   vke,  W.  Harrey ;  H.  Tudley.    he,  W.  HAirey ;  J.  AniiiBtexuL   c,  O.  J. 

J^coBnti.— 1  and S, B.  Falian.  8, R.  Wade,  vke,  J. ThompMO.  ke,B. Fulton: 
S.  WAd«;  O.  J.  Taylor,    e.  K.  Fulton  :  G.  H.  GrearM. 

Fastaim.— I,  H.  Yaidtoy.  S  and  8,  J.  F.  LoTersidge.  «ft«,J.  W.Sdge.  *«,W. 

BErjdone.   e.  G.  J.  Taylor. 

TuanxTS.— 1,  K.  Fulton,  t,  J.  E.  Maaon.  8,  W.  Harray.  he,  J.  £.  Maaon : 
Clayton  A  Bairstow ;  R.  Fulton  (t>.   e,  G.  J.  Taylor :  G.  Fletohar. 

Z>aAOOoxa.— Sl««  or  nilver.—U  W.  H.  Mitchell.   9,  W.  Gamon.   8,  J.  B. 

The,  G.  J.  Taylor;  B.  Fnlton :  J.  Watta ;  E.  a  Stratob ;  W.  Bifthop. 

J.  Watta.   e.  Ward  A  Rhodea  (8);  W.  H.  MitoheU  (8);  G.  J.  Taylor ;  Clayton 

Bairstow:  B.  Brierl«y ;  H.  G.  Poola.    Any  other  eolour.—l  and  vke,  W. 

....^op.    1  and  8.  F.  Graham,   e,  G.  J.  Taylor ;  H.  Yardley. 

AMTwmMfs.-Short'faeed.—Coekt.'-l.yf.Qunon.   8 andS, H. B. Wright   vhe, 

L.  B.  Wright  (8).    he,  D.  RlddihoaKh,  Jon. :  W.  Gamon  (i) ;  J.  W.  CollLiton.   e. 

L  Fulton;  W.  Xfarrey:  W.  Gamon.    Heiu.-1,  U.  B.  Wright.    8,  aF.  Oope- 

8,  W.  Gamon.    vhe,  W.  Gamon  ») ;  H.  Yardley. 


Blddibough,  Jan.  vhe,  D.  Biddlhough,  Jon.  (8);  A.  Webater,  jun.~  hej  U. 
Jcnninga ;  T.  Foater.  e,  G.  J.  Tajlor ;  H.  W.  Ulingworth ;  R.  Pritchard ;  J.  W. 
Ooilinaon. 

Amy  oTBita  YABnTT.— <hm,  W.  9wv«y*   9,  Q.  E.  Sawdon.   8.  J.  Baily,  inn. 
The,  J. Baily.  jon.  ») ;  J.  WattoJDcnAaliette  and  Nun);  W.  Harray  ;  H.  Yard- 
(S).    fe«.G.  J.  Taylor;  W.  Harvey;  H.  Yardley.   e,  J.  Baily. Jan.  (8);  m: 
W.  Harray ;  T.  Gamon. 


Ssxxnio  Outas.— Pri«e  not  to  exeted  St.— Single  Bfrda.— 1,  J.  H.  Harland 
iOmrwimtu  8,  H.  B.  Hanaon  {Poater).  8.  H.  Adama.  vhe,  R.  Fulton  (Barb); 
HiBehelifle  ft  Holt  he,  W.  Binna  (Canierj;  G.  J.  Taylor ;  W.  Uanrey.  e,  R. 
SUton  (Carrier);  W.  Harrey. 


Sklxomo  CtMn.— Price  not  to  exceed  £i.~Pair9  —1,  , 
Ttownaon  (Gwla).   8.  J.  Watta  (Carriers),   vhe,  R.  Wade;  H.  Ya 
Wntta   (Barba);   W.  Harvey;  H.  B.  Hanaon;  G.  J.  Taylor  (Turbl 
FBlum  (Foatan);  W.  Harvey. 


W.  Harvey. 

trdle 


9,  J.  W. 

the,  J. 
).   e»B. 


Judges. — Mr.  H.  Allsop,  Spencer  Street,  Birmingbftm ;  Mr. 
W.  Camuui,  Bradford ;  Mr.  J.  Crosslaud,  1,  Mark  Street,  Wake- 
field ;  Mr.  H.  Smith,  Skipton. 


CABRIER  AND  SHOBT-FACED  PIGEONS. 

I>ouBTLBS8  many  of  your  readers  will  remember  that  in 
March 'last  year  we  drew  attention  to  a  private  exhibition  of 
Carrier  Pigeons,  th^  property  of  a  veteran  fancier,  Mr.  Siddons, 
sen.,  of  Birmingham.  The  treat  then  afforded,  together  with 
the  enjoyable  reunion  of  the  fanciers  of  the  district,  led  to  the 
holding  of  a  second  Exhibition  on  Thursday  last  in  the  large 
Clnb-room  of  the  Victoria  Inn,  Lichfield  Boad,  Aston,  the 
naidenoe  of  Mr.  John  Siddons,  and  it  was,  if  anything,  even 
more  enjoyable  than  its  predecessor.  Nearly  fifty  birds  of 
Blacks,  Buns,  and  Blues  were  caged,  constituting  one  of  the 
finest  displays  of  this  noble  vaiiety  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 
We  pointed  «ut  last  year  that  the  chief  characteristics  of  Mr. 
SidoiDns'  birds  lay  in  their  nearer  approach  to  the  type  of  the 
fine  old  English  bird  than  most  strains.  They  were  all  of  good 
caztiage,  with  long  thin  necks,  good  eye,  and  narrow  skulls. 
They  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  were  all  shown  in 
faultless  condition.  Mr.  Siddons  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  Carrier- 
fancier  living,  having  exceeded  three-soore-and-ten  years,  and 
has  never  been  without  his  pets  for  upwards  of  half  a  century. 
Hale  and  heartv  on  Thursday,  he  went  over  his  feathered 
favourites  with  his  numerous  visitors,  evincing  a  zeal  and  love 
for  them  which  many  a  young  fancier  will  long  remember, 
chatting  of  old  times  and  celebrated  fanciers  now  no  more. 

Mr.  Siddons  wishing  once  more  to  see  the  two  extremes  in  the 
Isncy  side  by  side,  requested  Mr.  Hallam,  of  The  Lozells,  Bir- 
mingham, to  show  a  few  pens  of  Short-faces.  This  gentleman 
complied  by  showing  twenty  such  specimens,  consisting  of 
Almonds.  Agates,  wholefeathers,  ana  Kites,  as  are  selaom 
seen.  They  were  all  good  in  skull,  beak,  carriage,  and  marking, 
and  were  shown  in  that  faultless  condition  wmoh  can  only  be 
obtained  in  this  variety  when  they  are  not  sent  from  exhibition 
to  exhibition. 

We  nnderstand  there  was  a  wish  expreesed  that  this  pleasant 
gathering  should  be  looked  upon  as  annual  amongst  the  fanciers 
of  this  district.  As  there  is  every  probability  of  such  being  ^e 
case,- Pouters  will  be  representea  from  some  well-known  lofts, 
then  the  three  high-class  and  EngUsh  manufactured  varieties 
will  be  brought  together.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Yardley, 
d  the  Market  Hall,  gratuitously  provided  the  o^es. 


merely  issue  the  challenge.    The  conditions  suggested  are  open 
to  revision.    They  are  as  follows  :■— 

BULES. 

1.  That  the  eompetitioo  be  held  in  Manehester,  and  take  place  daring  the 
month  of  Novambar. 

S.  That  each  Soeiety  appoint  <me  Judge,  and  a  referee  be  appofaited  by  the 
Jndgea.  Neither  the  referee  new  Jodgea  to  be  members  of  either  Sooiety,  and 
they  moat  not  reaide  within  flf  ty  milen  of  London  or  Manchester. 

8.  That  the  bixda  to  ooropete  be  divided  into  the  foUovis^  nlassftfi  • 

Glasbziicatioic. 

OanierGookfBlne. 
M     Dun. 


PIGEON  TOUBNAMENT. 

Makchebteb  C0LUMBABIA5B  throw  dowu  the  gauntlet  to 
London  Peristeronics.  For  some  few  years  there  has  been  a 
Colnmbarian  Society  in  Manchester  entitled  the  Northern 
CountieB  Columbarian  Societv,  and  the  Society  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing till  they  have  about  forty  members.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers never  exhibit  except  at  columbarian  meetings,  and  now,  as 
a  Society,  have  chsJlenged  the  National  Peristeronic  Society — 
not  for  money,  but  for  honour.  As  the  Columbarians  have 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  according  to  the  courtesy  of  chivalry 
the  first  year  the  Pensteronics  must  go  to  Manchester,  after- 
wards the  Columbarians  must  come  to  London,  and  turn  and 
turn  about.    The  ColumbarianB  do  not  stipulate  conditions,  but 


[an. 


Black. 
.  Blue, 
n     Don. 
„     Black. 
Twnblan  (Short-faoad),   Code,  Any 

Tvriety  except  Balds  or  Beaida. 
Tomblara  (Short-faoed),    Hen,  Any 

▼ariaty  except  Balda  or  Beaids. 
Tomblars  (Short-faoed),  Oook,  Bald 

or  Beard. 
Tomblers   (Shoxt-fSoed),  Hen,  Bald 

or  Beard. 
Barbs,  Ooek,  Black  or  Don. 

,,     Any  other  Goloiur. 
Man,  Black  or  Don. 
H     Any  other  Colour. 
Dragoons,  Cock,  Blue, 

Bed  or  TeUow. 
Any  other  Colour. 
Bine. 

Bed  or  Tellow. 
n     Any  other  coloor. 
Foreign  Owls,  Cock,  White. 

„     Any  oUker  oolonr. 
Hen,  White. 
„    Any  othor  oolonr. 
SngUsh  Owls,  Cock,  Blae. 
M     BilTer. 
f ,    Any  other  colour. 
Hen,  Bine. 
„     Bilrer. 

„    Any  other  oolonr. 
Fantails,  Cook,  White. 

w     Any  other  eoioor. 
Ban,  White.  « 

„     Any  other  colour. 
Jaoobfns,  Cock,  Black. 
Bed. 


»f 


If 


JaooUns,  Cock,  TeUow. 
Hen,  Black. 
„     Bed. 
„     Yellow. 
Tnrbits,  Cock,  Bine  or  Silrer. 
„     Bed  or  Tellow. 
n     Any  other  ooloar. 
Hen,  Blue  or  BilTer. 
„    Bed  or  Tellow. 
„    Any  other  oolonr. 
Antwerps  (Short-faoed),  Cock,  Bine. 
Antwerpa  (Short-faced),  Cock,  Silver 

Dnn. 
Antwerps   (Short-faced),  Cook,  Any 

other  colour. 
Antwerps  (Short-fiMed},  Hen,  Bhae. 
Antwerps  (Short-faced j,  Hen,  SilT«r 

Dun. 
Antwerps    (Short-faoed),    Hen,  Any 

other  colour. 
Antwerps  (Long-faced),  Cock,  Bine. 
Antwerps  (Long-faced),  Oock,  8il?er 

Don. 
Antwerps    (Long-faced),  Cock,  Any 

other  colour. 
Antwerps  (Long-teced),  Hen,  Bine. 
Antwerps   (Long-faced),  Hen,  SilTer 

Dun. 
Antwerps    (Long-faoed),    Hen,  Any 

other  colour. 
Tumblers  (Long-faced),  Cock,  Mottles 

or  Self -colour. 
Tumblers  (Long-fhced),  Cock,  Balda 

or  Beards. 
Tumblers  (Long-faced),  Hen,  Mottlaa 

or  Self -colour. 
Tumblers  (Long-faoed),  Hen,  Balda 

or  Beards. 
Any  other  Tariety,  Cock. 
Hen. 


—(Signed),  Ebnest  B.  M.  Royds,  President  of  the  Society, 


POBTSMOUTH  ORNrTHOLOGICAL  SOOIETTS 

SHOW. 

The  collection  consisted  not  only  of  poultry  and  Pigeons,  but 
also  Pheasants,  Gage  Birds,  and  Rabbits.  There  was  likewise 
a  show  of  Cats.    The  whole  were  exhibited  in  Billett's  pens. 

Gome  fowls  headed  the  list,  and  mustered  only  ten  pens  in 
two  classes,  ei^ht  being  Beds.  The  Variety  class  contained  one 
pen  of  Duckwings  and  one  of  Whites,  both  the  property  of  the 
same  exhibitor.  If  we  except  the  first  and  second-pnze  pena 
in  the  first-named  class,  there  was  no  particular  merit,  ^uft 
Oochina  mustered  well ;  the  first-prize  pens  well  deserved  their 
position.  The  Brahmaa  were  certainly  the  best  represented 
Tarieties  in  the  Show,  the  Light  being  particularly  good.  There 
were  two  cups  to  compete  for,  one  for  the  best  pen  of  chickens^ 
the  other  for  the  adults.  For  the  first-named  Mrs.  Williamson 
was  deservedly  successful,  Mr.  Maynard  carrying  off  that  for  old 
birds  with  a  grand  pen.  In  Dorkinae  the  first  prize  went  to  a- 
goo4  pen  of  whites.  AndaluHans,  a  breed  strong  in  the  locality^ 
were  a  capital  class.  The  Hamburghs,  with  few  exceptions^ 
were  indifferent.  Polands  were  unusually  good,  the  first-prize 
White-crested  stock  particularly  so.  French  were  weak.  The 
Variety  class  contained  many  birds  of  great  merit,  every  pen 
except  one  bein£^  noticed  by  the  Judges.  Bantama  were  for  the 
most  part  not  of  first-rate  quality.  Kouens  were  certainly  the 
best  of  the  DuckSf  the  other  two  classes  containing  only  three 
pens  each.  Oeese,  although  a  cup  was  offered  specially  for  them^ 
were  represented  by  two  pens  only.  Turkeys  were  good.  The 
Selling  classes  were  strong,  and  many  good  pens  were  claimed. 

Pigeons  had  only  seven  clsjBses  besides  the  Selling  class  i 
amonest  them  were  some  good  Carriers,  Barbs,  Fantails,  and 
Tumblers.    The  Selling  cliuts  also  contained  many  good  birds. 

Every  attention  was  paid  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  'the 
birds  by  the  Committee. 

Amongst  the  Babbits  were  many  first-rate  specimens,  and  the 
classes  were  well  filled. 

We  published  the  prize  list  last  week. 

[We  extract  the  following  from  a  Portsmouth  correspondent's 
letter : — ] 

"The  general  arrangements  were  tolerably  good,  but  one 
thing,  I  think,  must  have  occurred  to  any  casual  observer  as 
being  decidedly  wrong-— namely,  placing  the  Cats  over  the  pens 
of  poultry,  and  these  aotufdly  White  Cochins  and  Light  Bramuas. 
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DoabtieBB  some  of  the  exhibitors  will  be  wondering  what  is  the 
matter  with  their  specimens  when  receiyed  home,  but  they  will 
no  longer  wonder  wnen  they  learn  their  relative  position  to  the 
Gats  at  the  Show.  More  injadicions  placing  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive,  as  I  think  all  will  agree  that  if  Cats  are  to 
be  shown  with  poultry  at  all,  they  ought  never  to  be  placed 
above  them.  I  contend  that  Cats  have  no  right  in  a  poultry  ex- 
hibition, and  this  opinion  was  considerably  strengthened  as  I 
passed  up  the  tier  of  Cats,  and  to  speak  plainly  I  was  glad  to 
get  away  from  them  again." 


BEE-DOMICILES,  AND  BEE  SYSTEMS  OF 

MANAGEMENT. 

YocB  esteemed  correspondent,  "  A  Benfrewshibe  Bee- 
XEBPEB,"  does  not  appear  to  be  a  bit  more  enlightened  regard- 
ing the  views  I  incidentally  expressed  in  a  recent  communica- 
tion on  the  past  bee  season,  notwithstanding  that  I  again  laid 
before  him  the  entire  passage  for  his  reconsiaeration  and  reflec- 
tion. ^  I  said  it  was  a  prevailing  error  among  inexperienced 
apiarians  to  look  for  honey  results  or  amount  of  stores  in  virtue 
of  the  kind  of  hive  used,  instead  of  the  productiveness  of  the 
season  and  locality.  In  this  I  was  bojme  out,  not  only  by  my 
own  experience,  but  by  the  testimony  of  most  of  our  more 
esteemed  bee  writers ;  and  it  will  not  do  for  "  A  Benfrewshibe 
Bee-keeper  "  to  ignore  this  testimony  on  the  ground  that  some 
crude  theoiists,  with  defective  knowledge  themselvea,  are  apt  to 
repeat  errors  which,  however,  have  no  place  in  our  standard 
works.  Whatever  defects,  therefore,  there  may  be  in  our  bee 
literature,  it  is  most  assuredly  not  on  the  point  oisputed  by  your 
correspondent. 

I  am  still  of  opinion,  however,  that  "  A  Benfrewshibe  Bee- 
keeper'* has,  by  some  confusion  of  ideas,  failed  to  interpret 
aright  the  views  I  expressed  so  plainly  in  the  paragraph  referred 
to,  and  that  this  failure,  as  it  appears  to  me,  arises  chiefly  by 
his  confounding  two  things  as  one  and  the  same,  which  are 
entirely  distinct  and  different— namely^  in  speaking  of  bee-domi- 
ciles and  bee  systems  of  management  as  synonymous.  The 
Stewarton  hive  surely  is  not  synonymous  with  the  Stewarton 
system,  the  swarming  with  the  non-swarming  system,  or  the 
Btorifymg  i^stem  wi&  the  collateral  system ;  and  with  refer- 
ence to  modern  and  antiquated  hives  and  systems,  I  have  still 
to  repeat  the  question  put  to  "  A  Bekfrewshire  Bee-keeper  " 
to  explain  to  me  what  really  constitutes  in  his  estimation  the 
Stewarton  system  as  a  modem  system,  and  as  distinguished 
from  all  other  or  former  systems  of  bee-management. 

In  my  remarks,  to  which  exception  was  taken,  I  alluded  to  no 
systems  of  bee  management  whatever,  far  less  did  I  pronounce 
An  opinion  upon  their  respective  merits.  I  did  not  even  give 
mn  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  or  utility  of  any  hive  as 
a  bee-domicile.  I  had  no  such  objects  in  view.  They  were 
foreign  to  my  purpose.  All  I  wished  to  show  was  that  so  far  as 
^*  honey  results  "  or  amount  of  stores  were  concerned,  the  hive, 
qua  the  hive,  had  little  or  no  influence.  When  "  A  Bxnfbew- 
«HiBB  Bee-K£epeb,"  therefore,  tells  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
that  I  consider  all  Idves  alike  in  utility,  and  all  systems  of  bee- 
management  the  same  in  value,  it  is  an  assertion  as  erroneous  aa 
it  is  unwarrantable,  for  there  is  no  ground  for  it  in  the  para- 
graph referred  to. 

A  similar  confusion  of  ideas  appears  to  me  to  prevail  in  the 
illustrations  ^ven  by  your  correspondent  in  the  number  of  the 
16th  January  m  oontmuation  of  the  same  subject — ^regarding  the 
quality  of  honey  in  different  hives.  Beferenoe  is  there  made  to 
(he  superior  staples  produced  in  certain  manufactories,  in  virtue 
of  modem  improvements  introduced,  and  the  skill  of  the  manu- 
iaoturers.  I  am  aware  it  is  even  so,  but  neither  the  Manchester 
ootton  manufactory  and  manufacturers,  nor  the  Clyde  sugar  re- 
finery and  refiners  referred  to,  is  an  apt  analogy  to  the  bee  hive 
and  its  workers.  The  bee-domicile  is  neither  the  manufactory 
nor  the  refinery,  for  the  manufactories  and  manufacturers  are 
both  extraneous  to  it.  Both  are  far  removed — away  among  the 
sweet-scented  pasture-leas  of  white  clover,  or  by  the  sunny 
slopes  of  the  purpled  heath-clad  hiUs.  It  is  there  that  the  bee- 
manufacturers  and  manufactories  may  be  found,  while  the  hive 
itself ,  in  whatsoever  way  improved  by  modem  inventions,  is  but 
the  simple  storehouse  in  which  the  completed  production  is 
deposited.  The  whole  arguments  thus  put  forward  by  your 
esteemed  correspondent  in  support  of  his  hvpothesis  dissipate 
on  close  inspection  like  the  baseless  fabric  ef  a  vision,  or  topple 
down  like  the  unstable  edifice  of  a  castle  of  cards. 

If  ow,  let  me  take  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  apiarian 
readers  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Pettigrew— of  testing  the  value 
of  different  kinds  of  hives.  The  method  suggested  by  him  is  to 
place  a  certain  number  of  peopled  hives  in  the  same  garden  from 
''March  till  September— that  is,  during  the  season  of  honey 
^thering,  and  all  managed  alike  on  the  swarming  or  non-swarm- 
mg  system."  and  the  results  would,  according  to  his  opinion  and 
belief^  settle  at  once  and  for  ever  "  fairly  and  satisfactorily  "  the 
question,  "  Which  kind  of  hive  is  best  ?  "  and,  as  a  consequence, 
"  the  ooontry  would  be  ultimately  enriched."    If  such  a  happy 


and  beneficial  result  could  in  my  opinion  be  obtained  by  Mr. 
Pettigrew's  proposition,  I  should  willingly  lend  my  helping 
hand  in  carrying  out  all  necessary  arrangements ;  but  I  quite 
agree  with  your  excellent  contributor  "B.  &  W.,"  that  no  satis- 
factory results  could  possibly  be  obtained  from  such  a  method 
of  test;  indeed  it  would  be  no  test  at  all,  for  the  proposition 
itself  appears  to  me  to  be  both  wrong  in  its  conception,  and  im- 

Sracticable  in  its  very  nature.  In  the  first  place.  Who  is  to 
etermine  that  these  different  kinds  of  peopled  hives  are  all 
started  in  March  under  equally  favourable  circumstances  or 
conditions  as  to  stores,  population,  brood,  and  queen?  This 
difficulty  surmounted,  the  conditions  of  equality  in  March  dis- 
appear entirely,  it  may  be,  in  April ;  and  ere  the  swarming  or 
honey  season  come  round,  the  dissimilarity  in  point  of  pro- 
sperity becomes  everyday  only  the  more  manifest ;  and  all  this, 
be  it  remembered,  quite  irrespective  of  any  influence,  it  may 
be,  of  the  particular  kind  of  hive.  It  is  evident  that  the  results 
in  such  a  case,  whatever  they  maybe,  would  determine  nothing. 
In  short,  it  would  require  repeated  trials  or  tests  to  establish 
— I  do  not  say  a  principle,  but  to  approximate  to  a  principle. 
But  what  is  tiie  principle  or  object  oesiderated  by  the  proposed 
"test?"  Mr.  Pettigrew  answers.  "The  best  hive."  Best  for 
what?  "Best  for  swarming,  and  best  for  non-swarming  pur- 
poses." Well,  supposing  the  point  gained,  which  is  the  best  for 
swarming,  another  question  would  still  remain  behind.  Is  the 
best  hive  for  swarming  the  "  best  hive  ?  "  Is  "  best "  applied 
in  reference  to  the  multiplication  of  swarms  only,  and  witn  no 
reference  to  the  increase  of  stores  ?  Again,  Is  the  best  hive  for 
non-swarming  purposes  the  "  best  hive  ?  "  Is  "  best "  applied 
to  the  prevention  of  swarms,  and  the  increase  of  stores,  but  with 
no  reference  to  the  increase  of  stocks  ?  Then  again,  should  all 
this  be  setUed  satisfactorily^a  further  question  would  crop  up 
— ^the  old  knotty  question,  Whether  is  the  swarming  or  non- 
swarming  system  the  "best?  "  But  now  I  am  going  "beyond 
the  record,  I  am  getting  into  the  consideration  of  the  beat 
"  systems,"  and  not  the  best  "  hives ; "  and  I  must  pause. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  be  permitted,  in  illustration  of  my  own 
viewB  in  reference  to  this  subject,  especially  as  to  the  alleged 
effect  of  hive  influence  on  "  honey  results,"  to  say  a  few  words 
in  point  for  the  benefit  of  all  whom  it  may  concern.    Let  us 
suppose,- however,  we  take  a  more  practicable  method  than  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  in  endeavouring  to  set  this  question 
at  rest.    Suppose,  then,  we  send  into  the  bee  garden  in  any 
given  locality  six  different  kinds  of 'hives  in  swarming-time,  all 
peopled  simultaneously  by  prime  swarms  of  equal  weight  or 
numbers.    "  A  Benfbkwshibb  Bxx-kbepbb"  will,  I  fancy,  send 
his  contribution  in  the  shape  of  an  octagon  Stewarton  mve.  on 
the  assumption,  of  course,  that  in  virtue  of  something  or  other 
in  the  form,  construction,  or  material  of  the  hive,  the  amount 
of  honey  stored  will  at  the  close  ot  the  season  be  larger  than  in 
any  other  hive.    Mr.  Pettigrew,  on  the  same  principle,  sends  in 
his  capacious  straw,  believing  also.  I  reckon,  upon  the  same 
grounds,  that  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  coming  off  victorious. 
John  Chinaman,  the  "  Benfbewshibe  Bbe-keepeb's  "  acquaint- 
ance, sends  in  his  "  old  orthodox  straw  "  (one  of  "  proper  dimen- 
sions," however),  nothmg  daunted  by  tne  ill-disguised  smiles 
of  the  "  modern  "  competitors.    Mr.  C.  N.  Abbot,  Bee-master, 
Hanwell,  also,  we  shall  suppose,  sends  in  his  "  moveable  bar- 
frame  hive."  aJluded  to  in  hiB  communication  in  the  number  of 
the  Journal  for  February  6th.  Mr.  Abbot  does  not  say  whether  it 
is  a  Dzierzon,  a  Baron  von  Berlepsoh,  a  De  Bouvois,  a  Bevan,  a 
Taylor,  a  Tegetmeier,  a  Woodbury,  or  even  a  Langstroth  frame 
hive,  with  its  sixty-one  points  of  excellence.    All  minor  differ- 
ences are,  I  reckon,  of  little  moment  in  his  estimation,  provided 
it  is  a  "  moveable  bar-frame  hive."    The  whole  virtue  consists, 
apparently,  in  the  principle  of  bars  and  frames,  and  in  virtue  of 
which  he  confidently  believes  his  hive  will  compete  successfully 
in  point  of  honey  stores,  more  particularly  with  hives  such  as 
Mr.  Pettigrew's  straw,  whose  damaging  point  is  the  *'  fixity  of 
the  combs."    I  also  send  in  two  hives  to  make  up  the  six,  and 
by  way  of  contrast,  not,  however,  for  competition,  but  for  rea- 
sons to  be  explained  afterwards.    Well,  one  of  the  hives  I  send 
is  what  I  di^^y  by  the  name  of  my  "  palace  hive,"  it  being  a 
most  expensively-constructed  octagon,  made  of  polished  ma- 
hogany, with  vertical  frames  in  two  divisions,  also  of  mahogany ; 
so  also  are  all  its  appurtenances^  with  ito  massive  ornamental 
octagon  cover.    In  each  of  the  eight  panels  is  a  glass  window 
with  shutters,  which  have  brass  hinges  and  knobs,  and  which 
are  shut  by  brass  catehes.    The  hive  altogether  is  most  unique 
and  ornamental,  and  if  cost  of  material  and  expense  of  con- 
struction have  any  influence  on  "  honey  resulted"  I  should  fancy 
I  have  it  here.    Along  with  this  beautiful  and  highly  ornamental 
"  palace  hive  "  I  send  also,  by  permission,  a  common  "  tea-chest," 
not  of  the  largest  size,  but  one  of  "  proper  dimensions."    Now, 
all  these  six  hives  (tea-chest  included)  are  fairly  peopled  alike 
by  prime  Bwarms.    The  start  is  made,  we  shall  suppose,  about 
the  end  of  May.    So  at  it  they  all  go,  "  A  Benfbewshire  Bbb- 
keepeb'b  "  Stewarton,  with  its  bars,  slides,  &c. ;  Mr.  Pettigrew's 
capacious    straw,  21  inches  by  12;  Mr.  Chinaman*s  "old  or- 
thodox straw,"  not  forgetting  the  "  hackle ;"  Mr.  C.  K.  Abbot's 
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jQooTeable  bar-fmne  hive,  "  onencambered  by  all  fixtures '"  and 
lastly,  ikiy  splendid  ''palace  hiYe"  and  the  said  *' tea-ohest." 
Web,  at  they  go,  till  the  maoh-coveted  golden-oolonred  tnmip 
flowers,  the  well-loved  wild  yellow  mustard,  the  sweet-scented 
white  clover,  and  the  rich  purple  heath,  all  in  succession  yield 
up  in  no  stinted  measure  their  nectared  stores ;  and  now  Sep- 
tember comes,  the  judges  and  competitors  in  due  course  con- 
Tene  to  know  the  "honey  results."  The  different  hives  are 
carefully  examined,  weighed,  and  tested,  and  their  nett  honey- 
^gains  ascertained.  There  is  a  buzz  within  and  a  buzz  without 
the  hives.  The  judges  have  decided,  and  the  competitors  are 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  verdict.  It  is  announced.  Hear  it, 
ye  incredulous !  The  tea-chest  is  declared  the  winner.  No.  1 ; 
John  Chinaman's  old  orthodox,  No.  2 ;  Mr.  Pettigrew's  capacious 
straw.  No.  3;  Mr.  Abbot's  "bar-frame,"  No.  4;  "A  Benfbew- 
6HIRB  Beb-kxspeb's  "  Stewarton  and  my  palace  hive  are  de- 
tJared  equal. 

Now,  if  such  supposed  results  were  to  occur  in  a  real  trial  of 
the  kind  proposed,  and  the  same  duly  chronicled  as  proposed  in 
the  pages  of  The  Joubi^al  of  Hobticultukb  for  the  edification 
of  the  whole  bee  world,  what  a  rush,  might  we  not  imagine,  of 
apiarians  to  tea-dealers'  warehouses  for  a  supply  for  the  "  ne 
jnus  ultra  hive  "  at  last.  No  such  thing.  Tne  idea  is  too  pre- 
posterous to  entertain  for  a  moment.  If  such  a  result,  I  repeat, 
might  occur  in  a  real  trial  of  the  kind  proposed,  and  there  is  no 
proper  reason  to  urge  to  the  contrary,  then  I  caJl  upon  intelli- 
gent apiarians  to  say  if  anv  principle  could  be  established  by  it, 
so  fai  as  good,  better,  best  hive  is  concerned.  Would  it  convince 
even  the  competitors  who  relied  upon  it  ?  Certainly  not.  As 
your  excellent  correspondent  "B.&W"  truly  indicated,  they 
would  be  the  first  to  demur,  and  to  plead  some  reason  or  another 
to  account  for  it.  The  consequence  would  be  that  new  trials 
would  be  proposed  and  carried  out,  only  to  give  rise  to  new 
enigmas  and  fresh  complications  in  the  shape  of  ever-varying 
results,  until  after  repeated  tests  the  most  sceptical  would  come 
to  see  that  unimportant  differences  in  the  hive  itself  had  no 
perceptible  or  real  influence  on  honey  results.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  simply  this : — First,  that  honey  results  are  detennined 
by  the  season  and  locality,  and  not  by  the  peculiar  hive;  and 
second,  that  in  the  same  season  and  locality  differences  in  honey 
results  in  different  hives,  as  a  rule,  will  be  determined  or  ac- 
coonted  for,  not  by  the  diiierence  of  hive,  but  by  a  difference  in 
the  state  and  condition  of  its  population.  And  further,  we 
must  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  ascribe  the  failure  of  honey  sup- 
plies in  a  bad  season  or  locality  to  the  kind  of  hive,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  ascribe  to  the  same  cause  the  merit  of  large  honey 
supplies  in  seasons  and  localities  of  an  opposite  or  favourable 
character. — J.  Lowz. 


HONEY  HABVEST— UNITING   SWABMS. 

YouB  readers  may  like  to  hear  what  my  honey  harvest  for 
1872  has  been,  and  the  result  of  uniting  swarms  by  the  Scotch 
plan,  which  I  have  practised  successfully  for  more  than  a  dozen 
times  without  a  failure,  except  in  one  case  in  which  the  matter 
was  complicated  by  the  presence  of  brood. 

In  the  autumn  of  1871 1  put  up  five  depriving  stocks,  of  which 
one  vros  a  collateral  hive,  and  two  were  common  straw  butts, 
one  of  the  latter  being  very  weak.  These  lived  through  the 
winter.  Supers  were  added  in  due  course,  but  on  the  ^st  of 
June  the  strongest  hive  swarmed  after  having  two-thirds  filled 
its  box.  On  the  same  day  one  of  the  common  hives  swarmed. 
Not  to  be  done  out  of  the  super,  I  united  the  two  swarms  which 
were  both  very  large.  In  five  days  the  bees  had  nearly  filled  a 
■tolerably  large  stock-hive  with  combs.  I  then  put  on  a  80-lb. 
box  and  presentiiy  eked  it,  afterwards  giving  an  eke  with  bars. 

From  the  top  division,  on  account  of  brood,  I  had  to  cut  out 
what  would  have  been  12  lbs.  of  comb,  but  obtained  in  the 
barred  eke  enough  to  make  a  super  of  45  lbs.  nett;  pretty  well, 
I  think,  from  a  stock  hived  on  the  21st  of  June  of  the  same  year. 
The  stock  hive  was  left  light,  it  is  true,  but  by  ffivin^  just  the 
honey  cut  out  of  the  top  super,  it  was  put  up  for  the  winter  with 
27  lbs.  inside  contents. 

No.  2,  a  depriving  hive^  did  not  swarm,  but  was  doing  so  little, 
that  when  on  the  11th  of  July  the  weak  straw  hive  swarmed,  I 
joined  the  swarm  to  it.  This  set  the  bees  to  work  with  a  will,  so 
that  they  nearly  filled  a  20-lb.  super.  I  then  removed  the  slides 
in  its  top,  and  put  on  that  large  super  that  had  been  deserted  by 
the  bees  of  No.  1,  and  which  was  two-thirds  full.  This  they 
finished^  so  that  I  obtained  a  super  of  48  lbs.  nett.  weight,  more 
th«n  half  being  their  own  work. 

No.  8,  depriving  hive,  after  two-thirds  filling  a  20-lb.  box 
cwarmed  on  the  19th  July.  This  swarm  I  joined  with  another 
which  came  two  days  after,  and  put  them  in  an  octagon  box,  and 
although  so  late  in  the  season  the  bees  collected  29  lbs.  inside 
by  the  7th  of  August.  When  the  collateral  hive  swarmed,  the 
bees  left  10  lbs.  of  sealed  comb  in  a  side  box.  A  swarm  from 
some  hive,  I  forget  which,  was  placed  in  a  very  large  straw  butt 
flome  time  in  July,  a  second  swarm  being  joined  to  it  a  day  or 
two  alter.    An  eke  was  given.    This  I  broKo  up,  and  inclncung 


two  large  side  combs  fit  for  table,  I  obtained  from  it  86  lbs.  of 
honey. 

Altogether  results,  after  four  out  of  five  of  the  depriving  hives 
had  swarmed,  were  128  lbs.  of  comb,  and  60  lbs.  of  drained  noney, 
that  not  being  included  which  was  returned  to  the  stock  as  be- 
f  oro  mentioned. 

To  explain  my  mode  of  manipulation,  I  may  state  in  gene  ral 
terms  that  the  Scotch  plan  of  uniting  bees  is  to  have  a  box  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  stock  hive,  with  bars  and  slides  on  the 
top,  large  enough  to  contain  a  swarm.  The  latter  being  hived 
in  this,  a  little  smoke  is  puffed  into  both  at  dusk,  and  the  box 
placed  beneath  the  stock.  The  slides  aro  then  quietly  with- 
drawn, and  the  box  left  to  form  part  of  the  stock  hive,  which 
suits  the  Stewarton  arrangement.  I  had  used  this  plan  for  some 
years  with  unvarying  success  either  to  unite  weak  stocks  in 
spring  by  joining  together  the  upper  boxes  of  each,  or  to  unite 
autumn-driven  BtocKS  to  others,  in  which  case  tne  box  was 
taken  away  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  without  having 
learned  that  it  was  ever  used  to  join  fresh  swarms  to  obtain 
supers  the  first  year ;  and  when  I  did  learn  the  plan  it  appeared 
to  oe  useless  for  the  hives  I  was  then  using,  whicn  wero  octagons, 
9  inches  in  depth,  containing  about  1460  cubic  inches,  for  I  had 
discarded  the  Ayrshire  arrangement  as  beizig  unsuitable  for  this 
country,  South  Wales.  The  method  of  uniting  appeared  to  be 
inapplicable  for  my  hives,  as  they  seemed  incapable  of  holding 
two  strong  swarms  at  once.  Presently  it  occurred  to  me  that  by 
a  modification  of  the  plan  it  might  be  made  applicable  to  all 
hives.  I  therefore  left  the  uniting  box  below  until  the  box 
above,  the  permanent  one,  was  filled  vrith  combs,  then  puffing  a 
little  rag  smoke  into  both  boxes,  the  uniting  box  with  the  bees 
in  it  was  removed  and  placed  on  a  stool  on  one  side  of  the  en- 
trance, in  such  a  way  tlmt  the  bees  might  have  an  easy  path  to 
run  in.  A  large  super  was  at  once  put  on.  As  the  bees  entered 
the  stock  hive  those  above  crowded  into  the  super,  which  they 
quickly  filled.  This  year  the  results  have  been  as  I  have  de- 
tailed. I  find  it  to  be  desirable  that  before  the  lower  box  is 
withdrawn  and  a  super  placed  on  the  stock,  the  latter  should  be 
quite  full  of  combs. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  I  find  myself  to  be  the  only 
bee-keeper  in  this  district  who  has  had  a  good  harvest.  In  all 
cases  but  one  it  was  an  absolute  failure.  The  exception  was 
owing  altogether  to  the  union  of  swarms. — ^A.  B.,  Oaermarthen- 
ahire*  

WHICH  KIND  OP  HIVE  IS  BEST? 

I  HAVE  just  now  read  Mr.  Abbot's  letter  on  this  subject. 
Headers  of  the  Journal  will  remember  my  saying  that  a  contest 
between  A  and  B  would  settle  nothing,  and  that  a  contest,  if  it 
could  be  arranged,  should  include  five  or  six  popular  kinds  of 
hives.  Hence  proposals,  fair  and  comprehensive,  were  offered 
for  consideration.  Without  finding  fault  with  these  proposals, 
Mr.  Abbot  appears  with  a  new  set  of  tests— all  his  own.  The 
triiJs  which  ne  proposes  must  come  off  or  take  place  near  the 
dwelling  places  of  the  owners  of  the  hives.  "  No  person  to  be 
allowed  to  interfero  or  in  any  way  assist  the  owner.  Each  party 
to  be  at  liberty  to  use  all  and  every  means  in  his  power  to 
develope  the  advantages  of  his  hives."  At  tne  close  of  nis  letter 
Mr.  Abbot  intimatesnis  determination  not  to  enter  on  a  contest 
if  tiie  full  management  of  his  hives  be  not  left  in  his  own  hands. 
Mr.  Abbot  appears  to  have  far  more  confidence  in  his  power  of 
management  uian  he  has  in  his  hives.  I  myself  w6uld  exclude 
the  owners  from  interfering  with  or  going  near  thefr  hives  during 
the  season  of  trial ;  for  it  is  not  a  question  of  good  management, 
or  good  nursing,  or  clever  trickery.  If  a  hundred  trials  such  as 
Mr.  Abbot  has  proposed  wero  to  come  off,  they  would  not  touch 
or  settle  the  question  at  the  top  of  this  letter. 

And  now  let  me  inform  the  reader  that  I  once  beforo  met  Mr. 
Abbot ;  and  had  he  not  come  a  long  way  out  of  his  road  to  meet 
me,  I  should  probably  never  have  had  the  food  luck  to  know 
anything  at  all  about  nim.  Some  three  months  ago  he  made  and 
published  in  the  pages  of  The  English  Mechanic  the  following 
remarks :— "  Mr.  P.'s  last  remark  is  not  quite  clear.  What  does 
he  mean  by  Mr.  Pettigrew's  system  ?  I  never  knew  Mr.  Petti- 
grow  had  adopted  anything  new  in  bee-keeping  to  identify  him 
with  any  system  at  all,  unless  it  be  one  of  retrogrossion.  Mr. 
Pettigrew's  book  is  simply  a  defence  of  everything  that  is  old  in 
bee-keeping,  and  a  raifing  against  everything  that  is  new.  If 
that  be  a  system,  doubtless  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  many  admirors. 
If  bee-keepers  will  get  up  a  discussion  on  the  rolative  merits  of 
the  bar-frame  hive  and  Ligurianbees — a  la  Langstroth,  as  against 
the  old  black  bees  in  straw  skeps,  and  the  sulphur  pit— a  la 
Pettigrew,  I  shall  be  quite  willing  to  enter  the  lists,  and  stand 
by  Langstroth— 0.  W.  Abbot.  SanweU."  A  gentleman  who  is 
guided  in  the  management  of  his  bees  by  my  "  Handy  Book  " 
extracted  the  above  fiom  The  English  Mechanic^  and  sent  it  to 
me  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  said  it  is  "a  tit  bit,"  especiaUy 
"  the  sulphur  pit— a  la  Pettigrow."  If  it  would  not  vex  our  ex- 
cellent fnend  Mr.  Abbot  too  much,  I  would  venture  to  tell  him 
that  the  book  he  so  loudly  condemns  has  abready  saved  moro  bees 
from  the  sulphur  pit  than  aU  other  works,  ancient  and  modem. 
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published  in  this  country.  Perhaps  he  was  ^asleep  when  he 
read  the  book ;  if  not,  methinlis  he  would  do  well  to  cultivate 
and  develope  the  nobility,  the  generosity,  and  the  manliness  of 
his  own  nature,  and  for  his  own  good  acknowledge  that  he  forgot 
himself  in  publishing  these  misrepresentations.  Such  misrepre- 
Bentations  never  annoy  me ;  indeed  I  should  not  have  noticed 
them  now,  but  for  the  hope  that  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will 
heartily  excuse  me  if  I  decline  to  notice  in  future  anything  that 
Hr.  Abbot  may  say. — ^A.  Pettiqrew,  Sale,  MancJieater. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

St.  Austbll  Poultbt  Show  (Threa  Carretpoiuknte).— We  are  Indebted 
to  you  all  for  prize-liste,  bat  as  it  waa  not  advertised  we  oondude  that  it  was 
merely  a  local  show. 

Hanlet  ShoV.— The  second  prize  in  the  selling  dass  ma  awarded  to 
'*  T.  Sism^,"  not  **  T.  aismey,"  as  stated. 

OoLi)BH-PXNonj.EDHAVBna(iH8  (Torguay).— It  is  not  always  fonndtbat 
She  Tory  hi^  bred  birds  are  the  most  prolific,  bat  yon  should  have  eggs  now. 
Hambnxghs  do  not  lay  at  five  months  old.  It  is  rare  for  even  the  most  pre- 
eoeloas  birds  of  breeds  more  celebrated  for  early  laying  to  do  so.  Cochins  and 
Brahmaa  lay  earlier  than  Hamborghs,  and  are  both  hardier.  They  are  far 
more  useful  fowls  than  the  others.  Where  only  one  breed  is  kept  we  advise 
Brahmas ;  they  are  hardy,  good  layers,  and  good  mothers.  Ck>chins  will  do  as 
wall,  but  they  cannot  be  bred  so  exactly  alike  as  the  Brahmas.  Birds  at 
liberty  do  not  want  chopped  meat,  scalded  barley,  or  chopped  mangold  and 
cabbage.  Ton  have  taken  unusual  and  unnecessary  trouble  and  may  wdl  be 
■iek  ot  them.  Where  fowls  are  kept  entirely  in  an  artificial  state,  lacking 
many  things  that  they  find  in  a  state  of  nattire,  pains  nrast  be  taken  to  supply 
that  which  they  lack,  but  where  tluqr  have  a  run  on  grass,  among  trees,  and  in 
a  stable  yard,  ill  they  require  is  to  be  fed  on  meal  morning  and  evening,  with 
a  little  whole  com  at  mid-day.  Do  this,  substitute  Brahmas  for  Hambnrghs, 
and  we  will  promise  you  plenty  of  eggs,  and  you  shall  not  be  sick  of  your 
IowIb. 

DiTBBnfa  Qakk  Cocks  (N.  B.  T.).— The  comb,  gills,  and  deaf  ears  ahould 
be  removed  in  dabUng,  and  they  cannot  be  cut  too  cloeely,  bat  that  causes  no 
dls-^ght,  and  cannot  by  any  means  be  called  a  mnltilation.  There  is  one 
accepted  dubbing,  it  includes  all  that  is  necessary,  taking  away  all  spare  skin 
and  flesh.  It  was  originally  done  to  give  no  hold  for  an  adversary  in  the  pit. 
More  than  this  is  nnneoesaary,  and  would  disfigure  the  lrird,nor  can  we  undet- 
stand  why  more  should  be  done. 

Vabzoub  (0.  Spencer).— It  is  too  early  in  the  year  to  complain  that  a  hen 
does  not  lay;  the  weather  has  also  been  unfavourable  for  it.  The  non-sitting 
Ineeda  are  all  subject  to  diaease  of  the  egg  organe,  and  do  not  last  so  long  as 
those  that  rest  while  th^  are  hatching  and  rearing  a  family.  Spanish  are 
especially  subject  to  a  disease  which  fills  up  and  hu^ens  the  abdomen.  In- 
convenienced by  this,  they  constantly  run  to  the  nest  in  hope  of  getting  rid  of 
the  load,  but  in  vain.  The  disease  is  hopelessly  incurable,  and  every  grain  such  a 
bird  eats  is  wasted.  Examine  her  caref uOy,  there  may  be  distention,  but  if  it 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  a  finger  it  is  not  chronic  disease,  but  may  be  a  mere 
passing  indisposition ;  if,  however,  it  is  filled  in  so  hard  as  to  resist  close 

Eure,  there  is  no  hope.  Ton  were  too  vantureaome  with  your  chickens, 
require  shelter  in  such  weather  as  we  have  had  for  a  month.  The 
en  died  of  chill  and  cramp,  brought  on  by  exposure.  Keep  them  in-doors, 
in  some  outhouse,  and  feed  them  wdL  Give  them  plenty  of  bread  and  sle,  it 
will  stimulate  them,  and  you  will  perhaps  save  the  rest.  It  is  a  great  con- 
Tenienoe  to  have  a  barn  or  outhouse  where  yon  can  put  the  hen  under  her  rip, 
and  allow  the  chickens  to  run  in  and  out  through  the  bars.  Supplied  witn 
grit,  freeh  sods  of  grass,  and  well  fed,  she  will  rear  aU  her  chickens  till  the 
weather  permits  of  their  being  put  out  without  injury.  No  one  can  be  re- 
plied to  fcdly  when  they  mix  qneations  of  various  departments.  ' 

AYuanuBY  Dbakb  (H.  G,  AT.).— We  fear  your  case  is  a  bad  one,  a  Duck  has 
no  erop.  It  has  a  gullet  that  conveys  food  to  the  gizsud,  and  firam  your  de- 
aoription  we  fear  there  is  either  inflammation  or  ulceration.  Either  will  end 
fatMly.  There  is  no  method  of  physicking  Ducks,  nor  are  there  known 
remediee  for  their  disorderB, 

Soft  Soo  (J.  PhiUipt), — Let  the  hen  have  a  heap  of  dust,  a  xnixtare  of  briek- 
layers'  rubbish  and  coal  aahes.  Feed  her  on  barleymeal  instead  of  whole  com. 
and  give  her  grass  and  lettuce  leaves. 

BiBDLiMS  (2d;iK).~To  make  it  from  hoUy  bark  is  tedious.  Indianrubber 
or  gutta  pereha  dissolved  in  naptha  makes  it  speedily,  and  the  German 
method  of  preparing  birdlime  is  by  putting  about  S  lbs.  of  linseed  oil  into  a 
pot,  to  simmer  upon  the  fire  for  some  time,  after  which  it  is  taken  off,  and 
Bghted  with  a  match.  In  this  state  of  inflammation  it  eontinues  about  two 
hours,  when  half  the  quantity  will  be  consumed.  By  dipping,  from  time  to 
time,  a  stick  into  the  oil,  and  tiying  the  matter  between  the  fingers,  its  proper 
^tinous  consistence  may  easily  be  ascertained ;  on  which  the  pot  is  covered, 
and  the  flame  extinguished. 

DxspcTK  (0,dJ.  D.  V.  F.  P.).— A  Coun^  Court  Judge  would  at  once  deddc 
that  the  full  amount  claimed  by  "  G.  &  J.  D."  should  be  paid  to  them  I7 
"  F.  P."  If  "  G.  ft  jr.  D."  think  the  bnds  died  without  any  neglect  of  **  F.  P.," 
or  others  in  whose  ohaxge  he  left  the  Hambuxghs,  then  "  G.  &  J.  D."  might 
graciously  allow  a  small  deduction  from  the  amount  claimed. 

Claooko  ExHiBrrKD  Fowls  (C.  J.  Jtf.  If.).— As  the  rule  of  the  Society 
stipulates  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  claim  until  four  o'clock,  we  consider 
that  the  Steward  and  Secretary  vrere  wrong  in  allowing  letters  rtWinni^g  to 
have  precedence  either  before  that  hour,  or  before  persons  personally  present. 

Photoobaphiho  Pxobomb  (F.  a.).— Apply  to  a  photosrapher. 

PiasoNs  (J,  H.  £.).— There  is  no  objection  to  lettmg-out  the  TumblerB. 
Ab  to  other  queries  you  must  consult  our  "Pigeon  Book.'*  You  can  have  It 
free  by  post  from  our  office  If  you  endose  1*.  Id,  in  postage  stamps  with  your 
address. 

Bno  DovBB  {A,  F,  N.).-^TiMy  are  quite  hardy  enough  to  live  in  your  dove- 
cote. The  same  food  as  for  the  Pigeon  is  Buffidonti  but  unless  broogiht  up  in 
eonflnement  we  fear  th^  will  fail. 

HrvBS  (0.  T.  P.).— Write  to  £fr.  Pettitt  or  Hessrs.  Neighbour  fbr  inform- 
ation about  Payne's  hive.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which  hive  is  **  best,*'  tastcB 
and  needs  differ. 

Stbwajitom  HmEfl.— ^  A  Shtbteriber  "  will  fed  gx^atly  obliged  by  a  *'  BsH- 
nuwBHiBB  BEX-KBKPxa"  dsscribing  in  detail  hiB  mode  of  ywyr^ag^mflut  of 
the  Stcwarton  hivea. 

BoTTLiMQ  Head  Mmoteur).— It  may  be  bottled  at  the  end  of  six  months 
from  the  time  of  making.    If  drawn  off  carefully  it  will  not  need  h^j^q 


Vabious  (A  New  8tkbseriber).—Yoia  had  better  allow  your  stocks  In  tb* 
common  hives  to  swarm  naturally,  and  hive  the  swarms  in  your  boxes.  XJnlees 
you  like  to  adopt  the  frame  hive,  we  do  not  know  that  you  can  do  better  than 
with  the  bar  hives  you  have  made,  provided  that  you  have  adopted  the  proper 
distance  between  the  centre  of  each  bar.  The  sixe  of  the  boxes  will  do  very 
well.  It  will  be  of  no  use  your  attempting  anything  with  nucleus  boxes  unlefls 
you  follow  the  system  of  frame  hives  in  its  entirety.  Perhaps  onr  little 
manual,  "  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many  "  (which  may  be  obtained  at  our  offioef or 
Ave  stamps)  will  supply  you  with  much  of  the  information  you  desire.  How 
long  a  queen  bee  will  breed  during  the  season  depends  on  too  many  coa- 
tingendes  to  answer  deddedly.  Breeding  sometimes  commences  in  Januarr* 
and  may  last  till  the  end  of  September,  but  it  is  rare  that  a  queen  will  breed 
during  the  whole  of  this  time. 

HETEOBOLOGIOAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

Oamdmm  Squabb,  Loin>oii« 

Lat.  61*  82'  40*  N. ;  Long.  0*  8'  0*  W. ;  Altitnde  111  feet. 
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87i) 

89.0     28.8 

'  47.7 

28J 

LlOft 

BBHABE8. 

19th. — ^Dark  and  dull  all  day,  and  cold  but  not  frosty. 

SOth.— A  dull  odd  day,  fair,  but  neither  sun  nor  wind ;  cold,  bat  not  a  bziak 

frosL 
21st.— Yery  dark  in  the  morning,  and  till  near  noon  gas  required;  the  after 

mrt  better,  but  doll  and  dark. 
2Shid.— Still  dull,  but  not  dark ;  fine  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  getting  gzada* 

ally  dulL    Bain  between  4  and  5  p.m.  ;  damp  evening. 
28rd. — line  frosty  morning;  slight  snow  shower  at  1  p.m.,  than  fine;  heasy 

rain  for  a  short  time  at  4  p.m.,  dull  and  damp  after. 
24th.— Snow  during  the  night  8  inches  deep  at  9  a-m.    Snow  fell  more  or  loaa 

nearly  all  day,  and  another  8  inches  was  measured  at  9  p.m. 
25th. — Snow  fell  agdn  during  the  night,  but  not  nearly  so  deep  as  on  th» 

preceding  one;  and  by  9  a.m.  a  rapid  thaw  had  commenced,  whidK 

continuod  all  day,  though  there  was  no  Bun— merely  a  change  of  wind 

from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
With  the  exception  of  noon  on  Saturday  and  the  morning  of  Sundur  the 
week  has  been  dull  throughout.  The  fall  of  snow  on  the  24th  remarkably- 
heavy  for  London,  and  the  thaw  unusually  rapid.  Temperature  lower  in  the 
air,  tiiough  on  the  ground  and  under  the  ground,  owing  to  the  snow,  the  tem> 
peratnre  is  much  the  same  as  last  week.— <>.  J.  Symonb. 

P.S. — ^Wednesday  morning.— The  barometer  fell  npidly  during  the  thaw  otk 
Tuesday,  and  throughout  Tuesday  night,  when  there  was  heavy  rain  anA 
some  wind.     This  morning  the  preesnre  is  only  26^981  inches,  or  nearij 
2  inches  leas  than  this  time  last  week.— G.  J.  S. 


OOYENT  GABBEN  MABKBT.— Fbbbuabt  SO. 


FBUIT. 


Apples... I  deve 

Apricots doB. 

Cncrries per  lb. 

Chestnuts bnshd 

Currsnts |  sieve 

Black do. 

Figs doB. 

Filberts lb. 

Gobs lb. 

Gooseberries quart 

Grapes,  hothouse lb. 

Lemons VIOO 

Mdons..... ....each 


ArtlcfaokeB.. dos. 

Asparagus ^100 

BeansTKidiMy 1^100 

Broad bushel 

Beet,  Bed doz. 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage dos. 

Capsicums ^100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Cdery bcudle 

Coleworts..  dos.  bunches 
Cneambers each 

pickling ....doB. 

Endive doB. 

Fennd.. bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish bundle 

Leeks bunch 

Lettuce .,....doa 


8.  d.    8.  d. 

8    0to5   0 
0     0 


0 
0 
12 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
4 
6 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

a 


0 
20 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

0 : 


10  Oi 
10  0 

8    0( 


MuIberricB.. I^lb. 

Nectarines dos. 

Oranges ^100 

Peaches dos. 

Pears,  kitchen dos. 

dessert dos. 

PincApplM lb. 

Plums i  sieve 

Qoinees ..dOB. 

fiaspberriea lb. 

Strawberries 1^  lb. 

Walnuts bndid 

ditto 1^100 


TZOETABLEB, 


a.  d.    8.  d. 

8    Oto6    0 

0    10 


6 
9 
0 
1 
0 
1 
2 
0 
2 
1 
2 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
1 


0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 

a 

0 

6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
8 
6 
8 
0 
2 
0 


8 

0 
8 
1 
1 
8 
0 
4 
2 
4 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 

s 


MushroomB pottle 

Mustard  k  Cress.. punnet 
Onions 1^  bnshd 

pickling quart 

Parsley  per  dos.  bunches 

Pannlps dos. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushd 

Eldne/ do. 

Bound do. 

Badishes..  doz. bunches 

Bhubarb.. bundle 

Salsafy .••  ^bundle 

Savoys..... dos. 

Soorsonera....  ^bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

ShaUota lb. 

Spinadk bushel 

Tomatoea.... dos. 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Manow8..doa. 


a.  d. 

8.d 

0  OtoO  6 

0  0 

^  ^ 

4   0 

10   6 

0   0 

0    0 

1   0 

8   0 

8  0 

19   tt 

5   0 

8   tt 

0   0 

0   U 

0   0 

0   (1 

0   0 

0    Q 

0  0 

0    U 

16   0 

10   U 

2  0 

2   4 

a.d. 

B.d 

1   0to2  0 

0  1 

0    • 

1   0 

4  0 

0    C 

0   0 

2   0 

8   0 

0    9 

1   0 

0    0 

0   0 

4   0 

T   0 

0   0 

0   0 

•    0 

0   0 

1  • 

1   0 

1   0 

%   0 

1    0 

I   0 

1   0 

2   0 

1   0 

iS 

1    0 

0   8 

0  0 

8   « 

6  0 

1   0 

9  0 

0   8 

0   f 

0   0 

0   0 

POTTLTBY  MABEET.«-Feb&uabt  26L 

The  weather  is  not  without  its  effect  on  the  pooltiy,  and  onr  mmif  is  snail* 
while  the  demand  is  somewhat  increased  by  the  cessation  d  the  Gama  WBjfjfij* 
The  consequence  is  an  incUnation  to  itand  oat  to  higher  jdoea. 


3(w«b  6,1898.] 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


1  »y  ^ 

Honth  Week. 

ATerate  Tempera. 

Bain  in 

San 

Sun 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 

Cloek 

^V 

MABCH  fr— 13,  1878. 

tare  near  London. 

4B7een. 

BiMt. 

SeU. 

Blses. 

Beta. 

Affe. 

before 
Son. 

of 
Tear. 

Day. 

4&6 

WL2 

Mean. 

llV- 

n.     h. 

n.     h. 

!&•       lU 

m.    h. 

Daya. 

m.   8. 

6 

Th 

40.4 

86af6 

47af6 

69      9 

18      2 

/^ 

11    24 

65 

7 

F 

Dej  breaks  4.43  i.v. 

40.1 

82.4 

40.7 

18 

84     6 

49      6 

41    10  !  24      8 

8 

11    10 

66 

8 

8 

Sir  W.  Chambers  died.  1790. 

49.1 

81.6 

40J) 

16 

81      6 

51      6 

88    11 

20      4 

9 

10    55 

67 

9 

BW   .  a  SUMBAY  131  LBMT. 

40.2 

81.1 

40.1 

12 

29     6 

62      6 

after. 

8      6 

10 

10    89 

68 

10 

M 

40.6 

81.6 

40.6 

16 

27      6 

64      6 

41      1 

85      6 

11 

10    24 

60 

U 

TV 

49.1 

82.2 

40.7 

19 

26      6 

56      6 

50      2 

0      6 

12 

10      7 

70 

la 

W 

St.  Ouooby. 

50.4    8a.a 

41.8 

21 

22     6 

67      5 

1      4     19      6 

18 

9    61 

71 

From  obserrations  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  yean,  the  avenga  day  temperatore  of  the  week  is  40J8P ;  and  its  night  tempafatnre 
8L9°.    Tha  graateat  heat  was  67%  on  the  10th,  1826 ;  and  the  loweat  eold  7^  on  the  lOti^,  1847.    The  greatest  faU  of  rain  was  0.60  inch. 


CORONILLA  GLAUCA. 

T  is  in  many  respects  fortnnate  that  the  rage 
for  new  plants  does  not  entirely  drive  out  of 
cnltivation  old  ones  of  merit ;  still  there  is  as 
much  honour  in  restoring  an  old  acquaint- 
ance to  the  position  it  justly  deserves  as  in 
introducing  a  new  comer  to  notice.  Many 
old  neglected  plants  are  being  brought  back 
to  do  duty  in  the  same  way  as  our  fore- 
fathers made  use  of  them,  or,  by  a  different 
mode  of  treatment,  they  are  directed  into 
some  other  channel  of  usefulness,  and  are  then  found 
better  than  some  recently-introduced  plant  which  is  both 
scarce  and  costly.  I,  for  one,  have  a  weakness  for  old 
plants,  and  amongst  those  which  I  admire  for  their  beauty 
and  utility  is  that  to  which  I  now  call  attention. 

Coronilla  glauca  has  long  been  known  to  the  gardening 
world,  and  had  it  been  a  stove  plant,  instead  of  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  our  greenhouse  subjects,  it  is  likely  it  would 
have  been  oftener  met  with  than  it  now  is,  but  as  it  is 
80  easily  cultivaied,  and  all  but  perfectly  hardy,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  eaUing  on  aU  those  who  wish  to  have  as 
good  a  display  as  possible  in  the  dead-winter  months  to 
commence  its  cultivation.  With  ordinary  care  it  will  bloom 
in  the  autumn,  several  months  earlier  than  the  Gytisus, 
which  it  in  some  degree  resembles;  nay,  the  Coronilla 
will  in  fine  sunny  seasons  set  its  flowers  sufficiently  early 
in  the  season  to  expand  into  full  bloom  early  in  the 
antnmn.  I  think  I  have  seen  one  growing  out  of  doors 
in  fall  bloom  by  the  middle  of  September,  and  I  am  not 
sure  if  it  was  not  much  earlier  than  this;  the  season, 
however,  was  particularly  warm  and  dry,  alike  favouring 
early  growth  and  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  also  tend- 
ing to  hasten  the  embryo  buds  to  expand  into  full  blos- 
som. The  situation  was  sunny,  but  the  ground  in  which 
the  Coronilla  was  grown  was  also  occupied  by  neighbour- 
ing plants  and  fruit  trees.  The  Coromlla,  checked  in  its 
early  progress,  finished  its  growth  by  well-ripened  flower 
buds,  which  quickly  developed  themselves  into  bright 
clusters  of  rich  yellow  bloom  which  continued  a  long 
time  in  perfection,  and  even  when  they  were  gone  the 
plant  had  not  the  bad  appearance  which  many  other  fine- 
flowering  plants  present  when  their  flowering  is  over,  for 
its  foliage  is  ornamental  at  all  times. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  manage  this  plant  is  to  strike 
a  number  of  cuttings  every  year,  and  assuming  them  to 
be  in  small  pots  at  the  end  of  the  season,  let  them  be  put 
into  larger  ones  about  the  time  they  begin  to  grow,  using 
a  good  proportion  of  sand  in  the  mixture.  If  it  be  con- 
radered  necessary  to  repot  a  part  of  the  stock  again,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  earlier  in  the  summer 
the  growth  is  completed  the  sooner  the  plants  will  be  in 
bloom.  To  potbound  plants  standing  in  the  fiill  sun,  and 
in  a  position  where  their  roots  are  not  tempted  to  run 
into  the  ground  below,  water  must,  of  course,  be  given 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  prevent  flagging.  Let  them 
have  as  much  sun  as  possible,  and,  unless  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  be  very  duU  and  sunless,  you  will  be 

No.  688.— Vol.  XXIV.,  Nsw  Sbbxbs. 


rewarded  by  well-formed  plants  obtained  without  any 
training,  and  loaded  with  flowers,  which  will  come  in  at 
times  when  bloom  of  any  kind  is  acceptable.  With  good 
management  a  succession  of  bloom  may  be  kept  up  till 
the  middle  of  February,  after  which  the  Cytisus  and  other 
plants  take  their  place.  I  may  add  that  the  Coronilla 
wiU  survive  moderately-mild  winters  when  growing  in 
a  favourable  position,  and  in  such  places  will  bloom  also 
in  autumn  aSier  a  hot  dry  summer,  but  the  chances  of 
its  doing  so  are  not  sufficiently  great  to  render  in-door 
culture  altogether  unnecessary. — J.  Robson. 


LORD  LONDESBOROUGH'S  GARDEN  AT 

COOMBE. 

All  who  have  frequented  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  know  how  indebted  they  are  for 
some  of  their  attractions  to  the  very  beautiful  Orchids 
which  Lord  Londesborough  never  fails  to  send  up,  and 
which  his  able  gardener,  Mr.  Denning,  so  successfnlly 
cultivates.  Hitherto  they  have  been  sent  up  a  very  long 
distance — from  Grimston  Hall,  near  Tadcaster ;  but  as 
last  year  Grimston  was  sold,  and  his  lordship  had  no 
garden  near  London,  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  some 
place,  and  hence  thq  origin  of  the  garden  at  Coombe. 

Having  been  called  up  to  London  on  a  very  sad  duty, 
and  not  caring  to  spend  the  day  in  the  bustle  of  the  great 
city,  I  (although  the  weather  was  most  wretched,  a  cold 
raw  easterly  fog  prevailing),  determined  on  making  my 
way  into  the  suburbs,  and  so  wont  down  to  Twickenham, 
where  I  saw  Mr.  Little's  Cyclamens,  of  which  more  another 
time.  What  a  quaint  old  straggling  village  it  is !  By- 
the-by,  let  me  recommend  to  all  who  wish  a  most  read- 
able book  descriptive  of  English  scenery  to  read  "  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,"  which  gives  charming 
details  of  a  drive  through  England,  not  the  less  readable 
because  a  little  romance  runs  through  it  all.  On  from 
Twickenham  I  walked  to  Richmond,  then  went  by  rail 
to  Kingston,  fSaw  Mr.  Looker's  pottery,  and  then  walked 
on  to  Norbiton,  taking  Lord  Londesborough's  garden  in 
my  way. 

I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  as  yet  any  distinctive  name, 
for  really  it  is  simply  a  garden  and  nothing  more,  and 
your  first  idea  on  visiting  it  is  that  you  have  Hghted  on 
some  new  nursery  establishment.  House  there  is  none, 
save  that  for  the  gardener ;  and  in  fact  in  August  last  the 
place,  which  will,  no  doubt,  make  for  itself  a  name,  was 
simply  a  Wheat  field.  Nay,  ^60  was  given  as  compensation 
to  the  farmer  for  getting  off  the  Wheat,  so  as  to  enable  the 
workmen  to  commence  their  operations.  There  are  no 
shrubberies,  avenues,  parterres — nothing,  indeed,  of  orna- 
ment about  it ;  it  is  simply  a  plain  garden,  which,  how- 
ever, by  the  excellence  of  its  products,  will  make  for  itself  a 
name.  The  neighbourhood  is  classic  in  horticulture.  Not 
far  off  is  Jackson's  old-established  nursery  at  Kingston,  and 
Mr.  Veitch's  place  at  Coombe  Wood  is  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant. Since  August  last,  then,  Lord  Londesborough  has 
erected  on  this  piece  of  ground,  or  will  have  erected  when 
finished,  about  1200  feet  in  length  of  glass,  on  an  average 
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of  aboat  IG  feet  wide.  There  is  no  attempt  at  grsiideaT  in  their 
arrui){eineDt,  Dtility  beiiig  the  dd«  thing  needed.  Thwe  are 
therefore,  no  grand  coDserrtttoriei  or  blooming  hoDsea,  but 
plain  simple  gtractnree.  Many  horticoltural  traditions  have 
been  broken  throngh ;  none  of  onr  great  horticoltural  boilderB 
have  erected  the  houeea,  thej  have  all  been  erected  by  an  ordi- 
nary bailder,  Ford,  of  Bocheeter.  In  the  same  iraj  none  of 
thu  old-eBtabliBhed  EyEtems  of  heating  have  been  adopted,  bnt 
one  of  the  most  recent  introductioiu,  StevenB'a  Trentham 
boiler.  Of  these  boilers  there  will  be  four,  all  placed  together. 
One  of  theee  heats  theTineries  250  feet  inlengUi;  another  will 
heat  the  Peach,  Fig,  and  Strawberry  honses,  together  with 
the  Tegetable  forcing  pits,  making  a  total  of  about  SOO  feet ; 
another  heats  the  range  of  Orchid  honaes,  250  feet  by  22  feet ; 
and  the  fourth  heats  the  pits,  2S0  feet  long. 

The  Orchid  bouses  contain  the  splendid  oollection  Lord 
Loudesborongh  has  been  for  some  yeara  forming  at  Grimaton, 
and  of  which  it  is  needless  to  puiicularise  the  namea.  All 
the  TOlioDl  families  are  thoroughly  well  represented,  and  the 
Council-room  at  Sontb  Kensington  bears  witness  to  the  skill  with 
which  tbey  are  cultivated.  All  looked  in  excellent  health  and 
gave  promise  of  future  triumph.  The  forcing  pits  were  admir- 
ably oootrived.  and  from  these  there  have  to  be  supplied  every 
week  twenty  dozen  of  forced  plants  in  pots,  besides  cnt  flowers 
tor  roam  and  table-decoration  ;  it  will  not  be  aurprising  then  to 
liear ,  that  for  this  purpoee  alooe  20,000  plants  are  required  aima- 
aUy.  From  tbese  pita  also  come  French  Beans,  Cucumbers, 
Asparagos,  and  the  vaiioua  delicate  vegetables  which  modern 
Ininij  demands  at  seasons  when  Natnre  in  her  ordinary  course 
will  not  produce  them  tor  us.  For  tbe  aome  purpose  Mr.  Deu- 
ning  haa  a  large  number  of  the  Qrimstou  plan  t-piotector.  This 
is  of  wood  and  glass,  and  portable,  lo  that  it  can  bs  removed  in 
a  few  minutes  to  aOypart  of  the  garden,  and  is  eoonomioal,  for 
800  leet  of  these  have  been  made  for  £23  ;  but  although  they 
are  thus  light  and  easily  moved,  I  think  I  prefer  the  Aome 
Frame  of  Mr.  Looker  for  these  pnrpoaes.  Oataide,  the  ground 
is  being  brought  into  order,  so  aa  to  form  a  vegetable  ai^  fruit 
garden,  and  aa  the  laud  is  good,  it  will,  uo  doubt,  prove  by- 
and-by  prodnctive. 

The  eipenditure  already  made  on  this  ground  cannot  be 
less  than  from  £8000  to  £10,000,  and  when  ne  recollect  the 
pnrpoeea  for  which  it  is  done,  betokening  all  through  a  real 
love  of  flowers,  it  cannot  bat  be  eonoeded  that  Lord  Londea- 
beroagh  is  a  mnnificent  patron  of  horticulture,  and  that 
among  the  many  names  so  freely  canvassed  at  late  meetings, 
none  would  be  more  popular  than  his  to  be  connected  in  aome 
wa^,  not  involving  much  labour,  with  the  Royal  Hortioultnral 
Society,  whose  meetings  he  does  so  much  to  make  attractive. 
— D.,  Deal. 


plant  will  present  np  to  noon  a  perfect  blaze  of  beauty ;  bnt,  as 
m  the  oaae  of  the  rest  of  the  genus,  its  flowers  remain  closed 
in  cloudy  weather,  or  where  no  direct  sunshine  peoetralee. 

As  in  most  of  the  other  species,  the  root  is  a  small  bnlb, 
from  which  arises  a  very  short  undergrouud  stem  or  fltipe,  to 
which  the  leaf-stalks  are  articulated.  The  leaflets,  sprinkled 
with  russet  brown  spota,  are  so  broadly  heart-shaped  that  they 
may  be  termed  two-lobed,  which,  with  its  many-flowered  umbel, 
serves  to  distinguish  it  among  the  stemlesa  species.  While 
yonng  the  leafiets  are,  at  the  approach  of  evening,  folded  back 
against  the  petiole,  expanding  with  the  return  of  the  morning 
Lght ;  bnt  the  older  leaves  appear  to  lose  gradually  thia  eensi- 
biiity  to  the  solar  radiationa.  and  remain  folded  under  all  cir- 


FLOWERS  FOR  OUR  BORDERa.— No.  1. 

Hues  do  we  reioiee  to  notice  throughout  the  gardens  of  the 
thne  United  Kingdomi  a  revival  of  the  taste  for  border 
flowers.  We  have  not  a  word  to  pen  against  bedding-out  and 
ribbon  borders,  bnt  we  have  many  words  to  pen  in  favour  of 
mixed  flovrar  borders.  They  "  admit  a  profusion  of  ornament, 
ace  £t  tor  the  reception  of  every  elegance,  and  require  the 
nicest  preservation."  They  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  be 
attractive  at  all  sessona  of  the  year,  and  we  now  commence 
publishing  a  series  of  drawings,  descriptions,  and  details  of 
culture  that  will  aasiat  oar  readera  in  the  good  work. 
OXALIB  CEHNDA— Dsoopnia  Wood  Bdbbil. 

In  the  very  pretty  genna  Oxalis  we  have  on  extensive  aaaem- 
Uage  of  plants  of  so  interesting  a  character,  that  it  cannot 
bnt  excite  sDrprise  that  of  more  than  one  hundred  species 
known  to  botanists,  so  few  should  be  seen  in  gensral  cultiva- 
tion. The  habit  of  the  whole  ia  remarkably  neat  and  dwarf, 
their  colours  comprise  nearly  every  imaginable  shade,  and  the 
simplicity  of  their  cnltore  is  such,  that  the  veriest  novice  can 
har^yfail  in  their  Buceesafnl  treatment.  A  few  only  of  the 
■peeies  are  perfectly  hardy,  but  a  oonaiderable  number  may  be 
grown  in  the  open  borders  during  the  summer  and  automo ; 
of  maoy,  however,  the  flowers  are  produced  at  eo  early  a 
Mason  of  the  year,  that  they  are  chiefly  cultivated  in  pots, 
for  which  all  of  them  are  admirably  anited,  and  it  is  from 
tills  section  of  the  genus  that  our  illustration  is  taken. 

The  Oxalis  oernna  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  quoliflcations 
we  have  altribnted  to  the  whole  genus;  its  flowers  are  o(  the 
purest  yellow,  of  a  delicious  Jasmine-like  fragrance,  and  I 
produced  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  epeciea  of  ' 
our  aequ^tance.    On  a  bright  sonny  morning  a  pot  of  this  | 


OuUa  oaniiia. 

The  nmbel  ot  flowers,  consisting  of  eight  to  twelve  bloasoms 
sometimes  more,  is  lapported  on  a  smooth  pedonole,  or,  to 
apeak  more  eorrectly,  scape,  6  or  8  inches  long;  and  as  each 
bulb  throws  np  at  least  baU-a-dozen  scapes  in  suocMsion,  tha 
flowering  season  of  the  plant  may  be  fairly  said  to  extend 
over  a  period  of  two  months. 

Cititivation. — After  blooming  the  plants  should  be  exposed 
in  a  sunny  comer  ont  of  doors,  water  being  gradually  with- 
held. By  degrees  the  leaves  will  assume  a  yellow  tint,  and 
finally  fsJl  of? ;  and  in  this  condition  the  pots  containing  the 
bnlbs  should  be  placed  aside,  and  kept  perfectly  dry  until  the 
season  arrives  for  repotting  thero.  If  the  ball  ot  earth  be 
now  examined,  a  strong  fibre  may  be  traced  from  the  snrtaoe- 
bulb  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  nauidly  terminated 
by  a  cluster  of  young  bnlbs,  each  of  the  aize  ot  a  nut.  A  pot 
planted  originally  with  three  bulbs  will  often  contain,  after 
flowering,  a  dozen  or  more  fuU-aized  roots,  so  that  abundant 
facilities  are  offered  for  its  propagation.  At  the  base  ot  the 
old  bulb,  which  perishes,  and  ^o  npon  the  short  stipe  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  small  offsets  are  often  produced ;  bnt  the?  are 
too  minute  to  be  available  for  the  ready  increase  ot  the  plant. 
At  the  end  of  September,  about  which  time  the  roots  will 
begin  to  grow,  they  may  be  repotted  in  sandy  loam,  with  % 
little  peat  or  leaf  mould,  planting  them,  if  large,  siogly  in  a 
inch  pot  about  an  inch  below  the  anrface ;  but  it  is  pieferable 
I  place  from  three  to  five  or  six  bulba  in  one  of  rather  larger 
diameter,  a  good  drainage  of  potsherds  or  fragments  of  char- 
coal being  indispensable.  If  ih.B  weather  is  mild  the  pots  may 
remain  in  a  warm  nook  out  ot  doors,  due  precaution  being 
taken  to  protect  the  plants  from  those  pesta  of  the  gardener — 
slugs,  snails,  and  worms  ;  but  on  the  approach  ot  frosts  they 
shoold  be  removed  either  to  a  cold  frame,  or,  in  the  absanoe 
of  this,  to  a  cool  window  ot  south  aspect,  where  plenty  of  air 
can  be  admitted  in  mild  weather.  A  dry  hot  atmosphere  ia 
injurious  to  the  plant ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  grown  at  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature,  and  be  removed  to  the  sitting-room 
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only  when  »boat  to  flower,  li  potted  at  the  period  named  it 
Qsnally  begins  to  blosaom  abont  the  end  of  March ;  bat  this 
depends  in  some  degree  on  the  temperature  in  which  it  has 
been  kept.  If  the  roots  were  preserved  in  a  dry  state  until 
January  or  February,  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  they 
might  be  planted  in  tiie  open  borders  with  the  protection  of  a 
hand-light,  and  would  then  flower  in  May  and  June,  but  without 
this  eoTering  it  would  be  imprudent  to  risk  the  bulbs.  The 
treatment  of  all  the  winter  and  spring-flowering  species  may 
be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  0.  oemua. 

Our  plant  is  not  a  recent  introduction,  having  been  brought, 
as  long  since  as  the  year  1767,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
of  which  country  nearly  one-half  the  species  are  natives.  The 
trivial  name  of  the  plant  is  by  no  means  distinctive,  for  there 
are  many  species  the  flowers  of  which  droop  before  expansion ; 
nor  is  the  term  more  applicable  to  the  leaves. 

The  genus  derives  its  name  from  the  Gredk  word  oxyi,  sour 
or  sharp,  in  allusion  to  the  acid  properties  of  many  of  the 
species,  due  to  the  presence  in  their  tissues  of  oxaJio  acid, 
usually  combined  with  potash.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us 
to  observe  in  these  days  of  diffused  chemical  Imowledge  that 
the  potash  is  the  only  constituent  of  the  combination  thus 
formed  (termed  by  chemists  the  binozidate  of  potash)  that  is 
derived  from  the  soil,  the  oxalic  add  being  elaborated  in  the 
plant  through  the  agency  of  the  carbonic  add  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  grand  store-house  from  which  are  drawn  the 
elements  of  every  vegetable  product.  Formerly  th^  expressed 
juioe  of  the  OxaHs  Acetosella  was  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  this  salt — the  salts  of  sorrel  of  commerce— but  the  re- 
souroee  of  modem  sdence  have  long  since  led  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  more  certain  and  cheaper  methods  of  procuring  it. 

Nor  is  the  genus  Oxalis  the  only  one  in  which  this  add 
occurs,  for  it  is  constantly  present  in  the  common  Sorrel, 
Bumex  Aeetosa,  in  the  roots  of  the  (Gentian  family,  and  also 
in  some  spedes  of  Saponazia;  in  combination  with  lime  it 
exists  in  the  Bhubarb  stalks ;  and  in  several  kinds  of  Lichen, 
such  as  Parmelia  and  Yariolaria,  the  oxalate  of  Ume  is  so 
abundant,  that  it  forms  a  hard  skeleton  or  crust. — (W.  Thomp- 
son's English  Flower  Garden.) 

CHOICE  GREENHOUSE    RHODODENDRONS. 

No.  8. 

Bhododemdbon  Przmobss  Botal. — A  dwarf  compact  plant 
of  great  beauty.  The  umbels  of  bloom  are  long  and  funnel- 
shaped,  and  rich  rose  in  colour.  This  I  have  seen  bloom  twice 
in  the  year.    A  garden  variety. 

B.  pRDfcssB  AiJCK. — ^Most  of  our  Boyal  Princesses  would 
seem  to  have  one  of  these  beautiful  hybrids  dedicated  to  them, 
and  this  is  a  perfect  gem.  It  would  seem  to  belong  to  the 
group  of  which  B.  dliatum  is  the  type;  dwarf  in  growth,  with 
small  foliage,  it  becomes  perfectiy  covered  with  its  bell- 
shaped  flowers,  which  are  pure  white  within,  ihe  outride  of 
the  petals  being  suffused  with  rosy  pink ;  added  to  this,  they 
are  delicionsly  sweet. 

B.  Pbincbss  Mabt. — This  is  a  beautiful  hybrid,  of  compact 
growth  and  profuse  blooming  habit.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  terminal  umbels,  and  are  pure  white  within,  but  suffused  on 
the  outside  of  the  petals  with  rosy  carmine.  A  very  desirable 
variety. 

B.  CouKTESs  or  Haddington. — A  hybrid  of  robust  habit  of 
growth,  forming  a  much-branched  hsndsome  shrub  or  small 
tree.  The  foliage  is  ample  and  dark  green,  the  umbels  of 
bloom  are  numerous,  and  the  individual  flowers  large,  often 
measuring  3  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  spreading  limb,  pure 
white,  soffcly  tinged  with  blush,  and  delidously  fragrant.  It 
is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  B.  dliatum  and  B.  Balhoude- 
anum,  and  blooms  during  March,  April,  and  May. 

B.  Jbnkinsii. — This  is  a  fine  species,  forming  a  handsome 
much-branched  shrub,  or,  perhaps,  it  may  better  be  called  a 
small  tree,  as  it  attains  a  hel^t  of  6  or  7  feet.  The  leaves 
are  oblong-lanceolate,  coriaceous  in  texture,  slightly  waved  at 
the  margins,  and  bright  dark  green  in  colour.  Flowers  larget 
snow  white,  measuring  between  8  and  4  inches  in  diameter,  of 
fleshy  substance,  and  lasting  long  in  beauty.  It  is  a  native  of 
Bhootan. 

B.  BooTHii. — ^Another  of  the  fine  Bhootan  kinds,  growing 
some  5  or  6  feet  in  hdght.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  small, 
oblong,  or  inclining  to  ovate,  with  a  rounded  base ;  they  are 
eoriaoeous  in  texture,  furnished  at  the  edges  with  a  few  brown 
hairs,  the  upper  side  bright  shining  green,  paler  below.  The 
young  shoots  are  also  dothed  with  a  brown  woolly  tomentum, 


which,  however,  disappears  with  age.  Trusses  terminal,  bear- 
ing from  six  to  nine  medium-sized,  dear,  soft  yellow  flowers 
of  good  substance  and  great  beauty. 

B.  HKNBYANnM. — ^A  garden  hybrid,  produced  between  B.  Ses- 
terianum  anfl  B.  Dalhousieanum.  It  is  a  plant  well  meriting 
a  place  in  every  greenhouse.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of 
good  form,  pure  snow  white,  and  delidously  sweet. ' 

B.  WiNDBOBi. — This  is  a  beautiful  spedes,  but  one  which  is 
too  sddom  seen  in  our  conservatories.  It  forms  a  very  hand- 
some much-branched  shriib  or  small  tree.  The  foliage  is 
somewhat  small  and  dense,  oblong-lanceolate  in  shape,  and 
acuminate,  deep  green  above,  paler  bdow.  The  trusses  of 
bloom  are  vez^  compact,  the  flowers  themselves  being  glowing 
deep  crimson  m  colour.    Native  of  Bhootan. 

B.  WiNDSOBi  LBTTCANTHUM. — ^A  Variety  of  the  preceding,  but 
it  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  skill  of  the  cultivator,  having 
originated  in  its  native  country.  It  differs  from  the  normal 
form  in  its  small  lanceolate-acuminate  leaves,  which  are  deep 
green  above  end  glaucous  below,  and  in  the  flowers  themselves 
being  pure  white.  In  habit  of  growth  it  resembles  the  spedes, 
and  attains  to  about  the  same  dimendons. 

B.  Dbnnisonii. — ^A  compact-growing,  much-branched  plant. 
Leaves  ample,  medium-sized,  bright  dark  green  on  the  upper 
surface,  but  paler  beneath.  It  blooms  very  fredy,  the  flowers 
being  large,  pure  white,  saving  the  upper  petals,  which  are 
stained  with  soft  sulphur  yellow.  It  is  a  garden  hybrid  of 
great  beauty,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  B.  Dalhoudeanum 
and  B.  Edgworthii. 

B.  JAVANicxjM. — ^A  very  fine  spedes,  of  dwarf  compact  habit. 
Leaves  some  4  inches  long,  and  nearly  2  broad,  ovate-lanceo- 
late in  shape,  and  acuminate,  fleshy  in  texture,  deep,  almost 
bronzy,  green  on  the  upper  dde,  light  green  beneath.  Flowers 
large,  of  good  substance,  and  bright  orange  in  colour.  It  is  a 
charxning  plant.    Native  of  the  mountains  of  Java. 

B.  jAVANicuM  ANGusTiroLiuM . — A  Variety  of  the  preoedinff, 
often  called  Ydtch's  variety  to  distinguish  it  from  the  preced- 
ing, which  is  called  Bollisson*s,  the  respective  forms  naving 
been  introduced  by  these  firms.  In  this  plant  the  leaves  are 
somewhat  narrower,  and  the  flowers  are  rich  dark  orange  in 
colour,  rendering  it  both  attractive  and  desirable.  Native  of 
Java. 

B.  NT7TTALLn. — ^Wc  uow  come  to  a  magnificent  species.  Al- 
though, perhaps,  not  one  of  tiie  most  compact-growing  kinds, 
it  is,  nevertheli8ss,well  deserving  a  place  in  every  conservatory. 
The  foliage  is  laige,  being  from  9  to  12  inches  in  length,  and 
4  or  5  in  breadth,  ovate-oblong  in  shape,  thick  and  leathezy 
in  texture,  the  upper  surface  being  deep  green  and  much  cor- 
rugated, ihB  under  dde  suffused  with  reddish  piuk  while* 
the  leaves  are  young,  which  changes  to  light  green  with  age. 
The  trusses  of  bloom  aro  vei^  large,  frequently  bearing  eight 
or  nine  flowers  each,  measurmg  6  inches  in  diameter ;  these 
are  of  good  substance,  pure  white  within,  relieved  by  a  golden 
centre,  suffused  with  lilac  rose  without,  and  veiy  fragrant. 
This  noble  spedes  is  a  native  of  Bhootan. 

B.  HoDosoNU. — This,  although  a  most  beautiful  spedes, 
still  remains  amongst  the  rarer  kinds  of  the  genus.  It  forms 
a  compact  and  handsome  shrub  or  small  tree.  The  leaves 
vary  from  6  to  12  inches  in  length,  and  are  bluntly  obovate, 
coriaceous,  and  dark  green,  but  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  is 
dothed  with  a  white  tomentum.  The  trusses  of  bloom  are 
large,  round,  and  terminal ;  the  fiowers  are  campanulate  and 
of  fine  form,  the  prevailing  colour  rose  and  white,  more  or 
less  suffused  with  purple.  It  is  a  lovdy  ornament  to  the 
greenhouse.    Native  of  Sikkim  Himalaya. 

B.  Maddbni. — ^A  compact  dwarf-growing  shrub,  seldom,  as 
far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  exceeding  4  feet  in  height, 
and  as  it  blooms  fredy  even  when  quite  small,  it  is  well  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  those  with  v^  limited  space.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate  and  acute,  medium-sized,  smooth  and 
dark  green  on  the  upper  dde,  whilst  beneath  they  are  clothed 
with  a  short  ferruginous  tomentum.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  freely  produced,  tubular,  with  somewhat  pointed  lobes  at 
the  spreading  bell-shaped  mouth,  where  they  measure  upwards 
of  8  inches  in  diameter.  Colour  pure  white,  tinged  with  rosy 
pii^  on  the  upper  segment.  In  addition  the  flowers  are  yery 
fragrant.  It  blooms  during  April  and  May,  lasting  many  weeks 
in  full  beauty.    Native  of  Sikkim  Himalaya. 

B.  Falconbri. — Although  this  species  is  only  suitable  for 
those  possessed  of  large  conservatories,  the  plant  is  of  such 
noble  aspect,  that  it  seems  worse  than  sacrilege  to  omit  it 
from  an  enumeration  of  this  kind ;  moreover,  it  is  sufficiently 
hardy  to  stand  in  the  open  air,  but  unless  it  is  placed  in  some 
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yerj  sheltered  sitnation  it  presents  a  woe-begone  appearance, 
on  aecoont  of  the  wind  breaking  and  tearing  its  large  leaves 
into  ribbons,  and  therefore  where  so  grown  it  mast  be  protected 
from  the  wind.  In  a  state  of  nature  it  attains  the  height  of  a 
tree.  The  leaves  are  upwards  of  a  foot  long,  and  abont 
6  inches  broad,  blontly  obovate  in  shape,  and  coriaceous  in 
teztnre ;  the  upper  side  is  deep  green,  bnt  clothed  below  with 
a  deep  brown  tomentnm.  The  heads  of  bloom  are  very  large 
and  terminal,  flowers  large,  campannlate,  and  snowy  white, 
sainng  the  upper  lobes,  which  are  snffnsed  with  rosy  purple. 
It  is  a  snperb  species,  bnt  I  warn  amateurs  that  it  ^nll  not 
bloom  in  a  yonng  state.  Native  of  the  mountain  of  Tonglo, 
at  10,000  feet  elevation  in  Sikldm  Himalaya. — ^Ezpebto  Cbede. 


BOTAL  HOBTIOULTUBAL  SOOIETT. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  definitely  settled  by  the  Council  as  to 
the  course  they  intend  to  pursue.  Their  desire  is  to  resign  in 
a  body,  and  to  enable  them  to  do  so  we  believe  it  is  con- 
templated to  sxmunon  a  special  meeting  of  the  Fellows  to  pass 
a  bye-law  to  that  effect.  We  are  further  informed  that  this  is 
the  only  way  by  which  they  can  take  power  to  themselves  to 
resign.  ^  Without  professing  to  be  sufficiently  well  informed  on 
the  subject,  we  doubt  if  the  Council  can  take  the  course  they 
have  indicated.  We  conceive  that  the  Council  having  been 
elected,  and  having  voluntuily  accepted  office  for  a  year,  they 
m  in  the  position  of  Trustees  of  the  Society,  and  cannot  re- 
sign as  a  body.  The  Charter,  although  it  provides  for  the 
resignation  of  individual  members  under  certain  conditions, 
makes  no  provision  for  the  resignation  of  the  whole  body,  and 
we  doubt  very  much  if  any  bye-law  especially  framed  to  meet 
the  case  is  legal,  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Charter. 

It  is  very  proper  that  the  Council  having  voluntarily  ac- 
cepted the  ^st  for  a  year,  should  not  be  permitted  to  abandon 
the  Society  and  to  leave  it  without  a  head.  Supposing  the 
Council  to  resign,  who  is  qualified  to  take  the  initiative  ?  No 
individual  Fellow  can  do  so,  and  certainly  no  body  of  Fellows, 
which  must  be  self-constituted  con  do  so,  because  any  meeting 
which  is  not  called  by  a  Council  must  be  an  unconstitutional 
body,  and  if  no  Council  exists  there  cannot  be  a  constitutional 
meeting.  We  do  not  see  how  the  Council  can  resign  under 
any  arrangement  that  is  contemplated,  except  by  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Whether  they  remain,  or  whether  they  retire  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  new  body,  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  policy  we 
indic/ited  in  our  last  to  separate  from  the  Boyal  Conmiission- 
ers  will  be  carried  out.  Yoar  after  year  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  becomes  more  embittered  and  action 
more  difficult.  The  Boyal  Conmiissioners  have  schemes  of 
their  own  they  wish  to  develope,  and  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  stands  in  the  way,  and,  being  treated  as  the  little 
broUier  or  small  boy  of  the  party,  has  to  yield  and  make  con- 
oessions  that  are  adverse  to  its  independence  and  humiliating 
to  its  position.  It  is  no  gain  to  the  Society  to  remain  in  the 
close  connection  with  the  Boyal  Commissioners  as  these  are 
now  constituted,  and  with  the  policy  they  act  upon.  Had  the 
lamented  Prince  Consort  been  spared  to  carry  out  his  enlight- 
ened views  in  his  own  way,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
would  have  found  a  friend  to  protect  and  a  wise  counsellor  to 
direct  it ;  but  since  his  death  the  Society  has  been  forced  to 
fight  against  aggression  on  all  hands.  This  being  the  state  of 
matters,  would  it  not  be  better  for  all  parties  that  a  separation 
took  place  ?  There  need  be  no  difficulty  provided  both  sides 
agree,  and  the  terms  upon  which  it  is  carried  out  could  easily 
be  settled  by  those  who  are  experienced  in  cases  of  arbitration. 
The  Society  has  expended  on  the  estate  of  the  Commissioners 
a  sum  of  upwards  of  £70,000.  It  owes  a  debenture  debt  of 
£50,000,  for  the  half  of  which  the  Commissioners  are  liable. 
There  is  an  unexpired  term  of  eighteen  years  of  the  lease  still 
to  run,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  Conmiissioners 
have  to  pay  the  Society  £15,000  in  the  event  of  non-renewal. 
Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  a  question  to  be 
settled  as  to  what  compensation  the  Society  is  to  receive  for 
the  surrender  of  the  lease.  It  is  only  those  who  are  profession- 
ally accustomed  to  the  settlement  of  these  questions  who  are 
competent  to  say  what  compensation  is  due  to  the  Society ; 
and  no  doubt,  if  such  a  negotiation  is  entered  upon,  the  solu- 
tion will  be  easily  arrived  at.  But  there  are  certain  stipulations 
m  the  arrangement  we  should  not  like  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
The  Society  on  going  back  to  the  old  home  should  reserve  the 
nght  to  hold  the  fortnightly  meetings  at  South  Kensington, 
an  office  and  a  room  for  the  reception  of  the  Lindley  Library ; 


and  as  regards  the  great  summer  shows,  these  may  be  mattenr 
of  arraxigement  with  the  Commissioners,  who,  in  onr  opinion,, 
would  find  it  their  interest  to  subsidise  the  Society  to  hold 
their  great  shows  in  Uie  garden  at  South  Kensington.  We 
cannot  imagine  any  attraction  that  will  be  more  effeetive  than 
these  flower  shows ;  and  there  is  always  this  alternative  with, 
the  Society — if  the'  Commissioners  decline  to  receive  them, 
there  are  other  public  bodies  who  are  willing  to  do  so. 

If  the  Council  insist  on  retiring,  and  they  succeed  in  doing 
so  by  any  arrangement  whatever,  then  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  Fellows  to  elect  their  stKcesscrs ;  and  we  fervently  hope 
that  they,  whoever  they  may  be,  will  be  pledged  on  accepting 
office  to  enter  into  immediate  negotiations  with  the  Boyal 
Conmiissioners  to  bring  about  a  separation  between  the  two- 
bodies.  

SiHCs  the  above  was  in  type  we  are  informed  that  the  Council 
will  submit  new  Bye-laws  to  a  General  Meeting  about  the  26tb 
of  March,  enabling  them  to  resign  in  a  body. 

I  WAS  sorry  to  see  the  objection  raised  by  "  A  Vest  Oij>- 
F.B.H.S.'*  to  the  nomination  of  Lord  Alfred  Churchill  on  the 
Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society.  It  could  only 
have  been  on  the  ground  that  titled  members  of  the  Coxmc^ 
habitually  neglect  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  course  Lord  Alfred  would  do  so  likewise.  I  have 
been  a  co-director  with  him  on  four  different  public  companies^ 
and  I  can  say  that  I  know  of  few  who  give  more'  scrupulone 
attention  to  the  interest  he  represents  than  his  Lordship ;  and 
as  regards  practical  interest  in  horticulture,  I  know  that  in 
his  large  garden  at  St.  Helenas,  Sandhurst,  he  is  truly  a  prac- 
tical  horticulturist.^ — ^A.  A.  C. 


Will  "  Not  a  F.B.H.S,,"  kindly  name  some  FellowB  in 
and  about  London — good  horticulturists,  who  will  have  the 
welfare  of  the  gardening  community  at  heart,  and  competent 
men  of  business  who  will  be  able  to  attend  the  Council  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  if  nominated  and  elected  ?  Those 
who  will  step  forward  to  put  their  shoulders  manfully  to  the 
wheel  to  help  on  the  horticultural  waggon  will  be  doing  good 
service.  I  named  Mr.  Hole  as  one  whom  most  horticultoriata 
would  rally  round,  my  object  being  to  break  down  the  system 
by  which  the  Council  elected  themselves ;  the  Fellows — ue,, 
the  Society,  virtually  having  no  voice  in  the  matter.  If  I  had 
Imown  what  I  do  now  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter,  I 
think,  to  have  elected  the  first  day  whom  we  choose.  As^ 
however,  the  Council  has  since  broken-up,  it  does  not  much 
matter,  but  many  men  have  said  to  me  privately,  and  some 
have  written  publicly  to  say,  there  are  plenty  of  competent 
horticulturists  about  London.  I  say  pray  let  us  have  the  names* 
If  we  want  to  win  our  cause  do  not  delay. — C.  P.  Peach. 


A  MXETiNa  of  the  Committees  of  the  Society  was  held  at 
Charing  Cross  Hotel,  on  the  24th  of  February,  when  it  was  re- 
solved that  a  HoBTicuLTiTRAL  Defence  CoafuiTTEs  should  be 
appointed,  consisting  of  three  members  from  the  Fruit,  Floral^ 
and  Scientific  Committees  respectively,  as  follows: — Fruit 
Committee  :  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.B.S. ;  J.  Lee,  Dr.  Hogg.  Floral 
Committee :  J.  Fraser,  B.  S.  Williams,  T.  Baines.  Scientifie 
Committee :  R.  Fortune,  T.  Moore,  Dr.  Masters,  F.B.S.  Hon.. 
Sec,  H.  J.  Veitch. 


BOSES  LA  FBANGE  AND  MABIE  BAUMANK. 

BEOARDnvo  La  France  and  Marie  Baumann  from  a  gardener'ff- 
point  of  view,  that  is  in  respect  to  their  general  utility,!  would 
assign  both  of  them  a  high  position  in  the  first  class.  Marie 
Baumann  is  certainly  not  a  rampant  grower,  under  good  treat- 
ment its  growth  is  sufficiently  robust  for  all  practical  purposes. 
The  whole  of  the  plants  of  it  under  my  care  have  thriven  w^l,. 
and  some  of  them  produced  last  autumn  stout  shoots  upwards 
of  2  feet  long,  and  then  its  possession  of  fine  form  and  gorgeous 
colour  no  one  can  deny ;  even  its  disparagers  in  your  columns- 
are  prudently  silent  on  these  points. 

The  merits  of  La  France  in  every  point  are  so  great  that 
when  repeatedly  admiring  it,  and  hearing  others  unanimously 
loud  in  its  praises,  one  never  contemplates  the  possibility  of 
having  to  defend  it.  Of  an  extensive  collection  embracing^ 
most  of  the  best  kinds,  La  France  certainly  took  the  leading* 
position  last  season,  every  plant  of  it  producing  a  profusion  of 
fine,  full,  and  very  sweet-scented  flowers.  Baroness  Boths- 
child  is  a  bold,  striking,  and  very  beautiful  variety,  bnt  it  is 
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not  eqoal  to  La  ^ranoe  in  form,  falness,  colour,  or  scent. 
The  last-named  property  of  La  France  is  especially  noteworthy 
and  renders  it  an  especial  favoarite  with  the  ladies,  after  which 
.conelasive  argument  nothing  more  need  he  said,  for,  depend 
npon  it,  when  a  Bose  has  the  benefit  of  sudh  patronage  it  will 
continue  a  favourite  in  spite  of  adverse  criticisms. — Edwabd 

LUCKHUKST. 


BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  SHOW 

AND  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS. 

March  5th. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNa  the  present  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Society — a  crisis  more  serious  than  has  ever  before  occurred, 
many  as  its  vicissitudes  have  been,  it  was  evident  from  the 
manner  in  which  horticulturists  came  forward  on  this  occasion, 
from  the  truly  splendid  display  which  they  produced  on  a 
day  when  such  could  be  least  expected,  and  from  the  strong 
numbers  in  which  they  mustered  from  all  quarters,  that  they 
are  thoroughly  determined  to  support  the  Society  in  its  legiti- 
mate direction,  '*  the  promotion  of  horticulture  in  all  its 
branches,  ornamental  as  well  as  useful/*  It  was  further  evident, 
that  whatever  changes  may  take  place,  these  changes,  if  for 
the  advancement  of  horticulture,  will  have  a  large  and  influ- 
ential support — a  support  that  will  insure  the  most  beautiful 
products  of  our  gardens  being  abundantly  represented  in  per- 
fection at  all  seasons,  and  which, *too,  must  carry  on  a  tide  of 
success  that  body  which  is  so  fortuntUe  to  secure  it.  With  its 
many  successes,  and  despite  of  many  failures,  the  Society  has 
done  great  things  for  Britain  and  British  horticulture,  and  not 
for  British  horticulture  only,  but  the  horticulture  of  the  world. 
It  has  brought  before  the  world  great  things  and  great  men  ; 
and  on  whomsoever  the  mantle  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Sabine  and  Lindley,  and  many  others,  all  de- 
)»arted,  may  fall,  we  doubt  not  that  among  those  living  there 
are  plenty  to  carry  out  the  great  work  they  so  well  and  com- 
prehensively began.  The  lioyal  Horticultural  Society  is  an 
institution  which  neither  our  own  nor  other  countries  can 
spare ;  it  has  the  wide  world  for  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  but 
Engird  alone  should  be  sufiOlcient  to  maintain  it  first  among 
the  horticultural  institutions  of  the  world.  If  they  but  unite 
as  one,  they  will  effect  that  object  without  extraneous  aid; 
«nd  if  they  have  to  effect  it  alone,  to  them  be  the  honour,  to 
others  the  shame. 


James  also  sent  fine  potfals,  and  from. the  same  exhibitors  like- 
wise came  groups  of  six.  Mr.  Goddard  was  first  in  the  two 
classes,  Mr.  James  second. 

The  next  class  was  for  six  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  There 
were  onlv  two  exhibitors — viz.,  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  George,  who 
had  each  very  good  pots.  Mr.  James  was  first,  Mr.  George 
second. 


'c 


FBurr  CoxMiTTRB.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair* 
Mr.  Bannerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot,  sent  three  bunches  of 
Lady  Downe's  Grapes  in  excellent  preservation,  but  deficient  in 
colour.  Mr.  John  Eade,  gardener  to  Dr.  Bennett,  The  Grove, 
Weybridge,  sent  a  specimen  of  the  Homed  Orange,  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  carpels  being  developed  beyond  the  surface, 
and  forming  projecting  horns  on  the  fruii.  In  the  specimen 
exhibited  there  was  only  one  horn  developed.  Mr.  Francis 
Dancer,  of  Chiswick,  sent  specimens  of  Reinette  de  Caux,  a 
French  Apple,  which  is  said  to  be  a  great  bearer.  It  was  of 
good  flavour  for  so  late  in  the  season.  He  also  sent  fine  ex- 
amples of  Northern  Greening  and  Dnmelow's  Seedling.  A  fine 
bundle  of  Asparagus  was  sent  by  Mr.  Miles,  The  Gardens, 
Wycombe  Abbey,  to  which  a  cultural  certificate  was  awaided. 

Mr.  Picirillo,  of  Wigmore  Street,  sent  a  collection  of  Nea- 
politan vegetables,  consisting  of  the  Broccolis  Cavoli  Komani 
and  Naples  Champion,  Finocchi  Naples  Flat  Endive,  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  early  Peas,  Nocera  Carrots,  White  Radish,  spring 
Onions,  and  Lemons.  A  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the 
exhibitor. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  single  bunches  of  early  Grapes,  also 
for  single  dishes  of  Asparagus,  Sea-kale,  and  hhubarb,  but  no 
one  came  forward  to  claim  them.  For  late  Graphs,  Mr.  Banner- 
man,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot,  Blithfield,  was  first  with  a  fine 
bunch  of  Black  Alicante,  showing  also  two  others  almost  equally 

food,  not  for  competition,  likewise  six  bunches  of  Lady  Downe's. 
Ir.  Sage,  gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow,  Ashridge,  was  second  with 
the  same  kind ;  and  Mr.  A.  Parsons,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Blake, 
Esq.,  Danesbury,  third. 


Passing  now  to  the  Show,  which  was  held  partly  in  the  en 
trance  hall,  partly  in  the  Council-room,  it  was,  as  already  ob- 
served, unusually  extensive  for  the  time  of  year,  and  it  niust 
also  be  remarked  unusually  brilliant.  The  Cyclamens  were  an 
«xhibition  of  themselves,  and  the  Orchids  were  even  more 
^rgeous,  if  less  numerous,  than  at  a  summer  show,  whilst 
Messrs.  Yeitch's  and  Mr.  Paul's  Camellias — the  first  as  large 
plants,  the  second  as  small  ones — were  a  most  beautiful 
feature. 

In  former  years,  at  corresponding  shows,  Camellias  in  pots 
have  been  represented  either  by  small  or  poor  specimens.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  Messrs.  Veitch  sent  an  excellent  half- 
dozen,  consisting  of  bushy  specimens,  about  4|  feet  high,  of 
Bonomiana,  Leon  Leguay,  ana  Teutonia  alba,  full  of  bloom  and 
'huds,  together  with  smaller  plants  of  Donckelaari,  Fimbriata, 
■and  Augustina  superba.    A  first  prize  was  awarded. 

In  Classes  2  aud  3,  for  twelve  and  six  cut  blooms  respectively, 
Mr.  George,  gardener  to  Miss  Nicholson,  Putney  Heath,  had 
good  stands,  including  Elegans,  Alba  plena,  Mathotiana,  Countess 
of  Orkney,  and  Donckelaari.  Mr.  Grant,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Glegg, 
Esq.,  Withington  Hall,  Congleton,  sent  yotv  good  specimens  of 
Countess  of  Orkney,  Miss  Glegg,  Storyii,  Mm.  Abbey  Wilder, 
taking  first  for  six,  and  second  for  twelve  blooms.  Mr.  William 
Paul,  Waitham  Cross,  sent  three  magnificent  stands  containing 
twenty-one  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each.  These  were  not  for 
4M>mpetitioa. 

In  Class  4,  six  forced  shrubs,  Mr.  George,  gardener  to  Miss 
Nicholson,  was  first  with  good  specimens  of  Azaleas,  Rhododen- 
<drons,  and  Andromeda  floribunoa,  the  last  very  fine. 

The  next  class,  for  collections  of  Cyclamens,  formed  a  splen- 
did exhibition  of  itself.  Mr.  Goddard,  gardener  to  H.  Little, 
Esq.,  Cambridge  Villa,  Twickenham,  had  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion consisting  of  pots  extremely  full  of  bloom,  and  verv  brilliant 
in  colour.  On  one  plant  there  was  a  flower  which  had  a  cock's- 
comb-shaped  flower  with  more  than  twice  the  usual  number  of 
segments.  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isle- 
worth,  also  sent  a  numerous  and  very  good  collection.  Mr.  Smith, 
Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  also  sent  one  consisting  of  smaller  plants. 
Mr.  Groddard  was  first,  Mr,  James  second,  and  Mr.  Smith  third. 
In  groups  of  twelve  Mr.  Goddard  again  exhibited  magnificent 
specimens,  most  of  which  had  a  hundred  or  more  flowers ;  Mr. 


Flobal  Committee.— W.  Marshall,  Esq.  in  the  chair.  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  collection  of  thirty- 
six  pot  Roses  beautifully  flowered,  the  foliage  and  flowers  fresh 
and  clean.  The  best  sorts  were  Dr.  Andr>',  Madame  FiUion, 
John  Hopper,  Beauty  of  Waitham,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Pierre 
Notting,  Madame  Willermoz  (Tea),  very  beautiful,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  dark  velvety  crimson,  besides  which  there  were 
other  poptilar  varieties.  The  same  firm  had  a  fine  bank  of 
Orchids  backed  with  Palms.  The  beautiful  Dendrobium  Wardi- 
anum  had  two  flowering  spikes  with  seventeen  and  ten  flowers 
on  the  spike.  A  culturaJ  certificate  was  awarded  for  this.  Odon- 
toglossum  Andersonianum  was  shown  with  a  fine  spike;  one 
I>eculiarity  of  this  kind  is  that  the  flowers  open  pale  yellow, 
and  change  with  age  to  a  creamy  white ;  both  characteristics 
were  to  be  observed  at  this  meeting,  an  excellent  spike  with 
newly-opened  flowers  being  exhibited  in  Lord  Londesborough's 
collection.  Odontoglossum  nebulosum  pardinum,  a  form  having 
the  sepals  aud  petals  densely  covered  with  large  brown  spots, 
had  a  first-class  certificate.  The  same  award  was  given  to  a 
Laelia,  but  with  the  growths  quite  distinct  from  L.  cinnabarina. 
A  first-class  certificate  was  likewise  given  for  Asplenium  longis- 
simum.  An  extra  prize  was  given  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for  uiis 
collection. 

Mr.  W.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  sent  a  nice  collection  of  exotic  plants, 
amongst  them  a  remarkable  Aroid,  Amorphophallus  Rivieri, 
with  a  finely-developed  spathe.  There  were,  oesides,  an  ex- 
cellent Palm  for  table  decoration,  Do^monorops  pericantha,  and 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  superbum,  a  very  fine  form  of  the 
species.    An  extra  prize  was  given  to  the  collection. 

Mr.  0.  May,  gardener  to  J.  S.  Brockett,  Esq.,  MusweU  Hill, 
sent  a  fine  group  of  Orchids,  comprising  a  large  specimen  of 
Coelogyne  cristata,  the  magnificent  large  yellow  Oucidium  ma- 
cranthum,  Cypripedium  niveum  and  its  variety  superbum,  Odon- 
toglossum ^dersoni,  a  fine  Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  the  pure 
white  Masdevallia  tovarensis,  excellent  examples  of  Odonto- 
glossum Alexandrae,  LeUa  anceps,  and  Oncidium  cucullatum; 
also  a  species  of  Odontoglossum  with  large  pale  yellow  and  brown 
flowers,  which  received  a  first-class  certificate.  A  cultural  cer- 
tificate was  awarded  for  the  collection. 

From  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  came 
a  magnificent  collection  of  Orchids,  which  received  a  cultural 
commendation.  It  comprised  remarkably  fine  examples  of  the 
beautiful  white  and  yellow  Cymbidium  ebumeum,  a  variety 
of  Ccelogyne  cristata  with  lemon  colour  instead  of  orange  in  the 
^p,  Cattleya  Trian»  Ruckeri,  Lycaste  SMnneri,  and  Odonto- 
glossum Andersoni,  together  with  Vanda  gigantea  and  Bolbo- 
phyllum  siamense. 

Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons  also  sent  a  group  of  Orchids,  com- 
prising very  good  examples  of  Vanda  suavis,  Phalfenopsis  Schilr 
leriana,  Cypripedium  villosum,  and  Dendrobium  Wardianun 
the  last-namea  especially  striking. 
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From  Mr.  WilliamB  came  a  splendid  group  of  Palms,  Orchids, 
and  other  plants,  notable  among  which  were  a  fine  Imanto- 
phyllnm  miniatam,  the  splendid  blue  Tillandsia  Lindeni,  Tri- 
chopilia  snaviB,  and  Vanda  insignis.  Mr.  Laurence,  gardener  to 
Bishop  Sumner,  Famham  Castle,  had  a  cultural  certificate  for 
a  specimen  of  Dendrochilum  glumaceum  measuring  more  than 
a  yard  in  diameter. 

Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  sent  a  superb  collec- 
tion of  Camellias  in  6  and  6-inch  pots,  with  large  and  extremely 
beautiful  flowers,  and  remarkably  healthy  foliage;  likewise  a 
fine  group  of  his  large  pure  white  Primula,  Waltham  White, 
which  had  before  received  a  certificate.  From  Mr.  James,  of 
Isleworth,  came  also  a  very  fine  group  of  Primulas.  From  Mr. 
H.  Herbst,  Nurservman,  Riclunond,  came  a  small  group  of 
young  Palms,  and  the  neat  little  white^flowered  Spirsea  Thun- 
bergi ;  also  a  group  of  Palms  and  forced  shrubs,  such  as  Lilacs, 
Deutzias,  Spirna  japonica,  and  Indian  Azaleas,  as  well  as  a  box 
of  forced  Luy  of  the  Valley,  Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery, 
Tottenham,  contributed  an  interesting  group  of  hardy  flowering 
and  ornamental  foliage  plants.  Mr.  a.  Dean,  Ealing  and  Bed- 
font,  had  a  first-class  certificate  for  a  very  pretty  haray  Primula, 
called  Violet  Gem,  having  beautiful  violet  purple  flowers,  and  a 
like  award  for  Primula  vulgaris  auriculsflora  with  maroon 
crimson  flowers. 

Mr.  Croucher,  gardener  to  J.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Sudbury  House, 
Hammersmith,  had  first-class  certificates  for  Agave  Kerchovii, 
A.  Bazterii,  and  A.  perbella.  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  W.  Wilson 
Saimders,  Esq.,  had  a  like  awurd  for  a  more  handsome  example 
of  the  last-named.  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  of  Ascot,  exhibited 
a  branch  of  Clematis  indivisa  lobata,  a  charming  cool  greenhouse 
climber,  which  withstands  sevenJ  degrees  of  frost,  and  which 
forms,  we  understand,  quite  a  feature  on  tJie  roof  of  one  of  their 
houses  at  Ascot. 


and  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  or  the  plants  will  be  likely  to 
damp^fif.— 0.  Orpet. 


GLASS  BOOFS. 


I  PBssuME  that  other  hortioulturists  besides  myself  have 
had  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  effects  of  atmospherio 
changes  on  the  paint  and  putty  of  their  glass  roofs.    We  have 
12,000  feet  of  glass  roofing,  7000  of  which  are  painted  and 
glazed  with  putty  on  the  old  and  unsatisfactory  plan,  and 
5000  on  the  plan  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  for  which  I  took 
out  a  patent  a  few  years  since,  and  which,  after  completing 
my  inventioi),  I  allowed  to  be  used  by  the  public.    As  it  is 
difficult  to  give  correct  ideas  of  this  mode  of  glazing  without 
drawings,  I  will  merely  draw  attention  to  the  most  important 
features  of  this  impenshable  roof.    The  rafters  are  grooved 
half  an  inch  deep  on  one  side  and  one-third  on  the  other 
side.    This,  in  case  of  breakage,  allows  of  a  sheet  of  glass  being 
inserted  without  interfering  with  the  other  glass.    After  the 
rafters  have  been  fixed,  the  glass  is  slipped  down,  and  lapped 
a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  in  order  to  make  each  lap  fit  well,  every 
sheet  of  glass  is  matched  on  a  plane  board  before  it  is  slipped 
into  the  grooves,  then  evezy  flat  sheet  is  matched  to  a  flat 
one,  and  evezy  curved  one  to  a  curved  one.    This,  if  properly 
done,  will  make  the  laps  almost  airtight ;  but  if  it  is  necessary 
to  znake  the  work  more  complete,  then  Hoare's  varnish,  kept 
liquid  by  hot  water,  may  be  applied  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
lap,  as  oil  is  applied  to  the  sewing  machine.    This  causes  the 
laps  to  be  thoroughly  airtight  and  watertight.    After  tibe  glass 
has  been  inserted  patty  is  used  to  fill  up  the  grooves;  this 
makes  very  solid  work,  and  the  putty  is  never  affected  by  frost, 
as  I  have  proved  by  experience.    The  rafters  are  not  painted, 
they  are  prepared  by  placing  them  in  a  trough,  where  boiling 
creosote  is  poured  on  them  ;  here  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
two  hours,  the  creosote  is  then  drawn-off  and  boiled  again, 
and  again  poured  on :  if  it  be  drawn-off  in  about  half  an  hour, 
and  the  rafters  then  taken  out,  they  will  be  dry  in  a  day,  and 
fit  for  use.    In  six  months  afterwards  they  may  be  painted, 
but  the  brown  colour  of  the  creosoted  wood  has  not  an  un- 
pleasant  appearance ;  at  all  events  you  have  the  pleasant  re- 
flection that  it  will  not  cost  you  anything  more  for  putty 
or  paint. — Obskbveb. 


Lobelia  *pnuiLA  obakdifloba. — ^I  used  this  Lobelia  last  season 
for  bedding-out,  and  I  can  most  strongly  recommend  it  for 
small  beds.  It  does  not  come  true  from  seed,  but  it  is  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings.  I  obtained  a  small  plant  in  the  month 
of  June,  from  which  I  took  about  a  hundred  cuttings,  and  put 
them  in  a  cold  frame.  They  made  nice  plants  by  the  autumn. 
I  let  them  remain  in  the  cutting-pans  until  the  following 
spring,  then  divided  them,  and  had  enough  and  to  spare.  I 
gave  some  to  my  neighbours,  and  they  were  delighted  with  it. 
It  will  do  best  in  a  warm  place  through  the  winter  montbsy 


POLYANTHUS  CULTURE. 

I  BEND  you  the  method  by  which  I  grow  my  Polyanthoaes 
in  beds.  I  take  tiie  soil  out  of  the  bed  18  inches  deep,  and  I 
put  a  thick  layer  of  old  horse  dung  at  the  bottom.  Then  I 
mix  the  soil  from  the  bed  with  old  turf,  leaf  mould,  and  good 
sharp  sand,  well  mixed  together  in  equal  proportions,  and  I 
put  it  on  the  horse  dung  on  the  bed  where  the  plants  are  to 
flower.  I  put  the  horse  dung  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  be- 
cause I  find  the  plants  always  strike  down  to  it,  and  they 
flower  much  stronger.  The  situation  that  I  always  flnd  the 
best  is  a  shady  border  under  a  hedge,  where  they  are  screened 
from  the  hot  sun.  The  Polyan&us  is  often  killed  by  red 
spider :  to  avoid  which,  as  soon  as  possible,  I  lift  them  from 
the  frame  with  a  good  ball  of  earth,  and  take  care  not  to  break 
the  young  roots  off  them.  I  plant  them  10  inches  apart. 
When  in  flower  I  shade  them  from  the  hot  sun,  and  the 
flowers  consequently  keep  fresh  much  longer.  Crossing  for 
seed  should  be  done  from  twelve  to  two  o'clock.  Impregnation 
is  more  effectual  when  done  at  this  time.  The  plants  that  I 
save  seed  from  are  those  that  I  bloom  in  pots  in  a  frame,  and 
from  which  bees  are  kept.  The  best-marked  flowers,  with  the 
best  tubes — such  as  Lord  Lincoln,  Beauty,  George  IV.,  King- 
fisher,  C.  Allsebrook,  and  President — «re  good  to  breed  from, 
as  they  seed  freely.  I  am  sure  if  any  of  my  Polyanthus  friends 
will  tiy  those  sorts,  they  will  find  them  excellent.  I  have  my- 
self two  thousand  plants  of  seedlings  to  flower  this  spring,  and 
something  like  forty  kinds  to  plant  out  to  try  again,  that  were 
very  promising  last  spring.    Some  of  them  I  expect  to  be  fine* 

To  raise  a  good  stock  I  make  up  a  hotbed  in  my  large  frame^ 
and  put  6  inches  of  leaf  mould  in  it.  Twelve  days  idter,  when  the 
heat  has  subsided,  I  take  my  plants  up  and  divide  them.  The 
latter  end  of  July  is  the  host  time  for  this  operation.  Take 
care  that  there  are  no  old  roots  left  to  them,  as  they  are  oftea 
cankered,  and  do  the  plants  no  good.  It  does  not  matter  if 
there  be  no  roots  to  them  at  all,  as  they  soon  make  new  roots 
when  put  in  heat.  I  give  them  a  good  soaking  with  water^ 
and  keep  them  close  for  about  twelve  or  fourteen  davs ;  then 
I  give  a  little  air  for  a  few  days,  afterwards  I  take  the  lights 
off  altogether  till  the  end  of  September,  and  then  put  the 
lights  on  for  the  winter.  I  generally  sow  my  seed  ihe  first 
week  of  March  in  well-drained  pans.  Fill  the  pan  with  leaf 
^ould  and  turf,  and  a  little  sand  on  the  top.  In  this  I  sow 
my  seed,  just  covering  it  over,  and  give  it  a  good  watering, 
and  put  it  in  the  frame  till  it  comes  up.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  form  rough  leaves,  I  put  them  out  of  doors  till  the  latter 
end  of  June,  then  I  plant  &em  in  beds,  where  they  remain 
till  they  flower.  Inferior  sorts  I  pull  up  as  they  flower.  If 
any  of  my  Polyanthus  friends  will  send  to  me  in  April,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  send  them  a  box  of  flowers  of  named  kinds,  and 
some  of  my  seedlings  to  look  at. — ^William  Allsebbooe  (Ib 
The  Gardener.) 

THE   SELECTION  OF  BOSES. 

The  letters  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Beachey  are  a  perfect  delight,  for 
he  puts  so  clearly  and  forcibly  the  exact  sentiments  of  real 
B^se-growing  amateurs,  and  I,  as  well  as  many  others,  have 
had  to  pay  much  to  find  out  what  he  so  admirably  teUs.  In 
the  absence  of  some  such  table  of  different  qualities  as  he  sets 
forth,  most  of  the  lists  sent  in  are  short  of  their  greatest 
value;  if  they  had  those  different  qualities  appended,  each 
grower  might  select  Boses  for  the  exact  qualities  he  most  pre- 
fers. The  Bose  merchants  themselves  would  be  the  most 
benefited,  I  believe,  by  such  unmistakeable  and  well-defined 
qualities  being  clearly  set  forth,  for  then  all  would  get  what 
they  wish,  and  many  would  be  saved  the  disappointment  that 
leads  to  their  giving  up  growing  Boses  at  all.  I  speak  from 
costly  experience,  and  am  confident  this  is  the  truth,  and  hope 
you  will  work  this  matter  to  an  issue  as  pointed  out  by  l£r, 
Beachey ;  for  this  course  would  certainly  lead  to  a  veiy  large 
additional  growth  and  demand  for  the  queen  of  flowers. — 
S.  S.  

CHAM^BOPS  FOBTUNEI. 

YoTTB  correspondent  Mr.  J.  Bobson,  in  writing  upon  the  non- 
advisability  of  planting  this  Palm  in  the  open  air,  does  not,  I 
think,  make  out  a  case  against  either  the  hardiness  or  the 
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bean^  of  the  Cfamete  Ghamniops ;  indeed,  if  a  case  of  any 
kind  is  made  out  against  anything,  the  yerdict  would  eeem  to 
be  nnfaTonrahle  to  your  oorreepondent,  who  planted  the  Pahna 
ont  of  doon  without  at  first  protecting  them  from  nxde  storms, 
and  still  persisted  in  subjeoong  them  to  cutting  winds,  thus 
disfigoring  eyery  fresh  lei^  that  was  made,  in  spite  of  the  facts 
before  his  eyes  proTing  that  a  little  shelter  from  neighbouring 
shnifaa  waa  all  that  iSkej  required  to  *»""^"'"  their  pristine 
beaatj. 

Again,  in  my  eatmialion  thesre  exists  no  plausible  reason 
why  both  amateurs  and  gardeners  should  not  be  urged  to  plant 
this  Ghanudrops  extenshrely,  instead  of  being  dissuaded  from 
it.  To  refuse  to  plant  it  on  account  of  its  slow  orowth  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  rery  selfish  reason.  Our  forefathers  did  not 
azgne  thus  when  planting  small  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  Oaks,  and 
many  other  slow-growing  trees,  otherwise  we  should  lack  the 
fine  specimeos  which  now  adorn  the  parks  and  gardens  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  late  Dr.  londley  waa  yery  sanguine  as  to  the  future  of 
this  plant,  and  I  well  remember  his  words  on  the  subject 
deUymd  in  the  old  Begent  Street  rooms.  He  said,  *<  I  would 
adyise  eyeryone  to  plant  this  newly  introduced  Pahn  ezten- 
siyely ;  for  I  am  fully  conyinced,  if  this  be  done,  that  in  the 
course  of  same  twen^  years  the  distinctness  of  its  habit  com- 
bined with  its  thoroughly  tropical  aspect  will  quite  alter  our 
park  and  woodland  scenery,  and  render  it  a  general  fayonrite." 
Had  this  adyice  been  taken  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
giy«n,  numerous  fine  examples  would  in  this  year  of  grace  be 
objeets  in  the  land,  but  in  those  days  English  plant-growers 
had  no  loye  for  Pahns  as  a  rule.  Now  that  the  scales  haye 
fallen  from  our  eyes,  and  we  can  appreciate  their  beauty,  we 
should  endeayour  to  make  all  the  amends  in  our  power  for 
fonner  shortcomingg. 

I  wish  it,  howeyer,  to  be  perfectly  understood  that  I  do  not 
adyise  Chamarops  Fortune!  to  be  planted  in  the  open  ground 
in  the  small  state  in  which  your  correspondent  seems  to  haye 
done  it,  and  this,  too,  because  I  acknowledge  the  slow  progress 
the  plants  make  under  these  circumstances  and  the  littie  eiSfect 
they  produce  in  that  stage.  I  much  prefer  growing  them  in  pots 
and  tubs  for  some  time,  using  them  as  ornaments  in  the  green- 
house and  c9nBeryatory  until  thej  attain  considerable  dimen- 
sions, 80  that  when  finally  planted  in  the  open  air  they  may 
produce  an  immediate  effect. 

Plants  intended  for  planting-out  in  spring  should  be  kept 
during  the  preceding  winter  in  some  structure  with  a  northern 
aspect,  and  in  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  so  that  when 
exposed  to  the  sunny  balmy  days  of  spring  they  may  burst 
quickly  and  yigorously  into  growth.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  wintered  in  a  warm  spot,  the  probability  is  the  summer 
will  be  nearly  past  before  any  growth  is  made,  and  this  will  be 
injured  during  the  first  winter.  Of  course  they  require  some 
temporary  shelter  at  first — in  fact,  a  naturally  shelRered  spot 
should  be  selected.  We  do  as  much  for  many  other  plants 
which  adorn  our  gardens,  and  why  not  for  this  ?  In  winter  a 
little  short  litter  laid  across  the  crowns  between  the  petioles 
will  serve  to  keep  the  snow  or  too  nmch  moisture  from  running 
into  the  heart. 

Ohamsrope  Fortunei  is  only  increased  by  seeds,  so  also  are 
the  majority  of  our  fineet  Conifers,  but  I  neyer  heard  this 
raised  as  an  objection  to  their  culture.  The  plant  annually 
produces  a  quantity  of  seeds  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  they 
come  up  freely ;  and  anyone  who  yisits  the  nurseries  in  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  Belgium,  may  see  thousands  of  these 
plants  growing  in  various  stages,  from  those  with  but  a  single 
leaf  up  to  good  plants  fit  for  plantiug  out  or  using  as  summer 
adornments  in  the  subtropictd  garden.  These  are  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  great  numbers  finding  their 
way  to  Bussia,  and  are  used  for  window  plants  and  for  the 
decoration  of  dwelling-rooms  and  yestibules  in  winter,  and  for 
terraces,  Ac,  during  summer,  so  that  there  is  no  dearth  of  the 
species ;  and  had  Dr.  Lindley*s  advice  been  taken,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that,  in  our  southern  and  western  counties 
especially,  we  might  now  haye  possessed  many  fruit-bearing 
trees  also. 

In  conclusion  I  may  add,  that  having  had  considerable  expe- 
rience with  Palm  seeds,  I  have  found  as  a  rule  that  if  kept 
diy  yery  few  kinds  retain  their  vitality  for  any  lengthened 
period ;  for  however  large  the  seed,  the  germ  itself  is  usually 
but  a  mere  speck,  and  if  this  becomes  shriyelled  so  as  to  leaye 
however  small  a  cavity  between  it  and  the  nut,  vitality  is 
gone.  This  can  easily  be  ascertained  before  planting  by  care- 
luDy  paring  the  nut  down  first  having  found  the  position  of 


the  genu.  On  the  other  hand,  if  kept  moist  and  cool  they 
will  remain  a  long  time,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  practice,  because 
they  are  apt  to  decay ;  and  therefore  I  recommend  Palm  seeds 
of  all  kinds  to  bejput  at  once  into  strong  moist  heat,  although 
I  haye  found  this  not  always  effeotu^  in  getting  them  up 
quickly ;  the  most  remarkable  case  which  occurred  with  me 
being  some  seeds  of  West  African  Baphias,  which  continued 
starang  into  growth  a  few  now  and  again,  extending  oyer  a 
period  of  three  years  and  seven  months. — ^Expebto  Casna. 


POBTEAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWEBS,  AND 

FRUITS. 

BsLLis  BOTtnmiyoLU  cjebulescenb.  Nat,  ord.,  Compositie. 
Linn,  arr.f  Syngenesia  Superflua. — The  Blue  Daisy  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains.  Leaves  with  a  petiole  of  about  3  inches  long ; 
blade  about  an  inch  in  length,  ovate,  orbicular  or  subcordate, 
sinuate-toothed,  three-nerved.  Disk  florets  yellow ;  ray  florets 
yarying  from  white  to  pale  blue. — (Bot,  Mag.^  u  6015.) 

Ellbamthus  XAiVTHoooHTTS.  Hat,  ofd.^  Orchidaoeao.  Linn, 
arr,,  G^andria  Monandria. — ^A  natiye  of  Peru.  Leaves  sub- 
erect,  5  to  7  inches  long,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  about  ten- 
nerved.  Bracts  yellow,  tinged  with  green.  Flowers  crowded, 
bright  yellow,  sessile.  Lip  panduriform,  strongly  incurved.— 
{Ibid,,  t.  6016.) 

Alsomitba  sabcopbtlla.  Nat.  ord,^  Cucurbitaces.  Linn. 
arr.,  MonoeciaPentandria. — ^A  climbing  evergreen  plant, natiye 
of  Burmah  and  Siam.  Foliage  fleshy,  bright  green.  Flowers 
small,  very  numerous.  Panicles  slender,  axillary,  pendulous, 
many-flowered,  greenish  yellow.  Flowers  dioecious,  ebracteate, 
pale  straw-coloured. — (Ibid.,  t,  6017.) 

Bbachtotum  contxbtum.  Nat.  ord,,  MelastomaceiB.  Linn, 
arr.,  Ootandria  Monogynia. — Natiye  of  the  Andes  of  Peru  and 
Ecuador.  Flowers  pendulous,  each  with  two  opposite,  spread- 
ing, leaf-like  bracts  and  four  decussating,  orbicular,  concave,  ap- 
pressed  coriaceous  ones.  Four  inner  bracts  psle  yellow-green ; 
outer  pair  suflfused  with  red.  Corolla  tubular,  deep  violet 
purple.— (I6td.,  t.  6018.) 

Zivoibxb  Pabishii.  Nat.  ord.,  Scitamineffi.  Linn,  arr,, 
Monandria  Monogynia. — Native  of  Moulmein.  Stems  leafing, 
3  feet  high,  thick  as  a  swan's  quill,  almost  cylindrical.  Leaves 
with  a  glabrous  terete  sheath,  and  an  elliptical-oblong  or  lance- 
olate acute  blade,  dark  green  aboye,  paler  beneath.  Bracts 
closely  imbricated,  green,  with  broad  scarlet  margins.  Flow- 
ers pale  straw-coloured;  the  lip  reticulated  in  squares,  witii 
brown  purple  veinn. — (Ibid.,  t,  6019.) 

CoTYLSBON  MAMILLABI8.  Nat,  ord,,  CrassulacesB.  Linn,  arr., 
Decandria  Pentagynia.  Stems  sparingly  branched,  pale  red- 
brown,  thick  as  tibe  middle  finger,  fieshy,  covered  with  close 
prominent  scars  of  fallen  leaves.  Lips  recurved.  Leaves 
spindle-shaped,  pointed,  contracted  at  the  base,  quite  cylin- 
dricfd  on  a  transverse  section,  smooth,  glaucous  green,  nerve- 
less. Spike  a  foot  long,  raohis  dark  chestnut  brown.  Corolla 
tube  dull  red-brown,  with  five-ribbed  angles,  contracted  at  the 
mouth ;  limb  dull  red-brown,  spreading,  reflexed,  five-lobed. — 
(IHd  t,  6020). 

Iris  ibebica  Pebbyana. — ''One  of  the  most  striking  and 
curious  plants  of  its  extensive  family,  and  one  which  sooner 
or  later  will  find  a  place  in  eveiy  garden,  is  the  Iris  iberica,  of 
which  one  form  is  represented.  Its  gigantic  fiowers  and  curious 
combination  of  colour,  together  with  its  neat  dwarf  habit 
render  it  as  striking  as  it  is  pretty.  This  plant  was  introduced 
to  English  gardens  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  the  Hale  Farm 
Nursery,  Tottenham,  who  has  already  bloomed  several  distinct 
yarieties.  The  subject  of  these  remarks  fiowered  during  the 
past  season  in  the  open  ground.  It  is  a  native  of.  the  Can-' 
casian  Mountains,  and  is  found  growing  at  an  elevation  of 
from  6000  to  7000  feet.  It  forms  a  tuft  of  glaucoua,  slightly 
recurved  linear-ensiform  leaves,  8  inches  to  4  inches  long,  and 
produces  a  stem  4  inches  to  6  inches  high,  surmounted  by  a 
large  solitaiy  fiower.  It  has  proved  peifectly  hardy,  having 
stood  the  past  three  winters  withoi^t  any  protection  whatever. 
It  seems  to  prefer  a  light  sandy  soil,  in  which  it  grows  yery 
freely ;  and  it  is  adnurably  adapted  for  almost  any  position, 
either  on  rockwork  or  in  the  borders ;  moreover,  it  succeeds 
well  as  a  pot  plant.  This  variety  differs  from  the  type  form 
(as  figured  in  the  'Botanical  Magazine,*  t.  6647),  both  in 
colour  and  size  of  fiower,  the  true  I.  iberica  being  luger,  with 
the  outer  perianth  segments  more  erect,  and  the  spots  at  the 
base  of  a  deeper  colour,  while  the  inner  segments  are  of  a 
yellowish-green  colour,  covered  with  wrinkled   dark   purple 
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retienlaicd  bands,  and  ifa^  diak  Ib  mnoh  larger  and  of  a  glossy 
black  oolonr.  There  are  many  yarietiea  of  this  remarkable 
species ;  and  no  doubt  others  wUl  flower  during  the  coming 
summer."— (J'^Mt  and  PomologUtf  3  series,  vol.  yi.,  p.  25.) 

NEW  BOOK. 

Bandbook  of  Hardy  Tree$,  Shrubs^  and  Herhaeeout  Plants ; 
containing  Descriptions,  Native  Countries,  (fee,  of  a  selection 
of  the  best  Species  in  Cultivation,  together  with  Cultural 
Details,  Comparative  Hardiness,  Suitability  for  Different 
Situations,  &c.  Based  on  the  French  work  of  Messrs.  De- 
caisne  &  Naudin  (Members  of  the  Institute  of  France), 
entitled  "  Manuel  de  TAmateur  des  Jardins,'*  and  including 
the  original  Woodcuts  by  Biocreuz  A  Leblanc.  By  W.  B. 
HzMSLBT,  formerly  Assistant  at  the  Herbarium  of  the  Boyal 
Gardens,  Eew.    London :  Longman  A  Co. 

This  very  full  and  not  very  grammatical  title  page  renders 
any  further  epitome  of  the  contents  unnecessary,  but  we  may 
add,  that  this  useful  book  is  rendered  more  useful  by  a  glossary 
of  terms  and  a  copious  alphabetical  index.  The  genera  are 
arranged  in  the  body  of  the  volume  according  to  the  natural 
system.  The  descriptions  are  sufficient  to  enable  the  cul- 
tivator to  identify  each  species,  and  in  a  large  number  of 
instances  the  descriptions  are  aided  by  good  woodcuts.  The 
concluding  part  of  the  volume  is  entitled  "  Practical  Garden- 
ing/* and  is  its  weakest  part,  for  in  endeavouring  to  include  a 
multitude  of  subjects  within  a  few  pages,  it  does  not  give  the 
full  information  on  any  one  which  the  amateur  needs.  Vege- 
table physiology,  dimate,  soils,  classification  of  plants  accord- 
ing to  size  and  colour,  and  ornamental  gardening  are  all  in- 
cluded, but  only  twenty-six  pages  are  devoted  to  that  which 
the  amateur  most  needs,  "cultural  directions."  It  would 
have  been  a  far  more  highly-prized  work,  would  have  com- 
manded a  wider  circulation,  if  separate  directions  for  cul- 
ture had  been  appended  to  each  genus.  We  are  aware  that 
this  would  involve  slight  repetitions,  but  references  to  other 
genera  requiring  similar  treatment  where  the  culture  was  de- 
tailed would  avoid  much  tautology,  and  tiie  space  would  be 
well  spent  in  securing  to  the  amateur,  what  he  loves  to  have, 
specially  applied  directions. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETINGS. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
26th  of  January  at  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  for  the  election 
of  Cooncil  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  vear.  Professor  West- 
wood  was  re-elected  President,  Mr.  McLacnlan,  Treasurer,  Messrs. 
Grut  and  Verrall,  Secretaries,  and  Mr.  Lmson,  Librarian.  A  very 
satisfactory  statement  of  the  Society's  finances  and  proceedings 
was  read;  and  the  President  delirered  an  address,  giving  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  progress  of  the  science  during  the  past 
year,  in  which  he  especially  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  for  inves- 
tigating the  fossil  Arthropoda,  with  a  view  to  their  positions  in 
the  general  system  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  higher 
branches  of  the  science,  such  as  the  embiyology,  development, 
metamorphoses,  physiology,  and  economy  of  insects.  A  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  President  for  his  address,  which 
was  requested  to  be  published.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
nominated  to  act  as  Vice-Presidents— namely,  Messrs.  A.  W. 
Bates,  S.  S.  Saunders,  and  Stainton. 

The  first  February  Meeting  was  held  on  tiie  8rd  of  that  month, 
Henry  W.  Bates,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  F. 
Smith  exhibited  a  collection  of  Hymenoj^terous  insects  collected 
about  eighty  miles  from  Calcutta,  containing  a  fine  new  species 
of  Aetata  and  several  species  of  Nomia.  There  was,  however, 
no  new  genus  in  the  collection.  Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited  some 
small  quadrangular  cases  found  in  the  river  Dove,  in  Derbyshire, 
formed  by  the  larvas  of  a  species  of  Caddice  Fly.  which  he  had 
supposed  might  belong  to  the  genus  Cosnis,  out  which  Mr. 
Baton  thought  could  not  belong  to  that  group,  as  he  had  not 
found  it  in  the  neig^hbourhood  where  the  cases  were  met  with. 
Mr.  Champion  exhibited  a  large  species  of  Pulex  taken  in  a 
mouse's  nest  in  the  island  of  Sneppey.  Mr.  Meldola  exhibited 
a  living  specimen  of  a  Myriapod  Sponging  to  tiie  genus  Spira- 
bolus  sent  to  him  from  San  Francisco,  also  specimens  oi  the 
large  and  curious  eggs  of  one  of  the  leaf  insects  (Phyllum  pul- 
chnfolium)  from  Java.  A  specimen  was  exhibited  of  a  Moth 
belonging  to  the  family  NoctuidaB,  which  was  found  impaled 
upon  a  thorn,  most  probably  by  a  strike.  Mr.  A.  Miiller  made 
some  remarks  upon  some  pouch-like  gaUs  found  on  the  leaves 
of  Cinnamon  plants  in  Bombay.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Eaton  read  a 
paper  "  on  the  Hydroptilidn,  a  family  of  Trichoptera  "  (Caddice 
FUes).  He  also  exhibited  a  Mite  of  the  genus  Trombidium  from 
Spitsbergen.  Mr.  A.  G.  Butler  communicated  a  monograph  of 
the  genus  Gasteracantha,  a  remarkable  exotic  group  of  Spiders 


with  hard  homy  coverings  to  their  bodies,  armed  with  singuhur 
spines,  often  much  longer  than  the  whole  body. 

The  second  February  Meeting  was  held  on  the  17th  ult.,  the 
President  being  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Herman  Burmeister,  the  dis- 
tinguished entomologist,  and  now  Director  of  the  Museum  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society.  A  new 
part  of  Mr.  Hewitson's  beautiful  work  on  the  LycsnidsB,  and 
several  memoirs  on  the  IcimeumonidaB  of  Finland,  by  H.  Wold- 
stedt,  were  presented  to  the  Society.  Mr.  Bond  exhibited  a  long 
series  of  bred  specimens  of  the  two  closely  allied  species  M  ronycta 
Psi  and  tridens,  pointing  out  some  ^tmctions  between  them 
in  the  perfect  state.  The  larvn  of  the  latter  had  been  fed  on 
Pear  leaves,  those  of  the  former  fed  on  different  plants.  Of  the 
former  species  he  had  obtained  no  dark-coloured  specimens  such 
as  occurred  in  M.  tridens.  Mr.  A.  Miiller  exhibited  some  cases 
formed  of  short  bits  of  sticks  cut  of  equal  length  and  arranged 
spirally,  being  probably  made  by  the  caterpillars  &f  a  species  of 
Psyche ;  also  the  egg-case  of  a  species  of  Montide.  The  Prctsi- 
dent  e:diibited  some  white  cylindrical  dipterous  larvie,  nearly 
half  an  inch  long,  which  had  been  discharged  by  a  patient  in  a 
clot  of  phlegm.  He  had  referred  them  to  the  small  fly  Psila 
BosaB,  tne  grubs  of  which  are  found  in  Carrots,  and  he  snbse- 
quenUy  found  that  that  vegetable  had  been  eaten  by  the  patient. 
He  also  exhibited  drawings  of  a  bu^b  infested  witn  three  large 
grubs,  which  he  had  no  doubt  would  prove  to  be  those  of  Me- 
rodon  davipes;  likewise  drawings  of  the  lar^  excrescences 
upon  Vines  and  the  Coleopterous  larvas  found  therein,  recently 
described  in  our  pages :  also  drawings  of  the  roots  of  Vines 
asserted  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Phylloxera.  Mr.  Miiller 
stated  that  Mr.  Biley  had  discovered  that  galls  upon  the  roots 
of  a  species  of  Vine  in  North  America  had  been  formed  by  a 
weevil  of  the  genus  Baridius.  Mr.  Bri^  exhibited  two  aeries 
of  specimens  of  the  common  moth  Anaitis  plagiata  taken  at  the 
same  place  in  June  in  different  years,  the  one  being  of  the 
ordinary  summer,  and  the  other  of  the  later  autumnal  form. 

Mr.  £L.  W.  Bates  read  a  memoir  on  the  predaceous  beetles  of 
Japan  collected  by  Mr.  Lewis,  by  whom  an  extensive  series  of 
insects  had  been  formed  in  that  country,  the  descriptions  of  the 
various  families  of  which  have  been  undertaken  oy  different 
entomologists.     Two  hundred  and  forty-one  species  of  these 

fredaceous  beetles  were  described,  of  which  118  were  quite  new. 
'hey  belonged  to  eighty-four  genera,  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  which  offered  some  interesting  particularB.  Nine  genera 
only  (including  the  singular  Damaster),  were  peculiar  to  Japan. 
Of  the  ninety-six  genera  of  these  insects  occurring  in  western 
Europe  forty-four  occurred  also  in  Japan,  whilst  flity-two  were 
unknown  in  Japan,  and  thirty-eieht  of  the  Japanese  genera  were 
unknown  in  western  Europe.  Tne  aculeated  Mymenoptera  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Lewis's  collection  formed  the  subjects  oi  another 
Saper  by  Mr.  F.  Smith,  in  which  seventy-three  species  were 
escribed,  of  which  forty-nine  were  new.  Twenty-four  of  them 
were  also  found  in  Japan  and  China*  three  only  in  Europe,  and 
two  in  North  America.  Amongst  the  bees  were  specimens  of 
the  species  of  honey  bee  which  Mr.  Smith  had  previously 
named  Apis  nigro-fasciata,  which  had  not  been  acknowledged 
as  a  distinct  species  by  Gerstaecker,  but  which  Mr.  Smith  felt 
convincednvas  quite  distinct.  Mr.  A.  Miiller  contributed  a  series 
of  bibliographical  notices  of  entomological  papers  published 
previously  to  1862,  omitted  hi  Dr.  Hageirs  work. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  communicated  a  notice  of  the  recent  researches 
of  Drs.  Von  Schneider  and  Von  Siebold  on  artificial  honey  ob- 
tained by  feeding  bees  exclusively  with  malt.  The  question 
had  been  raised  whether  the  substance  thus  obtained  was  real 
honey,  and  whether,  consequently,  the  bee  was  able  to  change 
malt  sugar  into  honey  in  its  stomach.  Dr.  Von  Schneider  having 
taken  up  the  physiologico-chemical  portion  of  the  questioi^ 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  caroo-hydrates,  sucrose  and 
dextrose,  contuned  in  the  malt  are  actually  changed  by  the  bee 
into  honey-sugar,  and  that  the  malt-honey  differs  only  from 
ordinary  honey  in  wanting  the  specific  aroma  given  to  the  latter 
by  the  flowers  on  which  the  bees  had  been  gathering.  The 
observation  is  one  of  much  interest  to  bee-keepers,  as  the  malt 
nutriment  given  to  the  bees  serves  for  their  support  as  well  as 
for  the  production  of  the  honey.  With  regard  to  the  wax.  Dr. 
Von  Schneider  is  of  opinion  uiat  it  is  undoubtedly  a  secretion 
of  the  liouey  bee  foimed  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  different  kinds 
of  sugar,  with  which,  however,  a  supply  of  nitrogen  was  neces- 
sary. After  these  results  had  been  obtained,  Professor  Von 
Sieoold  made  a  special  investigation  of  the  secreting  organs  of 
the  bee,  and  discovered  three  entirely  distinct  and  very  com- 
plicated systems  of  salivary  glands,  two  of  which  are  situated  in 
the  head,  anl  the  third  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  which 
had  been  erroneously  regarded  by  Fischer  as  a  lung.  Each  of 
them  has  separate  excretory  duets,  and  is  distinguished  by  a 
specifically  different  form  of  the  vesicles  secreting  the  saliva. 
The  minute  details  of  these  structures  are  represented  in  a  plate 
accompanying  Von  Siebold's  memoir  in  the  "  Bienenzeitunff," 
No.  23,  1872.  These  organs  are,  howevei^  found  only  in  uie 
workers ;  the  queen  possessing  only  a  rudiment  of  the  lower 
system  in  the  nead  in  the  form  of  the  two  orifices  of  the  duots. 
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while  the  ducts  themselvefl  as  well  as  the  glands  are  absent,  and 
the  other  two  systems  are  much  less  developed  than  in  the 
workers.  In  the  drones,  or  male  bees,  not  even  the  orifices  of 
the  lower  cephalic  system  could  be  foimd. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  USEFUL  INSECTS  OF 
OUR  GARDENS.— No.  1. 

Tbux  18  it,  as  a  certain  poet  not  unknown  to  fame  wrote 
long  ago,  that  yon  can  by  no  means  grasp  burning  coals,,  even 
if  yoa  think  of  the  iciest  mountain  to  be  found  on  our  globe, 
or  on  any  other.  The  actual  will  unquestionably  overpower 
the  imaginative,  still  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  some  cases 
the  faculty  of  the  imagination  helps  to  diapel  or  lighten  our 
trouhlee.^  It  would  be  as  unreasonable,  in  the  instance  of 
the  horticulturist,  to  expect  him  to  bear  with  patience  or  in- 
difference the  annoying  or  seriously  injurious  attacks  of  some 
members  of  the  realm  of  insects  by  portraying  for  his  con- 
sideration and  admiration  the  beauties  of  form  and  colouring 
which  many  others  display,  and,  indeed,  in  some  instances 
the  veiy  species  which  give  cause  for  complaint ;  but  one  is 
glad  to  find  that  with  the  growing  intelligence  that  is  spreading 
amongst  gardeners  now-a-days,  and,  let  us  say  it  sotto  voce, 
among  amateur  gardeners  iJso  (for  the  amount  of  sdentifie 
knowledge  a  man  possesses  is  in  nowise  regulated  by  the 
weight  of  his  purse),  has  come  a  more  tolerant  feeling  towards 
the  insect  world  generally;  and  all  the  orders,  genera,  and 
species  of  this  large  division  of  animtd  life  are  no  longer, 
except  by  the  veiy  ignorant,  comprehended  under  one  common 
anftthema.  Investigation  has  fully  proved  that  the  number 
of  insects  hurtful  to  man's  person,  his  produce,  or  his  stores, 
if  large,  is  but  an  insignificant  moiety  of  the  whole.  Even 
for  the  injury  we  sustain  from  these,  there  are  certain  com- 
pensations oftentimes  which  tend  to  soften  down  our  indigna- 
tion or  vexation ;  moreover,  we  are  still  finding  out  that  we 
have  ourselves  to  blame  in  not  a  few  instances,  and  the  de- 
structive ravages  of  some  insect  pest  are  found  to  have  been 
ushered  in  by  neglect  or  inattention  on  tiie  part  of  the  horti- 
culturist. Even  as  weeds  seem  to  be  sent  to  spur  the  gardener 
to  activity,  so  is  it  with  many  insects,  tiiey  come  as  warnings 
to  us  to  take  various  precautions. 

Apart  from  the  interest  which  may  be  awakened  by  insects 
when  we  subject  them  to  an  individu^  examination,  did  it 
ever  occur  to  the  reader  how  much,  not  only  the  rural  scene, 
but  the  garden,  owes  to  insects  from  their  imparting  thereto 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  element  of  life  ?  If  we 
could  sweep  away  the  bees,  the  butterflies,  and  all  the  host  of 
insects  which  delight  in  the  sunshine  of  a  summer's  day,  what 
a  coldness  and  dulness  would  seem  to  prevail  1  Ainongst 
the  purposes  for  which  these  were  created  (or  evolved?)  must 
surely  be  reckoned  the  benefit  and  gratification  of  man ;  and 
surely  he  who  is  employed  frequentiy  or  habitually  in  fruit 
and  vegetable  culture  ought  not  to  lusk  sensibility  to  the  in- 
fluences of  Nature.  *'  But,"  says  one,  "  most  gardeners  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  cultivate  iesthetic  tastes." 
More 's  the  pity,  were  this  true  of  the  majority,  but  I  scarcely 
think  that  it  is.  From  what  I  have  noted  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  regard  their  favourite  flowers  and  fruits,  I  infer 
that  their  admiration  of  Nature,  in  a  general  sense,  only  needs 
to  be  cultivated.  I  ^ave  been  giving  in  these  pa^es  for  some 
months  past  a  *<  black  catalogue,"  discoursing  m  as  agreeable 
a  way  as  I  could  upon  some  of  the  enemies  of  the  horticul- 
turist amongst  the  insect  tribes,  and  it  seems  only  fair  tiiat 
I  should  say  somewhat  about  other  species  which  are  in  no 
way  injurious  to  the  garden.  There  is  not  much  danger  of 
making  gardeners  foolishly  sentimental,  even  though  they 
should  be  led  to  look  upon  insects  generally  with  rather  dif- 
ferent eyes  than  they  have  hitherto.  Opposed  as  I  am  to  all 
wanton  destruction  of  insect  life,  whether  these  creatures  are 
endued  with  acute  sensibilities  or  not,  it  must  be  unquestion- 
ably lawful  to  kill  and  to  take  measures  to  cheek  the  increase 
of  those  species  that  we  find  harmful. 

A  host  of  insects,  as  we  all  know,  are  to  be  seen  in  motion 
in  gardens  (however  they  maybe  laid-out,  for  flower, vegetable, 
or  fruit-culture)  during  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year.  Some 
of  these  have  under^^one  their  transformations  within  the 
limits  or  in  dose  proximity  to  the  cultivated  ground,  and  even 
of  these  only  a  moiety  are  prejudicial.  Numerous  species 
which  resort  to  gardens  by  day  or  night  are  not  bred  there, 
but  visit  these  places  in  search  of  the  honey  of  flowers,  are 
attracted  thither  by  fragrant  odours,  or  come  to  prey  upon 
other  species.    It  must  be  admitted  that  when  we  speak  of 


**  beautiful  insects "  we  must,  were  it  done  comprehensively, 
include  in  the  list  some  that  are  harmful  in  our  gardens ;  but 
one  could  hardly  expect  to  win  over  the  horticulturist  to  give 
these  hearty  praise.  An  abundance,  however,  remains,  with- 
out alluding  to  these,  upon  which  one  may  comment,  and  con- 
vince any  who  are  as  yet  sceptics,  that  in  itself  the  name  "  insect " 
is  not  expressive  of  what  is  ugly  or  disgusting,  though  largdy 
deemed  so  in  popular  parlance.  Of  course,  subjected  to  micro- 
scopical examination,  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  insect  which 
does  not  display  beauty  in  some  part  of  its  structure ;  for  our 
consideration,  however,  we  must  select  such  as  exhibit  it  more 
obviously  to  the  unassisted  eye,  or  with  the  help  of  a  hand 
magnifier,  an  article,  by  the  way,  which  every  gardener  should 
have  in  his  pocket,  as  it  would  enable  him  to  destroy  many  a 
batch  of  insect  eggs — an  act  which  the  most  sensitive  of.  all 
philosophers  could  not  deem  a  cruel  one,  though  he  might 
grieve  over  the  extinction  of  the  germs  of  life. 

The  order  Lepidoptera,  comprehending  the  butterflies  and 
moths,  though  it  contains  a  preponderance  of  beautiful  forms, 
owing  to  the  wings  being  adorned  with  scales,  is  not  the  only 
order  of  Insects  whioh  furnishes  our  gardens  with  objects  worthy 
of  admiration.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  order  that  is  likely 
ever  to  be  the  most  attractive  to  collectors  of  insects,  partiy, 
no  doubt,  because  the  transformations  of  the  diilerent  species 
furnish  much  amusement.  The  splendour  of  many  of  those 
brought  from  exotic  lands,  surpasses  all  that  the  artist  can 
depict,  and  even  in  tiie  muster-roll  of  our  *' true-bom  Britons" 
are  included  some  that  the  eye  is  never  tired  of  gazing  upon. 
Amongst  the  smaller  species,  known  to  entomologists  col- 
leotivdiy  as  the  Tineina,  we  have  examples  of  colouring  which 
prove  tiiat  beauty  and  magnitude  do  not  necessarily  go  to- 
gether ;  and  in  some  instances  the  wings  are  bespangled  with 
brilliant  markings  resembling  gold  or  silver. 

Hosts  of  insects  of  the  Dipterous  order  are  seen  on  the  wing 
in  gardens,  mostly  during  ike  days  <uid  we  find  these  almost 
universally  remarkable  for  tiie  gracefulness  of  their  structure. 
In  many  species  the  bodies  are  banded  with  bright  colours, 
and  sometimes  the  wings  are  more  or  less  variegated.  In  the 
order  Hymenoptera  are  comprehended  not  only  the  bees,  wasps, 
and  ants,  but  other  species  which  are  commonly  known  as 
*' flies,"  as  for  instance  the  GiJl-flies  (in  part),  and  many 
parasitic  species  called  ''ichneumons,"  the  larvie  of  which 
feed  on  other  living  insects.  The  latter  are  often  of  great 
utility,  and  the  imagos  developed  from  them  are  wonderfully 
active,  and  very  elegantiy  formed.  In  the  same  order  the 
various  Saw-flies  are  placed,  and  though  we  find  some  singular 
shapes  amongst  these,  as  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  inimi- 
cal to  the  gardener,  we  can  scarcely  expect  him  to  view  them 
with  favour. 

Beeties  are  to  be  observed  in  flight  both  during  day  and  at 
eventide,  and  we  are  constantiy  seeing  species  of  the  Coleop- 
terous order  running  or  walking  upon  leaves  and  twigs,  and 
others  as  busily  engaged  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  while 
the  spade,  rake,  or  hoe  brings  to  light  some  subterranean  indi- 
viduals. Bright  colours  are  only  found  here  and  there  amongst 
beeties,  but  many  of  them  exdte  our  interest  on  other  grounds. 
Then  again,  amongst  the  Neuroptera,  we  find  the  Dragon-flies 
resorting  to  gardens,  especially  those  near  streams  or  ponds, 
and  the  number  of  insects  they  destroy  is  unquestionably 
large,  including  some  that  are  noxious  to  the  gardener.  Most 
of  these  are  very  beautiful  in  their  perfect  state,  though  after 
death  much  of  tiheir  beauty  disappears.  The  Oaddice-flies,  also  to 
be  observeMi  gardens  occasionally,  have  very  delicately-formed 
wings,  and  in  some  the  antenn»  are  curiously  ringed ;  these 
are  frequentiy  mistaken  for  moths.  Even  in  the  less-favoured 
orders,  Orthoptera  and  Hemiptera,  we  might  enumerate  many 
beautiful  insects.  All  bugs  are  not  disgusting,  for  amongst 
the  vegetarians  are  some  as  handsome  as  they  are  harndess, 
especially  in  the  genus  Pentatoma.  Still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  odour  of  some  is  not  rechereM,  though  in  the  case  of 
one  or  two  it  has  been  said  to  be  Agreeable.  A  few  of  the 
Hemipterous  insects  destroy  other  insects.  In  this  tribe,  how* 
ever,  is  the  aphis,  and  several  others,  well-known  as  foes  to 
various  plants  in  and  out-of-doors ;  and,  as  observed,  in  the 
Orthopterous  order  (leaf-insects,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  lo« 
ousts),  where  we  have  some  of  the  strangest  shapes  there  is 
beauty  also  to  be  seen,  as  for  instance  in  that  splendid  fellow 
the  great  green  grasshopper,  which  we  have  Imown  to  skip 
from  the  fields  to  the  adjacent  garden,  and  lead  a  youngster  a 
long  and  fruitless  chase  among  shrubs  and  banks  of  flowers. 

I  shall  venture  here  to  remind  the  reader,  of  the  fact, 
illustrations  of  whioh  will  crop  up  from  time  to  time  as  we 
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prooeed,  that  manj  inaecta  ore  luetal  to  the  gardener,  beeidea  i 
those  ipeoiea  which  prey  ufoa  other  ineeote.  Even  in  the 
LepidopterooB  order  we  might  point  to  variouB  epeoiei  amongst 
the  imBlJei  mothe,  which  feed  upon  fallen  &nd  deeajing  leniet, 
towards  the  disintegration  of  which  they  Meist,  aad  thne  help 
to  rapply  leaf  manure.  In  the  Dipterous  order,  oleo,  many 
inBtu^eee  might  be  addnoed,  where  the  lame  or  maggote  in- 
dnce  deeompoHition  in  the  Bnbetanoes  on  which  the;  feed, 
and  these  then  evolve  different  gaaeona  prodoota  than  thej 
vonldhave  done  had  they  been  nndistnrbed;  the  result  isthiU 
much  which  might  have  been  injniioiu  to  vegetation  through 
its  effects  on  the  atmosphere  is  thus  dispoeed  of.  Both  bees 
and  flies  play  an  active  part  in  assisting  in  the  fertilisation  of 
flowers,  and  the  maturing  of  fmits.  As  Mr.  Wallcer  justly 
obserres — "  Diptera  generaUy  being  more  qoick-witted,  sharp- 
sighted,  or  impulsive  than  any  other  insects,  take  the  lead  in 
migration,  and  in  extending  Uteir  influence  over  new  regions. 
A  huge  proportion  of  ibem  ore  especially  useful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  flowers,  and  thus  advancing  vegetation."  This,  in 
fact,  is  like  skirmishers  in  an  army ;  while  the  bustling  noisy 
bees  Ota  rather  to  be  compared  to  the  soldiera  in  the  heavy 
regiments,  though  indeed  some  oftheHymauopteraareas  agile 
and  slender  as  their  Dipterous  relatives.— J.  B.  3.  C. 


APRICOT  SHEDS. 

As  requested,  I  send  yon  two  views  [Hgi  1  and  2)  of  my  a 
shed  for  the  growth  of  Apricots.     Though  shown  open  at  t 


great  advantag*,  as  many  fmit  trset  snfler  on  a  south  viH 
daring  hot  weather  from  the  san  falling  on  their  unprotected 
stems.  The  bole  of  a  tree  growing  in  a  state  of  nature  is  olwiji 
shaded— at  any  rate  whUat  young. 

Having  seen  the  success  which  has  followed  this  mode  of 
onltore,  T  am  convinced  the  Apricot  flnds  in  sach  a  glass  shed 
mine  all  it  requires— plenty  o(  Mr,  indeed  plenty  of  wind, 
pToteotion  from  rain  ana  snow,  or  rather,  I  ahonld  aay,  from 
ioe  and  snow,  for  I  behove  ice  farmed  on  its  branohee  is  oftn 
fatsl ;  and  lastly,  plenty  of  light  and  sun  for  its  leaves  and 
fruit.  As  its  roots  will  extend  outside  it  will  also  find  pleutj 
of  food  and  moisture.— J.  R.  Peamom,  ChilictU. 


ACACIAS. 

Taa  Aoooias  are  a  geuns  of  Qne-habited  greenhooaa  Bhraba, 
and  for  the  most  part  yellow-flowering.  Very  froe  in  flowering, 
and  prodnoing  their  golden  balls  or  bmahes,  in  the  winter  snd 
spring  months  they  are  deserving  of  a  place  in  most  groen- 
houBM,  in  fact  no  greenhouse  is  BO  smallbut  it  oughttopossMi 
at  least  three  Unds,  in  order  that  this  family  may  be  repn- 
santed  from  the  oommenoement   of  winter  to  the  dose  at 

Aoaoioa  are  among  the  most  eotdly  onltivated  of  grMnboois 
plants,  reqoiring  a  oompott  of  light  fibrous  loam  Oiree  parli, 
and  one  part  eondy  peat  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  sixth  of  silvor 
sand.  Qood  drainage  in  neceseary,  bnt  it  need  not  be  man 
titan  one-sixth  thi  d'jp'-U  ot   the  pots  employed.    The  but 
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Hg.  ».— iprioot  Sk«l— End  View. 
ends,  both  are  boarded  as  high  as  the  sides,  the  gables  being 
glazed  like  the  roof,  the  front  only  being  open.  As  it  is  in- 
tended for  a  pot  shed  alone,  it  will  be  seen  the  boles  ot  tbe 
trees  are  guarded  to  prevent  injury  to  them.  All  tbe  pillars 
ore  of  iron,  those  at  the  back  being  Foster's  patent  standards 
(Jig.  3).  The  ronnd  pillars  in  front  are  let  into  blocks  of  stone 
below  the  toil.  Iron  sponts  on  both  sides  catch  the  rain  water, 
and  the  whole  forms  aa  strong,  light,  and  datable  a  stmcture 
OB  conldwellbe  built.  It  is  open  to  the  east,  which  is,  I  think, 
tbe  proper  aspect.  Bast  winds  do  no  harm  to  the  Apricot, 
whilst  the  tree's  roots  are  the  better  of  ■  warm  border.  Again, 
thus  Fitaated,  the  tree  boles  are  shaded  from  the  hot  son,  a 


time  to  repot  is  in  spring  or  when  the  flowetiog  is  over,  sod 
the  plants  ore  beginning  to  make  fresh  growths.  If,  howevar, 
any  pmning  be  required  it  ahonld  be  done  when  the  plinli 
ore  going  ont  of  Uoom,  and  as  they  will  bear  proning  «^ 
there  con  be  no  excuse  for  keeping  straggling  ipecimens.  It  u 
better,  however,  not  to  allow  a  plant  to  become  badly  hr- 
niahed,  and  then  seek  to  bring  it  into  form  by  severe  prunin*. 
At  its  best,  severe  pmning  is  bad  practice,  and  on  old  plants  it 
is  attended  with  nsk.  The  training  should  conunenee  nu 
the  early  stages  of  the  plant's  growth,  and  be  conliDued 
thronghont.  Tbe  pmning  needed  ought  only  to  consist  la 
shortening  irregnlarity  of  growth,  which  may  ba  dwie  siiar 
flowering,  and  afterwards  during  growth,  in  stop[*i>g  »^ 
Rhoots  disposed  to  grow  too  BtrnBgling.  In  this  way  good  w^- 
famished  planU  may  be  formed,  and  when,  they  become  oW, 
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iU-foniMd,  and  weak  it  is  better  to  replace  them  with  yonng 
and  Tigoioiis  sahjeeta  than  to  aeek  by  any  seyere  man^nla- 
tiona  to  restore  an  old  plant  to  good  form.  It  is  better  to 
raise  freeh  plants  from  seed  than  to  grow  on  weakly  plants 
from  enttings,  or  seek  to  renew  an  old  one  by  cutting  back. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown,  if  they  are  home-saved,  as  soon 
as  they  are  ripe  in  pots  filled  with  equal  parts  of  light  loam 
and  sandy  peat,  with  one-fourth  of  silyer  sand ;  drain  well, 
plaoing  the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost  over  the  drainage, 
and  fiU  to  withm  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  sifted  soil. 
Make  the  surface  eren,  press  it  gently,  scatter  the  seeds  thinly, 
and  cover  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  with  fine  soil ;  then 
water  gently,  and  place  the  pots  on  a  sh^  in  the  greenhouse. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  plants  will  appear,  and  should  be  potted-o£f 
smgly  in  3-inch  pots  when  they  show  the  first  leaves,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  seed  leavee,  to  whien  last  they  should  not  be  potted 
nearer  than  half  an  iiioh,  and  in  the  compost  named  before. 
Place  the  pots  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  and  keep  the  soil 
just  moist.  By  the  following  spring  the  plants  will  be  thriving 
young  stock,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  by  more  co- 
pious supplies  of  water,  and  sprinklings  overhead  morning  and 
evening.  When  the  roots  become  matted  round  the  eidee  of 
the  pots  shift  the  plants  into  4}-inoh  pots,  which  will  be  re- 
quired by  May,  and  in  July  the^  may  have  6-inch  pots.  The 
seedlings  should  have  the  leadmg  shoot  stopped  when  it  has 
grown  a  foot,  and  the  side  shoots  when  they  are  6  inches  long. 
Keep  them  well  stopped,  and  so  secure  a  wdl-branohed  plant 
from  the  commencement;  but  do  not  stop  the  shoots  after 
July.  If  a  pyramid  be  desired  the  shoots  resultiog  from  the 
stopping  miist  be  reguli^ed,  tying  them  out  where  they  are 
crowded  in  the  direction  in  which  they  are  required,  and  select- 
ing the  best  as  leader,  train  it  erect.  In  this  way  the  plants 
may  be  kept  in  good  form.  Whether  it  be  bush  or  pyramid  is 
denied,  judicious  pruning  after  fiowering,  with  stopping  irre- 
gular growths  afterwards,  will  enable  us  to  produce  good 
specimens. 

If  the  seeds  are  not  sown  until  spring,  March  being  the  best 
time,  they  should  be  soaked  twenty-four  hours  in  water  at  a 
temperature  of  90°  to  100°,  placed  in  a  hotbed,  and  treated 
like  those  sown  when  ripe,  only  they  must  be  potted-ofiF 
singly,  and  retained  in  the  hotbed  until  established,  hardening- 
off  before  placing  in  the  greenhouse.  The  young  plants  suc- 
ceed better  in  cold  pits  during  the  summer  months  than  in  a 
greenhouse.  Being  subject  to  red  spider,  free  syringing  is 
beneficial  during  summer.  I  do  not  advocate  placing  them 
out  of  doors  in  summer,  but  I  have  found  doing  so  conduces  to 
the  destruction  of  white  scale,  to  which  these  plants  are  liable. 
I  imagine  tiie  benefit  derived  from  rains  in  a  great  measure 
arises  from  the  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  so  brought  down  in- 
vigorating the  plants.  My  plants,  however,  have  no  scale; 
therefore  they  are  kept  constantly  under  glass. 

The  following  species  and  varieties  are  especially  worthy  of 
cultivation — ^viz : 

*  Acaoia  oUifolia  elegaru.'-The  leaves  simple,  pale  glossy 
green.  The  plant  is  of  stronfi^  free  growth  wnen  young  and 
rather  stragglmg,  but  when  it  oeoomes  older — say  three  or  four 


is  a  very  desirable  plant  for  pillars  or  for  the  rafters  of  the  green- 
house or  coQservatory.  The  flowers  are  in  globose  heads,  very 
abundantly  produce^  sometimes  in  Sej^mber  and  on  through 
the  winter,  attaining  its  best  generally  m  February.  It  is  in  my 
opinion  the  fijiest  oi  all. 

*  A.  lonffiflora  ma^i/2ca.~Leaves,  long  and  pointed ;  habit, 
stiff  and  erect,  but  well  branched,  forming  a  good  pyramid.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  long  spikes  ol  a  bright  dear  yellow,  about 
February  or  March.  This  is  probably  the  mostSnoble  of 
Acacias. 

*  A.  pulchella, — ^The  leaves  are  fine  but  not  large,  giving  the 
plant  a  very  elegant  api>earance.  It  is  of  free  growth  and  erect, 
forming  a  good  pyramid  or  busli,  and  is  armed  with  thorns. 
Flowers  in  globose  heads,  produced  in  April,  earlier  or  later 
according  to  the  temperature  and  condition  of  growth.  When 
in  flower  it  is  a  mass  of  bright  yellow. 

*  A.  Drummondi. — Leaves  slightly  divided;  habit  rather 
slender,  and  well  branched,  forming  a  good  bush.  The  flowers 
are  in  cylindrical  spikes,  short,  and  numerous,  of  a  bright  yellow. 
It  flowers  in  March  and  April. 

*  A.  armaia. — ^Leaves  entire,  thickly  set  on  the  branches  with 
bundles  of  hair-like  spikes.  Flowers  in  globose  heads,  very 
abundantly  produced  in  March  and  April.  It  is  one  of  the  best. 
Pyramid  or  bush. 

A.  hybrida, — ^Leaves  entire,  longer  and  farther  ajmrt  than  in 
A*  armata ;  flowers  in  globose  heads,  bright  clear  yeUow,  pro- 


duced in  February  and  March.  Of  diffuse  habit,  it  is  better 
suited  for  a  bush  wan  pyramid. 

A,  Umhantha, — ^Leaves  lar^e  and  very  finelv  divided  ;  habit 
stiff  and  erect,  the  plant  makmg  several  feet  of  growth  in  a  sea- 
son. If  kept  potbound  its  groww  is  checked,  and  it  then  flowers 
freely  in  clusters  of  a  pale  straw  colour. 

*  A.  platyptera. — Leaves  included  in  the  stem  or  shoots,  having 
a  Cactus-like  habit.  Flowers  very  abundant  in  globose  heads  iu 
November  and  December.  It  is  a  mass  of  bloom  in  its  season, 
and  forms  a  fine  spreading  bush. 

A.  ^an<2M.— -Leaves  finely  divided,  rather  small;  habit  stiff 
and  erect,  forming  a  good  pyramid  or  bush.  Flowers  globose, 
bright  deep  yellow  in  March  or  April. 

A,  omoriMoidM.— Leaves  simple;  habit  graceful  and  Aspa- 
ragus-like. Flowers  globose,  pxtxfosely  produced  in  March  or 
April. 

A,  floribunda. — ^Leaves  very  fine  and  abundant,  the  flowers 
not  less  so,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  produced  iu  spikes  in  April 
or  May. 

A,  cultriformis. — ^Leaves  knife-shaped  and  silvery,  of  strong 
habit,  requiring  abundant  room.    Flowers  yellow  in  April. 

A  great  many  other  Acacias  are  worthy  of  cultivation.  Of 
those  named,  such  as  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk  are  the 
best  in  my  estimation. 

I  may  state  that  I  have  three  plants  of  A.  Ounninghami  from 
seed  received  through  a  correspondent  of  this  Journal  two 
years  ago,  which  have  large,  bright  green,  entire  leaves,  the 
habit  erect.  It  is  very  distinct  in  foliage,  but  as  I  have  not 
seen  the  flowers,  I  am  unable  to  say  what  it  will  prove  as  a 
flowering  plant.---0.  Abbbt. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Botal  Botanic  Socibtt,  it  was 
decided  to  erect  a  new  range  of  houses  for  the  collection  of 
economic  plants. 

The  post  of  SnPEBiNTXNDSNT  of  Hampton  Goubt  Gab- 

PBNS  is  still  vacant.  The  salary  is  £130  per  annum,  with 
apartments  in  Hampton  Court  Palace.  Candidates,  who  must 
be  between  the  ages  of  30  and  45,  should  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Works,  12,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
It  was  currently  believed  that  Mr.  Carmichael,  late  of  San- 
dringham,  would  have  been  appointed,  but  we  understand 
that  though  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Works,  the  Civil  Service 
Commis'sioners,  while  quite  satisfied  with  his  recommenda- 
tions and  abilities,  refused  him,  as  he  somewhat  exceeded  their 
limits  as  regards  age. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  Obchids,  on  Thursday  last,  at  Mr. 

Stevens's  Booms,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  a  sum  of  £430 
was  realised  for  the  owner,  Mr.  W.  C.  Dixon,  of  Beverley,  who 
parted  with  them  to  make  room  for  other  subjects.  The  fol- 
lowing prices  were  realised : — ^Vanda  gigantea,  £3  3«. ;  Yanda 
Dennisoniana,  twenty-one  leaves,  £8 ;  Angriecum  sesquipe- 
dale,  five  fiower-spikes,  dght  blooms,  2  feet  high,  thirty-eight 
leaves,  £14  14«. ;  Cslogyne  cxistata,  2  feet  6  inches  across, 
finely  fiowe^ed,  £13  13*. ;  Cattleya  maxima,  fine  variety,  £2 
to  £3  Bs. ;  Onoidium  maoanthum,  £2  4s.  to  £3 ;  Odonto- 
glosBum  Andersonii,  fine  variety  in  fiower,  £11  11«. ;  Dick- 
sonia  antarctica,  7  feet  stem,  £6  Gs.  The  next,  several  thou- 
sands of  fine  btdbs  of  Lilium  aoratum  were  sold  at  the  same 
place,  together  with  other  Lilies  and  seeds  of  Conifers,  bring- 
mg  altogether  £359. 

Mbssbs.  Tbutschxii  a  Co.,  Colchester,  have  a  sale  at 

Messrs.  Stevens's  on  the  10th,  of  a  New  Fbuit  Tbbb  from  Japan, 
the  PxBSiMMON,  in  eight  varieties.  It  is  the  first  time  this  tree 
has  been  offered  in  Europe.  There  have  to  be  sold  105  trees 
received  from  Mr.  Kramer,  also  some  new  and  rare  Lilies, 
WUsoni  and  Erameri  from  Ji^mn,  Michauxii,  Hxmiboldtii, 
Puberulum,  and  Washingtonianum  from  North  America,  with 
Colochortus  and  Erythronium.  The  fruit  tree  is  a  Diospyros, 
respecting  the  proper  name  of  which  there  has  been  some  con- 
troversy ;  M.  Carridre  calling  it  at  first  Diospyros  Kaki,  after- 
wards B.  co&tata ;  and  M.  Decaisne,  who  objects  to  both  of  these 
names,  D.  ScU-tse.  It  is  a  native  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  has 
bright  orange-coloured  fruit,  which,  in  the  climate  of  Paris  are 
from  2  to  2}  inches  in  diameter,  and  have  an  Apricot  flavour, 
blended  with  that  of  the  Medlar.  It  will  probably  succeed 
against  a  wall  in  the  warmer  parts  of  this  country. 

The  Phylloxera  continues  to  attract  much  attention 

in  France.  M.  Maro  mentioned  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Paris 
Academy  that,  having  kept  during  some  of  the  winter  months 
roots  taken  from  a  Vine  which  had  been  attacked,  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  Phylloxera  may  easily  be  developed,  even  in 
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winter,  at  a  temperatnie  oomparatiTely  low  (9°  or  12°  Gent., 
was  that  of  the  apartment)  on  weak  and  dying  roots  which 
have  already  been  ooyered  with  mould.  In  connection  with 
this  snbjeot,  M.  de  Luoa  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  the  Tolcanic  earth  from  the 
Solfatara  of  Pozzaolo  has  of  late  been  nsed  with  very  good 
resolts  against  the  old  Vine  disease— oidiom.  It  contains 
sulphur,  crystalline  and  amorphous,  a  Utile  sulphuret  of 
arsenic,  and  porous  volcanic  matters.  Placed  in  moderate 
quantity  about  the  Vine  stock  it  makes  the  vegetation  moie 
vigorous,  kills  insects  attached  to  the  roots  and  external  parts, 
and  improves  the  Grapes,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The 
Phylloxera  has  not  yet  appeared  in  Italy.  With  refeience  to 
destroying  the  insects  by  submersion,  M.  Fauoon  thinks  it 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  ground  covered  with  a  layer  of 
water  without  interruption  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days  in 
September  or  October,  while  the  insect  is  yet  in  its  period  of 
active  life,  or  from  thirty  to  forty  days  from  the  early  part  of 
November  after  the  winter  torpor  has  commenced.  A  canal 
from  the  Bhone  has  been  projected  by  M.  Dumont  for  the 
object  referred  to. — {English  MecJianic.) 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

Thik-out  the  old  stools  of  Artichokes  and  make  new  plant- 
ations. Plant  the  suckers  triangularly  at  a  foot  apart,  the 
stools  to  be  4  feet  from  each  other.  If  the  weather  will  permit, 
sow  the  main  crops  of  Beet,  plant  old  roots  for  seed.  The 
present  state  of  the  weather  preclades  all  possibility  of  getting- 
in  the  main  crop  of  Carrots,  but  the  first  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  do  so.  Thin-out  those  in  frames.  Make  a  sowing 
of  Celery  on  a  slight  hotbed  for  the  main  crop.  When  the  early- 
sowing  is  up  give  it  air  at  every  favourable  opportanity.  Apply 
linings  to  the  beds  of  Cucumbers  before  a  great  deoUnation  of 
heat  takes  place.  Keep  them  made-up  to  the  top  of  the  frame 
so  as  to  dry  the  atmosphere  of  the  inside,  which  is  usually  too 
damp  for  the  young  plants.  Let  the  weati  er  be  what  it  may, 
give  a  little  air  duly ;  if  j  windy  and  cold  tack  a  piece  of  thm 
canvas  over  the  frame  when  open  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  rough 
winds.  Give  abundance  of^  air  to  young  Lettuce  plants  in 
frames,  to  prepare  them  for  planting  out ;  loosen  the  earth  be- 
tween the  autumn-planted  ones.  Where  Mushrooms  are  grown 
by  fire  heat,  a  constant  moist  atmosphere  should  be  kept-up  by 
pouring  water  on  the  paths  and  placing  pans  of  water  on  the 
fines.  Heat  the  house  when  in  bearing  to  about  60°.  Take  an  early 
opportunity  of  sowing  the  main  crop  of  Onions.  Plant-out  the 
autumn-sowing  in  rows  at  9  inches  or  a  foot  apart.  Get  the 
main  crop  of  Pars^ii^s  sown  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
dry  to  work  well.  A  few  rows  of  Spinach  should  now  be  sown. 
Clean  and  loosen  the  earth  about  the  autumn-sown  if  con- 
venient. Avoid  getting  on  the  ground  while  in  a  wet  state,  par- 
ticularly for  the  purpose  of  sowmg  seed.  Clean  all  the  Cab&ge 
tribe  from  dead  leaves,  and  where  slugs  are  very  numerous  lime 
the  whole  garden  during  damp  weather. 

VBUIT  OABDBK. 

Take  care  that  all  newly-planted  fruit  trees  are  securely 
staked  and  mulched,  and  that  the  blossoms  of  the  early  kinds 
are  protected  in  due  time.  Take  advantage  of  dry  weather  to 
draw  away  the  soil  from  the  stems  of  Gooseberries  with  a  hoe 
for  2  inches  in  depth  and  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter,  for  about  fcVii» 
time  the  black  army,  or  what  is  generally  termed  the  Goose- 
berry caterpillar,  will  begin  to  be  on  ^e  alert.  Sprinkle  the 
space  cleared  with  soot  and  wood  ashes,  returning  the  earth 
quickly  with  the  back  of  the  hoe  or  rake.  This  is  not  only  a 
preventive  against  such  troublesome  vermin,  but  acts  as  a  very 
stimulating  manure  to  the  trees,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  applied  is  very  i>eroeptible  throughout  the  season. 

rLOWBB  OAItnEN. 

Need  I  ask  if  you  have  decided  upon  what  plants  the  beds 
in  the  flower  garden  are  to  be  planted  with  this  season  ?  if  not, 
the  sooner  the  dedsion  is  made  the  better,  or  you  will  be  too 
late.  Autumn-sown  ann^iviii  may  uow  be  removed  to  their 
blooming  places,  planting  three  or  five  in  a  patch  according  to 
the  kinds  and  size.  For  Deds  intended  to  be  planted  with  half- 
hardy  plants  a  line  of  annuals  may  be  planted  round  the  outside, 
and,  heing  pegged  down  or  clipped  into  shape,  they  form  a  neat 
and  gay  edging  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  leave  the 
centre  of  the  beds  to  be  thickly  planted  with  such  plants  as  are 
intended  for  summer  and  autumn  decoration.  Califomian 
annuals,  such  as  Clarkias,  Collinsias,  Leptoaiphons,  Nemophilas, 
&c.,  sown  now  will  bloom  almost  as  soon  as  those  sown  in  the 
autumn ;  indeed,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  a  few  seeds  at  the  time 
of  planting,  as  they  will  fill-up  all  vacancies  and  prolong  the 
season  of  bloom.  Herbaceous  borders,  if  not  dressed-over  in  the 
autumn,  must  be  attended  to  immediately,  and  either  fresh  com- 
post or  manure  must  be  added  to  all  plants  that  are  weakly. 
Proceed  with  the  planting-out  of  biennials  of  all  kinds,  and 


prepare  a  good-sized  piece  of  ground  for  a  sowing  of  Anemone 
coronaria,  hortenslB,  and  vitif  olia.  Anemones  delight  in  a  strong 
rich  soil  and  a  rather  shady  situation  in  the  summer.  Sow 
the  seed  after  being  well  rubbed  in  sand  in  shallow  drills 
9  inches  apart,  and  cover  with  rich  soil  from  the  compost  yard. 
A  sowing  of  Ten-week  Stocks  must  also  be  made  on  a  warm 
border,  cover  with  litter  or  mats  at  night  until  the  seed  begin  to 
vegetate.  Auricula  seed  may  now  be  sown ;  the  best  compost 
is  sandy  peat  and  leaf  soil.  Shallow  boxes  or  pans  should  be 
filled  nearly  full  and  watered  well  to  settle  it  well,  when  the 
seed  may  be  thinly  sown  on  the  surface,  covering  very  slightly. 
The  blooms  are  now  rising ;  mind  that  the  trusses  are  not  drawn 
by  keeping  the  lights  on  too  much.  Still  have  a  sharp  look-out 
for  snails  among  Polyanthuses.  With  a  very  small  nand-fork 
keep  the  surface  of  the  bed  loose^  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the 
fibres.  If  grown  in  pots  the  soil  must  be  occasionally  stirred, 
keeping  them  moderately  moist.  In  purchasing  Polyanthuses 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Hufton*!!  Earl  Grey  and  Clegg's 
Lord  John  Bussell  are  one  and  the  same  flower,  the  former 
being  the  proper  name.  The  Tulip  beds  must  be  carefully  gone 
over  and  the  cracks  in  the  soil  nlled-up.  A  blunt  stick  is  a 
simple  thoxiffh  effectual  instrument  to  loosen  the  soil  betvreen 
the  rows.    CamaUons  are  now  beginning  to  move,  and  diseased 

Slants  which  have  struggled  through  the  winter  thus  far  are 
ying-off. 

O&EENHOnSB  AND   COMSXBVATOBT. 

As  the  present  unfavourable  weather  must  prevent  out-of- 
door  operations  being  proceeded  with,  it  offers  a  ^ood  op|>or- 
tunity  for  the  employment  of  a  few  extra  hands  in  examining 
the  roots  of  the  majority  of  large  specimen  plants  usually  de- 
posited in  the  conservatory  during  the  winter  months.  Wherever 
it  appears  necessary  let  them  be  pnmed  and  shifted,  but  as 
many  of  them  may  already  be  in  pots  or  boxes  quite  as  large  as 
it  is  perfectly  convenient  to  move  about,  or  suitable  to  their 
summer  stations,  they  may  be  beneficially  treated  b^  having  as 
much  of  the  old  soil  carefully  removed  from  the  sides  of  the 

Eots  or  boxes  as  the  state  of  the  roots  wiU  allow,  and  afterwards 
Uing-up  the  cavity  made  with  fresh  and  suitable  compost. 
Man^  plants  after  arriving  at  a  mature  state  of  growth  may  be 
kept  in  health  for  years  by  a  judicious  application  of  this  mode 
of  treatment.  Large  plants  of  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Cine- 
rarias, with  a  host  of  similar  specimens  intended  either  for  ex- 
hibition or  early  May  flowering,  will  now  require  every  attention ; 
let  them  be  frequently  turned  round  that  all  sides  may  derive 
the  same  advantage  from  the  light,  and  appear  when  in  full 
bloom  to  have  received  equal  treatment. 

STOVE. 

Cuttings  of  all  free-growing  softwooded  stove  plants,  such  as 
the  different  showy  varieties  of  Justicia,  Begonia,  Aphelandra, 
Poinsettia,  &c.,  wiU  now  strike  root  readily  in  a  brisk  bottom 
heat.  They  make  useful  and  handsome  plants  if  well  managed 
for  autumn  and  winter  flowering. 

PrrS  AMU  FIUMSS. 

Here  the  work  needs  no  pointing  out ;  the  means  of  providing 
room  after  the  plants  are  potted  is  the  greatest  dimculty  in 
most  places.  Calico  dressed  with  Whitney's  composition,  at  a 
cost  of  bd.  })er  yard,  is  a  material  required  for  plants  after  they 
are  first  potted-off.  Choice  «tnTiTia.la  such  as  Braohycome  iberidi- 
folia,  Viscaria  occulata,  Mesembryanthemum  tricolor,  Portu- 
laca,  Clintonia,  and  the  like,  should  always  be  potted-off  as  soon 
as  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  handle,  and  afterwards  be  placed 
in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere,  with  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather, 
until  they  are  properly  established.  Sow  in  a  brisk  heat  Mar- 
tynia  fragrans  and  diandra,  the  different  varieties  of  Thunber- 
gias  and  Ipomseas,  Convolvulus  major  and  minor,  and,  where 
they  are  admired,  the  common  yellow  and  other  Lupins.— 
W.  Kbane.  «___«__.«_ 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITGHBN  OABUEX. 

Little  work  could  be  done  outside.  Owing  to  heavy  snows 
and  drenching  rains  our  ground  is  like  so  many  Sloughs  of 
Despond,  into  which  a  mairs  foot  enters  only  to  sink. 

Celery  that  has  been  remarkably  good  is  now  for  the  first 
time  beginning  to  give  way  and  show  signs  of  rotting.  Of 
course  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  be  wise  behindhand.  BStd  we 
known  the  ^at  features  of  the  winter  we  would  not  have 
earthed  or  httered  our  later  Celery  so  much.  Without  that 
care  it  would  have  been  injured  by  frost  if  the  weather  had  been 
at  all  severe.  To  secure  early  Celery  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  care,  and  unless  the  Celery  is  valued  we  would  not 
advise  the  trouole.  We  have  had  it  very  fine  at  the  beginning 
of  July,  but  after  all  the  labour  we  found  it  was  seldom  esti- 
mated in  i>roportion  to  the  labour  bestowed  on  it.  Do  what  you 
may  with  it  Celery  never  grows  so  freely  as  after  the  beginning 
of  September,  so  that  good  winter  Celery  can  be  had  with  but 
Uttle  trouble — a  fact  we  have  helped  to  make  known  to  farmers 
and  numbers  of  readers,  who  care  little  for  Celery  tmtil  the  first 
frosts  of  November  have  made  their  i^p^ioance.    lake  Scotch 
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Kftle  and  Savoys,  ooontry  readers  will  i»ersist  in  the  notion  that 
Celery,  too,  is  aU  the  sweeter  and  more  tender  after  having  had 
a  breeze  of  trostj  air  over  it.  We  would  not  like  to  dispel  a 
simple  illusion  if  that  tended  to  oonvey  happiness ;  but  on  the 
whole  we  must  say 'that  we  have  never  partaken  of  sweeter, 
more  nut-like  Celery  than  we  have  done  m  July  and  August. 
To  have  it  fine  so  early  the  seed  must  be  sown  at  latest  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  the  plants  should  never  be  allowed  to 
stand  still,  but  be  encouraged  with  heat  until  May.  When 
planted-out  finally  they  should  have  a  little  shade  in  bright  sun- 
shine, such  as  thinly-wattled  hurdles  placed  over  them,  to  re- 
semble somewhat  the  natural  advantages  early  plants  would 
receive  when  protected  by  the  sides  of  a  hedge  bank.  Accord- 
ing to  circumstances  we  must  modify  our  arrangements,  but  we 
have  had  flaer  blanched  Celery  in  the  first  days  of  July  than 
we  have  had  in  September  and  October.  The  great  drawback 
of  huge  early  heads  is  that  the  water  finds  its  way  in,  cannot 
easily  escape,  and  rottenness  or  discoloration  at  the  core  is  apt 
to  taike  place— one  of  the  reasons  that  led  us  to  give  up  srowing 
Celery  Uke  a  man's  th^h  for  size,  and  to  rest  thMuaul  with 
compact  heads  half  the  sise.  Such  large  early  Celery  can  only 
be  obtained  when  the  plants  can  have  mild  hotbed  treatment 
from  February  to  the  middle  of  May. 

We  have  sown  in  January,  February,  and  March ;  nay,  when 
anxious  to  be  forward,  which  we  are  not  now,  we  have  sown  in 
December  in  a  mild  heat,  say  50^  to  65°,  and  it  mattered  very 
little  as  to  the  produce,  if  simple  matters  to  which  we  have 
previously  referred,  such  as  avoiding  checks,  were  observed. 
^rom  seeds  sown  in  December  and  onwards  to  March,  we  have 
had  fine  plants  without  a  run  or  stalked  head.  From  seeds 
sown  from  March  to  May  we  have  seen  plenty  of  stalked  heads 

auite  unfit  for  anything  where  better  could  be  got,  just  because 
kie  nature  of  the  i)lant  and  the  precautions  necessary  to  insure 
success  were  lost  sight  of. 

Our  chief  reliance,  except  on  hardy  vegetables,  as  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Cottagers'  Kale,  Curly  Scotch  Kale,  the  Cabbaging  and 
Veitch's  varieties.  Savoys,  &c.,  all  benefited  by  a  little  frost,  has 
been  our  Sea-kale,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  and  Mushrooms ;  but 
we  have  said  so  much  on  these  lately  that  we  must  refrain  for 
the  present,  merely  noticing  that  successions  must  be  regulated 
by  the  demands  of  an  esiablUhment.  Complaints  are  often 
xnade  that  these  vegetables  are  supplied  in  quantities  grei^er 
than  can  be  used  without  waste,  and  then  when  there  is  a 
sudden  access  of  company,  there  is  not  enough  to  meet  re- 
quirements. No  gardener  can  meet  such  extremes,  as  respects 
Mushrooms,  &c.  We  have  often  had  fine  crops  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a  company  expected,  but  when  the  company  came 
three  weeks  after  the  time  specified,  the  cream  of  the  crops  was 
over.  Under  such  circumstances,  When  ladies  and  gentlemen 
complain  that  they  might  as  well  go  to  London  market  at  once, 
we  say, "  Let  them  try."  We  say  advisedly,  that  no  private 
establishment,  unless  the  means  are  ample,  can  equal  the  supply 
of  Covent  Garden.  If  that  aoknowleagment  snould  lead  to 
results  that  many  would  deprecate,  that  is  not  our  fault.  The 
true  balance  will  come  in  its  own  time.  The  illusion  we  wish 
to  dispel  is  simply  this;  that  of  a  lady  or  gentleman  in  the 
cormtry  expecting  to  get  from  a  sArden  at  a  notice  of  a  day  or 
two,  wnat  can  be  obtained  from  uovent  Garden  Market,  wnioh 
has  the  whole  counb^  to  depend  on.  We  know  of  numerous 
eases  whore  proprietors  of  gardens  have  resolved  largely  to 
curtail  them,  not  because  they  do  not  have  plenty  of  produce, 
but  because  they  do  not  get  the  abundance  at  the  right  time. 
"Here  are  Mushrooms,  Sea-kale,  Bhubarb,  and  Asparagus 
whieh  we  care  nothmg  for,  and  in  excess,  and  in  a  fortnight, 
when  we  could  nq^  have  too  much,  there  is  less  than  is  needed. 
Why  ^onld  we  not  pretty  well  shut'Up  our  gardens,  deprive 
ourselves  of  these  luxuries,  and  send  to  Covent  Garden  when  we 
bave  company  ?"  We  state  the  matter  broadly,  it  is  of  no  use 
blinking  tms  great  matter.  We  believe  when  rightly  used  the 
home  garden  will  be  found  more  beneficial  than  ever ;  but  then 
the  time  will  have  arrived  when  it  will|be  found  as  essential  to 
tell  the  gardener  of  cont«nplated  visitors,  as  the  housekeeper, 
^ward,  or  cook;  in  fact,  much  more  so,  as  each  of  these  can 
soon  prepare,  as  the  matters  of  preparation  are  more  within 
reach. 

Meanwhile,  we  recognise  the  fact,  that  if  the  heads  of  esta- 
blishments, either  really  or  truly,  affect  a  disregard  for  all  such 
luxuries  as  we  have  indicated,  and  care  nothing  at  all  for  them 
except  when  there  is  company,  the  best  plan  is  to  secure  these 
things  from  Covent  Garden,  or  some  other  general  market  at 
once,  and  not  attempt  to  grow  them  at  home  at  ail.  For  the 
benefit  of  all  parties  we  wisn  clearly  to  indicate  two  facte.  First, 
Such  things  in  a  private  establishment  cannot  be  had  at  a  day's 
notice ;  and  secondly,  the  gardener  should  not  be  left  to  glean 
information  of  contemplated  visiting  parties  how  and  where  he 
can.  A  man  really  worth  anything  will  be  too  independent  for 
such  underhand  knowledge.  The  gardener  ia  the  last  person 
whom  it  is  deemed  proper  to  consult.  Theoretically  and  practi- 
oidly,  we  know  that  many  things  might  be  considerably  ad- 
vanced or  retarded  if  due  notice  ^Eid  previously  been  given,  and 


without  it  the  gardener  is  working  in  the  dark.  One  great  fact 
we  must  recoid  with  pleasure  is,  that  if  in  some  large  places 
there  is  a  tendency  to  depreciite  an  abundant  supply,  except  on 
a  few  occasions,  there  are  scores  of  little  places  where  the  owners 
feel  a  great  pride  in  having  everything  of  a  gardening  nature 
brought  from  their  own  garden. 

rBUIT  OABDEN. 

As  opportunity  offered  went  on  with  pruning.  Out  of  doors 
we  do  not  care  about  being  too  early,  as  we  Uke  as  well  to  see 
how  the  birds  treat  us.  Orchard  houses  are  now  mostly  pruned 
and  cleaned,  though  the  walls  partly  want  limewashing,  owing 
to  a  press  of  out-dToor  work  when  it  could  be  got  at.  This  extra 
out-door  work  is  often  a  great  drawback,  and  is  not  enough 
considered  in  many  places.  With  hardly  a  gleam  of  sun  eany 
Peaches  seem  to  have  set  very  fairly,  much,  we  believe,  owing 
to  giving  them  a  low  temperature,  and  allowing  the  neat  to 
rise  when  there  was  a  gleam  of  sunshine. 

OBNAMBNTAL  DBPABTHBKT. 

Hotbeds  will  now  be  necessary  in  order,  within  a  fortnight,  to 
sow  lots  of  smaU  and  tender  annuals,  and  for  striking  myriads 
of  cuttings.  If  these  be  ready  by  the  lOth  Inst,  most  things  will 
come  in  ample  time,  as  it  is  much  better  that  the  plants  should 
be  reared,  pricked-off,  and  receive  little  check  until  they  are 
turned  out  into  warm  soil  than  if  sown  earlier,  and  allowed  to  be 
chilled  and  stunted  by  standing  about  for  weeks  as  specimens  of 
neglect. 

we  have  endless  inquiries  as  to  raising  tender  seedlings.  Of 
course  where  there  is  hot  water,  or  even  nice  dung  beds,  we 
need  c^ve  but  few  hints.  Even  in  such  cases,  however,  we  have 
found  it  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  use  4  and  6-inch  pots,  fairly 
drained,  then  filled  to  within  1  or  1^  inch  of  the  top  with  rough, 
finer,  and  then  the  finest  soil.  Water,  and  allow  the  water  to 
drain  well  xmtil  the  surface  is  dryish ;  then  sow,  slightly  cover, 
put  over  the  top  a  square  of  glass,  and  shade  until  the  seedlings 
appear.  Now,  this  principle  can  be  acted  on  where  there  is  no 
hotbedj  but  a  little  window,  a  fireplace,  and  a  teakettle.  Put 
2  or  8  mches  of  drainage  in  a  6-inch  pot,  prepare  the  pot  as 
above,  sow  and  cover  with  a  square  of  glass,  then  set  the  pot  in 
a  saucer,  and  about  twice  in  the  day  fill  the  paucer  wim  hot 
water,  but  not  to  reach  so  high  as  the  drainage  inside  of  the  pot. 
Try,  as  we  did  years  ago,  and  many  will  be  surprised  how  nice 
and  genial,  and  even  rather  equable,  heat  may  thus  be  obtained. 
Tie  a  sheet  of  whitish-coloured  ^aper  round  the  pot  and  saucer, 
and  the  heat  from  the  saucer  will  be  maintained  much  longer. 
We  have  used  12-inch  pots  with  saucers  to  suit,  but  then  we 
put  small  pots  inside,  placing  these  2  inches  from  the  rim  of  the 
lar^  X>o^y  <^d  covering  the  rim  over  with  a  square  of  glass, 
which  we  could  move  or  reverse  at  will. 

For  a  person  much  interested,  it  is  not  much  labour  to  empty 
out  the  cold  water  of  the  saucer  or  plate  and  renew  with  fresh. 
In  this  case  too,  a  covering  of  whitish  paper,  or  calico,  is  an  ad- 
vantage, as  preventing  radiation  of  heat.  These  are  the  simplest 
modes  we  Imow,  and  may  be  adopted  in  any  cottage  or  work- 
shop. The  next  simplest  and  best  is  to  have  a  box,  as  alluded 
to  lately,  and  have  a  vessel  for  water  underneath,  on  the  table- 
drawer  principle.  Where  there  is  anything  like  free  access  to 
hot  water,  in  the  shape  of  a  good-sized  teakettle,  twice  and  in 
extreme  cases  throe  tunes  in  twenty-four  hours,  we  consider  the 
plan  simpler  in  every  way  than  heating  such  little  vessels  with 
candles,  oil,  or  gas,  linough  a  gas  jet  with  a  pipe  passing  through 
into  the  open  air  is  idso  very  simple.  The  worst  of  gas  is,  that 
wittiout  tms  care  no  plants,  old  or  yanng,  will  flourish  where  its 
fumes  escape. 

For  general  treatment  of  plants  see  previous  numbers.— >B.  F. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  BEOEIVED. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Beading.-^Sattons'  Descriptive  List  of  Grass 
and  Farm  Seeds. 

Teutschel  &  Co.,  ColchieBim.-^List  of  Japanese  Lilies,  Or^ 
chidSf  tCc. 

F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester.— 
Catalogue  of  New  and  Select  Farm  Seeds. 

Isaac  Brunning,  1,  Market  Place,  Great  Tarmouth.— C^nera^ 
Seed  Catalogue. 

J.  Coombs,  The  Ferns,  Knfield.— (7ato^yt«e  of  Cuttings  of 
Geraniums. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

N.B. — ^Many  qnestions  most  remain  unanswered  until  next 

week. 

Books  il0noraMU$).—Oni "  Oarden  Manual**  will  anit  you.  ton  eaa  have 
it  free  bj  post  from  this  offloo  tf  yoo  enclose  tventy  poetege  etampe  with  yoiix 
addiess. 

GRBBNHonsK  F1.AKT8  {Mrt.  IrUtle).-t'^o  go  through  all  Ton  reqaixe  would 
fill  a  tolame.    Keana'a  "  In-door  Qardening '''  probably  would  salt  you. 

»  CroLAmN  OuiiTims.-'At  page  179,  and  in  the  sixth  line  in  second  para- 
graph, in  spealdng  of  priddng  out  tho  plants  into  boxes,  read~"  I  pfefer  them 
to  separate  pots  as  requiring  less  space ;"  and  I  may  here  obeflihrS  thati  pf^|^ 
boxes  also  on  account  of  thair  requiring  lees  water,  and  being  mare  quukqr 
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moT«d  from  pUoe  to  pUoe  if  neoeBsaxy.    Later  in  the  seMon  the  pLante  an 
potted  off  singly,  and  treated  aa  described.-^.  Bobson. 

BzacoviKa  Pabtitxomb,  &c.  {C.  7.).— Ton  oannot  legally  remove  them. 

Labslb.— No  ohai^B  is  made  for  writing  the  namea  of  plants  by  the  maker 
of  Yane's  labela. 

BsEDS  BKTAZiriNO  VITALITY  {A  Nortoick  Ignoramui), -^  In  Johnaon's 
"  Seienoe  and  Practice  of  Gardening  "  are  very  foil  detaila.  Ton  can  hare  the 
Tolume  from  our  office  by  post  if  yon  enclose  8«.  id.  in  stamps  with  Tonr 
addiess.  The  fbllowtng  is  a  brief  extract:—**  The  seed  of  the  Ooffee  shrab 
losea  all  power  to  grow,  unless  sown  within  a  few  weeks  after  it  has  been 
gathered,  whilst  th^  of  the  Melon  improres  by  being  stored  for  one  or  two 
years,  and  Celeiy  remains  capable  of  germinating  for  five  times  the  last-named 
period.  These  and  some  other  instances  within  oar  knowledge  demonstrate 
that  the  more  starchy  and  other  matters,  into  which  nitrogen  does  not  enter 
as  a  constitoent,  that  a  seed  contains,  the  longer,  nsnally,  will  it  retain  its 

Ewer  to  grow ;  and  two  instannes  sre,  eommon  Riee  and  the  Kidney  Bean, 
ce  ocmtains  86  jper  oant.  of  stareh,  and  will  retain  its  TegetatiTe  powers  for 
many  years ;  whilst  Kidney  Beans,  which  contain  one-third  their  weight  of 
animo-vegetaUe  matter  and  other  constitnents,  of  which  nitrogen  is  a  com- 
ponent, will  not  regetate  healthily  a  second  season.  The  following  list, 
fnmiBhed  by  the  late  Mr.  London,  riiows  the  greeiest  age  at  which  some  of 
oar  oommon  garden  aeeds  germinate  freely ;  and  this  rasnlt  of  e^q^ence  is 
quite  concurrent  with  our  knowledge  of  their  chemical  constitution:— On« 
yfor.— Peas,  Beans,  Kidney  Beans,  Carrot,  Parsnip,  Oraches,  Herb-patience 
Bhubarb.  Elm.  Poplar,  and  Willow.  Turn  yeart.- Badish,  Salsafy,  Scor- 
Eonera,  Purslane,  the  Alliums,  Cardoon,  Bampion,  Alisander,  Love  Apple, 
Oapeioum,  Egg  Plant.  Three  y^art.— Sea-kale,  Artichoke,  Lettuce,  Marigold, 
Bue,  Bosemaxy.  Four  ysar«.— Brassicas,  Skinet,  Spinach,  Asparagus,  Endire, 
Mastard,  Tarragon,  Borage.  Five  and  tix  years.- Burnet,  Soirel,  Parsley, 
Din,  Fennel,  Gherdl,  Hyssop.  Ten  y«ar«.— Beet,  Celery,  Pompion,  Cucum- 
ber, Melon." 

Yarxboatbd  Ivt  CuLTtJAB  (W.  B.).— The  plant  should  be  grown  in  light 
rich  soil,  and  if  in  a  pot  the  latter  must  be  well  drained,  ^e  plant  ought 
to  be  kept  weQ  supplied  with  water  when  growing,  the  soil  being  kept  moist 
at  all  times.  Part  of  the  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  grow  over  the  sides  of  the 
pot,  and  others  be  trained  to  a  stake  fixed  in  the  pot.  It  thrives  better 
planted  out  against  a  wall,  or  in  a  box,  vase,  or  basket,  disposing  the  shoots 
over  the  surface.  Sprinkle  overhead  with  water  twice  a-day  in  hot  dry  weather. 
A  partially-Bhaded  position  is  more  suitable  for  Ivies  tlum  a  hot  sunny  one. 

Eybroreer  roB  Abboub  (P.  J.  D.). — ^We  do  not  know  of  any  evergreen 
climbing  plant  except  Ivy,  and  the  best  kinds  for  yoor  purpose  are  the  Irish 
(Hedera  canaxiensis),  oommon  English  (Hedera  Helix),  Iinger-leaved  (Hedera 
dlgitata)  and  Bsgner's  (Hedera  Baegnoriana).  Ivy  is  unquestionably  the 
finest  of  all  evergreen  hardy  climbero.  The  only  other  plant  of  an  ever- 
green character  we  can  advise  is  Ootoneaster  n^crophylla.  It  has  ^^te 
flowers  in  May,  followed  by  bright  red  beities,  which  are  veiy  ornamental  in 
winter.  We  should  prefer  the  Ivy.  The  Ivies  should  be  planted  8  feet  apart, 
and  the  Ootoneaster  at  the  same  distance,  digging  the  ground  well,  and 
mixing  with  it  some  rich  compost,  or  well-dcMyed  manure  and  leaf  solL  Add 
some  sand  if  the  soil  is  strong.    Plant  now  or  during  Maroh. 

Bbd  OLmBiBa  Bona  (Idem).— These  are  dimbing  Boses.  Ayrshire- 
Queen,  piupUsh  crimson;  Bouxsault — ^Amadis,  purplish  crimson;  OraeUis, 
rosy  red ;  Hybrid  Climblng^-Qneen  of  Prairiee,  rosv  red ;  Multiflora— Butara, 
red;  BusseiUiana,  crimson;  Sempervirens — ^Adelaide  d'Orleans,  pinkish  rose, 
and  Beine  des  Fran^ais,  flesh-tinged  rose.  Many  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
ate  free-growing,  and  are  fine  for  i^lars  or  trellises,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not 
succeed  well  agunst  warm  walls. 

Pbach-tbzb  Aphis  {Hampihire). — ^The  out-door  trees  which  are  sub- 
jeel  to  attacks  of  aphis  we  shonld  have  thoroughly  protected  twm  cold  by 
projeeting  coping  boaids,  and  canvaa  ooverings  to  be  let  down  at  nifdit  and 
oil  frosty  days,  but  to  be  withdrawn  whenever  the  weather  is  mila.  The 
ooping  boaids  shonld  be  put  on  at  once,  and  the  covering  ought  to  be  in 
readiness  to  put  on  when  the  flowers  esmand.  Continue  to  kesp  them  over 
the  trees  dunng  frost  until  the  end  of  May.  When  the  aphis  appears  we 
would  syringe  the  trees  on  a  ndld  evening  with  tobacco  wator,  made  by  pour- 
ing one  gall^  of  boiling  water  over  8  oxs.  of  the  strongest  tobacco,  covering 
closely,  and  straining  the  liquor  when  cool ;  then  add  2  oss.  of  soft  soap  to 
every  gallon.  When  the  soaqp  is  qoite  dissolved  apply  the  liquid  to  the  trees, 
wetting  every  part.  It  may  be  needful  to  repeat  the  appUcation.  As  your 
soil  is  light  we  should  manure  liberally  with  cow  dung,  syriuM  well  in  hot 
weather,  and  water  copiously  in  dry  weather  from  the  end  of  May  untU  the 
fruit  was  ripening. 

Oyolamxm  CnLTTTBB  (X.  7.).— We  crow  our  Cyclamens  in  a  compost  of 
two  parts  light  tur^f  loam,  one  part  leaf  soU,  half  a  part  sandy  peat,  and  half 
a  part  of  very  old  manure,  thB  whciib  chopped  up  and  made  rather  fine,  adding 
a  fifth  part  each  of  pots  broken  very  small  and  silver  sand.  Drain  the  pots 
well,  say  to  on^-fourth  their  depth,  and  cover  the  oorms  entirely  with  soiL 
The  pluts  should  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse  or  pit  near  the  glass,  and  be  well, 
bat  not  excessively  supplied  with  water  up  to  the  end  of  May ;  they  should 
then  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  have  no  moie  water  than  enough  to  keep 
the  leaves  fresh.  Bepot  early  in  Angust,  return  to  the  cold  frsme,  and  keep 
moist,  but  admit  air  freely.  At  the  end  of  September  remove  them  to  a 
house  or  pit  where  they  can  be  accommodated  near  the  ^^Uws,  and  have  a  tem- 
perature of  4G"  to  60<>  at  nloht  and  in  dull  days,  allowhog  a  rise  of  10°  to  16° 
on  clear  days,  whilst  admittmg  air  freely. 

OuTTiifo  Down  Hbsobs  t  Idkia).— The  best  time  to  cut  down  a  Holly 
hedge  is  early  in  April.    The  Quick  hedge  should  be  cut  down  at  once. 

Plattobbium  obakdb  fbom  Spobbb  {An  Old  Bub$criber).— It  will  grow 
from  seed.  The  spores  should  be  sown  now,  or  as  soon  as  tbey  are  ripe. 
Their  ripening  is  indicated  by  their  falling  from  the  ftond  when  it  i»  touched. 
FiU  a  pot  or  pan  to  three-fourths  its  depth  with  crocks,  then  fill  it  to  the  rim 
with  a  compost  of  equal  parts  sandy  fibrous  peat  and  sandstone  in  pieces 
between  Uie  sisea  of  peas  and  haael  nuts,  and  a  quarter  of  a  part  of  silver 
sand.  Press  firm,  and  raise  it  in  the  centre  rather  high,  covering  the  sorlace 
with  a  quarter  oi  an  inch  thick  of  the  above  compost  sifted,  pressing  firm  , 
and  watering  welL  Let  the  pot  stand  a  few  hours,  then  ^ss  agsLi  and 
water,  and  whilst  wet  dust  the  surface  with  the  Fern  spores,  brushing  them 
off  the  frond  with  the  hand.  Cover  with  a  bell-glass  just  fitting  within  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  which  should  then  be  set  on  a  wet  or  moist  bottom.  The 
parts  round  the  pot  should  be  sprinkled  with  water  frequently,  in  order  to 
iessen  the  necessity  for  repeated  waterings.  A  shaded  position  should  be 
afforded,  and  a  temperature  of  65"^  to  15^  given  the  plants,  which  may  be 
placed  iQ  the  stove.  The  surface  must  be  kept  regulariy  moist,  and  this 
vithoat  watejKng  on  the  suzfaoe  so  as  to  remove  the  spores.    Water  should, 


thenforo,  be  only  applied  through  a  very  fine  rose.  When  the  plants  appear 
air  msy  be  given  by  tilting  the  ^ass,  and  when  they  can  be  handled  pot  them 
off  singly,  and  place  them  in  a  close  moist  frame  in  the  stove,  or  cover  them 
with  a  hand-glass  until  established;  then  admit  air,  and  plaee  them  on 
blocks  of  wood,  or  plant  in  baskets,  inverting  them  when  the  plants  beoome 
estabMshed,  or  plant  out  in  rockwork. 

Fbabciscea  Pbopaoation  (Idem).— Take  the  pohits  of  the  growing  shoots 
when  their  base  is  rather  firm,  and  cut  them  over  below  a  joint,  removing 
the  leaves  from  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  cutting,  which  may  be  8  or 
4  inches  long,  and  insert  them  to  that  depth  in  equal  parts  of  sandy  peat, 
loam,  and  leaf  sell,  with  silver  sand,  snrfadng  the  pot  with  half  an  inch  of 
silver  vand.  Water  gently,  press  firm,  and  having  put  in  the  cnttingii  rotind 
the  si'''o-«  of  the  pot,  cover  them  with  a  bdl-£^ass  fitting  just  within  the  rim 
of  the  iH>t.  Plunge  the  pot  to  the  rim  in  a  bottom  heat  of  TS'".  Keep  it 
close,  moist,  and  shaded,  bnt  examine  the  cuttings  frequently,  and  U  they 
are  very  wet  admit  a  little  air  by  tilting  the  glass,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
moisture  passing  off.  When  they  are  rooted,  as  they  will  be  in  about  four 
or  six  weeks,  admit  air  fredy  and  hnden  them  off.  Pot  singly  in  8-indi  po4a, 
and  place  them  in  the  hotbed  for  a  few  days,  then  remove  them  to  the  store, 
pottmg  them  as  required. 

Melons  ih  Gbbbnhoube  (P.  0.). — Unless  you  can  convert  your  greenhoose 
into  a  stove  the  prospect  of  your  growing  Melons  is  not  great.  It  is  useless  to 
try  to  grow  Mekms  unless  you  can  command  a  night  temperature  of  60°  to  65°, 
70°  to  16"  by  day  without  sun,  or  with  a  small  amount  only,  and  80°  to  86°  or 
00"  with  sun  and  an  abundmce  of  air.  Thoae  temperatures  you  will  command 
easily  enou^^  during  June,  July,  and  August,  but  So  far  from  your  bouse  being 
a  greenhouse  it  would  be  a  stove,  and  the  greenhouse  plants  would  be  mnoh 
injured  if  subjected  to  so  high  a  temperature.  It  will  be  different  if  you  can 
clear  out  the  plants.  In  that  ease  we  should  sow  the  seeds  in  the  third  week 
of  April  in  a  hotbed,  pot  the  plants  singly  when  their  rouch  leaves  were  just 
visible,  grow  them  in  the  hotbed,  stop  at  the  second  rough  leaf,  and  when  two 
shoots  appeared  select  the  strongest  and  cut  the  other  away.  The  plants 
should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  necessary,  and  before  the  roots  are  rety 
much  matted  around  the  sides.  The  dioot  should  be  supported  "by  a  smaU 
stick,  and  should  not  be  stopped  until  It  has  grown  to  the  desued  extent,  which 
may  be  4  t-o  6  feet,  more  or  less  as  required.  If  the  plant  is  trained  to  a  stske 
we  should  stop  it  after  it  had  made  six  leaves,  and  the  side  shoots,  as  they 
show  fruit  to  one  joint  beyond  it.  The  pots  should  not  be  less  than  11  inohee, 
and  need  not  exceed  18  inches ;  they  should  be  moderately  but  efficiently 
drained,  and  filled  with  strong  ridi  loam.  Pot  the  plants  when  they  are  placed 
in  the  house,  at  the  end  of  laaj  or  early  in  June.  Water  copiously,  maintain- 
ing a  moist  atmosphere.  The  kinds  we  advise  are  Golden  Oem  and  little 
Heath,  the  former  a  whitish  green,  and  tiie  latter  scarlet-fleehed.  If  you  wiah 
to  grow  Melons  amongst  plants  in  a  greenhouse  you  will  raise  the  plants  in  a 
hotbed,  sowing  the  seed  early  in  AprU,  growing  on  and  removing  to  the  green- 
house at  the  dose  of  May.  The  Und  we  ad^se  for  this  pnnpose  is  the  ridge 
kind,  Achapesnoxrischer,  probably  the  new  Melon  Little  Heath  would  alao 
answer. 

Alocasias  losing  Lkaybb  {W.  J.).— The  Alocasias  do  in  part  lose  tbeii- 
leaves.  A.  metallica  does  not,  only  losing  its  old  leaves,  but  if  kept  odd  and 
damp  they  rot  off.  A.  macrarhisa  variegata  loses  them  entirely,  being  donaant 
in  wmter.  We  presume  your  plant  is  A.  metallica.  In  winter  the  tempen^ 
tare  should  be  00°  at  night,  and  65°  to  70°  by  day,  with  a  rise  of  10°  or  more 
from  sun  heat.  In  very  cold  weaUier  5°  less  at  ni^t  will  do  no  harm.  The 
plant  should  be  potted  now  in  a  compost  of  two  puts  fibrous  but  sandy  brown 
peat  turned  up  roughly,  fibrous  loam  broken  up  roughly,  one  part  leaf  aoU, 
half  a  part  of  old  dry  cow  dung,  and  a  quarter  part  each  at  charcoal  in 
lumps  from  the  slse  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  crocks  broken  up  rathor 
smau,  and  silver  sand,  the  whole  wdl  mixed  and  incoxponted.  A  half  part 
of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  may  be  added  advantageously  in  lieu  of  sphagnum 
moss,  which  some  growers  employ.  Drain  well,  and  pot  with  the  plant  well 
devated,  but  just  burying  the  roots  in  the  compost.  A  deep  pan  is  better 
than  a  pot.  Water  moderately  for  a  time  untU  tne  plant  is  growing  fredy, 
and  then  water  copiously,  sprinkling  overhead  twice  didhr ;  maintain  a  nx^st 
atmosphere,  and  afford  slight  shade  from  bright  sun.  Liorease  the  temperar* 
ture  nom  now,  gradually  raising  it  by  Mij  to  65°  or  70°  at  ni^t,  and 
76°  by  day,  with  a  rise  from  sun  heat  to  86°  or  9(r,  admitting  air  moderately. 
After  August  the  heat  will  be  gradually  lowered  to  the  vrinter  temperature  hj 
October.    Keep  the  plants  moderatdy  mdst  in  winter. 

Vines  STABTnro  (Idem).— The  temperature  you  have  given  Tines  is  aoii* 
able,  but  to  have  had  Grapes  in  May  the  temperature  should  have  been  some- 
what more  speedily  increased.  However,  as  they  have  broken  weakly  it  is  all 
the  better  for  them.  We  should  now  keep  the  temperature  up  to  between 
60°  and  66°  at  night,  and  70°  to  75^  by  day,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  ann  heat,  ad* 
ndtting  at  the  same  time  plenty  of  a£r.  In  very  cold  weather  6°  less  than  the 
night  and  day  temperatures  will  be  better  than  thoilmeBtioned.  Ton  will  be 
little  behind;  take  advantage  of  bri^t  mild  weather,  but  prooeed  oantiondy 
when  it  is  dull  and  cold. 

Plants  roB  Flovtebino  in  August  (M.  A.  H.  B.  L.).— Yallota  pui'pmea, 
to  flower  in  Augast,  should  now  be  placed  in  a  vinery  or  other  house  where  It 
will  be  started  mto  growth.  It  should  be  oontinned  there  until  June,  when  it 
may  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse  near  the  glass.  It  wUl  flower  at  the  time  you 
wiu.  Amaiyllis  marginata  oonspicua  you  must  keep  at  rest  until  the  middle 
of  June,  then  start  in  a  gentle  hotbed.  Lllimn  anratum  pot  now  if  not  afa«a4y 
done,  and  place  it  in  a  cdd  pit,  keeping  only  safe  from  frost;  keep  it  aa  ood  as 
possible,  exposing  it  fully  after  the  middle  of  May,  and  if  likdy  to  be  too  for- 
ward retard  It  by  placing  it  under  a  north  wall.  Eucharis  amaxonieapot  now, 
plaee  it  in  a  bottom  heat  of  70°  to  76°,  encourage  it  with  a  brisk  heat  and 
moist  atmosphere,  and  continue  this  treatment  up  to  the  end  of  May,  then 
withdraw  the  plant  from  the  hotbcMl  pladng  it  in  a  lifl^t,  airy  podtion,  giving 
water  only  to  Mep  the  leavee  fresh,  and  six  weeks  before  you  wish  it  to  bkwm 
place  it  in  bottom  heat  again  and  it  will  probacy  go  to  flower.  Crassula 
oocdnea  you  will  need  to  retard  as  it  will  flower  long  before  that  Ume,  there- 
fore keep  it  in  a  cold  pit  sale  from  frost  up  to  June,  and  then  place  it  on  the 
north  side  of  a  wall  or  other  fence,  removing  it  to  a  odd  pit  some  time  before 
you  wish  it  to  flower.  Condderable  judgment  is  needful  to  have  planta  in 
flower  at  a  given  time,  as  they  sometimes  need  to  be  forwaided  or  retarded. 

Bzbbon  Bobobb  {W.  G.  0.).— We  think  five  rows  would  salt  better  than 
nine,  and,  provided  the  scarlet  Geraniums  are  rather  etrong-growing,  wa 
would,  beginning  at  the  back,  have  scarlet  Geranium,  Perilla  nipped,  yellow 
Cdeeolaria,  blue  LobeUa,  Cerastium  tomentosum.  The  Perilla  may  be  sown 
in  Maroh  in  heat,  prickod-off ,  and  hazdened-off,    Cerastiums  do  best  divided. 

Gbeenhouse  Ghanqed  to  a  Cucumbeb  Housb  (February).— Bj  the  plan 
proposed  you  will  succeed  very  wdl,  more  especially  as  you  have  the  flags  to 
place  over  your  pipes.    But  lor  that,  after  endodng  the  pipes  with  the  briek 
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-wwlk  yf  voold  hvm  flltod  Um  imm  loand  and  <rmt  the  pipes  with  itoiMi, 
«iiiihin,  or  briekbaia,  flnlaUiM  vtth  alayar  of  eleao-waehedgmTeloa  vhieh  to 
mj  the  aoiL  B7  the  omighft  dimin  pipea  70a  ipeek  of  going  into  the  rnbUa, 
JOQ  eonld  diasMue  ulth  erapomtisg-pana  beneath  joor  bed,  end  yet  have 
planty  of  moletore.  The  phm  of  training  the  Cnenmben  is  eleo  good,  and 
the  etame  ihonld  be  bna^  np  not  leee  than  16  inehee  from  the  glaas,  and 
18 inehee  apart ;  bat  freiiiMiitly  whan  we. do  this,  end  not  to  lose  time,  end 

Et  make  ea  mneh  aa  poarible  of  the  epase,  beeidea  theee  main  plants  we 
ve  other  plnnto  hi  7-inehpoU  nearthe  back,  from  whioh  we  oat  fndt  first, 
and  naooTe  them  ea  the  othen  fill  the  spaoe. 

DovBu  QLAzna  (3*.  C.  S.).— We  woold  pat  the  glaaa  of  jaai  doable- 
aooied  hooae  some  few  inehee  apart.  The  oatslde  saahes  ihoold  be  moreable, 
80  tfant  the  inner  glaaa  maj  be  cleaned  when  neoesBaiy.  Then  we  hare  no 
fear  aa  to  the  obetraetion  of  light.  We  are  not  prepared  to  enter  into  minute 
details,  hot  we  think  it  would  make  a  diffexanoe  of  from  r  to  10°;  whilst  the 
hooae  woald  be  wanner  in  winter,  it  would  be  a  little  cooler  in  sammer. 

Tbbottlx  Yaltss  Ulpka).— What  aiw  called  throttle  valTes  are  geoerally 
effeetlTe,  but  even  with  tham,  if  the  water  is  hot  in  the  pipes,  and  you  only 
want  a  little  heat  in  another  place,  you  must  move  the  valve  just  a  little. 
The  sixteenth  of  an  inch  maar  enable  you  to  do  all  yoo  want,  and  if  that  be 
too  moeh,  give  lees,  or  shut  it  off  for  a  time.  We  have  some  oonneetionB 
with  1-ineh  pipes,  and  a  strong  brass  tap  to  tum,  but  freqaently  we  find  that 
not  tazninif  the  tap,  but  just  moving  it  a  little,  gives  us  all  the  heat  we  want. 

Hoi^WATU  Piraa  (Bob.  S.).— To  keep  op  the  heat  you  want,  yoo  will  need 
foar  p^ee  ftisteed  of  three,  and  in  the  greenhouse  pert  you  had  better  have 
4  instead  of  8-ineh  pipes. 

Hbatdio  bt  a  Stotx  (Old  ladtan).— We  do  not  think  yoa  wiU  incur  any 
wigar  by  having  your  heating  apparatus  inside  of  the  stove,  as  at  a,  pro- 
vided yoa  prevent  all  smoke  and  securo  enough  of  moisture.  We  should 
cany  the  wire  outside  the  buttresses  if  th^  do  not  project  beyond  the  wall 
——I  than  8  or  4  inehea. 


Flits-hsatdio  {Tkoi.  ^rieol}.— We  have  not  the  least  donbt  that  your  pro- 
posed plan  will  answer,  and  that  yoa  will  have  plenty  of  heat.  See  what  is 
aaSd  to-day  to  another  correspondent  about  whitening  the  sides  of  the  wall 
that  honnds  such  a  trench  as  your  flue  is  placed  in. 

HxATnco  BT  Lamps  Ubel).— We  do  not  know  the  lamp  you  xafer  to,  but 
wa  have  seen  pazaffln  hunpe  do  wall  in  small  pkees.  A  little  mon  cere 
shoald  be  taken  that  the  gases  from  the  combustion  may  be  carried  out  of 
the  hoose.  We  sliould  say  two  good  paraflin  lamps  would  be  required  for 
your  house,  12  feet  by  10  feet.  We  cannot  gire  you  a  rule  as  to  the  point  of 
safety  when  the  lamps  may  go  out.  If  you  had  a  temperatun  of  45°  the 
lamps  might  go  out  at  bed-time  in  a  mild  night,  but  in  a  cold  frosty  night 
they  should  bum  all  night.  There  is  ■n»»<iftM«g  nioa  in  heating  with  lamps, 
tet  in  practice  we  would  confine  their  use  to  small  places.  Even  in  such  a 
pbee  aa  yours,  we  believe  a  small  iron  stove,  with  a  flat  top  for  an  ev^orating 
basin,  would  be  better  and  cheaper.  Like  the  lampe,  that  need  not  be  seen 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  November.  We  have  no  donbt  that  Barr  and 
8agden's  propagating  case  will  answer  its  purpose.  Lately  wo  gave  an  account 
of  a  simple  box  that  could  be  placed  in  a  window  or  a  greenhouse,  and  bottom 
heat  given  by  pouring  in  hot  water  in  a  box  beneath  the  bed  for  cuttings. 

Tbsb  Obion  (Iiiest).— This  is  mneh  liked  by  some  for  pickling.  It  is  the 
Allium  proliferum.  The  little  offsets  may  bepianted  in  autumn  or  spring, 
though  old  bulbs  make  the  strongest  plants.  Those  planted  in  September  and 
Oetober  will  be  fit  to  gather  in  June  and  July ;  those  planted  in  spring  will 
come  in  a  month  or  two  later.  They  may  be  planted  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  and 
S  or  8  inches  deep.  Some  people  think  they  aro  snper-ezoellant,  others  care 
nothing  for  them.  The  balbe  that  form  on  the  stem  must  be  dried  in  a 
diady  nlaee. 

Pxpsa  UBDEB  Pathways  abb  Bobdbbs  (lagutrvr).— We  think  yoa  shoold 
not  have  above  SS*"  to  60^  of  heat  in  the  narrow  border  for  climbers.  We  do 
not  think  you  will  gain  maoh  I7  bricking  the  bottom  of  this  trench  in  which 
the  pipes  are  placed,  but  it  might  Just  teU  a  Uttle  wero  you  to  floor  it  with 
tiles  and  keep  these  tilee  white  in  winter.  Slates  whitened  would  answer 
just  as  welL  In  the  next  place,  your  chief  raUsnee  must  be  to  make  the 
briflks  on  the  side  of  the  chamber  non-oonduetive  by  well  limewashlng  them 
eveiy  aotnmn.  They  will  then  throw  the  heat  into  the  house,  instead  of  ab- 
sorWng  it  and  carrying  it  into  the  soil.  Fourthly,  wo  believe  this  simple  plan 
will  answer  best,  but  if  even  this  should  not  answer,  though  we  aro  next  to 
abeolntely  suro  it  will  do  so— then  we  would  put  down  a  thin  slate  1|  inch 
from  the  bock  wall  next  the  soil,  leaving  that  width  of  cavity,  and  then  with 
mortar  or  cement  and  chips  make  it  ah>tight  at  the  top.  Of  course,  yon 
undontand  this  cavity  is  to  be  between  the  bricks  and  the  soIL  Try  first 
the  lime  or  wbitewaah  on  the  bricks  in  the  trench  in  wliich  the  pipes  aro 
plaoed,  and  let  us  know  the  result.  We  believe  you  will  need  nothing  else, 
and  will  aave  much  fuel  beeidea.  The  bricks  will  then  reflect  instead  of 
absorb  heat.    That  we  have  proved  over  and  over  again. 

Sblbct  Obbabiuxs  roB  Pot  Cultubb  (H.,  Frame).— Jean  Sialey,  Boss 
Bendatter,  Ylrgo  liarie,  Madame  Mexard,  Clipper,  and  Oloiro  de  Corbeny. 

OLiAZIBo.— In  reply  to  ''H.  G.,  Oldham,"  I  do  not  know  of  aay  plan  for 
putting  glass  in  grooves  at  the  ends  of  plant  hoases,  same  as  the  design  in 
Janaaiy  4th,  1872,  except  to  nail  ribs  on  the  glass  after  putting  them  into 
their  position.  If  the  same  plan  of  horizontal  groovee  as  at  the  side  is  oon- 
tinoed,  it  neeessitates  two  or  three  tiers  one  above  the  other  at  the  end,  which 
would  practically  be  inconvenient.  I  have  tried  nidiing  or  sorowing  ribs  on 
sfter,  and  it  aniwers  fairly  well  so  long  as  the  ribs  an  not  too  light.  A  pro- 
jection must  be  made  in  the  sashbar  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  I  am  more 
than  erer  an  advocate  for  little  or  no  putty.— C.  P.  P. 

Pbttnxho  Pybahid  Applb  Tbbbs  (Q.  Steven*).— The  trees  should  not 
have  been  cut-in  quite  so  closely  last  season;  close  cutting- in  in  winter  in- 
variably produces  an  abundance  of  unfruitful  young  dioots.  Wero  you  to 
prane-in  closely  ag^n  yoa  would  aggravate  the  evU  yoa  wish  to  avoid.  Prune 
the  trees  at  once  into  the  pyramid  form.  On  some  of  them  the  young  wood 
will  be  mon  thickly  placed  than  it  is  on  others ;  the  shoots  nearest  the  base 
of  theee  should  be  cut  back  to  two-thirds  of  their  length,  gradually  cutting-in 
doserasyounear  the  apex  of  the  tree  so  aa  to  insuro  the  pyramid  form.  Xhe 
trees  that  have  fewer  orandiea  should  be  cut-in  rather  mora  closely.  We 
also  advise  you  to  practise  sommer  pruning,  which  is  the  best  method  of  in- 
ducing fruitf ulness. 

Painting  Faurr  Walls  to  Pbetemt  Inbects  (A  Regular  Siibseriber). — 
We  have  not  seen  paraffin  used  for  this  purpose,  but  we  think  it  would  have 
tome  effect.  We  advise  you  to  try  it  on  a  portion  of  the  wall  first,  and  watch 
the  result,  comparing  It  with  the  portion  that  was  not  done  in  the  same 
BUBmer. 


TanmiBO  Pbagh-Tbbb  Blossohs  (Blooaier).— Allowing  all  the  bkMsoma 
to  open  will  not  have  any  injurious  effect  on  the  trees.  We  thin  the  friiit  aa 
eoon  aa  it  is  furly  set,  but  we  make  two  moro  thinnings  afterwards;  the  last 
thinning  should  take  plaoe  at  the  commencement  of  stoning.  Allowing  too 
many  froite  to  ripen  on  the  tress  exhansta  them. 

Pbubino  FBtnr  Tbbbs  {W.  W.  G.).— We  prefer  to  have  all  our  frait  treea 
pruned  beforo  Christmas,  exeeptilng  Peaeh  trees,  which  may  be  pruned  in 
Uarnh  The  other  treea  yoa  name  ahonld  ba  pconed  at  once,  leaving  the 
Peaehes  to  the  last. 

Obo6  Golmab  Obapb  fob  FoBcnia  (J.  A.  IT.).— This  is  an  excellent  late- 
keeping  Grape,  and  like  all  of  that  olass  it  is  not  desirable  to  force  it.  Wa 
have,  however,  seen  examples  of  it  ooloared  Jet  black  early  in  July.  Than  is 
no  Black  Grape  at  all  equal  to  Black  Hamburgh  for  early  forcing.  Should 
you  still  desiro  a  plant  of  Gros  Colman,  it  ought  to  have  the  warmest  end  of 
the  hoOse. 

Stabtiho  VnoB  {Kiltie).— Then  would  be  no  gain  by  starting  your  Yinefl 
artificially  in  a  house  not  intended  to  be  heated  subsequently. 

Navbs  or  Plants  (I.  W.  C).— We  cannot  name  plants  from  their  leaves 
only.  {J.  F.  S.).— Pittoeponim  Tobira,  an  evergreen  shrub.  It  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April,  and  kept  in  a  close 
frame,  without  bottom-heat ;  sandv,  fibry  loam  and  a  few  nodules  of  fibry 
peat.  Winter  temperatun,  dSP  U>4BP;  summer,  60°  to  75^.  It  has  delight- 
xully-seented  flowera,  and  has  stood  against  wslls,  in  the  climate  of  London, 
with  a  little  protection.  ( 0. 0.).— dianthus  Dampieri  and  Adiantum  tenerunu 
(J.  Profflt  and  othen).— We  have  repeatedly  atated  we  cannot  name  planta 
from leavea only.  (Young  Qordga^).— Acaeia(Albixxia) lophantha.  {F.W.B.). 
—1,  Thyrsacanthus  Sehomborg^ianaa ;  2,  Indeterminable.  (J.  E.).—lt  Diok- 
sonia  anthrlseiiolia  (Manritius) ;  2,  Probably  a  Nephrodium,  but  immature. 
(A,  B.  A.). — Named  Fern  correct.  Unnamed  one  perhaps  Lomaria  discolor, 
but  too  young.  (Jo*.  Luck).— Pteris  longifoUa  and  Davallia  (toxoscaphej 
gibberosa. 


POULTET,  BEE,  AMD  HOEOIT   OHRONIOLE. 


TO  ALL  TO  WHOM  these  PRESENTS  SHALL  COMB, 
AN  EXHIBITION  COCHIN  SENDS  GREETING. 

I'u  not  goinff  to  give  a  history  of  my  life,  which  began  in  one 
of  the  mialand  counties  of  England  in  the  year  1871,  but  will 
just  state,  that  I  became  the'property  of  my  present  owner,  after 
passing  tnrough  two  or  three  other  hands,  before  the  close  of 
that  year.  My  master  is  a  very  humane  and  generous  man  (that 
is  as  far  as  my  wife  and  m^elf  are  concerned),  although  when  he 
purchased  us  I  thought  him  very  stingy,  as  I  heard  nim  say  to 
my  former  owner,  What  a  large  sum  of  money  ten  guineas  to 
^ye  for  two  fowls !  We  were  brought  by  him  to  a  small  town 
in  the  south,  and  well  cared  for.  I  might  write  a  great  deal 
about  the  care,  &o.,  but  that  is  not  the  object  of  my  writing,  so 
I  will  at  once  enter  on  the  subject  of  my,  or,  as  I  may  say,  of  our 
grievance. 

I  remember  our  master  one  day  saying,  as  he  looked  admiringly 

on  us,  "  They're  two  very  beautiful  biras,  I'll  send  them  to 

exhibition  and  see  if  they'll  (meaning  the  judges  of  course)  give 
them  a  prize."  So,  soon  after,  we  had  a  great  change  in  our  fare 
and  care,  for  all  the  delicacies  that  could  be  found  or  bought 
were  obtained  for  us,  and  to  use  a  common  phrase  we  lived  like 
fighting  cocks,  and  a  great  improvement  was  made  in  my  wife 
and  myself.  After  a  few  di».j%  of  this  superior  living,  and  the 
night  before  we  were  sent  off  to  the  show,  we  had  such  a  wash- 
ing of  face,  comb,  wattles,  feet,  boots,  d:c.,  and  such  brushing 
and  smoothing  of  plumage  as  we  never  experienced  before,  and 
then  we  were  placed  on  some  of  the  very  cleanest  straw  so  that 
we  might  not  be  soiled  in  getting  dry.  As  soon  as  we  were 
alone  I  said  to  my  wife, ''  Now,  old  dame,  if  we  are  to  win  a  prize 
at  this  show  we  must  put  on  our  very  best  appearance  and  com- 
plete what  our  master  nas  begun,  and  plumei  ourselves  as  beauti- 
fully as  we  possibly  can."  Well,  we  set  to  work  at  once,  kept 
on  for  most  of  the  night,  and  I'm  sure  when  I  looked  at  my  wife 
in  the  morning  I  thought  she  never  looked  half  so  lovely  before, 
and  I  could  not  help  ^ving  just  two  or  three  turns  round  with 
my  wing  on  my  heel  m  admiration  of  her.  I  felt  very  proud  of 
myself  too,  thought  I  looked  quite  grand,  and  was  sure  that  it 
there  should  be  a  cup  in  competition  we  must  win  it.  Well,  the 
next  thing  for  us  wiu  to  be  put  in  a  capital  hamper  lined  wiUi 
cloth,  and  straw  at  the  bottom  as  cosy  and  comfortable  as 
possiole,  and  then  delivered  to  the  carter  of  the  railway  company 

for  transmission,  aslabelled  **  Live  birds,  with  care.  Mr. Hon. 

Sec. Exhibition."    I  remembered  hearing  my  master  say 

to  the  rough  fellow  that  took  hold  of  our  basket  as  though  it  con- 
tained nouiing  of  value,  and  swung  it  round  so  suddenly  that  we 
were  both  thrown  down,  ''  Mind  what  you're  about,  there's  two 
verv  valuable  fowls  in  that  basket."  "  Oh  I'll  take  care  on  'em, 
sir."  said  he  as  with  another  swing  that  sent  me  back  on  my 
tail,  he  flung  us  in  his  waggon  and  soon  drove  us  off  for  the 
station.  As  we  were  rattled  along  I  tried  to  stand  up  and  just  take 
a  look  at  myself,  and  oh,  my  poor  tail  and  wings  and  all  my 
plumage  were  in  dreadful  disorder.  My  wife  was  so  fat  and 
heavy  that  she  could  not  stand  up,  but  I  could  see  she  was 
suffering  severly  from  the  cruel  shaking  of  the  careless  carter. 
We  stopped  two  or  three  times  on  the  road  to  receive  additions 
to  our  load,  and  among  other  things  several  baskets  of  poults  for 
the  same  exhibition  as  ourselves. 
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And  now  the  station  is  reached  and  we  are  hnndled  down 
from  the  waggon  on  to  the  platform ,  harried  along  to  the 
weighing  macmne,  and  thrown  on  it  with  all  possible  violence. 

" lbs.  weight,  paid  through  to Exhibition,"  and  again 

with  a  violent  jerk  enou^  to  smash  all  our  bones  we  are 
thrown  on  the  platform,  and  finally  flung  with  great  force  in- 
to a  dark  luggage  van  which  is  being  piled  up  with  similar 
baskets.  I  hear  one  or  two  cocks  crowing  away  heartily,  one  a 
Game ;  he  seems  not  to  have  had  such  rough  treatment  as  we 
were  subjected  to,  or  else  he  can  bear  the  knocking- about  better. 
The  other  seems  to  be  a  Hamburg  by  his  shrill  crow,  and  the 
strut  and  chat  that  he  makes.  However,  they  soon  become 
silent,  for  the  heat  is  stifling.  We  were  placed  at  bottom,  being 
heavy,  vet  the  top  birds  must  have  suflered  fearfully ;  but  I  hear 
the  whistle,  and  find  we  are  to  stop  at  some  station.  Our  door 
is  opened,  a  nice  fresh  breeze  comes  in  and  quite  revives  us,  more 
hampers  are  now  piled  on,  the  van  quite  nlled  up.  I  hear  the 
kind  guard  give  oraers  to  open  the  ventilator  to  give  the  fowls  a 
little  air,  but  the  surly  fellow  says  with  an  oath  there's  plenty 
of  air  for  them  things,  and  so  we  are  left  in  the  dark  and 
suflocating  van,  while  two  or  three  stations  are  passed  ;  we 
find  it  difficult  to  breathe,  our  throats  distended,  our  bodies 
all  in  sweat — it  seems  a  matter  of  life  or  death  for  us. 

The  whistle  sounds  again,  and  again  the  train  stops,  and  this 
time  the  door  of  our  dungeon  is  opened,  and  we  are  ail  as  quickly 
and  as  roughly  as  possible  thrown  out  on  the  platform  to  wait  for 
the  train  that  is  to  take  us  to  our  destination ;  here  for  twenty 
minutes  we  are  kept  exposed  to  a  horrid  north-east  wind  that 
rushes  through  the  station  and  threatens  to  blow  us  away, 
baskets  and  all  together.  Our  position  was  pretty  good,  there 
were  several  baskets  to  windward  of  us,  and  one  (I  think  it  con- 
tained the  Hamburghs,  although  the  crow  and  chuckle  were 
both  ffone)  on  the  top,  so  I  said  to  my  wife,  "  Our  place  is  bad 
enougn,  but  the  poor  fellows  outside  must  suffer  most  awfully 
after  the  heat  of  the  prison  van  in  which  we  were  brought," 
but  she  poor  thing  was  quite  down  in  her  luck  and  had  nothing 
to  say,  and  truly  we  vfete  in  a  sorry  plight,  totally  different 
from  our  prim  appearance  in  the  morning,  all  the  brushing 
and  touching  and  pluming  disarranged,  and  many  feathers 
broken ;  the  cold  wind  made  us  shiver,  and  we  were  (to  use  a 
alang  phrase)  quite  used  up.  But  the  train  arrives  on  the  other 
side  ox  the  station,  and  we  are  all  pitched  from  one  porter  to 
another  across  the  line ;  we  were  all  terribly  shaken  and  bruised, 
but  the  poor  Hamburghs  suffered  most,  for  one  fellow  missed  his 
catch  of  them,  and  down  they  went  rolling  end  over  end.  I'm 
sure  I  wonder  they  were  not  killed  outright.  We  have  a  little 
better  van  in  this  train,  there  are  two  windows,  and  the  guard 
opens  one  for  air.  We  all  feel  grateful  to  him  for  it,  and  my 
Game  friend  actually  crows  out  nis  thanks.  I  try  to  shout  out 
my  cock-a-leary-do,  but  failed ;  I'm  so  shaken  and  bruised  that 
I  really  can't. 

Away  we  go  again,  and  station  after  station,  some  five  or  six, 
are  passed,  and  at  the  next  we  are  again  removed,  I  must  say 
with  much  more  care  (and  the  reason  is  they  say  it  is  a  small  line 
and  the  servants  are  better  looked  after).  I'm  beginning  to  hope 
our  troubles  are  over,  there  is  much  less  shaking  and  no  pitch- 
ing. We  are  placed  on  a  trollie  and  taken  round  to  a  large 
waggon  in  waiting,  kindly  sent  for  our  special  use  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  show,  and  piled  on  it  until  I  got  afraid  that  some 
accident  of  a  fearful  character  will  happen.  We  are  soon  moved 
away  from  the  station,  and  along  a  rough  street ;  the  baskets 
oreaik,  the  wind  howls,  and  it  seems  sometimes  as  though  we 
should  topple  over,  and  we  should  but  for  the  ropes  by  which 
we  are  bound. 

However,  we  reach  the  show-room  in  safety,  and  soon  are 
placed  in  the  pens  to  await  the  decision  of  the  judges.  We  have 
plenty  of  light  here,  and  I  and  my  old  lady  set  to  work  to  re- 
pair the  damage  to  our  plumape  on  the  journey  :  she  straightened 
out  the  feathers  of  my  tail  and  helped  me  to  adjust  the  whole  of 
my  plumage,  and  I  did  the  same  for  her,  so  that  we  greatly  im- 
proved our  appearance.  In  the  morning  the  judges  come  round 
and  take  at  first  a  cursory  glance  at  each  pen,  and  I  could  see 
that  we  were  favourably  considered.  Again  and  again  they 
come,  not  able  to  determine  our  merits  as  compared  with  some 
other  pen.  At  last  a  man  with  hammer  and  nails  comes  and 
fixes  a  card  on  the  top  ledge  of  our  pen.  "  I  knew  it  would  be 
BO  "  said  he, "  they  are  the  best  pen  in  the  show."  First  and 
cup  is  heard  from  each  person  on  passing  after.  My  wife  looks  up 
highly  pleased  to  be  sure,  and  as  to  myself  I  declare  I  ^preaa 
out  as  large  as  I  possibly  could,  and  looked  as  grand  as  my  Lord 
Mayor  on  the  banauet  day.  I  felt  very  proud  too,  I  assure  you, 
to  be  so  successful  on  my  first  exhibit.  Our  poor  friends  the 
H  amburghs  were  put  in  pen  No.  687,  exactly  opposite  ours,  and 
he  poor  fellow  looked  queer  indeed,  his  beautiful  tail  on  which 
he  prided  himself  was  all  a  smash,  and  all  his  fine  feathering 
wretchedly  bedragled,  not  even  commended.  ''All  the  fault 
o'them  railway  chaps  "  said  our  friend  of  the  hammer  and  nails, 
"they  be  good  birds,  but  smashed  to  pieces  by  the  rough  hand- 
ling on  the  journey."  "  Right  you  are,"  said  I. 
But  our  troubles  are  not  yet  over,  for  although  we  do  not 


object  to  a  real  fancier  turning  us  round  to  insx>ect  the  qualifica- 
tion we  are  supposed  to  have,  we  do  feel  hurt  and  annoyed  at 
every  booby  and  donkey  stirring  us  round  with  his  walking  stick 
without  any  object  but  mischievous  interference  with  what  he 
knows  nothing  about.  Well,  we  had  plenty  of  poking  the  first 
day,  my  poor  hocks  and  sides  were  made  quite  sore,  but  the 
second  day  was  dreadful  indeed.  I  was  grateful  to  hear  our 
friend  of  the  hammer  and  nails  often  calling  out,  "  Now  keep  ont 
that  stick,  I'm  sure  the  birds  don't  want  you  stirring  *em  up  so," 
and  two  or  three  times  he  saved  us  from  some  severe  poking. 
My  wife  was  so  gratified  by  the  care  he  took  of  us,  that  she  said 
she  would  lay  him  an  egg  for  breakfast,  and  she  duly  deposited 
one  in  the  comer  of  our  pen,  nor  did  she  stop  shouting  iintil  he 
came  and  took  it  away.  I  intended,  bein^  a  representative  bird, 
to  have  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  birds,  but  that  being  im- 
practicable I  communicated  my  wish  to  each,  and  have  got  them 
each  and  every  one  to  enter  a  solemn  protest,  first  a^inst  the 
railway  officials  for  the  careless  and  reckless  manner  with  which 
they  treat  us  in  transit,  and  secondly,  against  the  public  for  the 
like  treatment  of  us  when  in  the  show  pen. — C.  China. 


HANLEY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Pebmit  me  to  explain  away  a  misapprehension  that  appears  in 
last  week's  JoumaL  On  January  the  9th  last,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Hanley  Show  requesting  me  to  act  as 
one  of  the  Judges  of  poultry.  I  was,  however,  compelled  to  de- 
cline this  invitation,  as  unfortunately  I  have  been  in  more  than 
a  score  similar  cases  since  my  accident.  On  January  the  21st, 
I  again  heard  from  the  Secretary,  stating,  **  The  Committee 
were  extremely  sorry  at  not  being  able  to  secure  my  services 
this  year,  but  trusted  they  shoula  be  more  fortunate  another 
season."  These  two  letters  are  the  only  communications  of  any 
kind  I  have  bad  from  Hanley,  consequently  I  did  not  "  receive 
notice  three  days  before  the  Show  that  my  services  would  not 
be  required."  I  will  simply  add,  I  am  not  cognisant  of  any 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Teebay,  nor  am  I  aware  who  were  the 
Judges  eventually  appointed  for  the  Hanley  Show. — Howard 
Hewitt. 


A  correspondent  informed  you  that  Messrs.  Hewitt  and 
Teebay  were  engaged  as  Judges,  and  were  written  to  a  few  days 
before  the  Show  saying  their  services  were  not  required.  I  have 
asked  Mr.  Hewitt  to  kindly  reply  for  himself ;  and  on  our  behalf, 
"Viith  respect  to  the  engaging  of  Mr.  Teebay,  I  wrote  to  him 
asking  his  terms,  and  this  Committee,  thinking  they  could  not 
entertain  them,  there  was  no  more  said  nor  done  in  the  matter, 
not  thinking  Mr.  Teebay  would  consider  it  an  engagement,  he 
not  being  formally  engaged.  I  was  informed  a  few  days  before 
our  Show  that  Mr.  Teebay  had  told  several  exhibitors  he  was 
coming  to  Hanley  as  Judge,  I  immediately  wrote  to  him  and 
told  him  what  had  been  told  to  me,  and  reminding  him  that  uo 
engagement  had  been  entered  into  with  him. 

Then  it  was  stated  that  several  hampers  of  poultry  were  left 
unpacked  during  the  Eidiibition :  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  three 
hampers  of  poultry  were  sent  here  by  the  railway  company  in 
mistake ;  they  belonged  to  Mr.  Gilliver,  he  having  left  them  at 
the  parcel  office,  as  he  was  going  to  call  for  them  on  his  way 
home  from  Hanley.  Some  of  the  servants,  not  knowing  this, 
sent  tliem  to  us,  and  they  only  remained  in  their  hampers  during 
the  judging;  and  then  myself  and  Mr.  Fielding,  of  Trentham, 
put  them  in  some  spare  pens  and  fed  them.  Mr.  GilUver  having 
gone  away,  and  expecting  him  to  return,  they  remained  in  our 
charge  until  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  and  were  then  forwarded 
to  their  proper  destination  by  Mr.  S.  Fielding,  of  Trentham ; 
and  the  owner  of  the  birds,  Mr.  Gilliver,  will  write  to  you  and 
tell  you  so. 

The  names  of  the  Judges  having  been  omitted  was  entirely 
an  error  of  the  printer,  wnich  I  haa  not  noticed  through  pressure 
of  other  business  connected  with  the  Show. — F.  Cooper,  Hon. 
Secretary. 

At  the  last  Hanley  Show  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Martin  were 
Judges  for  poultry,  Mr.  Eidpeth  for  Pigeons,  and  Mr.  Kayson 
for  Babbits.  The  Show  was  a  decided  success  in  every  sense, 
and  I  am  sure  there  was  not  a  pen  of  birds  in  the  Show  that 
were  not  unpacked  when  the  judging  commenced. — T.  Bidpsth. 


COLCHESTER  AND  BRADFORD  PIGEON  SHOWS. 

In  reading  the  report  of  the  Colchester  Show  I  find  your 
correspondent  alludes  to  cups  for  points  for  Pigeons,  and  says, 
in  Ueu  of  increasing  the  attraction  such  a  cup  appears  to  frighten 
aJU  small  exhibitors,  &c.,  and  says  the  result  "  proves  "  a  very 
strong  prejudice  exists  against  them.  He  goes  on  further  to  say 
that  committees  would  do  better  without  them,  or  words  to  that 
effect,  and  that  only  nineteen  exhibitors  competed  for  the  forty 
prizes ;  but  he  does  not  state  the  amount  the  Colchester  Com- 


mittee held  out  as  a  tempting  bait  to  induce  Pigeon  exhibit<»s 
I  to  send  there,  and  my  omy  wo 


wonder  is  that  so  many  as  nineteen 
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Pigeon  exhibitors  could  be  foond  to  compete  for  snch  paltry 
prizes  as  were  offered  at  Colchester. 

I  then  read  the  report  of  the  next  Show,  which  is  "Bradford," 
and  I  compared  both  schedules  and  catalof^es,  and  what  do  I 
find  is  the  result?  I  see  that  Colchester  oners  the  magnificent 
smn  of  158.  as  a  first  prize,  and  that  there  are  two  cups  to  com- 
pete for.  But  what  do  I  see  on  the  Bradford  schedule  ?  First, 
a  cup,  value  ten  guineas,  for  the  winner  of  the  greatest  number 
of  points ;  second,  a  cup,  value  five  guineas,  for  the  winner  of 
the  second  greatest  number  of  points ;  and  then  follows  a  list  of 
fourteen  more  three-guinea  cups — almost  a  cup  to  each  class  in 
tlie  Show,  besides  a  first  prize  of  209.  Well,  what  was  the 
difference  of  the  two  Shows  ?  Why,  Bradford,  by  offering  these 
point  cups,  besides  a  liberal  amount  of  money  nrizes,  had  112 
exhibitors  and  684  entries.  Did  these  cups  fxighten  the  small 
exhibitors  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  for  I  see  that  among  the  large  ex- 
bibitors,  of  which  ten  exhibited  ten  pens  and  above,  numbered 
349,  and  the  small  exhibitors  102,  whose  entries  were  under  ten 
pens  numbered  285,  which  is  rather  less  than  three  each. 

Thus  it  is  nroved  by  this  show  that  it  cannot  be  the  point 
caps  that  frighten  the  exhibitor  of  one  or  two  pens  of  bir£i.  I 
also  see  that  one  of  these  small  exhibitors,  who,  as  your  corre- 
spondent say?,  are  the  sinews  and  backbone  of  a  show,  only 
exhibited  one  pen,  and  obtained  a  three-guinea  cup  for  it ; 
another  with  two  entries  won  another  three-guinea  cup ;  and  a 
tibird  with  three  entries  another ;  so  I  really  cannot  see  how 
anyone  can  be  so  prejudiced  as  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  point 
cups.  I  maintain  if  committees  who  do  not  want  to  make  a 
fortune  out  of  their  shows,  and  want  to  get  up  a  show  of  really 
good  birds  (as  was  the  case  at  Bradford),  they  must  offer  a 
nberal  amount  of  both  money  and  cups  to  induce  the  sinews 
and  backbones  to  send  their  birds  to  compete  along  with  the 
professional  exhibitors  or  point-cup  winners. — J.  Ford. 


BRADFORD  PIGEON   SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  on  February  25th  and  26th,  in  the  large 
room  and  corridor  of  St.  George's  Hall,  and  must  be  pronounced 
a  great  success ;  in  fact,  we  may  say  it  was  the  best  exhibition 
of  Pigeons  we  have  seen  since  the  Aston  Summer  Show.  There 
were  twenty-four  classes  of  single  birds,  which  produced  004 
entries ;  and  a  Selling  class  for  pairs  of  birds,  with  thirty  entries. 
The  Committee  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  liberal  list,  in 
addition  to  which,  when  they  found  their  entries  so  numerous, 
they  gave  an  additional  five-guinea  cup  to  the  exhibitor  obtain- 
ing the  second  highest  number  of  points  in  the  Show. 

Carrier  cocks  were  represented  oy  fourteen  specimens.  The 
first  prize  and  cup  were  taken  by  a  Black;  secoQa  and  third  Dun 
and  Black  respectively.  In  the  opinion  of  manv  fanciers  the 
second-prize  bird  was  the  best  in  the  class.  Oi  Carrier  hens 
were  fourteen  fair  specimens ;  still  they  were  not  so  good  as  a 
lot  as  the  cocks,  and  strange  too  Duns  winning  all  three  prizes. 
In  this  class  certainly  the  best  bird  won.  Fouters  haa  two 
classes  assigned  to  them,  and  were  represented  by  forty-one 
pens  of  aU  known  colours.  We  never  remember  to  have  seen 
so  good  a  lot  before  for  only  two  classes.  The  prize  birds  were 
Bed,  Blue,  and  White.  In  the  hen  class  the  nrst  was  a  very 
nice  Bed ;  second  a  good  Blue  ;  third  a  good  Yellow.  Almond 
Tumblers  were  represented  by  eighteen  good  specimens.  The 
first  was  a  grand  bird,  which  won  the  cup  for  the  best  bird  in 
Classes  5,  6,  9,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  £5  6.9.,  in  lieu  of 
that  which  had  previously  taken  for  the  best  bird  in  the  Show. 
The  second  bird  was  very  little  inferior  to  the  former.  Any 
other  variety  of  Short-faces  had  twenty-six  entries.  First  and 
second  were  a  Red  Agate  and  Black  Mottle  respectively.  The 
third,  a  bird  of  the  best  carriage  (Red  whole-feather)  we  have 
seen  for  some  time.  Long- faced  Tumblers  (Almond  or  Mottles). 
—First  was  a  Red  Rosewing,  a  good  bird  too ;  second  a  grand 
Black  Mottle ;  third  a  Black  Mottle  also.  Anj  other  variety  of 
Toy-faced  Tumblers. — A  Blue  Bald-head  obtained  first  and  cup 
for  the  best  bird  in  this  and  the  preceding  class;  second  a 
Yellow  Bald ;  third  a  Black  Beard.  These  two  classes  mustered 
seventy  entries.  Foreign  Owls  consisted  of  thirteen  pens,  all 
good  birds.  First  a  Blue ;  second  and  third  a  White  and  Black 
rwpectively.  Barbs  were  the  best  class  we  have  seen  of  this 
variety  for  a  long  time.  First  a  good  Red ;  second  and  third  a 
good  Black  and  Dun  respectively.  Trumpeters,  new  type,  had 
ten  pens  ;  the  hood  and  rose  of  all  them  were  grand,  in  fact  we 
may  say  the  only  difference  in  the  lot  were  their  markings. 
First  and  cup  for  the  best  bird  in  this  and  the  previous  class 
was  a  Black  Mottle ;  second  a  good  Black ;  and  third  a  good 
Black.  Trumpeters,  old  tjrpe,  had  eighteen  entries,  and  a  ffood 
class  they  were ;  the  difference  in  the  two  classas  was  notable  in 
the  extreme.  First  a  Black  Mottle;  second  a  Red;  third  a 
Black.  Jacobins,  as  a  lot,  were  grand,  several  old  fanciers  re- 
marking that  the  competition  in  this  variety  is  getting  so  severe 
that  many  good  birds  have  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  First  and 
second  a  Yellow  and  Red;  third  a  Red.  Fantails  were  not  so 
good  as  they  might  have  been.  First  a  Blue  ;  second  and  third 
large-tailed  Whites,  rather  deficient  in  carriage.    Turbits  were 


represented  by  twenty-seven  -pens  of  all  colours.  First  a 
Yellow;  second  a  Silver;  third  a  Red.  English  Owls  had 
thirty-six  pens  of  all  colours.  First  and  cup  a  Blue,  and  cup  for 
the  best  bird  in  this  and  the  Turbit  class ;  •second  a  good  Silver  ; 
third  a  Blue.  Dragoons  were  divided  in  two  classes — ^Blue  or 
Silver,  and  Any  other  colour.  All  the  winners  in  this  class  were 
Blues.  Any  other  colour  was  first  with  a  good  White ;  second 
and  third  Red  and  Yellow  respectively.  Short-faced  Antwerp^ 
had  two  classes  assigned  to  them — cock  and  hen,  also  a  cup  for  the 
best  bird  in  the  two  classes,  which  was  won  by  the  bird  whose 
portrait  appeared  in  our  Journal  some  time  a^o;  second  and 
third  were  iled  Chequers.  Short-faced  hen. — First  was  the  best 
Red  Chequer  hen  living ;  second  a  Dun ;  third,  with  the  best 
Blue  hen  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  These  two  classea  had 
sixty-two  entries.  Working  Antwerps,  or  Messenger  Pigeons^ 
had,  like  their  Short-faced  brethren,  two  classes  assigned  to 
them ;  also  a  cup.  These  two  classes  had  seventy-two  entries. 
Perhaps  some  ox  our  readers  will  inform  us  how  a  judge  can  tell 
whether  a  Working  Antwerp  can  fiy  his  one  hundred  xniles  in  a 
show  pen.  Any  other  variety  had  a  three-guinea  cup  assigned  to 
them,  which  was  won  by  a  Yellow  Nun ;  second  a  Brunette  ; 
third  an  imported  bird.  This  was  a  strong  and  good  class; 
doubtless  the  best  bird  in  the  class  was  showu  by  Mx.  Yardlev, 
and  received  a  very  high  commendation.  Selling  Class,  single 
birds ;  Dun  Carrier  cock  was  first ;  second  a  Blue  router ;  third, 
a  nice  Almond.  Selling  Class,  pair;  first  and  cup  for  the  best 
pair  in  the  two  Selling  classes  was  a  pair  of  Red  Jacks ;  second, 
a  pair  of  White  Foreign  Owls;  third,  Black  Carriers.  These 
two  classes  had  fifty-nine  entries. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  say  the  Committee  did  all  that  lay  in 
their  power  for  the  comfort  of  the  birds ;  these  were  well  fed 
and  watered,  and  considering  the  weather,  which  was  very 
severe,  we  never  saw  a  lot  look  so  well.  Mr.  Allsop  judged 
Classes  5, 6,  9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 24 ;  Mr.  Cannon  8,  4,  7,  8, 16,  23  ; 
Mr.  Smith  1,  2, 16, 17, 18;  Mr.  Crossland  19,  20,  21,  22. 

The  following  are  the  awards  of  cups : — Carrier  cocks  and 
Carrier  hens. — G.  J.  Taylor,  13,  Fitzwilliam  Street,  Hudders- 
field  (cock).  Pouter  cocks  and  Pouter  hens. — G.  J.  Taylor  (cook). 
Almond  Tumblers,  Any  other  Short-faces,  and  Foreign  Owls. — 
R.  Fulton  (Almond).  Long-faced  Tumblers,  MottTes  or  Al- 
monds, and  Any  other  Long-faced  Tumblers  .--J.  Watts,  Hazle- 
well  Hall,  King's  Heath  (Bald).  Barbs  and  Trumpeters,  new 
type. — R.  Fulton  (Trumpeter).  Trumpeters  (old  type),  Jaco- 
bins, and  Fantails. — B.  Fulton  (Jacobin).  Turbits  and  English 
Owls. — R.  Clay,  Audenshaw.  Dragoons,  Blue  or  Silver,  and 
Any  other  colour. — ^W.  H.  Mitchell,  Bank  House,  Moseley  (Blue). 
Short-faced  Antwerp  cocks,  and  Short-faced  Antwerp  hens. — ^W. 
Gamon,  Hoole  Cottage,  Chester  (cock).  Working  Antwem 
cocks,  and  Working  Antwerp  hens. — D.  Kiddihough,  jun.,  Brad- 
ford (cock).  Any  other  variety. — ^W.  Harvey  (Yellow  Nun). 
Selling  class,  single,  and  Selling  class,  pairs. — W.  Harvey  (pair 
of  Jacobins).  Ten-guinea  cup  for  the  greatest  number  of  pomts. 
— R.  Fulton.  Five-guinea'  cup  for  the  second  greatest  number 
of  points. — G.  J.  Ta^or.  TWo-guinea  cup  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  points  in  the  Long-faced  Tumbler  and  Antwerp  classes. — 
D.  Riddihough,  jun. 


THE  KING  OF  OUDE'S  FLYING  PIGEONS. 

It  will  be  known  to  most  of  your  readers  that  after  the  Indian 
mutiny  of  1857  the  King  of  Oude  was  removed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  Calcutta,  where  he  still  remains  as  a  state  prisoner.  In 
olden  times,  and  till  lately.  Garden  Reach  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  suburbs  of  Calcutta.  There  the  rich  merchants  and 
civilians  had  their  residences  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
many  a  stately  house  and  well-laid-out  compound  met  the  eye 
of  the  new  arrival  as  he  sailed  for  the  first  time  up  the  Hoo^hly. 
The  character  of  the  place  is  now,  greatly  changed,  and  it  is 
sometimes  called  Little  Oude  from*  the  King  of  Oude  having 
bought-up  a  great  part  of  it.  He  is  allowed  a  liberal  pension,^ 
which  he  yspends  on  a  well-kept  menagerie  and  a  host  of^  human 
parasites  from  his  former  dominions.  He  has  bought  from  time 
to  time  a  great  many  of  the  best  houses  contiguous  to  where  he 
was  first  settled  down,  which  was  in  the  southern  part  of  Garden 
Reach ;  and  as  he  buys  one  he  adds  it  to  his  former  property  by 
enclosing  it  with  a  nigh  wall.  The  houses  there  are  not  bxult 
closely  together,  but  each  stands  in  its  own  grounds  of  from  one 
to  twenty  acres.  In  this  way  he  has  acquired  half  of  Grarden 
Reach,  and  what  he  owns  is  kept  strictly  private,  none  but  hia 
own  people  being  allowed  withm  his  walls.  Having  little  else 
to  do  besides  attending  to  his  menagerie  and  Pigeons,  all  the 
Mussulman  festivals  are  kept  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and 
the  fearful  noise  created  by  tom-toms  and  all  manner  of  noisy 
instruments  at  these  times,  which  recur  with  alarming  fre-> 
quency,  has  had  the  effect  of  depreciating  the  value  of  the  re- 
maining part  of  Garden  Reach,  so  that  people  do  not  now  prefer 
it  as  a  residence.  Houses  are  at  a  discount,  many  of  the  best 
are  untenanted,  and  not  a  few  falling  to  ruins. 

It  was  in  January,  1865.  that  I  first  arrived  in  Calcutta  by  the 
P.  and  O.  Co.*B  Steamer  **  Simla."    As  we  passed  Badye  Budye 
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and  turned  the  bend  of  the  river,  which  brought  us  in  sight  of 
Garden  Beach,  it  was  near  sunset.  By-and-by  we  were  aoreast 
of  the  King  of  Oude's  houses,  fancifully  coloured  blue,  yellow, 
and  red.  The  Calcutta  houses  are  bailt  of  brick  and  covered 
with  plaster,  which  is  repaired  about  6very  third  year  and  white- 
washed, and  the  King  has  a  fancy  for  tinting  the  whitewash 
with  gay  colours,  leaving  the  mouldings  of  the  doors  and  windows 
either  white  or  a  different  shade  of  colour.  I  observed  a  great 
many  boxes  on  poles  scattered  about  the  grounds  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  host  of  monkeys.  On  inquiry  I  was  disappointed 
to  learn  that  no  European  was  ever  admitted  within  the  walls 
to  see  the  large  oollecte>n  of  birds  and  beasts ;  but  some  years 
afterwards,  in  the  cold  weather  of  1868-69,  I  noticed  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  newspapers,  saying  that  His  Majesty  would 
throw  open  his  grounds  on  a  certain  day  to  all  Europeans  whose 
names  were  on  the  Gh)vemment  House  list,  so  I  lost  no  time  in 
applying  to  Moonahee  Ameer  Ali,  the  Grand  Vizier,  for  a  ticket, 
and  in  due  course  I  availed  myself  of  it. 

On  arriving  at  the  principal  gateway  I  was  received  by  a  num- 
ber of  gaudily  dressed  officials,  who  greeted  me  with  courtesy ; 
and  on  entering  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  care  and  taste  dis- 
played in  the  laying-out  of  the  grounds,  and  the  many  beautiful 
and  rare  animals  and  birds  located  in  them.  It  is  said  that  the 
King  has  spent  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  on  his 
menagerie,  and  I  Jmew  a  dealer  in  Calcutta  who  assured  me  that 
he  sometimes  made  sales  to  him  amounting  to  80,000  rupees  at 
a  time.  From  the  bargained-for  amount,  however,  about  half 
has  generally  to  be  returned  to  understrappers,  no  business 
being  done  without  their  interference.  It  is  impossible  to  ap- 
proach a  great  man  direct  in  eastern  climes ;  the  underlings 
would  soon  put  a  stop  to  such  a  proceeding  unless  sweating  dus- 
tooree  was  handed  over  to  them.  This  will  give  your  readers 
«n  idea  how  good  a  thing  His  Majesty's  taste  for  live  stock  has 
been  for  his  officials. 

As  my  object  is  to  give  an  account  of  His  Majesty'a  flying 
Pigeons,  I  shall  be  very  brief  in  dealing  with  the  rest  of  what  I 
saw.  In  one  part  of  the  grounds  is  a  small  moeque-sha^d 
building  surmounted  by  a  ^ded  dome,  the  apartments  of  which 
are  floored  with  marble  in  inhdd  designs,  ana  hung  round  with 
pretty  oages  containing  beautifi:Qly  coloured  birds.  What  struck 
me  most  was  the  deaminess  they  were  kept  in ;  and  this  applies 
to  all  the  birds  and  beasts  about  the  place.  Of  course  they 
might  have  had  extra  attention  on  such  a  show-day,  but,  from 
the  healthy-looking  appearance  of  them  all,  I  think  they  are  well 
attended  to.  In  the  centre  room  of  the  building  the  floor  was 
hollowed-out  to  contain  water,  in  which  were  a  number  of  small 

fdd,  silver,  and  other  fish,  all  so  tame  as  to  eat  from  the  hand, 
was  told  that  the  King  taJces  nreat  delight  in  feeding  them, 
and  does  so  almost  every  day.  In  front  of  the  building  is  an 
oblong  marble  tank,  measuring,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  about 
•40  by  100  feet,  and  containing  a  great  assortment  of  aquatic 
birds,  many  of  them  of  great  rarity  and  brought  from  great  dis- 
tances. Not  far  from  the  tank  is  a  place  devoted  to  the  larger 
feline  animals — a  lion,  tigers,  leopards  (spotted  and  black), 
hyenas,  &o.  I  noticed  three  jackals,  one  of  the  usual  colour,  a 
second  pure  white  with  red  eyes,  and  a  third  a  melanoid  jet 
black.  roT  any  freak  of  nature  of  this  kind  the  King  will  pay  a 
good  price.  A  cat-fancier  would  have  been  delighted  with  the 
assortment  of  Persian  and  Affghan  cats.  The  usual  colour 
of  those  brought  down  by  the  Cabul  fruit-sellers,  every  cold 
weather,  is  pure  white,  but  I  saw  pure  black  and  tortoiseshell 
ones  of  great  size  and  length  of  hair.  Among  the  Parrots,  of 
which  there  is  a  splendid  collection,  especially  of  Australian, 
JBornean.  and  Sumatran  kinds,  I  saw  two  albinos  of  the  common 
jing-necked  Bengal  Parroquet.  They  were  of  the  most  lovely 
canary  yellow  with  red  eyes. 

I  must  now  come  to  the  Pigeons.  His  Majesty's  fancy  Pigeons 
4ure  kept  in  some  of  his  best  houses,  the  lofty  verandahs  of  which 
are  enclosed  by  vrire  netting.  They  were  not  on  view,  so  I  can- 
not describe  them.  He  has  recently  acquired  a  good  many 
European  varieties,  and  his  taste  for  tnem  lies  chiefly  in  Bunts 
4Uid  Jacobins,  both  kinds  being  entirely  different  from  anything 
to  be  found  in  India.  He  had  some  very  fair  Jacobins,  which 
were  shown  in  cages  on  tables  laid  along  some  of  the  ^den 
walks.  They  came  from  France ;  and  besides  having  birds  of 
the  colours  and  markings  known  here,  I  saw  very  good  Blue  and 
Black  self-coloured  ones,  Baldpated  ones  with  feathered  legs, 
jmd  one  pair  of  Beds  with  both  feathered  legs  and  a  Trumpeter's 
moustache  or  rose  above  the  beak.  This  pair  was  very  good  in 
hood  and  chain.  I  must  now  come  to  the  flyers,  of  which,  I 
4aresay,  the  King  has  four  of  the  largest  trained  flocks  in  the 
world.  Bach  flock  contains  about  a  thousand  birds,  and  is  kept 
in  a  separate  house,  and  at  a  distance  of  200  or  300  yards  from 
each  other.  I  have  no  doubt  these  birds,  which  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  describe^  have  been  bred  for  generations  for  flying. 
The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  fancier  about  them  is  the  won- 
derful hardness  and  close-lying  appearance  of  their  feathers, 
and  the  bold  upstanding  look  of  tne  birds.  In  this  respect 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  character  of  the  highly-bred  Carrier 
about  them ;  but  they  differ  in  the  head  and  beak,  which  is  some- 


thing like  that  of  an  Archangel,  being  long  and  thin.  And  with 
reference  to  the  Archangel,  as  I  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere 
that  it  originated  in  Germany,  where  it  is  called  the  Bullfinch, 
I  may  correct  this  opinion  by  saying  that  it  is  well  known  in 
India,  having  been  bred  there  for  generations,  and  I  believe 
many  more  of  the  German  Toys  originated  in  the  same  country, 
where  a  great  many  wonderinlly  feathered  birds  are  bred. 

But  to  return  to  the  flyer.    In  colour  it  is  invariably  pied,  and 
almost  always  the  heaid  and  neck  as  far  down  as  a  Nun  are 
coloured,  the  other  pieces  of  colour  being  disposed  without  re- 
gularity over  the  body.    The  colour  is  never  in  mottles  but  in  • 
splashes,  and  the  eye  is  orange.    Of  these  birds  the  King  has, 
as  I  said,  four  great  flights,  one  each  of  Blue,  Black,  Bed,  and 
Yellow  Pieds.    For  beauty  of  colour — a  deep  metallic  shining 
black,  clear  blue,  rich  manogany  red,  and  bright  yellow — they 
are  worth  going  far  to  see.    Attached  to  each  flight  there  is  a 
keeper,  whose  duty  it  is  to  feed  and  fly  them ;  and  for  the  latter 
purpose  he  keeps  beside  him  a  jar  of  some  small  seeds,  of  which 
the  birds  are  extremely  fond,  and  a  long  bamboo  with  a  small 
red  flag  attached  to  it.    Throwing  a  small  quantity  of  the  seed 
on  the  ground,  and  at  the  same  time  uttering  a  peculiar  call, 
the  keeper  of  the  flight  I  watched  brought  his  birds  out  of  the 
house  m  a  heap,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  seed  was  gone,  when 
he  began  to  drive  them  on  a  large  wooden  rack,  shaped  like  a 
greenhouse  rack  for  flower-pots  standing  on,  which  stood  near 
the  house.    They  evidently. understood  him,  for  in  a  short  time 
they  all  rose  from  the  ground  and  settled  on  the  rack,  which, 
though  by  no  means  small,  was  so  crowded  with  birds  that 
there  seemed  no  room  for  one  more.    All  of  a  sudden,  placing 
his  first  and  second  fingers  in  his  mouth,  the  keeper  gave  a 
shrill  whistle,  and  at  the  same  time  waving  his  flag,  the  great 
flight  rose  in  the  air.    They  neither  flew  very  high  nor  very  far 
away,  but  thev  kept  together  in  a  compact  mass  with  scarcely  a 
straggler,  so  that  each  time  they  passed  over  the  house  they  cast 
a  great  shadow  on  the  ground,  and  the  noise  of  their  many 
wings  was  like  music  to  my  Pigeon-fancier's  ears.    At  the  time 
I  saw  them  flying  the  other  three  flocks  were  going  through  the 
same  performance  to  the  amusement,  I  daresay,  of  some  of  the 
other  visitors,  and  more  than  once  the  flock  I  was  watching 
mingled  with  another  in  their  flight  and  separated  again.    They 
were  evidently  lazy,  being  well  fed  and  ready  to  come  down  when 
wanted ;  but  the  keeper  had  them  well  unaer  command,  and  by 
the  motions  of  his  flag  kept  them  going  as  long  as  he  liked.    At 
length  I  asked  him  to  oring  them  aown^  which  he  did  by  lower- 
ing his  flag  and  throwing  a  small  quantity  of  the  small  seed  on 
the  ground,  uttering  his  peculiar  call  as  he  did  so.    They  seemed 
to  stop  instantaneously  in  their  flight,  and  with  a  rush  "  like 
Doves  to  their  windows,"  the  whole  mass  settled  at  my  feet, 
moving  the  air  with  the  fluttering  of  their  many  wings.    As 
soon  as  they  were  on  the  ground  I  noticed  the  man  dart  at  and 
catch  up  one,  which  he  shook  and  tossed  up.    It  was  a  Yellow 
which  nad  got  into  the  Blue  flock  as  they  mingled  in  their 
flight,  and  I  daresay  a  young  one  not  yet  educated. — Baldpatk, 
Monifiethf  Dundee. 

*  

CANABIES  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  BIBD 

SHOW. 

Why  the  usual  critique  on  the  judgment  of  the  Canaries  and 
Mules,  ferming  the  larger  portion  of  the  Bird  Show  at  the  Palace, 
has  this  year  been  omitted  from  the  Journal  I  cannot  under- 
stand, especially  as  the  exhibition  fully  equalled  an^  previously 
held  as  regards  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  birds,  and  so 
far  as  the  entire  arrangements  were  concerned.  That  the  Show 
was  a  large  one  may  be  ascertained  from  the  fact  of  the  catalogue 
containing  the  number  of  1063  entries. 

The  first  ten  classes,  confined  to  Norwich  birds  alone,  were 
furnished  with  290  specimens,  giving  an  average  of  twenty-nine 
birds  for  each  class.  The  Norwich  birds,  which  were  much 
admired  for  their  gay  plumage,  formed  the  principal  feature  of 
the  Exhibition,  the  Clear  and  Even-marked  birds  in  many 
instances  being  rich  in  bloom  and  in  beautiful  condition. 
Classes  5  and  6,  Ticked  or  Unevenlj-marked  Norwich,  were 
well  represented,  many  very  showy  birds  being  exhibited.  In 
these  two  classes  a  couple  of  birds  (Nos.  187  and  216),  caused 
quite  a  sensation,  owing  to  the  very  unnatural  appearance  they 
bore  as  regards  their  colour.  On  this  account  Uie  Judges  de- 
clined to  entertain  them  as  proper  specimens  for  competition, 
which  opinion  was  backed  generally  by  fanciers  from  various 
parts  of  England  after  the  Exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public. 

The  four  Belgian  classes  were  represented  by  forty-six  birds, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  were  of  high-class  quality.  There 
was  a  goodly  array  of  London  Fancies,  the  prizewinners  in  each 
of  the  two  classes  showing  evidence  of  much  time  and  trouble 
having  been  devoted  to  the  bringing  of  them  out.  There  were 
also  several  first-class  Lizard  birds,  rich  in  quality,  with  faulUess 
caps,  and  "  kreeled  "  to  perfection.  The  two  classes  of  Cinna- 
mon birds  (numbering  sixty-four  in  the  whole),  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Judges  for  some  time  in  selecting  Heven  of  the 
number  for  prizes.    A  new  feature  in  the  Palace  Show  vraa  the 
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YorkBhire  breed  of  birds :  suffice  it  to  say  there  were  several 
exoellent  spedmena  shown.  In  fatnre  years  no  doubt  there  will 
be  more  entered. 

The  Moles  above  all  were  worth  seeing.  The  eight  classes 
had  in  them  126  competitors,  and  some  care  had  to  be  exercised 
in  selecting  the  winning  birds.  The  two  Even-marked  Mealy 
fipeoimens  were  in  splendid  condition,  and  fully  earned  the 
remark  atteched  to  them  as  being  '*  exceptionally  good."  The 
marking  on  the  wixigs  and  eyes  were  all  that  could  be  desired, 
the  entare  body  being  dear,  with  the  tail  feathers  all  told. 
Amount  the  Mules,  not  excepting  the  cross  betwixt  the  Canary 
and  Linnet,  there  were  many  champion  birds. 

The  whole  of  the  Canary  and  Mule  classes  contained  680  birds, 
the  remainder  of  the  classes  being  set  apart  for  the  British  and 
foreign  spedmens,  of  which  a  rep<nt  has  already  appeared  in 
Ihe  Journal. 

[Our  reporter  failed  to  send  us  notes  on  the  Canaries,  and  the 
above  has  been  sent  to  us.— Eds.] 


BEE-DOMICILES,  AND  SYSTEMS  OF 
MANAGEMENT. 

Tbx  correspondence  upon  this  subject  increases,  and  the  con- 
trofversy  grows  warmer,  out  as  yet  nothing  praclacal  has  been 
suggeeted  by  which  the  on-lookers  have  been  benefited,  and  I 
ainbeginning  to  think  that  we  shall  see  the  opening  of  the  bee 
season  of  18^  without  bein^  one  whit  wiser  as  to  which  is  the 
best  hive.  That  the  hive  itself,  be  it  straw,  wood,  or  a  com- 
bination of  both,  with  moveable  combs  or  wiUiout,  round,  octa- 
flonaly  or  square,  has  a  direct  influence  upon  the  nett  result  of 
honey  to  be  obtained  in  one  season,  I  for  one  do  not  believe. 
The  size  is  of  more  importance  than  the  shape,  because  in  a 
^good  and  abundant  season  a  moderately  large  hive  would  yield 
more  produce  than  one  too  smsll  to  admit  the  storing  of  aU  the 
honey  the  bees  could  collect  if  they  had  space  suffident  for 
their  wantJ.  What  we  want  is  a  hive  that  can  be  managed  upon 
the  swarming  or  the  non-swarming  system  as  may  be  desired, 
one  in  which  the  space  could  be  curtailed  or  added  to,  so  that  it 
cofold  be  altered  to  suit  the  requirements  of  any  season — ^bad  or 
good,  and  in  which  the  bees  are  so  completely  under  our  control 
that  a  thorough  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  hive  can  be 
made  at  any  time  when  necessary  (not  whenever  the  curiosity 
of  the  amateur  would  tempt  him  to  do  so) ;  in  short,  a  hive  that 
would  admit  of  the  best  system  of  management.  Good  manage- 
ment with  unsuitable  hives  would  be  almost  as  bad  as  suitable 
hives  and  bad  management.  The  hive  and  the  system  must  go 
hand-in-hand — ^the  one  dependant  upon  the  other,  and  then 
there  is  a  probability  of  the  greatest  results  following. 

The  hive  that  to  my  mind  nearest  approaches  to  perfection  is 
that  described  by  Mr.  Abbot  in  the  columns  of  The  English 
Mechanic^  and  which  I  presume  he  would  have  used  had  Mr. 
Pettigrew  accented  his  challenge.  I  must  own  to  feeling  greatly 
disappointed  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  not  accepted  Mr,  Abbot's 
challexkge,  because,  from  the  exhaustive  nature  of  tiie  trial  pro- 
posed, I  had  hoped  that  the  result  would  have  been  very  con- 
clusive as  to  the  merits  of  the  moveable  comb  hive  over  any  other 
form  of  hive  in  which  the  combs  are  fixed;  and  I  am  compelled 
to  the  opinion  that  the  reasons  given  hj  "Mir.  Pettigrew  for  his 
refussl  are  not  in  accordance  with  ms  previously-expressed 
desire  for  a  trial  that  should  be  beneficial  in  its  results  to  the 
bee-keeping  community  generally.  He  appears  greatly  offended 
with  Mr.  Abbot  for  his  strictures  upon  '*  the  Pettigrew  system," 
which  he  published  in  T?i9  Englian  Mechanic  some  few  months 
back,  and  allows  his  personal  feelings  to  interfere  with  his  desire 
for  the  public  good.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  his 
"Handy  Book,"  and  if  my  memory  does  not  play  me  false, 
although  he  does  not  positively  advocate  the  sulphur  pit,  still 
he  defends  its  use,  and  I  believe  makes  use  of  this  observation : 
— "  As  well  might  we  condemn  the  butcher  who  kiUs  the  sheep 
that  we  n^ay  obtain  the  mutton,  as  condemn  the  killing  of  the 
bees  to  secure  the  honey."  He  also,  I  believe,  mentions  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water  to  give  the  couja  de  grace.  He  finds  fault  with 
the  conditions  proposed  by  Mr.  Abbot^  but  dpes  not  avail  him  self 
of  his  consent  to  any  reasonable  variation.  He  objects  to  the 
interference  with  the  hives  by  the  owner,  because,  he  says,  "  it 
is  not  a  question  of  ffood  management."  I  thought  the  *'  let- 
alone  "  system  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  it  appears  it  still  has  an 
advocate  in  Mr.  Pettigrew.  Oh !  Mr.  Pettigrew,  your  withdrawal 
.may  be  dignified,  but  your  conduct  is  not  the  least  bit  plucky. 

I  had  a  good  lauch  over  Mr.  Lowe's  fancied  contest,  and  the 
championship  of  the  tea-chest.  John  Chinaman  came  to  the 
fore,  and  proved  himself  the  best  hive-maker  after  all.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  such  a  result  might  follow,  and  the  tea-chest 
might  distance  all  competitors  in  a  single  trial  from  May  to 
September;  but  many  conditions  might  arise  even  during  that 
short  time,  which  on  the  "  let-alone "  system  would  totally 
extin^piish  John  Chinaman's  chance  without  a  remedy  being 
practicable,  whilst  the  same  circumstances  could  be  success- 
Lilly  combated  if  they  occurred  in  Mr.  Abbot's  bar-frame. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  Lowe's  letter  he  says,  "  Se- 


cond, that  in  the  same  season  and  locality  differences  in  honey 
results  in  different  hives,  as  a  rule,  will  be  determined  or  ac- 
counted for,  not  by  the  difference  of  hive,  but  by  a  difference  in 
the  state  and  condition  of  its  population."  Surely,  no  better 
argument  than  this  can  be  used  in  favour  of  a  hive  in  which 
that  condition  and  state  can  be  so  readily  ascertained,  and  so 
promptly  remedied,  as  in  the  bar-frame  hive.  Suppose,  as  most 
bee-keepers  know  to  their  cost  is  often  the  case,  the  queen  dies, 
or  ceases  to  be  fertile,  the  hive,  if  closed  against  inspection, 
would  gradually  go  to  the  bad.  In  a  bar-frame  hive,  however, 
the  inlaroduction  of  a  comb  of  yxme  brood  from  another  hive  at 
once  changes  the  aspect  of  affairs ;  hope  springs  up,  queen  cells 
are  started,  and  soon,  where  all  was  desolation,  activity  prevails, 
the  colony  is  again  in  possession  of  a  ruler,  and  becomes  flourish- 
ing and  prolific.  The  present  spring  affords  a  strong  proof  of 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  make  a  careful  examination  of 
the  interior  of  the  hive.  The  open  winter  has  led  to  great  con- 
sumption of  stores  and  very  early  breeding,  and  I  have  already 
seen  several  instances  where  the  hives  were  judged  by  weight 
in  the  middle  of  January,  and  appeared  quite  heavy  enough  to 
weather  the  coming  time  of  trial.  Had  an  internal  examination 
been  made,  the  weight  would  have  been  better  understood,  as  it 
was  caused  chiefly  by  brood  in  all  stages.  Of  food  there  must 
have  been  a  short  supply,  for  upon  the  departure  of  the  frost 
which  set  in  so  soon  aiter,  the  hives  had  })eri8hed  of  starvation, 
and  presented  a  sorry  sight.  Had  thdr  true  condition  been 
known,  a  few  pounds  of  food  would  have  saved  tiiem.  I  had 
several  bar-frame  hives  in  the  same  state,  and  am  happy  to  say 
that  by  prompt  attention  at  the  right  time  they  are  still  alive 
and  prosperous,  and  I  owe  their  preservation  to  the  knowledge 
that  I  obtained  of  their  condition  oy  an  inspection  of  their  con- 
tents in  the  first  week  of  January. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  we  shall  have  more  individual 
opinion  and  less  personal  controversy  in  the  correspondence 
upon  this  subject,  as  it  is  only  by  the  comparison  of  opinions 
and  experience  tnat  we  are  likely  to  benefit.  We  have  a 
champion  in  the  field  for  the  straw  skep,  the  Stewarton  hive, 
and  the  bar-frame.  What  particular  form  TAx.  Lowe  favours  I 
do  not  gather,  but  from  the  way  in  which  he  handles  his  subject 
his  opinion  would  be  valuable,  even  if  he  took  his  stand  on  the 
tea-chest;  and  I  hope  he  will  favour-  us  with  his  opinion  as  to 
which  is  the  best  hive,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  how  it 
should  be  managed. — B.  Syminoton. 

THE  BEST-HIVE  QUESTION— UNITING  SWABMS. 

YouB  number  ef  the  Journal  for  February  27th  contained  a 
good  deal  that  was  both  amusing  and  interestmg  to  bee-keepers. 
Hot  waxes  the  strife  on  the  subject  of  the  "  best  hive."  It  is 
the  old  story,  *'  when  doctors  differ,  &c.,"  only  aggravated  in  tills 
case,  because  the  doctors  do  not  merely  differ  but  fight.  How- 
ever, the  question  is  shelved  jtto  tern,,  as  the  combatants  decline 
the  encounter,  and  the  hive  controversy  passes  again  into  com- 
parative obscurity.  Mr.  Lowe's  valuable  monograph  on  the 
subject,  happily  corroborative  of  my  own  opinion,  puts  the  ques- 
tion in  its  true  light.  You  might  as  well  ask  which  is  the  best 
house  for  the  genus  homo,  as  inquire  which  is  the  best  hive  for 
bees.  Ndther  question  can  be  settled  off-hand,  and  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Pettigrew's  undoubted  reliance  on  the  superlative  merit  of 
his  beloved  straw  skep  I  feel  sure  it  never  will  be  settled  at  all. 
It  all  depends  on  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  families, 
whether  human  or  apian  that  are  to  occupy  the  several  tene- 
ments.   So  of  the  controversy  we  may  sav,  reguieecat  in  pace. 

But  your  other  correspondent  "A.  B."  has  given  us  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  practical  experience  in  bee-management,  in 
his  report  of  the  method  he  adopts  for  uniting  swarms,  and  in- 
deed families  of  bees  in  every  case  of  need.  Nothing  can  be 
simpler  or  more  likely  to  succeed.  I  wish  to  draw  particular  at- 
tention to  it,  and  hope  that  it  will  be  largely  adopted  in  the  en- 
suing summer.  The  only  case  of  difficulty  willoe  where  it  is 
desired  to  preserve  alive  a  particular  queen — say  one  which  has 
proved  herself  a  fertile  mother,  or  possiblv  an  Italian  queen  of 
value  ;  because  obviously  in  every  case  where  swarms,  &c.,  are 
united  in  this  way,  the  queens  would  probably  fight  out  the 
battle  between  themselves,  and  in  any  case  one  of  them  must  be 
sacrificed.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  "  A.  B.'s  "  plan  would 
answer  in  the  further  case  of  uniting  one  stock  to  another,  with-  * 
out  recourse  to  driving  in  the  case  of  one  of  them.  Has  he  ever 
tried  such  a  union  of  stocks  ?  I  should  be  particularly  glad  to 
know  that  this  has  been  tried  successfully,  because  I  have  four 
or  five  weakish  stocks  I  should  much  like  to  unite  together  at 
this  present  time.  They  have  so  far  survived  the  winter  in  ^od 
healtn,  but  they  will  do  nothing,  save  perhaps  growing  into 
strong  stocks  by  the  autumn.  By  the  way,  I  may  observe  that 
I  often  find  my  weak  hives  of  one  year  become  the  strong  stocks 
of  the  next,  owing  to  their  not  swarming  as  the  others  do,  often 
to  excess.— B.  &  W. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

LiORT  BaAHMAS  {81,  Edmund),— Yw.  msj  safely  paiohase  f  om  any  two  of 
the  five  yoa  name. 
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BooKB  (C.  A,  J.).— We  know  of  no  other  than  Brent's  "  Canary  and  BriUah 
Finches,'*  which  yon  can  haxe  by  post  from  our  office  if  yoa  enclose  Is.  7d.  in 
stamps  with  year  address. 

Hamburoh  Eoofl  {M.  H.).— Wait  nntil  the  sitting  is  concluded.  We 
oannot  gire  an  opinion  on  surmises. 

Spanish  Fowrs  Partly  Fxathesijbsb  (E.  DumviUe).  —  !!  the  Speniah 
pnllet  is  quite  bare,  it  is  in  conseqaenoe  of  the  others  pecldng  ont  and  eating 
her  feathers.  If  it  is  only  ragged  from  lm>ken  feathers,  it  is  from  friction 
Bomewhere,  or  from  roosting  dose  to  a  ragged  waJL  In  the  first  ease  she 
wants  no  medidne;  it  would  be  too  bad  to  dose  her  with  pille  beeaose  the 
others  pick  her  feathers.  Put  her  away  by  herself,  and  rab  the  bare  spots 
with  compound  sulphur  ointment.  Rub  it  in  with  your  hand.  Any  chemist 
will  supply  you  wiu  it.  If  it  Is  only  a  case  of  broken  feathers  you  hare  the 
choice,  either  to  go  on,  nerer  Tn<«<^iwg  tiie  look,  and  to  leave  the  quills  in  the 
akin,  or  to  pnU  tiiem  ont,  that  new  feathers  may  grow.  If  it  were  our  case, 
wo  should  leaye  the  stubs. 

Ahdcal  Food  fob  Fowls  (J.  A,  J.).— The  question  of  animal  food  for 
poultry  is  not  a  new  one.  A  German  Prince  (quoting  from  memoiy,  not  hay- 
ing notes  at  hand),  we  beUere  the  Prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  kept  many 
thousands  in  that  manner.  We  have  known  it  tried  in  England.  We  hare 
tried  it  ourselves;  as  a  rule  it  is  a  failure.  Your  "milimited  grass  range"  is 
your  safety  yalve.  We  sheuld  not  like  to  eat  the  eggs  laid  in  hot  weather. 
Those  who  coUeet  animal  substance  for  converting  into  manure  are  not  par- 
ticular in  their  selection,  and  if  the  birds  feed  on  it  the  eggs  must  taste. 
Meat  may  be  tried  as  a  change,  and  in  conjunction  with  other  things  very 
beneficially  in  cold  and  trying  weather,  but  as  a  food  it  is  worse  than  useless. 
It  causes  extreme  fat,  serious  fever  of  the  egg  passages,  hinders  the  f onuation 
of  feathers  during  the  moulting  season,  and  shortens  hfe.  There  is  a  theory 
to  which  we  adhere ;  that  whether  yon  get  all  the  eggs  in  one  year  by  over- 
feeding like  your's,  or  spread  them  over  their  natural  period,  yon  get  only 
your  number.  The  moderately-fed  heaJthy  fowl  will  lay  a  good  average  num- 
ber year  after  year,  and  stiU  remain  a  healthy  good-looking  bird.  The  laying 
you  mention  is  very  good,  but  we  have  known  a  Hamburg  lay  240  eggs  in  a 
year,  and  only  moderately  fed.  It  was  an  exceptional  case.  You  began 
keeping  fowls  In  1870,  and  we  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  1873.  You  have 
six  hens,  and  your  deaths  have  been  three.  That  is  a  large  proportion  com- 
pared with  your  stock.  Moat  food  is  unnatural  for  fowls.  When  at  liberty, 
as  you  deseribe  yonr's  to  be,  they  find  worms,  and  enough  of  animal  food  to 
■erve  them.  Ton  need  not  complain  that  your  fowls  do  not  lay  tUl  seven 
months.  It  is  earfy  enou^  and  better  than  you  mii^t  expect  from  cross- 
bred birds.  Quackery  is  getting  too  much  srhead  in  poultiy,  and  people  who 
keep  a  few  fowls  in  confinement  become  poultry  correspondents,  and  detail 
their  experiences  without  having  the  candour  to  say  they  were  failures, 
and  that  with  them  the  poultry  fit  had  long  since  been  at  an  end.  It  is  like 
a  man  who  details  his  farming  knowledge  at  an  agricultural  dinner ;  speaks 
learnedly  of  swedes,  roots,  and  white  crops,  till  a  common-sense  man  puts 
him  down  by  asking  where  his  term  is,  and  gets  for  answer— he  has  rsJbher 
less  than  an  acre  of  land.  Throw  horse  flesh  to  the  dogs.  Shut  the  fowls  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  filthy  heap.  Keep  them  to  the  clean  honest  grasn. 
They  will  li^  earlier,  they  will  moult  natunOly,  and  last  as  long  again  as  they 
do  now.    We  oifer  you  one  gratuitous  piece  of  advice — ^keep  true-bred  fowls. 

FEEDiNa  PouLTBT  (Beginner). — ^Begin  again,  and  feed  more  naturally. 
We  have  now  more  than  a  thousand  hens,  sll  in  perfect  health.  We  eschew 
half  the  rubbish  yon  name  altogether.  We  have  no  faith  in  any  foods.  Rice 
is  worse  than  nothing.  Pepper  is  injurious  rather  than  otherwise.  Fowls 
dislike  oats.  They  waste,  but  do  not  eat  buckwheat.  Feed  with  barleymcal 
or  ground  oats  slaked  morning  and  evei^g.  Give  Indian  com  mid-dsy.  If 
you  can  substitute  kitchen  or  table  scraps  for  some  of  the  mid-day  mei^s,  do 
so.  Give  nothing  else.  It  is  on  additional  expense,  laid  out  to  purchase  dis- 
appointment. Goal  ashes  are  very  bad  things  for  a  bottom  or  flooring  to  a 
house.  If  you  have  no  gravel,  you  can  get  wood  ashes,  or  chalk,  or  road 
grit,  or  all  three  together.  (I.  M.  G.).— You  are  another  victim  to  qnackeiy, 
and  the  ignorance  of  some  teaehers.  You  multiply  expense,  and  diniiniBh 
success.  Half  your  food  is  waste,  and  the  whole  cannot  accomplish  any 
result.  Out  of  the  eleven  foods  you  name,  we  advise  you  to  eschew  all  but 
four.  Feed  morning  and  evening  on  barleymeal  or  ground  oats  slaked ;  mid- 
day with  Indian  com  or  kitchen  or  house  scraps.  Take  up  your  brick  walk ; 
nothing  is  so  bad  for  fowls.  Goal  ashes  are  not  good.  Have  you  no  chalk,  no 
road  grit,  no  olay,  no  wood  ashes  ?  Whatejrer  the  nature  of  the  flooring  or 
ground  of  the  run  may  be,  supply  the  fowls  daily  with  a  large  sod  of  growing 
grass  cut  with  plenty  of  earth  to  it  The  fowls  will  eat  it  alL  Lettuces 
when  you  have  them.    Follow  this,  and  you  will  have  eggs. 

Pbncilled  HAacBXTBOH  Feathsus  [A.  B.  C,).—l  is  a  bad  feather,  and 
indicate  mossy  plumage ;  2  is  a  good  feather,  and  should  come  from  a  good 
bird ;  3  is  a  bad  feather,  and  should  not  make  murt  of  an  exhibition  fowl. 

■Brahua's  Modth  Ulcsbatbd  (G2«imm).— Inall  such  cases  as  you  describe 
we  use  caustic,  rubbing  it  in  without  dilution  or  solution  of  any  kind.  It  is 
mobable  the  small  swelling  is  intimately  connected  with  the  opening  below. 
Place  your  thumb  above  the  swelling,  squeeze  the  contents  (probably  fatty  or 
eheesy  matter),  until  they  are  discharged  into  the  mouth.  With  a  syringe 
inject  into  the  emptied  sao  first  warm  water  till  it  is  cleansed,  thm  some 
solution  of  caustic ;  afterwards  take  your  stick  eanstio,  and  use  it  freely  on  the 
fungus.  Examine  it  every  two  or  three  days,  and  suffer  no  formation  to  take 
tface.    Pullets  are  laying,  but  hens  have  not  yet  begun. 

Burnco  PioxoMs  (  M.  J.  8.  IT.).— Prevention  is  far  preferable  to  having  to 
struggle  for  a  remedy.  Bo  not  p&y  for  the  birds  until  after  you  have  seen 
them.  If  Pigaons  fly  back  to  the  vendor  after  you  have  purchased  them  yon 
are  entitled  to  reclaim  them.    The  difficulty  is  in  identifying  them. 

Chbltbmhaic  Bibd  Show  (G.  J,  Bant««by).— Having  seen  your  letters  to 
Mr.  Blakston  on  this  ^ow,  and  the  effort  made  to  screen  one  delinquent,  we 
dechne  inserting  your  irrelevant  note. 

Brahxa  Pootbas  ( T.  K.).—U  you  refer  to  our  advertising  columns,  you 
will  see  many  offered  for  sale. 

Mottled  Tuhbler  (T.  iroor0).~The  best  ookmrtd  picture  of  a  Short- 
faced  Mottled  Tumbler  is  that  in  Eaton's  work.  The  white  should  only  be  at 
the  shoulders  of  the  wings,  not  on  the  back.  They  easily-enough  breed  too 
^ht. 

What  Variety  of  Piqeoms  to  Kehp  (A,  H.  Morruon).— This  is  a  diffl- 
eult  question  to  answer.  If  you  have  a  distinct  taste  for  one  variety  have 
that,  or  be  guided  by  your  place  for  keeping  the  birds.  Pouters  please  many,  and 
are  not,  out  of  Scotluid,  as  numerous  at  shows  as  many  other  vazietiee.  We 
iaag  to  se9  more  of  them.  You  would  have  a  good  chance  of  winning  with 
them,  as  at  many  shows  they  are  sadly  wanting  in  numbers.  We  do  not  re- 
commend dealers ;  but  for  the  best  see  our  weekly  advertising  columns. 

HiTEB  {M.  J.).p— We  find  it  diffleolt  to  advise  you  in  the  matter  of  hives. 
You  have  doubtless  read  what  has  passed  between  rival  bee-keep«tB  in  our 


pages  on  the  queatioQ  of  wbieh  is  the  beat  hivo.  Fiery  are  the  tempen  of 
tile  rivals,  and  a  broken  head  may  yet  result  to  anyone  who  ventures  to  apeak 
ex  eathedrd  on  such  a  subject.  StiU,  we  think  we  ma^  safely  say  that  all 
hives  are  goodif  not  too  small,  and  if  well  managed ;  but  if  you  are  a  beg^xmer 
we  should  advise  you  to  adopt  a  plain  hive  of  wood  or  straw  with  windows 
such  as  you  desire,  with  or  without  bars,  according  to  your  ovm  fancy  and 
skill  in  bee-management.  Why  not  try  the  bar  hive  with  super,  which  yoa 
"  rather  Uke  ?"  We  make  ourselves,  or  get  made,  our  own  hives  of  wood  «t 
much  less  cost  than  the  prides  you  mention.  As  to  bee-books,  besides  **  Bee- 
keeping for  the  Many,"  you  will  find  Bevon  excellent,  if  you  con  get  the 
authors  original  work.  Taylor's  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes;  and  you  will  find 
some  useful  hints  in  "  Profitable  Bee-keeping  "  published  for  6(L  ^  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge.  We  fear  your  overtumed  beea  ove 
deiftroyed.  

METBOBOLOGIOAIi  OBSEBYATIONS, 

OAIOSX  BqVABE,  LONBOll. 

Lat.  61°  82'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 
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WJi 

86.2 

8.E. 

88.3 

46.7 

S0.6 

49.5 

28.8 

0.2K 

Son.  2 

29.&M 

4«.8 

89.4 

N.W. 

89.4 

60.1 

85.8 

91.8 

88j0 

COM 

Ho.    8 

29.895 

41.6 

40.8 

8.W. 

89.4 

49  2 

84.1 

4&6 

80.1 

OJOOT 

Tu.    4 

29.761 

48.9 

•m.] 

N.W. 

41.2 

69.1 

40.8 

103.9 

40.2 

Means 

29.520 

41.7 

89.9 

88.1 

49.0 

84.9 

7&9 

88.8 

0y4tt 

BBMABEB. 
26th.— All  the  snow  melted  during  the  night,  very  rapid  thaw ;  raia  about 

11  A.M ;  quite  bright  in  the  early  port  of  the  afternoon;  wind  zatker 

high  in  the  evening  and  night. 
27th. — FsJr  in  early  momug,  then  clouded  for  a  time;  an  outburst  of  hric^ 

sunshine  about  1  p.ic.,  followed  by  more  and  more  cloud  till  4  p,m^ 

when,  for  about  ten  minutes,  it  was  awfully  dork  and  stormlike,  but 

searoe  any  rain  fell ;  here  a  starlight  night. 
28th. — Snow  on  the  ground  in  early  morning,  but  the  bright  sun  soon  malted 

it ;  a  very  fine  day  throughout. 
1st. — Fine  in  early  morning,  but  rain  commenced  about  11  A.5L,  and  fell  at 

intervals  sdl  day ;  cloudy  and  damp  evening. 
2nd.— Wind  rather  strong  and  cold,  but  the  sun  bright,  and  the  Saj  as  a  whole 

very  pleasant 
Srd.— Wet  early  and  late,  and  cloudy  all  between ;  heavy  rain  at  10  p  jf  . 
4th.— The  finest  dsy  we  have  had  for  some  weeks ;  bright,  dry,  and  pleaomtly 

warm. 
The  wannest  week  since  the  middle  of  January,  the  mean  of  the  five  pte> 
eoeding  weeks  being  only  84*^.1,  while  this  has  been  41'^.7.  The  wiMrimnm  in 
sun  has  been,  as  might  be  expected  ftom  the  sensible  power  of  the  sun  when 
visible,  much  higher  than  at  any  time  this  year.  The  disappearance  of  the 
snow  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  was  extremely  rapid.— G.  J.  Sntoiia. 


OOYENT  GABDEN  MABKST. -Mabch  5. 

A  FAXRs,  amount  of  business  doing,  and  moderate  supply  of  ron^  piodnee. 
Oomish  Broccoli  stills  keeps  good  and  abundant.  New  Potatoes  are  from  Malta* 
Lisbon,  and  the  West  Indies ;  prices  range  from  2d.  to  4d.  lb.  Hothouse  Oxapea 
are  ample  iot  the  trade,  remaining  at  former  quotations. 


FBUIT. 


Apples isiere  8 

Apricots.. dos.  0 

CheJTries per  lb.  0 

Cheslnnts bushel  12 

Currants ^  sieve  0 

Black do.  0 

Figs doz.  0 

Filberto lb.  0 

Cobs lb.  0 

Gooseberries qaart  0 

Grapes,  hothouse lb.  4 

Lemons ^100  6 

Melons eaoh  1 


d.  s.  d. 
0to6  0 
0     0 

0 

90 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
A 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
10 

I 


Mulberries ^Ib. 

Nectarines dos. 

Oranges ^100 

Peaches doa. 

Pears,  kitchen doa. 

deseert doa. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums #  sieve 

Quinees doz. 

Uaspberries lb. 

Strawberries   V'oz. 

Walnuts bushel 

ditto ylOO 


8.  d.      B.  d. 

0   OtoO   • 
COO 


0 

4 
0 

1 

8 
6 
0 
0 
0 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

16   0   M 
2   0     1 


10   0 

0    0 


8 
IS 
10 
0 
0 
0 
2 


• 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

s 


TSOETABLBB. 


Artichokes doa. 

Asparagus y- 100 

French  

Beans,  Kidney ^  100 

Beet,  Red doz. 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage   doc. 

Capsicums ^100 

Carrots ..bunch 

Cauliflower..... doa. 

Celery bcudle 

Cole  worts.,  doz.  bunches 
Cucumbers each 

pickling dos. 

Endive doz. 

Fennel bunch 

GarUo lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish bundle 

Leeks bnnoh 

Lettuoe. .....doz 


8.  d.    s.  d. 

8    0to6   0 

0    10 


6 
16 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 


2    6 
2    0 


0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
1 


80 
8 
8 
1 
1 
0 
0 
4 
2 
4 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress.. ponnet 
Umons 9*  bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley  per  doa.  bunches 

Parsnips... dos. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bush^ 

Kidney do. 

Round... do. 

Radishes.,   dos. bunches 

Rhabarb ...bundle 

Salsafy %»>  bundle 

Savoys dos. 

Soorzonera....  ^bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

ShaUots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doa. 

Turnips bnnoh 

Vegetable  Mairoirs.. 


s.  d.     B.d. 

0    0to2   0 

2     0 


0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
8 
1 
0 


0 

8 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
6 
0 
8 


6 
0 

4 
1 
0 
7 
0 
0 

1 

2 
1 
8 
1 
2 
8 
6 
2 
• 


0 

a 

0 
0 

a 

0 

a 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

• 

0 
8 
t 


POULTBT  MARKET.— Mabcb  6. 

OuB  supply  is  much  below  the  average,  but  the  trade  is  worse.    If  then 
wero  the  usual  demand,  poultry  of  good  quality  would  be  veiy  dear. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


VODtll 

•5' 

Week. 

VAKmr  18-19,  1878. 

ATerage  Tempera- 
tnre  near  London. 

Bain  in 
48  yean. 

San 
Bites. 

Bnn 
Sets. 

Moon 
Biaes. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Son. 

Day 
of 
Tear. 

18 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 

Th 

r 

8 

SXTK 

X 

Tu 

W 

Meeting  of  Boyal  Soeiety,  8410  p.il 

8  SUITDAT  IK  LkKT. 

Meeting  of  Eotomologieal  Sodety,  7  r.it. 
Meeting  of  Zoological  Society,  aSO  P.M. 
Boyal  Horticoltural  Society,  iWt,  Floral,  and 
[  General  Meeting.    Hyacinth  Show  opens. 

Day. 

60.4 
60.8 
50.6 
61.0 
62.0 
49.9 
60.9 

Night 
810 
84.4 
88.6 
84.0 
82.6 
8B.0 
88.0 

Mean. 
42.2 
42.6 
42.1 
42.6 
42.8 
41.6 
41.9 

IT- 

20 
21 
14 
18 
18 
15 

m.     h. 
20af6 
18     6 
16     6 
18     6 
11      6 
9     6 
6     6 

n.     b. 

69af6 
1      6 
8     6 
4     6 
6     6 

8  6 

9  6 

m.  h. 
11  6 
21  6 
81  7 
42  8 
56  9 
13  11 
mom. 

m.    h. 

6    85 

6    48 

0      7 

14      7 

28      7 

48      7 

2      8 

17 
18 
19 
20 

m.    s. 
9    84 
9    17 
9      0 
8    48 
8    26 
8      8 
7    60 

72 
78 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 

IVoni  obrarTfttkmi  taken  near  London  dnrlni;  forty-three  yetn,  the  atenge  day  temperature  of  the  week  ii  50.8° ;  and  Its  night  tempentme 
SS.O'.    XbA  gzealeat  heat  was  6(r,  on  the  19th,  1886 ;  and  the  lowest  oold  IT',  on  the  17th,  1846.    The  greatest  faU  ot  rain  was  0.70  Inch. 

SELECTION  OF  PEAS. 

AM  mnch  interested  with  the  trial  of  Peas, 
as  published  in  "  The  Gardeners*  Year- 
Book."  Allow  me  to  express  thanks  for  so 
Yalaable  a  trial  being  brought  before  the 
gardening  world. 

I  wish  the  varieties  had  been  reduced  to 
about  a  dozen,  and  divided  into  thfee  sec- 
tions— say  first,  second,  and  late  sorts.  I 
think  the  trade  would  have  more  readily 
copied  the  decision.  My  meaning  is,  that  if 
a  short  list  of  the  best  varieties  were  published  I  think 
the  trade  and  the  public  would  copy  the  list.  That  would 
be,  perhaps,  the  way  to  reduce  the  so-called  varieties. 

I  am  surprised  that  Paradise  Marrow  is  not  more 
grown  ;  it  would  be  a  £rst-class  Pea  for  market  gardeners, 
as  it  comes  in  at  one  time,  and  the  ground  would  be 
ready  for  other  crops. 

I  nutde  the  trial  of  eighty-one  varieties  last  year,  and 
the  following  list  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  like 
kinds  that  bear  a  second  crop  about  three  weeks  after  the 
first  is  gathered: — British  Queen,  Carter's  Leviathan, 
Huntingdonian,  Imperial  Wonder,  Jersey  Hero,  King  of 
the  Marrows,  Laxton's  Supreme,  Prizetaker,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Laxton's  Prolific  Longpod,  Laxton's  Quality, 
Laxton's  Evergreen,  Premier,  Munstead  Marrow,  Vic- 
toria Marrow,  and  Sutton's  No.  1  Wrinkled  Marrow. — 
B.  H.  D.,  Seaham. 


FBBTILISING  CYCLAMEN  FLOWEBS. 

I  HAD  some  thoughts  of  sending  you  a  few  notes  on  my 
way  of  setting  the  flowers  of  Cyclamen  persioum,  and 
should  have  confined  myself  to  these,  had  I  not  seen 
Mr.  Bobson's  question  (page  179),  as  to  whether  others 
were  troubled  with  a  large  white  grub.  Last  year  at 
this  time  I  had  a  most  beautiful  lot  of  plants  which 
bloomed  from  Christmas  till  May  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner,  many  of  the  plants  having  from  thirty  to  forty 
open  flowers  at  a  time  for  weeks  together.  This  year  I 
have  no  bloom,  and  half  the  plants  are  dying. 

My  treatment  of  Cyclamens  from  seed  is  similar  to 
Mr.  Bobson's.  The  older  plants  after  blooming  I  place  in 
a  vinery  till  about  July,  when  they  are  set  on  the  floor 
of  a  late  Peach  house,  and  receive  but  little  water  till 
early  in  September ;  they  are  then  taken  to  a  greenhouse, 
and  have  regular  waterings  as  required.  Last  year  they 
looked  promising,  and  were  bristling  with  buds  tiU 
October,  when  some  of  the  plants  began  to  flag  and  look 
yellow.  On  taking  hold  of  the  conns  they  were  loose, 
and  the  roots  eaten  through,  though  the  pots  were  full 
of  healthy  roots,  and  the  grubs  (then  smaU)  were  eating 
into  the  corm.  In  some  pots  I  found  as  many  as  ten 
grubs,  in  others  lesst  From  that  time  I  persevered  in 
trying  if  the  corms  were  fast  to  the  soil,  and  I  had  weekly 
to  take  some  of  the  plants  to  the  potting'benoh.  In 
November  I  took  some  of  those  that  looked  strongest  to 
the  forcing-pit;  bat  that  only  hastened  their  fJEolnre.    So 
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in  January  I  determined  to  risk  all  bloom,  and  try  to 
save  the  corms,  so  I  shook  the  lot  out,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  found  three  of  them  without  grubs.  When  I  had 
finished  I  counted  in  the  flower  saucer  into  which  I  had 
put  them,  seventy-nine  grubs,  these  I  threw  into  the  fire. 
One-half  of  the  plants  will  die,  and  the  others  are 
worthless. 

I  think  Mr.  Bobson*s  plan  of  turning  the  plants  out 
of  the  pots,  or  at  least  repotting  them  in  autmnn,  will 
be  the  best  safeguard,  as  then,  though  the  grubs  will  be 
yoimg,  they  may  be  seen  and  picked  out.  My  plants 
were  not  disturbed  in  any  way  at  that  time,  as  I  think 
they  do  not  bloom  so  well  as  when  the  pots  are  quite 
full  of  roots,  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure  being 
afforded. 

I  never  could  succeed  in  setting  more  than  an  occa- 
sional bloom  by  the  ordinary  method  of  fertilising  flowers ; 
but  last  year,  having  noticed  how  readily  the  pollen  fell 
from  the  flowers  on  a  fine  day,  I  took  the  stalk  of  a  flower 
low  down  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
tapped  the  front  of  the  side  of  the  flower  against  the  left- 
hand  thumb-nail,  and  soon  had  this  covered  with  the 
white  and  yellow  pollen.  It  was  then  only  necessary  to 
take  the  flowers  and  dip  the  stigma  of  each  in  the  poUeBy 
selecting  an  occasional  flower  from  which  to  get  more 
pollen.  The  hybridist  has  in  this  way  facilities  of  cross* 
^g  for  the  coloan  he  wants  by  carrying  poUen  from  dark 
flowers  on  his  thumb-nail,  from  spotted  ones  on  the  first 
finger,  and  so  on ;  and  two  small  labels  in  the  pot  will 
tell,  if  he  desires  it,  the  colour  of  the  fertilised  flower  and 
that  of  the  poUen-plant's  flower.  'At  the  time  of  gather- 
ing the  seed  I  went  over  the  flowers  every  few  days,  and 
the  proportion  of  seed-pods  was  very  satisfactory. — 
BicHARO  Casson,  Ashfield  Garden. 


CULTUBAL  NOTES  ON  PLANTS  EXHIBITED 

AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

Thb  subjects  most  worthy  of  extended  notice  at  the 
Meeting  of  March  5th  were  Camellias,  Cyclamens,  and 
Boses.  Of  the  first-named  there  was  an  excellent  dis- 
play. Mr.  W.  Paulas  collection  was  very  beautiful  indeed. 
The  plants  were  well  furnished  with  healthy  foliage  and 
large  finely-developed  flowers,  which  showed  that  the 
treatment  they  receive  is  of  the  right  kind.  The  potting 
material  recommended  by  Mr.  Paul  is  sandy  loam  three 
parts,  one''  part  fibrous  peat,  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  pro- 
portions, and  to  this  compost  he  adds  "  a  few  sm&ll  lumps 
of  charcoal  and  a  few  pieces  of  crushed  bones.'*  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  such  an  excellent  exhibition  of  this  grand 
winter  flower,  as  with  me  the  blooms  are  very  late  this 
year ;  they  are  just  now  coming  in,  and  the  reason  of  thia 
is  evident :  last  season  was  a  very  unfavourable  one  for 
maturing  the  wood,  and  I  did  not  place  any  of  the  plants 
in  heat,  but  kept  them  throughout  the  season  in  a  cool 
greenhouse.  Now,  in  order  to  have  early  flowers  the 
plants  must  be  placed  in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  9M 
soon  as  the  flowers  are  removed,  so  that  the  plants  may 
make  their  young  wood,  and  mature  it  early.    They  may 
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be  remoTed  from  this  temperature  (from  60°  to  65°  at  night), 
when  the  flower  buds  are  set  and  in  a  forward  state,  to  the 
greenhouse,  and  plants  thus  treated  will  come  into  flower 
before  the  others  not  subjected  to  a  forcing  temperature.  The 
Camellia  should  not  be  forced  to  open  its  flowers  in  the  winter ; 
much  fire  heat  will  cause  the  flower  buds  to  drop-off.  It  is 
not  so  well  to  flower  this  plant  in  March,  as  the  flowers  do 
not  last  long  in  that  month ;  sunny  days  accompanied  with 
the  usual  drying  winds  soon  destroy  the  flowers. 

The  Cydamen  was  also  shown  in  splendid  condition.  Mr. 
Goddard,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  of  Twickenham,  an 
ardent  amateur  cultivator,  has  got  well  ahead  of  all  compe- 
titors ;  his  collection  is  worth  a  long  journey  to  see.  Many  of 
the  yarieties  raised  and  cultivated  by  him  have  been  honoured 
with  first-class  certificates  from  the  Boyal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. The  aim  has  been  to  produce  new  and  decided  colours, 
but  in  doing  this,  shape  and  substance  ia  the  petals  have  not 
been  lost  sight  of.  C.  persicum  purpureum,  exhibited  by  him 
more  than  twelve  months  ago,  is  not  only  new  in  colour,  but  it 
is  also  a  flower  of  good  shape.  White  Perfection  is  of  snowy 
whiteness ;  the  petals  are  of  great  substance,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect-shaped  flowers.  In  the  large  collection  ex- 
hibited at  this  meeting  was  a  flower  splendid  in  colour ;  it  was 
of  a  very  bright  carmine,  but  wanting  in  shape,  the  segments 
being  too  narrow.  This  plant  will  no  doubt  be  improved  by 
selection.  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  say  much  about  culture  after 
the  articles  which  have  recently  appeared  in  these  pages.  All 
who  wish  to  be  successful  I  advise  to  keep  the  plants  near  the 
glass,  and  I  find  the  flowers  do  not  open  well  when  the  tem- 
perature is  too  low;  from  45°  to  50°  suits  them,  with  the 
atmosphere  moderately  dry. 

A  very  prominent  feature  at  the  early  Shows  is  the  Boses  in 
pots.  Boses  are  welcome  at  all  sessons,  but  doubly  welcome  are 
they  at  this  time,  with  the  handsome  foliage  so  fresh  and  green ; 
and  the  half -opened  flowers,  so  rich  and  satiny  in  their  different 
Shades  of  colour,  are  treasures  indeed.  But  in  order  to  obtain 
such  Boses  as  those  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  on  this  ooca- 
3ion  the  plants  must  be  well  treated,  not  placed  under  Vines  or 
xmder  the  back  wall  of  a  Cucumber  house  far  from  the  glass  in  a 
high  temperature,  and  where  the  sun's  rays  seldom  fall  upon 
them.  If  forced  Boses  are  to  be  grown  satisfactorily,  the  pots 
must  be  placed  in  a  house  where  there  is  a  low  temperature  to 
start  with— 45°  to  50°  will  be  quite  high  enough ;  the  plants 
should  be  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  so  much  the  better 
if  the  pots  can  be  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  say  85°, 
although  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  temperature 
of  the  house  may  be  gradually  increased  until  it  reaches  55° 
or  60°  at  night.  The  Bose  does  not  succeed  in  a  high  night^ 
temperature  early  in  the  season,  the  flowers  produced  are 
wanting  in  colour  and  flimsy  in  character.  It  does  very  well 
to  force  a  few  pots  of  Boses  in  an  early  vinery  if  the  Boses  are 
introduced  at  the  time  the  Vines  are  started,  as  the  syringing 
which  the  dormant  canes  receive  just  suits  the  Boses;  but 
when  the  nip:ht  temperature  of  the  vinery  is  over  60°,  and  Vine 
leaves  are  shading  the  roof,  the  Boses  must  be  removed  to 
another  honse,  as  the  shade  and  high  temperature  are  both 
injurious  to  them.  Green  fly  is  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of 
forced  Boses ;  it  should  be  destroyed  on  its  first  appearance 
by  fumigating.  The  *'  worm  i'  the  bud  "  also  requires  a  quick 
^ye  and  a  sharp  pin  to  pick  it  out,  otherwise  the  best  buds  are 
sometimes  destroyed.  As  soon  as  the  first  buds  open  remove 
the  plants  to  the  greenhouse,  so  that  the  flowers  may  be 
prolonged. — J.  DouoLiLs. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  OR  PRINCE  ALFRED 

PINE  APPLE. 

In  your  issue  of  February  20th,  there  is  a  short  article  from 
"  J.  M.  C,"  respecting  what  he  calls  the  Prince  Albert  Pine 
Apple  and  its  unknown  origin.  '  In  the  first  place  it  is  Prince 
Alfred,  and  not  Prince  Albert;  and  as  to  its  origin,  I  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  raiser,  having  fruited  some  of 
the  seedlings  which  were  not  sold  when  the  others  were,  and 
the  best  two  seedlings  were  Prince  Alfred  and  Black  Prince. 
They  were  very  similar  in  appearance,  but  Black  Prince  was 
the  larger  and  better  of  the  two.  They  are  now  quite  con- 
founded, and  which  is  Black  Prince  or  Prince  Alfred  I  could 
not  say.  The  first  time  I  saw  them  they  were  truly  mag- 
nificent, several  of  them  about  11  lbs.  weight.  Most  of  them 
went  to  Wales.  The  name  of  the  raiser  was  Mr.  Joseph  Foden, 
Foxholes,  Boohdale,  Lancashire ;  he  died  February  12th,  1857. 


He  had  been  gardener  to  the  late  John  Smith  Entwisle,  Esq., 
and  his  father  for  many  years.  He  procured  the  seed  of  the 
Pine  Apple  through  Miss  Entwisle,  who  saved  it  whenever  she 
found  any  in  the  Pines  at  dessert,  and  the  supposition  is,  that 
the  two  splendid  Pines  are  a  cross  between  the  Enville  and 
Montserrat.  Mr.  James  Foden,  of  Lees  Street,  Accrington,the 
eldest  soii^of  the  late  Joseph  Foden,  I  have  no  doubt  could 
furnish  you  with  all  the  partienlars  if  applied  to. — J.  Wbioht. 


CARRIAGE  AND  OTHER  ROADS  AND  DRIVES. 

No.  1. 

Many  years  before  the  rail  had  taken  the  first  place  as  a 
medium  for  travelling,  good  roads  were  regarded  by  an  emi- 
nent geographer  as  one  of  the  best  tokens  of  a  country's  pro- 
gress. As  changes  in  the  manner  of  making  roads  have  been 
and  still  are  going  on,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  glance  at  least 
at  such  as  relate  to  carriage  roads  and  other  thoroughfares 
within  the  sphere  of  a  gardener's  operations,  in  order  to  guide 
ourselves  under  any  circumstances  which  may  occur. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  although  ia  the  pre- 
sent century  much  has  been  done  to  improve  our  ti^oroughfares, 
there  are  works  yet  remaining,  executed  by  the  earliest  con- 
querors of  Britain,  proving  that  many  hundreds  of  years  ago 
roads  of  a  very  substantisi  character  had  been  formed  by  them 
in  a  way  that  cannot,  even  at  the  present  day,  be  improved 
upon,  and  it  is  marvellous  how  they  accomplished  the  arduous 
task  of  making  these  roads  with  tiie  limited  supply  of  tools 
they  had  to  work  with.  Iron  and  steel  were  not  plentiful  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  of 
wheeled  carriages  there  were  but  few ;  yet  the  causeways  of 
the  Romans  were  of  an  enduring  character,  and  their  walls 
and  pavements  equally  so.  Although  in  the  present  state  of 
things  the  adoption  of  the  primitive  causeway  cannot  be  re- 
commended, yet  there  are  cases  where  it  may  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  it,  and  in  some  parts  of  England  these  roads  still 
exist,  for  such,  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  rural  parishes,  are 
common  enough  in  the  north-west ;  and  although  twenty  years 
or  more  ago  they  were  threatened  with  destruction  by  the 
introduction  of  what  is  called  the  McAdam  system,  they  have 
since  gained  favour  in  high  quarters,  and  are  again  coming 
into  fashion,  as  they  have  been  found  more  eoonomioal ; 
even  on  the  score  of  general  utility  they  have  as  many  ad- 
mirers as  the  more  smooth  and  tempting  modem  highways. 
The  turnpike  road  from  Bolton  to  Preston  was  only  a  few 
years  ago,  and  I  believe  is  now,  one  side  paved  and  the  other 
side  macadamised,  with  a  division  up  the  middle.  The  driver» 
of  light  vehicles  on  springs  prefer  the  macadam  road,  while 
those  of  heavy-laden  carriages  prefer  the  other ;  and  in  dis- 
tricts where  hard  stones  have  to  be  brought  from  a  distance, 
and  where  softer  ones  abound,  the  latter  are  better  adapted  for 
a  paved  road  than  for  one  which  is  macadamised,  and  paved 
roads  of  the  latter  kind  of  stone  are  met  with  that  have  done 
duty,  with  very  little  repair,  for  scores  of  years.  Such  roads, 
however,  for  various  reasons,  are  not  to  be  recommended,  ex- 
cept in  special  cases  where  a  courtyard  or  other  limited  space 
has  to  be  operated  upon.  I  will,  therefore,  for  the  present 
dismiss  them.  In  no  case  would  I  advise  their  formation 
where  pebbles  from  the  river  or  seashore  have  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose,  for  nothing  is  more  uncomfortable  to  walk  upon, 
and  their  smooth  sides  and  rounded  form  render  them  difficult 
to  fix  in  position,  so  that  they  are  always  getting  loose  and 
out  of  order.  Veiy  small  pebbles  may  be  better,  but  the 
labour  of  laying  them  down  is  too  great  to  allow  of  their 
general  adoption  on  a  large  scale ;  consequently,  except  for 
water  channels  and  fancy  purposes,  they  cannot  be  said  to 
come  into  competition  with  the  more  common  modes  of  road- 
making. 

It  would  appear  that  for  several  centuries  subsequent  to  the 
Boman  evacuation  of  this  oountiy  no  advance  was  made 
in  road-making,  although  bridges  were  built,  and,  doubtless, 
by  degrees  the  mode  of  making  roads  as  now  adopted  was 
established.  A  few  stones  thrown  into  some  hollow  in  a  horse 
track,  and  the  same  into  the  furrows  made  by  wheels,  when  this 
mode  of  locomotion  became  more  common,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  many  a  road,  the  scrub  of  the  forest  through  which  it 
passed  being  eventually  converted  into  a  fence  or  hedge.  This 
primitive  mode  of  road-making  had,  no  doubt,  also  its  counter- 
part in  wooden  trackways,  common  in  Bussia  and  Canada  at 
the  present  day,  where  stone  is  scarce  and  timber  plentiful ; 
but  the  value  of  the  latter  has  risen  so  mndi  of  late  years, 
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»nd  the  tnuuport  of  stone  has  also  been  so  mnoh  fMiHtated 
dnring  the  same  time,  that  it  ia  not  likely  that  timber-laid 
traekwaya  will  ever  be  established  in  England  again,  exoepting 
IB  speeial  oases  wheie  a  morass  or  some  similar  place  has  to 
be  erossed.  But  as  sneh  roads  are  not  likely  to  be  wanted  in 
the  immediate  yioinity  of  a  mansion,  I  will  pass  over  these 
and  other  piimitiTe  r6ads. 

Assuming  that  a  carriage  road  or  an  ornamental  walk  is  re- 
quired between  two  places  that  are  seen  from  each  other,  and 
the  ground  between  them  is  such  as  to  present  no  difBcolties 
to  a  straight  line,  let  the  road  be  a  straight  one.  However 
agreeable  to  the  eye  a  carve  may  be,  it  onght  only  io  exist 
where  a  straight  Ime  is  impracticable;  bat  there  are  many 
cases  where  a  carve  is  indispensable,  in  consequence  of  some 
impediment.  In  this  case  let  the  carve  be  as  easy  and  as 
gTMefol  as  possible,  avoiding  all  short  tomings,  especially  at 
the  bottom  of  a  descent,  for  a  carriage  driven  briskly  down  an 
inetine  and  turned  sharply  to  one  side  at  the  bottom,  is  apt  to 
be  thrown  over.  Let,  therefore,  carves  at  such  a  place  be  as 
easy  as  possible.  Farther,  let  it  always  be  a  rule  to  avoid 
light  and  left  curves  near  to  each  other,  if  possible,  unless  the 
leasons  for  such  be  very  urgent,  as  some  immoveable  object 
in  the  way,  for  in  general  use  it  will  be  found  that  the  traffic 
will  lean  to  both  the  opposing  courses,  and  tend  to  make 
soch  a  place  straight,  certainly  a  most  natural  conclusion,  for, 
to  use  an  expression  not  Hibernian  altogether,  **  two  crooks 
jBAke  a  straight."  However,  there  are  occasions  in  which  it 
is  neeessary  to  adopt  a  serpentine  course,  as  where  there  is  a 
tne,  pond,  embankment,  or  precipice  in  the  way ;  then  let  the 
eorves  be  as  easy  as  practicable,  having  due  regard  to  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  the  road.  One  further  observation, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  make  with  regsxd  to  curves,  and 
that  ia  not  to  approach  a  gate  or  a  hedge  on  a  curve ;  rather 
let  the  curve  be  made  before  you  face  eitiier  of  these  objects, 
so  that  there  may  be  a  few  yards  of  straight  line  on  each  side 
if  poeaible.  Of  coarse,  this  cannot  be  done  where  a  gate 
0|>ens  upon  a  highway ;  but  in  such  places  it  is  often  more 
convenient  to  set  the  gate  back,  so  as  to  idlow  ample  room  to 
tarn  before  entering  or  after  passing  throu^.  Other  conditions 
bearing  upon  curves  will,  of  course,  present  themselves  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  ground ;  for  instance,  it  may  be 
more  prudent  to  skirt  the  base  of  a  hill  than  to  go  right  over 
it ;  bat  the  zigzags,  common  in  very  hilly  districts,  as  I  re- 
member witnessing  in  Derbyshire  and  Cumberland,  are  seldom 
needful  in  private  places. 

Certainly  more  important  to  the  animal  that  draws  the  load 
than  the  curve  above  alluded  to  is  the  inclination  of  the  road, 
aoid  a  due  regard  to  this  is  perhaps  the  main  requisite  in  road- 
designing,  as  it  is  in  most  cases  better  to  lengthen  the  journey 
than  have  a  roadway  too  steep.  Assuming  that  an  elevation 
•of  400  feet  has  to  be  attained,  and  that  the  question  is  whether 
ihai  would  be  better  spread  over  a  mile  or  a  mUe  and  a  half 
of  ground,  I  believe  most  people  would  prefer  the  longer  joor- 
ney;  although  steeper  gradients  than  either  are  occasionally 
nset  with,  the  one  being  a  rise  of  1  in  a  little  over  13,  and  the 
other  being  1  in  about  20,  the  latter  every  easy  rise  for  country 
reads,  where  1  in  10  is  not  unconmion.  It  is  better  to  lengthen 
a  road  for  wheel  carriages  rather  than  have  it  steeper  than 
1  in  15,  though  the  latter  inclination  may  be  allowed,  but 
ooght  not,  if  avoidable,  to  be  exceeded.  Sometimes  a  little 
tact  and  management  can  reduce  the  gradient  to  the  desired 
extent  by  a  slight  excavation  in  one  place  and  filling  up  in 
another,  and  it  is  in  matters  of  this  kind  that  the  skill  of  the 
designer  is  brought  fully  into  play ;  for,  be  it  observed,  I  am 
no  advocate  for  deep  and  expensive  excavations,  but  if  slight 
ones  can  accomplish  what  is  wanted,  by  all  means  let  them  be 
exeented. 

I  will  now  assume  that  the  line  of  intended  roadway  has 
been  determined,  and  that  excavations  sufficient  to  fill  up 
hollows  have  been  commenced.  Calculations  of  this  kind  have 
to  be  made  in  designing  and  laying-out  roads.  In  making 
them,  remember  that  if  100  cubic  yards  of  earth  have  to  be 
removed,  it  will,  in  the  loose  state  in  which  it  is  broken  up 
to  be  filled  into  vehicles,  occupy  120  or  130  cubic  yards  of 
«paoe,  and  even  more  than  that  at  first,  but  the  settlement 
daring  the  first  two  years  will  bring  it  down  to  that ;  so  if 
^  per  cent,  be  added  to  the  quantity  cut  away,  a  roagh  guess 
may  be  made  of  hoW  far  it  "wUi  fill  up  a  hollow.  This  being 
duly  attended  to  and  a  beginning  made,  trees  and  other  under- 
growtii  on  the  part  to  be  excavated  should  be  taken  down  as 
the  work  goes  on  if  only  a  limited  number  of  hands  are  em- 
ployed, but  if  there  are  a  great  number,  the  trees  should  be 


removed  first,  as  they  impede  progress ;  this,  however,  may  be 
arranged  as  thought  proper. 

For  removing  earth,  wheelbarrows  are  thought  to  be  best  and 
cheapest  for  distances  of  60  yards  or  under,  and  carts  beyond; 
but  of  course  the  rate  of  wages  or  horse  hire  will  vary  this 
rule  one  way  or  the  other,  and  also  the  custom  and  habits  of 
the  workmen  employed.  Farm  labourers  will  often  prefer 
filling  a  cart  to  a  barrow,  while  the  professional  navvy  is  at 
home  with  either,  or  rather  he  can  either  fill  a  truck  or  a 
barrow.  For  wheeling  purposes  iron  planks  are  often  better 
than  wooden  ones  where  tney  have  merely  to  rest  on  the 
ground,  and  they  wear  much  longer.  Where  the  ground  is 
very  soft,  and  the  weather  wet,  something  of  the  kind  is  wanted. 
Care  must  siso  be  taken  in  the  excavation  not  to  go  too  deep, 
and  in  the  fiUing-up  of  the  hollows  not  to  go  too  high  at  first ; 
it  is  better  to  add  a  little  more  material  in  the  hollows,  and  to 
take  off  a  Uttle  more  from  the  heights,  rather  than  have  work 
to  do  twice  over. 

The  beginning  of  a  catting  is  usually  made  where  the  exca- 
vation and  embankment  meet,  or  if  the  roadway  leads  along 
the  side  of  a  lull,  it  is  not  bad  practice  to  cat  notches  out  at 
regular  distances  all  along  thp  side  of  the  road  at  the  intended 
level.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  places  where  the  excavation 
of  one  side  forms  the  embankment  of  the  other ;  and  assuming 
the  hill  side  to  be  irregular,  with  probably  a  ravine  to  cross 
now  and  then,  some  judgment  is  required  in  laying  it  out  so 
that  the  excavation  and  embankments  may  balance  each  other, 
and  the  curve  and  gradients  be  also  in  accordance  with  what 
is  aimed  at.  Assuming  this  to  be  done  and  the  work  pro- 
gressing, it  would  be  well  to  consider  whether  any  of  the 
materials  found  in  the  excavation  can  be  turned  to  account. 
It  often  happens  that  stone  for  the  making  of  the  road  is 
found  in  such  places.  Where  this  is  the  case  it  is,  of  course, 
advisable  to  preserve  the  stone.  It  may  also  happen,  as  it 
very  often  does  in  gravelly  neighbourhoods,  that  the  only  stone 
for  such  purpose  is  met  with  in  the  valleys.  When  this  is  the 
case  it  is  weU  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any  on  the  line  that  is 
operated  upon,  and  if  so,  to  dig  it  out  before  the  place  is 
covered  up,  and  in  such  a  case  some  additional  fiUing-up  will 
be  requir^ ;  and  it  can  generally  be  managed.  It  is  well  to 
ascertain  before  the  job  is  commenced  where  gravel  is  found, 
especially  in  a  district  where  such  material  is  not  abundant. — 

J.  BOBBON.  

TOWN  ROSES. 
I  Livi  within  a  mile  of  the  centre  of  a  large  manuf  aoturing 
town  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  but  in  a  comparatively 
open  situation — say  a  house  and  garden  every  50  yards.  Orass 
grows  well  without  being  renewed ;  and  I  have  an  old  Blairii 
No.  2  Bose  whic^i  has  bloomed  well  for  several  years  in  ordi- 
nary garden  soil  and  on  a  south  wall.  Wishing  to  grow  Boses 
to  peg  down  in  a  bed,  I  have  had  an  open  border  dug  out 
from  15  to  18  inches  deep,  and  fiUed-in  with  small  chopped 
sods  from  an  old  loamy  pasture  (about  four  tons  of  sods  mixed 
with  two  tons  of  very  good,  well-rotted,  stable  manure).  I 
propose  planting  Provence,  Moss,  common  Cabbage,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  John  Hopper,  La  France,  S6nateur  YalBse,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Devoniensis,  Victor  Verdier,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Mrs.  Charles  Wood,  Madame  Vidot,  Due  de  Bohan,  Baronne 
Pr6vost,  G6n6ral  Jacqueminot,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Eugdne  Appert,  Prince  Camille  de  Bohan, 
Pierre  Netting,  Jules  Margottin,  Madame  Knorr,  Triomphe  de 
Bennes,  Anna  Alexieff,  Niphetos,  Xavier  Olibo,  Abel  Grand, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Common 
White  Moss,  Safrano,  and  Boule  de  Niege.  I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  will  criticise  the  above  and  suggest  any  alterations  you 
think  desirable.  Next  autumn  I  intend  making  a  second  bed 
if  this  succeed,  and  should  like  a  further  list  of  suitable  Boses 
for  the  purpose. — Town  Boss. 

[We  fear  Devoniensis,  Triomphe  de  Bennes,  Madame  Yidot, 
and  Niphetos  would  not  do  so  near  a  large  town  with  a  west- 
of-England  climate ;  and  Due  de  Bohan,  Pierre  Netting,  and 
Xavier  Olibo  would  be  doubtful,  though  all  three  beautiful 
Boses  if  they  succeed.  We  should  recommend,  amongst  others 
you  have  omitted,  Madame  C16mence  Joigneaux,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Countess  of  Oxford,  Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  Madame  CaUlat, 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Baronne  de  Maynard,  Madame  Victor 
Verier,  Enulie^Hausburg,  Dnpuy  Jamain,  M.  de  Montigny, 
Gloire  de  Vitry,  and  Berthe  Baron.  If  you  make,  another 
Bose  bed  next  year,  and  will  send  us  the  size  and  number  of 
Boses  you  intend  t9  plant,  we  shall  be  happy  to  famish  you 
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with  further  names,  as  there  are  several  good  Hoses  coming 
on  that  only  want  another  season's  trial  for  ns  to  be  able  to 
reeommend  them.  In  yonr  position  none  bnt  the  healthier  and 
stronger-growing  Boses  will  sncceed  ;  they  onght  to  be  on  the 
Manetti  stock  and  planted  deep,  so  as  to  peg  well.] 


CHOICE  GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS. 

No.  8. 
R.  FULGEKSd — This  seldom  exceeds  3  or  4  feet,  and  is  therefore 
qnite  within  the  range  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  It  is  a 
compact-growing  plant;  the  leaves  are  somewhat  small,  ob- 
tnsely  ovate,  and  dark  green ;  flowers  nnmerons,  bell-shaped, 
and  of  a  rich-glowing  crimson.  Native  of  the  Eastern  Hima- 
layas, at  an  elevation  of  some  13,000  feet.        :  i  <) 

R.  CALOPHTLLUM. — Another  dwarf-growing  species,  seldom 
exceeding  4  or  5  feet  in  height,  and  forming  a  mnch-branched 
and  handsome  plant.  Leaves  mediam-sized,  oblong-lanceo- 
late and  acuminate  in  shape,  coriacfous  in  texture,  and  shining 
deep  green  in  colour,  which,  however,  is  somewhat  obscured 
in  the  young  leaves  by  a  loose  short  tomentum.-  The  blooms 
are  produced  in  lax  corymbs,  each  flower  upwards  of  3  inches 
in  diameter,  pure  white,  sometimes  suffused  with  rosy  lilac  on 
the  outside,  and  always  deliciously  fragrant.  It  blooms  during 
April  and  May.    Native  of  Bhotan. 

R.  TUBiFLOBUH. — This  is  an  elegant  and  most  singular 
species,  attaining  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet.  The  foliage  is 
medium-Bized,  somewhat  lanceolate,  about  3  inches  long  by 
1  inch  in  breadth ;  colour  rich  bronze,  shaded  with  golden  yellow 
while  young,  but  changing  jwith  age  to  deep  green.  Flowers 
'*  tubular,  resembling  an  iEschynanthns,  and  reddish  purple 
in  colour."  It  blooms  late  in  spring  and  early  in  summer. 
Native  of  the  high  mountains  of  Java. 

R.  Macnabiana. — This*  is  a  dwarf,  dense,  much-branched 
plant  of  garden  origin,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  R.  ciliatum 
and  R.  Edg^orthii.  It  is  abundantly  furnished  with  medium- 
sized  rich  dark  green  leaves.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced, 
large,  of  good  substance,  very  showy,  and  soft  blush  white.  It 
blooms  during  the  spring  months. 

R.  ExixiuM. — In  its  natural  habitats  this  species  forms  a 
splendid  tree,  but  as  it  condescends  to  produce  its  lovely 
flowers  when  of  a  medium  size,  it  will  become  a  noble  object 
for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory.  The  leaves  are  very 
large,  measuring  from  12  to  15  or  more  inches  in  length ;  they 
are  very  blunt  at  the  apex,  and  so  broad  as  to  appear  almost 
round,  especially  upon  young  plants ;  they  are  coriaceous  in 
texture.  When  they  are  in  a  young  state  the  upper  surface  is 
covered  with  a  loose  tomentum,  which  falls  off  with  age, 
leaving  it  bright  green  above  ;  the  under  side  is  clothed  wilh  a 
do^e  eoft  chestnut  brown  tomentum.  It  seems  to  resemble 
R.  Falconeri  very  much,  and  the  large  white  flowers  are  also 
similar ;  the  flowers  are  upwards  of  2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
home  in  large  loose  corymbs  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen. 
Native  of  SUddm  Himalaya. 

R.  Keysii. — A  slender  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  4  feet  in 
height;  it  is  tolerably  compact  in  habit,  and  clothed  with 
narrow  lanceolate  dark  green  leaves.  The  clusters  of  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  long  and 
tubular,  reddish  scarlet  in  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Bhotan, 
and  is  often  found  in  the  snowy  regions. 

R.  WioHTii. — This  species  when  mature  attains  a  height  of 
9  or  10  feet.  The  leaves  are  some  4  inches  long,  lanceolate  in 
shape,  rich  shining  green  on  the  upper  side,  lighter  below, 
sometimes  ferruginous.  Flowers  large,  campanulate,  pale 
yellow  in  colour,  having  in  addition  a  blotch  of  chestnut 
brown  t)n  the  upper  segments,  and  freckled  with  small  rosy- 
pink  dots.  It  is  slightly  fragrant,  and  blooms  about  the 
month  of  May.     Native  of  Sikkim  Himalaya. 

R.  HouLVEiNENSE. — A  spoclcs  whlch  rcquiros  the  warm  end 
of  the  greenhouse.  It  is  a  compact  shrub,  furnished  with 
broadly  lanceolate-acuminate  leaves,  which  are  smooth,  cori- 
aceous, dark  green  on  the  upper  side,  paler  below.  Flowers  in 
terminal  umbels,  pure  white  saving  the  upper  lobes,  which  are 
tinted  pale  yellow.  It  blooms  during  midwinter.  Native  of 
the  Gerai  Mountains,  Moulmein,  at  5000  feet  elevation. 

B.  EENDBicKn. — This  is  a  rare  plant,  but  well  deserves  the 
attention  of  plant-growers  both  on  account  of  its  beauty  and 
hardy  constitution.  It  attains  a  height  of  about  6  feet  in  its 
native  habitats,  but  blooms  under  cultivation  in  a  young  state. 
In  habit  it  is  bushy  and  compact.  Leaves  verticillate,  lanceo- 
late in  shape,  with  slightly  undulated  edges.  The  clusters  of 
bloom  are  terminal;  the  individual  flowers  are  large,  and  deep  \ 


reddish  crimson  in  ooloor.    It  blooms  during  April  and  May. 
Native  of  Bhotan. 

R.  ABBOBEUM. — Thls  forms  a  noble  tree  for  a  large  oonser- 
vatory,  but  although  it  flowers  freely  when  of  medium  size,  it 
can  ozily  be  recommended  where  ample  ^ace  can  be  afforded 
it.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate-acute,  from  4  to  6  inches  in 
length,  deep  green  on  the  upper  side,  silvery  white  beneath* 
It  is  a  remarkably  showy  species ;  flowers  large,  rich'  bright 
scarlet,  dotted  with  black  on  the  upper  segments.  It  blooms 
during  February  and  March.    Native  of  Nepaul. 

R.  FOBMosuM. — An  elegant  much-branched  shrub,  densely 
clothed  with  dark  green  lanceolate-acute  leaves,  which  are 
about  1^  inch  in  length.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced,  and 
are  medium-sized,  white  tinged  with  reddish  pink.  It  blooms 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  lasting  a  long  time  in 
full  beauty.  This  species  is  also  known  in  gardens  by  the 
name  of  B.  Gibsoni.    Native  of  Nepaid. 

R.  Sestebianum. — This  is  a  most  desirable  hybrid  of  oompaet 
growth.  The  flowers  are  large,  pure  white  saving  the  upper 
segments,  which  are  spotted  with  yellow,  and  in  addition  deli- 
ciously fragrant.  It  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  coming  into  flower 
about  the  month  of  Apnl.  This  variety  is  the  result  of  s 
cross  between  R.  Edgworthii  and  R.  formosum. 

R.  Lobbii. — I  have  some  little  diffidence  about  introducing 
this  amongst  my  list  of  greenhouse  species  and  varieties,  as  it 
requires  almost  the  heat  of  an  intermediate  house.  U  its 
culture  be  therefore  attempted  in  the  greenhouse,  it  must  have 
the  snuggest  comer,  and  be  protected  from  cold  draughts.  It  is 
a  dwarf,  compact,  free-blooming  species,  producing  a  dense 
truss  of  flowers,  each  of  which  measures  upwards  of  3  inches 
in  diameter.  They  are  tubular,  with  a  spreading  limb,  the 
tube  being  curved  and  of  an  intens4  glowing  crimson  colour^ 
rendering  it  very  attractive.  It  blooms  during  October. 
Native  of  Borneo. 

R.  Blandfobdl£flobui[. — This  species  does  not  usually  form 
a  handsome  specimen,  but  its  flowers  are  so  distinct  and  besa- 
tiful  that  I  feel  that  it  must  be  included  in  this  enumeration. 
It  grows  along  the  ridges  of  the  mountains  in  Sikkim  and 
Eastern  Nepaul,  frequently  being  found  at  elevations  of  from 
10  to  12,000  feet,  where  its  maximum  height  seems  to  be 
about  6  or  8  feet.  The  leaves  are  about  2^  inches  long,  lan- 
ceolate-acute, and  coriaceous  in  texture.  Flowers  about  the 
same  length  as  the  leaves,  pendulous,  and  in  the  best  varieties 
rich  red,  in  others  there  is  a  considerable  admixture  of  green. 
It  blooms  during  spring  and  early  summer. 

R.  CAMPANULATUM. — ^A  bcautif  ul  but  variable  plant.  It  attains 
a  height  of  some  5  feet  or  more.  The  leaves  are  elliptic-oblong, 
deep  green  above,  but  clothed  beneath  with  a  dense  white  or 
ferruginous  tomentum.  The  flowers  are  large,  produced  in 
great  profusion,  and  disposed  in  corymbose  clusters,  soft  pink» 
changing  to  white,  and  having  the  upper  segments  spotted 
with  purple.  It  blooms  in  April  and  May.  Native  of  NepaoL 
R.  CAMPANULATUM  Wallichii. — In  general  'habit  this  plant 
resembles  the  species.  It  differs,  however,  in  the  dense  tomen- 
tum of  the  leaves  being  entirely  wanting,  and  also  in  its 
flowers  being  destitute  of  the  purple  spots  which  are  so  oon- 
Bpicuous  upon  the  upper  segments  of  the  type.  It  is  a  vexy 
handsome  form,  which  blooms  during  May. 

R.  Pbince  op  Wales. — This  is  a  hybrid  of  great  beauty^ 
produced  between  R.  retusum  and  R.  javanicum.  The  colour 
is  rich  bright  orange,  in  this  respect  resembling  R.  javanioum^ 
whilst  its  long  tubular  blooms  show  its  affinity  to  R.  retusnm. 
It  is  a  compact-habited  shrub,  clothed  with  glaucous  leaves,, 
and  blooming  in  great  profusion  during  the  spring  months. 

With  the  above  variety  I  shall  close  my  enumeration,  and  I 
trust  these  brief  notes  may  have  the  effect  desired,  for  amateozs 
who  discard  or  neglect  the  culture  of  greenhouse  Rhododen- 
drons are  banishing  some  of  the  brightest  gems  of  the  floral 
world  from  their  houses. 

In  addition  to  the  kinds  named  there  are  some  veiy  hand- 
soifle- flowered  hybrids,  which  are  now,  however,  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  They  were  produced  by  a  very  intimate  friend  of  the 
writer,  and  named  by  him  R.  anreulh  ;  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  varieties  all  extremely  beautiful,  their  flowers  vary- 
ing between  yellow,  buff,  and  orange ;  they  are  the  lesnlta  of 
crossbreeding  between  Azalea  sinensis  and  a  Rhododendron^ 
but  with  what  species  of  the  latter  genus  we  are  left  totally  in 
the  dark,  my  friend  having  carried  the  secret  to  the  grave  with 
him.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  particular  strain 
was  a  break  in  quite  a  new  direction,  and  would  have  donht- 
less  led  to  the  origin  of  a  fine  class  of  flowers  for  green- 
house or  conservatory  decoration,  and,  singular  to  reb^,  ne 
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hylndiMn  up  to  the  present  time  haye  been  able  to  prodnoe 
a  nmilar  yariety,  or  to  disoover  the  miMing  link. — ^Expbbto 


NEW  BOOK. 

The  Gladiolut ;  its  History ^  CuUivatioiit  and  Exhibition,  By 
the  Bay.  H.  Hontwood  Dombbain,  BJl.,  <&c.  London: 
li.  Beeye  ^  Go. 

Whzn  we  were  young — that  'b  a  few  years  Binee— an  ezpe- 
ziMioed  pnblisher,  jast  gone  to  his  rest,  said  to  ns,  **  If  yon 
want  a  thing  well  done,  get  a  parson  whose  hobby  it  is  to  do 
it.'*  Bzperienoe  has  confirmed  the  soundness  of  our  friend's 
;  we  rejoice  in  haying  the  aid  of  many  *'  parsons,"  and 
one  of  them  but  makes  us  feel  the  aid  is  powerful.  The 
l>ook  before  as  is  another  proof.  We  haye  for  some  years, 
amongst  other  subjects,  had  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Dombrain's 
fcnowiedge  and  judgment  on  the  Gladiolus,  and  in  the  little 
■poluiie  before  us  is  gathered  together  and  concentrated  his 
information  relatiye  to  his  fayourite  flower.  It  is  brief,  prac- 
tioal,  uid  trustworthy,  and  we  recommend  it  to  eyery  reader 
^rbo  wishes  to  grow  the  Gladiolus  welL 

The  preface  begins  with — 

It  is  impossible  to  be  poetical  in  writing  on  the  Gladiolus,  for 
it  would  be  as  difficult  to  find  a  rhyme  for  it  as  for  i>orringer.  I 
cazmot  be  sentimental — ^no  lover  could  call  his  inamorata,  My 
Oladiolus.  To  be  learned  is  out  of  the  question ;  the  ancients  did 
not  know  it,  and  so  I  cannot  cog  a  list  of  quotations  from  Homer 
•downwards ;  I  haye,  therefore,  only  aimed  to  be  praoticaL 

We  must  pause  to  object,  that  it  is  true  no  male  loyer  would 
•eompare  his  chosen  one  to  this  flower,  but  the  chosen  one 
might  be  proud  to  call  her  "young  man"  "  My  Gladiolus." 
Tall,  stately,  brilliant,  warlike,  how  we  should  be  exhilirated 
by  being  called,  even  now,  The  Gladioli.  But  we  must  recover 
our  equanimity,  and  we  will  quote  only  the  history  of  the 
flower  from  Mr.  Dombrain's  pages,  and  cordially  recommend 
them  to  our  readers  for  the  detaUs  of  culture  and  exhibition. 

No  flower  has  so  rapidly  gained  for  itself  a  prominent  position 
in  the  florist's  estimation  as  the  Gladiolus.  While  the  grower 
of  Auriculas  can  win  prizes  with  flowers  that  were  in  growth 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  and  the  Kose-grower  can  gaze  on 
the  as  yet  unsurpassed  form  of  Coupe  d'H6b6,  or  Charles  Law- 
son  ;  nay,  can  revel  in  the  fragrance  of  the  old  Cabbage,  which 
was  introduced  three  centuries  a^o,  the  growth  of  the  Gladiolus 
as  a  florists'  flower  is  a  matter  of  about  twenty  years ;  while  so 
great  is  the  improvement  that  has  been  of  late  years  made  in  it, 
thi^  if  we  were  to  take  the  names  of  the  flowers  in  the  winning 
stands  at  our  great  metropolitan  shows,  we  should  not  find  on 
them  any  flowers  of  more  than  seven  or  eight  years'  standing. 
In  the  "Flower  Garden,"  a  very  complete  repository  of  florists' 
flowers,  to  which  I  now  often  myself  refer, — pubUshed  in  1860, 
— no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  Gladiolus  save  as  a  border 
flower ;  yet  so  rapidly  has  it  improved,  indeed  X  may  also  say 
through  the  exertions  of  one  man,  Mons.  Souchet,  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  that  it  has  acquired  a  size,  completeness  of  form,  and 
grandeur  of  appearance,  that  make  it  a  formidable  rival  of  all 
other  autumnal  flowers ;  occupying  less  space  than  the  DahUa 
or  HdUyhock,  it  rivals  them  both  in  the  brillianoy  and  variety 
of  its  colouring,  and  on  an  exhibition  table  is  by  most  persons 
fitreferred  to  either. 

The  Gladiolus  has  a  corm,  similar  in  form  to  that  of  the 
Crocus,  and  as  far  as  the  individual  corm  is  concerned,  is  an 
annual,  that  which  is  planted  dying  every  year,  and  new  ones 
being  formed  above  the  old  corm,  from  which  they  have  to  be 
separated  at  the  time  of  taking  up.  It  might  seem  to  be  super- 
fluous to  mention  this,  but  that  I  have  met  with  at  least  two 
growers  who  seemed  to  be  in  happy  ignorande  of  this  fact,  al- 
though how  they  could  have  ever  taken  up  a  number  and  not 
seen  it  I  cannot  understand.  For  a  number  of  years  some 
«pecies  have  been  grown  as  border  flowers,  notably  G.  cardi- 
jmlis,  introduced  about  1789,  and  G.  ramosus,  about  1840.  But 
the  present  race  is  the  offspring  of  varied  and  repeated  inter- 
crossing between  natalensis  or  psittacinus,  and  oppositiflorus, 
and  especially  of  Gandavensis.  Gandavensis  was  a  seedling 
from  psittacinus,  and  originated  at  Ghent,  in  the  same  way  that 
that  very  handsome  border  flower  Brenchleyensis  was  origi- 
nated some  twenty-eight  years  ago  at  Brenchley,  in  Kent,  by 
Mr.  Hooker,  whose  son  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  the 
Crystal  Palade  lately.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  me  when  it 
waa  raised,  but  he  could  not.  I  remember,  however,  very  dis- 
tinctly obtaining  a  bulb  of  it  in  1847,  at  Canterbury. 

So  hbtely  as  the  year  1850  hardly  any  mention  is  made  in  the 
*'  Florist "  of  any  varieties  save  those  of  the  ramosus  section ; 
and  in  an  article  on  them  in  that  Work  for  1851,  where  one  of 
the  ramosus  section,  Von  Gagern,  is  figured,  the  writer  says 
three  of  the  most  beautiful  are  those  now  sold  by  the  trade 


under  the  names  of  floribundus,  Gandavensis.  and  Brenchley- 
ensis. Cominff  on  to  the  year  1869,  about  which  period  I  think 
Mr.  Standish  became  a  grower  of  them  at  Bagshot  (at  any  rate 
in  that  year  he  exhibited  a  good  stand  of  them  at  the  Crystal 
Palace),  Berthe  Habourdin  was  selected  for  illustration  as  being 
one  of  the  best  then  in  cultivation ;  and  in  a  list  taken  from  his 
catalogue  I  find  recommended  as  amongst  the  best,  such  kinds 
as  Madame  Binder,  Vesta,  Don  Juan,  Dr.  Andr6,  &c.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  only  thirteen  years  ago ;  and  let 
anyone  take  these  varieties  and  compare  them  with  such  kinds 
as  Madame  Desportes,  Norma,  Horace  Vemet,  Phoebus,  &c., 
and  can  he  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  advance  of  late  years 
has  gone  at  an  accelerated  pace  ?  .  People  oftentimes  complain 
when  new  varieties  of  florists'  flowers  are  brought  out,  that 
there  is  great  sameness ;  in  fact,  no  improvement  whatever ; 
but  I  have  always  found  that  the  best  way  to  answer  such  state- 
ments  is  to  give  up  the  point,  so  far  as  any  individual  flower  is 
concerned,  but  at  the  same  time  to  ask  the  objectors  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that,  although  such  things  are  said,  yet  when  an 
exhibitor  desires  to  select  the  most  taking  varieties,  he  so  fre- 
quently has  to  select  the  varieties  of  the  last  few  years ;  and 
that  when  we  come  to  compare  the  drawings  by  the  same  artist, 
the  difference  is  so  venr  striking  between  those  figured  a  dozen 
years  ago  and  those  figured  now.  The  improvement  in  each 
year  may  not  be  so  very  remarkable,  but  it  is  appreciable,  and 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  the  strides  made  strike  ua 
very  forcibly. 

The  proper  pronunciation  of  the  word  is  always  a  puzzle.  I 
have  heard  of  a  horticultural  society  which  always  Kepf  it,  aa 
the  Frenchman  did  his  one  snipe,  to  afford  sport  when  other 
subjects  ^conversation  flagged.  By  right  it  ought  to  be,  I 
think,  Gladiolus,  all  short,  as  if  spelt  Gladjons  ;  perhaps  the 
next  most  correct  form  would  be  Gladiolus,  and  the  one  which 
it,  I  suppose,  retains,  is  the  worst  of  three.  Gladiolus. 

The  one  person  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  many  valu- 
able varieties  of  the  Gladiolus  at  present  in  cultivation  is 
M.  Souchet,  of  Fontainebleau.  It  is  now,  I  believe,  forty-five 
years  since  he  first  attempted  their  cultivation,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  progress  nuide  by  him  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  previous  tnirty-five.  I 
well  remember,  many  years  ago,  a  friend  coming  to  me  with  a 
number  of  a  gardening  journal  in  his  hand,  and  pointing  to  a 
figure  of  a  now  Gladiolus,  "  Don  Juan,"  which  had  been  just 
then  introduced,  asking;  me  if  it  was  possible  to  imagine  anything 
finer  than  it — and  yet  what  a  poor  thing  it  is  now.  The  extent 
to  which  M.  Souchet  cultivates  them  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact,  that  not  only  are  all  or  nearly  all  the  new  varieties  which 
come  to  us  from  France,  his  seedlings,  but  nearly  all  the  bulbs 
also  are  crown  by  him.  The  French  growers  find  that  it 
answers  their  purpose  better  to  obtain  them  from  him,  and 
hence  the  whole  of  his  growth  passes  into  their  hands.  Messrs. 
Vilmorin  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Charles  Verdier.  fils,  Eugdne  Verdier, 
and  Loise,  are,  I  believe,  the  houses  to  which  they  are  supplied. 
His  chief  cultivations  are  not  now  at  Fontainebleau ;  the  hotnesa 
of  the  soil,  and  the  vicinity  to  the  forest,  which  subjects  him  to 
the  attacks  of  the  grub  of  the  cockchafer,  the  "  ver  blanc  " 
which  French  nurserymen  dread  so  much,  has  led  him  to  re- 
move them  chiefiy  to  Montereau,  and  there  many  acres  are 
devoted  to  their  culture.  M.  Souchet  does  not,  I  believe,  hybri- 
dise to  any  extent,  but  trusts  to  the  operation  being  peiiormed 
by  insects. 

The  example  set  by  M.  Souchet  was,  about  the  year  1859, 
followed  by  that  most  active  and  persevering  hybndiser,  Mr. 
Standish,  then  4iying  at  Bagshot,  and  was  foUowed-up  by  him 
on  thoroughly  scientific  principles  for  some  years ;  when,  finding 
the  soil  of  his  nursery  not  suitable  for  their  growth,  and  being 
then  intent  on  removing  to  his  preseut  nnrsery  at  Ascot,  he 
abandoned  their  culture  for  other  and  larger  matters,  not  before, 
however,  he  had  raised  some  fine  seedlings.  I  well  remember  a 
"  John  Standish,"  which  for  brilliancy  of  colour  has  never  been 
surpassed,  but  which  was  unfortunately  lost ;  while  others,  such 
as  Eleanor  Norman  (very  like  Eurydice),  Handle  Jackson,  and 
John  Davis  were  flowers  of  good  form  and  character.  They 
were,  however,  never  widely  distributed,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  which  I  retain  for  "  auld  lang  syne,"  I  do  not 
think  any  of  them  now  remain  in  cultivation.  Of  late  Mr.  Stan- 
dish's  predilection  for  them  has  revived,  and  he  hopes  by  the 
infusion  of  the  blood  of  G.  cruentu3,  a  species  introduced  by  Mr. 
William  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  to  oriprinate  a  new  race.  The  largest 
English  raiser,  however,  is  Mr.  Kelway,  of  Langport,  in  Somer- 
set, who  may  be  called  the  Souchet  of  England.  In  his  exhibi- 
tion beds  last  season  he  planted  3500  bulbs,  and  in  his  store  beds 
800,000 1  All  who  have  attended  our  metropolitan  and  many  of 
our  provincial  shows  know  what  splendid  stands  of  Gladiolus  he 
exhioits,  most  of  them  being  his, own  seedlings.  A  pubUshed 
catalogue  of  them  which  I  have  now  before  me  contains,  I  shoxdd 
imagine,  names  and  descriptions  of  at  least  five  hundred  seed- 
lings, and  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  very 
many  of  them.  Mr.  Douglas,  the  intelligent  gardener  of  F.  Whit- 
'  bourn,  Esq.,  of  Loxford  Hall,  Hford,  has  luso  exhibited  some 
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Tmi  gmiai,  althongh  now  relieved  □(  many  of  the  speoie* 
that  lormerl;  swelled  ita  nutki,  is  still  ■  large  one  m  Tegards 
both  the  cnmber  of  the  tpeolea  ind  of  the  Tarietiee.     Uofortn- 
tiately  the  majority  piodnce 
only  Bm»U  flo««n,  snd  ood- 
wqtteDtly  cannot  t)e  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  an 
amateur  in  sooh   a  limited 
number   at    here    selected. 
Some,  nererthelesa,  deMrre 
tobeinereryeoUactionj  and 
wlMn  the  fine  kinds  which 
■re    still    unknown   in    onr 

Elant  homes  ahall  hare  bean 
roDght  home  in  a  hving 
state,  the  genns  will,  I  am 
■me,  beoomd  mnch  more  pop- 
nlar  amongst  Orchid- groweis 
than  it  hu  hitherto  been. 

Uaiillaiias  are  axtremely 
easy  to  grow.  They  should 
be  potted  in  fibnmi  p«at  and 
sphagnmn  moss,  in  aboat  , 
eqnal  parts,  and  reqniie  an 
abundant  supply  ot  moisture 
both  to  the  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere  daring  the  grow- 
ing eeason,  but  less  will  be 
required  afterwards.  They 
should  not,  boweTer,  be  Biib- 
jeoted  to  a  severe  period  of 
drought. 

H.  TBNDSU.— ^Vho  does 
not  love  white  flowers  daring 
the  wjnt«r  7  None  of  my 
fair  readen  will  answer  in  the 
negative,  I  am  sure.  Well, 
in  this  plant  yoa  have  a 
perfect  gem.  The  flowers 
•re  boroe  singly  upon  long 
■capes :  they  are  very  large, 
pure  enowy  white,  bearing 
two  blotchee  of  crimson  on 
the  lip.  The  flowers  ap- 
pear about  November,  and 
ooutiuue  to  grow  up  from  the 
bass  ot  the  paeadobulbs  tor 
■boat  two  monthi ;  uid  ■■ 
they  last  in  their  full  beanty 
either  upon  the  plant  or 
when  placed  in  a  vase  in  the 
drawing-room,  they  oannot 
ful  to  please  even  ue  most  taatidiooi.  The  plant  u  a  native 
ot  New  Grenada. 

M.  LDTBD-u-Bl. — A  fine,  handsome,  evergreen  plant,  with 
■toot  pseudobulbs  and  broad  dark  green  leaves.  The  flowers 
in  ths  beet  variety  are  very  large ;  they  stand  erect  upon  abort 
scapes,  the  ground  oolonr  bung  creamy  white  saffased  with 
blotches  ot  tawny  orange.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  great 
abaudance  during  spring  and  early  in  sommer,  and  Ireqoently 
again  towards  antumn. — Eipxbto  Cbzdb. 

VERBENA  CnLTURE. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that]  of  late  years  the  Tetbena 
hae  almost  entirely  lost  ihe  prond  position  which  it  onoe  held 
amongst  bedding  plants ;  in  this  neigbbonrhood  it  has  alt  but 
disappeared.  Notwithstanding  the  ms^y  argnmente  against 
its  culture  as  a  aselul  bedder,  I  still  think  Purple  King  worthy 
of  a  prominent  place  in  our  flower  gardens.  It  is  an  old  pro- 
verb, and  no  doubt  a  true  one,  that  a  burned  child  dresds  the 
flre.  but  until  Purple  Ring  deceive  me  I  will  always  advocate 
its  eause,  and  will  not  even  discard  it  lot  a  season's  failure, 
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should  such  ooour.    I  am  aware  that  a  great  many  gi 

diaoarded  the  Verbena  a  tew  ysors  ago,  when  what  ia  wall 
known  aa  the  Verbena  disease  waa  ao  prevalent  all  ovar  tha 
conntry.  I  am  equally  well  aware  that  many  more  peopla 
have  disoarded  it  when  the  whole  fault  rested  with  their  own 
inattention  or  improper  treatment.  The  remark  of  an  old 
gardener  a  short  tune  ago  strikes  me  at  the  preamit  miMnsnt, 
'■  that  people  get  tired  even  of  a  good  thing." 

I  will  endeavour  in  the  first  place  to  point  out  what  I  think 
to  be  the  prinoipal  oanae  of  fulure,  and  in  the  neit  plaoa  I 
shall   deaeiibe  my  own  mode  of  treatment,   by  which  anj  i 

ntunber  of  plants  may  be  raised  with  very  humble  meona. 

I  sh^  begin  with  antomn 
propagation,  say  September, 
which  ia  a  favoarita  tinta 
with  most  people.  A  hotbed 
ia  made  for  Uie  porpoae  ot 
■triking  the  reqairad  nombac 
ot  cuttings.  The  pota  ca 
pans  are  drained,  and  ■  soil 
oonsisting  of  leaf  monld  and 
sand,  very  olten  two  parta 
ot  the  latter  to  one  ot  the 
former,  isnsed.  The  cuttings 
are  inserted  and  strike  freely 
enough,  and  ore  rapidly  bard- 
eued  off  and  placed  on  the 
oool  shelf  ol  a  greenhonae  f  ol 
their  winter  quarters.  Sue]) 
treatment  seldom  tome  out 
well.  The  cuttings  have  too 
short  a  time  to  establiall 
themselves  in  their  pots  be- 
fore winter ;  they  have  hnn* 
grj  soil  to  live  in  ;  their  wood 
has  no  chance  of  being  ma- 
tured owing  to  late  propaga- 
tion, and  consequently  thay 
are  liable  to  be  attacked  tij 
mildew,  green  fiy,  ific,  beforo 
the  following  spring.  If  thef 
even  do  outlive  the  vrinter^ 
vre  cannot  expect  a  healthy 
offspring  from  an  nnhealU^ 

I  will  now  describe  my  owa 
system,  which  ia  as  follow*^ 
Not  later  than  the  first  or 
second  week  ot  August  hava- 
a  alight  hotbed  prepared,  anA 
in  it  place  the  pots  or  paoa 
oontaining  the  cuttings:  in 
eight  or  ten  daya  the  lattev 
wm  be  struck.     I  then  hav» 
a    nnmber   of    earthenware 
pans   properly  drained,  and 
a  good  strong  compost  oon- 
sisting ot  loam,  a  little  leaf 
monld  and  sand,  and  some 
bone    droppings      (a    spent 
Moshroom   bed   is    capital)', 
thoroughly  mixed  together,  and  ot  the  same  heat  as  the  bed 
in  which  the  plants  have  been  growing ;  the  rooted  cutting! 
are  transplanted  into  those  earthenware  pane,  tbe  soil  preased 
rather  firmly,  and  they  are  returned  to  the  bed  from  which 
the;  were  token.    A  slight  sprinkling  ot  water,  and  ahade  in 
case  of  sun,  will  be  all  that  is  nsoeesary ;  and  in  a  few  days  the 
plants  will  be  tonnd  to  be  growing  well,  and  may  be  gradually 
hardened  oft  and  placed  full  in  the  sun  to  benefit  by  eiposure 
to  light  and  air.      When  housing  time  arrives  they  will  be 
found  to  be  sturdy  little  fellows,  hard  as  nails,  and  oapaUe  of 
standing  any  winter  in  a  Fea(ji  house  or  greenhouse.     The 
advantage  of  plants  so  treated  will  be  evident  enongh  to  anyone 
having  the  slightest  notion  ot  raising  a  few  plants  tor  tbeil 
flower  garden. 

About  the  middle  of  Febmarj  it  will  be  time  to  le-introdnoe 
the  plants  to  heat,  say  an  early  vinery.  When  the  pLanta 
begin  to  moke  fresh  growth  pive  manoie  water  twice  a-wed, 
it  will  greatly  invigorate  them.  Pots  or  pans,  and  material 
for  propagating,  should  be  pnt  in  beat  at  tbe  same  time,  so 
that  the  cuttings  may  receive  no  check.  I  always  grow  niy 
Verbenas  in  boxes,  and  find  I  can  manage  to  keep  olean  phtnts  j 
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with  more  caso  than  when  f^rown  in  small  pota.  I  have  as  yet; 
said  nothiu^'  about  tho  hotbed  or  propagating  pit.  The  former 
is  my  own  favoarite,  but  a  rathor  dangerous  playmate  for 
am*tears  to  attempt  early  work  with.  I  have  seen  whole 
batches  destroyed,  when  a  little  pebble  under  each  sash,  to 
allow  the  soperfluoaa  steam  to  escape,  or  perhaps  the  pots  raiHcd 
oat  of  the  planning  material  when  the  heat  was  Ux)  strong, 
might  have  navod  them.  Drooping  loaves  with  a  stewed  ap- 
pearance denote  the  latter  evil. 

^  One  more  remark  before  concluding.  Do  not  waste  hours 
listlessly  in  making  cuttings ;  when  cut-ofT  the  plants  they  are 
ready  for  insertion,  without  stripping  of  leaves  and  cutting  at 
Joints.  The  groat  secret  in  Verbena  culture  is  to  guard  against 
sadden  checks ;  it  is  neglecting  these  little  things  which  rains 
many  promising  lots,  and  which  ends  in  complete  or  comparative 
failare.  Verbenas  may  also  be  grown  to  great  advantage  for 
greenhouse  decoration.  For  out- door  work  I  only  grow  Purple 
King,  Crimson  King,  and  Mrs.  Ilolford.  Tho  former  two  are 
so  well  known  for  their  bedding  qualities  as  to  need  no  com- 
ment.—Tui:  GAnDEyEB,  lUfbij  Hall,  LirerpooL 


LOW   NIGHT  TEMPERATURE  IN  HOTHOUSES. 

We  have  only  to  go  to  the  school  of  Nature  to  learn  most 
omnistakeably,  from  tho  nocturnal  fall  of  temperature,  how 
erroneoas  is  tho  practice  of  hard  firing  to  maintain  high  night 
temperature,  even  in  tho  case  of  those  plants  which  in  thoir 
native  habitats  are  subject  to  the  most  intense  sun  and  the 
highest  degree  of  tropical  heat,  and  where  the  variation  between 
the  sweltering  heat  of  day  and  tho  chilliness  of  night  is  most 
forcibly  experienced.  Somo  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  tell 
us  that  Naturo  is  not  now  marching  according  to  primeval  law 
and  order  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects.  This,  however, 
woald  bo  •'  drawing  the  subject  a  little  too  fine  '•  in  reference 
to  the  case  in  point.  True,  the  most  successful  horticultural 
practice  does  not  invariably  homologate  the  teachings  of  Nature, 
bat  it  does  corroborate  what  wo  are  taught  in  thcso  nocturnal 
variations ;  and  surely  it  is  not  necessary,  at  this  era  of  horti- 
cultare,  to  point  out  how  erroneous  is  the  artificial  applica- 
tion in  excess  of  tho  stimulating  power  of  heat  throughout  tho 
Long  hoars  of  dai'kncss  of  a  British  winter  night.  The  ex> 
periencod  cultivator,  at  any  rate,  knows  well  that  such  a  com- 
bioAtion  of  circumstances  is  productive  only  of  debility,  and 
the  utter  want  of  that  stamina  in  plants  which  is  only  attain- 
able under  a  corresponding  amount  of  light  and  sunshine,  with 
which  we  are  never  favoured  in  this  country  during  our  season 
of  early  forcing. 

If  plants  are  kept  continuously  at  a  high  pitch  of  excitability 
by  the  stimulating  a^'oncy  of  heat,  irrespective  of  the  variations 
of  day  and  night — of  light  and  darkness — their  whole  system 
becomes  impaired ;  and  Nature  has  provided  against  such  a 
result,  not  only  by  the  less  sudden  variation  of  summer  and 
winter,  rainy  seasons  and  dry  ones,  when  a  long  season  of 
activity  is  following  by  a  long  repose,  but  by  the  more  sudden 
variation  from  a  high  temperature  by  day  with  light,  to  com- 
parative coolness  by  night  with  darkness.  Were  it  possible  to 
reverse  this  order  of  things  for  a  single  month,  when  plants 
are  in  full  tide  of  growth — could  we  have  light  and  a  low  tem- 
perature, darkness  and  excessive  heat — ^we  should  loam  a  lesson 
from  the  appearance  of  the  vegetable  world  that  would  impress 
us  with  the  beneficence  and  wisdom  of  Nature's  order  of  things, 
and  would  teach  us  a  groat  and  lasting  lesson  in  early  forcing 
if  in  nought  else. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  intention  to  enter  into  tho  nature 
and  result)  of  the  distinct  functional  operations  of  plant-life 
by  day  and  night.  Our  object,  and  all  that  is  possible  for  us, 
is  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  which  we  hope  may  stimulate  our 
young  and  inexperienced  readers  to  study  vegetable  physiology 
— ^the  structure  and  ftmctions  of  plants ;  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  we  can  direct  them  to  a  better  authority  than  Dr.  Lind- 
ley,  in  his  "  Theory  of  Horticulture."  Suffice  it  here  to  say, 
that  in  the  absence  of  sunshine  at  night,  there  is  a  cessation 
in  plants  of  that  evaporating  and  decomposing  process  by 
which  plant  food  is  perfected  and  rendered  fit  for  augmenting 
in  a  proper  manner  the  growth  of  plants  and  trees ;  and  that 
all  excess  of  heat  at  night,  in  the  absence  of  these  processes, 
which  are  dependant  on  light,  only  tends  to  gorge  the  system 
with  an  overdose  of  crude  sap,  producing  a  mere  attenuation 
of  imperfect'  and  unfruitful  growth,  which  by  day  does  not 
bear  tW  strain  of  sunshine  in  a  manner  so  as  to  result  in  the 
prodaotion  of  wood  and  foliage,  flowers  and  fruits,  of  which 
pboits  are  capable  when  subject  to  that  nootornal  repose  which 


is  as  necessary  to  plants  as  it  is  to  animal  life.  Hence  all  ex- 
perienced forcers  of  early  flowers  and  fruits  avoid  high  night 
temperatures  when  the  days  are  short  and  dull,  and  endeavour, 
on  tho  contrary,  to  do  the — what  may  be  termed — hard  forc- 
ing by  day  with  light.  Experience  has  taught  that  the  growth 
that  is  squeezed  out  in  midwinter  with  a  high  temperature  is 
soft  and  flabby  to  a  degree  that  will  not  bear  with  impunity 
that  sunshine  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  it  to  a 
proper  state  of  tissue. 

The  too  common  practice  of  fixing  rigidly  any  given  tempe- 
rature in  hothouses,  irrespective  of  the  state  of  the  external 
atmosphere,  wo  regard  as  bad  practice,  and,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned  ourselves,  we  invariably  fix  the  range  of  temperature 
over  at  least  5 '  or  T\  according  to  the  coldness  or  mildness  of 
the  weather.  This  not  only  saves  fuel,  but  it  is  better  for  the 
plants  than  highly-heated  surfaces.  Moreover,  we  have  cause 
to  regard  tho  fluctuation  of  the  thermometer,  even  in  steady 
w^cather,  with  much  more  complacency  than  we  did  at  one 
time.  And  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  from  whence  such  rigid 
lessons  as  to  heat  have  been  le&rned.  We  have  several  corre- 
spondents in  the  tropics  who  have  remarked  to  us  that  if  cul- 
tivators of  tropical  Orchids  at  home  saw  how  amazingly  they 
luxuriate  with  tbe  night  temperature  frequently  below  40°, 
they  would  not  be  so  careful  about  high  night  temperatures. 
There  is,  however,  another  side  to  this  question.  We  know 
that  the  Peach  sometimes  gets  killed  with  a  British  frost, 
while  it  stands  that  of  tho  United  States  with  impunity,  owing 
to  the  more  thorough  maturity  that  the  wood  attains  under  an 
American  sun.  Tho  samo  may  no  doubt  be  applicable  to  even 
many  Orchids.  This,  however,  teaches  us  that  it  is  not  from 
wide  differences  of  temperatures  in  the  twonty-four  hours  that 
plants  suffer,  but  that  it  is  much  more  from  unnatural  growth 
in  the  absence  of  light. 

Thero  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  question  well  worthy  of 
discussion  while  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  price  of  coal 
nearly  tripled  within  the  last  two  years,  and  that  the  hours  of 
darkness  are  those  in  which  most  money  can  be  saved  or 
wasted  in  connection  with  our  practice  in  maintaining  night 
temperaturos.  It  is  therefore  from  this,  as  well  as  from  o^er 
points  of  view,  that  we  would  invite  further  discussion  on  the 
subject.  The  tendency  of  the  present  generation  of  gardeners 
has  been  to  recede  from  the  night  temperatures  advocated  by 
those  who  have  gon^  before  them ;  and  our  conviction  is,  that 
there  are  yet  some  steps,  not  only  within  the  limits  of  safety, 
but  to  be  attended  with  improved  culture  in  many  things. 
The  subject  has  many  sides  in  practice,  and  a  change  in  this 
calls  for  change  more  or  less  in  other  conditions  as  well. — 
{The  Gardener.) 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Vuitch  Memorial  Trustees,  held  on  the 
oth  inst.,  it  was  resolved  *'  That  the  Veitch  Memorial  Prize  be 
offered  triennially,  commencing  with  the  present  year;  and 
that  until  the  fund  reaches  the  amount  of  £1000,  the  interest 
accruing  in  the  two  intervening  years  be  added  thereto.*'  It 
was  also  resolved  "  That  steps  be  taken  to  procure  designs  for 
a  Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  with  the  view  of  having  the  same 
executed  for  use,  if  possible,  at  the  forthcoming  Show  of  the 
hoyal  Horticultural  Society  at  Bath,"  it  being  an  instruction 
to  the  Trustees  that  an  inexpensive  medal  should  accompany 
the  money  prizes  distributed. 

The  sale  of  Orchids,  Palms,  and  other  plants,  which 

is  to  take  place  at  Manley  Hall,  near  Manchester,  next  month, 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  noteworthy  that  has  recently 
occurred.  It  will  continue  for  seven  days,  and  there  are  more 
than  1600  lots. 

We  learn  from  the  Jounial  of  Botany  that  Dr.  Ebnbt, 


of  Caracas,  has  been  named  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
to  fill  the  chair  of  botany  in  the  University  of  C^acas,  where 
natural  history  has  hitherto  never  been  taught.  He  is  like- 
wise commissioned  with  the  foundation  and  management  of  a 
small  botanic  garden  and  the  correspondent  botanic  museum. 
For  the  garden  he  will  have  the  two  large  yards  of  the  Uni- 
versity building,  both  together  1300  square  metres  large,  which 
will  give  about  600  square  metres  available  ground  for  planting. 

On  Thursday  last  an  important  sale  of  Obchids, 

chiefly  the  property  of  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  took  place 
at  Mr.  Stevens's  rooms.  The  total  amount  realised  was  £933. 
A  fine  plant  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  brought  £10,  Oncidiam 
tigrinum  from  £4  to  £20,  Odontoglossum  Bossii  majus,  with 
thirty-five  bulbs,  £5  15«. ;  Adiantum  farleyense,  with  thirty 
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irondfl,  belonging  to  a  well-known  exhibitor,  brought  £10 ;  and 
the  splendid  Onoidium  macranthom,  £9. 

A  CATALOGUE  ifi  printed  by  M.  Kodemboorg,  head-gar- 
dener, and  M.  £.  Morren,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
belonging  to  the  Uniyersity  of  Li6ge,  of  upwards  two  hundred 
species  of  the  interesting  order  Bbomiliacejs  cultivated  in  it — 
an  evidence  of  the  zeal  with  which  scientific  botany  is  pursued 
in  some  quarters  on  the  Continent. — {Nature.) 


ON  THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  CLARIFIED 

AND  UNCLARIFIED  SEWAGE. 

The  following  paper  by  Mr.  William  Paul,  F.R.H.S.,  Wal- 
tham  Cross,  was  read  before  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  at  the  meeting  at  Brighton  last  year : — 

I  T\KE  it  as  a  good  sign  of  the  times  that  the  sewage  question 
is  engaging  the  attention  of  some  of  the  first  and  most  earnest 
minds  in  the  country.  Every  individaal  in  England  is  interested 
in  it  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  to  householders  of  limited 
means  it  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  from  a  monetary  point 
of  view.  Our  sewage  must  be  enectually  got  rid  of  at  whatever 
cost.  We  live  by  breathing  as  well  as  by  eating  and  drinking, 
and  our  sewage  cannot  any  longer  be  allowed  to  pollute  the  air 
we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink,  therebv  increasing  the 
death-rate  among  the  weakly  and  enervating  the  strong.  If  we 
can  dispose  of  it  at  small  cost,  ratepayers  will  be  charged  low 
rates ;  if  only  at  great  cost,  high  rates  ;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween high  rates  and  low  rates  is  equivalent  to  the  difference 
between  ease  and  anxiety,  comfort  and  hardships,  in  thousands 
of  English  homes. 

Rut  I  am  not  here  to-day  to  enter  into  all  the  bearings  of  this 
wide  and  difficult  nuestion,  but  merely  to  state  my  views  of  the 
value  of  "clariiieu"  and  "unclarified"  sewage  as  manures, 
and  I  contend  that  the  vegetable  physiolo^st  and  practical  hor- 
ticulturist should  be  able  to  tlirow  some  light  ou  this  branch  of 
the  subiect.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  state  that  I  have 
looked  long  and  eameutly  at  this  question,  both  from  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  point  of  view,  and  from  numerous  experi- 
ments have  arrived  at  the  couclusion  that  sewage,  when  "clari- 
fied," is  a  most  valuable  manure  for  porous  or  well-drained 
soils,  even  when  cultivated  according  to  the  recognised  systems. 
On  the  other  hand  I  have  no  faith  in  the  value  of  sewage  of  any 
kind,  or  for  any  land,  if  used  in  an  "unclarified"  or  sludgy 
state,  unless  accompanied  with  a  laborious  and  costly  system  of 
cultivation. 

In  order  to  show  clearly  the  grounds  of  my  preference  for 
clarified  over  unclarified  sewage,  it  would  seem  necessary  to 
advert  briefly  to  the  sources  whence  plants  derive  tlieir  food, 
and  to  the  conditions  favourable  to  the  free  use  of  this  food, 
riauis  feed  on  the  air  through  their  leaves,  and  on  water 
through  their  roots.  And  here  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  roots  of  plants  can  no  more  absorb  solids  from  the  soil 
than  the  leaves  can  absorb  solids  from  the  air;  water  and  gases 
are  their  food,  they  cannot  eat  like  animals,  they  live  by  breath- 
ing and  drinking.  Wliatever  earthy  or  metallic  compuuuds 
may  be  found  iu  the  ashes  of  plants  after  incineration  must  have 
been  introduced  there  in  a  state  of  solution,  or  have  been  manu- 
factured within  the  plants  tliemselves.  **  The  water  absorbed 
by  the  roots  contains  matters  held  in  solution ;  these  are  de- 
posited in  the  plant,  and  remain  there  with  about  a  third  part 
of  the  water,  the  rest  escaping  almost  as  pure  as  distilled  water." 
— (pe  Candolle  "  Phjrsiologie  V6g6tale,"  tome  I.  p.  llii.)  Now  our 
best  vegetable  physiologists  are  of  opinion  that  carbonic  acid 
enters  the  plant  both  in  the  water  and  the  air ;  the  oxygen  is 
afterwards  set  free  by  the  agency  of  solar  light,  the  carbon  re- 
maining behind  in  a  solid  state.  I  need  not  enlarge  ou  the 
manner  in  which  plants  feed  through  their  leaves  because, 
practicall^r  speaking,  we  cannot  influence  them  through  this 
channel ;  in  out-of-door  culture  at  least  we  can  only  influence 
them  through  their  roots.  To  this  end — 1st,  we  put  on  or  into 
the  soil  such  manures  as  we  judge  likely,  or  have  found  by  ex- 
perience, to  promote  the  development  of  certain  parts  of  plants ; 
and  2Dd^  we  keep  the  soil  loose  or  open  by  ploughing,  harrow- 
ing, hoeing,  digging,  and  the  like,  that  the  air  and  sun  heat  may 
freely  enter  the  soil  and  render  these  manures  readily  available. 
This  embraces  the  theory  and  practice  of  cultivation. 

Now,  highly  important  as  is  the  use  of  appropriate  manures 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  our  Rowing  crops,  as  a  cultivator 
I  attach  more  importance  than  is  commonly  attached  to  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  soil,  especially  to  keeping  the  surface 
loose  and  the  soil  porous  that  the  water  may  get  away,  and  that 
the  air  and  sun  heat  mav  follow  wherever  the  water  or  clarified 
sewage  goes.  The  darined  sewage  is  food  placed  within  reach 
of  the  roots ;  the  presence  of  air  renders  this  food  more  plentiful, 
and  the  sun  heat  stimulates  the  roots  to  feed.  The  fertility  of 
the  soil  is,  therefore,  largely  influenced  by  the  amount  of  air  and 
heat  which  it  contains.  This  brings  me  to  the  principal  ob- 
jecliou  which  I  have  to  urge  against  putting  sewage  on  the  laud 


in  an  unclarified  or  sludgy  state.  I  am  free  to  admit  that  the 
sewage  clarifies  in  its  passage  downwards,  presenting  to  the 
roots  the  same  food  as  if  the  sewage  had  been  previously  clari- 
fied ;  but  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  thereby  made  to  act  as  a  filter, 
and  the  physical  conditions  of  the  soil  are  altered.  The  un- 
clarified sewage  in  passing  through  the  soil  has  become  clarified* 
but  the  pores  of  the  soil  are  more  or  less  closed  against  the 
passage  of  air,  and  a  solid  or  half -liquid  glutinous  mass  rests  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  throwing  back  tne  sun  heat.  The  food 
is  there,  but  the  stimulants  of  air  and  sun  heat  are  shut  out  or 
greatiy  diminished,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  impaired  in  a 
corresponding  degree.  Horticulturists  know  well  the  import- 
ance 01  earth-heat,  as  many  of  their  highest  efforts  depend  on  it. 
The  greatest  authority  on  this  subiect  (Lindley  in  the  **  Theory 
of  Horticulture,"  p.  180),  thus  sJluaes  to  it  :— 

*'  It  may  hence  be  oousidered  an  axiom  hi  hortiooltare  that  all  plants  re- 
quhe  the  soil  aa  well  as  the  atmosphere  hi  which  they  grow  to  oomi»uond  in 
temperature  with  that  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  natiTes.  It  has  alno 
beenaheady  shown  that  the  mean  temperature  uf  the  soil  should  be  above 
that  of  the  atmosphere." 

Again  (page  138) — 

**  As  searoely  any  of  our  cultlrated  crops  are  natives  of  oonntries  ao  cold  a^ 
our  own,  it  is  manifest  that  th«y  all  require  to  hare  the  earth  warmed  lor  them, 
or  are  muoh  the  better  for  it.'' 

The  free  access  of  air  to  the  soil  in  which  plants  grow  is  not  less 
important  than  that  of  heat. 

**  The  roots  of  plantn,  notwithMtanding  their  underground  position,  are  mb* 
ject  to  the  action  of  the  air  whioh  permeates  the  earth.  We  naTe  long  known 
that  trees  sufTer  if  we  inter  the  base  of  the  stem  in  such  manner  as  to  ex- 
clude the  air  from  their  roots.  The  roots  sufTer  more  from  contact  with 
stagnant  water,  even  when  rich  in  nutritive  matters,  than  when  in  contact  with 
running  water,  because  the  latter  brings  them  a  eoustant  supply  of  oxygen. 
M.  Th.  de  Baussure  found  that  plants  whose  roots  were  placed  in  gan  deprived 
of  free  oxygen  died  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  whilst  those  placed  in  contact 
with  the  atmoHphero  lived  and  prospered.*'--("  Fhysiolugte  V«'g«'tale,*'  tome  I., 
pages  196-7.) 

Many  years  ago  I  used  unclarified  sewage  extensively,  and 
for  a  lengthened  period.  The  results  were  not  satisfactory  until 
I  adopted  the  practice  of  stirring  the  surface  of  the  soil  after 
every  application  of  the  sewage.  The  results  then  exceeded  my 
expectations,  but  when  estimated  were  not  found  equivalent  tu 
the  largely  increased  cost  of  labour.  Aftenv'ards  the  sewage  was 
clarified  by  the  use  of  quicklime  and  used  for  a  lengthened 
period  in  this  state ;  this  was  judged  bettor  than  the  use  of  un- 
clarified sewage  without  labour,  but  not  equal  to  its  use  with 
frequent  hoeings.  At  present  I  have  two  large  cesspools  into 
which  the  sewage  is  diverted  and  allowed  to  settle,  becoming 
almost  clear  by  subsidence,  in  which  state  it  is  freely  used  and 
found  most  valuable.*  In  concluuion,  I  would  say  that  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  sludge  in  sewage  iu  valuable  aH  a  manure.  But 
I  object  to  its  application  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  iu  a  semi-liquid 
state.  If  so  applied  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  constanUy 
stirred  and  broken,  which,  of  course,  involves  considerable  ex- 
pense. It  then  becomes  a  question  whether  it  is  not  more 
economical  to  separate  the  sludge,  employing  it  as  a  solid  ma- 
nure or  for  other  purposes,  leaving  a  clarified  liquid  behind  for 
irrigation.  

VEGETATION  AND  GARDENING  IN  EGYPT. 

K(tVPT  has  no  woods  or  thickets.  It  would  hardly  possess  a 
single  tree  without  the  care  of  man.  From  this  dearth  of  wood 
follow  several  obvious  consequences,  which  may  be  worth  noting. 
First,  all  the  houses  of  the  lower  class — that  iB,/)f  the  great 
mass  of  Uie  people  of  Egypt,  must  be  built  of  crude,  or  sun- 
dried  brick.  There  is  no  wood  for  posts  and  planks,  or  to  bum 
brick  for  such  folk  as  they.  This  obliges  them  to  live  in  houses 
that  are  singularly  mean;  and,  according  to  our  ideas,  in> 
sufiicient  for  their  purpose.  They  can  only  have  a  ground-floor, 
for  no  ceilings  can  be  made  without  wood.  Nor,  for  the  same 
reason,  can  tnev  have  any  roofs,  there  is  no  wood  for  rafters. 
Nor,  if  thev  could  manage  to  get  the  rafters,  would  they  be  able 
to  get  the  fuel  for  burning  the  tiles.  It  follows  that  only  a  part 
of  what  ought  to  be  the  roof  can  be  covered-in,  and  that  in  the 
rudest  way,  for  protection  against  what  Heaven  may  send  in  the 
way  of  heat,  or  cold,  or  wet.  This  partial  covering  is  very  in- 
effectual. It  consists  of  a  few  Palm  leaves,  or  of  the  stallra  of 
the  Millet  and  Msize,  laid  horizontally  from  wall  to  wall ;  upon 
this  Wheat  and  Barley  straw  is  geneiallv  piled  till  it  has  been 
consumed  by  the  donkeys,  and  goats,  and  camels,  and  buffaloes. 
Such  is  the  rule ;  a  real  serviceable  roof  being  the  exception. 
These  roofless  ground-floors,  which  are  the  house,  must  also  be 
floorless,  for  there  is  no  wood  either  for  flooriog  or  for  burning 
floor-bricks.  Then  the  floor  must  be  dust.  This  makes  ere^ 
house  a  flea-preserve. 

A  further  consequence  is,  that  within  these  floorless,  roofless, 
windowless,  doorless  mud  enclosures  there  can  be  no  suoh  thing 
as  furniture — ^nothing  to  sit  upon,  nothing  to  stow  anything 

*  From  experiments  not  completed  when  this  paper  was  read,  I  foond  a 
marked  difTerenoe  hi  Oeraninms  wateied  with  aewtge  olaxifled  by  ihiiple  tab- 
aidenoe,  and  vith  sewage  dsxiflod  by  lime,  in  evwy  caao  in  fav9iir  9f  tlM 
fjrmcr.— AY.  P. 
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away  in,  nothing  to  pnt  anything  npon ;  not  a  capboard,  a  chair, 
or  a  table.  But  this  matters  little  to  a  pe(^le  who  can  always 
sit  and  sleep  on  the  dry  ground ;  and  who  have  nothing  to  stow 
away.  Byerywhere  I  saw  men,  and  sometimes  even  women, 
sleeping  ont  of  doors,  even  in  mid-winter. 

Amonp  the  trees  of  Egypt,  the  first  place  is  held  by  the  Palm. 
On  landmg  at  Alexandria  yon  find  it  around  the  city  in  abun- 
dance, and  throughout  the  country  you  are  never  long  out  of 
sight  of  it.  It  is  seen  to  most  advantage  from  the  river  against 
the  sky.  It  appears  most  in  place  when,  in  sufflcient  numbers 
to  form  a  grove,  it  overshadows  some  river-side  village.  You 
there  look  upon  it  as  the  beneficent  friend  and  coadjutor  of  the 
poor  villagers.  You  know  that  it  gives  them  much  they  could 
not  get  elsewhere,  and  which  they  could  ill  spare— shade,  boxes, 
baskets,  cordage,  thatch,  timber,  and  the  cWef  of  their  humble 
luxuries,  in  return  for  the  protection  and  water  they  have  given 
to  it.  We  often  hear  it  spoken  of  as  the  queen  of  the  vegetable 
world.  I  had  rather  say  that  it  is  a  form  of  grace  and  beauty 
of  which  the  eye  never  tires. 

The  tree  usually  employed  in  forming  avenues,  where  shade 
is  the  first  object,  is  the  broad-podded  Acacia.  The  distmguish- 
ing  feature  in  this  is  the  largeness  and  abundance  of  its  singu- 
larly dark  gree^eaves.  Its  foUage,  indeed,  is  so  dense,  that  no 
ray  of  sunhght  can  penetrate  through  it.  The  eflfect  of  this  ia 
very  striking.  In  one  of  these  avenues  that  has  been  well  kept 
you  will  find  yourself  in  a  cool  gloom,  both  the  coolness  and  the 
gloom  being  such  that  you  cannot  but  feel  them,  while  you  see 
the  sun  blazing  outside.  The  road  from  Boulak  to  the  Pyramids 
ol  Qizeh  is  planted  the  whole  way  with  these  trees,  tor  the 
first  two  or  three  miles  they  are  of  some  age,  and  having  now 
met  overhead  above  the  road,  the  shelter,  even  at  midday,  is 
complete.  For  the  rest  of  the  way  the  trees  are  not  older  than 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit,  they  having  been  planted  along  the 
sides  of  the  road  that  was  on  that  occasion  made  for  him.  No 
tree  more  easily  establishes  itself,  or  grows  more  rapidly,  if 
enfficiently  watered.  AU  that  is  required  is  to  cut  off  a  limb, 
no  matter  how  large,  or  from  how  old  a  tree,  and  to  set  it  in  the 
ground.  If  it  be  supplied  with  water  it  grows  without  fail.  This 
Acacia  is  the  Lebekh  of  the  natives. 

Another  tree  used  in  avenues,  and  which  grovw  to  a  greater 
height  and  with  larger  limbs  than  the  Lebekh,  is  the  Egyptian 
Sycamore.  It  is  a  species  of  the  Indian  Fig.  It  has  large  limbs, 
which  enable  you  to  see  the  whole  of  its  skeleton.  The  skeleton 
of  the  Lebekh  is  concealed  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  branches, 
and  the  density  of  its  foliage.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
Sycamore  in  the  first  Nubian  village,  on  the  way  from  Assouan 
to  Philfe,  and  another  equally  good  on  the  bank  of  the  river  just 
opposite  Philff.  Trees  of  this  kind  have  mort  of  the  appear- 
ance of  age  than  others  in  Egypt.  Their  bark  is  of  a  whitish 
colour,  and  their  large  branches  are  covered  with  little  leafless 
spur-like  twigs,  of  a  dingy  black,  on  which  are  produced  their 
round  green  fruit,  about  as  big  as  bantams'  eggs.  These  spur- 
like  processes  on  the' branches  are,  I  suppose,  the  homologues  of 
the  descending  aerial  roots  of  its  congener,  the  Banyan  tree  of 
India,  of  which  latter  also  I  saw  one  or  two  good  specimens  in 
gardens  in  Egypt.  It  was  from  the  imperisnable  wood  of  the 
Sycamore  that  the  ancient*  Egyptians  made  their  mummy 
cases.  The  fine  old  avenue  from  Cairo  to  Shoobra,  three  mUes 
in  length,  is  composed  of  generally  good  specimens  of  this  tree, 
intermingled  with  the  Acacia  Lebekh,  and  here  and  there  a  few 
Tamarisks. 

The  tree  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  ability  to  support 
itself  in  Egypt  without  man's  aid  is  the  Tamarisk.  It  is  a  tree 
that  drinks  very  little,  and  takes  a  great  deal  of  killing.  You 
see  it  growing,  as  a  stunted  shrub,  m  the  nitre-encrusted  de- 
pressions of  the  desert  in  the  neighbourhood  of  IsmaiHa,  and 
elsewhere,  where  it  can  onljr  very  occasionally  be  refreshed  by 
a  stray  shower.  Wherever  it  can  get  the  little  moisture  with 
which  it  is  satisfied  it  becomes  a  graceful  tree. 

The  thorny  small-leaved  Acacia  gives  but  little  shade.  It 
produces  a  small  yellow  fiower,  which  is  a  complete  globe,  and 
has  a  sweet  scent.  It  is  in  flower  at  Christmas..  If  this  is  the 
Acanthus  of  Herodotus  its  wood  must  have  been  largely  used 
when  he  was  in  Egypt  for  the  construction  of  the  river  boats, 
which  were  often  of  very  great  capacity. 

The  DOm  Palm  is  occassionally  seen  in  Upper  Egypt.  The 
first  I  fell  in  with  was  at  Minieh.  That,  I  beUeve,  is  the  most 
northerly  point  at  which  it  is  found.  Its  peculiarity  is  that, 
when  the  stem  has  reached  a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  it 
bifurcates.  It  then  h&s  two  stems  and  two  heads.  When  these 
two  stems  have  grown  out  to  the  length  of  a  few  feet  they,  too, 
each  of  them  bifurcate,  following  the  example  of  the  parent 
stem.  There  are  now  four  stems  with  heads.  Another  repe« 
tition  of  the  process  gives  eight,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
branching  Palm,  and  every  branch  is  a  complete  Palm  tree. 
The  whole  is  a  cluster  of  Palm  trees  on  one  stock. 

These  are  all  the  trees  one  notices  in  travelling  through  the 
country.  The  list  in  soon  run  through,  but  I  saw  that  an  at- 
tempt was  being  made  to  add  to  the  list.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Yiceroy^s  palaces  I  found  two  species  of  Australian 


Eucalyptus.  They  appeared  to  approve  of  the  poll  and  climate, 
and  gave  promise  of  soon  becoming  fine  trees.  They  do  well  at 
Nice,  and  will  probably  do  better  in  Egypt. 

Everyone  of  the  trees  I  have  mentioned  remains,  in  Egypt, 
in  full  foliage  throughout  the  winter. 

That  horticulture  was  a  favourite  orcupatiou  among  the 
ancient  KgyptianR  is  shown  abundantly  by  their  Rculptnres  and 
paintings.  Kepresentations  of  gardens  are  so  common  that  w't< 
may  infer  that  no  residence  of  any  pretentions  was  connidered 
complete  without  one.  We  even  see  that  rare  and  interesting 
plants,  brought  from  Asia  and  Ethiopia,  eacli  with  a  ball  of 
earth  round  the  roots,  carefully  secured  with  matting,  formed 
at  times  a  part  of  the  royal  tribute.  The  verj'  Lotus,  which 
may  be  regarded  as,  among  flowers,  the  symbol  di  Egj'pt,  is 
now  supposed  to  have  been  an  importation  from  India.  In  this 
matter,  as  in  every  respect,  the  country  has  sadly  retrograded. 

Of  course  all  sub-tropical  and  many  tropical  tre^ed  and  plants 
do  well  here,  if  only  they  be  regularly  supplied  with  water.  I 
never  saw  more  interesting  gardens  on  a  small  scale  than  those 
of  S.  Cecolani  at  Alexandria,  and  of  the  American  Consul  at 
Port  Said.  The  same  may  be  said  of  tlie  garden  of  the  Viceroy 
at  his  Gezeerah  palace.  In  them  you  will  find  the  plants  we 
keep  in  stove  houses  doing  well  in  the  open  air,  and  many  of 
them  in  flower  at  Christmas,  or  soon  after.  In  the  first-mentioned 
of  these  gardens  I  saw  very  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Norfolk 
Island  Pine,  about  30  feet  high,  growing  luxuriantly.  There 
was  also  a  species  of  Solanum,  which,  if  I  knew  its  Christian 
name,  I  would  commend  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
endeavouring  to  produce  in  their  English  gardens  something  of 
a  sub-tropical  effect.  It  was  about  10  feet  mgh,  and  was  so  regu- 
larly filled  UP  with  branches  as  to  have  a  completely  symmetri- 
cal, a  somewnat  dome-like  form.  Its  leaves  were  large,  rough, 
and  prickly.  At  the  extremity  of  each  twig,  or  lesser  branch 
was  a  large  branching  spike  of  purple  flowers.  The  individual 
flowers  in  the  spikes  of  oloom  were  about  the  size  of  the  flower 
of  its  relative  the  common  Potato,  and  similar  in  shape.  It  was 
a  most  effective  shrub.    I  never  saw  one  more  so. 

It  is  generally  supposed  amongst  us  that  our  English  gardens 
are  quite  unrivalled.  They  may  be  in  the  thought,  care,  and 
money  bestowed  upon  them ;  but  in  variety  of  interest  they  are 
very  inferior  to  Egyptian  gardens.  These  may  contain  all  the 
plants  we  consider  most  beautiful  and  most  worthy  of  artificial 
heat ;  which,  too,  may  be  grouped  with  Bamboos,  Palms,  Indian 
Figs,  Bananas,  Cactuses,  Daturas,  Poinsettias  9  or  10  feet  high, 
and  many  other  plants  and  trees  one  would  go  some  way  to  see 
growing  with  the  freedom  and  luxuriance  that  is  natural  to 
them  in  this  bright,  winterless  climate. — {Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs 
and  of  the  Kedivi.)       

STRATFIELDSATE.— No.  1. 
Ths  Skat  of  the  Duke  of  WELTiixoTON. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  times  one  Bundi  held  StniilffU^,  and  when 
Domesday  Book  was  compiled  it  had  passed  to  a  Norman,  Hugh 
de  Port.  It  is  variously  spelt  in  subsequent  records,  but  all 
indicating  that  Strat,  a  public  road,  and  feldf  pasture,  are  the 
Anglo-Saxon  derivatives  of  the  name — a  name  justly  applicable, 
as  it  was  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  Roman 
Silchester.  This  *' pasture  land  by  the  public  road,"  from 
belonging  to  the  family  of  De  Saye,litLd  the  last  syllable  added 
as  a  distinctive  affix.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  passed 
by  marriJEige  to  the  D'Abricheoourts,  Sir  Nicholas  of  that  name 
taking  to  wife  Sibilla,  heiress  of  Thomas  de  Saye.  Sir  Nicholas 
was  Constable  of  Nottingham  Castle  and  Keeper  of  Sherwood 
Forest.  After  his  marriage  he  was  Sheriff  of  Hampshire. 
Stratfieldsaye  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  D'Abriche- 
coorts  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when,  again  by  the  marriage 
of  an  heiress,  it  passed  to  Sir  William  Pitt,  Comptroller  of 
the  King's  Household.  He  made  it  his  residence,  died,  and 
was  buried  in  its  parish  church  in  1636.  From  his  younger 
brother  descended  Earl  Chatham  and  Lord  Camelford.  His 
grandson  manied  a  daughter  of  John  Savage,  Earl  Rivers,  and 
their  grandson  was  created  Lord  Rivers  in  1776.  In  1815  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  £200,000  either  to  build  or  purchase 
a  mansion  and  estate  for  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington.  At  first 
there  were  rumours  that  the  estate  was  to  be  in  Cheshire,  but 
at  the  close  of  1817  it  was  announced  that  Stratfieldsaye  had 
been  purchased  from  Lord  Rivers  for  £268,000,  the  timber 
being  valued  at  £150,000. 

Stratfieldsaye  is  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Mortimer,  a 
station  on  the  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  between 
Reading  and  Basingstoke. 

In  early  Norman  times  there  was  in  the  parish  a  Prioxy 
dedicated  to  St.  Leonards,  and  establiahed  in  1170  by  one  of 
the  Stotteville  family.  The  Priozy  itself  was  within  the 
boundary  of  Berkshire.  Being  an  alien  priory  belonging  to 
the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Yallemont,  it  was  suppressed  in 
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the  let  of  Edward  IV. *b  reign,  and  the  lands  given  to  Eton 
College. 

The  principal  approach  to  the  mansion  of  Stratfieldsaye  is 
from  the  north,  through  an  avenue  a  mile  long  planted  With 
noble  Elms.  The  roadway  is  about  12  feet  in  width,  and 
passes  over  a  gently  undulating  surface,  so  that  at  first  the 
full  length  of  the  avenue  is  not  seen ;  the  trees  are  some  4C  feet 
apart  in  the  line,  and  stand  back  on  each  side  19  or  20  feet 
from  the  road.  They  were  planted  between  the  years  1605  and 
1628  by  the  Sir  William  Pitt  before  alluded  to,  and  though  so 
old  and  in  some  oases  rather  stag-headed,  they  are  generally 
quite  Bound,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most  of  the 
Elms  near  London.  Mr.  Loudon  states  that  they  are  a  broader- 
leaved  kind  than  the  common  English  Elm,  and  not  so  taU, 
but  as  the  foliage  was  off  the  trees  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
there  was  no  opportunity  of  examining  it.  So  keen  an  observer 
as  Mr.  Loudon  was  not  likely  to  have  been  mistaken ;  but 
probably  after  all,  the  greater  breadth  of  the  leaves  which  he 
remarked  was  due  to  local  circumstances,  which  appear  to  have 
had  an  influence  on  other  trees  which  wiU  be  hereafter  noticed. 
The  height  of  the  Elms  certainly  did  not  appear  to  be  so  great 
as  that  of  others  of  similar  age  elsewhere,  but  where  all  the 
neighbouring  trees  are  so  tall  the  eye  is  apt  to  be  deceived ; 
their  girth,  however,  was  great,  being  from  15  to  24  feet.  Be- 
tween the  Elms,  Horse  Chestnuts  were  planted  alternately  by 
the  first  Duke  in  order  to  replace  the  Elms  when  these  could 
stand  no  longer,  but,  from  being  so  much  overshadowed,  the 
Horse  Chestnuts  have  attained  no  considerable  height,  nor 
lias  their  progress  in  other  respects  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

A  continuation  of  the  avenue,  about  500  yards  in  length, 
between  Yews  and  Oaks  brings  us  to  a  carriage  ring  ro.und  a 
wide  circle  of  turf,  and  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  house,  which  is  on  the  left.  To  the  nght  are  the 
kitchen  gardens  concealed  by  plantations,  and  on  the  same 
Bide  are  the  stables  and  other  buildings,  while  terminating  the 
drive  is  seen  in  the  distance  the  parish  church.  Near  the  man- 
sion we  noticed  a  group  of  remarkably  fine  Elms,  upwards  of 
100  feet  in  height,  and  from  15  to  20  feet  in  circumference  of 
stem.  These  form  stately  objects  well  worthy  of  attention, 
and  noteless  noteworthy  is  a  deciduous* Cypress  immediately  in 
front  of  the  conservatory  attached  to  the  south  end  of  the 
house.  This  magnificent  tree  is  65  feet  in  height,  and  its 
girth  at  the  base  of  the  stem  is  9  feet  G  inches.  The  conserva- 
toiy  just  alluded  to  contains  some  healthy  fruiting  Orange 
trees.  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Yuccas,  Araucaria  BidwiUii,  and  a 
variety  of  other  inmates  which  serve  for  its  more  temporary 
adornment. 

We  now  reach  the  east  side  of  the  mansion,  of  which  the 
accompanying  is  a  representation,  engraved  from  a  photograph 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Hay,  of  Hanover  Place,  Upper  Baker  Street.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  house  is  not  remarkable  for  its 
architectural  character,  and  its  height  is  small  in  proportion 
to  its  size,  but  it  is  commodious,  and  in  every  sense  comfort- 
able. From  the  gravel  terrace  in  front  the  grass  slopes  down 
to  the  river  Loddon,  which  is  here  widened  by  means  of  weirs 
BO  as  to  present  a  good  breadth  of  water  instead  of  its  natural 
very  limited  dimensions.  Southwards  there  is  a  broken  water- 
fall, and  beyond  the  river  in  all  directions  fine  Oaks  and  other 
timber  trees  meet  the  eye,  though  from  their  number  and  size 
they  somewhat  confine  the  view,  especially  as  the  ground  rises 
from  the  valley  in  which  the  river  flows ;  still  there  is  suflicient 
breadth  between  the  mansion  and  the  river,  and  the*  river  and 
the  trees,  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  great  extent  of  the  park 
than  can  pediaps  be  elsewhere  gained.  Here,  however,  we 
must  pause,  deferring  till  next  week  the  notice  of  other  and 
more  important  features  of  this  noble  domain. 


CHEAP  FUEL. 


The  present  high  price  of  coal  has  led  many  to  economise 
their  fuel,  and  I  being  one  of  the  number  have  adopted  a  very 
simple  mode  of  doing  so.  I  had  heard  that  clay  and  coal  dust 
mixed  would  bum,  and  as  I  had  a  few  loads  of  clay  at  hand, 
I  thought  I  would  try  it  in  this  way.  To  one  wheelbarrow 
load  of  small  coal  I  put  two  of  clay,  mixed  it  up  together  as 
one  would  to  make  common  brick,  and  cut  it  in  the  same-sized 
lumps.  After  the  fire  had  burned  clear  I  put  on  several  lumps 
quite  wet,  and  they  made  an  excellent  fire  ;  and  I  find  if  they 
are  stacked  in  a  shed  to  dry  they  burn  all  the  better.  The 
boiler  I  have  is  a  saddle  boiler,  and  with  these  bricks  and  a 
little  dust  of  coal  a  fire  would  last  ten  or  twelve  hours.  If 
there  is  a  quick  draught  another  load  of  clay  mav  be  added  in  ' 


mixing,  also  cut  straw  or  gas  tar,  but  in  this  case  there  is 
rather  more  trouble  in  mixing. — 0.  Orpet,  Cirencester, 

[We  have  known  fire  balls  made  advantageously  of  clay  and 
cinders. — Ens.] 


PORTBAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,   AND 

FRUITS.5  # 

PeiLODENnsoN  RUBENS  (Buddy  Philodendron).  Nat,  ord., 
AroideiB.  Linn.,  Moncecia  Triandria.— A  native  of  Venezuela 
and  Trinidad.  Spadix  white ;  spathe  crimson  internally. 
Plant  about  2  feet  high.— (Bo^  Mag.,  t,  6021.) 

Abpophvllum  spicatum  (Spiked  Arpophyllum).  Nat,  ord., 
Orchidaceffi.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monoecia. — A  native  of  Mexico. 
Flowers  dark  rose.  It  was  introduced  here  by  Hartweg  in 
1839.— (J6id!.,  (.  6022.) 

Arisabum  vuLGiRE  (Commou  Arisarum).  Nat,  ord.,  Aroidese. 
Linn.,  Moncecia  Polyandria. — Native  of  islands  and  regions 
near  the  Mediterranean.  Dr.  Hooker  says,  "  The  specimens 
here  figured  are  from  Marocco,  where  the  plant  abounds,  and 
where  my  attention  was  directed  to  its  root  by  Mr.  Hnnot  of 
Safii,  as  affording  a  food  to  the  natives  during  their  frequent 
seasons  of  famine ;  when  they  are  dug-up,  washed,  and  cooked, 
notwithstanding  their  poisonous  properties.  The  Arab  name 
is  Ironne.  A  similar  use  is  made  of  the  roots  of  the  great 
Arisaeas  in  the  Himalaya."— (I/>id.,  t.  6023.) 

NiDDLARiuM  8PECTABTLK  (Showy  Nidularium).  Nat.  ord., 
Bromeliaceip.  Linn.,  Hexandria  Monogynia. — It  is  a  native  of 
Brazil.  Flowers  crimson,  pink,  and  purple.  "  The  genus 
Nidularium  was  established  by  Lemaire  in  1854,  and  includes 
various  species  of  the  old  genera  Bromelia,  BiUbergia,  d'c, 
together  with  others,  of  which  a  dozen  are  enumerated  by 
Morren  in  his  valuable  *  Catalogue  des  Brom61iac6es  cnltiv6es 
au  Jardin  Botanique  de  rUniversit()  de  Liege  *  (1873).  N.  spec- 
tabile  was  imported  by  Mr.  Bull  from  the  interior  of  Brazil, 
and  flowered  in  his  establishment  in  December,  1872.  It  is  a 
very  striking  plant,  allied  to  N.  Meyendorffii,  Lemaire  (111. 
Hort.,  t.  245),  but  very  distinct;  and  may  at  once  be  recog- 
nised from  any  species  hitherto  cultivated  in  England,  by  the 
singular  bright  blood- red  ends  of  the  leaves,  which  form  a 
clearly  defined  and  singular  contrast  both  to  the  bright  green 
of  the  upper  surface  and  the  glaucous  dull  green  of  the  lower 
surface  of  the  leaf."— (/6/d.,  t.  6024.) 

Arrca  pumila  (Dwazi  Areca).  Nat,  orri. ,  Palmaces.  Linn., 
Monceda  Monadelphia. — Native  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
It  is  an  elegant  little  Palm  not  more  than  4  feet  high. — (Ibid., 
t,  6025.) 

PicoTEES,  Mr^,  Hornhy — Mrs,  Fordham. — "  They  were  raised 
by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  by  whom  splendid  examples  were  ex- 
hibited last  season,  which  secured  for  them  the  highest  awards. 
Mrs.  Hornby  is  a  light-edged  red  variety,  of  large  size,  and  the 
finest  in  its  class ;  it  is  a  charming  flower,  on  account  of  its  purity 
and  even  marking,  as  well  as  for  its  finely-shaped  smooth  petals. 
Mrs.  Fordham  is  a  large  and  well-marked  flower  of  the  medium- 
edged  bright  rose  type,  also  a  grand  and  effective  flower  for 
general  cultivation,  and  the  finest  in  its  particular  style,  the 
flowers  being  large  and  full  without  confusion.  The  admirers 
of  this  delicately-beautiful  and  fragrant  flower  will  find  both 
these  varieties  to  be  grand  acquisitions  to  their  collections." 
— {Florist  and  Pomologist,  8  s.,  vi.  49.) 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  ROSE  MRS.  RIVERS. 

I  have  often  noticed  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  that 
Mrs.  Rivers  is  counted  a  bad  and  weak  grower.  Now,  I  cannot 
agree  with  your  correspondents  in  that  conclusion,  for  I  have 
Mrs.  Rivers  growing  in  a  bed  with  twenty-two  other  varieties 
--viz.,  Acidedie,  Alfred  Colomb,  Abel  Grand,  Boule  de  Kiege, 
Comtesse  de  Ohabrillant,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Culine  Forestier, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  John 
popper.  Miss  Ingram,  Madame  George  Paul,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Madame  Boll,  Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  Madame  Mar- 
gottin,  Monplaisir,  Pierre  Notting,  Prince  OamUle  de  Rohan, 
S^nateur  Vaisse,  and  William  Griffiths.  With  me  ^Irs.  Riveis 
is  quite  equal  in  growth  to  any  of  the  above  varieties,  with  the 
exception  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Boule  de  Niege.  I  budded 
them  all  in  September,  1871,  on  the  Briar;  and  in  1872  Mrs. 
Rivers  produced  some  first-class  blooms  of  the  finest  quality, 
fit  for  any  exhibition  stand.  It  made,  notwithstanding,  a 
good  strong  growth  from  llie  buds,  the  shoots  measuring  3  feet 
9  inches  in  length,  and  ]|  inch  in  circunlfesence  at  half  their 
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length.    It  iB  growing  on  a  flinty  ohalk  sabBoil.— G.,  Bradford 
Gardens^  Dorset. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OiJkDEN. 

Take  every  opportunity  of  destroying  all  injurionfl  infleota ; 
their  nnmbern  wul  be  greatly  leseened.  Set  mouRe-trape  about 
the  garden.  In  favourable  and  early  situations  the  Aaparagus 
beds  may  be  forked  over.  A  little  Lettuce  seed  may  be  sown 
upon  them  at  the  same  time ;  also  sow  Asparagus  seed.  Make 
a  sowing  of  early  White  Broccoli  for  autumn  use.  Transplant 
Cubhagea  from  the  autumn-sown  beds ;  earth-up  the  early  crops 
when  the  weather  is  favourable.  A  sowing  of  Cardootis  may 
now  be  made  if  they  are  required  early.  As  soon  as  the  Caiili- 
flowem  are  thinned-out  to  three  plants  under  each  hand-light, 
loosen  the  soil  about  them,  and  draw  it  round  the  stems  of  the 
plants.  For  Cucumbers,  keep  the  lights  free  from  dirt;  wash 
them  inside  and  out  if  there  are  lights  to  shift  on.  Keep  the 
heat  of  the  beds  from  70^  to  76^,  but  particularly  guard  against 
a  violent  bottom  heat.  Chervil  and  American  Cress  should  now 
be  sown.  Sow  Leeks  on  a  border  for  planting  out,  or  sow  where 
they  are  to  remain.  A  good  sowing  of  Parsley  should  now  be 
made  if  not  alreadv  done.  Clear  and  loosen  the  soil  between 
the  rows  sown  last  season.  Two  or  more  crops  of  Peas  of 
different  kinds  should  be  sown.  The  main  early  crops  of  PotO" 
toes  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Beds 
of  Bea-kale  may  now  be  made.  Neto  Zealand  Spinach  should 
now  be  sown  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat. 
Make  another  sowing  of  Early  Dutch  Turnip  :  or  Stone,  a  sort 
called  by  some  gardeners  the  Snowball,  is  excAlent. 

FRUIT  GABDEN. 

Proceed  with  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  Apricots  and  Peaches 
as  expeditiously  as  the  weather  will  permit.  If  cut  too  soon 
access  will  be  given  to  the  frost,  whioh  will  induce  gum  and 
ranker  in  unfavourable  situations.  Daub  all  wounds,  especially 
large  ones,  with  thick  paint.  Anoint  Peaches  with  a  mixture 
of  clay,  soot,  sulphur,  and  lime,  adding  soft  soap  and  tobacco 
juice  if  you  think  necessary.  The  great  use  of  such  painting  is 
to  cover  tlie  eggs  of  insects,  and  thus  prevent  their  hatching. 
For  this  purpose  nothing  is  better  than  pure  clay  well  worked 
up,  soot  and  sulphur,  if  they  do  not  nourish  the  buds,  keep 
,off  birds,  and  lime  gives  a  lighter  appearance  than  if  soot  alone 
were  used,  and  helps  to  keep  the  shoots  in  a  more  equal  tem- 
perature by  day  ana  by  night. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  weather  has  been  so  excessively  precarious  of  late,  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  the  operations  already  recom- 
mended have  been  performed,  therefore  look  back  to  former 
calendars  and  bring  the  work  up  an  expeditiously  as  possible. 
Worms  are  very  troublesome  this  showery  weather,  but  they 
may  be  kept  in  check  by  watering  the  turf  occasionally  with 
lime  water  made  from  stone  lime,  or  they  may  be  brought  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  then  removed  by  hand  by  water- 
ing with  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Tho  best  plan 
to  dissolve  this  mineral  poison  is  to  add  to  it  its  weight  of  spirits 
of  salts.  Attend  to  mowing,  sweeping,  and  everything  that 
tends  to  promote  neatness.  Vacant  beds  in  the  flower  garden 
will  be  benefited  by  being  dug  over  again  when  they  are  dry. 
If  it  is  intended  to  make  any  additions  of  new  shrubs  or  trees 
in  the  shrubbery  or  pleasure  ground,  they  should  be  planted 
imm^ately.  Paulovnia  impenalis  is  a  nobla  plant,  if  for  its 
leaves  only,  and  should  be  planted  on  every  lawn.  It  will  re- 
quire protection  until  the  stem  becomes  woody,  but  after  tihat  it 
will  stand  as  well  as  Catalpa  syringiefolia.  Araucaria  imbricata 
is  one  of  the  noblest  planto  we  have,  and  many  of  the  Cedars, 
Pinuses,  and  Cypresses,  to  say  nothing  of  Magnolias,  are  very 
beautifiil.  Contmue  the  covering  of  tender  plante  some  time 
lonf^r.  Pinuses  suffer  more  from  the  destruction  of  their  early 
spnng  growth  than  from  any  other  cause,  therefore  endeavour 
to  check  it  by  admitting  a  current  of  cold  air  from  the  north 
side,  and  by  keening  the  planto  shaded  on  sunny  days.  A  class 
of  Auriculas,  styled  Alpines,  have  made  great  advances  in  public 
favour  of  late;  they  are  selfs  of  all  shades,  from  light  pink  and 
grey  to  dark  crimson  and  deep  purple,  the  eye  or  centre  of  the 
flower  being  yellow.  Endowed  with  extreme  hardiness  and 
beauty,  they  likewise  seed  profusely.  It  is  dangerous  to  grow 
them  in  the  vicinity  of  Auriculas  with  white  ground  if  seed  is  an 
object,  as  the  humble  bee,  particularly,  will  carry  the  farina  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  thus  spoil  the  crop  of  seedlings.  They 
do  not  appear  so  susceptible  of  wet  as  the  Auricula,  and  certainly 
are  not  so  particular  as  to  situation,  flowering  and  flourishing 
almost  anywhere.  They  are  usually  exhibited  at  spring  shows, 
and  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  the  admirer  of 
early  flowers.  Plants  in  frames  must  be  watohed  in  rainy 
weather,  teking  care  that  they  have  no  drip.  Should  this  be 
the  case,  the  laps  must  be  puttied  the  first  fine  day.  Polyan- 
thuses are  now  throwing  out  fibres  round  the  neck  of  the  plant. 
If  increase  is  more  an  object  than  blooms,  they  may  be  parted 
to  advantage  now.    The  med  of  this  class  of  floriste'  flowers 


requires  improvement,  and  has  made  less  progress  than  any  of 
the  others.  Tulips  ought  to  be  protected  from  heavy  soaking 
rains,  as  well  as  sharp  frosty  winds,  which  we  may  yet  expect. 
Since  beds  of  Ranunculuses  have  been  planted  we  have  had 
heavy  wet ;  they  should  be  protected  with  mats,  as  the  roots 
when  swelling  are  susceptible  of  frost,  which  often  occurs  after 
much  rain  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Keep  seed  pans  moderately 
moist.  Dahlia  cuttings  that  are  rooted  may  oe  potted-off  in 
light  vegetable  or  leaf  soil,  and  put  in  close  frames  till  they 
take  fresh  hold.  Young  plants  of  Pansies  nut  out  in  beds  last 
autumn  wiU  flower  better  than  those  plantoa  in  spring.  ^Sliere 
additions  are  requisite  they  should  be  made  now,  taking  care 
in  the  purchase  of  them  that  yon  secure  the  roundest  flowers, 
with  the  colours  as  well  defined  as  possible.  The  smoother 
and  thicker  the  petal  the  better,  and  tiie  ground  or  body  colour 
should  be  of  one  shade  and  perfectly  clear,  bearing  in  mind  that 
white  tinged  with  yellow,  or  yellow  stained  with  orange,  will  not 
now  do. 

GREENHOUSE  A^VD  CONSERVATORY. 

Climbers  will  now  begin  to  spread  over  the  conservatory,  and 
will  require  purticular  care  in  training  them  i;^gularly  at  first. 
Stephanotis  floribunda  seems  rather  more  hardy  than  Passiflora 
Loudoni,  it  will  live  and  ^ow  in  an  average  temperature  of  45° 
in  winter.  Little  syringing  should  be  done  here  on  account  of 
the  bloom,  water  must,  therefore,  be  poured  on  the  pathways 
and  any  spare  places  to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  and  cool. 
See  that  insecte  are  kept  down  and  that  plante  have  sufllcieut 
room.  Some  of  the  more  hardy  and  common  plante  in  the 
greenhouse  might  now  be  turned  out  to  some  sheltered  place  in 
order  to  give  more  room  to  the  finer  kinds.  Yoimg  plante  in 
small  pote  might  now  be  potted  on  the  one-shift  system,  but  for 
this  it  is  essential  that  their  roote  are  not  much  matted  and  that 
they  are  in  a  growing  stete. 

FORCINO   PIT. 

Keep  every  part  of  this  pit  full  of  plante,  cuttings,  &c. ;  any 
plant  that  can  be  forced  into  flower  during  the  spring  is  desir- 
able. All  the  species  of  Jasmine  force  well  if  they  are  kept 
under-potted,  and  if  their  young  wood  is  constantly  stopped  in 
the  srowing  season  they  form  loose  bushes  and  give-up  their 
climbing  haoit.  All  American  plante  require  large  quantities  of 
water.  Introduce  dry  bulbs  of  sorts  to  succeed  Gloxinias  and 
Achimenes,  and  sow  a  few  seeds  of  Balsams,  Cockscombsj 
Bowallias,  Thunbergias,  «S:c. 

PITS  ANP  FRAKE8. 

Among  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to,  especially  where  a 
large  stock  is  required  for  flower-garden  decoration,  is  the  pro- 
pagation of  Chrysanthemums.  Pot  Tuberoses  in  4d-sized  pota 
in  turfy  soil,  and  place  them  in  gentle  warmth  until  they  begin 
to  grow.  They  are  useful  for  setting  among  plants  near  the 
windows,  or  for  the  decoration  of  the  hall  or  drawing-room.— 
W.  Keane. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  heavy  rains  render  much  out-door  work  as  regards  sow- 
ing, &c.,  qmte  unsuiteble.  The  weather  when  bearable  at  aU, 
was  very  suiteble  for  proceeding  with  some  out-door  work, 
such  as  turfing,  gravelling,  and  road-making.  In  view  of 
certein  changes  we  moved  a  lot  of  Rhubarb,  Sea- kale,  and  Arti- 
chokes, as  such  operations  required  just  the  least  dryness  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil— a  very  different  affair  from  sowing  small 
seeds;  but  even  in  their  case  much  may  be  done  shortly  by 
sowing  either  in  drills  or  broadcast,  and  covering  with  fine- 
riddled,  dry  soil.  We  have  frequently  found  tluit  seedlings 
come  up  strongly  under  this  treatment.  We  save  much  refuse 
and  dry  soil  from  the  potting-bench  for  this  purpose.  In  inch 
a  spring  one  may  be  sure  tlutt  the  soil  will  contain  enough  of 
moistore  to  cause  the  seeds  to  germinate  freely,  and  the  dry 
covering  prevento  anything  like  rottenness.  True,  the  oovering 
may  soon  be  wetted  by  heavy  showers,  but  even  then  it  will  act 
very  differently  from  a  close  covering  with  naturally  wet  soil. 
In  the  latter  case  the  seeds  are  too  apt  to  be  shut-up,  as  in  a 
case  impervious  to  air,  and  the  wet  and  want  of  air  will  cause 
them  to  swell  and  decay.  In  the  former  case  the  rains  will 
pass  through  and  plenty  of  air  with  them,  and  there  will,  con- 
sequently, be  a  free  healthy  vegetetion.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  having  a  well-stirred,  dryish  seed  bed.  No 
rains  that  oome  afterwards  will  have  a  cnanoe  for  a  long  time 
of  making  it  water-logged,  or  rendoring  it  hard  and  nngenial 
on  the  surface. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Those  who  prize  this  vegetoble,  one  of 
the  very  best  for  a  conversational  dinner,  should  make  a  point 
of  planting  some  every  year.  Where  there  are  strong  plante  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  slip  off  some  good-sized  pieces  by  the  help 
of  a  sharp  spade  and  pickaxe,  and  plant  them  90  inches  apan 
in  rich  loamv  soil.  These  will  yield  heads  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  after  the  older  plante  have  produced.  Even  in  the  case 
of  old  plante,  however,  the  season  may  be  prolonged  by  cutting- 
off  the  heads  before  they  are  old  enough  for  what  are  ciUled 
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aoles  or  bottoms,  and  giving  rich  mulohisgi  and  manure  water- 
ings. By  such  a  mode  we  have  obtained  saoceasions  from  each 
set  of  leaves  on  the  flower  stems  until  the  autumn.  This 
method  of  preventing  the  maturation  of  old  heads  and  giving 
nourishment  to  the  roots  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
who  like  the  vegetable  and  yet  oan  only  afford  space  for  a  few 
stools.  Of  course,  if  they  prefer  bottoms  or  soles  from  .older 
heads,  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  so  many  young  heads  for  the 
t^ble.  It  would  be  well  if  the  fact,  simple  though  it  is,  were 
thoroughly  understood,  that  everything  approaching  the  per- 
fecting of  seed-vessels  greatly  exhausts  the  vital  energies  of  a 
plant.  Three  heads  left  large  for  bottoms  on  an  Artichoke 
plant,  will  exhaust  it  more  than  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  heads  cut 
when  young  to  be  sent  as  dishes  to  table.  Where  the  extra  care 
and  extra  manuring  cannot  be  given,  and  yet  a  continuance  is 
desirable,  then  the  fresh  planting  of  some  ground  every  yeat  is, 
perhaps,  the  simplest  mode  of  attaining  the  desired  object. 

We  have  never  seen  much  to  admire  in  the  chards  of  earthed- 
up  Cardoons,  or  those  resulting  from  earthing-up  the  leaf-stalks 
of  the  Globe  Artichoke,  if  anything  we  prefer  the  latter ;  but  if 
plants  are  devoted  to  that  object  a  good  number  must  be  grown, 
aa  after  the  plants  are  thus  blanch^  they  are  of  little  use  i^ter- 
wards.  Several  great  cooks  have  told  us  that  the  heads  used  young 
for  table  are  greatly  improved  by  the  plants  receiving  Ubenu 
treatment  after  the  flower  stalks  appear. 

JemsaUm  Artichokes. — These  have  no  connection  but  in  name 
with  the  Globe  Artichoke,  in  fact  the  plant  is  a  Sunflower  Potato, 
the  tubers  resembling  Potatoes  more  than  any  other  vegetable, 
and  being  relished  by  many  as  a  dainty  dish,  and  by  many  more 
as  forming  a  chief  part  in  a  rich  soup.  In  a  very  small  garden 
lately  we  found  fully  one  half  of  the  vegetable  department 
oc^mpied  with  this  tuber.  The  proprietor  was  not  only  very 
fond  of  it,  but  he  told  us  that  as  most  of  his  friends  visited  him 
in  winter,  the  tuber  was  of  great  importance  to  him,  as  his 
friends  never  forget  his  delicious  Artichoke  soup.  This  plant, 
though  holding  its  own  when  once  established,  yet  to  be  made 
the  most  of,  snould  be  raised  and  planted  every  year  like  the 
Potato.  The  tubers  then  are  of  the  same  age — a  matter  of  im- 
portance when  they  are  used  for  dishes,  though  not  of  so  much 
miportance  when  used  for  soups.  When  planted  the  sets  shoiUd 
be  about  2  feet  apart,  and  the  rows  3  feet  asunder.  We  have 
known  a  plantation  last  fifteen  vears,  but  when  quality  is  re- 
quired a  uttle  should  be  planted  every  year.  We  have  never 
round  the  slightest  difiiculty  in  cultivated  ^und  with  this 
plant,  but  we  have  known  some  singular  caprices  when  it  was 
turned  out  to  look  after  itself  in  a  comparativelv  wild  state. 
When  otherwise  not  too  much  fed,  pheasants  will  find  it  out, 
and  partake  of  it  with  the  gusto  of  an  epicure.  We  have  recom- 
mended it,  seen  it,  and  helped  to  introduce  it  into  covers 
extensively,  first  as  cover  and  then  as  food,  but  whilst  in  some 
places  it  has  grown  luxuriantly  wherever  it  had  light  enough, 
in  other  cases  where  the  soil  was  fair  it  almost  refused  to  exist, 
and  so  far  did  not  answer  the  purpose.  In  all  exposed  cultivated 
soil,  whatever  its  nature,  we  have  never  known  this  tuber  to 
faU.  When  a  good  boiled  Potato  is  to  be  had  we  prefer  it  to  the 
Artichoke,  but  there  is  something  pleasins  and  rich  in  it,  never- 
theless. As  to  soup,  that  well  made  is  like  nectar,  but  then  a 
clever  cook  could  wash  a  number  of  pebble  stones  and  make  ex- 
cellent soup  if  there  were  plenty  of  other  wherewithals. 

Bhubarb. — We  transplanted  a  lot  of  ours,  as  it  had  been- 
much  injured  by  intruders.  For  this  valuable  plant  the  soil  can 
scarcely  be  too  deep  nor  too  rich.  We  never  yet  knew  a  Bhu- 
baurb  plant  have  enough  of  rich  surface-mulohing.  All  the  best 
kinds  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  ^ood  produce  obtained  in 
two  years.  We  depend  chiefljr  on  dividing  and  replanting  what 
we^ force;  and  that,  though  it  is  little  better — hardly  so  good  as 
seedlings  the  first  year,  is  fit  to  take  up  again  after  two  summers. 

We  9^6  glad  to  see  that  Bhubarb  is  now,  more  than  ever, 
occup>'ing  a  "place  in  the  smallest  cottage  gardens.  In  such 
cases,  were  we  to  offer  our  advice,  it  would  be.  Plant  on  a  little 
knoll  instead  of  Hinkiug  the  plant  too  much ;  then  collect  and 
place  round  it  any  manure,  house  sweepings,  even  a  few  ashes ; 
and  as  the  Bhubarb  begins  to  grow  give  a  fair  allowance  of  dish- 
washings,  soapsuds,  <Src.,  so  thSt  the  rich  water  may  pass  away 
and  not  lodge  around  the  plants.  For  general  purposes,  as  for 
pies,  puddings,  &c.,  in  cottage  famihes,  we  recommend  the 
strong-growing  kinds;  as  the  Giant  and  the  Victoria.  One  huge 
leafstalk  3  to  4  feet  in  length,  and  almost  the  girth  of  a  man's 
wrist,  would  do  for  a  fair-sized  family,  and  the  simplest  way  of 
using  it  is  the  best — cutting  up  without  peeling  off  the  skin,  &c; 
but  stalks  of  the  above  size  can  only  be  obtained  by  high  culture, 
we  question  if  any  soil  would  produce  them  naturally.  Though 
pleasing  to  look  at,  we  rather  question  the  economj[  of  these 
AUge  stalks ;  they  contain  more  juice,  and  require,  if  it  can  be 
had,  more  sugar  than  smaller  stalas,  because  the  latter  are 
firmer. 

We  believe  that,  when  duly  appreciated,  Bhubarb  will  become 
more  prominent  as  a  preserve,  and  will  make  ub  more  indepen- 
oent  A  Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Now,  some  first-rate  mre- 
lervers  in  the  way  of  jam  and  jelly  have  assured  us  that 


firm  stalks  of  small  Bhubarb,  such  as  Buck's  Elford,  Ac.,,  not 
larger  in  diameter  than  one's  thumb,  far  surpass  the  huge  stalkd 
of  the  Victoria.  &o.,  requiring  much  less  boiling;  and  much  Isha 
sugar,  weight  for  weight,  ana  remaining  much  firmer  afterwards. 

vVhilst  on  this  point,  though  it  is  now  somewhat  unseasonable, 
we  may  say  that  when  Bhubarb  is  to  be  preserved  it  should 
be  slipped-off,  not  after  wet,  but  after  several  days  of  bright 
sunny  weather,  as  even  that  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
consistency  of  the  plant  and  its  freedom  from  extra  moisture. 
We  have  lately  alluaed  to  somtkof  the  simplest  modes  of  forcing 
this  vegetable  in  winter  and  early  spring. 

Sea-k(Ue. — After  hardening  it  off  we  commenced  planting  out 
that  which  we  have  used  for  forcing,  placing  the  crowns  in  one 
row.  and  cut  pieces  of  the  roots  in  another.  Wo  prefer  pieces 
of  the  roots  to  young  seedlings,  if  we  can  get  them  6  inches  . 
long,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  au  inch  in  diameter.  The  top 
end  soon  forms  buds  when  planted,  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  to 
thin  the  buds.  Anyone  who  has  a  small  garden  and  a  kitchen 
may  enjoy  this  delicious  vegetable  in  the  winter  months.  Some 
of  the  best  Bhubarb  we  have  seen  in  January  was  in  an  old 
barrel  in  a  kitchen.  The  bottom  of  the  barrel  was  tolerably 
watertight,  but  a  good  watering  before  introducing  the  barrel  to 
the  kit(3ien  was  nearly  all  that  was  required.  Such  Bhubarb, 
grown  even  in  the  dark,  was  more  tender,  and  though  not  si 
firm,  required  less  sugar,  than  that  grown  in  the  open  air.  We 
have  no  fear  of  the  effeminating  or  lowering  influence  of  a  taste 
for  such  little  luxuries.  We  nave  great  faith  in  everything, 
however  seemingly  trivial,  that  concentrates  the  feelings  of  a 
man  in  his  home  and  family. 

yaUIT  D]:;r.UiTMKNT. 

We  must  proceed  with  out-door  work,  as  we  are  much  behind- 
hand with  it.  There  have  been  great  complaints  of  early  Pfochvi 
not  setting  well,  partly  owing  to  the  dark  weather,  partly  to 
exciting  them  too  much  with  heat  when  there  was  no  counter- 
balancing influence  from  the  sun,  partly  to  the  buds  being  im- 
perfectly matured  last  autumn,  partly  to  thickets  of  bloom 
being  left  to  open  when  less  than  half  the  quantity  would  have 
had  a  better  chance,  partly  to  the  roots  being  too  dry,  and 
partly  to  the  roots  being  surrounded  with  stagoaut  water.  It  is 
often  very  difiicult  to  decide  on  the  true  cause  in  such  matters 
without  careful  attention  and  strict  examination.  Some  years 
ago  we  had  a  fine  tree  that  showed  abundance  of  bloom,  but  on 
examining  it  closely  there  were  hardly  a  score  of  flowers  in 
which  there  were  perfect  pistils.  We  attributed  the  failure  to 
an  over-heavy  crop  the  previous  year,  and  imperfectly  ripened 
wood.  The  following  year,  and  afterwards,  there  was  no  re- 
petition of  the  evil.  In  several  cases  the  blooms  have  fallen  in 
consequence  of  too  much  dryness  at  the  roots,  and  mere  surface 
appearances  should  nut  be  depended  on.  A  somewhat  dry  at- 
mosphere is  also  a  great  help  in  setting  the  bloom.  When  set, 
evaporating-pans  containing  soot  water  will  be  very  useful ;  the 
sUgnt  fumes  from  the  soot  will  assist  in  keeping  insects  away. 
A  paint  of  sulphur  and  soft-soap  water  daubed  on  open  spaces 
of  the  wall  wherever  the  sun  will  strike,  will  also  help  to  keep 
away  the  red  spider,  and  precaution  in  all  such  cases  is  better 
than  cure. 

Vineries. — As  we  have  not  commenced  forcing  so  early  this 
season,  we  have  just  kept  the  Vines  moving  gently.  Outside 
borders  should  be  carefully  covered  where  the  forcing  has  been 
early.  For  later  houses  now,  if  the  borders  are  well  drained, 
such  covering  will  be  little  required. 

Strawbfrnea  in  bloom  will  be  all  the  better  of  having  a  dry 
hand  or  a  bunch  of  fine  feathers  drawn  through  them.  Those 
coming  un  and  showing  the  flower-trusses  should  be  carefully 
watered.  As  yet  avoid  watering  the  centre  of  the  plant  or  bud. 
Better  sail  the  pot  from  a  small  watering-pot  with  a  spout  rather 
than  a  rose ;  and  again,  if  saucers  are  used,  which  they  must  be 
in  some  cases,  allow  no  water  to  remain  in  the  saucer.  When 
these  little  matters  are  not  attended  to,  the  centre  of  the  plant, 
even  after  it  shows,  will  often  be  destroyed  by  a  sort  of  damping 
gangrene.  It  requires  time  and  labour  to  obtain  good  plants  in 
pots,  and  a  little  attention  afterwards  is  anything  but  labour  lost. 

ORNAMENTAL   DEPABTUENT. 

As  a  proof  of  what  the  sun  will  now  do,  we  had  a  down-pour- 
ing on  the  7th  up  to  midday,  such  as  no  workmen  could  stand , 
umess  thoroughly  waterproofed ;  we  had  showers,  too,  on  the 
8th ;  but  the  ^eams  of  sun  and  the  wind  were  so  drying,  that 
we  were  able  not  only  to  sweep  and  roll  lawns,  but  also  to  sweep 
and  pull  the  back  of  a  rake  over  walks,  and  roll  them,  too,  in 
the  after  part  of  the  day.  Heavy  rain,  it  is  true,  is  falling  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th,  but  the  walks  will  not  only  look  clean 
but  be  all  me  firmer  and  drier  owing  to  the  rolling,  as  the  heavy 
rains  will  pass  at  once  to  the  sides  from  the  firm  surface.  We 
know  that  walks  can  be  made  pretty  and  waterproof  too ;  but 
taldng  the  year  through,  and  the  ooiuf ort  of  the  feet  in  walking, 
we  question  iif  anything  on  the  whole  is  better  than  a  somewhat 
smooth,  firm  travel  walk. 

We  preparea  hotbeds  of  a  slight  nature  for  sowing  seeds  and 
propagating  by  cuttings.  Bepotted  Fuchsias  and  Begonias^  and 
put  PoinsettiaB  into  a  state  of  rest  when  done  bloonung,  givini^ 
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those  remaining  plenty  of  water,  and  little  or  none  to  those 
flaifihed.  Broa&:ht  some  Euphorbia  jacquiniasflora  into  heat  a 
second  time,  as  from  these,  though  tlio  wreaths  will  be  small,  the 
sprigd  of  bright  flowers  will  be  useful  for  cutting.  Watered 
carefully  according  to  the  weather ;  and  as  the  air  is  moist,  kept 
plant  houses  di*y  rather  than  slopped  with  water.— R.  F. 
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James  Dickson  <t  Sons,  108,  Eastgate  J^lreet,  and  Newton 
Nurseries,  Cheater.— Cat alof/ no  of  Farm  Hccd^,  Jmplc/ncutHy 
t£c. 

Harrison  &  Sous,  Leicester. — Seed  Catalogue^  icith  UinU  on 
Cultivatiou, 

Alfred  Legerton,  5,  Aldgate,  London,  B.— Trade  Catalog  no  of 
Garden^  Agricultural,  and  Flower  Sced^. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,•  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  "  Joornal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  onjustifiablo  trouble  and  expense.  All 
commuuications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  dtc.  111,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  ^^^^^  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  ou 
Poultry  and  Boo  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  throe  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — Many  questions  most  remain  unanswered  nntil  next 
week. 

iKTKRXATioNAL  ExiuinTioN  (K.  .S.).— Apply  by  letter  to  tho  Set-rotary, 
Koiuington  Goia 

Malb  AucrjiA  (Kiltir).— You  are  right.  The  plant  boarinff  bcrrioii  is  a 
female  plant.  Apply  for  a  male  plant  to  any  of  the  principal  numorymen  who 
alvertiBo  in  our  oolumnH. 

PvRAiuo  KouK  TnKK  {A  Rradrr).—li  bhould  bo  trained  from  one  wtcm. 

RiioDoDKMDRoNH  (D,  W.  (/.).— Any  of  tho  nurMsrymeu  who  i>i>eoially  ad- 
Tortiso  them  in  tliin  Journal  can  supply  you. 

Hollyhock  Flowsrinu  hasik  Skaw>x  as  Sown  (A.  A.  3f.).— Tho  plantH 
from  need  oown  at  thi«  season  will  not  dower  this  year,  or  not  until  very  late, 
and  they  will  not  be  at  all  in  character.  Kow  tho  soed  now  in  shallow  pans, 
and  place  them  in  a  gentle  heat,  as  that  of  a  hotbed.  Tho  seedlings  will, 
however,  thrive  in  a  f^rccuhuuHC.  When  they  can  bo  handled  easily  prick 
o9  the  soedlin^H  in  pans  or  boxes,  about  8  inolios  apart,  and  keep  them  in  the 
ffreenhouhc  or  a  cold  frame,  planttu^'-out  2  feet  apart  in  good  rich  soil  in  an 
open  situation,  but  sheltered  from  oold  and  hii^h  wlndK.  When  they  flower 
murk  the  best,  thou  cut  them  down,  and  plant  where  they  are  to  iluwcr 
another  season.    Those  with  a  single  or  badly-formud  flower  thr.iw  away. 

Ct'ttino-down  Pamkion-Flower  (ItUm).— 11  is  good  practice  to  cut-baok 
thj  I'assion-Fio^ftcr  if  it  has  become  bare  of  bhoots  at  the  liotloiu,  otherwise  it 
w^iil  be  sufllciunt  to  cut  the  tiidc  bhools  where  too  thick,  to  within  two  cyoH 
of  the  main  stems.  We  should  not  repot  the  plant  until  it  had  made  shoots 
a  few  inches  long,  then  reduce  tlic  ball  considerably,  and  (Hit  in  the  same  size 
of  pfit. 

TitorKOLT'M  rnicoLoRrsi  TmhU  SiidoTLKSs  (O.  0.).— We  thiuk,  an  the 
shoot  was  iiibbed-u£F  two  years  ago,  a  freah  one  will  not  now  bo  pwducrd.  We 
bhoold  keep  it  another  year,  and  if  it  do  not  form  a  new  shoot  by  next  Sep- 
tember throw  it  away.  It  is  remarkable  it  should  keep  m  lung  sound  without 
making  frchh  growth. 

PoiNSKrriAS  AFTER  Flowerinu  (A  Br/j inner).— Keep  the  plants  dry  until 
ths  end  of  this  month,  then  cut-back  each  growth  of  last  year  to  within  half 
an  inch  of  itn  base,  or  to  two  eyes.  Keep  the  plants  rather  dry  nntil  tho 
freah  shoots  are  2  inches  long,  then  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  remove 
all  the  soil  coming  away  freely  from  the  roots,  and  repot  in  the  same  size  of 
pst,  Using  a  compost  of  two  parts  li^ht  fibrous  loam,  one  part  each  sandy 
peat  and  loaf  soil,  and  a  sixth  of  silver  sand.  Stopping  the  shoots  may  be 
practifwd,  bat  not  after  July. 

Double  PamuLAH  after  Flowering  (i^/^m).— Continue  them  in  the 
greenhouse  up  to  May,  and  then  they  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame, 
and  kept  there  throughout  tho  summer,  housing  in  September.  You  m«y 
divide  them  next  month  or  early  in  Blay,  repotting  the  plants  then,  and  ag^in 
in  August. 

Aralia  japonic  a— Double  Geraniuu  Leaves  Bro^\'NED  (A  Constant 
Bubgrribfr).— The  leaf  you  sent  is  that  of  Alalia  japonica,  a  half-hardy  Hl)r(ib, 
x^uiring  protection  iu  a  oool  greenhouao  in  winter.  In  summer  it  muy  >)« 
placed  out  of  doors.  It  succeeds  well  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam 
aad  one  part  each  leaf  soil  and  sandy  peat.  The  double  Geranium  loaves  rou 
Hent  us  arc  Kuffering  from  what  is  Imown  to  gardeners  as  the  "  spot,"  which 
in  your  case  ari^ses  from  a  cheek  owing  to  exposure  to  a  cold  current  of  air. 
The  roots,  we  should  say,  are  not  very  active.  Repot  the  plant  and  afford  a 
more  uniformly  moist  atmosphere,  with  moderate  air-gi>ing  in  auoh  weather 
as  we  have  lately  experienced.  The  leaves  will  improve  as  the  season 
advances. 

Conservatory  Border  Co>iroaT  (J.  H.).— Tho  plants  you  name  reciuirtj 
somewhat  different  composts,  Coxxld  you  not  divide  the  border  into  compart- 
ments, and  so  give  each  plant  the  soil  required  ?  A  difference  of  treatment 
is  quite  M  much  required  in  respect  to  watering  as  in  K>iL  The  dividing 
walla  neod  not  be  more  than  4^  inches  thick,  and  fur  neatness  may  have  a 
drasaed  stone  coping  with  the  edges  chamferod.  Your  concrete  axiangement 
la  good,  also  drams,  but  they  should  be  covered  with  not  le.-s  than  6  inches  of 
mbUe  for  drainage,  and  the  soil  should  not  be  l«8s  than  2  X«et  deep.    We 


should  have  it  2  feet  6  inches  deep.  The  Araucarias  require  oood  triable  loam, 
neither  strong  nor  light,  and  if  turf  be  used  it  must  be  chopped  up.  Y'ou 
may  add  one-fourth  of  leaf  soil.  This  will  also  suit  the  Muaaa,  but  we  should 
add  to  it  one  part  of  well-rotted  manure  to  four  of  the  loam,  a  sixth  part  of 
half-inch  bones,  and  a  sixth  of  sharp  sand  well  mixed.  The  Camellias  should 
have  a  border  formed  of  the  top  inch  of  a  pasture  pared  olT  where  the  soil  is 
sandy,  and  there  should  be  added  to  it  one-fourth  of  leaf  hoU  and  a  like  pro- 
portion of  fibrous  sandy  peat,  with  a  sixth  of  sharp  sand,  the  whole  choppod 
up  and  well  mixed.  This  will  also  grow  Acaoias  and  Bougainvilleas.  OreTUleaJi 
should  have  equal  parts  of  peat  and  sandy  loam,  with  a  sixth  part  of  sand 
and  an  eighth  of  oharooal  in  lumps  between  tho  sizes  of  pea^  and  walnutp. 
Dracti'uas  will  do  in  the  soil  advised  for  Cametlias,  also  Aralia  and  KicinuK, 
and  the  Palms  in  the  compost  named  for  Camellias,  increasing  the  pro|)ortiou 
of  the  peat  to  that  of  the  loam.  The  Alsophila  should  have  a  compost  of 
two  parts  fibrous  sandy  peat,  one  part  fibrous  loam,  half  a  part  leaf  soil,  and 
a  sixth  of  sand.  Of  those  you  name,  all  will  snooeod  in  a  oonservi^ry  kept  at 
a  temporaturo  in  winter  of  40^  to  45"',  which  they  require.  Exceptions  az« 
Musa  Cavendishii,  Alsophila  oontaminans,  Calamus,  and  Latania  borbonica — 
those  require  a  btovo. 

WiRKWORMH  (T,  H.). — You  aro  entirely  in  error  in  oondnding  that  wiro 
worms  food  only  on  decayed  or  decaying  matter.  They  food  on  the  live  roots 
of  plants — ^for  instance,  those  of  the  Pink,  Pansy,  Carnation,  and  Lettuce ; 
but  wo  have  no  evidence  of  their  feeding  on  the  roots  of  ligneous  plants.  We 
have  known  nearly  every  plant  of  Lettnce  destroyed  by  wire  worms  on  a  newly 
formed  Peach  border,  and  yet  tho  Peach-tree  roots  were  not  interfered  with, 
at  least  the  Peach  trees  succeeded  admirably.  Like  remarks  apply  to  Vines. 
We  have  known  Vine  borders  formed  of  turf  much  infested  with  wireworm, 
yet  the  Vines  did  not  experience  any  injury,  and  wo  do  not  thiuk  any  evil  will 
result  in  your  case.  We  also  think  you  mistake  in  attributing  tho  wireworzns 
to  the  dung  applied  to  the  border  as  a  dresHiug.  The  wireworms,  we  sliould 
consider,  had  escaped  from  the  soil  of  the  border :  towards  spring  they  oomc 
very  near  tho  surface.  We  would  cut  some  Carrots  into  pieces  about  2  inoho-c 
long,  and  place  them  in  holes  about  2  inches  below  the  surface,  a  pointed 
Ktick  being  thrust  Into  each  piece,  and  the  piocos  of  Carrot  examined  every 
day  for  a  week,  then  evury  alternate  day.  If  this  be  persisted  in,  and  tho  bait« 
replaced  in  the  soil  after  eaeh  examination,  you  will  soon  thin  their  numbers. 
Konew  tho  baits  when  necessary. 

Grapes  for  Cool  Conhkrvatorv  (/i.).— There  is  no  bla?k  Grape  o'lual  to 
the  Ulack  Uambuxgh  for  a  cool  oonservatoiy,  and  if  you  wish  lu  grow  the 
(Trapes  for  profit  wo  would  plant  it  all  with  Uiat  variety.  iUaok  Prince  would 
do  for  variety ;  and  tho  most  certain  to  succeed  amongst  white  sorts  i^  the 
Bnyal  Muscadine. 

Strawbkrry  Plants  in  Vinery  (Idem). — It  is  not  desirable  very  early 
in  tho  ficaNon  to  take  Strawberry  pots  all  at  onoo  from  a  cool  house  into  a 
night  tomporature  of  60  .  The  night  temperature  should  not  be  above  15-  or 
iW  at  first,  but  msy  be  gradually  increased  to  60^  in  the  course  of  tiuree  weeks. 
So  late  M  the  second  woek  in  March  they  might  be  plaood  in  a  temperature 
of  60  without  injuring  tho  plants,  but  in  all  probability  they  will  be  infested 
with  red  spider  before  tho  fruit  is  ripe. 

Peach  Tree  not  Settino  ith  Blossom  (Wcwi).— Dryness  at  the  rooti., 
or  a  close  humid  atmosphere,  would  cause  the  blossom  to  drop  without  sotting 
When  Peach  trees  are  in  flower  the  atmosphere  of  tho  house  should  be  kept 
rather  dry.  Ventilate  freely  by  day,  admit  a  little  air  at  the  ventilators  all 
night,  and  in  dull  oold  weathor  apply  utificisJ  heat  to  the  house. 

Tkmperatttiik  in  GREKNiiot'HK  ili(ra).—For  a  greenhouse  the  tempera- 
lure  at  night  at  this  season  should  be  45",  on  cold  nights  it  may  fall  Ui  10 
From  fire  heat  tho  tomporature  d^y  and  night  should  not  exceed  60".  The 
nearer  it  in  kept  to  45 **  the  more  suitable  it  will  bo  for  flowering  plants.  It  it% 
not  possible  to  tell  how  often  plants  should  be  watered,  lliey  should  bo 
examined  every  day,  those  with  the  soil  dry  should  bo  watered  befwc  the 
leaves  flag.  Plants  iu  flower  will  need  watering  every  day,  but  if  the  weather 
is  dull  thoy  will  only  need  watering  every  second  or  third  day. 

Charcoal  for  |Pinks  (3/.  E.  i/.).— It  is  excellent  for  Pinks  if  brukcn-up 
rather  small  and  mixed  with  tho  soil  either  for  planting  in  the  open  i^'Totma 
or  potting.  It  may  bo  given  advantageously  to  plants  already  planted  out, 
covering  tho  ground  atxMit  the  plants  half  an  inch  thick,  and  pointiug-m 
witli  a  fork.  It  may  also  be  spread  on  tho  ground  before  planting,  pointed- 
in  with  a  fork, 'and  mixed  well  with  the  soil.  Charcoal  is  a  good  maaore, 
and  is  useful  as  a  preventive  to  the  attacks  of  grubs. 

Fruomansia  Compost  (//.  B.  F.).— Uso  two  parts  of  light  fibrous  loam* 
one  part  leaf  Foil,  half  a  part  thoroughly- decayed  manure,  and  a  sixth  part  of 
sharp  sand.  Drain  the  itots  well,  and  repot  the  plants  now,  removing  moet 
of  the  old  soil,  and  when  the  shoots  are  a  few  inches  long  shift  into  a  larger- 
sized  ^t.  Water  abundantly  after  the  flowers  show,  and  at  every  alternate 
watering  use  1  cz.  of  guano  to  a  gallon  of  wator.  Assign  tho  plauts  a  light 
and  aiiy  position  in  a  greenhoube,  and  syringe  frequently  to  keep  down  red 
spider. 

Snow  Siielterino  MnniV).— There  is  no  difiiculty  in  aooouniing  for  snow 
keeping  plants  from  excessive  cold.  It  prevents  heat  radiating  from  them* 
protects  them  from  tho  chilling  blaRts,  and  is  one  of  the  worht  eondnctot« 
of  heat.  We  have  never  known  the  surface  of  the  earth  below  a  covering  of 
snow  colder  than  82-,  even  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  above  has  been 
2h  .  So  well  known  is  the  fact  that  the  poets  have  recorded  it.  Thus  one 
sayb,  apostiophising  the  snow— 


"  Every  patch  of  bare  brown  mould, 
Every  stone  lies  under  your  fold. 
And  all  the  flowers  you  carefully  hold 
Hidden  away  from  the  winter's  cold.'* 

Peach  Blossoms  Falliko  {B.  (?.).— The  blooms  of  the  Peach  trees  were 
too  withered  to  enable  us  to  give  a  confident  opinion,  but  we  think  with  yon 
there  is  something  abnormal  in  their  appearance,  being  so  small  at  tbeir 
base.  Wo  can  only  hint  that  the  heavy  crop  the  tree  bore  last  year,  or  an 
excels  of  or  too  little  moisture  at  the  loots,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  foiling  of 
the  blooms  of  one  tree  whilst  the  other  stands  so  well.  Three  years  ago  we 
had  a  small  tree  that  showed  similar  t3-mptomB,  and  everything  seemed  right 
so  far  as  the  surface  was  concerned,  but  on  digging  down  witli  a  pointed  stick 
we  found  the  soil  and  roots  were  diy  8  inches  beneath  the  surface.  A  marshy 
soil  holding  water  would  have  a  similar  effect  in  the  dull  weather  we  have 
had.  Ihese,  however,  aro  merely  hints,  for  we  really  know  not  the  canse  In 
your  case. 

Manetti  Stocks  (Herbert).— Iho  Manetti  stocks  yon  have  had  sent  yoa 
we  should  plant  1  foot  apart  in  rows  2  feet  from  each  other.  We  sboold  pknt 
thtfn  OS  deeply  as  they  were  before,  examining  them  for  sucken  before  pUiil> 
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iag,aadx«iaoiriBi9UieMar«i7«jw  balovtbtniitM*  or  planliBgpMi.    Ctet 
'"  aa  down  to  within  8  inehM  of  the  Kioand,  and  bad  tham  in  Jidj  or  August 
th0  stam  »t  2  or  8  inehat  from  Um  grouid.    The  ■feooki  are  not  wiitaUo  for 


BnussBLa  Bpbootb  (2M»tory).— We  ahoald  daddadW  objMt  to  taking  oif 
M  rido  laaTM  of  BnuMis  Sproata  as  long  as  thay  ramain  green.    Whan  they 

•■m  yallowlah  it  is  a  diflerant  afbir.     To  baatan  ftaa  aproating  early,  we 

eOan  nip  ont  tha  eantra  of  the  top. 

Sowmo  Pkv>z  DnuiofONDX  (Toung  Omrdeiur).— Sow  tha  saadbatwean  tha 
It  time  add  tha  aarlrpart  of  April  in  a  not  or  pan  filled  to  within  a 
IT  of  an  ineh  of  tha  nm  with  light  rieh  soil;  aeattar  the  seed  evenly,  and 
it  with  fine  soil  tha  eighth  of  an  inoh  Ihiak.  Plaoe  the  pot  in  a  gentle 
hctbad,  and  keep  it  moist  and  near  tha  glaas.  Whan  the  phuita  hare  a  pair 
of  loogh  laaTea  priek  tham  oat  an  inoh  apart  in  pans  of  light  ridb  soil,  and 
sitam  tham  to  the  hotbed,  kaaping  them  rather  eloee  and  shaded  from  bright 
■am  ontal  aatabliahad;  than  admit  air  fteely,  harden  oif,  and  plant  oat  after 
thta  middle  of  May  in  rieh  aoU  in  tha  open  groand.  A  good  time  to  sow 
ICalona  la  early  in  ApriL  The  pUnta  will  be  fit  to  plant  oat  early  in  May, 
and  with  a  moderate  hotbed  will  ripen  frait  in  Aogoat. 

Taxjit  TUxs  MOT  Bbakimo  (/.  Lwsiby).— Ton  tieee  reeaiTa  far  too  liberal 
traaftmant.  OtTing  tham  plenty  of  manore,  and  wataring  freely  with  liqoid 
BianQxw  when  in  flowar,  will  eertainly  eaose  a  strong  growth ;  bloasom  bads 
will  be  few,  and  thay  do  not,  as  a  role,  set  freely  on  sneh  trees.  Toa  did  right 
to  add  elaj  to  yoor  sandy  soiL  Do  not  give  any  manore  axeept  as  a  molehing 
*  8  bot  dij  weather  insnmmar;  a  good  soaking  of  water  might  be  bene- 
aft  that  time.  It  woald  also  be  deairaUa  to  stop  the  Tigoxons  shoots 
summer,  and  eansa  tham  to  break  again.  Sommar  pnrning  will 
fraitfalneaa. 


Yms  UimuiTFUL  (Amateur), — ^If  yoor  Yinm  wars  OTsr-eroppad  last  year 
that  wonld  be  a  solBoient  reaaon  for  Tary  few  banohes  showing  this  season, 
oiharwioa  orer-dryness  at  the  xoots  might  be  the  oaase.  When  the  zoota  are 
•U  inside,  Vines  raqoire  a  Teiy  large  quantity  of  water.  Tea  ooold  asoertain 
tha  state  of  the  roots  by  digging  down  a  foot  or  more  with  a  small  fork.  We 
glTe  an  inside  Vine  border,  95  feet  long  by  16  feet  wide,  from  850  to  800 
saQona  at  each  watering,  bat  we  only  give  foor  or  Atb  waterings  daring  the 
■aasnn.  The  borders  are  damped  over  tha  sarfkoe  erery  day  aa  well.  We  oan 
only  aay  to  yoa.  Water  the  roots  thorooghly,  do  not  oTerornwd  the  roof  with 
yocng  wood,  so  that  tha  latter  may  be  thorooghly  ripened,  and  do  not  otox* 


IMBOTS  ( W.  0.).—TbB  grabs  foand  at  the  roots  of  yoar  pot  Yinea  are  the 
lam  of  tha  deetraetiTa  Otiorhynehos  recently  flgared  in  our  aoooant  of  the 
lana  toberoles  on  Vines.  The  earth  most  be  oarafolly  sifted,  and  the  grubs 
pkttad  ooL  (£.  C.).~Toar  Echararia  haa  had  the  oantro  of  the  short  stem 
gnawed  into  by  the  grab  or  larra  of  the  Otlorhynehas  weeviL  We  know  of 
no  other  remedy  for  tha  misehief  at  this  stage  than  to  hunt  fbr  the  grabs 
aarefaliy,  sift  the  earth,  and  destroy  tham.~1. 0.  W. 

Najcb  or  FauxT  {C€niurion),—Yoax  Pear  is  nndoabtadly  Baorxe  d'Azam- 


FOULTBT,  BEE,  ABP  HaEON   OHBOBIOLE. 


AN  OLD  GAME  COCK  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  my  race  I  entertain  the  greatest 
zeverence  and  respect  both  for  Mr.  Wright  and  his  imtings. 
We  regard  him  as  a  loyer  of  onr  species,  an  accomplished  ez- 
poeer  of  the  abases  and  indignities  to  which  we  are  daily  exposed, 
a  tme  friend  and  benefactor  to  each  and  all  of  us  when  and 
^wherever  disinterested  friendship  is  most  urgently  required. 
Hence  any  eulogium  made  by  him  passes  cnrrent  amongst  us, 
and  we  regard  with  some  little  jealousy  anything  he  may  have 
to  say  of  or  conceminfi;  any  member  of  our  family.  In  a  recent 
number  he  writes,  "  After  all  that  has  been  said  regarding  the 
change  of  style,  or  the  difference  between  the  old  fighting  and 
the  modem  exhibition  birds,  the  breeders,  the  public,  and  judges 
have  given  unmisfcakeable  preference  to  the  high-bred,  graceful, 
fine-boned  modem  style."  At  eyery  word  of  tnis  sentence  each 
particular  feather  in  my  hackle  rises.  I  challenge  with  all  the 
neroeness  of  former  days,  and  hurl  back  with  undisguised  indig- 
nation a  slur  of  BO  gross  and  xmjustiflable  a  character.  We 
oome  of  a  right  royal  race  whose  spotless  lineage  has  been 
Handed  down  through  the  dim  yista  of  succeeding  generations ; 
kings  and  commoners  alike  haye  watched  with  jealous  riyalry 
that  no  stain,  no  mongrel  cross  should  eyer  tend  to  mar  or  blot 
our  family  escutcheon,  and  our  stud-book  has  been  religiously 
kept  by  the  noblest  in  the  land,  with  as  much  care  as  eyer  was 
bestowed  on  the  pedi^ee  of  a  West  Australian,  a  Cerito,  or  a 
Bedlamite.  I  would  tnerefore  simply  ask  Mr.  Wright  to  point 
out  wherein  consists  the  superiority  of  the  so-caUed  modern 
Game  fowl.  With  that  quiet  dignity  which  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  our  noble  race,  I  refrain  from  committing 
myself  by  calling  the  fashionably  bred  mongrel  that  now  usurps 
our  titles,  a  harsh  or  unkind  name;  neither  would  I  do  my 
friends  the  true  bred  Malay  that  yiolence  to  associate  their 
name  with  these  usurpers — ^I  simply  seek  to  contrast  these  pets  of 
Hr.  Wright  with  ourselyes  and  our  ancestors,  and  to  ask  in  what 
their  superiority  consists.  "High-bred"!  "graceful"!  "line- 
boned  "  I  Pshaw  I  Ask  those  wno  haye  bred  and  loyed  us  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  were  we  not  pure  ?  Were  we  not  courageous  ? 
Were  we  not  fine  in  bone  ?  Were  we  not  ^qual  in  colour,  and  as 
perfect  in  feather  ?  "  High-bred  "  !  Are  not  the  cup  birds  of 
the  present  day  three  parts  Malay  ?  How  can  they  be  termed 
English  Game  fowls  ?  Why  do  the  committees  of  our  shows 
state  in  their  prospectuses  that  purity  of  race  will  be  considered 
in  a  greater  degree  than  size  or  weight,  whilst  they  seek  to  I 


I  promote  and  propagate  the  deyelopment  of  mongrels  ?  Why  do 
I  not  our  judges,  many  of  whom  used  to  loye  "  a  good  bird  in  the 
hand "  disqualify  all  such  pens,  and  with  a  true  spirit  of  con< 
seryatism  seek  to  maintain  our  English  Game  fowl  in  its  natiye 
purity  ?  Will  the  judges  use  the  responsibility  of  this  usurpa- 
tion ?  (and  it  is  in  their  power  to  check  if  not  to  preyent  it),  tf  it 
is  desirable  to  propagate  cross-breds  do  so  by  all  means,  but  da 
not  offer  prices  for  "  pure  bred  Game  fowls,"  and  apportion  them 
to  mongrels.  Our  friends  the  Malays  are  obtaining,  i  trust,  their 
proper  class  and  position ;  why  shall  not  the  same  be  acceded 
to  the  English  Game  I  Do  not  insult  us  by  making  a  new  dasa 
for  us,  neither  ask  us  to  compete  with  a  race  called  into  notoriety 
by  the  morbid,  taste  of  a  few ;  simply  ^ye  us  a  fair  field  and  na 
fayour,  and  we  shall  then,  as  now,  stick  to  our  motto,  Vineere 
vel  mori.  I  should  not,  sir,  haye  dared  to  crow  so  long,  but  tha 
dander  of  the  old  Black  Bed  was  fairly  rizzed  when  Mr.  Wright 
sought  to  sully  the  purity  of  our  race,  the  elegance  of  our  form^ 
and  the  fineness  of  our  bone  and  breeding. — Old  Black  Bed. 


.  EXHIBITION  LABELS. 

Sbcbetabies  of  poultry  shows  eught  to  proyide  good  labels.. 
The  cost  of  good  labels  is  not  high,  therefore  why  haye  poor 
ones,  which  one  cannot  write  upon,  and  through  which  the  ink 
comes  ?  There  is  generally  a  rule  m  prize  schedules  requesting^ 
exhibitors  to  write  their  names  distinctly.  How  can  they  on 
such  poor  labels  as  are  yery  often  sent  ?  The  labels  sent  for  tha 
Show  at  Northampton  were  absolutely  rubbish  (begging  their 
maker's  pardon),,  and  I  was  obliged  to  fasten  another  label  ti> 
mine  to  ensure  the  safe  return  of  my  birds.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  I  haye  had  to  do  so,  but  I  hope  after  this  it  may  be  tha 
last.— An  Exhzbitob. 


THE  THIRD  PRIZE  IN  THE  FANCY  DUCK 
CLASS  AT  THE  HANLET  SHOW.  • 

Thebe  oan  be  no  doubt  that  the  third  prize  was  awarded  to 
the  only  pen  of  Carolina  Ducks  exhibited  at  the  Hanley  Show,, 
and  that  pen  belonged  to  Mr.  Elmes  Watts,  of  Hazlewell  HaU*. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  this,  because  the  Judges,  Messrs.  Martin 
and  Douglas,  so  state ;  yet  it  was  printed  and  published  that  the 
third  prize  was  awarded  to  someone  else's  Black  East  Indiaa 
Ducks.  We  recommended  Mr.  Watts  to  adopt  legal  proceedinffs^ 
and  he  has  since  receiyed  the  following  letter  from  the  Se- 
cretary : — "  I  haye  written  to  Mr.  Martin  and  haye  had  a  reply;, 
and  as  there  seems  to  be  something  we  cannot  get  to  the  bottom 
of.  we  haye  agreed  to  send  you  the  amount  of  the  prize  {5a,)f 
which  I  haye  enclosed." 

One  of  the  Judges— -Mr.  Douglas— wrote  as  follows  to  Mr«. 
Watts: — "The  third  prize  was  giyen  to  a  pair  of  Carolinas. 
They  are  doing  something  yery  wrong  oyer  this  Show.  I  haya 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Fletcher,  from  whom  they  withhold  an  extra 
prize  that  we  gaye  his  Ghune  cock,  stating  we  gaye  it  to  another 
pen— in  fact  a  pen  that  was  not  worth  Is.,  except  to  kilL" 


NORTHAMPTON  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW; 

Few,  if  any,  shows  of  a  like  description  haye  proyed  so  popu- 
lar as  that  held  at  Northampton.     At  the  commencement  of 
its  career,  some  four  years  back,  there  was  exhibited  a  yery 
small  but  excellent  collection.     Eyery  succeeding  show  ha0 
about  doubled  the  number  of  entries  of  its  predecessor,  so  that 
last  week  nearly  1400  exhibits  were  on  yiew.    This  result  is  due 
to  the  unflagging  energy  displayed  by  the  Committee  ^enerallyy 
combined  with   the   exceeoingly  courteous  and  busmess-liko 
manner  in  which  the  correspondence  necessary  in  such  under- 
takings is  carried  on  by  the  Honorary  Secreteury.    The  attend- 
ance of  yisitors  was  ox  the  most  satisfactory  character.    It  is 
right  to  mention  that,  irrespeotiye  of  poultry  and  Pigeons,  a 
large  number  of  Cats  competed  for  prizes,  and  in  respect  to  the 
Babbits,  the  entry  was  far  greater  than  has  been  known  at  any 
show  in  the  kingdom.    If  progression  is  to  go  on  at  the  same 
rate  as  hitherto,  it  will  become  a  matter  of  some  anxiety  to  the 
managers  to  find  accommodation,  for  eyen  at  the  present  time 
the  Pigeons,  as  a  whole,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Bantams, 
were  from  compulsion  arranged  quite  too  hi^h  for  general  in- 
spection.   We  are  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  the  Com* 
mittee  feel  quite  aliye  to  such  a  contin^ncy,  and  purx>ose 
another  year  to  so  arrange  matters  that  the  judging  shall  not  bo 
carried  on  during  the  presence  of  so  dense  a  crowd  of  interested 
exhibitors  as  marked  uds  gear's  proceedings.    That  the  original 
expectations  of  the  Committee  haye  been  maryellously  exceeded 
is  certain,  whilst  the  determination  to  eyen  yet  extend  tha 
yalue  of  tne  premiums  offered,  eyinoes  a  desire  to  insure  for  tha 
Northampton  Show  a  position  among  the  most  important  of 
such  exhibitions.    When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  most  amateurs 
haye  now  mated  their  best  birds  for  breeding  purposes,  it  is 
really  surprising  that  the  quality  and  general  excellence  of 
most  of  the  classes  would  bear  fayourable  comparison  with  the 
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nukjority  of  even  our  winter  shows ;  yet  so  it  was,  and  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  valuable  specimens  collected  erred  father  on 
the  side  of  prodigidity  than  neglect.  It  is  necessary  to  note 
that  in  almost  all  instances  the  poultry  classes  were  for  single 
birds,  consequently  not  only  were  very  lew  pens  empty,  but  the 
birds  were  such  as  really  were  entered  in  the  hope  of  winning, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  changing  owners. 

The  Dorkings  were  grand  classes,  a  perfect  treat  throughout 
to  any  fancier,  the  hens  especially  proving  a  very  excellent, 
well-niled,  and  even  class  throughout.  As  regards  the  Cochin 
classes,  perhaps  this  Show  contained  one  of  the  best  collections 
ever  exhibited,  the  Buff  and  White  ones  more  especially.  The 
Cochins  of  the  two  latter  varieties  were  remarkable  for  com- 
prising specimens  not  yet  a  year  old  of  unusual  promise,  whilst 
the  majority  of  the  old  hens,  both  White  and  Buff-coloured, 
were  such  as,  once  seen,  could  not  easily  be  forgotten.  In  the 
Srahnia  classes  were  some  considerable  numbers  of  first-class 
specimens ;  and  in  the  class  for  any  variety  of  French  Fowls  a 
most  excellent  LaFldche  cock  took  precedence,  the  more  credit- 
able as  being  so  unusual  of  late  years.  Spanish  fowls  very  far 
exceeded  the  entries  generally  met  with  in  the  past  season,  the 

2[uality  of  the  winning  birds  being  of  first-rate  character.  A 
ew  exceedingly  good  Game  fowls  were  to  be  found  in  large 
classes,  but  most  probably  from  the  changeable  character  of  the 
weather  the  greater  portion  were  shown  in  very  soft  feather. 
SamburghSf  more  particularly  the  Spangled  varieties,  were 
such  as  could  not  be  surpassed  at  even  the  northern  shows,  and 
the  Variety  classes  were  exceptionably  good.  In  the  Selling 
classes  the  entries  were  much  more  intrinsically  valuable  than 
ordinary;  in  short,  there  was  scarcely  a  pen  not  worth  the 
money,  and  in  some  instances  manifold  the  sums  at  which  they 
were  entered ;  this  feature  entailed  plenty  of  business  in  the 
sale-room. 

The  competition  of  Aylesbury  and  Rouen  Ducks  in  the  same 
class  is  a  matter  that  offers  a  royal  road  for  improvement  another 
season;  both  varieties  were  unusuaJLly  fine.  In  Fancy  Water- 
fowls, the  exhibition  of  single  specimens,  '*  either  drake  or 
Duck,"  is  quite  a  mistake,  and  several  entries  of  pairs  of  birds 
in  this  class  had  to  be  passed  for  non-compliance  with  a  rule 
that  would  be  more  honoured  by  the  breach  than  the  observance, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  pairs  of  these  lovely  Waterfowls,  if 
only  temporarily  divided,  are  apt  to  cease  feeding,  become 
restless  and  uneasy,  and  ofttimes  in  a  few  days  pine  away 
beyond  the  power  ox  restoration,  even  in  the  most  careful  hands. 
Game  BantaTnSf  besides  being  placed  quite  too  high  for  general 
observation,  were  not  equal  to  what  might  have  been  fairly  ex- 
pected ;  the  Black,  Pekin,  and  a  few  really  Silver-laced  Sebnghts 
were  on  the  contrary  excellent. 

Of  Piaeons  the  Show  numbered  three  hundred  entries,  and 
most  of  these  classes  were  of  the  highest  order.  Pouters,  Car- 
riers, Dragoons,  and  Owls  being,  perhaps,  the  most  noteworthy 
among  them. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  that  scarcely  a  case  of  trimming  oc- 
curred, the  punishment  of  disqualification  that  has  recently 
been  stringently  enforced  apparently  having  at  length  told  in 
favour  of  the  honourable  competitor.  The  Cats  and  BabbitSf  a 
most  conspicuous  portion  of  the  Show,  Were  evidently  attractive 
to  many  visitors,  particularly  the  former,  among  which  were 
certainly  some  of  the  finest  and  best-cared-for  specimens  it  has 
been  our  lot  to  witness. 

The  poultry  Judges  were  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Teebay;  for 
Pigeons,  Messrs.  Tegetmeier  and  Allsop ;  and  for  Babbits,  Mr. 
Bayson.  For  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  number  of  entries, 
Mr.  Johnson  was  appointed  a  second  Judge,  the  appointment 
being  regulated  by  the  votes  of  the  exhibitors. 

PIGEONS. 

The  Pouters  were  good ;  in  the  cock  class  Whites  were  first  and 
third,  and  Blue  second ;  White  being  first  and  second,  and  Blue 
third  in  the  hen  class.  Carrier  cocks  were  far  superior  to  the 
hens ;  Buns  were  first.  Black  second  and  third ;  and  the  winning 
hens  were  Black  first  and  third.  Duns  second.  The  young 
Carrier  class  was  very  good  and  strong;  Black,  Blue,  and  Dun 
being  the  prizewinners  respectively.  In  the  Barb  class  a  Black 
hen  was  first ;  a  Yellow  cock  and  !Black  were  second  and  third. 
Tumblers — Short-faced  Almond  won  all  the  three  prizes.  In 
the  class  for  Any  other  variety  of  Tumblers  Black  Baldheads 
were  first.  Yellow  Mottles  second,  and  Blue  Beards  third.  Foreign 
Owls  were  good.  White,  Black,  and  Blue  were  prizewinners  re- 
spectively. English  Owls  were  a  poor  lot,  though  strong  in 
numbers ;  Blue  being  first  and  third ;  White  second.  Turbits 
were  a  good  and  strong  class.  Blue,  Bed,  and  Yellow  were  the 
winners  in  the  order  named.  In  the  Jacobin  class  Beds  won 
all  the  prizes. 

Fantails  were  good.  Whites  being  first  and  third ;  Blue  second. 
Jhagoons  were  a  good  and  strong  class  of  thirty-one  entries ; 
Blue  first,  Yellow  second,  and  Brown-barred  Silver  third.  Ant- 
werj^s  mustered  twenty- two  entries.  Silver  Dun,  Bed-chequer, 
and  Blue-chequer  were  the  winners.  Although  a  strong  class, 
they  were  not  so  good  in  quality  as  they  might  be.  Any  other 
venety  not  before  named  contained  specimens  of  almost  all 


known  breeds  that  had  not  a  class  assigned  to  them  previously. 
Black  Trumpeters  (new  type)  were  first ;  Blondinette  and  Sa- 
tinette  second  and  third. 

In  the  Selling  Cl%ss  for  single  birds,  price  not  to  exceed  SOs., 
were  forty-six  entries ;  Blue  Fouters,  Black  Carriers,  and  Black 
Barbs  being  the  winners.  In  the  Selling  class  for  pairs  of 
birds,  price  not  to  exceed  4Q«.,  White  Pouters,  Dun  Carriers,  and 
Bed  Jacobins  carried  off  the  prizes.  This  class  had  twenty- 
six  entries.  In  the  Selling  class,  price  not  to  exceed  £5,  a 
remarkable  good  pair  of  Black  Carriers  were  first;  White  Pouters 
second;  Dun  Carriers  third.  In  the  Local  class  were  Carriers 
first,  and  Blue  Pouters  second  and  third. 

The  entries  altogether  were«336  pens,  divided  into  twenty 
classes,  with  three  prizes  in  each  class;  in  addition  to  which 
there  were  eight  silver  cups,  five  of  the  value  of  MS  3«.,  the  re- 
mainder Jd2  2s.  each,  so  this  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  strength 
of  the  fancy  will  always  show  where  there  is  something  to  win . 
Owing  to  the  large  entry  of  fowls,  the  Pigeons  had  to  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  two  tiers  of  fowls'  pens,  which  made  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  visitors  to  see  them.  In  addition  we  would  advise  the 
Committee  to  make  a  three-days  show,  and  have  all  judged  by 
two  o'clock  on  the  first  day,  and  then  admit  the  public  ;  as  it  is, 
it  is  very  tiresome  and  unpleasant  for  judges  to  have  to  thread 
their  way  among  visitors  whilst  making  their  awards. 

DoBKnroB.— CoeJe.  —  1,  J.  Stott,  Healey,  Boohdale.  8,  F.  PArlett,  Great 
Badduwr.  8,  J.  Longland,  Grendoa,  Northampton,  he,  Hon.  J.  Massy* 
Limerick;  J.  H.  Ivimy,  Long  Sutton;  R.  Yf,  Kichardson,  Meaox  Abbey, 
Beverley,    e,  J.  Lougland ;  W.  Evans,  Prescot. 

DoKKiNos.— H^TU— 1  and  Cap,  H.  Lingwood,  Needbam  Market.  S,  Hon.  J. 
MdJisy.  3,  J.  WtttiH,  King's  Heath,  Birmingham,  he,  Hon.  J.  Massy ;  £.  Suiitb, 
Timperley  (2);  O.  E.  CressweU.  £ariy  Wood,  Bagshot  (2);  F.  Parlett;  K.  W. 
KicUardson. 

CochimChika  (Cinnamon  or  Bn1I).—Coek.—l  acd  8,  Henry  Lingwood.  2, 
Mrs.  Ailsopp,  Hindlip  Hall,  Worcester,  he,  T.  F.  Ansdell,  Cowley  Mount, 
Hi,  Helen's;  J.  Blood  worth.  Cheltenham;  8.  R.  Harris,  Casgame,  St.  Bay; 
H.  Lloyd,  jnn.,  Handsworth.  e,  J.  M.  Beasley,  Northampton ;  H.  B.  Smith* 
Brooghton,  Preston. 

Cochin-Ohina  (Cinnamon  or  Boff).— H«r.— 1  and  Gap,  G.  H.  Procter,  Dor- 
ham,  a  and  vhe,  H.  Tomlinson,  Gravelly  Hill,  Birmingham.  Z,B..  Lloyd,  Jon. 
he,  W.  A.  Bnmell  (i) :  J.  F.  Ansdell (2) ;  J.  Bloodworth ;  Mrs.  R.  Harris,  e.  J.  N. 
Beasley,  Sonthwell,  Notts ;  W.  A.  Bamell ;  J.  Watts ;  S.  Sambrooke,  Chippioflr* 
Campden ;  Kev.  C.  H.  Crosse,  Camhridge. 

Cochin-china  (Partridge  or  Blaokl.— Cock.— 1,  T.  Stretch.  Ormskirk.  %  T. 
Aspden,  Church.  8,  W.  W.  Renton,  Ueeley,  Sheffield,  be,  Mrs.  Allsop;  J.  K. 
Fowler.  Aylesbury  (Partridge);  £.  Tudman,  Whitchurch,  Salop,  c,  BL.  i-'rank- 
land,  church. 

Cochin-Chika  (Partridge  or  Black).— Hen.— 1,  Cup,  and  c,  E.  Tndman.  t» 
CapU  F.  G.  Colerid^re.  Wargrave.  8,  A.  Darby.  Bridgnorth,  he,  Kev.  R.  I*. 
Story,  Wensley,  Bedule;  B.  S.Lowndes,  Stony  Stratford;  C.  Howard, Peck, 
ham  ;  W.  Badger,  Bridgnorth ;  G.  Holt,  Church. 

Cochik-China  (White;.— CocJc—l,  R.  S.  8.  Woodgate,  Pembnry,  Tunbridge 
Wells.  2,  W.  Whitwurth,  Jun.,  Longsight,  Manch'-ster.  8,  Sir  S«  Lakeman* 
Ipswich,    he,  J.  H.  NichollH.  Lostwituiei ;  R.  S.  S.  Woodgate  (x). 

Cochin-China  (White).— £r<'n.—l.  Cup,  and  8.  R.  S.  S.  Woodgate.  2.  G.  H. 
Procter,  /tc.  W.  A.  Bumell;  H.  Vaughan,  Wolverhampton;  K.  S.S.  Woodgate. 
c,  J.  H.  Nicholls ;  C.  Bloodworth. 

BaAHMA  PuoTKA  (Light).— Cocils.-l,  ReT.  N.  J.  Ridley.  2,  Miss  M.  E.  Eyton» 
Wellington.    8.  J.  Bloodworth.    e,  J.  T.  Hincks,  Hnmberstone,  Leicester. 

BuAHUA  PooTBA  (Light).— Hm.—l,  J.  K.  Rodbard.  2,  J.  Bloodworth.  3,  J. 
T.  Uincks.  tie,  J.  Mere,  Kothwell ;  M.  Leuo,  Markyate  Street ;  —  SambrooJte  ; 
c.  Miss  M.  £.  Lyton. 

Bhauma  Poutka  (Dark).— CoeX;.— 1  and  8.  Horace  Lingwood.  Creeling.  8,  T. 
F.  Ansdell.  he,  Kev.J.  G.  B  Koight,  Daobury,  Chelmsford;  T.  F.  Ansdell; 
B«v.  J.  Richardson,  Sandy  Rectory ;  C.  Howard,    e.  Lady  Bolton,  Bedale. 

BaAHMA  PooTBA  (Dackj.— Hen.— 1,  Gap,  and  8,  T.  F.  AnadeiU  8,  Horace  lAnm- 
wood,  (Jreetinff.  lie,  Ker.  E.  J.  Birch,  Uverstone, Northampioa ;  T.  F.  Ansdell; 
Rev.  J.  D.  Pealcc,  Laleham :  C.  Howard ;  Horace  Lingwood 

FaaNCH,— Cocfc.— 1,  Kev.  N.  J.  Ridley,  HoUington  'Vicarage,  Newbury.  3,  W. 
Dring,  Faversham.  8.  J.  Cross,  he,  J.  K.  Fowler,  e,  Lady  Bolton ;  J.  Walton, 
Croydon ;  Kev.  T.  C.  Beasley,  Saffron  Walden. 

Frbnch.— H<n.— 1,  E.  LAutonr,  AmpthilL  8.  J.  K.  Fowler.  8,  W.  Dring.  k«» 
H.  J.  Bailey,  Tenbury.    e,  R.  Barrows,  Croydon ;  R«v.  T.  C.  Beasley. 

Spanish.- C'ucic.-iand  Cup,  J.  BonltoiL  BristoL  8,  C.  Howard.  8,W.  B. 
Bull,  Newport  PagnelL    he,  E.  Brown.  Sheffield,    e,  J.  Hodgson.  BristoL 

Spanish.— iitfn.— I.J.Nash,  Walsall.  8,  T.  Bush,  Bristol.  8,  E.  brown,  he. 
Mrs.  Ailsopp;  J.  Bonlton;  J.  Parker,  Northampton;  H.  J.  Baily.  e,  W.  R 
Bull. 

Gajcb  (Black-breasted  BM).—Coek—l  and  Cup,  8.  Matthew,  Stowmarkei.  S. 
J.  Mason.  St.  John's,  Worcester.    8,  E.  Winwood,  Worcester. 

Game  (Black-breasted  Red).— Hen.-1,  J.  Nelson,  Hexham.  8,  P.  BuUqpk, 
Bilston.    8,  Capt.  C.  F.  Terry,  Walton-on-Thamea. 

UAMK  (Any  oiher  colour).- Cock.— 1  and  Cup,  J.  Chester,  Nantwich.  2,  H.  E. 
Martin,  Soulthorpe,  Kakonham.  8,  F.  Sales,  Crowle  (Duckwing).  he,  8. 
Matthew  (Brown  tied) ;  E.  Winwood ;  W.  AVatson j  P.  BnUock  (2) ;  J.  Cheater. 
Nantwich.  c,  B.  Cox,  Moolton;  H.  M.  JoUan;  Jiull;  W.  Dnnmug,  Newport, 
Salop. 

Gahjb  (Anv  other  eoloar).— JJ^n.- 1  and  8,  P.  BnUock.  8,  T.  Love,  Kincs* 
thorpe,  Northampton,    he,  B.  MolleK,  Balbam  (Duckwing) :  E.  Winwood. 

Hamjiubohs  (Golden  or  Silver-spangled).— CocJi;.— 2,  J.  Kobinson,  Garatang. 
8,  J.  Howe,  Deniun.  he,  L.  Wren,  Lowestoft ;  T.  Love ;  J.  Robinson ;  N.  Mar- 
low.  Dentun ;  ii.&J.  Duckworth,  Church. 

Hauuubohs  (Golden  or  Silver-spangled).— Hen.— 1,  Cap,  and  e,  J.  Robinson, 
Garstaog.  2,  T.  Love.  8,  J.  Clark,  he,  P.  Hanson,  Eastingtou,  Stoneboase ; 
T.  Love;  N.  Marow;  J.  Clarke;  Aahton  &  Booth,  Mottram;  K.  Collins, 
Daventry;  J.  U.  Howe. 

Hamburous  (Golden  or  Silver-pencilled).— Cock.— 1,  G.  &  J.  Duckworth.  % 
J.  Kobinson.  8,  —  Speakman,  Nantwich.  he,  R.  H.  Aahton,  Mottram.  c,  T. 
Wild,  jtin.,  Melton  Muwbray ;  H.  &  A.  Gill.  RawtenstalL 

HAHBChOHs  (Golden  or  Silver-pencilled).- H«n  —  1,  J.  Robinson.  8,  W. 
Chalmers,  Halliburton,  Conpar  Angus.    8.  B.  Norton. 

Any  othkr  Variety.— C'ocA;.—1,  —  Cruttenden.  Brighton  (Poland).  8.  H. 
Frankland  (Cuckoo  Cochin).  8,  8.  R.  Harris  (Black  Minorca),  he,  H.  AUea* 
Wood  Green  (Cuckoo  Dorking);  Capt.  F.  G.  Coleridge  (Golden Poland) ;  W.  K. 
Patrick,  West  Wyuch,Lynn  (Poland)  (2);  Stott  &  Booth  (Black  Hambargha); 
T.  Bush. 

Ant  oTHsa  Yaiubtt.- Hm.— 1.  W.  K.  Patrick  (Poland).  8.  G.  Holt  (Cnckoo 
Cochin).  8,  T.  Bosh  (Black  Hamburgh).  ^,Capt.  F.  G.  Coleridge  (Goldaa 
PoUnd);  W.  K.  PatrickfPoland) ;  W.  H.  Tomlinson  (Black  Hamburgh) ;  Miaa 
MUl,  Kickmanswortb  (White  Leghorn) ;  —  Cruttenden  (Poland),  e,  Rev.  N.  J. 
Ridley  (Malay);  Capt  C.  F.  Terr/  (Malay). 

Sauunio  Class.— CoeJc—l,  J.  Longland  (DorUng).  8,  W.  K.  Patrick  (Po* 
land).  8,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  *«,  T.  F.  Ansdell  (Dark  Brahma) ;  W.  W. 
Cunniek, Llanfaes  (Dark Brahma) ;  W.  Stevens,  Northampton  (Bnff  Cochin); 
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i-  S-  Z°^^'  ^^  •  ^  Darby  (Buff  Cochin),    e,  B.  CnwUy,  Luton  (Buff  Ck>eliin)  ; 

Sbuuso  Ci^BB  — £r«M  (PniM)-l.  B.  W.  Blohtrdson  (Dorking).  J,  W. 
tteTrna  (Buff  Cochin).  8,  W.  B.  Bull  kc.  Master  H.  Held  (Spaniah);  Bar.  J. 
g^Peak.  (CrevMJcBUT);  H.  Yardley;  W.  StcTena  (Dark  iTrahuia).  e,  W. 
Nottaire  (Spaniab);  O.  H.  Young.  Oriingbury  (OoIdpnHip»niiled  Hainbarsha) : 
Cape  C.  F.  Col«ridge  (Partridge  Cochin»:  A.  P.  FanlliDer.  Thrapatone  (Part- 
xiagt  CochUi);  Q.  Uabom,  Wolrerhampton  (Spaniab);  ii.  Frankland. 
.  ^"-H?**  ^"i-^^^-Cock  and  Hen.~l,  o.  Blood wonh  (PolanaL  S,  J.  Bobinaon. 
fi  W.  SteTona.  he,  W.  B.  Bull  (Spaniah) :  J.  Morria,  Lrdington  (Partridge 
Ooeh'n);  B.  Cox;  J.  K.  Fowler:  Capt.  T.  Wetherall;  W.  Sterena  (Buff 
Coc^L  e,  Capt.  T.  Wetherall.  Loddmgtan,  Kettering  (Black  Ked  Game): 
B- W.  Bichardaon;  T.  Lo»e  (aolden-apanglMl) ;  E.  Smith;  T.  Buah  (Black 
Hamburgh) ;  J.  Mansell.  Longton  (Spaniab). 

,^.Jt^*^>V«"-— *•  W.  Notuge,  Northampton.    %P.  Paaamore.  Northampton 
g^le  Cochuij.    8,  J.  F.  Parker  (Spaniah;.    he,  W.  Nottage,  Northampion ;  W. 

l>ccaa  (Aylesbury  or  Bouen).  —  I>railfe.  —  l,  J.   Bobinaon.     S  and  8.  J.  K. 
rowler.    he  J.  HarTeyJun.Thannlngton,  Canterbury;  J.  Nelson,  Hexham; 
^cott,  Kedlington ;  4.  Hedges.  Ajrieabury.    <?,  B.  8.  Lowndea ;  J  Hedgea. 


Dcc»a  (Any  other  rarieiyJ.—!,  W.  Boutoher.  Netting  HiU  (Mandarin).  2.  J. 
Watta  (CarohnaL  8,  H.  J.  Bailey  (White  CaU).  he,  L.  Oroaae.  Northampton 
fWlute  Moacory);  M.  Leno  (Black  £aat  Indian);  H.  B.  Smith  (8);  Capt.  o.  F. 
T«rry  (Bahama),    c.  H.  Yardley. 

Gamk  Bantams  (Btackbreaated  Rod).— Coefc— 1  and  Cup,  A.  Aahley,  RedhiU. 
WoTceatersbire.  2,  Capt.  T.  Wetherall.  8,  W.  Adam8,Ip»wich.  Ac.W.Adama; 
K.  Kewbitt,  Kpworth;  O.  E.  Small.  Burton-on-Humber.  e,  W.  B.  Jeffries. 
Ipymch ;  -  Bamett.  WaUall ;  J.  Adkins,  Jun^  WalaaU. 

•  S^^  Baxtams  (BUck-breaated  HedU-Hen.~l,  fc.  Nowbitt.    8,  W.  Adams- 
S»  W.  B.  Jeffries,    he,  J.  Nt^laon.    e,  Capt,  T.  Wetherall. 

•  ^^*  ^^^7\^?  ^^T  «"»®'  colour).-Coc*.-l.  J.  Adkins.  Jun.    %  E.  Newbitt. 
fr  *!-  ^*^**»  Habfax.    he,  W.  Bobinaon,  Whit  haren ;  J.  O-oroft,  Ukeaton  ;  J. 
Smith,  S..athwell,  Notts,   e,  C.  Beppenatall.  Newark ;  W.  Adama :  T.  Barker. 
_,<*A*«  B^^TAiia  (Any  other  colour).— i/m.-l,  P.  Bullock.    2,  Mrs.  8.  Bacon, 
Biver.  Dorer.    3,  T.  Barker.  Kuroley.   e,  J.  Watts. 

BAVTAMa  (Any  rariety  not  Game).— Coclr.— 1.  B.  8.  Lowndea  (Pekin).  2.  M. 
licno  (Black j.  8.  Misa  R.  C.  Frew,  Kirkcaldy,  vhc,  J.  Watta  (White  Japanese). 
te.  H.  B.  Smith  (Pekin).    c,M.  Leno  (Laced;;  W.  Strfton  (Black). 

BAMTAiia  (Any  variety  not  Gaine).-i/«n.— I  and  8,  B.  8.  Lowndes  (Pekin).  2, 
B.  U.  A&hton.  he,  J.  Bloodworth  (Black):  M.  Leno  (Laced);  H.  B.  Smith 
Pttkin);  W.  Sefton,  Blackburn  (Black);  R,  JYew,  Kirkcaldy  ;  E.  Newbitt. 

PIGEONS 
Pomas.- Cocfc— 1  and  Cup,  H.  Pratt.  Birmingham.    2.  W.  Nottage,  North- 
unpton.  8.  W.  btiles, Bushton.  ^,  W. Ridley,  Hexham;  F.Greabam.  Shefford. 
««*•— i.  ^'nP.  *nd  a,  Mrs.  Ladd,  Calne.    8,  F.  Greaham.    he,  W.  Stiiea :  N.  UUl, 
Upper  Norwood. 

/xS^^^^*''..~w^^*•~:^  "*<*  ^P'  ^-  Yardley.  2,  W.  Massey,  Spald'ng.  8,  C.  L. 
Gilbert,  SaUabury.  he,  J.  SUniey,  Salford.  e,  J.  F.  Wtiite,  Birmiugbara :  E  C. 
^retch.  Urmskira.  ifen.-l.  C.  L.  GUbert.  2.  W.  Maaaey.  3,  E.  C.  Stretch. 
roi«iitf.-l,  J.  stAuley.  V  2,  J.  F.  White.  8,  W.  Massey.  he,  W.  Ridley. 
BiUyeald.  No'tinghum. 

Ba*b«,-L  J.  Fielding,  Jan.,  Rochdale.   2,  W.  Massey. 
Dtanley ;  C.  L.  GUbert.    e,  C.  G.  Cave,  Spalding. 

TuxBLERs   (Short-face).— 1  and  8,    w.   Adama,   Beverley. 
e,  B.  Cant,  London ;  W.  R.  Prait,  Oxford ;  P.  Wise,  Oxford 

TuMBi.miis  (Any  other  varieiy)  -1.  J.  Waits,  King'e  Ueatk,  Birmingham.  2, 
T.  Newell.  Aahton-under-Lyne  (Mottled).  3,  T.  Chambora.  juo.,  Northampton. 
*«,P.R.  Spencer  (Feather-legged  Roller  Cock).  e,T.  Chambura,  jnn. :  S.Morleyi 
Morthamp.ou ;  J.  W.  Edge. 

Owxs  (Foreign).—!,  8,  and  e,  J.  Fielding,  Jun.  2  and  he,  T.  W.  Townson, 
Bowden. 


ampton.    he,  Perrin  &  Gnuki,  Brighton  (TortoisesheD.    0,  E.  Bobinton,  Kettttr 
ing  (2) ;  W.  Adams ;  T.  Adams,  Northampton. 

LocAi.  Class.— 1,  F.  Sabbage.  2,  W.  G.  Hancock,  Northampton.  8  and 
vAc,  W.  Humphreys,  Northampton,  he,  8.  Bussell,  Northampton ;  F.  8abb«ge 
(2)  i  W.  G.  Uanooek ;  W.  Humphreys. 

CATS. 

TosToisisHKLL.— 1,  H.  Critchett,  Northampton.  2,  Mrs.  Parker,  Northamp- 
ten.    8.  G.  Gibbs,  Northampton.    ^.  T.  Gill.  Northampton. 

Tabbibs.— 1,J.  Woods.  Northampton.  2,  W.  Sbipman,  Northampton,  k,  H. 
Chambers,  Northampton,  he,  J.  Hudson.  Northampton ;  J.  Parker,  Northamp- 
ton: —  Boberta,  Spratton  Vicarage;  A  Emna,  Maidatonc;  C.  Haddon,  North- 
ampton ;  U.  Critchett,  Northampton j^Mra.  W.  Morbey,  Northampton. 

All  Black  or  all  White.— 1,  —  welby,  Northampton.  2,  Miss  8.  A.  Coles, 
Kialingbnry.    8,  J.  clayaon.  Northampton. 

BLACK-ANi>-WBrr«.— 1,  J.  Rowland,  Northampton.  2,  J.  0.  Sibley,  Northamp- 
ton.   8,  T.  Baldwin.  Northampton. 

Tabbiks.— I/onif  Hair.—l,  T.  Adams.  Northampton.  2  and  he,  J.  Millham, 
Great  Berkampat««d.  8,  T.  Camas,  Market  Harborough.  e,  J.  U.  Stanton, 
Northampton. 

AMY  OTUXR  CoLorn.— £oM{7  Hair.—l  and  Collar.  J.  Marsh.    2,  W.  WhitwelL 

SJ.  N.  Bea->ley,  Northampton,    he.  Miss  Pell.  Northampton ;  G.  Clarke  ;  J.  N. 
eaaley,  Northampton :  Sir  S.  Lakeman,  Ipawich    Mrs.  Piudy.  Northampton. 
e,  £ady  &  Co.,  Chapel  Brampton. 

Amy  VAaucTY  oa  Colour.- 1, 0.  Cursham,  Northampton  (B1u/b  Beard).  Mrs; 
Hall.    8,  T.  Hemminga,  Northampton. 

KiTTXM  — 1,  Maater  H.  N.  Wetherall.  Kettering.  2,  C.  Tassell.  8,  Miss  M.  L. 
Wetherall,  Kettering,    he,  Mrs.  Humphreys. 


POULTRY  PROFITS. 


e,  A. 

8,  H.  Yardley.    he,  J, 
2,  H.  Yardley. 


■^ 


OwLa  (English).— I,  T.  W.  Townaon.    2.  J.  W.  Edge.    8,  E.  Lee,  Nantwich. 

TrBBiTS.— L  J.  ilelding,  jun.     2,  J.  W.  Edge.     8.  O.  E.  Creaawell,  Bagshot 
AC.  A.  A.  Vander  Meerach,  lootmg.  London:  W.  Dngdale,  jun.,  Burnley. 

Jacobixs.—L  T.  Newell.  2.  W.  Dugdale,  jun.  8,  O.  B.  Creaswell.  /k;,A.A. 
Yaader  Meerach ;  T.  W.  Townaon.    c,  N.  Hill ;  A.  A.  Vander  Meerach. 

FAXTA1LM.—1  and  Cup,  J.  Walker.  Newark.  2,  H.  Yardley.  8.  O  E.  Creta- 
WW.    Ac.  J.  Walker ;  u.  £.  CreaawelL    e,  J.  F.  Loveraidge,  Newark  (2). 

D&AaooNa.- 1  and  Cup,  H.  Yardley.  2.  F.  Graham.  8,  W.  Biahop,  Dorchester. 
•«,  H  Chambera,  Northampton;  J.  Waterworth,  Skipton:  W.  Biahop  (2); 
W.  H.  Mitchell.  Moseiey,  Birmingham ;  F.  Graham  (31).  e,  W.  Safton.  Black- 
Aim;  F  Graham. 

AjrrwBhps.- 1  H.  Yardley.  2  and  8,  J.  F.  White,  Birmingham,  he,  C.  F. 
England.  Stroud:  P.  Wiae. 

A>Y  utoeb  Vahibty.— 1.  C.L.  Gilbert  (Black  Trampeter>.  2  and  8,  H.  Yardley. 
ac.T.  D.  Green.  Saffron  Walden  (Ruiit);  T.  Gamon,  Nantwich  (Black  Kuntf; 
A.  A.  Vander  Meerach  (Yellow  Pigmy  and  Ice),  e.  H.  G.  Hollo  way,  jan.  (White 
nxmj  Pouter;  C.  L.  Gilbert  (Black  Trumpeter) ;  H.  A.  Saddington. 

Srllui-o  Class. -Price  rutt  to  exceed  SOa.— 1,  L.  Watkin,  Northampton  (Blue 
Pouter),  i,  W.  Maaaey  (Barb).  8,  W.  Nottage  (Black  Carrier),  he,  W.  Nottage  ; 
H.  Linnet,  North  ampton  (Black  Carrier);  T.D.Green  (Rout);  E.Walker  (Black 
Carrier);  C.  O.  C'ave  (Barb);  W.  Adama,  Bevertey;  —  Bayea.  Spalding  (Black 
Canier;.  e,  H.  Thurlow,  Norfolk  (Black  Carrier);  L.  Watkin  (Blue  Pouter); 
K.  Walker  (Black  Carrier);  T.  W.  Townaon. 

Skllixo  Class  —Price  not  to  excred  40«.— 1,  F.  Gamble,  Northampton.  2.  — 
Bayea  (Dun  Carrier).  8,  R.  W.  Bichardaon.  Beverley  (Jacobiha).  he,  G.  H. 
Jewkes,  Northampton  (White  Dragoon);  U.  Thurlow  (Slue  Pouter);  F.  J. 
While  (Carrier) ;  C.  (linnett.    e,  A.  A.  Vander  Muersch. 

Srllino  Class  —Price  not  to  exceed  &b.—\,  H.  B.  Massey  (Black  Carrier). 
IF.  Greaham  (Pouter).    8,  H.  Yardley.     he.  T.  Chambers,  jun.;    W.  Stiiea 
{White  Pouter) ;  H.  Yardley ;  W.  Massey  (White  Pouter) ;  W.  J.  Rumley.    c,  E. ' 
walker  (Dun  Carriers). 

Local  Class.- 1  and  he,  T.  Chambers,  jun.   2  and  8,  W.  Nottage. 

RABBITS. 

Lop-BAB.—9c^eo/our.—l,  J.  Cranch,  London.  2,  F.  Banks,  London.  8,  D. 
•Dd  W.  B.  Boden,  West  HartlepooL  he.  A.  H.  Basien,  HuU.  c,  J.  &  A.  Weaver, 
Leominster;  shaw  &  Allison,  Sheffield  (2).  Broken  colour.— I  and  8,  A.H. 
lasten.    2.  P.  Bauks.    vhe,  J.  Bume,  York,    c,  J.  &  A.  Weaver. 

A«oora.-1,  H.  Hancock,  Northampton.  2i,  Rev.  J.  Bichardson,  Beds.  8,0. 
Arthur.  Melkaham.  he,  H.  Clarke,  Kingsthorpe  ;  J.  F.  Farrow,  Bomiord.  c, 
A.  H.  Easten ;  H.  Sims,  Leeds  (2). 

Himalaya.**.— I,  F.  Banks.  2,  O.  TasseU,  Northampton.  8,  W.  H.  Tomlinton, 
Mewark.  vhe  and  he,  8.  Ball.  Bradford,  e,  J.  Butterworth.  Bochdale :  R.  Aah- 
worth.  Rochdale ;  G.  C.  Button,  Bradford:  A.  L.  Pearoe,  Thorne.  Doncaater. 

Bn.vBB-GR«YS.— 1.  A.  H.  Easten  2,  A.  B.  Simpson,  Waterbeach,  Cambridge. 
1  J.  Irving,  Blackburn,  vhe,  J.  Boyle,  jun.,  BUokbum.  he.B..  White,  Bocb- 
ttle.  c.  S.  Ball.  Bradford;  8.  Russell,  Northamptj)n;  J. H. Brand, Barton- 
(Mi*HamDer.       ^^ 

Dutch.- 1«  —  Whitworth,  jun.,  Manchester.  2,  F.  Banks.  8,  J.  Boyle,  jun. 
the,  A.  H.  Easten ;  C.  Martm.  a  W.  Canner,  Leicester;  J.  Boyle, Jun. ;  C.  lung, 
LondoB. 

Any  omxR  Varibty.— 1,  W.  Whitworth,  jun.  (Patagonian).  2  and  he,  Mrs. 
A.  Tindall,  Aylesbury  (Belgian).  8,  E.  8.  Smith,  Boston,  vhc,  W.  Massey 
(Belfpan).    e,  J.  Boyla  (Belgian) ;  0.  King  (Siberian^ 

Hravibst.— 1,  W.  Canner.  2,  C.  J.  BentalL  8,  Miss  M.  Christopher,  London. 
vhe,  J.  Bowman.  Groves,  York. 

Srlliro  Class.— 1,  C.  King  (Black  and  White).  9,  F.  Sabbage.  Northamp* 
loo.  8,  A.  H.  Easten  (SilTer-Qrey).   vhe,  Bev.  E.  J.  Biroh,  Ovarstone,  North- 


I  HAVE  read,  with  much  interest,  your  extracts  from  a  lecture 
delivered  by  Mr.  K.  B.  Edwards,  on  the  profits  to  be  derived  from 
pooltry-keejping,  particularly  by  farmers,  and  having  had  some 
experience  m  that  line  I  beg  leave  to  have  mv  say  on  the  subjects 
It  seems  strange  that  the  farmer  should  continue  to  be  so 
blind  to  his  own  interests,  that  although  continually  told  that 
poultiy  pay,  and  that  the  British  public  turn  anxious  eyes  in  his 
direction,  and  now,  by  this  last  exponent  of  poultry  profits, 
claim  as  a  right  that  he  should  at  once  set  his  poultrv  house  in 
or(ler  and  compete  with  the  foreigner  in  the  prociuction  of 
chickens  and  eggs,  vet  that  obstinate  individual  shakes  his  head 
and  very  much  doubts  if  under  any  circumstances  much  can  be 
made  out  of  poultry-keeping. 

The  lecturer  who  tells  us  that  fowls  of  a  certain  breed  will 
average  from  220  to  240  eggs  per  annum,  I  presume,  is  supposed 
to  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  yet  nothing  will  come  of  it,  I 
venture  to  think ;  the  farmer  wiU  not  rush  into  poultry- keeping^ 
and  why  ?  because  he  has  no  personal  experience  of  any  breed 
of  fowl  averaging  220  to  240  eggs  per  annum,  nor  has  anybody 
else.  Such  an  average  has  no  existence  in  fact.  Our  poultry 
Editor,  and  he  ought  to  know,  in  last  Thursday's  Journal,  in 
answer  to  a  correspondent,  says  that  he  has  known  a  Hamburgh 
fowl  lay  240  eggs  in  one  year,  but  adds  that  it  was  an  exceptional 
case.  The  average  on  a  farm,  even  if  well  attended  to,  would 
hardly  come  up  to  half  220,  as  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
secure  all  the  eggs  laid  )  hens  steal  away  and  lay  in  hedgerows 
and  other  out-orthe-way  places,  bringing  out  chickens  when 
their  owner  would  much  rather  have  eggs,  rats  carry  off  both 
eggs  and  chicks,  carter  boys,  too,  sometimes  fancy  an  egg  fdr 
supper.  The  farmer  is  recommended  for  egg-producing  purposes 
to  supply  himself  with  a  stock  of  Hamburgns  and  other  non- 
sitters,  then  for  the  production  of  meat  with  Houdans  and  Creve- 
Coeurs,  then  Brahmas  for  winter  laying ;  in  short  almost  every 
breed  of  fowl  is  mentioned  as  suited  to  his  requirements ;  but 
how  is  he  to  keep  these  breeds  distihct  ?  he  must  either  erect 
poultry  houses  and  allow  each  breed  to  take  its  walks  abroad  on 
alternate  days,  or  keep  only  one  kind. 

Fowls,  Mr.  Edwards  says,  eat  grass,  seeds,  grain,  kernels  (?), 
worms,  slugs,  grubs,  flies,  &c.  Fowls  at  liberty  will  not  eat 
slugs,  nor  couJd  I  ever  persuade  mine,  even  when  denied  their 
liberty,  to  touch  one.  2^  greatest  average  return  of  eggs  in  one 
year  was  137  per  hen.  The  Is.  per  lb.  commanded  in  the  poultry 
market  is  the  retail  not  wholesale  price.  My  opinion  is  that  to 
return  a  profit  as  much  as  would  be  obtained  from  one  cow, 
would  require  an  equal  grass  run  for  poultry,  and  that  the  profits 
must  be  swallowed  up  under  the  head  of  labour  unless  there  be 
an  intelligent  person  on  the  farm  with  spare  time  to  attend^ to 
them. 

I  shall,  taking  as  I  do  much  interest  in  the  poultry  question, 
be  only  tK>o  pleased  if  some  of  your  numerous  readers  prove  Mr. 
Edwards  quite  right  and  myseu  quite  wrong  in^our  opinions  re* 
specting  poultry  profits. — J.  M.  Sr- 


BORROWED  BIRDS. 


I  HAVE  just  received  the  DabUn  prize  list,  and  am  glad  to  find 
tiie  following  rule : — 

"  XIV. — All  specimens  must  be  the  hond-Jlde  property  and  in  tha  possessioD 
of  the  exhibitor  at  the  time  of  entry.  The  prizes  trill  not  be  paid  until  f otuv 
teen  days  after  the  Show,  to  enable  exhibitors  to  protest  against  hired  or 
borrowed  birds;  if  any  nioh  ehazge  be  proved,  the  prises  will  be  awarded  to 
the  next  in  saooession." 

I  think  it  might  be  made  more  striot,  and  I  suggest  the  follow- 
ing — "  All  specimens  must  be  the  bond-fide  property  of,  and  in 

5osseB8ion  of  the  exhibitor  at  least  one  month  before  the  Show, 
'he  prizes  will  not  be  paid  until  fourteen  days  after  the  Show, 
to  enable  exhibitors  to  protest  against  hired  or  borrowed  birds ; 
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and  if  such  a  charge  be  proved,  all  the  prizes  taken  by  the  same 
exhibitor  will  be  forfeited  for  the  good  of  the  Society,  and  the 
exhibitor's  name  published  in  the  reports  of  the  Show.  The 
Committee  hope  and  trust  that  exhibitors  will  render  their 
assistance  in  carrying  out  this  rnle." 

I  think  a  rule  such  as  the  above  should  appear  in  all  prize 
lists ;  but  until  it  do,  amateurs  will  not  have  a  fair  chance,  as 
the  practice  of  borrowin^r  is  very  common  now-a-days. — An 
Amateub.  

LIMITING  THE  VALUE  OF  EXHIBITED 
PIGEONS  AT  DUBLIN. 

I  WISH  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  very  gross 
proceeding  to  be  carried  out  at  the  spring  Show  of  the  Boyal 
Dublin  Society.  The  poultry  exhibited  at  these  Shows  for  some 
years  have  been  of  a  very  good  class,  and  since  the  addition  of 
the  Pigeon  classes,. a  few  years  since,  the  number  of  entries 
and  value  of  the  birds  exhibited  have  increased  every  year,  and 
the  Pigeon  department  has  of  late  been  the  great  attraction  of 
the  Show. 

This  year  the  Committee  have  given  a  very  liberal  sum  of 
money  to  be  distributed  in  poultry  and  Pieeon  prizes,  but  un- 
fortunately they  have  place  1  the  framing  of  the  rules  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  money  under  the  decision  of  some  incompetent 
one.  I  wish  to  remark  that  as  far  as  the  Committee  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  gentlemen  who  are  beyond  even  the  suspicion 
of  countonanciuff  anything  unfair,  and  when  the  matter  is  put  in 
its  proper  light  before  them,  as  I  intend  to  do,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  at  once  repudiate  the  idea  of  benefiting  a  few  local 
(Duolin)  individuals  who  are  half  dealers  half  amateurs,  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  gentlemen  who  have  for  years  forwarded  poultry 
shows  and  produced  good  birds  at  such  loss  of  time  and  money 
M  is  only  known  by  those  who  are  genuine  fanciers. 

The  rules  respecting  poultry  are,  that  no  exhibitor  can  ask 
more  than  J^IO  for  the  pen,  and  each  pen  is  liable  to  be  claimed 
lor  £10.  I  will  leave  the  poul^  exnibitors  to  deal  with  that, 
though  as  the  time  between  the  issuing  of  the  schedules  and  the 
dosing  of  the  entries  is  so  short,  I  fear  the  promoters  of  the 
^'  little  game  "  will  carry  out  the  project  this  time. 

In  the  Pigeon  classes  the  artiste  who  framed  the  schedule 
commences  his  valuation  at  £3  for  Nuns,  then  he  advances  to 
£4  for  Dragoons,  another  j£l  is  put  on  Turbits,  and  he  aves 
breeders  a  big  chance  bv  allowing  them  to  ask  £8  for  Tumblers. 
Owls,  and  Fantails.  The  owners  of  prize  Barbs,  Carriers,  ana 
Pouters  can  actually  ask  j£10  for  each  entry.  What  a  chance  for 
the  owners  of  good  birds  I  Surely  the  London,  Birmingham,  and 
Manchester  exhibitors  will  cross  the  strip  of  "melancholy 
ocean  "  to  compete  in  the  new  species  of  (home)  rule  under  the 
Boyal  Dublin  Society.  I  have  heard  a  rumour  that  the  framer 
of  the  rules  gives  as  a  reason  for  limitation  as  to  price,  that  it  will 

frevent  the  English  exhibitors  from  carrying  on  the  prizes,  but 
hesitete  to  beUeve  that  any  countryman  of  mine*  would  even 
think  of,  much  less  avow,  such  a  paltry  reasoul  I  have,  as 
well  as  my  friends  Messrs.  Montgomery,  Zurhorst,  Wherland, 
and  Tivy,  been  successful  at  English  shows,  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  when  we  Irish  exhibitors  carried  off  the  blue  nbbon  in 
some  classes  at  London,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  from  no 
one  did  we  receive  more  hearty  congratulations  uian  from  our 
English  friends  and  rivals.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are 
plenty  of  ^ood  birds  in  Ireland,  and  ^e  making  of  such  a  rule  by 
the  Dublin  Society  can  only  have  one  object,  that  is,  to  exclude 
the  exhibitors  who  have  gone  to  the  expense  and  trouble  to  get 
birds  fit  to  win  prizes.  It  is  also  rather  singular,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  that  there  is  no  such  rule  in  any  other  branch  of  the  So- 
ciety's schedule ;  there  is  no  limitation  to  the  price  that  may  be 
put  on  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  or  horses,  sol  think  I  may  fairly 
assume  that  the  rule  about  the  price  of  poultry  and  Pigeons  has 
been  concocted  for  some  object  other  than  a  legitimate  one. 

I  expect  to  have  the  support  of  every  amateur  who  is  inter- 
ested m  the  best  birds  winning,  and  who  objecte  to  underhand 
4Uid  interested  arrangements. — ^An  Excluded  Exelbitob,  Cork. 


MOTTLED  TUMBLEBS. 

I PRKSUHE  the  question  has  been  asked  you  as  to  what  should 
be  the  correct  markings  of  a  Mottled  Tumbler,  as  I  read  in  last 
week's  Journal,  in  the  answers  to  correspondents,  the  following 
^"  The  best  coloured  picture  of  a  Short-faced  Mottled  Tumbler 
is  that  in  Eaton's  work.  The  white  should  only  be  on  the 
shoulder.  They  easily  breed  too  light."  I  am  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  Eaton's  pnnt  of  a  Black  Mottled  Tumbler  is  all  that 
need  be  required ;  but  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  print  you  will 
find  that  not  only  has  that  the  white  on  the  shoulder  but  also 
on  the  back,  which  should  be  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V,  or. 
as  it  is  called,  the  "  handkerchief  back."  I  myself  having  haa 
some  experience  in  breeding  Mottled  Tumblers,  and  being  one 
of  the  members  of  the  oldest  Society  of  Pigeon-fanciers  in  Eng- 
land—viz., the  City  Columbarian  Society,  I  thought  when  read- 
ing your  answer  I  would  ask  the  opinion  of  tiie  members  of  that 


Society  (Thursday  last  being  one  of  our  meeting  nights) ;  and  it 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  members  present  that  the 
proper  markings  of  a  Mottled  Tumbler — ^Black,  Bed,  or  Yellow 
— also  whether  Short-faced  or  Long-faced,  should  be  the  white, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  the  "  rose  shoulder,"  and  the  "  handkerchief 
back." 

My  reason  for  writing  about  this  is  simply  because  the  remarks 
made  in  last  week's  Journal  are  apt  to  lead  young  fanciers 
astray — at  least  that  is  my  impression ;  and  I  should  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  any  other  fancier  on  the  subject,  which  is  to  my 
mind  one  of  great  importance  to  the  fancier  of  Mottles. — 
J.  FOBD.  

BIBMINGHAM  COLUMBABIAN   SOCIETY. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  6th  inst., 
the  accounts  for  the  past  year  were  gone  through  and  passed. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  H.  AUsop  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  Pre> 
sident  for  eight  years,  also  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Ludlow  for  his  services 
as  Honorary  Secretary ;  those  gentlemen  having  at  a  previous 
meeting  expressed  their  wish  to  retire  from  the  offices  so  long 
held  by  them.  The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  appoint  a  Pre- 
sident  and  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year;  when  Mr.  Ludlow 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  office  of  President,  and  Mr.  H. 
Pratt,  of  Lime  House,  Lozells,  Birmingham,  to  that  of  Honorary 
Secretary. 

This  Society  is  flourishing,  has  between  fifty  and  sixty  mem- 
bers, and  is,  we  believe,  the  largest  Society  of  the  kind  in 
England. 

PIGEONS  IN  EGYPT. 

As  yon  go  by  rail  to  Cairo,  and  as  you  ascend  the  river,  yon 
are  never  lon^  out  of  sight  of  a  mud-built  village.  The  saddest 
and  sorriest  oi  habitations  for  men  and  women  are  these  Egyptian 
villages  I  have  ever  anywhere  seen.  West  India  negro  huts  are 
bettor-furnished  abodes.  Their  best-lodged  inhabitante  are  the 
Pigeons.  The  only  storey  that  is  ever  raised  above  the  icroand- 
floor — ^which  is  of  the  ground  as  well  as  on  it— is  the  Dovecot. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  only  object  in  a  vOlage  which  attracts 
the  eye  of  the  passer-bv.  In  the  Delta  the  fashion  appears  to  be 
to  raise  a  rude  roundish  mud  tower,  full  of  earthenware  pots  for 
the  Pigeons  to  breed  in.  These  are  inserted — of  course,  lying 
horizontally— in  the  mud  of  which  the  tower  is  built.  In  Upper 
Egypt  these  towers  have  assumed  the  square  form,  about  12  feet 
eacn  side.  Thre^  or  four  tiers  of  branches  are  carried  round  the 
building  for  the  Pigeons  to  settle  on ;  these  are  stuck  into  the 
wall,  and  as  the  branches  depart  from  the  straight  line,  each 
according  to  its  own  bent,  each  belt  of  branches  presents  a  very 
irregular  appearance.  No  village  is  without  its  Dovecotes. 
From  the  summit  of  the  prophylsa  of  the  grand  Ptolemaic 
temple  of  Edfou,  I  counted  about  forty  of  these  Dovecotes  on 
the  tops  of  the  mud  hovels  below  me.  The  number  of  domestic 
Pigeons  in  Egypt  must  be  several  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
population.  I  suppose  if  they  kept  pigs  they  would  not  keep  so 
many  Pigeons.  They  must  consume  a  great  quantity  of  oom — 
more,  perhaps,  than  would  be  required  for  tne  pigs  of  a  pig- 
eating  population  as  lar^  as  that  of  Egypt. — C^gypt  of  the 
PharaoM  and  of  the  K6dtv6,) 


Ihpobtation  or  Eoos. — ^The  consumption  of  foreign  eggs  is 
still  on  the  increase.  In  the  first  two  months  of  the  pi«sent 
year  the  value  of  eggs  imported  was  £264,894,  against  £192,S91 
of  the  preceding  year.  Last  month  the  value  was  much  as 
£147,822.  

PAINTED  CANARIES. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  call  public  attention  to  an  act  of  in* 
justice  ?  In  the  report  of  Canaries  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Bird 
Show,  the  following  remarkable  stetement  is  made : — "  In  the 
two  classes  a  couple  of  birds  (Nos.  187  and  216),  caused  quite  a 
sensation,  owing  to  the  very  unnatural  appearance  they  bore  as 
regards  their  colour.  On  this  account  the  Judges  declined  to 
entertain  them  as  proper  specimens  for  competition,  which 
opinion  was  backed  generally  by  fanciers  from  various  parts  of 
England  after  the  Exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public."  This 
statement  conveys  the  impression  that  these  Canaries  were 
coloured-up  for  the  occasion,  which,  if  correct,  would  brand  the 
exhibitor  with  the  infamy  of  fraud  and  dishonour.  As  I  am  the 
owner  and  exhibitor,  I  wish  to  say  in  defence,  that  these  birds 
were  moulted  by  myself,  that  there  never  has  been  dye,  stain, 
or  colouring  matter  applied^  and  that  the  rich  colour  was  the 
result  of  my  method  of  feeding.  In  order  that  the  truth  of  my 
stetement  may  be  tested,  I  shall  be  glad  to  forward  the  birds  to 
you  or  to  any  person  whom  you  may  appoint,  and  I  have  the 
fullest  confidence  that  the  above  inuendo  will  be  proved  to  be 
both  false  and  unwarrantable. 

I  was  quite  prepared  for  what  has  happened,  for  a  fancier  of 
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tikis  town  (Derby),  who  has  been  lately  proved  to  be  gnilt^  of 
these  malpractices,  publicly  declared  that  he  knew  a  fortnight 
before  the  Show  that  my  birds  would  be  passed  over.  How  "he 
knew  "  is  not  difficult  to  judge. 

Has  not  the  time  amved  when  fanciers  should  demand '  a 
reTision  of  the  judges  of  bird  shows  ?  The  Cheltenham  stain- 
ing case,  the  matter  I  now  call  attention  to,  and  several  other 
zoaipractices  well  known  to  me  and  to  others,  and  which  can 
be  substantiated  by  the  clearest  evidence,  warrant  the  fullest 
consideration  of  this  subject.— E.  Bsxbosx,  Derby, 


COCKATOO  CRAyiNa  FOR  ANIMAL  FOOD. 

I  rnn>  an  Australian  Bose-breasted  Grey  Cockatoo  very  craving 
after  meat,  but  aU  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  meat  must  on 
no  account  be  given.  Can  you  exi»lain  now  it  is,  that  contrary 
to  the  usual  unerring  instinct  of  animals,  the  bird  desires  what 
as  liurtfnl  ?  Is  it  possible  that  in  Australia  they  eat  insects,  and 
if  BO,  whether  British  caterpillars  might  not  be  acceptable  ? — 
G.  S. 

£0n  no  account  give  the  Rose-breasted  Cockatoo  meat,  for  it 
is  most  injurious,  as  all  Parrots  and  Cockatoos  are  strictly  seed 
mud  fruit  eaters.  The  reason  ^our  bird  has  such  a  craving  for 
meat  is  that  it  has  at  some  time  been  improperly  fed.  It  is 
highly  necessary  that  all  birds  kept  in  confinement  should  be 
dieted,  and  their  food  varied  as  much  as  possible.  Feed  your 
bird  on  hemp  seed,  a  little  sopped  bread  and  milk,  fruit,  and 
plenty  of  green  food,  and  be  sure  to  let  it  have  free  access  to 
some  large,  clean,  dry  grit,  which  you  will  find  the  bird  will 
enjoy,  and  which  will  help  to  do  away  with  its  great  desire  for 
meat  or  bones.  I  do  not  at  all  think  your  bird  would  eat  cater- 
pLUars.  and  I  should  most  certainly  advise  you  not  to  try  it,  but 
to  feed  it  on  the  food  most  conducive  to  its  health. — ^W.J 


Comu^aE  OF  thb  Gamv  Cook. — ^Much  might  be  said  respect- 
ing the  prowess  of  the  Game  cock,  his  powers  of  endurance,  or 
toB  courage  in  defending  his  wives  and  family.  Thus,  a  cock 
bred  in  1814  by  J.  H.  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  Compton  Fauncefoot, 
Somerset,  seeing  a  hen  and  her  brood  attacked  by  a  fox,  whioh 
actually  seized  and  was  carrying  ofl  the  hen,  flew  at  the  fox  and 
kUled  it)  of  which  occurrence  a  plate  was  published  at  the  time. 
Another  cock  is  recorded  to  have  killed  a  large  mastiff ;  and  had 
tre  space  we  could  multiply  such  stories  almost  ad  infinitum. — 
^rtghfs  IUu8trtUed  Book  of  Poultry.) 


Hoxx-UADB  WiKKs. — "We  are  informed  that  at  the  request  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  International  Exhibition,  our  corre- 
8IK>ndent,  Mr.  Robert  Feun,  of  Woodstock,  so  long  associated 
with  the  home  manufacture  of  grape,  gooseberry,  and  other  gar- 
den fruit  wines,  has  sent  to  the  International  Exhibition,  at 
South  Kensington,  about  thirty  samples  in  bottle  of  the  result 
ef  his  labours  m  wine-making  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 


THE  HIVE  CONTROVERSY. 

pETTiORsw,  although  he  has  refused  to  compete  with  the 
straw  skep  against  the  bar-frame  hive,  has  given  no  vcdid  or 
satisfactory  reason  for  doing  so,  considering  that  he  upholds  the 
former  against  every  other  hive  extant.  His  proposals,  made 
some  six  weeks  ago,  were  so  impracticable,  and  so  little  likely  to 
settle  any  question  at  issue,  as  nas  been  clearly  shown  by  your 
able  correspondent,  Mr  J..  Lowe,  page  194,  that  I  regarded  them 
more  as  a  "dig"  at  the  bar-frame  principle  than  as  otherwise 
worthy  of  notice,  although  Mr.  Fettigrew  says  they  were  "  fair 
and  comprehensive."  He  wants  a  competition  to  include  "  five  or 
six  kinds  of  hives,"  but  in  bee  culture  I  maintain  there  are  but 
two  kinds  of  hives  extant — viz.,  those  with  fixed  and  those  with 
moveable  combs ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  size,  ^lape,  make, 
material,  or  system,  all  hives  must  be  of  one  kind  or  uie  other, 
m  all  advanced  apiarians  wiU  agree ;  and  it  is  reidly  between 
tiiese  two  principles  that  the  competition  must  take  place  if  a 
competition  be  at  all  necessary. 

VniaX  kind  of  trial  Mr.  Fettigrew  hitended,  and  what  his  idea 
of  the  bar  frame  principle  is,  may  be  gathered  from  his  own  words, 
**  I  myself  would  exclude  the  owners  from  interfering  with  or  go- 
ing near  their  hives  during  the  season  of  trial,  for  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tu>n  of  good  management ; "  so  that  because  Mr.  Fettigrew's  skeps 
cannot  oe  managed,  all  the  advantages  of  the  bar-frame  moveable 
comb  principle  must  be  thrown  away.  In  my  letter  of  February 
6th  I  advanced  the  broad  pri^jciple  that  all  hives  with  moveable- 
combs  are  superior  to  those  with  fixed  combs,  and  I  offered  to 
accept  any  conditdons  which  Mr.  Fettigrew  or  any  other  gentle- 
men thought  fair  and  right,  but  I  showed  plainly  that  I  think  very 
much  more  of  the  "  management "  of  bees  than  I  do  of  the  hives 
ihey  are  in,  provided  they  have  moveable  combs  and  are  large 


enough,  and  I  should  have  been  governed  in  my  choice  of  hives 
for  the  respective  trials  entirely  by  the  conditions  which  I 
expected  to  have  forced  upon  my  acceptance.  I  entirely  deny 
that  any  merit  is  due  to  any  class  or  variety  of  hive  as  a  means 
in  itself  of  acquiring  honey ;  so  that  if  the  proposed  competition 
took  place,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  class  for  swarms  results 
would  be  pretty  equal,  tufl  offered  to  submit  to  Mr.  Fettigrew's 
own  terms,  leaving  the  bees  entirely  to  themselves.  A  competi- 
tion between  the  two  classes  of  hives  for  multiplying  stocks  and 
swarms  and  raising  queens  is  one  in  which  Mr.  Fettigrew  must 
weU  know  he  has  no  chance,  as  the  facilities  ^ven  to  all  opera- 
tions by  the  bar-frame  principle  with  judicious  management 
would  leave  him  nowhere.  The  trial  of  honey-getting  in  my  hands 
as  against  him  would  have  further  proved  the  value  of  manage- 
ment, for  with  the  aid  of  the  honey-slinger  I  am  confident  I 
oould  have  at  least  double  his  quantity  of  honey,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  Bupering,  nadiring,  or  eking,  or  any  other  means  short 
of  "  clever  trickery,"  which  he  may  or  may  not  understand  or 
adopt. 

I  maintain  that,  having  taken  bees  out  of  a  state  of  nature  for 
our  own  profit  or  diversion,  management  is  everything ;  and  if 
as  much  time  and  toouble  were  taken  to  inculcate  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  history  and  habits  of  bees,  as  is  now  worse 
than  wasted  in  useless  squabbling  about  their  domiciles,  there 
would  be  fewer  failures  in  bee-keeping,  and  less  to.  complain  of 
in  regard  to  hives  and  their  manufacturers  and  vendors.  With 
a  better  knowledgcof  bees,  the  various  systems,  so  called,  would 
be  better  understood,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to 
make  such  a  tniRtAkfl  as  to  declare  that  honey  stored  in  any  par- 
ticular form  of  hive  is  better  than  that  in  any  other. 

It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Fettigrew  should  so  confound  hives, 
systems,  and  management.  What  is  his  or  any  other  hive  with- 
out a  system  ?  And  what  is  a  system  but  a  system  of  manage- 
ment ?  No  system  can  be  other  than  equivocal  which  does  not 
insist  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  bees,  for  it  is  they  that 
are  manamd  and  not  their  hives,  the  latter  being  only  the 
means  to  that  end. 

The  larger  part  of  Mr.  Fettigrew's  last  letter  is  taken  up  in  an 
endeavour  to  create  an  impression  against  me  on  account  of  a 
reply  I  gave  to  a  querist  in  tiie  Engliah  Mechanic  on  October 
11th,  1872,  to  whom  I  gave  exactly  the  reply  he  has  quoted,  and 
I  maintain  the  opinion  therein  conveyed.  Mr.  Fettigrew  in- 
correctly says,  "  I  went  a  long  way  out  of  my  way  to  meet  him," 
whereas  the  truth  is  tiie  querist  who  signed  himself  "  M.  F.," 
after  asking  of  me  individually  by  name  no  less  than  nine  ques- 
tions, says,  "  I  should  like  to  know  somebody's  opinion  of  Mr. 
Fettigrew's  system,"  and  I  gave  mine,  as  I  consider  I  had  a 
perfect  rifht  to  do.  Mr.  R.  Symington  in  these  columns,  No- 
vember 7th,  1872,  page  874,  and  "  A  LANABKSHmB.Bas-iCESPBB," 
on  December  12t^,  page  488,  declares  there  is  nothing  new  in 
the  so-called  system ;  and  the  latter  gentleman,  so  far  back  as 
December  28th,  1871,  considers  Mr.  Fettigrew  a  blind  leader  of 
the  blind,  and  asks  him  for  the  sake  of  the  readers  of  this 
Journal,  "and  his  own  honour"  togive  "an  account  of  his  ex- 
periences with  the  Ligurian  bee."  Eus  book  is  f  or  "  the  guidance 
of  inexperienced  bee-keepers,"  yet  he  is  wrong  in  some  of  the 
most  important  facts  in  the  natural  history  of  the  bee.  The 
late  Mr.  Woodbury^ proved  him  wron^  in  his  data  in  queen- 
raising,  and  the  "  Handy  Book  "  contams  letters  of  Mr.  Wood- 
bury and  Mr.  Fettigrew,  which  proved  the  latter  to  have  been 
in  ignorance  of  the  law  of  impregnation  of  eges.  He  devotes  a 
sliorik  chapter  to  fertile  workers,  but  confesses  he  knows  nothing 
about  them,  and  evidently  does  not  believe  in  their  existence. 
He  does  not  recommend  uie  sulphur  pit,  but  he  considers  its 
use  as  not  more  cruel  than  it  is  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  sheep  to 
obtain  the  mutton,  and  after  giving  most  elaborate  directions 
for  its  preparation  and  use,  accumulates  the  horror  of  the  thing 
by  directing  that  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  should  be  poured  on 
the  half -suffocated  bees;  and  yet  he  boasts  that  his  "Handy 
Book  "  has  saved  the  lives  of  more  bees  than  all  other  works, 
ancient  and  modem.  What  would  the  Rev.  Charles  Cotton, 
the  "  prince  of  bee-masters,"  say  to  this  ?— C.  N.  Abbott,  Han- 
well,  W. 


SAVING  A  STARVING  COLONY. 

Last  autumn  I  wrote  to  you  for  advice  respecting  a  hive  that 
had  the  combs  broken  or  melted  down  by  the  sun,  all  the  stores 
for  the  winter  being  wasted.    Your  advice  was  to  feed  liberally. 

I  began  immediately  to  feed  on  the  top  with  syrup,  but  the 
bees  could  not  be  induced  to  take  it  down.  I  thought  first  that 
the  bees  could  not  get  at  it  through  the  perforated  zinc,  I  there- 
fore took  the  zinc  away  and  thrust  the  neck  of  the  bottle  through 
the  hole,  and  also  filled  some  comb  with  the  syrup,  as  one  of 
your  correspondents  recommended  some  time  since,  but  with 
the  same  result.  Of  course  I  gave  up  all  hopes  of  saying  the 
bees  through  the  winter.  I  thought  I  wotdd  try  feeding  with 
dry  sugar,  letting  it  go  down  amongst  the  bees,  and  I  also  poured 
down  a  little  syrup.  This  I  have  continued  doing  until  now, 
an^  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  bees  are  living,  and,  I  think, 
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doing  Weill  aa  on  fine  days  they  are  very  busy  carrying  in 
pollen. 

Do  you  think  it  possible  to  drive  the  bees  into  a  Woodbury 
hive,  as  I  do  not  lilce  the  appearance  of  the  one  they  are  in  ? 
Or  would  it  be  better  to  wait  and  see  if  they  should  throw  o£f  an 
early  swarm  ?  I  suppose  they  may  be  saved  now  if  I  continue 
feeding,  as  I  shoula  much  like  to  do  so  after  taking  so  much 
trouble.  The  bees  had  not  an  ounce  of  honey  in  the  autumn,  so 
have  survived  the  wiuter  on  dry  sugar,  with  a  little  syrup  occa^ 
sionally. — John  G.  Webbeb. 

[We  are  glad  that  you  have  succeeded  in  saving  your  bees,  as 
you  deserve  success  after  takiofir  so  much  care  and  troable.  You 
had  better  continue  your  assistance  for  the  present,  as  a  few 
weeks  of  ungenial  weather  might  now  prove  fatal  to  the  bees. 
We  have  always  condemned  the  use  of  dry  sugar,  as  much  of  it 
is  necessarily  wasted.  You  had  better  not  attempt  transferring 
the  bees  and  combs  into  a  box,  but  wait  for  a  swarm.  No  doubt 
your  constant  feeding  has  promoted  early  and  rather  extensive 
breeding,  so  that  the  bees  will  require  a  rather  more  liberal 
supply  of  food  than  you  have  hitherto  given  if  the.  spring  be  wet 
and  cold.  We  should  recommend  your  now  again  trying  the 
bottle,  being  sure  that  your  syrup  is  of  the  right  quality,  giving 
a  few  ounces  two  or  three  times  a- week. — Eds.] 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

TuHOUKS  IK  HsHS  (J.  CurtU).— The  disease  you  mention  is  by  no  means 
nnoonunon  with  kens.  We  never  saw  it  in  pallets,  bat  after  they  have  passed 
into  bens  and  have  done  laying  their  first  eggs,  small  spots  of  yellow  cheesy 
matter  may  be  found  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh.  Theee  frequently 
increase  in  bulk  and  iMcome  hard.  The  older  fowls  are,  the  more  liable  tbey 
•re  to  tills  disease.  Tlie  only  cure  is  to  remove  the  tumours  when  they  first 
begin  to  increase  in  size.  We  take  tliem  to  be  indications  of  age,  like  certain 
appearances  in  some  human  subjects  known  to,  but  not  admitted,  by  people 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years  old. 

Hen  with  Ducklings  (Novice). — The  best  plaoe  in  which  to  pnt  a  hen 
with  ducklings  is  an  old  pigstye,  it  generally  affords  space,  and  slush  between 
the  stones  of  the  flooring.  It  prevents  the  ducklings  from  being  draggled  to 
death,  and  saves  the  hen  the  miseiy  of  seeing  her  brood  in  danger  (as  she 
thinks),  of  a  watery  grave.  They  should  not  be  taken  from  the  hen  till  they 
are  seven  or  eight  weeks  old.  Oatmeal  put  in  a  shallow  vessel  of  water  with  a 
little  grass,  and  sometimes  a  few  long  small  strips  of  horse  flesh,  are  very 
good  food  at  firtit.  They  may  afterwards  have  whole  com.  It  is  too  early  to 
condemn  for  colour  of  bills  or  feet. 

Cock  Hkn-pecked  (L.  C.).— Birds  like  to  be  pecked,  and  will  stand  for  hoars 
not  only  while  feathers  are  pulled  out,  but  while  their  flesh  is  eaten.  It  is  a 
fevered,  dissatisfied,  and  diseased  state  of  body  that  causes  the  picking  in  the 
first  instance.  It  is  a  craving  for  some  food  or  medicine  to  whieh  the  feather 
bears  resemblance.  IHscontinue  the  potatoes,  they  induce  excessive  internal 
fat,  but  they  give  ncithftr  bone  nor  sinew.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  require 
beer  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Feed  on  slaked  barleyme&l  or  groimd  oats 
morning  and  evening.  Give  Indian  com  or  scraps  at  mid-day.  You  must  re* 
move  the  cock  from  the  hen  during  the  day.  Let  him  run  for  an  hour  daily 
with  tbe  hens,  and  then  take  him  away.  Bub  the  bare  part  with  compound 
sulphur  ointment. 

Old  Hkns  and  Touno  Ones  (A  Con$tant  Suhtcriber).  —  Both  can  be 
marked  by  wire  put  round  the  leg  on  pieces  of  list  fastened  on  with  needle  and 
thread.  Holes  may  be  made  in  the  web  of  tbe  wing  with  a  red-hot  iron,  marks 
or  notches  on  the  beak ;  with  many  others.  By  your  poulterer,  do  you  mean  a 
man  who  sells  poultry,  or  one  who  looks  after  yours  ?  In  either  ease  you  have 
not  fallen  on  a  cordon  bUu.  We  advise  yon  to  try  again.  "  Better  luck  next 
time."  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  tell  a  pallet  from  a  hen ;  but  nothing  is 
more  difDeult  Uian  to  class  correctly  a  forward  pullet,  a  young  hen,  or  a 
fattened  old  one.  Could  tbey  be  asked,  the  last  two  would  admit  they  were 
of  a  "  certain  age ; "  but  they  might  defy  any  one  to  say  what  it  was. 

Bantam  Cock  CaooKKD-BRXASTED  (Amateur).— Such  a  cock  as  you  de- 
scribe would  have  no  chance  if  properly  judged.  We  prefer  the  little  that  is 
left  of  the  deaf  ear  to  be  red.  The  wheatcn  hen  is  much  lighter-breasted 
than  the  others,  and  is  generally  used  when  the  birds  are  getting  dark  and 
doudy. 

Sea-band  fob  Fowt.s  (Pax). — ^Tho  sand  from  the  sea-shore  wHI  not  hurt 
your  poultry.  Salt  is  good  for  them.  Aylesbury  Ducks  will  lose  the  delicacy 
at  their  bills  if  they  have  access  to  sea  water.  We  have  heard  of  people  who 
bized  cocks  for  a  run,  but  we  know  no  one  who  lets  them. 

Colour  of  Houdan's  Eoos  (O.  B.). — The  Houdan's  eggs  should  be  quite 
white.  We  should  not  expect  to  hatch  pure  Houdans  from  eggs  coloured  like 
Guinea  Fowls. 

Cock's  Comb  Slightly  Injured  (7*.  S.).—The  accident  to  the  oomb  of 
TOUT  Partridge  cock  would  not  disqualify  him ;  but  if  shown  against  a  perfect 
Urd  he  would  lose  the  prise.  A  crooked- combed  Cochin  hen  has  no  z^ght  to 
take  a  prize ;  but  the  defect  is  not  of  necessity  hereditary. 

Brauma  Cock's  Spurs  too  Lono  (J.). — Tou  run  no  risk  in  eutting  the 
BpOTB  of  the  cock,  provided  you  do  not  reach  the  quick,  which  is  only  at  the 
base  of  the  spur.  The  best  thing  to  cut  tiiem  with  is  a  saw  made  from  the 
main  spring  of  a  watch.  As  it  causes  no  pain,  you  can  out  piece  by  piece  in 
perfect  safety,  as  long  as  you  find  you  have  only  bone  to  encounter. 

Pigeons  Diseased  (Alpha  and  H.  C.).— Both  your  Pigeons  are  saffering 
from  the  effects  of  damp  and  cold,  neither  can  it  be  wondered  at  coiisidering 
the  variableness  of  the  weather.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Pigeons 
can  bear  any  amount  of  heat.  In  ceiled  warm  houses,  giving  them  at  the 
Mme  time  plenty  of  room,  thay  are  sura  to  prosper.  In  damp  or  dranghty 
plaoec  they  never  do  well.  Give  hempeeed  with  their  food  for  a  time,  and 
good  old  beans. 

Points  m  Lono-faobo  Antwerps  (H.  C.).— -Ist,  Beak  Uke  a  Dove's;  2nd, 
eve  bolting ;  8rd,  forehead  raised ;  4th,  shape  compact.  Coloar  not  a  par- 
ncolar  point. 

GABBiaa  PiOBOKB  (T.  A.  fT.).— Wattle,  ftc.,  not  folly  dcreloped  unto  four 
years  old.    Flights  and  tail  as  good  a  black  as  you  can  get.    Mate  black  with 


black,  or  with  dtm,  which  producM  the  best  Uack.  Give  any  good  old  beans 
not  too  large.  Peas  all  Pigeons  like,  but  they  are  not  so  good  for  high-clasa 
birds  as  old  tares  and  beans,  or  even  as  Indian  com. 

Guinea  Pigs  {A  8ub»eriber).-^Aixj  dealer  in  birds,  Ac,  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  London,  W. 

Buckwheat  (X.  X.). — It  may  be  obtained  from  any  comdealer,  espedallj 
in  Suffolk,  where  it  is  cultivated  and  known  locally  as  **  Brank." 


METEOBOLOGIOAL  GBSEBYATIONS, 
Oaitdbw  Squabs,  London. 
Lat.  SI**  32'  4(r  N. ;  Long.  0"  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  ioet. 

In  thb  Day. 


Date. 

A.M. 

1878. 
March. 

Inches. 

29.867 
3U.D84 
29.382 
i9.677 
29.730 
29.428 
29.208 

Hygroma* 
ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

Temp,  of 

SoiTat 

1ft. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

W  .   5 
Th.    6 
Frl.    7 
Sat.  8 
Sun.  9 
Mo.  10 
Tu.  11 

deg. 
46.1 
41.8 
45.9 
42.3 
46.3 
41.S 
87.5 

deg. 
44.6 

8H.4 
44.7 
89.8 
43.9 
88.6 
88.7 

N. 

N. 

8.B. 

W. 

a 

B. 

s.w. 

42.7 
42.2 
4L4 
41.6 
42.8 
41.2 

Means 

29.617 

42.9 

40.9 

42a 

Shade  Tem- 

perature. 

Max. 

Min. 

deg. 

deg. 

52.2 

42.9 

47.2 

84.6 

50.4 

40.1 

51.8 

31.2 

60.8 

41.1 

46  7 

36.6 

48  9 

32.8 

49.7 

87.5 

Radiation 
Temperature 

In         On 
sun.    grass 


deg. 
68.2 

688 
75.0 
94.8 
80J 
86.5 
86.1 


79.2 


deg. 

40.J 
82.6 
89.2 
8L8 
it7.6 
83.8 
80.2 


S4.9 


0.0t8 
O.MS 
OjCMO 
Oj019 

(USft' 


BEMABES. 

6th.— Dull  morning,  fine  at  noon,  occasional  rain  after;  bat  a  beantilol 

moonlit  night. 
Gth. — Rather  dull  in  the  morning,  very  dark  between  10.80  and  11  A.M.,  bat 

&ne  and  quite  bright  soon  after,  and  so  continued  all  day. 
7th. — Rain^  morning,  f^  from  noon,  and  a  beautiful  night. 
8th. — ^Fair  m  the  morning,  with  white  frost ;  Une  ail  the  forenoon,  soft  hail 
balls  at  1.80  p.m.,  lasting  (as  usual)  only  a  few  minutes ;   the  re- 
mainder of  tho  day  fine. 
9th. — Rain  in  the  morning,  fine  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  rain  about  4  and 

again  at  8.80,  and  hail,  with  heavy  rain  for  a  short  time  about  11  p.m. 
10th. — lUin  in  the  morning,  cold  and  dull  all  the  day,  except  a  few  gleams  of 

sunshine. 

11th. — Showery  and  windy,  but  at  times  very  bright  sunshine;  the  coldest 

day  this  week. 

A  very  seasonable  week.    Probably  the  most  noticeable  feature  ia  the  x»- 

ourrenoe  of  a  fall  of  soft  hail  balls  on  March  8th.    I  have  noticed  a  sinallar 

fall  on  that  or  the  next  day  almost  vftarj  year  for  ten  or  fifteen  yean  paaL — 

G.  J.  SVMONB. 

OOYENT  GARDEN  MARKET. -Mabch  IS. 

No  new  features  in  the  market  to  report  npon.  A  slight  advance  has  taken 
plaoe  in  first-class  produce  from  the  open  ground,  but  no  general  improve- 
ment in  prices.  Hardy  produce  is,  however,  in  general  request,  and  the 
stands  emptied  on  the  market  days.  Large  consignments  of  new  Potatoes  aro 
offered  from  MalU  and  the  West  Indies.  Hothouse  Grapes  and  StrawbeniM 
are  good,  and  suflicient  for  the  trade. 


FBUIT, 


Apples I  siere 

Apnoots dox. 

Cherries per  lb. 

Ctieslnnts bushel 

Currants...- k  sieve 

Black do. 

Figs dox. 

Filoerts lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Oooseberries quart 

Grapes,  hothouse lb. 

Lemons 1^100 

Melons each 


Artichokes dox. 

Asparagus YlW 

French   

Beans.  Kidney ^  100 

Beet,  Red dox. 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage    ..dox. 

Capaionms I^IQO 

Cdrrota bunch 

Cauliflower dox. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts..  dos.  bunches 
Cucumbers ....each 

picJcUng dox. 

Endive dox. 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Uerbs bunch 

Horseradish bundle 

Leeks bunch 

Lettuce dos 


s.  d. 

s.d. 

8    0to6    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

12    0 

so  0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

2    0 

2    6 

0    0 

0    0 

6    0 

12    0 

6    0 

10    0 

0    0 

0    0 

T 
B.d. 

EOET 
S.  d. 

8    Oto6    0 

S    0 

10    0 

16    0 

80    0 

2    0 

8    0 

1    0 

8    0 

0    9 

1    6 

1    0 

<1    6 

0    0 

0    0 

0    6 

0    0 

1    0 

4    0 

1    6 

i    0 

2    6 

4    0 

X   6 

8    0 

0    0 

0    0 

i  0 

0    0 

0  g 

0    0 

0    6 

0    0 

0    t 

0    0 

8    0 

4    0 

0  i 

0    0 

1    0 

2    0 

Mulberries ^Ib. 

Mectarinfs dox. 

Oranges y-lOO 

Peaches dox. 

Pears,  kitchen dos. 

dessert dox. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums I  sieve 

Quinces dox. 

Raspberries lb. 

Strawberries    H^oz. 

Walnuts bushel 

ditto VIOO 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress.. punnet 
Onions y  bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley  per  dos.  bunches 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kiduey do. 

Round do. 

Radishes.,   doi.  bunches 

Rhabarb bundle 

Salsafy t*' bundle 

Savoys dos. 

Scorsonera . . . .  ^  bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes dos. 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 


■.d. 

■.d 

0    OtoO    9 

0    0 

0    0 

4    0 

10    0 

0    0 

0    0 

1    0 

t    0 

8    0 

U    0 

6    0 

10    0 

0    0 

0  S 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    I 

1    0 

>  2 

IS    0 

10    9 

2    0 

s  ft 

■.d. 

•.d 

0    Oto2   0 

0    2 

8    0 

0    6 

0    0 

0    9 

6    0 

10    « 

4    0 

0    0 

0    0 

1    0 

0   8 

1    0 

2    0 

1    0 

1    0 

9  8 

t  e 

0    0 

0    t 

0   0 

POULTBT  MABKET.— Mabch  12. 
OuB  supply  is  BtiU  very  small,  and  the  tendency  of  prices  is  upwarda;^ 


Large  Fowls 4 

SmaUer  ditto 8 

Chickens 8 

Goslings   7 

Guinea  Fowls 8 

Ducklings  8 


d.      s.  d. 
6  to  6    0 

Pheasants  

s. 

6       4    0 

Partridges  

0       8    6 

Hares    

0       8  0 
0       8    6 
6       4    0 

Rabbits    

Wild  ditto   

Pigeons    

» •• •• ••       A 

d. 

0 
0 
0 
K 

9 
10 


■. 

too 

0 

0 
1 
0 
1 


d. 
0 
0 
0 

ft 

10 
0 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 

MOBtfa 

Week. 

MARCH  90-26,  1878. 

▲▼erage  T«DBpera- 
ture  near  London. 

Rain  in 
48  years. 

Ban 

Bnea. 

Snn 
Seta. 

Moon 
Riaea. 

Moon 
Beta. 

^■•*         Bon. 

Tear. 

98 
M 
85 

16 

T 
B 

Sun 

M 

To 

W 

Hyaefaith  Show  eloeea. 

4  SumoAT  nc  Lent. 

Keeting    of  Royal    (Jeographloal    Sodetyi 
La»y  Day.                                    [  8.80  p.m. 
Royal  Botanie  Soeiety'a  Itet  Spring  8how. 

Dav. 

61.1 

60.7 

60.4 

60.7 

4a7 

60.9 

61.8 

Nifht. 

84.8 
88.1 
81.7 
82.8 
82.6 

Mean. 
42.8 
41.6 
42JI 
41.9 
40.2 
41.9 
42.2 

19 

20 

18, 

16 

16 

16 

ni.     n. 
4af6 
2     6 
0     6 

67  6 
66      6 

68  5 
60      8 

m.     h. 
UafO 
18     6 
14     6 
16     6 

18  6 

19  6 
21      6 

nu     b* 
mom. 
48      1 
67      2 
66      8 
40      4 
12      6 
86      6 

m.    b. 

28     8 

4     9 

66  9 
6    11 
after. 

67  1 
28      8 

Daya. 
21 

( 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 

m.   a. 
7    82 
7    18 
6    55 
6    87 
6    18 
6 
6 

79 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 

From  obMortrntioiii  taken  near  London  during  fortr-three  yeara,  the  aTtrast  day  tempetatore  of  the  week  la  60.6° ;  and  ita  nlgbt  iemperatare 
«^.    llia9r«a*aathea*waa6»<',onthea()th,1886;andthaIoweitooldl4SontiM26(h,1860.    The  greatest  faU  of  rain  waa  1.11  inbh. 

HEATING— FUEL.— No.  1. 

WING  to  the  present  high  price  of  coals  it  is 
probable  that  many  persons  will  be  pre- 
vented from  indulging  in  forced  flowers, 
froits,  and  vegetables  to  the  extent  they, 
have  been  accustomed;  whilst  as  all  ma- 
terials of  construction  are  greatly  enhanced 
in  cost,  serious  obstacles  will  be  placed  in 
the  path  of  those  contemplating  the  erection 
of  horticultural  structures.  The. prices  of 
bricks,  stone,  mortar,  glass,  and  wood  are 
hBgher,  but  their  cost  has  advanced  far  less  in  proportion 
than  that  of  labour,  which,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
gardener,  has  been  variously  increased  by  10,  20,  or  25 
per  cent.  Iron  has  attained  such  a  price  as  to  cause  those 
Savouring  it  for  the  construction  of  horticultural  erections 
io  think  twice  before  they  give'  an  order,  and  the  cost  of 
vron  pipes  for  heating  by  hot  water  must,  I  am  afraid, 
<Leter  many  from  adopting  them  as  a  mode  of  heating. 

Apart  from  the  first  cost  of  providing  for  heating  a 
liDuse  or  range  of  houses  by  hot  water,  as  compared  with 
that  of  heating  by  hot  air,  the  increased  price  of  fuel 
leads  to  the  consideration  not  of  which  is  the  best  mode 
•of  heating,  but  which,  affording  under  judicious  manage- 
latent  satisfactory  results,  is  the  most  economical,  ^e 
eost  of  heating  by  hot  water  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  considered  from  an  economical  point  of 
view,  its  superiority  in  this  respect  having  been  established 
over  heating  by  hot  air  or  flues.  The  apparent  difference 
as  regards  the  effects  on  vegetation  between  heat  radiated 
from  brick,  stone,  or  the  like,  and  that  from  hot-water 
pipes,  results  not  so  much  from  the  radiating  material  as 
from  the  mode  of  applying  the  heat.  The  difference 
between  a  hot-water  pipe  and  a  flue  is  just  this — ^by 
ihe  former  the  heat  is  given  off,  or  the  air  of  the  house 
wanned,  by  pipes  uniform  in  temperature,  or  very  nearly 
80,  throughout  their  extent ;  whilst  by  the  flue  me  heat 
is  radiated  at  a  temperature  considerably  higher  where 
the  flue  enters  than  it  is  after  the  flue  has  passed  along 
half  the  length  of  the  house,  to  say  nothing  of  its  exit. 
Another  evil  of  heating  by  hot  air  is  that  the  products  of 
combustion  are  carried  along  with  the  heated  air,  and 
find  their  way  through  the  cracks  of  the  materials,  and, 
as  everybody  Knows,  are  not  beneficial  to  vegetation ;  but 
there  is  no  such  objection  to  heating  by  hot  water.  It 
cannot  be  said  of  hot  air  that  it  is  so  desirable  for  heating 
greenhouses  and  hothouses  as  hot  water — ^in  fact,  my 
experience  of  flues  prompts  no  word  in  their  favour. 

I  should  be  unwilling  to  say  that  hot  air  is  more  econo- 
mical than  hot  water  were  that  proven,  and  to  my  mind 
it  is  not.  It  is  more  costly  to  have  a  boiler,  iron  pipes, 
&e.f  for  heating  by  hot  water  than  to  have  a  furnace  and 
flue  for  heating  by  hot  air.  The  first  cost  is  greater — 
double  or  treble,  but  there  is  no  saving  of  fuel.  In  heating 
by  a  flue  the  biickwork  of  the  furnace  absorbs  and  retains 
a  great  amount  of  heat.  This  is  radiated  from  the  ex- 
terior of  the  furnace  setting,  and  is  lost  to  the  house; 
only  when  the  heat  of  the 'fire  is  less  than  the  heat  of  the 
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furnace  surroundings  can  the  house  derive  anv  benefit 
from  tiie  heat  absorbed  at  the  furnace.  This  being  the 
case  with  a  furnace  for  affording  heat  to  a  house,  it  may 
be  singular  that  a  corresponding  waste  of  heat  does  not 
result  in  the  case  of  a  furnace  for  heating  by  hot  water. 

As  regards  the  majority  of  furnaces  for  boiler  heating, 
there  ia  not  much  more  to  be  said  in  their  favour  than  in 
that  of  the  furnaces  constructed  for  heating  by  flues. 
The  sides  of  the  furnace  are  brickwork,  and  are  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  1141°  (the  heat  of  a  common  fire, 
according  to  Daniell),  while  the  heat  on  the  fuel  over  a 
fire  of  tins  kind  (the  fael  not  burned  through)  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  melt  lead  (594°).  Thus  we  have  in  ihe  furnace  a 
heat  that  would  melt  lead,  zinc  (700°),  antimony  (810°), 
and  we  only  act  on  the  boiler  with  a  temperature  of  little 
more  than  half  that  of  the  bricks.  In  this  case  we  lose 
half  the  heat  of  the  fire  when  the  fuel  is  not  burned ;  but 
when  tiie  whole  of  the  fuel  is  brought  to  a  red  heat  we 
act  directly  on  the  boiler  with  a  temperature  of  consider- 
ably over  1000°,  and  yet  we  lose  the  heat  at  the  sides  of 
the  furnace ;  and  the  end  of  the  furnace  opposite  the  door 
being  of  brick  that  is  made  red  hot.  The  heat  may  then 
pass  through  the  boiler,  surrounded  by  water,  and  not 
unfrequently  it  passes  along  the  sides,  heating  quite  as 
much  brickwork  as  iron  of  holding  water.  In  some  cases, 
too,  it  passes  over  the  top  of  the  boiler  heatlne  the  top  of 
the  flue  very  much  more — though  there  we  do  not  want 
the  heat — ^than  the  bottom,  where  we  have  water  which 
we  wish  to  be  heated.  We  expend  in  fact  one-half,  and 
in  some  cases  more  than  half,  the  heat  of  the  fuel  in  the 
furnace  without  deriving  any  corresponding  benefit. 

In  my  opinion  the  heating  powers  of  a  boiler  or  boilers 
are  wholly  dependant  on  the  surface  the  boilers  expose  to 
the  action  of  the  fire ;  direct,  the  exposure  is  the  most 
important,  but  the  indirect  is  not  insignificant.  What 
must  be  the  waste  of  fuel  when  half  of  its  heat  is  expended 
on  surrounding  surfaces,  and  half  of  that  heat  passing 
over  the  surface  of  the  boiler  escaping  by  the  chimney? 
I  know  that  some  contend,  or  have  done,  that  the  side 
heat  of  a  furnace  is  of  no  use  for  heating  a  boiler,  that 
hollow  grate  bars  are  an  evil.  Professing  no  knowledge 
of  the  theory  of  heat  beyond  what  has  been  verified  by 
my  own  experience,  I  coi^ess  to  being  at  a  loss  to  explain 
why  any  material  in  contact,  whether  below  or  at  the 
side  of  a  red-hot  furnace  fire  should  not  be  heated.  I 
know  that  ihe  sides  of  a  boiler  furnace  are  made  red  hot, 
and  the  grate  bars  are  burned  through.  No  better  illus- 
tration can  be  given  of  the  value  of  the  side  heat  of  a 
furnace  for  heating  than  having  a  boiler  fixed  behind  and 
at  the  side  of  an  ordinary  house  fire.  With  properly 
fixed  hot- water  pipes  it  will  heat  a  room  equal  in  extent 
to  that  in  which  the  fire  is  situated.  Thus  we  secure 
double  the  heat  from  the  same  fuel.  There  is  no  loss  of 
heat  to  the  room,  but  a  clear  saving  of  heat  cent,  per 
cent. 

Again,  let  us  have  a  boiler  fixed  on  the  fire ;  it  shall  be 
so  set  tiiat  the  fire  can  act  on  its  lower  and  front  surface, 
but  not  on  the  back,  the  heat  being  made  to  pass  in 
front  to  the  chimney,  and  from  this  again  we  get  hot 
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water  to  heat  a  room  eqaal  in  size  to  the  one  the  fire  is  sitnated 
in  and  to  the  same  temperature.  Thus  we  save  another  cent. 
per  cent,  of  heat,  and  ezperienoe  no  diminntion  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  room.  We  cause  the  heat  to  be  expended  at  the 
fire,  instead  of  its  being  absorbed  by  surrounding  surfaces,  or 
expended  by  radiation  and  passing  up  the  chimney.  Absorb 
the  heat  in  hot  water  in  this  way,  and  the  heat  passing  up 
the  chimney  will  be  found  extremely  small. 

Whilst  alluding  to  house  fires  I  must  remark  on  the  great 
attendant  waste  of  coals.  Nothing  is  so  wasteful  as  an  open 
fire  grate.  It  is  absorption  of  the  heat  of  the  fire  on  three 
sides,  radiation  on  the  other  three,  and  the  only  one  of  benefit 
to  the  room  is  the  front,  which  suffers  continual  diminution  or 
loss  from  the  cold  air  entering  by  the  door,  or  the  draught  of 
air  caused  by  the  heated  air  afacending  by  the  chinmey,  and  the 
oonsequent  passage  of  cold  air  to  supply  its  place.  We  have 
a  fire  ostensibly  to  warm  a  room,  and  its  warmth  during  the 
continuance  of  the  fire,  and  afterwards  until  the  chimney  is 
cooled,  is  being  sucked  out  of  it.  This  may  be  all  very  well  if 
the  object  be  to  cause  a  circulation  of  air  to  displace  a  foul 
atmosphere  by  fresh,  but  as  respects  heating  economically  it 
is  absurd.  It  would  be  far  more  economical  and  very  much 
more  effective  to  have  a  stove,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 
being  warmed  by  the  radiation  of  the  heat  from  every  part  of 
the  stove,  not  fixing  the  stove  in  a  wall  recess,  but  detached 
from  walls,  and  with  a  flue  to  carxy-ofl  the  smoke,  i&o.,  result- 
ing from  the  combustion  of  the  fuel.  The  atmosphere,  it  must 
be  admitted,  would  suffer  considerable  loss  of  temperature  from 
the  fire  taking  in  ^e  quantity  of  ur  required  for  the  combus- 
tion of  the  materials  used  as  fuel,  and  the  ingress  of  cold  air 
into  the  room  to  supply  the  equilibrium  of  the  air  of  the 
room.  This  stove-heating  would  give  in  a  room  a  temperature 
equal  to  that  secured  by  an  ordinary  fire  grate  consuming  four 
times  as  much  fuel.  What  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  fire  draw- 
ing its  supply  of  air  from  the  apartment  may  be  is  not  readily 
ascertainable,  but  that  a  varying  and  considerable  loss  is  in 
that  way  effected  must  be  patent  to  those  paying  careful  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  The  difference  could  readily  be  tested 
1^  feeding  the  fire  with  air  through  a  pipe  or  tube  with  one 
end  immediately  under  the  fire  and  the  other  communicating 
with  the  external  air,  the  stove  being  sealed  in  the  room  as 
far  as  that  could  be  effected  by  close-fitting  doors  where  the 
fuel  is  admitted.  By  a  damper  the  air  admitted  as  well  as  that 
escaping  could  be  regulated  at  will.  This,  I  make  no  question, 
would  secure  considerable  increase  of  heat  to  the  room. 

Anything  better  calculated  than  our  fire  grates,  with  their 
wide-open  chimnies,  to  waste  fuel  could  not  well  be  conceived. 
Nothing  can  be  said  in  their  favour  except  that  they  secure 
a  change  of  atmosphere ;  but  could  not  this  be  effected  by  a 
direct  supply  of  fresh  air  from  the  external  atmosphere,  at  the 
same  time  allowing  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  room  to 
pass  off  ?  I  believe  a  contrivance  has  been  patented  for  supply- 
ing ordinary  house  fires  with  air  direct  from  the  atmosphere 
by  means  of  flues  at  the  back,  sides,  or  under  the  fire,  which 
causes  the  heat  to  be  directed  into  the  room,  the  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere being  earned  off  by  a  funnel.  This  is  said  to  effect  a 
saving  of  three-fourths  of  the  fuel,  and  I  fully  believe  it.  How 
unfortunate  it  is  that  inventions  of  this  kind  should  be  fettered 
by  patents  !  The  invention  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the 
office  of  Mr.  Peachy,  architect,  Northgate,  Darlington.  Men- 
tioning Darlington  reminds  me  that  one  of  the  family  of  Pease 
has  offered  to  bear  the  expense  attendant  on  the  formation  of 
a  gardeners*  institute  in  tiiat  town.  Is  this  to  be  the  com- 
mencement olf  what  I  have  said  more  than  once  m  these  pages 
— ^viz.,  we  shall  have  institutions  in  all  our  large  towns  for  the 
mental  improvement  of  gardeners  on  the  principles  of  me- 
chanicB*  institutes  ?  I  am  persuaded  we  shaU,  and  I  view  this 
commencement  with  much  satisfaction. 

Other  means  have  been  proposed  with  a  view  to  economise 
ooal  in  house  fires ;  among  them  is  noticeable  a  grate  which  may 
be  placed  in  another  grate  so  as  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  fire  space. 
It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Walker,  of  Tork,  and  is  to  be  had 
of  most  ironmongers  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  is  said  to  effect  a 
considerable  saving  of  coal.  Another  project  is  the  mixing  of 
small  coal  with  an  equal  amount  of  clay,  the  latter  brought  to 
the  consistency  of  puddle  and  then  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
small  coal,  forming  a  sort  of  mortar-like  substance ;  but  there 
is  this  disadvantage — namely,  the  fire  must  be  made  of  coal 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the  "  cats,"  as  they  are  called,  after- 
wards added,  surrounding  them  with  coal.  The  "  oats  "  are 
made|up  into  balls  by  hand. 

I  mention  these  methods  as  indications  of  a  desire  on  the 


part  of  those  interested  to  adopt  any  simple  means  of  keeping 
down  the  coal  bill.  Nothing  destroys  prejudice  Hb  quickly  as 
permitting  the  pocket  to  be  affected ;  but  so  long  as  the  heat- 
afforded  by  ooal  is  fdlowed  to  make  its  escape  after  being  gene> 
rated  there  cannot  be,  in  my  opinion,  any  great  savisg  of  fuel. 
We  must  remodel  our  fire  grates,  and,  whilst  retaining  the 
heat,  allow  the  products  of  combustion  to  escape  without 
taking  along  with  them  more  than  a  small  amount  of  the  heat,, 
instead  of  the  half  or  more  passing  away  by  the  chinmey.  It 
*may  be  vain  to  expect  any  great  saving  by  the  conversion  of 
coal  into  coke,  the  abstraction  from  it  of  the  gas,  and  usin^ 
the  latter  as  well  as  the  coke  for  heating  purposes.  I  am 
sanguine,  however,  that  it  would  be  a  considerable  saving,  and 
I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  correspondents  would  tell  us 
the  heating  properties  of  gas,  say  how  many  feet  of  cubic  air- 
could  be  warmed  to  a  given  temperature  by  burning  a  thousand 
feet  of  gas,  the  cost  of  making  or  value  per  thousand  feet,  also 
the  quantity  of  gas  to  be  had  from  a  ton  of  coal,  and  the- 
weight  of  coke  that  would  remain  after  the  abstraction  of  the^ 
gas,  with  the  cost  for  labour. 

I  shfdl  conclude  this  paper  by  observing  that  n^  remarks 
are  intended  as  suggestions,  and  that  information  and  criticisnir 
are  desired,  for  we  ^all  some  day  have  an  almost  smokeless 
cheap  fuel,  and  so  much  of  its  heat  as  is  present  will  be  pre- 
vented escaping  by  the  chimney. — G.  Abbey. 


ORCHARD-HOUSE  NOTES. 

The  present  season  being  a  late  one  had  the  effect  of  briag- 
ing  out  the  perfect  bloom  in  our  orchard  houses  only  on  the- 
12th  of  this  month.  I  generally  reckon  this  point  of  perfeet* 
bloom  to  be  when  the  leaves  begin  to  accompany  the  bias-" 
soms,  and  are  about  an  inch  long.  At  that  time  the  hoiiss8> 
look  at  their  best.  The  greatest  Uving  poet  had  talked  of 
coming  to  see  them,  but  really  the  sight,  though  pretty  enough^ 
is  not  of  itself  enough  to  warrant  such  an  honour.  The  train- 
ing of  the  cordons  is  effective  no  doubt,  but  after  much  expe- 
rience of  visitors  I  have  ceased  to  look  at  an  orchard  house  in 
bloom  as  the  very  beet  time  to  see  it.  I  think,  though,  that 
the  lovely  white  blossoms  I  saw  at  Ohiswick  and  at  SawbridgB- 
worth  (of  which  one  expected  to  hear  more)  were  a  great  gaix^ 
in  point  of  effect. 

Possibly  at  this  advanced  stage  of  knowledge  it  may  W 
superfluous  to  hint  to  possessors  of  orchard  houses  that  it  is* 
essential  to  Uie  setting  of  the  bloom  to  shake,  or  rather  strike^, 
the  various  parts  of  the  trees  smartly  with  a  pole.  By  neglect- 
ing this  we  certainly  had  less  bloom  set  last  season. 

I  have  never  painted  my  Peach  trees  till  this  winter,  when». 
finding  traces  of  scale  on  a  few,  I  coated  the  stems  and  branches- 
with  ordinary  oil  paint,  and  filled-in  the  hollows  with  thicker 
paint.  This,  if  of  a  greenish  hue,  is  fiiconspicuous,'  and  very 
easy  to  apply.  The  brush  slides  over  Iha  branches  easily,  and 
the  trees  look  well  now,  and  are  very  healthy.  After  aU,  what 
is  there  objectionable  in  paint  more  than  in  the  sUmy  com- 
positions too  dear  to  gardeners  ?  Does  paint  dog  the  pores- 
more?  The  oil  nourishes  if  anythisg,  and  the  paint  is  easily 
put  on,  nor  does  it  come  off  on  the  clothes  of  passers-l^.  Most 
remedies  act  mechanically  by  glueing-in  insects*  eggs.  If  of 
stronger  composition  they  injure  the  foliage  and  bloom.  I 
have  also  applied  paint  to  my  Vines,  just  miBsing  the  buds,  anA 
all  appears  prosperous. 

I  have  little  faith  in  any  remedy  for  red  spider,  except 
vigorous  and  constant  syringing.  Sulphur  for  mildew  in  Vines- 
seems  also  at  times  curiously  ineffective.  Several  seasons  ago* 
mildew  appeared  in  a  vinery  80  feet  long,  and  there  only;, 
soon  the  leaves  were  whitened,  and  the  very  wood  stained.- 
We  tried  sulphur  in  various  ways,  but  could  not  conquer  it.. 
Then  next  season  we  tried  wiping  with  soft  wet  cloths  dipped 
in  sulphur.  This  did  better,  and  finally,  the  next  season,  wo* 
found  dry  cloths  passed  round  each  berry — say  fortnightly — 
completely  cured  the  disease.  It  vanished  from  the  house ; 
every  leaf  and  berry  became  healthy,  and  the  crop  was  sold  for 
Covent  Garden  with  only  the  bloom  gone  from  it,  being  of  the 
usual  size,  and  well  coloured.  Even  this  wiping  was  not  very 
long  to  perform ;  and  as  to  bloom,  well,  these  Grapes  being 
not  for  our  own  use,  who  looks  for  bloom  in  dealers*  Grapes 
in  September?  Last  season  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  few  ber- 
ries beginning  to  mildew  in  this  house,  as  it  had  been  other- 
wise in  perfect  health,  but  we  soon  cut  them  away.  These 
isolated  cases  appeared  only  in  a  passage  glazed  between  two 
doors  always  open  in  summer,  and  in  a  great  draught,  and 
nowhere  else,  except  in  three  very  small  vineries  subject  U> 
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great  altemationfi  of  heat  and  oold ;  in  other  words,  hot  and 
draughty. 

Although  the  disease  in  question  appears  also  in  vineyards, 
still  there  may  be  some  similar  reason  even  there  why  Grapes 
should  be  affeeted  by  the  change  from  a  very  bnming  day  to 
a  night  of  ccjld  evaporating  rain,  else  why  in  fonr  instanoes 
^here  there  were  eold  draughts,  and  in  these  only  out  of 
«ome  ten  houses,  should  the  mildew  show  itself?  In  the 
Potato  disease,  which  is  akin  to  this  one,  sudden  atmospherical 
•changes  are  highly  predisposing  to  blight.  We  must,  however, 
^Qoless  to  our  ignorance,  as  yet,  as  to  the  true  causes  of  mil- 
•dew,  d;e.,  though  we  seem  to  be  on  the  right  track. 

Dozing  the  period  of  the  blooming  of  the  orchard-house  trees 
iiere  many  days  were  unfavourable,  from  violent  winds  accom- 
panied by  eold  sleet  and  rain.  It  was  certainly  a  triumph  of 
horticultural  skill  to  be  able  to  witness  the  trees  in  full  beauty 
imder  a  downfall  of  deadly  sleet  on  the  glass,  so  calm  and 
«heltered,  and  to  know  they  were  safe.  In  the  open  air 
nothing  could  have  saved  the  crop,  except  the  glazed  copings 
now  in  fashion,  and  which  I  admire  greatly  when  combined 
with  good  front  defences.  I  prefer  orchard  houses,  of  course, 
•azHl  where  very  stormy  winds  prevail,  I  should  do  so  espe- 
•ciaUy.  The  other  evening  a  furious  squall  of  wind  and  sleet 
l>roke  over  us.  Fearing  lest  the  servants  should  have  for- 
gotten to  secure  some  portion  of  the  many  ropes  and  weights 
-of  the  houses,  I  took  a  light  and  wandered  aU  over  them,  exa- 
mining them  thoroughly  (the  more  so,  as  there  is  access  from 
the  sitting-room  to  several  hundred  feet  of  glass),  and  whilst 
^e  frantic  storm  raged  without,  bending  every  rafter,  and  the 
panes  were  thick  with  melting  snow,  it  was  a  picture  of  true 
beauty  to  see  each  pink  blossom  nestling  near  its  friendly  group 
<of  leaves,  illumined  by  the  light  I  carried,  which  waved  and 
iUttkered  in  the  draught.  Though  I  have  a  familiar  experience 
-of  storms  such  as  are  unknown  to  inland  dwellers,  there  is  still 
io  me  an  ever-new  source  of  admiration  in  the  perfect  security 
-of  the  trees,  and  of  their  two-thousand  yearly  produce,  which 
lias  never  as  yet  these  many  years  been  diminished. — T.  C. 
^B^HAUT,  Richmond  HousCf  Guernsey, 


BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  SHOW 
AND  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS- 

Habgh  19th  akd  20th. 

Tax  Show  of  Hyacinths  and  other  spring  flowers  opened  on 
'Wednesday,  and  vdll  be  continued  to-day.  We  remarked  on 
41i6  last  occasion,  but  a  fortnight  ago,  that  horticulturists 
seemed  to  be  thoroughly  determined  to  support  the  Society,  and 
ikhat  remark  holds  good  of  the  present  Exhibition  as  it  did  of 
4hat  which  is  past.  Marvellous,  indeed,  are  the  Hyacinths 
«hown ;  when  such  men  as  Messrs.  Yeitoh  "  go  in  "  to  win  they 
•do  so  with  a  will,  and,  what  is  more,  with  a  skill  that  must 
'Carry  them  to  the  front.  Nor  need  the  defeated  repine  at  their 
fate;  there  is  not  a  discreditable  collection  in  the  Show. 
Fourth  prizes  in  some  cases  were  awarded;  they  were  well 
•earned — better  earned  than  many  first  prizes  in  former  years. 
This  more  particolarly  applies  to  the  amateurs'  classes,  for  the 
sames  of  Paul  and  Cutbash  have  always  maintained  their  own 
most  honourably,  and  with  varying  suooess  in  those  which  be- 
longed to  them.  A  very  great  improvement  is  manifest  in  the 
amateurs'  classes  for  Hyacinths,  ttie  first  and  even  second-prize 
^oUeeiions  being  of  such  excellence  as  would  do  great  credit 
•«Ten  to  the  largest  growers.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Tulips,  which,  it  is  true,  are  comparatively  few,  bat  still  what 
there  are,  are  very  good.  Of  miscellaneous  subjects  there  is  as 
naual  an  ample  and  attractive  display. 

Class  1  was  for  fifty  distinct  Hyacinths,  nurserymen  only. 
There  are  two  exhibitors— viz.,  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  and 
Messrs.  Cutbash,  of  Highgate.  Messrs.  Veitch  are  first  with,  pro- 
bably, the  most  magnifioent  collection  ever  exhibited,  the  spikes 
l)eiiig  of  the  most  massive  description,  and  the  bells  large  and 
4>eantifally  coloured.  The  varieties  are : — Single  Bed — ^Howard, 
X'Omement  de  la  Nature,  Gi^ntea,  rerf  fine  blush;  Scarlet 
Lightf  Vuurbaak,  splendid ;  Pnncess  Alexandra,  verv  large  and 
i»eaatiful  in  colour ;  Frinoees  Clothilde,  Emmeline,  blush ;  Ma- 
•eaulay,  Princess  Charlotte,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  bright  rose 
With  a  white  eye ;  Prince  Albert  Victor,  a  splendid  deep  crim- 
flon ;  Fabiola,  Cavaignac,  Lina,  large  and  extremely  brilliant ; 
Cbiribaldi,  Victor  Emanuel,  Koh-i-Noor,  and  Von  Schiller. 
Single  Biite— Grand  Lilas,  Czar  Peter,  very  large;  Charles 
Dickens,  Admiral  de  Rayter,  with  immense  spike  and  bells; 
Orondates,  Be  Candolle,  King  of  the  Blues,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Marie,  very  fine;  Lord  Byron,  Blondin,  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
Prince  Albert,  Q-eneral  Havelock,  and  Lothair.  Single  Lilac  or 
Mawfe — Sir  Henry  Havelock,  Charles  Dickens,  and  Haydn. 
Sifigle  WMte^FaXx,  de  I'Europe,  Miss  Nightingale,  Alba  Max- 


ima, Grandeur  &Merveille,L'Innocence,  Snowball,  La  Grandesse, 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Baroness  Van  Tuyll.  Single 
Yellow — Ida  and  Bird  of  Paradise.  Double  Bed  —  Princess 
Louise.  Double  Blue — ^Van  Speyk.  Messrs.  Cutbush's  second- 
prize  lot  contains  fine  examples  of  Gigantea,  Milton,  Grand 
Lilas,  King  of  the  Blues,  Mimosa,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  many  of  the  kinds  already  named,  though  not  equal  in  size 
and  symmetry  of  spike  to  the  first-prize  collection. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  eighteen  Hyacinths,  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  again  occupy  the  same  relative 
positions,  Messrs.  Veitch  being  first  with  a  marvellously  fine 
collection,  containing  the  largest  spikes  both  for  leneth  and 
breadth  we  have  eVer  seen,  and  absolutely  perfect.  They  are, 
too,  very  even  in  size  throughout,  notwithstanding  that  the 
collecti<m  includes  several  varieties  not  usually  attaining  the 
largest  size.  The  kinds  are : — General  Havelock,  King  of  the 
Blues,  Feruok  Khan,  Grand  Monarque,  Blondin,  Prince  Albert 
Victor,  Fabiola,  La  Grandesse,  Macauiay,  Argus,  Koh-i-Noor, 
De  Candolle,  Gigantea,  Haydn,  Garibaldi,  Grandeur  d.  MerveUle, 
Ida,  and  Gigantea.  Messrs.  Cutbush's  are  also  of  high  excel- 
lence. In  it  are  remarkably  fine  examples  of  De  Candolle, 
Howard,  La  Grandesse,  Prince  Albert,  Macauiay,  Haydn,  Grand 
Lilas,  and  others.  Messrs.  Carter,  Dunnett,  &  Beale,  Crystal 
Palace  Norsery,  Forest  Hill,  are  third  with  a  very  good  lot. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  3,  for  twelve,  Mr.  G.  Withall,  gardener 
to  A.  Travers,  Esq.,  28a,  Addison  Koad,  Kensington,  is  nrst  with 
large  and  extremely  fine  spikes;  Koh-i-Noor,  Vuurbaak,  Ca- 
vaignac, Gigantea,  Grandeur  k  Merveille,  King  of  the  Blues, 
and  La  Grandesse  being  especially  noteworthy.  Mr.  Douglas, 
gardener  to  F.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  is  second 
with  a  collection  of  high  quality;  Macauiay,  Lord  Derby,  Leo- 
nidas,  and  Gigantea  being  speoiaJly  noticeable  for  size  and 
quiJity.  Mr.  Weir,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  The  Elms,  Hamp- 
stead,  is  third  with  a  verygood  twelve.  In  the  class  for  six, 
the  Bev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  Westwell  Vicarage,  Ashf ord,  Kent,  is 
first  with  large  and  exceedingly  well-grown  spikes;  Mrs.  E. 
Wilding,  1,  Chesterfield  Street,  Euston  Boad,  being  second; 
Mr.  E.  Bowe,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lewis,  The  Bookerv,  Boehamp- 
ton,  third ;  and  Mr.  George,  gardener  to  Miss  Nicholson,  Putney 
Heath,  fourth. 

The  next.  Class  5,  is  for  amateurs  who  have  not  previouslT 
taken  the  Society's  prize  for  Hyacinths.    Here  Mr.  G.  Withall, 

fardener  to  A.  Travers,  Esq.,  is  first  with  superb  examples  of 
^abiola,  Lothair,  Macauiay,  Feruck  Khan,  Mont  Blanc,  and 
Koh-i-Noor.  Mr.  Farrow,  gardener  to  G.  Batters,  Esq.,  Briga- 
dier Hill  House,  Enfield,  is  second,  Mrs.  E.  Wilding  thurd,  and 
Mr.  D.  Pizzey,  gardener  to  Sir  B.  Perry,  Fulmer,  Slough, 
fourth,  each  having  very  good  specimens. 

The  next  class  was  f qr  six  new  kinds  never  before  exhibited. 
Messrs.  Veitch  were  awarded  the  first  prize,  the  half-dozen 
consisting  of  Salmon  King,  with  a  broad  compact  spike,  salmon, 
with  a  deeper-coloured  stripe  in  the  centre  of  each  segment; 
Lady  Tajrll,  silvery  rose  with  a  bright  pink  stripe,  fihe  spike ; 
Lord  Cairns,  a  peculiar-coloured  blush,  suffused  with  rose; 
Princess  Beatrice,  and  Mary,  pure  white,  with  excellent  spikes, 
the  bells  closely  set  and  with  broad  segments;  and  Massini, 
one  of  the  single  blue  class,  with  immense  spike  and  bells, 
pale  porcelain  blue — ^this  received  a  first-class  certificate.  Mr. 
Douglas,  Loxford  Hall  Gardens,  took  the  second  prize.  In  his 
collection  Hector  is  a  splendid  intense  crimson,  and  if  the  spike 
prove  larger  and  more  compact  after  cultivation  it  will  be  an 
acquisition.  Sybil,  a  new  single  red,  has  large  bells  with  broad 
segments,  blush  deepening  to  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  seg- 
ments, and  it  premises  to  have  a  large  spike. 

Tulips  are  not  numerously  shown,  but  the  quality  is  very 
good.  Messrs.  Veitoh  are  the  only  exhibitors  in  the  nursery- 
men's class,  and  take  a  first  prize  with  Proserpine,  White  Potte- 
bakker,  Vermilion  Brillant,  Canary  Bird,  Bose  Luisante,  and 
Keizer  Kroon,  bloomed  to  perfection.  In  the  amateurs'  class 
the  prizes  go  to  MV.  Weir,  Mr.  Bowe,  and  Mr.  Withall,  in  the 
order  in  which  their  names  are  given.  The  varieties  exhibited 
are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veiteh. 

Of  Crocuses  there  is  only  ohe  collection — ^that  from  Messrs. 
Veiteh,  which  takes  a  well-merited  first  prize,  being  admirably 
bloomed.  It  includes  of  white  kinds  Tiieba,  Mont  Blanc,  and 
Caroline  CMsholm;  of  lilac,  blae,  and  striped,  Othello,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Prince  Begent,  and  Albion. 

The  only  exhibitors  for  Mrs.  Lloyd  Wynne  s  prizes  for  Nar- 
cissus, and  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sogden's  special  prizes  for  the  same 
flower,  were  Miss  Florence  Barr  and  Mr.  Badolph  Barr,  Lower 
Tooting,  and  Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham. 

The  nrst  prize  for  six  pots  of  Mignonette  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
B.  Laing,  gardener  to  C.  Flower,  Esq.,  Tooting  Common,  for 
large  specimens  trained  in  the  pyramidal  form,  and  pretty  well 
flowered.  Mr.  J.  Goddard,  gardener  to  A.  Chancellor,  Esq.,  The 
Betreat,  Bichmond,  is  second.  For  three  stendards  Mr.  Laing, 
the  only  exhibitor,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  well-grown 
plants. 

In  Class  16,  twelTd  0old«Q  Tricolor  Pelargoniums,  distinct. 
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nnrfleryiQen,  Mir.  Pestridge,  Greenway  Nursery,  Uzbridge,  is 
first  with  neat  moderately-sized  specimens,  of  which  Mrs. 
Tnmer,  Mrs.  Headly,  Salamander,  Lady  Cnllnm,  and  Peter 
Grieve  are  well  coloured.  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Ealing  Dean  Nur- 
sery, Ealing,  is  second.  Achieyement  in  this  collection  is  very 
highly  coloured. 

In  the  next  class,  for  six  Golden  Tricolors,  amateurs,  Mr.  G. 
Goddard,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq^  Twickenham,  is  first,  and 
deservedly  so.  Ealing  ^^^^  "Mia.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Butter  are 
very  rich  and  beautiful.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  B. 
Watson,  gardener  to  T.  H.  Bryant,  Esq.,  Airlie  Lodge,  Surbiton 
Hill. 

For  six  Silver  Tricolor  Pelargoniums  Mr.  T.  Postridge  is  again 
first  with  neat  specimens,  but  March  is  too  early  to  see  this 
section  in  good  colour.  Lass*  o'  Gowrie  and  Mrs.  Bousby,  how- 
ever, are  very  pretty.  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith  again  came  in  second. 
In  the  amateurs'  class  Mr.  B.  Watson  is  first,  and  Mr.  G.  God- 
dard second. 

For  Apples,  both  dessert  and  kitchen,'  separate  classes  were 
apportioned.  Of  the  former  the  best  three  dishes  come  from 
Mr.  F.  Butland,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  Goodwood 
Park,  who  has  excellent  samples  of  Adams'  Pearmain,  Nonpareil 
Busset,  and  Cookie  Pippin.  Mr.  S.  E.  Ford,  gardener  to  W.  E. 
Hubbard,  Esq.,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  is  second  with  Court- 
pendu-Piat,  beautifully  coloured,  Coclde  Pippin,  and  London 
Pippin.  For  kitchen  kinds  the  same  two  exhioitors  occupy  the 
same  relative  positions  in  the  prize  Ust,  Mr.  Butland  having 
Blenheim  Pippin,  splendid.  Lincolnshire  Beinette,  and  Boyal 
Busset.  Mr.  Ford  is  second ;  and  Mr.  Gardiner,  Lower  Eating- 
ton  Park  Gardens,  sends,  among  others,  large  and  well-preserved 
fruit  of  Hanwell  Souring. 

For  three  heads  of  Broccoli  Mr.  Perkins,  Begent  Street,  Leam- 
ington, is  first  with  Leamington  Broccoli,  with  very  close  and 
white  heads.  Mr.  Farrow,  gardener  to  G.  Batters,  Esq.,  Enfield, 
took  the  second  prize. 

Of  exhibitions  in  the  miscellaneous  class  foremost  must  be 
mentioned  the  magnificent  group  of  Hyacinths  (about  one  hun- 
dred), Tulips,  and  Narcissus  from  Messrs.  Yeitch.  Of  these  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  Had  they  been  in  competition 
in  classes  with  plants  of  their  kind,  there  would  have  been  a 
first  prize  for  each  of  the  three  subjects.  Being,  however,  ex- 
hibited as  a  group,  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  give  them  an 
extra  prize.  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  of  Ascot,  have  a  like 
award  for  a  ffroup  of  Azaleas,  Lily  of  tJie  Valley,  Spirsa  japonica, 
and  other  plants,  together  with  cut  blooms  of  itoses ;  Messrs. 
Lane  &  Son,  Great  Berkhampstead,  for  a  fine  group  of  Ca- 
mellias ;  Mr.  William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  for  a  fine  collection 
of  many  varieties  of  the  same  flower,  and  cut  blooms  of  Ca- 
mellias and  Boses ;  Messrs.  Bollisson,  Tooting,  for  a  group  of 
Orchids,  Palms,  and  other  plants ;  Mr.  Williams,  for  a  group 
of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Amaryllids,  a  fine  plant  of  Triohopilia 
suavis,  and  a  large  pan  of  Todea  superba ;  Mr.  Aldous,  florist, 
Gloucester  Boad,  South  Kensington,  for  a  neat  group  of  plants; 
Mr.  Ware  for  a  group  of  spring-flowering  and  omamental- 
foliaged  plants;  and  Mr.  J.  Cranston,  King's  Acre  Nurseries, 
Hereford,  for  two  boxes  of  suberb  blooms  of  Mar^chal  Niel  Bose. 
Lastly,  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  had  also  an  extra  prize  for  a  strik- 
ing group  of  Cycads.  Among  these  we  particularly  noticed 
Encephalartos  lanuginosus,  brachypterus,  and  regalis,  the  last- 
named  receiving  a  first-class  certificate ;  C vcas  lucida ;  Macro- 
zamia  ebumea,  pulchra,  elegantissima,  and  amabilis.  Several 
of  these  were  very  beautiful,  and  were  remarkable  for  the  great 
size  of  their  root-stocks. 


Fbuit  Committee.— Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.B.S.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  F.  Perkins,  of  Leamington,  sent  specimens  of  his  Leaming- 
ton Broccoli,  a  variety  euibite^  at  one  of  the  meetings  last 
spring.  It  is  a  very  late  and  apparently  a  very  desirable  variety ; 
but  as  the  winter  has  been  so  mild,  and  so  many  varieties  being 
at  present  in  use,  it  was  thought  that  the  Leamington  would  be 
in  finer  state  in  the  end  of  April,  and  Mr.  Perkins  was  requested 
to  send  it  again.  Mr.  H.  Miles,  gardener  to  James  Johnstone, 
Esq.,  Banelagh  House,  Fulham,  sent  a  plant  of  Loquat  in  fruit, 
for  which  a  letter  of  thanks  was  to  be  sent.  Mr.  Gardiner,  gar- 
dener, Lower  Eatington  Park,  sent  a  large  collection  of  dessert 
and  kitchnn  Apples  remarkably  correctly  named,  and  a  letter 
of  thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  Macfarlane,  of  Glasgow,  sent  his 
patent  Powder-distributor,  which  has  been  tried  in  the  garden 
at  Chiswick; 

Flobal  Committee.-— Mr.  J.  Fraser  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Denning, 
gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  Norbiton,  sent  a  beautiful 
group  of  Orchids,  which  received  a  cultural  certificate.  A  fine 
variety  of  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum  had  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate, as  also  one  of  Odontoglossum  hystrix.  In  the  same 
group  were  several  handsome  Cattleyas,  Lycastes,  fine  speci- 
mens of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Vanda  gigantea,  Odontoglos- 
sum Hallii,  and  Cymbidium  ebumeum.  Mr.  Bichards,  gar- 
dener to  Baron  Bothschild,  Gunnersbury,  had  a  similar  award 
for  an  extremely  fine  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  Phalienopsis, 
with  upwards  of  thirty  flowers  of  large  size.    Mr.  Coles,  gar- 


dener'to  A.  Smee,  Esq.,  sent  a  large  and  handsome  plant  o( 
Dendrobium  densiflorum,  producing  an  abundance  of  its  rick 
orange  drooping  racemes. 

Mr.  A.  Waterer,  nurseryman.  Knap  Hill,  had  a  first-class  oet. 
tificate  for  Erica  vulsaris  ouprea,  a  variety  of  the  common  hardy 
Heath,  which  was  exhibited  as  suitable  for  winter  bedding,  for 
it  changes  its  colour  in  October,  and  it  was  Btat<!d  it  retains  ii 
crimson-coppery  hue  for  six  months.  As  exhibited,  tha  pluit 
had  a  charmmg  appearance  both  as  regards  its  colour  and  beauty 
of  form.  From  Mr.  Williams,  Holloway,  came  two  Hippeai- 
trums,  one  of  which,  named  Burtonii,  was  of  a  fine  bri^fc  red. 
Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitboum,  Esq.,  Loxfora  Hall, 
sent  Hyacinth  rrince  of  Wales,  single,  of  a  beautiful  violet  blne^ 
much  of  the  same  shade  of  colour  as  General  Lauriston,  bnt 
with  a  finer  spike.  This  received  and  well  deserved  a  flxst-clait 
certificate.  Prince  of  Wales,  a  very  good  single  red,  rose,  with 
a  deeper  rose  band  along  the  centre  of  each  segment,  was  tiao. 
shown  bv  Mr.  Douglas,  and  is  good  in  spike  and  bells;  and 
though  the  latter  are  not^arge,  they  make  up  for  that  by  the 
closeness  with  which  they  are  packed.  Messrs.  Cutbuah  had 
also  a  first-class  certificate  for  Lord  Melville,  indigo  blae  vith 
a  white  eye — a  telling  kind,  which,  though  it  is  alreadv  in  oaa^ 
merce,  has  not  been  certificated.  To  Messrs.  Yeitch  a  nnt-claBi 
cert^cate  was  awarded  for  Hyacinth  Masaini,  noticed  in  a  pte- 
vious  part  of  our  report. 

Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  J.Johnstone,  Esq.,  Fulham,  sent  a 
specimen  of  Angrscum  ebumeum ;  and  Mr.  Moore,  gardener  to 
C.  Leach,  Esq.,  Clapham  Common,  had  a  first-class  certificate 
for  Epidendnim  erubescens,  with  lilac  flowers.  Mr.  Toong^ 
Milford  Nurseries,  Godidming,  had  a  first-class  certificate  lor 
Aucuba  Youngii  in  fruit,  a  handsome  green-leaved  kind.  Ifr. 
Perkins,  Leamington,  sent  a  pretty  white  Clematis;  Mr.  E. 
Bland,  gardener  to  Earl  Kilmorey,  Isleworth,  new  Cinexanas; 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  Amorphophallus  Bivieri,  a  species 
noticed  in  our  last  report  as  being  shown  with  spathe  and 
spadix  by  Mr.  Bull;  also  Ansectochilus  Ortgiesii.  Mesos. 
Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing  sent  several  new  Hyacinths ;  6.  F. 
Wilson.  Esq.,  Primula  denticulata,  a  hardv  Himalayan  Primiofle> 
and  a  charming  plant  for  rockwork ;  ana  Mr.  Lee,  market  nr- 
dener,  Clevedon,  the  large  and  fine  sweet-scented  Violet,  called 
Victoria  Begina,  to  the  most  striking  qualities  of  which  attentioi 
is  directed  at  page  242. 


RUSSIAN  VIOLErS. 


Now  is  the  time  to  make  fresh  beds  of  Bussian  Violets,  the 
few  young  leaves  which  have  already  miade  their  appeaianoe 
being  certain  signs  of  the  rapid  growth  to  follow  as  the  days 
lengUien.  By  immediately  planting  the  offsets  or  side^sbooti 
which  are  now  to  be  found  bristling  with  rootlets,  and  in  Iivge 
quantities  upon  the  plants  just  passing  out  of  the  floweiiiig 
stage,  a  considerable  saving  of  labour  is  effected,  hardly  any 
further  attention  being  necessary  till  summer.  But  if  the  bed» 
are  not  made  till  late  in  April  or  May,  when  the  yoong  grovtk 
is  in  full  activity  and  the  crowded  foliage  has  become  drawn 
into  a  long  and  slender  growth,  much  care  will  be  neeessaiy 
in  watering  and  shading  to  preserve  them  from  the  sun's  rays,. 
which  will  then  very  quickly  prostrate  and  destroy  the  yoong 
and  succulent  foliage  of  plants  under  their  influence  that  have 
not  a  vigorous  root  action  to  detain  them.  The  advantages,, 
then,  that  are  gained  by  now  doing  this  very  easy  and  simpld 
operation  are,  that  the  yoong  and  sturdy  offsets  sustained  by 
the  moisture  of  the  soil  and  cloudy  atmosphere  so  qoiek^ 
become  established  plants,  that  they  are  in  the  best  possible 
condition  to  profit  by  the  frequent  showers  and  brighter  skieB 
of  the  following  month ;  and  by  being  fuDy  exposed  on  sD 
sides  to  the  air  before  the  spring  growth  has  made  mnch  pio- 
gress,  the  dwarf,  spreading,  sturdy  tufts  present  a  pleasmg 
contrast  to  the  drawn  attenuated  appearance  of  those  cnttings 
which  may  be  taken  from  the  old  beds  at  a  later  and  lesfr 
suitable  period. — ^Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


OBTAINING    HYACINTH   FLOWEBS  A   SECOND 

SEASON. 

• 

Apteb  the  Hyacinths  have  done  their  duty  the  first  J^J' J" 
hte  greenhouse  or  conservatory  I  take  them  to  that  psrt  of  u^ 
garden  where  the  sun  shines  nearly  all  day,  and  plaoge  tD» 
pots  to  the  rim  in  prepared  and  well-drained  materials,  znosuy 
coal  ashes.  I  leave  them  undisturbed  tiU  September Jir 
October,  aooording  to  the  time  I  want  them  to  fiower,  uia  tben 
take  them  np,  repotting  them  carefully  in  good  sandy  io»bl 
1  have  adopted  this  praotioe  for  the  last  two  or  three  yeaff» 
and  have  found  it  answer  well.  The  bulbs  each  "iiow^ 
two  or  three  spikee  quite  equal  to  the  freshly-imported  oaiw. 


Uutbmns.] 


JOUBHAL  OP  HOBHOdtttTfiS  AKD  COttkQi  OABBEHEB. 
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I  have  also  bad  bnlbi  donbla  the  aize  of  UieM.  Th«  tingle 
vMiAtiet  sacoeed  the  best  nnder  this  trefttment.  This  leaioii 
I  hBTe  had  th«  followiog  baantifoll}'  in  flowar — viz.,  Frinoa 
Albert  Victor,  Loid  Maaanla;,  Lsouidaa,  Baron  Humboldt, 
Voltaire,  Alida  Jaeoba,  Victoi  Uago,  Nonna,  L'Oiiiement  de 
?a  Nature,  Mont  Blano,  with  many  othen  having  ipikea  fioin 
6  inohes  to  6  inabes  in  length. — £.  C.  Hiacox,  Let,  Kent. 


THE  AURICULA  TO  THE  FRONT. 

Will  the  growen  and  loTara  of  tha  Anrioola  far  and  wide 
giTB  thair  hearty  and  Babatantlal  aapporttoa  moTament  which 
will  ba  inangnrated  at  tha  spring  ihow  of  Uie  Uanchaater 
Batanical  Soaiutj,  April  23nd,  in  tarooi  of  tliis  Bowei? 

The  Sooiat;  offer  tueTetyencooragament  for  holding  a  first- 
rate  general  eihibitioa  oE  the  Anrionla  in  oonjonoLion  with 
their  Show.  They  will  grant  the  free  nae  of  the  Town  Hall, 
and  the  generona  donation  of  £10  towards  the  piizea.  If 
thoee  interested  in  the  Attriaola  will  now  oome  forward  and 
take  np  the  matter  with  downright  good  will,  we  mayentertain 
a  hope  of  continned  support  bom  the  Botanioal  Society,  and 
may  found  on  eihibition,  suited  to  both  small  and  large  growers, 
which  all  may  regard  with  pride.  My  name  haa  baen  given  in 
as  Honorary  Secretary,  and  I  am  anxious  to  hear  aa  noon  aa 
poaaible  Irom  those  who  will  be  exhibitors,  aubseriben,  or 
both.  I  therefore  invite  oonunanicatioiiB  from  friends  ol  the 
Aorioula  not  known  to  me.  Let  ua  try  to  establish  some  such 
united  show  for  the  Auricula  aa  we  already  have  for  the  Inlip 
in  onr  Boyal  National  Tulip  Society,  a  moat  flourishing  and 
inflaential  tnstitntion,  whoae  prizes  are  sharply  contaatad  and 
highly  esteemed,  and  which  has  been  the  means  in  a  gnat 
d^ree  of  raising  the  standard  of  the  Tnliy  till  flowera  are  now 
grown  which  leava  '■  the  Dnteh  "  far  behind,  and  many  ol  — 
old  flowera  too. 

If  the  Aoricula  Is  to  be  better  known  and  more  grown,  it 
must  he  brought  forward  in  this  pnblic  manner ;  we  growers 
are  tew  and  acattered,  our  flowers  little  known  beyond  oor- 
eelvea.  X  ahonld,  indeed,  grow  all  mine  juat  aa  lovingly  if 
never  another  eye  than  mine  enjoyed  them ;  bnt  then  this 
seclusion  is  bad  for  the  flowers — it  lessens  tiieir  ohancea  of 
finding  extended  cultivation,  eontiDoed  improrements,  and 
snoceBBors  to  ourselves. 

Truly  sorry  am  I  for  the  many  sincere  lovers  ol  flowers  who 
arc  unaoqaainted  with  the  caUn,  njuatiating,  incomparable 
beauty  of  the  Auricula.  What  other  flower  haa  her  eontrastr 
of  emerald,  ebony,  orimson,  violet,  and  rich  brown,  and  many 
a  shade  between,  that  are  vrorkad  in  edge  and  circle  round  the 
snow-white  eye,  pierced  by  the  yellow,  sometimes  golden  tube  ? 
I  call  the  Auricola  tha  fairest  o(  our  florists'  gema,  though  I 
have  also  the  Polyanthas,  Tulip,  Fink,  Bauonculos,  Rose, 
Carnation,  and  Pisotee.  Yes  I  I  would  rather  he  witboat  the 
Bose  than  without  the  Auricula.  There  t  Tha  Auricula 
April  brings  you  a  charm  and  (ragranoe  that  belong  to  t 
apriug,  sud  which  are  not  to  be  anrpaiaed  by  all  tha  colouring 
and  scent  of  lavish  flowery  June. — F.  D.  Hobhir,  Kirkby 
3lal:faril,  nipoit. 

THE  PEONONOUTION  OP  GLADIOLUS. 

In  the  extract  yon  gave  last  week  from  Mr.  Dombrain' 
treatise  on  the  Oladiolna  he  is  repreaOited  as  saying, "  by 
right  it  ought  to  be,  I  think,  Qladldlus,  all  short,  as  it  spelt 
Gladjolus,  and  the  one  which  it,  I  suppose,'  retains  is  the 
worst  of  the  three,  GladiOlus." 

As  there  is  no  rule  to  guide  us  bnt  analogy  in  such  cases  sa 
this,  permit  me  to  ask  &u,  Dombrain  how  he  would  pronounee 
balioluB,  fllioloB,  nnoiola,  and  alveolus  ?  If,  aa  I  presume,  he 
would  say  balidlns,  fllislns,  and  nncifila,  why  not  OladiBlua  T 
If  not,  then  Mr.  Dombrain  must  oousidar  that  Juvenal  and 
Flantoa  were  wrong.— P.  D. 


throughout  Bengal,  in  Amboyna,  Ceylon,  Merqui,  Chittagong, 
Bylhet,  on  the  Madras  Feniniola,  and  it  is  also  widely  diffnsed 
in  alpine  regions."  By  some  writers  it  is  said  to  he  an  annnal 
plant ;  but  as  it  may  certainly  be  praaerved,  in  a  pro^  tem- 
perature, one  or  two  winters  at  least,  this  designation  oan 
hardly  be  oorreet ;  though  it  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  and 
treated  as  an  annu^. 

Its  pale-green  serrated  foliage  is  not  devoid  of  interest,  bat 
its  chief  altraotion  resides  in  its  charming  violet  dowers, 
which  are  produced  protussly  through  the  summer  months  np 
to  a  very  lata  period  ;  they  are  of  that  peculiar  rich  velvet 
tint  which  the  pencil  of  the  moat  skilful  artist  is  inadequate  ki 
imitate  auooessfully  [tor  "  who  can  paint  like  nature  r ")  eapea- 
ally  in  the  two  lateral  lobes  of  the  oorolla,  where  it  is  most  in- 
tense ;  after  tha  Sower  has  bean  some  days  expanded,  it  losaa 
a  little  of  its  depth,  particularly  if  cipoaed  to  strong  sunshine. 


FLOWERS  FOR  OUR  BORDERS.-No.  2. 

lOBENU  ABIATICA.— Aauno  loaiini. 

Tuis  lovely  plant  whan  first  introduoed  was  sapposed  to  re- 
quire stove  treatment,  but  fortunately,  althongh  the  plant  needs 
a  warm  atmosphere  in  the  winter  season,  it  will,  during  the 
sammer  months,  bear  a  considerable  redaetion  of  temperature 
below  that  originally  believed  to  be  necessary  for  Its  healthy 
condition,  growing  Inxoriantly  in  Uie  greenhouse,  or  the 
window  of  an  ordiiiary  apartment,  and,  under  certain  condi- 
tio as,  in  the  open  air. 

As  ita  specific  name  implies, it  is  a  natire  ol  Asia,  "  growing 


The  young  botanist  will  be  interested  in  observing  the 
stamens,  which,  aa  in  nearly  all  the  Figworte — to  which  order 
our  plant  belonga — are  didynamoua,  or  in  two  pairs,  one  of 
which  is  oonsidenbly  longer  than  tha  other ;  in  both  pairs  the 
flUmenta  are  so  curved  as  to  bring  into  contaol  the  one-celled 
anthers,  which  adhere  closely  to  each  other ;  and  at  the  baae 
of  the  two  longest  stamens  will  be  found  an  appendage,  differ- 
ing bnt  in  length  from  the  filament  itself,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  distinguishiiig  marks  of  the  genus  Torenia.  The  stigma 
ia  divided  into  two  fiat  lobes  or  lips,  as  in  the  different  spedes 
of  Mimnlus,  and  exhibits  Uia  aame  enrious  sensibility  to  touch, 
closing  when  irritated,  as  is  seen  in  that  genus ;  this  fact 
appears  to  have  liitherto  escaped  thenotioe  of  botanists.  Many 
of  the  Figworts  have  round  stems,  bnt  in  Torenia  it  is  lour- 
angled,  _ .     . 

It  is  of  the  easiest  possible  propagation,  cuttings  2  or  S  inches 
long,  planted  onder  a  glass  in  a  pot  of  light,  moist  soil,  and 
placed  upon  a  warm  window,  rootmg  with  even  greater  readi- 
nesB  than  the  well  known  Caphea  platycentra,  which  is  one  of 
the  quickest-rooting  plants  with  which  we  are  acqnainted. 
The  plant  aSecta  a  vegetable  soil,  and  will  do  well  in  a  mix- 
ture of  peat  or  leaf  mould  and  sandy  loam,  with  well-drained 
pots  of  moderate  size. 

When  grown  as  a  window  plant,  it  is  beat  trained  upon  a 
fiat  trellis,  which,  from  its  rapid  growth,  it  will  speedily  cover ; 
and  to  induce  its  lateral  extension,  tha  extremity  of  the  shoots 
should  be  frequently  pinched  off  ;  or  the  potmay  be  BUapended, 
and  the  branches  allowed  to  trail  downwards,  ia  which  posi- 
tion the  elegant  habit  of  the  plant,  combined  witli  ^iU  lovely 
blossoms,  renders  it  a  highly  interesting  object.  Wa  are  m- 
eliaed  to  believe  that,  during  the  summer  months,  this  plant 
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may  be  ooliiTatad  as  sucoesBfully  at  an  ordizuuy  window  as  in 
the  best  greenhouse,  as  it  will  mere  enjoy  a  greater  amount  of 
shade,  and  the  duration  of  the  flowers  be  proportionately  pro- 
longed. 

We  haye  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  its  employment  as  a. 
bedding  plant,  but  we  are  unable  to  offer  any  observations  as 
the  result  of  personal  experience.  It  has  been  stated,  ap- 
parently on  good  authority,  that  the  plant  will  endure  the 
open  air  in  our  climate  in  summer,  and  in  the  southern  counties 
it  might  probably  succeed,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  experi- 
ment would  be  successful  far  north  of  London. 

When  the  tiropical  character  of  its  native  regions  is  con- 
sidered, it  will  excite  no  surprise  that  it  should  require  some 
care  for  its  preservation  during  the  cold  months  of  our  winter ; 
but  we  think  that,  in  an  apartment  in  which  the  temperature 
does  not  descend  much  below  50**,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
keeping  it  alive,  provided  that  it  is  not  too  frequently  watered. 

The  genus  Torenia  commemorates  the  name  of  Olof  Toren, 
a  Swedish  botanist  of  some  eminence.  About  six  other  species 
have  been  introduced,  one  of  which,  T.  scabra,  a  plant  well 
known  to  gardeners,  may  be  cultivated  as  a  half-hardy  annual. 
T.  concolor,  introduced  a  year  or  two  before  Asiatica,  is  an  in- 
teresting species,  the  flowers  of  which  are  entirely  of  a  deep 
bluish  purple,  and  coming  from  Hong  Kong,  it  is  raUiermore 
hardy  than  Torenia  asiatica. — (W.  Thoupson's  English  Flower 
Garden.) 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Mb.  Gxoboe  Lib,  of  Clevedon,  has  sent  us  some  noble 
flowers  of  that  splendid  sweet-scsntsd  Violet  Victoria 
BxoiNA,  and  a  number  of  seedlings  raised  from  it  varying  very 
much  in  character.  If  Mr.  Lee  persevere  in  thus  improving 
tiie  sweet-scented  Violet,  we  may  expect  to  see  varieties  rivalling 
in  size  the  florists'  Pansy. 


Two  flne  plants,  both  from  Moreton  Bay,  are  at  pre- 
sent objects  of  interest  at  Eew.  The  tree  of  Abauoabia.  Bm- 
wiLLi,  in  the  temperate  house,  has  produced  cones  for  the  first 
time  in  Europe.  It  was  one  of  the  two  original  plants  brought 
to  this  country  in  1842  by  Mr.  Bidwill,  the  other  having  been 
purchased  for  one  hundred  guineas  by  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. The  Kew  tree  is  about  26  feet  high,  and  its  branches 
cover  a  circumference  of  about  60  feet.  The  seeds  are  very 
imiK)rtant  articles  of  food  to  the  aboriginal  inhi^itants,  and 
the  property  of  the  tribes  in  individual  trees  of  the  Bunya- 
bunya  is  the  only  possession  they  have,  and  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a  communal  system  amongst  them.  Dbndbobium 
HiLLii  is  the  principal  feature  in  the  Orchid  house.  The  large 
mass  in  flower  has  as  many  as  twenty  pale  yellow  racemes, 
some  being  as  much  as  2  feet  in  length. — {Nature,) 

In  the  last  two  months  the  declared  value  of  Potatoes 

imported  was  £544,639,  and  in  the  same  period  of  1872  only 
£35,963.  Last  month  the  value  was  £262,830,  against  £19,976 
in  the  month  of  February,  1872. 

Ws  have  the  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 

to  the  publication  of  **  Van  Houtte*b  Pomona,  a  deecriptive 
list  of  fruits,  with  numerous  plates."  This  contains  i^ort 
descriptions  of  481  Pears,  and  is  illustrated  by  five  sheets  of 
coloured  figures  of  Pears  and  six  of  outlines.  The  coloured 
figures  are  beautifully  executed  portraits  of  the  varieties  re- 
presented.   

ROYAL  HOBTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Council  have  summoned  a  Special  General  Meeting  of 
the  Society,  to  be  held  in  the  CouncU-room  at  South  Eenidng- 
ton  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  March,  at  three  o'clock,  for  the 
purpose  of  confirming  the  following  new  Bye-Laws  which  have 
been  approved  of  by  the  Council  of  the  Sodety  at  a  Meeting 
held  by  them  on  the  11th  inst. 

"  1.  The  existing  Bye-Laws  of  the  Society  numbered  68  and 
82  are  hereby  revoked  and  repealed,  and  the  following  Bye-Laws 
are  sabstitiited  in  the  place  of  them. 

**2.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Sociefy  shall  be  entitled  to  appoint, 
by  written  proxy  in  the  form  marked  D  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
existing  Bye-Laws,  any  gentleman,  being  a  Fellow  of  the  Society, 
to  vote  for  him  or  her  at  all  or  any  General  Meetings  of  tiie 
Society. 

"  8.  Any  Member  or  Members  of  the  Council  may  resign  his 
or  their  seat  or  seats  by  sending  a  written  notice  to  that  effect, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  and  every  vacancy  in 
the  Council  by  resignation  under  this  Bye-Law  shall  be  filled  up 
by  the  other  Members  of  the  Council,  if  less  than  half  of  them 
resign  at  any  time,  and  by  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  at  a  Gtone- ' 


ral  Meeting,  if  the  Members  of  the  Council  resigning  are  half  or 
more  than  naif  of  the  whole  body ;  and  if  half  or  more  of  the 
Members  of  the  Council  resign  at  any  one  time,  a  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Fellows  shall  be  called  so  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be  after  such  resignation,  in  order  to  supply  the  places  of  tha 
resigning  Members  of  the  Council;  and  until  such  General 
Meeting  shall  have  been  held  the  resigning  Members  shall  con- 
tinue Members  of  the  Council,  and  shall  be  capable  to  act  as 
such." 

The  above  has  been  communicated  to  each  Fellow  by  post 
accompanied  by  this  statement : — 

"The  above  Bye-Laws  have  been  prepared  to  enable  the 
present  Council  to  resign  in  a  body,  in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
verse vote  of  the  Gteneral  Meeting  on  the  18th  ult.,  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Annual  Beport  of  Uie  Council. 

«  The  paragraph  on  which  this  adverse  vote  was  oairied  was 
as  follows — '  The  Coundl,  looking  to  the  position  of  matters  and 
the  necessity  of  drcumstancee,  are  satisned  that  their  j^licv  in 
this  respect  was  wise  and  ought  to  be  persisted  in.'  This  |>oiioy 
referred  to  the  endeavours  of  the  Council  to  work  harmoniously 
with  H.M.  Commissioners. 

"The  following  reasons  induced  the  Council  to  adopt  the 
policy  alluded  to. 

"  The  Council  have  had  two  great  sources  of  anxiety  pressing 
upon  them — viz.,  the  Debenture  debt  of  .€49,700,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  being  able  to  retain  the  lease  of  the  Gardens. 

"The  original  Debenture  debt  of  £60,000  was  incurred  in 
making  the  Gardens.  The  Commissioners  spent  at  the  same 
time  a  similar  amount  in  bTulding  the  Arcades  which  surround 
them. 

"  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  after  the  expenses  of  the 
Gardens  and  the  interest  on  the  Debentures  have  been  satisfied, 
the  Society  has  to  pay  to  the  Commissioners  yearly,  by  way  of 
rent,  all  the  surplus  receipts  from  the  Gardens  up  to  £2400.  If 
after  these  payments  have  been  made  there  remains  a  balance, 
the  profits  are  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  narties. 

"  The  Society  are  luiso  bound  to  devote  annually  three-fifths 
of  their  share  of  these  profits  to  a  Sinldng  Fund  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Debenture  debt. 

"  It  is  further  provided  that  should  the  receipts  from  the  Gar- 
dens to  be  paid  to  the  Commissioners  as  rent  fail  for  five  conse- 
cutive vears  to  amount  in  any  one  year  to  £2400,  the  lease 
should  DC  at  an  end  without  notice.  Snould^  however,  the  total 
sum  (in  rent  and  profits)  paid  to  the  Commissioners  amount  to 
an  average  of  £2400  a-year  from  the  commencement  of  the 
term,  the  lease  remains  in  force. 

"  These  three  important  facts  as  respects  the  working  of  this 
agreement,  and  the  present  wishes  of  H.M.  Commissioners  that 
the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  should  have  the  privilege  of  enter- 
ing the  Gardens,  had  much  weight  with  tiie  Council : 

"  1.  The  Society  has  only  twice  paid  its  rent  to  the  Commis- 
sioners— ^viz.,  in  1862  and  in  1871,  and  in  both  instances 
the  payment  was  made  through  the  assistance  of  the  Bx- 
hibitions. 

"  2,  The  Society  has  only  been  able  to  pay  off  £800  of  the  De- 
benture debt,  and  that  was  paid  in  one  of  the  Exhibition 
years— viz.,  1862. 

"  8.  The  division  of  profits  under  the  terms  of  the  lease  makes 
the  Commissioners  and  the  Society  virtually  partners. 

"The  terms  offered  by  H.M.  Commissioners,  ana  under  ne- 

Sotiation  with  the  Council  when  the  Annual  Meeting  took  place, 
onbtless  entailed  some  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  Members, 
and  especially  upon  that  section  of  the  Society  dwelling  near  the 
Gardens.    These  torm^  would : 
"  Ist— Have  made  ample  provision  for  carrying  out  the  Proper 
object  of  the*  Society — ^viz.,  the  encouragement  of  Hor- 
ticulture. 
"  2nd— Have  enabled  the  Society  to  remain  in  possession  of 
the  Gardens  without  risk  of  forfeiting  the  lease,  and 
virtually  without  payment  of  rental. 
"  drd— Have  provided  the  means  of  liquidating  the  Debenture 
debt— a  debt  which  every  FeUow  must  feel  desirous  to 
have  extinguished :  and 
"  4th— Have  met  the  reasonable  wishes  of  their  partners,  the 

Conunissioners,  in  a  spirit  of  equity. 
"  For  these  reasons  the  Council  stUI  consider  that  the  policy 
'  wae  wise  and  ought  to  be  persisted  in,* " 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Hortioaltnnl 
Defence  Committee,  held  on  Monday  last,  it  was  resolved  to 
recommend  the  Committees  to  support  the  Council  at  the 
Special  General  Meeting  to  be  held  on  the  26th  inst.,  in  their 
endeavour  to  pass  the  Bye-Laws  Nos.  2  and  8,  enabling  all 
Fellows  of  the  Society  to  vote  by  proxy,  and  making  provision 
for  the  resignation  of  Council. 


EsTiiiATEl)  Value  of  Soot. — A  genuine  economist  olainis 
that  one  of  the  best  fertilisers,  going  constimtiiy  to  waste,  is 
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sooi.  "  It  ic  t8  Taloable  m  gnano,  and  should  be  oarefnlly 
MTod  ftt  least  twioe  a^year.  Yoa  will  find  soot  oontcdns  a 
laige  amcnnt  of  ammonia,  and  on  this  aooonnt  it  is  very  bene- 
ficial to  neariy  all  kinds  of  plants.  Apply  it  to  the  soil  about 
the  roots,  and  not  to  the  leaTes  or  stems ;  or  twelve  quarts  of 
soot  diSBolTsd  in  a  hogshead  of  water  make  an  exoellent  liquid 


EXTRACTS  FBOM  AGRICULTURAL  RETURNS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

With  respect  to  land  used  for  orchards  or  for  fruit  trees  of 
any  kind,  the  returns  obtained  in  1872  differ  to  gome  extent 
from  those  published  for  the  previous  year.  The  addition  to 
the  forms  for  the  returns  of  1872  of  columns  for  market  gsr- 
dens  and  nursery  gardens,  led  to  the  disooTery  that  land  had 
been  wrongly  described  as  orchards  in  1871,  and  the  returns 
under  this  head  in  1872  of  156,000  acres  for  England,  10,000 
for  Wales,  and  8000  for  Scotland  may  be  considered  as  more 
accurate  than  the  acreage  returned  for  the  first  time  for  orchsrds 
in  1871.  Acreage  of  Potatoes  in  Great  Britain  in  1868, 541,543 ; 
in  1869,  586,211 ;  in  1870,  687,661 ;  in  1871. 627,691 ;  in  1872, 
564.068.  Acreage  of  orchards,  <tc.,  in  England,  166,007 ;  mar- 
ket gardens,  32,937 ;  nurseij  gardens,  8906 ;  woods,  1,325,765. 
Orchards,  Ae,,  in  Wales,  10,680 ;  market  gardens,  850 ;  nursery 
gardens,  790;  woods,  126,823.  Orchards,  <fec.,  in  Scotland, 
8181 ;  market  gardens,  2417 ;  nursery  gardens,  2083 ;  woods, 
734,490.  

PLANT  SHELTER. 

As  spring  approaches,  and  space  in  glass  structures  of  all 
kinds  daily  inereases  in  value,  it  is  desirable  that  every  means 
of  shelter  and  proteetion  should  be  turned  to  advantage.  In 
hardly  any  garden  establishment  are  there  enough  spare  pits  or 
frames  for  all  the  exigencies  of  this  busy  season ;  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  most  persons  having  the  care  of  a  garden  have 
to  adopt  or  eontrive  certain  rough-and-ready  means  of  protect- 
ing many  plants  that  are  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  bear  full 
exposure  to  the  air.  With  this,  as  with  many  others  of  the 
aftears  of  life,  it  is  more  frequently  the  man  who  labours  under 
the  greatest  disadvantages,  and  whose  wits  become  sharpened 
^  domg  battle  with  the  difficulties  he  is  called  upon  to  en- 
eounter,  who  succeeds  the  best. 

Of  the  numerous  appliances  that  may  be  included  under  the 
eategoiy  of  plant-protectors  there  are  many  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  now  to  enter 
upon  a  eomparison  of  such  tldngs,  valuable  as  they  undoubt- 
edly are,  but  rather  to  deal  with  such  makeshifts  as  all  are 
more  or  lees  acquainted  with.  Among  those  wMch  occur  to 
me  as  I  write,  I  can  remember  nothing  more  useful  than  a  few 
spare  glass  lights,  provided  for  no  special  purpose,  but  kept  in 
tstore  as  a  sort  of  reserve  force.  No  garden  &ould  be  withou 
some  of  these  of  a  light  useful  siise,  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
lifted  about  and  removed  from  place  to  place  as  occasion  may 
require.  Given  the  lights  and  a  few  rough  planks,  a  handy 
man  will  soon  contrive  a  snug  shelter  for  bedding  plants,  spent 
bulbs,  plants  which,  having  been  forced  early,  require  rest, 
and  Strawberzy  plants.  Then,  too,  they  may  be  msde  to  play 
an  important  part  in  forwarding  early  crops  of  Potatoes, 
Carrots,  Celery,  Lettuce,  Badishes,  Asparagus,  Beans,  and 
Strawberries ;  also  in  winter  they  will  be  found  useful  in  shel- 
tering Parsley,  salading,  and  Spinach  from  frost  and  snow — 
not,  perhaps,  so  much  for  the  sake  of  protection  as  for  the 
facility  of  keeping  up  a  steady  and  constant  supply  for  the 
kitchen. 

Common  hurdles  or  wooden  frames  form  excellent  screens 
when  elosely  thatched  with  straw,  heather,  rushes,  reeds,  or, 
in  fact,  any  material  adapted  for  the  exclusion  of  cold  air  or 
cutting  winds.  Similar  materials  mav  also  be  used  to  form 
aides  instead  of  planks,  or  trenches  of  a  depth  proportionate 
to  the  height  of  the  plants  answer  very  well,  care  being  taken 
to  oover  the  bottom  with  ashes  or  rubble  for  the  plants  to 
stand  upon,  in  order  that  water  may  escape  from  the  pots 
freely,  and  to  exclude  worms. 

Tiurf  is  not  often  to  be  had,  but  there  is  nothing  better  to 
make  temporary  pits  with,  especially  when  neatoess  is  an 
object  of  importance,  as  it  should  be  in  all  gardens.  By  cutting 
the  turves  in  square-edged  pieces,  the  walls  may  be  built  with 
as  mueh  accuracy  as  if  of  brick ;  and  after  serving  for  such  a 
purpose  the  turf  becomes  so  sweetened  and  mellowed,  that 
when  chopped  down  with  spades  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  desir- 
able soil  for  pot  plants. 


There  are  three  things  from  which  it  is  highly  necessary  to 
guard  plants  requiring  such  protection — frost,  heavy  rain,  and 
cold  cutting  winds.  A  sloping  covering  will  serve  to  prevent 
injury  from  rain,  but  it  is  the  action  of  wind  which  Ib  especially 
hurtful,  and  is  yet  frequentiy  less  guarded  against  than  other 
evils.  The  keen  March  winds,  as  they  sweep  over  the  land, 
seardi  every  crevice,  literally  cutting  like  a  knife  wherever 
they  penetrate,  and  many  instances  ndght  be  adduced  of  valu- 
able plants  suffering  the  loss  of  foliage  from  this  cause.  It  is 
very  necessary,  therefore,  to  use  every  precaution  that  no 
loophole  Ib  left  by  which  this  insidious  enemy  may  enter,  espe- 
(dally  upon  the  east  and  north  sides. 

Hedges  of  Thuja  Warreana,  Box,  Holly,  Thujopsis  borealis, 
Tew,  or  Privet  form  admirable  compact  screens  to  check  and 
break  the  force  of  high  and  cutting  winds.  This  should  be 
especially  remembered  in  laying  out  new  gardens,  for  such 
shelter,  valuable  as  it  is  at  all  times,  is  doubly  so  in  winter 
and  spring. — Epwabd  Lucshurst. 


NEW  BOOK. 


Handy   Book  of  Fruit    Culture   under    Glass.     By    David 
Thomson.    Edinburgh :  Blackwood  A  Son. 

WiTR  the  exception  of  old  John  Abercrombie  and  Walter 
Niod,  two  stout  old  Scotch  gardcoiers  of  the  last  century,  we 
do  not  remember  the  name  of  any  other  of  the  numerous 
writers  on  gardening  who  have  produced  a  book  on  forcing. 
Separate  and  spedfio  treatises  on  the  Cucumber,  the  Melon, 
the  Pine- Apple,  and  the  Vine  are  frequent,  but  a  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  forcing  is  reserved  to  these  old 
worUues  in  the  past,  and  to  another  of  our  northern  brethren 
not  less  worthy  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  work  done  by  those  who  are  com- 
petent for  the  task  they  undertake.  This  competency  can 
only  be  acquired  by  practice,  and  if  any  person  has  had  the 
praetioe  necessary  to  make  him  proficient  in  his  art,  it  Ib  the 
author  of  tiie  work  before  us.  To  commend  the  work  it  is 
not  needful,  for  Mr.  Thomson  is  so  well  known  as  a  gardener 
of  the  highest  order,  and  a  writer  at  once  simple,  succinct, 
and  intelligible,  that  our  readers  may  rest  assured  that  nothing 
will  escape  from  his  pen  that*  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  those 
for  whom  it  is  intended. 

This  treatise  on  fruit  culture  under  glass  is  not  so  compre- 
hensive as  its  titie  implies.  In  these  days  of  cheap  glass  there 
are  many  more  fruits  now  grown  under  its  shelter  than  Mr. 
Thomson  has  treated  of.  The  Cherry,  for  instance,  he  omits, 
but  those  of  which  he  has  written,  which  are  the  Pine-Apple, 
the  Orape  Vine,  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  the  Fig,  the  Melon, 
the  Strawberry,  and  the  Cucumber,  are  handled  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

It  is  not  only  the  culture  of  the  fruits  which  has  engaged 
the  author's  attention,  but  such  subjects  as  the  insects  to 
whose  attacks  they  are  liable,  and  the  packing  of  fruit  for 
transmission,  are  not  omitted.  The  following  extract  may  be 
useful: — 

"Packing  Grapes. — The  packing  of  Grapes  to  be  sent  long 
distances  by  rail  and  other  conveyances  requires  to  be  carefully 
managed.  There  are  many  ways  of  packing  them.  I  have  seen 
each  bunch  laid  on  a  thicx  stiff  sheet  of  paper,  and  folded  up 
sufficientiy  turht  to  prevent  the  bunch  from  moving  about  in 
the  paper.  They  are  tiien  packed  closely  in  boxes  sufficientiy 
deep  to  a^nit  a  layer  of  paper-shavings  under  and  over  them, 
so  that  when  the  ud  of  tne  box  is  fastened  down  each  parcel 
was  held  securely  in  its  place.  The  stiftness  of  the  paper  is 
supposed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  bunch  at  fewer  points 
ih^r\  -when  wrapped-up  in  more  flexible  paper,  and  on  that  ac- 
count to  better  preserve  the  bloom.  There  is,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  room  left  for  the  oscillation  of  those  berries  not  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  paper,  and  this  is  objectionable.  In 
sending  Grapes  to  a  distance  1  have  never  adopted  this  mode  of 
packing,  but  have  either  wrapped  each  bunch  m  a  sheet  of  fine 
tissue  paper,  and  packed  tiiem  on  a  firm  bed  of  pwer-shavings 
as  close  as  they  would  lie,  with  just  sufficient  wadung  between 
each  to  fill  up  the  irregmarities  of  the  outline  of  the  bonches. 
When  the  box  is  thus  filled,  a  sheet  of  wadding  is  spread  re- 
gularly over  the  bunches,  and  over  all  a  layer  of  paper-shavings ; 
so  that  when  the  lid  is  shut  down  they  are  subject  to  as  much 
pressure  as  prevents  their  moving.  At  other  times,  when  only 
sending  a  few  bunches  in  one  compartment  of  a  box,  I  have 
spread  a  sheet  of  paper  over  the  shavings  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  and  laid  all  the  ounches  as  nicely  fitted  into  each  other  as 
possible  on  it,  then  put  another  sheet  of  tissue-paper  over  them, 
then  some  cotton  wadding,  finishing  off  with  a  layer  of  paper- 
shaving^.    I&  this  way  I  have  tdways  found  them  go  quite 
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safely.  When  a  quantity  has  to  be  sent  in  one  box  it  shonld  be 
diyided  into  compartments,  so  that  when  the  box  happens  to  be 
set  down,  standing  on  end  or  side,  the  Grapes  at  the  tower  purt 
of  it  cannot  possibly  be  subject  to  mnch  pressure  from  the  top 
end  of  the  box.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  of  sending  them  to 
preserve  their  bloom,  for  unless  some  person  is  sent  with  the 
box  there  must  be  packing  material  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
Grapes." 

We  can  reoommend  this  work  very  highly  to  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  fruit  culture  under  glass  as  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  reliirt)le  guide. 

STRATFIELDSAYE.— No.  2.  ' 
The  Sxat  of  the  Duke  of  Wellinotok. 

In  the  preirious  notice  (p.  227)  we  left  off  with  the  Tiew  of 
the  east  side  of  the  house,  and  we  commence  this  with  a  re- 
presentation of  a  group  of  magnificent  Cedars  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  to  the  north.  The  largest  of  these  trees  towers  up  to 
a  height  of  109  feet,  and  has  a  stem  15  feet  in  girth  at  a  foot 
from  the  ground.  Li  consequence  of  having  been  planted  so 
doselv  together  they  have  assumed  more  the  eharaoter  of  the 
Scotch  F&  than  of  the  Cedar,  several  of  them  having  trunks 
without  a  branch  until  a  height  of  at  least  60  feet  is  reached ; 
and  with  the  play  of  the  bright  sunshine  upon  them  they  had 
a  lighter  and  more  airy  character,  and  some  of  them,  at  all 
events,  apparently  a  more  silvery  hue  than  this  sombre  tree 
usually  presentfl.  The  group  referred  to  is  a  feature  of  which 
mere  description  would  fail  to  give  a  just  idea,  and  we  have, 
therefore,  availed  ouselves  of  a  photographic  view  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Hay,  of  Hanover  Place,  Upper  Baker  Street.  Associated 
with  the  Cedars  are  several  fine  Silver  Firs,  ranging  from 
100  to  120  feet  in  height^  with  stems  from  12  to  17  feet  in 
circumference.  Passing  from  this  group  eastwards  between 
clumps  of  Bhododendrons  and  thriving  young  Conifers,  we 
reach  an  immense  old  Oak,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  dead 
and  covered  with  Ivy.  Being  on  a  mound  of  considerable 
elevation,  it  forms  a  striking  object,  and  is  a  gi«at  favourite 
with  the  Duke.  Near  this  is  a  fine  WeUidgtonia,  forming  a 
perfect  cone  21  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  34  feet  in 
height.  It  is  always  interesting  to  note  the  dimensions  of 
large  trees  as  well  as  of  those  w£ch  have  been  but  a  few  yean 
introduced  into  the  country ;  and  that  the  "  great  tree  "  named 
after  the  "  great  Duke"  has  thriven  well  at  Stratfieldsaye  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  its  stem  is  9  feet  6  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  base,  and  5  feet  4  inches  at  6  feet  from 
the  ground.  It  was  planted  in  1857,  about  three  years  after 
the  introduction  of  the  tree  into  this  country. 

A  few  yards  to  the  right  of  the  Wellingtonia  is  a  fine  old 
Hemlock  Spruce  about  70  feet  in  height,  with  branches  spread- 
ing over  a  circle  of  some  35  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  stem 
12  feet  in  girth  at  the  base.  There  is  also  near  this  a  hand- 
some tree  of  Abies  orientalis  about  34  feet  high.  Approaching 
nearer  to  the  mansion  we  find  three  remarkisible  Scotch  Firs, 
which  had  evidently  been  headed-down  when  young,  as  a 
whole  forest  of  trunks  have  sprung  upwards  at  about  6  feet 
from  the  ground.  On  one  of  the  trees  we  counted  thirteen  of 
these  stem-like  branches,  some  of  which  had,  besides,  in- 
arched themBslves  naturally  in  several  places.  A  very  old 
Weymouth  Pine  next  demands  attention;  pressed  on  the 
north  side  by  large  deciduous  trees,  it  has  extended  its  huge 
branches  southward  to  the  distance  of  40  feet,  and  has  at- 
tained a  height  of  80  feet,  whilst  its  girth  of  stem  at  the  base 
is  about  19  feet.  Aftdr  passing  a  fine  specimen  of  a  silvery 
vari^  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  among  a  large  group  of 
Beeches,  Oaks,  Chestnuts,  and  Tulip  Trees,  we  come  to  a  Hnus 
Pinaster  90  feet  in  height,  with  a  stem  12  feet  in  circumference. 
Proceeding  towards  the  house  we  pass  on  the  left  some  fine 
specimens  of  deciduous  trees,  and  among  them  Nyssa  aquatica, 
L.,  a  pendulous  tree  rarely  seen  in  our  pleasure  grounds,  al- 
though it  has  long  been  in  the  country,  having  been  intro- 
duced before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  the 
southern  states  of  America.  The  tree  at  Stratfieldsaye  is 
65  feet  high,^  with  a  stem  nearly  5  feet  in  circumference,  and 
in  autumn  its  pea-green  leaves  die  off  to  such  a  beautiful 
crimson,  that  it  nas  been  compared  to  a  column  of  flame. 

In  the  park,  which  is  of  great  extent,  there  are  numerous 
large  Oaks,  Elms,  and  old  Tews  and  White  Thorns,  besides  a 
number  of  thriving  young  Pinuses  and  Cedars.  Abies  Men- 
ziesii  and  Pioea  Pinsapo  are  thrivifig  well,  and  thex«  are  fine 
groups  of  Silver  Firs,  while  Spruce  of  great  size  and  perfectly 
sound  to  the  core  is  very  abundant.  Indeed,  the  park  is  much 
over-timbered,  and  would  1^  imnroved  by  the  judicious  use  of 


the  axe,  as,  owing  to  the  trees  being  so  large  and  crowded, 
its  real  extent  is  not  perceived. 

From  the  main  avenue  another  leads  to  the  Beading  and 
Southampton  road.  This  is  planted  with  thriving  Welling, 
tonias  three  or  four  years  old,  and  outside  the  lodge  at  its 
termination  is  a  lofty  and  handsome  monument  in  honour 
of  the  first  Duke.  It  is  of  polished  Cornish  granite,  was  de- 
signed by  Baron  Marochetti,  and  bears  this  inscription — 

*'Er«oted  by  Arthur  Rlohurd,  Beoond  Duke  of  WeUlnffton,  and  by  th« 
tenants,  aervants,  and  labovmra  on  the  estate  of  hia  FaUxer,.a8  a  token  of 
their  afTeotion  and  respect.    1868.*' 

Opposite  each  comer  of  the  base  of  this  Mr.  Bell,  the  gar- 
dener, has  appropriately  planted  a  Wellingtonia  at  a  sufficient 
distance  to  allow  it  to  attain  its  natural  gigantic  proportions. 

The  kitchen  garden,  as  already  stated,  is  situated  close  to 
the  mansion,  thotigh  w€^  concealed,  but  everything  about  it 
was  so  dean  and  neat  that  little  concealment  was  necessary. 
The  space  within  the  walls  is  some  3}  acres,  but  there  is  also 
nearly  an  equal  extent  outside  as  orchard,  herb  beds,  and  for 
propagating  purposes.  Among  the  houses  was  a  Peach  house 
60  feet  by  12,  well  adapted  for  early  forcing,  the  roof  being  at 
an  angle  of  60°,  and  therefore  admitting  more  direct  sun  light 
at  this  time  of  the  year  than  flatter-roofed  structures.  The 
trees— Bellegarde,  Boyal  George,  and  Violette  H&tive,  are 
trained  to  a  wire  trellis  15  inches  from  the  glass,  and  are  bear- 
ing an  excellent  crop.  As  in  other  houses,  the  shelves  at  the 
back  were  fully  occupied  by  Strawberries,  Geraniums,  and 
bedding  plants.  The  next  house  is  a  late  vinery,  40  feet  by  16, 
planted  with  Lady  Downe*s  Vines ;  and  between  this  and  the 
early  vinery,  of  likd  dimensions,  planted  with  Black  Ham- 
burghs,  which  promise  to  bear  a  good  crop,  is  a  ridge-and- 
furrow  greenhouse,  containing  an  excellent  show  of  Camel- 
lias, Cyclamens,  and  spring  flowers.  Following  the  early 
vineiy  is  that  for  succession,  in  which  the  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Bucklahd  Sweetwater  Vines  were  just  breaking.  Next 
come  four  ranges  of  span-roofed  pits,  three  of  which  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  Pine  Apples.  Three  and  four-inch  pipes  are 
used  for  supplying  the  top  heat,  but  for  bottom  heat  leaves 
alone,  and  of  these  the  woods  must  afford  no  lack.  In  the 
fruiting  house,  a  three-qtiarter  span,  we  noticed  a  remarkably 
healthy  lot  of  Queens  and  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  in  11-inoh 
pots,  and  some  of  them  were  ripening  fine  fruit.  Mr.  Bell 
considers  pots  larger  than  11  inches  not  desirable  for  general , 
purposes.  After  just  glancing  at  a  range  of  forcing  pits  60  feet 
in  length,  containing  satisfactory  crops  of  Asparagus,  Potatoes, 
Kidney  Beans,  and  young  bedding  plants,  we  came  to  a  span- 
roofed  house  partly  employed  for  forcing,  but  in  other  oom- 
partments  principally  filled  with  Orchids,  DracsBuas,  Crotons, 
Alocasias,  and  various  fine-foliaged  plants.  There  is  also  a 
collection  of  Ferns,  and  to  the  roof  oi^ne  compartment  is 
trained  a  pot  plant  of  Bougainvillaa  glabra,  which  is  seldom 
out  of  flower. 

On  the  south  side  of  one  of  the  vineries  is  a  range  of  low 
pits  or  frames  12  feet  wide,  heated  by  a  6-inch  pipe  passing 
all  round.  In  these.  Peaches  trained  on  flat  trellises  a 
foot  from  the  ground  and  2  feet  from  the  glass,  were  in 
beautiful  bloom,  and  Mr.  Bell  informed  us  that  they  ripen 
heavy  crops  of  finely-coloured  fruit.  The  remaining  glass 
structures  were  a  Fig  house  60  feet  by  12,  a  Muscat  house,  and 
the  ktest  vinery,  planted  with  West's  St.  Peter's.  Mr.  BeU 
having  found  that  the  Peach  trees  on  a  wall  facing  the  east 
always  bore  abundant  crops,  whilst  those  on  the  south-aspect 
wall  frequently  faUed  to  do  so,  although  similar  care  was  taken 
in  both  cases,  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
circumstance,  naturally  considering  that  the  trees  on  tlie 
warmer  aspect  ought  to  succeed  best,  but  he  remembered  that 
the  east  wall  (12  feet  high)  had  a  broad  projecting  coping, 
while  the  south  wall  (only  10  feet  high)  had  one  projecting  but 

1}  inch  beyond  the  face  of  the  brickwork ;  he  1 

was  therefore  having  irons  bent  in  this  fashion ^1 

inserted  into  the  south  wall  to  support  temporary  copings  of 
boards  till  the  spring  frosts  are  over;  and  near  the  upper 
angle  of  the  iron  he  has  had  an  eye-hole  made,  through  wmeh 
stout  iron  wire  can  be  threaded  for  the  support  of  curtains  in 
front,  to  be  drawn  on  or  off  as  needed.  We  have  no  dfmhi 
this  simple  and  inexpensive  contrivance  will  answer  well,  and 
that, 'except  in  a  very  exceptional  year  indeed,  he  will  not  have 
to  complain  of  want  of  crop.  The  Apricot  wall  facing  south 
has  an  8-inch  coping,  which  proves  a  great  protection.  Along 
the  sides  of  the  principal  walks  in  the  kitchen  garden  are  old 
espa^er  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  which  prove  very  serviceable  in 
any  year,  and  in  the  past  season  bore  fruit  when  that  from 
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joimger  troM  ma  entirely  ent  off.  It  mar  hare  be  mentiooed 
that  the  !Buiiie  Gnai,  Urtiea  or  Bcahmeria  tenMiBBima,  is  ool- 
tinted  with  great  Enooeti  hy  the  Duke,  wlio  tak«t  moeh 
intereat  in  this  member  of  the  NetUe  funily,  end  not  irithont 
reason,  foe  he  has  sneoeeded  in  antraoting  from  home-grown 
plants  a  fine,  beaatifolly  white,  and  eitremelj  tenaoionj  flbw, 
which  will  be  eioeodingly  Tulnable  tor  teitils  and  other  pntpoBes. 

In  a  paddook  adjoining  the  titehen  garden  Copenhagen,  the 
horee  which  the  Gmt  Dake  rode  at  Waterloo  tor  flttaeta  hours 
wilhoQt  dismonnting,  ipent  in  peace  the  remainder  othia  eiiat- 
BQoe.  and  there  he  is  bnriad,  in  a  railed-round  enclostue,  nnder 
three  Eiergreen  CjjireaMB  and  a  Tnrtey  Oak.  He  was  not 
more  than  torn'  or  five  yeara  old  at  the  time  ol  the  battle,  and 
lived  till  about  1838. 

On  quitting  the  kitohen  garden  ve  passed  through  a  dense 


Tew  bedge  some  12  feet  high,  and  Uien  into  the  American 
gardsn,  which  is  neatly  laid  out  with  clumps  ot  Bhododendrone, 
Aialeas,  and  Ealmias,  and  very  effeotiTe  in  the  early  Bununer 
when  thg  plants  are  in  bloom.  Tha  main  teature.  however, 
here  is  tour  Que  specimens  of  Arancaria  imbiicata,  the  largest 
of  which  is  about  33  feet  high.  Three  out  ot  the  four  hare 
flowered,  and  two  female  trees  have  produced  cones  with  per- 
fect aeeda,  which  have  vegetated  freely.  One  ol  tha  tem^ 
trees  ia  ISO  yards  from  the  male,  bat  having  been  utiScially 
fertitiaed,  it  has  matured  seeds,  a  prooeaa  which  occupies  two 
year*,  as  pleutifuliy  as  the  tree  whose  branches  interlaoe  those 
of  the  male.  At  the  time  ot  our  Tisit  the  eatkiiis  of  the  latter 
were  jnst  coming  oat. 

Wa  ooonot  coneinde  tbe«e  notes  without  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity of  thanfciog  Ur.  Bell,  under  nhdse  oaro  the  gardens  aro, 


for  the  great  tronbia  which  he  took  in  pointing  out  the  featntes  I  meMurement.  It  i°  only  neceagary  here  to  add  that  tha 
of  the  place,  and  it  is  throngh  his  kindness  t^at  we  have  been  management  ot  the  gardens  and  pleasore  grounds  amply 
enabled  to  give  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  trees  from  actual  |  proved  bia  profaasionBl  skill. 


FORCING  BY  NATOBAL  BEAT. 


1  the  Scientific  Amlrican.  of  Xovemher  23rd, 
"  Scientific  and  Meohonical  Poaaibilitiea,"  says  : — Heat 
s  abont  one  degree  to  every  SO  feet  that  we  penetrate 
the  earth ;  shatte  are  now  sometimes  snuk  to  a  depth  of 
3000  foet.  It  is  not  witbiu  the  possibility  o(  mechanism  to 
bore  4000  feet  mora.  At  that  depth  ne  shonld  Snd  a  heat 
of  at  least  150°,  and  in  many  places  even  greater  than 
this.  Mechanical  power  could  be  obtained  from  the  steam 
and  water  forced  up  from  this  depth.  Heated  water  and 
steam  from  these  wells  could  be  oarried  into  our  houses 
and  warm  our  dwellings  to  a  summer  temperature.  Con- 
ducted in  pipes  under  the  soil  protected  by  gloss,  we  coold 
cheaply  grow  in  Naw  Engtand,  all  of  the  southern  and 
tropical  plants  and  vegetables.  The  snow  could  be  kept 
malted  Irom  the  streets  of  Xew  York,  and  all  of  the  build- 
ings warmed  from  this  apontoneoos  flow ;  asefol  also  tor 
cooldng  and  other  purposes. 

The  Garden  of  Plaiits  in  Paris  is  heated  by  irater  from  an 
artesian  well  IHOO  feet  deep,  which  boa  a  temperatute  ol 


82"  Fab.,  and  is  carried  in  pipes  under  the  soil.  A  salad 
garden  at  Erfart,  in  Saiony,  is  beated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  is  said  to  have  jielded  9GO,000  a  year  to  the  pro- 
prietor. 

That  the  eostot  artesian  weUs  is  not  too  great  to  grow  tropi. 
cal  plants  in  New  England  cheaply  by  heat  thas  obtained,  is 
not  shonn.  Whether  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  eannot  ho 
made  available  for  winter  forcing,  is  aquestion  worthy  ot  care - 
fiU  consideration. 

In  this  locality  a  uniform  temperatore  of  52°  is  toand  at  a 
depth  of  not  more  than  20  feet,  and  probably  it  would  be 
abont  the  some  in  tba  latitude  of  42°  from  this  to  New 
England. 

Kwoaldseemto  be  among  "scientiQc  aadmeaboDiealpoasl- 
biUtiea  "  to  utiliae  this  proximate  internal  heat  in  securing  to 
plant  structuree  a  proper  night  temperature,  which  need  not 
be  above  4S°  (or  greenhooaea — the  sun,  in  bright  days,  giving 
a  day  temperature  of  60  to  80  degrees.  This,  cheaply  ac- 
complisbed,  vnll  it  not  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  window  gar. 
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dening? — James  Weed,   Mtucatinet   Iowa, — (American    Gar- 
deners Monthly.) 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDSir. 

Clean  and  move  the  groand  between  the  rows  of  Lettaoe. 
young  Cabbage,  autumn-sown  Onions,  Garlic,  Shallots,  ana 
other  winter-standing  crops.  Clear  the  garden  of  all  litter.  BoU 
the  walks  if  they  have  been  loosened  during  the  winter.  Make 
another  sowing  of  Bea/n9  ;  the  Longpod  is  a  prolific  sort,  but 
the  Green  Windaoir  has  a  better  appearance  when  sent  to  table ; 
earth-up  the  early  crops.  Pot  young  plants  of  Capsicums  as 
soon  as  fit,  and  place  them  in  a  hotbed-frame ;  they  are  very 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  green  fly,  which  shoidd  be  destroyed 
immediately  it  is  observed.  The  weather  is  now  favourable  for 
getting-in  the  main  crop  of  CanrroU,  The  Early  Horn  is  an  ex- 
cellent sort  both  for  early  and  late  use,  as  it  keeps  as  well  as 
the  long  sorts,  and  is  much  better  adapted  for  many  soils. 
Prick-out  the  early-sown  Celery  into  boxes,  or  on  a  sli^t  hot- 
bed;  when  it  has  taken  root  give  air  at  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. As  soon  as  the  frames  of  Ououmhers  are  uncovered  in 
the  morning,  give  a  little  air  for  an  hour  to  let  the  stagnant  air 
pass  off,  when  they  may  be  closed  again  till  the  day  is  further 
advanced ;  if  air  has  been  given  to  the  frames  all  night  they 
may  be  closed  for  an  hour  or  two.  As  soon  as  the  prindpiu 
shoots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  frame,  never  allow  any  of 
the  laterals  to  grow  more  than  two  joints  before  being  stopped. 
Jerusalem  Artichokes^  if  not  yet  planted  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  getting  them  m.  Some  of  the  best  plants  of  Lettuces 
that  have  been  wintered  in  frames  may  now  be  put  out,  some 
under  a  south  wall  and  others  in  a  more  open  situation.  If  it 
can  be  so  managed  the  whole  of  the  beds  of  Muahrooms  in  one 
house  should  be  made  before  any  begins  bearing.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  making  the  last  bed  about  six  or  seven 
weeks  after  the  first.  Sow  the  main  crop  of  Oni<ms,  H  large 
ones  are  required  plant  the  very  small  bulbs  of  last  year,  or  the 
autumn-sown  plants  in  very  ricn  soil ;  or  larger  Onions  may  be 

Sown  by  the  following  method  :-~Well  tread  the  ground,  and 
y  3  inches  of  very  rotten  dung  upon  it,  on  this  sow  the  seed, 
and  cover  with  a  little  fine  earth.  Stick  the  early  crops  of  Feas 
as  soon  as  they  are  earthed-up ;  a  few  small  beech  boughs  with 
the  leaves  on  may  be  stuck  on  each  side  of  the  row,  this  will  pro- 
tect them  from  frost  and  cold  winds.  Make  a  sowing  atPureUme 
on  a  warm  border.  Sow  a  suocessional  crop  of  Madiahes;  the 
Turnip-rooted  sort  may  now  be  sown.  Bhubarh  may  now  be 
forwarded  by  placing  a  hand-glass  over  the  roots ;  a  little  litter 
should  be  placed  over  the  bottom  of  the  glass  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  cold.  Make  a  good  sowing  of  the  Dwarf  Green  Saooy, 
which  is  by  far  the  best  for  general  use.  Salsa/y  and  Scoreo- 
nera  should  be  sown  in  drills  at  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  apart. 

raniT  OABDEN. 

Continue  pruning  and  nailing  Peach  trees,  and  when  they  are 
coming  intobloom  put  up  coping-boards  and  curtains  or  nets,  or, 
in  the  absence  of  tnese,  small  beech  boughs  with  the  leaves  on 
may  be  stuck  about  the  trees.  Continue  regraftmg  Apple  and 
Pear  trees.  Securely  stake  newly-planted  standard  fruit  trees, 
nothing  is  more  injurious  to  themthfm  being  blown  and  twisted 
about  by  the  wind. 

VLOWBB  OABDEN. 

The  walks  should  now  be  turned  if  required,  and  the  turf 
edgings  mended  if  necessary.  KoU  and  mow  the  lawn  before  the 
grass  grows  much,  as  it  can  be  kept  in  better  order  afterwards 
than  if  allowed  to  remain  until  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May.  Level-down  the  beds  a  little  with  the  Dutch  hoe,  but  do 
not  allow  the  rake  upon  them  at  present.  Prune  Boses  to  cause 
them  to  flower  late.  All  rubbish  thrown  upon  lawns  by  tem- 
pcBtuous  weather,  or  otherwise,  should  be  carefully  removed 
before  the  roller  is  used.  The  planting  of  herbaceous  plants 
should  be  completed,  and  the  beds  they  occupy  dressed  with 
fresh  soil.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  defer  the  operation  of  pran- 
ing  Boses  which  have  been  recently  transplanted  until  vitality 
is  decidedly  manifested  in  the  buds,  as  in  removing  a  large  pro- 

Sortion  of  young  wood  the  powerful  excitement  which  it  im- 
oubtedly  offers  to  the  roots  in  influencing  them  to  action  is 
diminished.  Tulips  now  besin  to  want  warm  and  fine  weather. 
Where  unprotected  the  late  nailstorms  have  done  considerable 
damage  to  the  foliage,  and  canker  in  many  places  has  made  its 
appearance.  I  hear  of  several  beds  in  the  north  having  been 
whoUy  destroyed,  apparently  by  a  disease  similar  to  that  which 
has  affected  the  Potatoes.  All  beds  of  any  pretension  should 
now  be  covered  with  a  net,  and  every  attention  possible  ought 
to  be  bestowed  upon  the  growing  plants.  Pansies  will  require 
oonsiderable  attention  dunng  the  present  month.  Sheltering, 
cleaning,  ^.,  must  be  sedulously  attended  to.  Seedlings  will 
be  expanding  their  blossoms,  but  we  would  caution  the  grower 
not  to  remove  those  that  are  promising.  After  their  good 
,  qualities  are  ascertained,  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  main  stem,  which  will  induce  the  production 
of  laterals ;  these  should  be  put  in  and  will  readily  strike  root. 


If  Carnations  and  Picotees  show  symptoms  of  decay  carefully 
remove  with  a  sharp  knife  the  decayed  part,  especially  that 
portion  of  the  root  where  the  severance  from  the  Fjurent  plant 
took  place,  also  take  away  any  bruised  leaves.  The  general 
stock  should  now  be  potted.  Auriculas  now  require  portioalar 
watching ;  they  should  be  kept  moderately  and  regularly  moist, 
not  by  watering  them  all  at  the  same  time,  but  only  according 
to  the  state  in  which  each  pot  may  be ;  in  some  pots  the  sou 
may  retain  moisture  longer  than  in  others.  Should^the  weather 
be  mUd  a  little  light  rain  would  be  beneficial,  taking  care  to 
protect  the  frames  at  night. 

aUBENHOUSE  AND  C0NSEBVAT0B7. 

Let  the  occupants  of  the  conservatory  beds  and  tubs  receive  a 
proper  degree  of  that  attention  which  is  demanded  by  all  green- 
nouse  plants  at  this  season,  especially  in  regard  to  the  supply 
of  fresh  soil  and  other  necessary  stimulants  to  active  growth. 
Mandevilla  suaveolens,  the  Kennedyas.  Passifloras,  and  Big- 
nonias  will  requiro  regular  supplies  of  water,  and  possibly  a 
further  supply  of  rich  soil.  In  mtroduoing  Boses,  Pinks,  and 
other  plants  from  the  forcing  pit  see  that  they  are  free  from 
insects.  Plants  infested  within  the  show  house  should  be  re- 
moved and  fumigated.  Shift  greenhouse  plants  as  ciroum- 
stances  may  render  advisable.  In  some  cases  an  alteration  in 
the  period  of  blooming  may  be  produced  by  varying  the  time  of 
pottmg  and  proportion  of  nourishment.  Permit  no  deprossion 
of  heat  in  the  forcing  pit. 

STOVE. 

Many  of  the  plants  can  now  be  propagated  with  greater 
success  than  at  aa^y  oUier  period,  it  is  impossible  to  particularise 
them  as  they  often  vary  in  the  time  of  growth  according  to  the 
treatment  tiiey  receive.  A  knowledge  of  the  time  to  take  off  a 
cutting  is  the  principal  art  in  propagation.  Give  air  at  every 
favourable  opportunity. 

PITS  AND  TBAMES. 

Many  of  the  established  and  moro  hardy  plants  in  these 
structures  may  now  be  removed  to  temporary  pits  to  make 
room  for  the  spring-struck  stock.  Proceed  with  the  potting-off, 
and  do  not  permit  any  vacant  space  in  the  propagating  mune 
until  there  aro  more  plants  than  will  be  roquired  for  bedding- 
out.— W.  Keane.        

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCBOEN  OABDEN. 

The  snow  and  rains  still  predominating  have  confined  most 
of  our  work  to  digging  and  turning  ridges,  the  few  frosty  morn- 
ings affording  a  good  opportunity  for  such  work.  With  a  few 
fine  days  the  soil  wiU  be  in  a  smtable  condition  for  even  the 
finer  seeds  being  sown,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  thjii  a  little 
deLvr  wiU  not  be  time  lost. 

'mien  the  weather  was  at  all  d^  we  took  the  opportunity  to 
fork  gently  among  a  plantation  of  Cabbages  whicn  as  yet  has 
not  lost  a  plant,  and  we  broad,  squat  appearance  of  the  plants 
leads  us  to  hope  that  thero  will  be  no  bolters  among  them.  This 
slight  forldnff  lets  the  air  in  among  the  roots,  and  does  away 
with  the  hard  pan  that  rain  and  snow  are  apt  to  form  on  the 
surface.  We  snail  most  likely  ^ve  the  soU  between  the  plants 
another  forking  a  little  deeper  if  the  surface  is  at  all  dry,  and 
then  in  a  few  days  we  will  draw  earth  to  the  plants  so  as  to 
firm  them  moro,  and  give  them  some  security  against  winds 
when  their  heads  become  heavy.    In  this  earthing-up,  though 

E lacing  some  earth  against  the  stems,  we  do  not  approve  of 
aving  the  ridge  sharp  like  the  ridge  of  a  house,  but  rather  of 
leaving  it  in  the  shape  of  two  ridges  with  the  plants  in  a  Uttle 
trench  or  valley  between.    This  gives  the  plants  a  great  ad- 
vantage as  far  as  the  benefit  of  rains  is  concerned. 
We  intend  to  plant-out  immediately  a  lot  of  young  Cabbage 

C'  its  kept  in  beds  all  the  winter,  putting  them  in  between 
pberries  and  Currants,  thou^  they  would  be  well  worthy 
of  an  open  space  if  we  could  luford  it,  even  if  they  wero  aU 
pulled-up  bv  uie  end  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  We  say  this 
hist  advisedly,  for  though  such  spring-planted  Cabbages,  and 
even  Cabbag^  and  Coleworts  planted  later  will  often  after 
being  cut  yield  a  good  deal  of  produce  in  winter,  still  on  the 
whole  for  winter  and  early-spring  produce  in  the  second  season 
they  will  bear  no  comparison  with  tne  autumn-planted  Cabbages 
—that  is  to  say,  the  Cabbages  to  which  we  nrst  refeired  to, 
planted-out  last  autumn,  after  giving  a  first,  second,  or  third 
cutting  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  will  yield  numbers  of 
small  sprouts  and  young  Cabbages  all  the  winter  and  early 
spring  if  the  weather  be  not  excessively  severo.  Few  things 
are  better  fiUbaskets  than  such  an  old  quarter  of  Cabbages.  We 
generally  keep  them  untQ  the  sprouts  from  Scotch  Ksle,  ^kc, 
come  in  abundantly,  and  then  the  ground  is  bedded-ont  for 
Celery. 

Lettuce  and  Endive.— -"We  ran  a  fine  hoe  or  a  fine-pointed 
fork  through  rows  and  beds  of  Lettuces.  Those  planted  in  the 
orohard  house  have  come-in  useful.  Of  small  compact  plants 
of  Broad-leaved  Endive  on  a  ridge  oontaininff  ^ye  rows,  one  at 
the  apex,  and  two  at  each  side,  not  a  plant  nas  been  lost  in- 
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dependently  of  the  wet;  whilst  those  on  the  level,  both  Broad- 
leaved  a&d  Curled,  succumbed  to  the  damp.  We  covered  these 
plants  on  the  ridge  separately  with  a  5  or  6'inch  pot  reversed, 
ivith  the  hole  of  the  pot  stopped-up.  This  blanches  the  plants 
white  in  about  eight  days,  and  as  two  or  three  plants  are  used 
the  pots  are  carried  and  plaoed  over  others. 

Cauliflowers.—^^  threw  a  little  dry  ashes  and  charcoal  dust 
among  them  to  keep  them  from  any  approach  to  dampiuK*  The 
mild  weather  has  Drought  on  the  most  forward  till  uiey  are 
quite  as  large  as  we  wish  to  see  them. 

Broccoli. — ^We  examined  this  frequently  to  see  that  no  heads 
were  exposed;  we  also  pulled  away  decayed  leaves  from  them 
and  Winter  Greens,  and  packed  the  euth  more  firmly  against 
the  stems  of  Broccoli  that  were  laid,  as  it  is  possible  with  these 
northerly  and  easterly  winds  that  we  may  still  have  a  sharp 
frost.  For  forwarding  and  forcing  vegetables,  see  previous 
weeks'  notices. 

FBUIT  OABDEK. 

For  general  management  of  houses,  Strawberries,  d:c.,  we 
must  refer  to  former  numbers.  Sowed  Melons,  as  we  did  not 
care  to  have  them  early,  also  Cucumbers  for  succession.  Some 
we  planted  in  winter,  to  afford  a  succession  after  the  late  ones, 
did  little  good  in  the  dark  days,  and  were  just  kept  moving,  but 
have  grown  well  since  the  dajrs  lengthened,  are  oetting  a  few 
fruit,  and  most  likely  will  render  part  at  least  of  our  sowing 
unnecessary. 

Our  chief  work  for  the  week  has  been  in  the  orchard  houses, 
as  we  were  forced  to  give  a  rest  to  some  pressing  out-door  work, 
fearing  that  we  should  be  too  late  in  the  orcbud  house,  as  the 
buds  of  Peaches,  &c.,  when  they  become  too  forward  are  apt  to 
be  rubbed  off  in  pruning  and  tying,  and  yet  it  is  as  well  to  have 
the  buds  swelled  a  little  before  pruning,  so  that  the  wood  buds 
may  be  deanlv  seen.  All  that  were  likely  to  be  in  danger  have 
been  thoroughly  done,  and  only  the  washing  of  late  trees  and 
the  cleaning  of  Uie  ground  in  one  house  still  remain  to  be  done, 
and  both  may  be  completed  in  a  day  when  it  would  be  too  wet 
to  be  out  of  doors.  The  trees  aoainst  the  walls  have  all  been 
attended  to  after  trees  and  waus  alike  had  been  thoroughly 
washed  and  cleaned,  both  being  well  syringed  with  warm  soft- 
soap  water,  the  walls  washed  down  with  a  hard  brush,  and  then 
painted  with  fresh  limewash..  We  generally  tone  down  the 
limewash  with  a  little  blue-black,  but  as  the  wall  was  getting  a 
little  dark  in  colour,  we  used  a  thin  limewash  just  as  it  was, 
knowing  that  the  dark  colour  would  just  tell  a  little  on  the 
white  of  the  lime  so  as  to  prevent  ite  being  too  white.  If  the 
wall  were  not  nearly  covered  with  trees  the  reflection  of  heat 
from  a  white  surface  would  make  the  branches  and  buds  near 
it  rather  hot.  We  run  over  the  twigs  with  a  thin  mixture  of 
water,  clay,  soft  soap,  and  sulphur ;  we  like  Gishurst  used  thin, 
but  the  one  is  almost  as  good  as  the  other.  If  taken  in  time, 
just  before  the  buds  swell  much,  there  is  nothing  more  effectual 
for  destroying  insects  and  their  myriads  of  eggs  than  syringing 
several  times  with  soa^  water  at  about  180°. 

Our  difficulty  in  gettmg  this  done  except  by  pieces  at  a  time — 
say  the  wall  and  the  trees  on  it  at  one  time  and  the  trees  planted- 
out  and  in  pots  in  front  of  a  lean-to  house  at  another — arises  from 
the  fact  that  in  general  these  orchard  houses  are  crammed  with 
planto  and  vegetables  in  winter,  that  would  not  stand  the  hot 
water.  Even  in  cleaning  now,  we  could  only  do  part  of  a  house 
at  a  time,  not  knowing  what  the  winter  might  be.  Besides 
Lettuces  in  the  latest  houses  there  were  lots  of  Salvias,  Boses, 
Deutzias,  and  the  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  after  blooming.  We 
took  out  all  the  latter,  and  plunged  them  out  of  doors,  with  a 
few  laurel  branches  to  protect  tnem  if  the  weather  become 
severe.  Some  of  these  we  shall  grow  on,  others  divide,  and  of 
others  make  cuttings.  We  have  so  much  more  faith  in  pre- 
vention than  cure  tb»t,  besides  looking  to  the  trees,  we  make  it 
a  point  to  remove  a  portion,  fully  1  inch,  of  the  surface  soil  in 
the  pots  from  the  floor,  slightly  fork-up,  say  half  an  inch  deep, 
see  where  a  little  water  is  wanted,  top-dress  again,  first  with 
rotten  dung  mixed  with  lime  to  destroy  all  worms,  and  then 
surface  neatly  over  with  fine  fresh  soil.  All  such  matters  re- 
quire labour  and  time,  but  in  general  it  will  be  saved  in  the 
HtUe  trouble  given  by  insecto,  dm.,  afterwards. 

After  such  cleaning  and  fresh-surfacing,  whatever  plants  rem 
be  introduced  will  not  cause  the  houses  to  look  shabby,  we 
shall  have  lots  of  flowering  plants  ere  long,  and  Strawberry 
nlants  along  the  fronts,  as  tney  will  come  on  gradually  so  as  to 
be  taken  to  other  places  under  glass,  and  would  advance  all  the 
sooner  if  we  kept  the  orchard  houses  a  little  closer. 

Success  in  all  unheated  orchard  houses  greatly  depends  on 
not  pushing  the  trees  forward,  but,  on  the  contrary,  retarding 
them  as  much  as  possible  in  spring.  The  later  that  Peaoh  blos- 
soms open,  the  later  that  Vines  break,  the  less  likely  will  they 
be  to  sujffer  checks  from  cold,  &c.,  afterwards.  If  we  had  a 
few  days  of  very  sunny  weather  before  the  bloom  opened,  we 
would  not  only  cive  all  the  air  possible,  but  most  likely  would 
dull  the  glass  a  fittle,  so  that  there  should  be  no  extra  stimulus 
to  the  buds,  until  there  were  a  corresponding  action  at  the 
roots.    A  week's  difference  in  the  opening  of  the  blossoms  often 


makes  the  difference  between  failure  and  success,  though  a 
Peach  tree  in  full  bloom  in  a  cold  dry  house  with  the  air  still, 
will  stand  a  good  deal  of  frost  uninjured.  Still,  early  blooming 
is  not  desirable  in  such  cold  unheated  houses.  A  keen  amateur 
has  informed  us  that  his  Peach  trees  were  in  bloom  in  his  un- 
heated orchard  house  on  the  20th  of  February.  We  had  rather 
the  same  thing  had  taken  place  fully  a  month  later.  As  the 
season  has  been,  we  do  not  think  his  trees  will  suffer,  but  we 
have  had  seasons  in  which  such  trees  could  scarcely  have  been 
kept  secure  without  the  help  of  an  iron  stove  or  two  in  the 
coldest  nights.  Of  course^  wnen  heat  can  be  given  the  time  of 
blooming  is  a  matter  of  httle  consequence.  Where  no  heat  of 
any  kind  is  intended,  the  retarding  by  abundance  of  air,  even  a 
little  frost,  will  be  safer  than  encouraging  them  to  grow.  When 
once  the  fruit  is  set,  such  retarding  can  soon  be  made  up  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  sun  in  securing  a  greater  but  safe 
amount  of  heat. 

OBNAMBNTIL  PEPABTHSKT. 

For  all  out-door  work— looking  after  florists'  flowers  in  the 
open  air  or  protected,  as  Auriculas^  with  glass— refer  to  previous 
numbers,  and  be  all  the  more  particular  if  we  should  have  sharp 
frosts  after  so  much  wet.    Injy^aTi^in^what  we  intended  to  be 

g specimens  of  Fintises  (of  course  we  prefer  even  for  them  autumn 
lanting,  but  owing  to  the  season  and  other  matters,  many  nice 
ttle  plants  will  be  turned-out  between  this  and  Apm),  there  is 
this  advantage  in  spring  planting,  that  as  the  buds  swell  the 
roots  are  enticed  into  action.  The  ^at  advantage  of  autumn 
planting  is  that  the  warmth  in  the  soil  entices  the  roots  to  form 
fibres,  and  these  then  are  readyto  meet  the  demands  of  the 
swellmg  and  expanding  buds.  With  the  exception  of  the  few 
species  that  delignt  in  marshy  ground,  the  great  1)ulk  will  thrive 
all  the  better,  and  look  all  the  bettor  if,  instead  of  being  planted 
on  the  level  or  in  a  hollow,  they  are  planted  on  a  mouxid.  Thus, 
for  Araucarias,  Deodars,  Picea  Plnsapo,  Wellingtonias,  Pinus 
excelsa,  (fee,  a  load  or  two  extra  of  good  loam  would  be  a  great 
help,  so  that  the  tree  may  stand  on  a  flattish  rounded  Imoll. 
The  roots  will  soon  go  under  the  surface,  but  the  collar  of  the 
plant  will  never  be  troubled  with  stagnant  moisture.  Plenty  of 
moisture  can  be  obtained  even  there  by  mulching,  and  as  the 
trees  become  somewhat  venerable  in  years  the  mound,  worn 
down  by  that  time,  will  still  show  somewhat  of  a  pedestal  for 
the  fine  base  of  the  stem.  How  different  even  to  the  e^e  does 
a  fine  old  tree  appear  when  its  stem  seems  to  creep,  as  it  were, 
through  the  level  ground,  from  one  scarcely  more  handsome 
standmg  on  a  knoll  with  its  huge  roote  close  to  the  surface  near 
the  bole !  The  tree  should  thrive  better,  because  the  bulk  of 
the  roots  will  be  in  the  richest  surface  soil.  The  distance  that 
roots  will  travel  is  astonishing  when  thus  encouraged ;  and  the . 
length  of  the  roots,  like  so  much  strong  cordage,  is  the  greatest 
preservative  from  tempests.  The  finest  Araucaria  in  the  grounds 
at  Woburn  stands  ovex  a  deep  drain,  giving  it  all  the  advantages 
of  a  mound.  We  should  like  to  see  now  the  Araucarias  planted 
at  Woodstock,  Ireland,  by  Mr.  McDonald,  now  of  Phcenix  Park. 
They  were  on  raised  mounds  with  a  substratum  of  open  stone- 
work. We  have  long  thought  that  the  ffiving  way  in  many 
places  of  Araucarias  was  owing  to  their  being  planted  on  the 
level.  All  the  best  we  have  seen  were  secured  from  anything 
like  stagnant  moisture. 

Half'ha/rdy  Annuals. — ^It  is  well  to  defer  sowing  for  a  few 
weeks  unless  there  is  plenty  of  glass  room  to  permit  of  their 
being  pricked  out  and  having  their  growth  encouraged.  Without 
that  advantage  very  early  sowing  is  a  mistake,  as  if  kept  in  the 
hotbed  the  plants  become  drawn-up  and  weak,  and  if  merely 
sheltered  out  of  doors  the^  are  apt  to  get  chilled  and  stunted, 
which  they  would  not  be  if  they  had  been  three  weeks  or  a 
month  later,  for  then  in  the  case  of  Asters,  Stocks,  &c.,  the 
pricking-out  might  be  dispensed  with,  though  it  is  always  an 
advant^  when  the  room  can  be  given. 

AsaUas. — ^We  save  those  in  fuU  bloom  plenty  of  water,  and 
rang  the  sides  of  large  pots  near  the  base  in  order  to  be  sure  by 
the  dull  rather  than  the  sharp  sound  emitted,  that  the  soil  was 
moist  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  In  the  case  of  such  hair-rooted 
plants,  two  or  three  waterings  may  be  required  at  times  to 
effect  that  object,  and  if  the  part  of  the  firm  ball  is  dry  the 
flowers  will  not  open  kindly  nor  the  young  wood  push  freely. 
In  extreme  cases  where  the  water  stood  on  the  surface  a  long 
time  showing  where  the  drainage  was  right,  and  that  the  lower 
part  of  Ulc  hall  was  dry,  we  have  placed  the  pot  in  a  tub  of 
water  until  no  air-bubbles  appeared,  and  the  baUwas  thoroughly 
wetted.  A  ring  of  the  pots  nrequently  will  prevent  the  necessity 
of  such  a  summary  operation ;  but  even  by  that  means  many  a 
fine  plant  has  been  saved  that  otherwise  would  have  been  in- 
iurea  by  insufficient  watering.  Our  plante  in  bloom  have  only 
had  common  greenhouse  treatment,  but  when  wanted  early, 
soon  after  blooming  and  being  cleaned,  they  should  be  taken  1o 
a  forcing  house  to  make  wood  and  set  buds,  and  then  hardened- 
off  in  a  cool  atmosphere  until  it  is  desirable  to  start  them. 

Bhododendrons  m  bloom  and  swelling  their  bloom  buds,  espe- 
cially if  under-potted,  require  abundimce  of  water.  Some  of 
the  old  tree  kinds  are  very  beautiful. 
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CamelUaa  Bwelling  buds  and  blooming  require  free  watering. 
Those  which  haye  finished  blooming  reqmre  bat  little  water 
until  the  yoxmg;  shoots  are  coming  away.  If  after  this  the  plants 
can  have  a  little  shade  and  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  65^ 
until  the  wood  is  made  and  the  buds  set,  the  blooming  will 
come  early  the  following  season,  for  this  early  period  is  that  in 
which  Camellias  stand  forcing,  and  not  when  we  wish  the 
buds  to  expand.  Plants  in  fair-sized  pots  will  stand  several 
years  without  repotting  if  there  be  once  or  twice  a-year  a  rich 
sarfacing ;  but  when  potting  is  deemed  necessary,  perhaps  the 
best  time  is  just  when  the  fresh  growth  is  taking  place,  provided 
extra  heat  and  shade  can  be  afforded  them,  otherwise  we  should 

E refer  potting  after  the  growth  is  made  and  the  buds  set.  We 
ave  ozten  tried  both  plans^  but  preferred  the  first  when  we 
could  eive  the  desired  conditions. 

Fuchsias, — Bepotted  some  in  smaller  pots,  and  generally  after 
removing  most  of  the  old  soil.  Of  plants  that  were  just  break- 
ing, and  with  soil  and  roots  rather  dry,  we  dipped  the  roots  for 
a  lew  minutes  in  a  tub  of  water  at  about  65°.  The  swelling  the 
roots  with  moisture  in  such  cases  is  better  than  much  watering 
before  there  is  free  growth.  Cuttings  put  in  now  in  a  hotbed 
strike  quickly. 

Cinerarias  require  plenty  of  water,  and  the  cooler  the  base 
can  be  kept  the  more  free  will  they  be  from  insects.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Calceolarias.  The  large-flowering  kinds  should 
now  be  put  in  their  blooming  pots.  Primulas  should  be  also 
well  watered,  keeping  the  water  from  the  collar  of  the  plant. 
We  repotted  the  most  forward  Pelargoniums,  and  tried  to  give 
them  more  room.  Scarlets,  single  and  double,  placed  in  rather 
large  pots  and  rich  compost,  wiU  make  strildn^  objects  in  sum- 
mer. Potted  Gloxinias,  and  looked  over  Caladiums  preparatory 
to  i)lacing  them  in  fresh  soil.  They  do  not  keep  well,  even  u 
dryish,  in  a  temperature  under  from  66°  to  60°. — ^E.  F. 
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and  Hardy  Perennials, 
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don, W.C. — Carter's  Fa/rmera*  Calendar, 

S.  Shepperson,  Prospect  House,  Belper. — Descriptive  List  of 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  te  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  *'  Journal  of  Horticnltore,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman.*'  By  so  doing  they 
ore  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
oommunications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  HortieuUure,  de,,  111,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E,C, 

Books  {A  8ub$erib€r),'-'A  mamuj  on  greenhonse  plaata  if  preparing  tnd 
▼ill  rait  yoa. 

BoiLBB  FOB  WjEED-nLLura.— il  Subgcrihtr  viihes  to  be  informed  where 
he  CMi  pTocore  a  mMhine  for  destroTing  weeds  on  waUcs  like  that  ased  at 
Tronlhaia,  which  distribates  boiling  brine  over  them. 

PLiKnifa  Potatoes  (An  Amateur).— Than  is  no  "vital  objection'*  to 
growing  Potatoes  on  the  same  plot  two  yean  raccesslTely.  On  &  fertile  light 
soil  we  hftTc  grown  them  for  eight  or  ten  following  yeuB,  Soeh  a  case  is 
exceptional,  and  it  is  nraally  better  to  let  the  Potato  follow  some  other  oxop. 
Bone  dost  maj  yery  advantageonsly  be  dag  into  the  soil  at  planting  time. 

GcLTsaKSYS  {F,  B.  &).— We  have  aearohed,  vainly  searched,  to  identity  the 
nlant  known  in  the  seventeenth  oentniy  Inr  the  name  of  "  Gulverkeys.'* 
Walton  in  his  **  Angler "  mentions  it,  but  it  is  in  a  qnotation  from  a  con- 
tomporazy  poet.  Althongh  in  one  edition  Walton  calls  that  poet  **  Davors," 
yet  it  is  certain  this  is  a  miBt4ike ;  the  anthor  was  "  John  Dennys,  Esq.,"  and 
the  book  is  entered  in  his  name  in  tte  books  of  the  Statioxxors'  Company 
under  the  date  "  1612, 28°  MartL"    The  lines  are  as  follows,  Uteratim  :— 

M  Let  them  that  list  these  pastimes  then  pnrsne, 
And  on  their  pleawlng  fancies  feed  their  fill; 

So  I  the  fields  and  meadows  green  may  view. 
And  bT  the  rivers  fresh  may  walk  at  will 

Among  the  Dasies  and  the  Violets  blew : 
Bed  Hyaeinib«  and  yellow  Daffodil, 

Poxple  Narcissus,  like  the  morning  rayes, 

Pale  Qandetglas,  and  asor  Oulverkayes." 

Does  anyone  of  our  rsaden  know  a  county  where  a  plant  is  known  as  "  Cul- 
verkcgrs?" 

Small  GABBAaa  (R.  8, 5.).— All  the  Cabbages  grown  for  the  usual  rapply 
of  the  London  markets  are  of  the  commonlBattOTsea  variety.  Their  sue 
depends  on  the  time  of  the  seed  being  soWn,  and  of  Uie  Cabbages  being  cut. 
For  autumn  and  early  winter  use  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year.  If  you  wish  for  aa  especially  sweet  and  small  Cabbasre  cultivate  either 
the  Noiqtareil  or  the  Little  Pixie. 

WooocN  p.  IRON-TRAMBD  H0UBR8  {A  8ub»crib€r).^The  only  advantage 
of  iron-framed  houses  over  wooden-framod  is  that  they  are  neater  in  appear- 
aaoe.  Woodon-framod  hon<ios  are  lesH  eanily  cooled,  and  aro  less  liable  to 
oaoDC  glass  fractures  by  suddon  expanKions  and  contractions  of  the  frames. 

iMiiBCTS  IN  CccruBEB  HoTTSB  (J.  H.  8,^. — They  are  mites  (Aeari)  feeding 
on  the  decayed  vegetable  matter  in  the  boII.    They  do  not  injure  the  roots  of 


the  Cucumbers ;  if  the  roots  ore  diseased  we  should  attribute  the  injury  to 
the  excessive  richness  of  the  soil. 

Lobelia  spkciosa  Cultube  (E.  O.  G.).—Good  plants  for  planting  out  at 

the  end  of  May  can  be  produced  from  seed  sown  on  a  hotbed  in  Febraajy. 

When  the  see^ings  can  be  handled,  prick  them  off  an  inch  apart  in  pans  of 

^  rich  light  soil,  shade  until  established,  and  harden  off  in  a  cold  frame  in 

May.    They  will  afford  a  fine  display  from  June  until  cut  off  by  frost. 

Pewits  im  a  aABDEM  (C.  A.  J.).—ll  you  have  a  large  garden,  snfilciant 
food  will  be  found  by  the  Pewits  or  Plovers  to  sustain  them  in  good  health,  as 
they  feed  exclusively  on  insects,  worms,  and  grubs ;  but  until  they  get  quite 
used  to  your  garden  we  should  feed  them  upon  scraped  raw  beef,  and  Imrd- 
boiled  eggs  chopped  small,  as  a  substitute  for  their  natural  food  Thtj  aro 
fond  of  damp  localities,  and  often  bathe,  and  they  will  find  sheltered  places 
for  themselves  at  night,  so  do  not  require  farther  protection  to  prevent  them 
from  flying  awsy.  One  of  two  plans  must  be  adopted— vix.,  the  flight  feathers 
of  one  wing  only  must  be  out  off,  or  the  wing  must  be  pinioned,  but  the  latter 
is  rather  a  diflloult  operation,  and  must  be  performed  hj  someone  who 
thoroughly  underttands  it.  All  birds  can  be  moro  or  less  tamed  by  kind 
treatment  and  perseverance ;  but  Pewits  most  certainly  aro  not  cat-proof,  and 
aro  just  as  liable  to  be  killed  by  oats  as  sparrows,  ix,,  and,  of  course,  if  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  flight  have  less  chance  of  escape. 

Small  Bibds  Destboyiko  Buns  (£.).— As  the  birds  ha^o  commenced 
the  detraction  of  the  buds  the  only  remedy  will  be  to  cover  the  bushes  idth 
nets,  so  that  the  birds  cannot  get  at  them,  but  we  find  stringing  black  cotton 
from  branch  to  branch  so  as  to  form  meshes  about  8  inches  wide  frightou 
them  quite  as  much  as  anything.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  smeared  over 
the  buds  that  will  keep  them  off.     If  the  birds  aro  the  bullfinch,  shoot  them. 

Dbebsino  Fbdit^Bobdebs  (J(r2<rm).— We  ahoold  not  advise  disturbing  the 
borders  as  the  roots  aro  so  near  the  surface,  but  we  would  use  in  place  of  the 
proposed  tan  a'; dressing  an  inch  thick  of  very  rich  compost  or  short  manure. 
Thoagh  the  new  tan  may  not  do  any  good,  it  may  possibly  when  decaying 
encourage  f  oiigaBes. 

Potatoes  Wimtebbd  in  the  Gbound  (Idtm), — Unquestionably  if  the 
soil  is  of  a  friable  nature,  and  they  aro  so  deep  or  protected  as  to  be  said 
from  frost.  Your  having  them  in  the  ground  all  winter  and  now  taking  them 
up  sound  and  of  good  quality,  is  evidence  of  this.  Planting  10  inches  deep 
is  moro  than  is  safe;  in  all  bat  light  well-dxained  soils,  and  on  all  but  vexy 
favourable  soils,  and  with  protection  from  frost,  it  Would  not  be  advisable  U» 
allow  them  to  ronudn  in  the  ground.    Victoria  is  a  very  good  Potato. 

Clutbebs  fob  Obeenhoubb  [W.  Jt).— For  the  girders  we  should  adviwj 
Eennedya  bimaculata  variegata,  Habrothamnus  fasclculatus,  Mandevilla 
suaveolens,  and  Sollya  heteropl^lla.  They  may  bo  grown  in  pots  placed  aa 
the  stsge.  If  you  wish  to  plant  outside  we  should  have  Tea-scented  Bosee  as 
Mardohal  Niel,  Safrano,  Ghmbing  Devoniensis,  and  Catherine  Mermet.  They 
would  succeed  well  in  a  good  outside  bordet  if  introduced  through  the  wall  of 
the  house. 

Vabmishimo  Wood  Palikob  (A  Conttant  Aeckitfr).— Instead  of  gas  tar  we 
should  have  the  palings  coated  well  with  black  varnish,  which  is  used  largely 
by  us  for  iron  fencixig,  wood  railings,  and  various  kinds  of  rough  out-door 
woodwork.  It  dries  quickly,  and  when  exposed  to  the  sun  does  not  give  off 
any  fumes  injurious  to  vegetation.  If  the  woodwork  be  dressed  or  planed  we 
should  have  it  painted  oak  colour ;  the  anti-corrosion  paint  is  good.  The 
black  varnish  can  be  obtained  through  most  oilmen. 

Holly  Leaves  VABnoATBD  (C  T.  H.).— The  leaves  you  sent  aro  only 
what  we  have  on  several  of  the  gold-leaved  Hollies.  It  is  a  sport  common  to 
the  kind  in  one  or  other  of  its  stages  of  growth.  It  is  Ilex  Aquifulium  fexoz 
aureum.  The  parts  exhibiting  the  leaves  all  yellow  aro  mostly  weak,  and  on 
being  nut  on  a  stock  would  rovert  to  the  original  character  of  the  variety ;  in 
fact,  they  wUl  return  to  it  on  the  tree,  or,  if  much  shaded,  will  die  off. 

Cbbtaubba  baoubina  tbom  Seed  (Jd«m).— It  comes  ime  from  seed, 
which  if  sown  now  will  make  good  plants  by  the  end  of  May,  provided  thoj 
be  forwarded  in  a  gentle  hotbed  up  to  the  middle  of  that  month,  and  then 
hardened  off.  The  seedling  plants  aro  not  so  good  in  colour  the  fint  seaeon 
as  those  from  cuttings,  as  they  have  not  the  silvery  whiteness  of  older  plants, 
and  aro  moro  free  in  growth. 

Sbptbhbbb-flowebiho  Obketylus  tulipifera,  Dbacopuyllux  gba- 
oils,  and  Cbowea  baxjona  (J.  C.).— The  Qenetyllis  you  may  probably  suc- 
ceed with,  also  the  DracophyUnm,  by  now  cutting  away  or  shortening  idl  the 
flowering  shoots,  and  at  once  piaeing  the  planta  in  a  temperature  of  SOP  at 
night.  IncrBaBe  the  heat  6^  in  a  forteight,  and  bx  this  temperaturo  oontinm, 
the  planta  for  two  months,  allowing  a  rise  of  5*^  by  day  from  fire  heat,  and 
10°  to  IS*)  or  moro  with  sun  and  abundance  of  air.     After  this  place  the 

?lants  in  the  greenhouse  in  a  Ught  aixy  position,  and  keep  them  rather  dry. 
'hey  may,  probably,  go  to  flower  if  placed  in  a  rather  moist  and  close  atmo- 
sphero  at  the  middle  of  July,  but  you  will  need  to  give  them  tihe  tempcratore 
of  a  stove  to  flower  them.  Plants  to  flower  at  such  an  unnatural  season 
should  be  speoiallv  piropared,  and  with  hardwooded  planta  it  is  best  done  fay 
retarding  rather  than  foroing.  Wero  you  to  rotard  the  planta  for  two  yean, 
so  as  to  make  them  bloom  latar  every  year,  you  would,  probably,  be  able  to 
flower  them  moro  satisfactorily  at  the  time  you  wish ;  but  we  do  not  perceive 
the  propriety  of  flowering  these  plants  at  su<di  an  unnatural  season.  Crowea 
saligna  will  flower  at  the  time  you  wish  uiader  ordinary  treatment,  retarding 
it  in  a  pit  if  likely  to  be  too  forward,  otherwise  grow  it  in  a  greenhouse. 


PoTTiNa  Bbddiko  Plabts  (F.  J.).— The  mode  of  potting  yon  adopt  bn 
good,  especially  the  use  of  moss  in  plaoe  of  erodes  for  wainage.  If  your  soil 
is  Just  moist  your  potting  is  not  too  tight,  but  if  it  is  in  a  moist  stata  we 
should  pot  less  flnmy.  The  soil  for  this  class  of  plants  oug^t  to  be  rather 
firm  and  close,  but  not  hard.    Oo  on  as  you  have  beui  doing. 

Shallots  Deoayino  (N,  8.  S.).— These  should  have  been  planted  in  Feb- 
maiy,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  the  weather  permitted.  The  groimd  should  be 
well  manured  in  autumn,  thrown  up  roughly  for  the  winter,  levelled  down  in 
dry  frosty  weather  In  February,  and  after  a  few  days  dressed  with  woodasheii 
or  powdffled  charcoal,  ^read  over  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an 
inon,  and  then  forked  in.  Form  the  ground  into  beds  4  feet  wide,  with  1  foot 
alleys  between,  and  divide  it  into  rows  9  indies  apart,  with  the  side  rows 
6  Inohee  from  the  allovs.  Draw  drills  on  indi  deep,  and  plant  in  them  the 
bulbs  or  offseta  singly  G  inches  apart.  Just  pressing  each  bulb  firmly,  and  fill 
the  drills  to  the  general  surface  level  with  fine  soU.  Occasionally  stir  the 
soil  between  the  rows,  beyond  which  no  other  earo  is  required.  The  bollM 
should  be  taken  up  when  full  grown— aa  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  tam 
yellow — and  should  oe  laid  for  a  few  days  on  a  hard  floor  or  boards  in  an  aizy 

Elaoe,  and  when  dry,  after  trimming  off  the  rougher  parts,  storo  away  thinly 
1  a  cool  airy  place.    We  think  you  grow  the  common  kind  that  has  long 
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dondar  Imtm  and  nxudl  bolbs.  The  largvr  Und  is  better,  being  Uiger  in  bulb, 
vlth  iborter  etoater  leftTef ,  and  %  rwj  mnoh  better  keeper.  It  la  known  as 
•*U>«-keepin«." 

HsATnca  bt  Hot  Witsb  (Ltuttow).— There  ie  no  doabt  that  your  boiler 
vffl  do  a  great  deal  more  tlyui  yon  require  of  it.  A  boiler  the  Mine  widUi 
and  depth,  and  aboat  hAlf  the  length*  vonld  do  all  70a  reqaire.  In  snoh  a 
eaae  yon  moat  moderate  yoor  fixe,  confining  it  ohieflj  to  the  lower  part  next 
the  bars,  and  neing  the  damper.  YHien  onoe  the  water  is  heated  a  email  fire 
will  keep  it  eo  if  aahpit  and  fomaoe  doors  are  shut  You  say  the  boiler  is 
an  open  one,  and  that  yoa  mean  to  take  the  flow  pipe  8  inches  ttom  the  top, 
and  the  return  pipe  doee  to  the  bottom.  If  the  boiler  is  open,  like  a  waah- 
hooae  boUer,  we  woold  not  raise  the  flow  pipe  3  inohee  to  the  extreme  end, 
with  an  air  pipe  there,  as  that  woold  be  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and 
it  would  be  apt  to  ran  over  as  the  water  expanded  by  heat.  Better  lay  your 
flow  fipe  lerel,  or  not  more  than  a  rise  of  an  inch  in  the  60  feet,  with  a  small 
air  pipe  all  the  samOb  Under  sueh  eirsumstances  the  water  will  eiieolate  rery 
wdf  OB  the  lerel  with  the  air  pipe,  and  yon  will  have  8  inches  in  the  boiler 
abore  the  pipe  to  allow  for  expansion.  With  an  open  boiler  the  ohmilation, 
thoogh  perfeet,  is  more  languid  generally  than  in  a  oloee  one.  In  your  ease 
we  would  eorer  the  top  of  the  boUer  with  a  wooden  lid,  as  that  will  keep  the 
heat  in  and  help  the  circulation.  Some  of  the  first  boilers  we  worked  were 
Bomething  like  wash-house  boilers,  and  they  worked  very  well ;  but,  of  course. 
It  was  impossible  to  heat  houses  from  them  where  the  pipes  were  on  different 
levels. 

Packixo  Hot-watu  PiFBS  (/.  BottriM).— For  hot-water  pipes  we  prsfer 
the  eoekete  being  done  with  red  lead  and  plenty  of  the  usual  hemp  or  jute 
yanking.  When  there  is  great  pressure  we  prefer  the  Joints  near  the  boiler 
mtnapoJb  in  with  iron  cement, but  guarding  against  an  excess  of  sal-am- 
monue  with  the  iron  filings.  There  is  a  danger  of  the  Joints  cracking  when 
too  much  ammonia  is  used  and  the  joints  are  made  too  full,  but  there  is  no 
xiak  of  cracking  when  the  work  is  well  done.  We  onoe  had  a  small  houM 
heated ;  the  Joints  were  firmly  made,  and  the  cement  was  brought  outside  and 
smoothed  round  Uke  so  much  putty,  but  there  was  hardly  a  joint  that  did  not 
ezadc  in  a  tweWemonth.  Other  houeee  were  done  in  the  same  way,  the  Jute 
packing  driven  weU  home,  and  then  more  mixed  with  the  iron  cement,  but 
mmi  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  of  the  socket  was  left  unfilled  all  round.  In 
■Dch  pipes  for  the  beet  part  of  thirty  years  there  has  neyer  been  a  leakage 
nor  a  eraoked  Joint. 

DaFKCTiv  HxATXHO  BT  HoT  WATEK  (fi.  T.).— There  are  two  things  that 
lather  bewilder  us.  First,  if  the  house  can  easily  be  kept  to  60°  after  ten 
o'clock  at  niffht,  and  Tet  stand  to  88°  or  84°  in  the  morning,  there  must  be  a 
Iknlt  in  banking-np  the  fires  the  last  thing,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  alow  but  heat- 
ing combustion.  The  question  is.  Is  the  house  eaaily  raised  to  that  tempe- 
rature in  a  coldish  nigiht  ?  Because  there  is  such  a  thing  as  heating  wiUi 
dil&eulty,  and  then  if  ti^re  is  anything  wrong  with  the  pipes  when  the  extra 
stimulus  is  withdrawn,  there  will  be  a  want  of  circulation.  Then,  again, 
though  yoa  show  us  the  position  of  the  boiler,  we  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to 
which  is  the  flow  and  which  the  return  pipe,  and  in  either  case  the  mode  of 
pladng  the  pipes  seema  somewhat  eompucated.  Of  course,  the  flow  pipe 
must  proceed  from  the  top,  and  the  return  go  as  dose  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler  aa  is  eonrenient.  Once  more ;  in  this  span-roofed  house,  SO  feet  by  16, 
and  11  feet  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  there  are  no  pipes  at  the  south-west  end ; 
there  are  two  pipes  along  the  south- east  side  and  end,  and  three  plpee  along 
the  opposite  nwth  side— quite  sufiloient  to  keep  out  froet  and  maint^tln  a 
temperatore  of  from  40°  to  46°  in  cold  weather ;  but  to  keep  up  a  temperature 
of  from  50^  to  60°  in  cold  weather  three  pipes  would  be  required  all  round  as 
far  as  the  doorway.  Even  with  the  position  of  the  boiler  in  the  comer  where 
It  is,  and  with  the  pipes  as  they  are,  it  would  hare  been  better  to  have  had  a 
T  ^v  And  T  return,  and  then  the  flow  and  the  return  each  way  would  have 
been  separate,  and  there  could  be  no  flaw  in  the  droulation  if  idr  pipes  were 
placed  at  the  higneat  point  at  each  end.  Eyen  with  the  present  arrangement 
air  pipes  should  be  placed  at  the  two  ends,  and  that  inight  neutralise  the 
goi^K  round  and  joining  one  pipe  to  three,  &c.  Now  to  the  direct  questions. 
1.  Tnen  is  no  disadvantage,  quite  the  reverse,  in  having  the  pipes  on  the  same 
plane  instead  of  one  abore  the  other,  only  one  pipe  must  be  xnade  the  return, 
and  go  at  once  by  ft  rapid  or  more  regular  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
In  a  house  with  a  small  boiler  in  a  comer  like  yours,  we  had  one  flow  pipe, 
and  Joined  it  to  three ;  the  three  went  round  under  a  stage,  parallelogram 
ah^w,  rising  a  few  inches  to  the  farther  point.  An  air  pipe  was  placed  there. 
The  three  pipes  were  exactly  on  a  level.  From  that  highest  point  a  pipe  de- 
aoended  and  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  no  plan  could  answer  better, 
aa  it  would  be  difficult  to  Bay  which  of  the  three  pipes  was  hottest.  Owing  to 
the  doorway  you  oould  not  go  round,  and  therefore  must  have  a  separate  return 

r'pe,  tat  imtil  it  nears  the  boiler  it  may  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  flow. 
It  matters  nothing  where  the  supply  tank  is,  provided  the  water  is  not 
frozen.  8.  No  reason  of  the  temperature  falling,  exempting  what  is  suggeeted 
above— a  little  watching  and  regulating  of  the  fire.  We  are  sony  we  do  not 
know  the  Bouvardia  referred  to. 

Asparagus  Plantiko  (Aurm-a). — Of  the  kinds  you  name  we  should  prefer 
Conover's  Colossal,  and  not  have  more  thai)  one-year-old  plants.  Of  the  other 
kinds  we  should  pr^er  Orayson's  Qiant,  and  of  this  plant  two  years  are  pre- 
ferable to  those  three  years  old.  They  grow  more  freely,  attain  a  cutting  sixe 
aa  soon  as  older  plants,  and  altogether  m^e  better  beds. 

Daisibs  ok  Lawx  (Idem).— We  do  not  know  of  anything  better  than  a  knife 
— a  slow  tedious  method,  but  certiJn. 

BxcoLOB  AHD  TuicoLOB  PELABOONirMS  voB  BiDDDia  (An  Amotew).— 
Antagonist,  Edith  Pearson,  Edward  MUner,  Louisa  Smith,  Sophia  Dumaresque, 
and  Mrs.  Headley— those  for  bedding.  For  pots  and  probably  bedding,  Macbeth, 
Ifr.  Batter,  Prince  of  Wales,  Peter  Grieve,  Sir  Robert  Napier,  and  William 
Sandy.  Those  are  Golden  Tricolors.  Silver  Tricolors  are  Charming  Bride,  Lass 
O'GowxIe,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  Mrs.  Colonel  Wilkinson,  Excellent,  and  Mrs. 
John  Glutton ;  the  last,  Prince  Silverwing  and  Mabel  Morris  are  best  for  bed- 
ding. Bieolor  or  Variegated  and  Bronze:  Black  Knight,  *Carrie  Fowler,  *Her 
MaJeety,  *Countesa  of  Kellie,  Arthur  fl.  WUls,  *Mrs.  Lewis  Lloyd,  ^Meridian 
81m,  *Pzinee88  of  Walea,  *The  Moor,  Prinoe  of  Wales  (Downie  A  Co.),  *Mrs. 
Oeorge  Gordon,  W.  R.  Morris,  Imp^ratrioe  Engtoie,  and  Harrison  Wdr,  with 
*Crimaon  Banner.  Thoee  distinguished  with  an  asterisk  are  best  for  bedding. 
Ton  win  find  all  good  varieties,  the  zones  well  defined. 

Habdt  Ainix7Ai«8  FOB  BoBX  CxBGLBB  (Idem).— They  will  need  to  be  of  small 
gnmth,  and  should  be  sown  where  they  are  to  remain  early  in  ApriL  Alyssnm 
maritimnm,  OaUiopeis  marmorata  nana,  Campanula  Loiei»  Candytuft,  Cen- 
tranthns  maerodphon,  Gollinsia  bartissafolla,  Esehscholtxla  eroeea,  Oodetia 
tenella,  Leptosiphon  densifloniB  and  var.  albus,  Tiimnanthea  Douglasi,  Linnm 

Sindiflorum  eocdnenm,   Lui^us  nanus,   Mignonette,  Nasturtium   Tom 
nmb,  Nolaoa  atripUeifoUa,  iRnothera  biatoita  Veitdii,  Sanvitalia  prooum- 


bens  flore-pleno,  Sileae  rnberrima.  Saponarla  ealabrica,  and  its  white  Taziefey, 
Venue's  Looking  Glass  blue  and  white. 

PaoTKCTiwo  Fbuxt  Tbks  Buds  raoK  Bibds  (Arthur).— \y9  think  yoa  are 
in  error  as  to  the  fihafflnnhes  taking  the  buds  of  your  fruit  trees.  Are  they  noi 
bullfinches  ?  The  green  linnets,  sparrows,  and  bullfinches  are  the  only  birds 
we  know  that  take  off  the  buds  of  fruit  trees.  Chaffinches  with  us  are  yety 
numerous,  but  they  only  take  insects  and  small  seeds.  The  only  thing  we 
have  found  of  any  use  against  birds  taking  buds  is  to  Btring  worsted  from 
branch  to  branch  of  the  trees,  forming  a  kind  of  net-like  meshes.  It  frightened 
the  birds.  We  should  be  obliged  by  information  on  this  subject.  Lime  dusted 
over  the  trees  answers  for  a  time,  but  the  first  rains  remove  it,  and  so  of  other 
dressings  we  have  .applied.  Beluetantly  we  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  gun. 

Plants  fob  Gbbsmhousb  (P.  &).— Half  a  dozen  AnntiaU  are  Amaranthus 
aalioUolius,  Browallia  grandiflora,  Celosia  Huttoni,  Globe  Amaranthus, 
Balsam,  Bhodanthe. maculate.  They  should  be  sown  in  a  hotbed,  and^nrown 
on  in  heat,  removing  them  to  a  greenhouse  after  they  are  shifted  into  theit 
bLoomiug  pots.  BienniaU :  Herbaceous  Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Chinese  Prim- 
rose, Clianthus  Dampieri,  Ipomopsls  elegans,  and  Arototis  grandiflLora.  Perea- 
niaU ;  Cyclamtn  persioum.  Acacia  ooodnea,'  Cytlsus  racemosus,  Chorozema 
oordatom,  Daubentonia  ooodnea,  and  Salvia  splendens  compaota.  Climbert : 
Bignonia  Tweediana,  Kennedya  Manratts,  K.  binuumlata,  Lapsgeria  rosea*. 
Mimdevilla  suaTColens,  and  Taosonia  Van-Volxemi. 

SsBDLiifo  Pbixula  (K.  JStttttfr).— The  flower  is  very  double  and  huge,  bat 
not  superior  to  othen  exhibited  this  year  before  the  Boyal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Floral  Committee. 

OuToonco  Tenakt's  Iscpbotxxkiitb  (C.  T.).— Yon  cannot  recover  fromtho> 
landlord  anything  for  what  yoa  hare  expended  on  or  done  to  improve  the  land. 
Even  if  you  had  taken  the  ground  for  more  than  a  year,  it  would  not  have 

{)laaed  you  in  a  better  positioi.    It  would  nSt  be  equitable  to  make  the  l«ad- 
ord  pay  for  improvements  which  were  done  without  his  consent.    You  mad» 
them  to  suit  your  own  purpoeee. 

Pbotectino  FoBxar  Tbebb  noM  Hobbeb  (Fore*t).—We  do  not  know  of 
anything  applied  to  the  stems  that  will  keep  horses  from  gnawing  them. 
Gas  tar  is  of  no  use;  they  atrip  off  the  berk  of  trees  with  it  on.  We  should 
have  some  strips  of  inch  boards  fixed  round  the  stems  as  high^ai  the  Iiokmb 
can  reach.  The  boards  may  be  about  8  inches  broad  and  secured  with  iron 
hooping,  a  space  of  about  2  inches  square  being  left  between  the  boarda, 
which  should  be  secured  by  screws  at  the  top,  centre,  and  bottom.  Wrap  the 
bottom  of  the  stem  with  a  hayband,  also  the  top,  so  as  to  keep  the  boards 
from  injuring  the  bark  of  the  teees  when  worked  by  the  wind.  They  will  last 
a  number  of  years,  do  not  require  nearly  so  much  room  as  guards  fixed  at 
some  dlstanoe  from  the  trees,  and  are  quite  as  effective. 

Stock  and  Abtbb  Cultubs  (A.  &).— We  have  found  that  the  best  method 
is  to  sow  the  seed  eariy  in  April  on  a  slight  hotbed ;  in  fact  we  nauke  ap  a 
hotbod  about  2  feet  hi^  of  sweetened  dung,  and  put  on  a  frame.  We  put  in 
about  8  inehes  of  light  loam  with  a  third  of  leaf  soil  and  some  sharp  sand, 
and  allow  the  heat  to  warm  the  soil  through ;  then  we  make  the  surface  veiy 
fine  by  raking,  and  form  drills  with  the  finger  about  a  quarter  of  an  indb  deep 
for  the  Stocks  and  half  an  inch  deep  for  the  Asters,  and  the  same  for  Phlox 
Drummondi.  If  the  soil  is  moist  we  oover  lightly  with  the  hsnd,  udng  the 
soil  employed  for  the  bed  and  drawn  from  the  drills ;  but  if  the  soil  is  dry  we 
give  a  gentle  watering  and  do  not  oover  up  for  an  hour.  The  drUla  are  about 
1^  inch  apart,  and  the  seeds  scattered  about  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
apart.  Keep  eloee  and  shaded  until  the  plants  are  showing  throu^^  the  soil, 
then  admit  air  freely,  and  withdraw  the  shading.  Water  only  when  the  soil 
becomes  dry  and  in  the  morning,  continuing  to  admit  air  in  mild^eather^ 
and  protecting  only  from  frost.  Use  mats  in  addition  to  the  lights  atx  frosty 
nights.  When  the  plants  can  be  handled  ha-ve  in  readiness  another  hotbed,, 
if  the  frame  they  were  sown  in  be  not  large  enough  to  held  them,  pricked  out 
in  rows  2  inohee  apart  for  the  Stocks  and  8  inches  for  the  Asters,  the  planta 
1  inch  apart  in  the  rows,  and  put  them  in  up  to  the  seed  leaves,  but  no  deeper. 
Water  gently,  and  keep  rathor  doee  and  shaded  from  bright  sun  until  tner 
are  established,  after  which  you  can  hardly  admit  too  much  air.  They  will 
be  fine  plants  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  alter  having  been  well  hardened  off 
they  should  be  planted  out  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  hardy  «.nnnfti^  sow 
tho  second  week  in  April  where  they  are  to  flower,  and  the  Tropcolums  at 
the  end  of  ApriL  The  Stocks  have  gone  off  from  being  sown  too  thickly  aoA 
owing  to  want  of  air. 

AZB-BooTB  CM  ViMBB  {T.  I.  H.).— Air-TOOts  on  Vines  are  caused  by  the 
dose  moist  atmosphere  of  the  house.  You  may  either  cut  them  off  or  let 
them  remain ;  they  do  no  harm  to  the  Vines,  and  are  produced  under  the 
best  management.  We  would  not  care  to  have  the  drainage  from  the  dwelling 
house  running  into  the  rain-water  tank  in  the  vinezy,  but  would  prefer  to 
have  a  separate  tank  outside  the  house  for  the  drainage ;  it  could  then  be 
mixed  with  water  and  applied  to  the  Vine  roots  with  advantage. 

Pbxtnino  Fbuit  Tbbsb  nc  Pots  (M.). — ^You  virill  find  treble  buds  only  en 
the  strong  young  wood  of  your  Peach  trees;  you  may  cut  them  back  to  a 
treble  bud.  The  weaker  shoots  have  mostly  single  buds ;  these  should  not  be 
cut  back  as  a  rule.  The  trees  can  be  kept  of  a  bushy  habit  by  summer-phieh- 
ing.  The  Peach  tree  that  has  lost  its  blossoms  without  the  fruit  setting  maj 
be  cut  back  doser  than  the  others  if  it  requires  it ;  in  other  respects  it  •ml 
require  the  same  treatment.  We  cannot  say  why  the  buds  dropped  prema- 
turdy:  it  might  have  been  overdrrness  at  the  roots.  Some  sorts  do  not  set 
their  fruit  freely  when  cultivated  in  pots. 

Pbuniho  Vubs  (Idem).— If  6  and  9  feet  respeotivdy  is  the  length  the 
Vine  rods  have  grown  on  Vines  planted  last  July,  then  they  are  Teiy  weak  and 
should  be  cut  back  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground ;  or,  as  it  is  now  late  to  eat 
the  Vines,  rub  all  the  eyes  off  except  two  or  three  at  the  base,  whidx  01 
to  be  trained  up  the  rafters,  and  would  make  strong  canes  during  the  ens 
summer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eanea  were  strong  and  well  ri] 
6  and  9  feet  would  be  good  lengths  to  out  them  back  to. 

Atttuhh  Babpbsbsdbb  hot  FEurriMG  (C&nturion). — ^You  have  not  planted 
the  autumn-bearing  sorts ;  if  you  do  ao  they  will  certainly  bear  in  *»<•"«**! . 
The  best  we  have  seen  are  Merveille  dee  Quartxe  Saisons  or  Oetober  Bed. 
There  is  also  a  yellow  variety  of  the  same  name.  With  us  the  Bed  Antwerp 
bears  well  in  autumn.  There  is  also  Bivers's  Autnmn  Black,  which  we  have 
not  seen. 

HBATxiia  A  Skall  Goxbxbtatobt  (Jinks).— In  sueh  a  ease  as  yours  we 
think  the  beat  plan  would  be  to  have  an  iron  atove,  with  a  flat  head  to  reodve 
a  plate-iron  pan  filled  with  water.  The  stove  moet  be  large  enouc^  to  have  a 
firaplaoe  inside  lined  with  firebrick,  if  the  fireplace  should  only  be  7  or  Sinohaa 
square.  Such  a  stove  without  piping  would  average  about  Tw.  A  small  pipe 
fiom8  to  4  inehea  in  diameter  ooold  go  through  the  moet  convenient  part  of 
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^eroof ,  %  Bqnan  of  glass  being  repIaAed  b7  a  sqiure  of  rino  with  a  hole  In  It. 
Bom  etdce  or  clean  einden,  and  damp  the  ashes  when,  t*t>»ninQ  oat.  Bemore 
the  store  from  April  to  NoTember. 

OBfCHAmi>*HonsE  Hanagbmbnt  {A,  r.).— Yoawin  find  an  article  in  No.  516 
of  our  new  series  which  will  give  yon  the  information  yon  require.  As  the 
tesea  will  soon  be  in  flower,  Keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  hoose  drj  at  that 
ilme.  Pears  nnder  glass  do  not  set  so  freely  as  Peaches.  If  the  weather  is 
dnll  and  cold  artificial  heat  shonid  be  applied,  with  air  in  the  daytime/  Water 
iMely  at  the  roots  after  the  froit  is  set. 

BsFOTTDfo  HoYA  GAAN081  (Zd^m).-— Pot  the  plant  at  once  if  it  XKnires 
It;  doing  so  will  not  stop  its  flowering.  If  this  fioya  grows  freely  in  a  stove 
temperatxure,  and  the  shoots  are  tnuboed  near  the  f^ass,  it  will  be  certain  to 
flower.  Florists'  varieties  we  cannot  name.  The  greenhouse  plant  is  Poly- 
Ciala  oppositif olia. 

Flowebs  fob  Table  Olassbs  (PetiU).—Vre  do  not  know  of  any  seeds 
jon  could  sow  in  such  shallow  narrow  glasses  to  do  any  good.  We  can  only 
•dTise  you  to  flU  them  with  sand  saturated  with  water,  and  use  any  cut 
flowers  that  may  be  in  season  in  your  garden  to  fill  them  when  required.  No 
doubt  such  bulbs  as  Crocuses  would  do  pretty  well,  as  the  flowers  are  formed 
In  the  bulb  or  oorm  the  previous  season. 

Ixsbct  Egos  (L.  J,  £.).— The  cocoon  covered  with  eggs  is  that  of  the  f  enude 
V^^urer  moth  (Orgyia  antiqna).  It  is  a  very  common  insect,  and  being  (in 
the  female  state)  destitute  of  wings,  it  scaroely  moTestfrom'its  cocoon,  in  whieh 
it  generally  deposits  its  eggs  after  pairing  with  the  winged  male^— I.  0.  W. 

Naxbs  or  FBurrs  (H.  F.).— a  is  Lamb  Abboy  Peaimain ;  b  is  Aromatic 
Busset.  (Rev.  C.  £.).— The  Pear,  Boarr6  de  Banco;  the  Apple,  we  think,  Is 
Oos's  Orange  Pippin. 


POTTLTBT,  BEE,  JHTD  PiaEOH   OHEOinOLE. 


POULTBY  SHOW  JUDGES  AND  REPORTS. 

^  Vebt  much  has  been  said  lately  as  to  alleged  inoonsiBtencies 
m  a^rardB  at  poultry  shows,  in  some  cases  no  doubt  correctly ; 
but  in  some  other  cases  the  fault-finders  do  not  seem  to  be  even 
aware  of  all  the  circumstances  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
•ideration  by  any  really  good  judge.  Ignorance  in  most  cases 
begets  prejudice,  and  so  it  is  in  this  case.  As  types  of  comments 
wbioh  seem  to  me  just  and  unjust,  I  may  take  the  remarks  of 
**Obbebveb,"  which  were  calm  and  judicious,  and  of  "  Justitia," 
iBluoh  (I  have  already  assumed  through  want  of  knowledge,  and 
and  not  through  ill-will)  certainly  are  not  wortiiy  the  signature 
appended  to  them. 

With  regard  to  <' Obsbbveb's  "  remarks,  there  certainly  is  a 
erying  need  for  more  of  really  able  and  conscientious  judges. 
£yen  when  in  good  health,  mssts.  Hewitt  and  Teebay  cannot 
be  at  every  show ;  and  I  have  again  and  again  remarked  there 
is  hardlyan  important  show  yet  which  has  a  really  sufficient 
atafi.  whoever  may  be  the  judge  of  certain  classes,  if  he  has  to 
keep  on  his  legs  from  morning  to  nearly  six  o'clock,  with  only  a 
iustily-disonssed  sandwich  between,  can  his  later  awards  be 
^aal  to  those  made  when  mind  and  body  were  both  in  full 
^^r'^L  ^***  ^ork  often  given  to  poultry  judges  is  really  cruel, 
and  I  often  wonder  they  do  not  follow  uie  prevalent  example, 
and  "  strike  for  shorter  hours."  I  wish  they  would ;  it  would  be 
^  unmixed  benefit  did  every  judge  of  repute  make  it  known 
Ihat  he  declined  to  arbitrate  over  more  than  a  certain  nxmiber 
of  pens  at  any  show,  and  insisted  upon  an  hour  for  dinner  in 
the  middle  of  It! 

But  I  confess  when  we  come  to  consider  where  the  new  judges 
ao  desired  by  "  Obsebvzb  "  are  to  be  found,  the  answer  is  not  so 
easy.  It  seems  nice  to  speak  of  "electing"  them,  but  where 
are  the  people  to  be  elected  ?  That 's  the  rub.  And  I  venture 
io  repeat  a  suggestion  I  have  made  elsewhere,  that  it  is  worth 
considering  whether  able  service  in  this  department,  as  in  others, 
IS  not  worth  proper  remuneration;  and  that  were  this  under- 
atood,  it  might,  perhaps,  induce  several  perfectly  competent 
men  to  devote  themselves  to  it  almost  as  a  kind  of  profession. 
I  scfu-cely  see  otherwise  how  we  are  ever  to  get  judges  who  are 

neither  breeders  nor  exhibitors,"  desirable  as  such  judges  are. 
Mr.  Hewitt  stands  alone ;  and  while  it  is,  of  course,  possible 
«(»ie  one  else  may  appear  who  sludl  combine  the  happy  qualifl- 
«anons  of  enthusiasm,  experience,  independent  circumstances, 
ttid  the  will,  as  well  as  the  power,  to  devote  the  whole  of  his 
ome  without  fee  or  reward  to  other's  service,  I  confess  it  appears 
to  me  unreasonable  even  to  hope  for  it. 

Let  me  suggest  anin,  that  if  we  expect  any  judge  to  start  up 
wiio  BhaU  rival  Mr.  Hewitt  aU  at  once,  we  shall  never  see  such 
•^^52^*4°^^  realised.  If  he  will  pardon  me  for  my  way  of 
juttmg  it,  even  he  did  not  become  what  he  is  aU  at  once— he 

growed."  The  most  intimate  knowledge  of  any  variety  will 
not  necessarily  make  a  good  judge  of  it ;  for  this,  certain  pecu- 
iianties  of  mind  and  eye,  as  well  as  experience  in  actual  judging, 
aie requisite.  Does  anyone  doubt  this?  Let  him  try  a  very 
mmple  experiment.  Let  him  go  to  Birmingham  on  the  judging- 
day,  without  a  catalogue,  and  note  down  as  best  he  may  what 
pens  he  thinks  should  be  distinguished  in  his  own  pet  classes. 
Let  him  resolutely  deny  himseli  the  temptation  to  see  whose 
they  are,  but  judge  them  honestly  in  ignorance  of  this,  as  the 
iudges  have  to  do ;  and  then  on  the  Monday  let  him  compare 
«s  own  mental  awards  with  the  catalogue  of  names.  He  will 
'averse  many  of  his  own  decisions  until  he  has  had  some  ex- 


perience of  this  sort  of  thing^  and  he  will  find  out  by  degrees 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  criticise  awards  with  catalogue  in  hAnd» 
than  to  go  through  a  bewildering  class  of,  perhaps,  nearer  a 
hundred  entries  than  fifty,  and  make  even  a  tolerable  approxima^ 
tion  to  correct  judging.  Names  are  a  wonderful  help.'  Perhaps 
if  the  judges  had  them  too  their  awards  would  be  more  **  con- 
sistent." Let  anyone  do  as  I  suggest,  and  he  will  speak  mora 
gently  than  some  of  our  correspondents  have  been  domg. 

I  have  seen  numerous  errors  in  judging — undeniable  errors; 
and  I  may  add  that  I  never  met  a  good  judge  yet  who  for  a 
moment  denied  he  had  often  made  such,  or  who  was  at  ail 
backward  in  acknowledging  them  individually  at  any  show  if 
courteously  pointod  out ;  but  no  manean  be  expected  to  do  so 
in  reply  to  the  disgraceful  language  I  have  sometimes  (though 
very  aeaf  myself),  felt  truly  ashamea  to  hear  addressed  to  gentle- 
men who  had  done  their  best  through  a  hard  day's  work  without 
the  smallest  reward  of  any  kind.  While  admitting  this,  how- 
ever,  I  may  add  to  it,  that  having  had  occasion  for  purposes 
of  my  own,  Known  to  many  readers,  to  attempt  something  like 
an  analysis  or  average  of  the  judging  at  our  best  shows  for 
several  years  past.  I  have  been  myself  astonished  at  the  sur- 
prising amount  oi  consistency  and  agreement,  and  the  very 
small  proportion  of  marked  exceptions  which  appear  when  thus 
tested  for  purposes  in  which  personal  interests  have  no  sway. 
That  there  is  any  real  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what,  in  general, 
the  judges  look  for  in  various  fowls,  I  cannot  admit,  nor  can  it 
be  substantiated  by  any  impartial  observer.  An  exhibitor  who 
is  wondering  why  his  birds  oo  not  win  may  not  find  the  task  so 
easy. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  by  any  means  agree  with  **  Justitia's  " 
remark,  that  without  a  "code  of  rules"  there  "appears  to  be 
no  hope  of  satisfactory  judging,"  and  when  we  go  from  this 
general  statement  to  the  specific  ones  this  correspondent  makes 
to  substantiate  both  it  and  his  complaints  of  the  reports  too, 
these  do  not  appear  any  better  founded.  Thus,  he  states  that 
birds  (Dark  Brahmas),  "  that  would  have  been  branded  as 
vulture-hocked  last  year,  are  now  considered  comparatively 
dean-legged."  I  think  I  have  studied  Dark  Brahmas  as  eara- 
fully  as  most  men,  and  I  affirm  without  hesitation,  that  so  far 
as  any  difference  at  all  can  be  observed,  the  exact  contrary  is 
the  case;  several  perceptibly  hocked  cockerels  having  been 
awarded  prizes  in  1871-2,  whilst  there  is  no  instance  at  any 
of  the  main  shows  (London,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  ana 
Bristol),  of  such  birds  winning  in  1872-3.  Minor  shows  are  laatf 
reliable.    I  speak  of  those  as  having  most  authority. 

His  question  as  to  how  you  can  " reconcile  "  your  "report"  of 
the  Devizes  class  of  Dark  Brahmas,  and  complaint  of  the  "  want  of 
impartial  criticism,"  are  not  better  founded.  I  would  rather  not 
have  referred  to  his  argument  on  this  point,  as  it  refers  to  a 
bird  of  my  own  breeding;'  but  as  it  is  lus  only  one,  and  explains, 
moreover,  a  very  large  class  of  misconceptions  on  points  of 
judging,  I  can  hurdly  avoid  doing  so.  He  says,  "  It  so  happens 
that  the  cup  and  second-prize  pens  exhibited  at  Southampton  " 
were  at  Devizes,  and  "  as  they  gained  a  victory  over  the  Cxystal 
Palace  and  Birmingham  cup-bird,  itfollowt  [here  is  thq  fallaoy 
— a  type  of  many],  that  the  cup-pen  at  Devizes  must  have  been 
a  very  superior  pen  of  birds."  Now,  without  dwelling  on  tUb 
fact  that'  the  report  of  Devises  did  not  depreciate  the  cup-pen 
at  all,  but  only  tne  class  generally,  a  reference  to  the  report  of 
Southampton  will  be  rewarded  by  finding  the  remark  that 
"  Pen  75,  unnoticed,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Newnham  &  Manby, 
contained  by  far  the  best  cockerel  [the  cup  bird  at  Birming- 
ham], and  would  oertunly  have  been  entitled  to  the  highest 
honours  had  he  been  shown  in  good  company."  I  do  not  know 
who  wrote  either  report,  and  am  not  going  to  deny  that  either 
or  both  may  possioly  have  been  mistaken.  I  only  wish  to 
point  out  that  both  may  be  "  impartial,"  and  the  Devizes  one 
can  easUy  be  "  reconciled,"  since  it  thus  appears  the  cup-bird 
through  which  the  line  of  comparison  is  drawn,  as  "public 
form  *'  is  calculated  with  racehorses,  was  not,  so  far  as  reports 
go,  "  vanquished  "  at  Southampton  at  all. 

It  was  worth  while  to  mention  this,  as  the  remark  in  the  report 
of  Southampton  shows  in  this  case  so  clearly  the  origin  of  the 
misconception,  which  is,  as  I  remarked,  but  a  fair  type  of  a 
larffe  class.  But  even  "  Justitia's  "  general  complunt,  that 
birds  which  have  won  at  one  show  have  been  unnoticed  at 
another,  does  not  of  necessity  prove  any  fault  of  the  judges. 
The  difference  in  the  competition  may  have  been  very  great, 
and  I  once  had  myself  to  give  first  prize  to  a  pen  which  in  a 
good  class  would  not  have  deserved  more  than  a  commended. 
But  still  more  frequently  it  happens  that  birds  are  shown  so 
often,  they  go  "  all  to  pieces."  The  mischief  is  often  almost 
imperceptible,  except  to  a  very  practised  eye,  till  it  is  far  gone ; 
and  even  such  a  judge  as  Mr.  Hewitt,  though  he  sees  and  knows 
that  the  birds  are  nearly  worn-out,  and  will  soon  knock-up,  may 
be  able  to  see  no  valla  excuse  in  their  appearance  (which  is 
all  he  may  go  by)  for  withholding  the  hignest  honours ;  when 
one  more  show  does  the  business  and  finishes  them,  for  the  time 
at  least.  The  process  has  not  reallv  been  sudden,  but  it  appears 
so,  and  the  birds  are  all  at  ?rce  passed  over.    Other  matters 
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which  may  chaoge  rank  ooonr  at  once  to  the  mind,  snch  as 
birds  being  at  times  shown  singly,  at  others  with  mates  {vide 
Southampton  already  anoted),  sometimes  in  company  wiUi  their 
own  ages,  at  others  all  ages  together.  But  I  have  said  enoagh 
to  show  that  many  apparent  inconsistencies  would  disappear 
upon  patient  analysis  and  reflection. 

Many  errors  remain;  all  I  can  say  as  to  these  is  what  I  have 
said  so  often  already.  It  is  no  use  railing  at  gentlemen  who  do 
their  best  to  serve  us.  The  one  tangible  remedy  is  toprovide 
more  judges,  and  to  give  them  time  for  their  work.  The  pro- 
portion of  fair  and  good  awards  under  the  present  scandalous 
overwork  they  have  is  to  me  really  extraordinary,  and  I  can 
only  believe  that  with  a  little  more  consideration  shown  to  them, 
the  real  causes  of  complaint  would  be  fe'W  indeed. — ^L.  Wxuoxr. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  POUliTBY  SHOW  OF  THE 
HANTS  AND  BERKS  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

I  HAVB  before  me  the  schedule  of  the  above  Show,  to  be  held 
this  year  at  Southamj^ton,  and  although  it  may  in  many  ways  be 
called  liberal,  I  am  fain  to  confess  that  the  reason  by  whicn  the 
prizes  are  apportioned  is  to  me  a  mystery.  To  Polands,  which  at 
the  Society's  Show  last  year  could  only  muster  four  pens,  we 
now  have  allotted  three  classes,  and  £G  10«.  in  prize  money.  To 
Hamburghs,  which  put  in  but  a  miserable  appearance  last  year, 
four  classes,  and  £o  in  prize  money.  While  to  Dorkings  and 
Cochins,  the  principal  features  of  last  year's  Show,  are  given 
but  one  class  each,  and  £3  in  prize  money.  The  framers  of  the 
schedule  may  sav,  "We  wish  to  encourage  these  neglected 
breeds ; "  if  so,  why  do  they  not  give  a  class  to  Malays,  which 
last  year  mustered  four  pens,  though  they  had  to  compete  in 
the  Variety  class ;  or  to  Leghorns  or  Silkies,  which  mustered  as 
strongly  as  Silver-pencilled  Hamburghs  ?— C.  B.  T. 


HANLET  POULTRY  SHOW. 

I  HAVE  before  me  the  Judge's  book  and  th^  catalogue.  In  the 
Judge's  book,  Class  30,  Ducks,  anv  variety,  first  is  pen  J61 ; 
second,  pen  350 ;  third,  pen  364 ;  hi^ly  commended  36S.  Ko. 
354  is  Mr.  J.  Walker's,  353  is  Mr.  Watts's;  and  whatever  was 
the  intention  of  the  Judge,  the  above  is  correct.  Such  being 
the  case,  how  could  the  Committee  act  different?  But  on 
Mr.  Martin  (the  Judge)  giving  his  impression  that  it  was  dif- 
ferent we  forwarded  another  third  prize  to  Mr.  Watts^  although 
we  had  recceived  a  most  imjustifiable  letter  from  him,  which 
merited  a  solicitor's  reply.  With  us  our  desire  was  to  do  right, 
and  for  the  paltry  sum  of  5«.  it  is  wrong  to  accuse  any  body  of 
men  of  prexneditated  dishonesty.  In  Mr.  Fletcher's  case  it  was 
our  mistake,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  sorry  when  he  sees  your 
remarks ;  as  on  receiving  his  courteous  letter  expressing  his 
disappointment  I  at  once  referred  to  the  kind  of  prize,  and  by 
the  same  nost  wrote  and  ordered  the  manufacturer  to  forward  a 
most  hanqsome  tea  service^  and  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Fletcher ;  and 
'was  much  pleased  at  receiving  a  kind  acknowledgment,  and  a 
guinea  as  his  subscription  to  the  Show.  As  to  the  management 
of  the  Show,  the  oi^y  unJdnd  remark  that  we  iiave  received  is 
through  your  Journal,  and  why  it  should  be  so  X  am  at  a  loes  to 
understand,  as  no.  trqubleo):  esy^hse  waa  spared  to.)nake.it  a 
success,  which  for  your  informatton  itX^as;  and  the  only  com— 

flaints  that  came  to  our  notice  were  Messrs.  Wattsfs  and  Fie  tour's. 
would  observe  that  every  bird  and  dog  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Railway  Company  bv  twelve  o'clock  the  day  alter  the  Show. 
Not  so  bad  for  a  "  badly-conducted  Show."— ^so.  Bbadfobd, 
0?tairfnan  of  the  HanUy  Show. 

[We  readily  insert  the  foregoing.  The  << unkind  remarks" 
were  from  those  who  considered  themselves  wronged,  and  from 
one  of  the  Judges.  We  made  no  comment,  although  We*  should 
have  been  justified  in  commenting,  since  even  the  Seorcftary 
wrote  that  there  seemed  to  be  "  something  we  (the  Committee) 
cannot  get  to  the  bottom  of." — ^Eds.] 


Thb  Epwobth  and  Whabfedalb  (Otlby)  Shows.  —  These 
Shows  are  arranged  respectively  for  the  9th  and  the  10th  of 
May. .  In  the  first  instance  the  Show  of  the  latter  Society  was 
arranged  for  the  9th ;  but  on  the  case  being  represented  to  the 
Council,  these  gentiemen  with  great  courtesv  decided  to  hold  it 
on  the  following  day ;  and  the  Committee  of  the  Epworth  Society 
followed  suit  by  arranging  for  the  oonTeyance  of  specimens  from 
their  Show  to  that  of  the  following  day,  the  only  conditioti  being 
that  the  labels  of  birds  intended  for  exhibition  at  Otley  must 
he  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Epworth  Society.  The 
schedule  of  the  Epworth  Society  is  much  the  ssme  as  that  of 
last  year.  For  pomtry  there  are  twenty-two  classes,  mos^y  two 
inizes  in  each  class;  for  Pigeons  twelve  classes,  with  three 
prize^  in  each;  for  Cage  Birds  seven,  and  for  Rabbits  four :  in 
addition  there  are  five  silver  cups  in  the  various  sections. .  The 
p^rizes  offered  by  the  Wharfedale  Society  are  a  ^at  improve- 
xdent  upon  those  of  previous  years,  the  classes  being  much  more 


numerous  in  all  sections;  and  in  each  class  there  are  three 
prizes.  Rabbits  are  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the 
schedule.     Five   silver   cups    are   offered  for   competition. — 

E.  HCTTON.  •       

SiSATON-BURN  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  second  annual  poultry  Show  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.  at 
this,  one  of  the  Northumberland  mining  villages.  Considering 
that  the  Society  is  in  its  infancy,  the  gathering  was  very  credit- 
able, and  the  management  unusually  good.  Unfortunatelyy 
there  is  not  a  room  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  so  many 
pens  as  were  shown  and  the  visitors,  and  recourse  was  had  t<> 
a  marquee  in  an  open  field,  which,  notwithstanding  the  coldness 
of  the  weather,  answered  the  purpose  admirably,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  straw  which  was  strewn  upon  the  ground  prevented  the 
dampness  of  the  turf  being  felt. 

The  Dorkingst  Brahnuis,  and  Spanish  were  really  good,  but 
the  Cochiru  poor.  Omne  were  a  great  feature  of  the  Show,  and 
there  were  some  good  specimens  shown,  though  many  were 
exceedingly  coarse  and  rough  in  appearance ;  in  fact,  it  seems 
to  be  a  great  difficulty  to  convince  many  in  Northumberland 
what  an  exhibition  Game  fowl  should  be,  some  adhering  to  the 
old  short-legged  heavy-feathered  stvle  of  bird.  There  were 
some  good  Mamburgha  in  most  of  the  classes;  indeed  the 
winners  throughout  were  good  specimens.  The  Silver-spangled 
and  Golden-pencilled  wenj  remarkably  good,  and  a  handsome 
pen  of  Black  carried  off  the  first  prize  in  the  Variety  class,  good 
Cr§ve-C(Burs  being  second.  In  single  cocks  the  first  was  a  good 
Brahma,  and  the  second  Brown  Rea  Game.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
best  birds  in  the  Show  was  the  first-prize  hen.  Brown  Bed  Gaanst 
which  left  no  point  to  be  desired.  Black  and  Brown  Red  Game 
BaTiitama  were  a  large  class,  but  there  were  many  worthless 
specimens.  Black  I^ds  were  first,  and  Brown  Reds  second^ 
both  pens  being  very  good.  In  the  class  for  Ahy  other  variety^ 
of  Game  Bantams  a  neat  pen  of  Piles  were  first  and  Duckwlngs 
second,  the  latter  being  closely  pressed  by  another  pair  of  the 
saihe  variety.    In  Bantams,  any  other  variety,  the  birds  were 

Soor,  with  the  exception  of  the  -winners,  which  were  Blacks, 
inffle  Bantam  cocks  were  all  Game,  and  some  of  the  birds  very 
good  and  showy,  and  we  noticed  'one  pure  white,  which,  but  for 
Uie  shortness  of  head  and  beak,  would  most  decidedly  have 
attained  the  first  position  as  Game.  There  were  but  six  pens 
of  Ducht,  but  Uiese  were  extremely  good,  tiie  first-prize  (Rouen> 
finding  a  ready  purchaser  on  the  onening  of  the  Show,  the  wt- 
cond  being  also  liouen,  and  the  thira  Aylesbury. 

DoBKxiros.— 1  and  c.  W.  Swann,  Bedllneton.   9,  W.  J.  Thompson,  SConeth. 

CooHni-GHnrA.r--l,  A.  Biephenson,  Dudley  Colliery.  %  W.  Swann,  BedWngton. 
e.  W.  J.  Tbompeon. 

BaARXA  PooTAA^— 1.  W.  Smuui.  8,  B.  Sliield,  Swalwell.  e,  W.  Saadenoa^ 
Seghlll  Colliery. 

BPAifxnt.— Btetffe.'-l  and  9,  Sandereon  k  Oliver,  WhaUon.  Ike,  B.  tRilel4» 
Bwahrell ;  W.  J.  Thompioo.    o,  W.  J.  Bobaon,  Neweaetle  x  W.  Swum. 

Q*MM.—Black4irea*ied  and  other  iled«.^l,  T.  YounK,  Bebside  Colliery.  S,  T. 
and  J.  Robson,  Bishop  AncUand.  hOt  J.  Nelaon,  Cockahaw.  Hexham;  T. 
Kiddlemaaa,  Beaton  Delaval;  T.  Wataon;  W.  Stewart,  Dudley;  Sharp  and 
Merryweathar,  Dudley  Colliery,  e,  W.  Liadaay,  Morpeth.  DuelnHmm  4u^ 
other  Grey$.—i,  T.  ft  J.  Bobaon.  1.  J.  Kelson,  he,  Taylor  ft  Hethedagton^ 
Bedlfngton  Colliery*  c,  W.  J.  Thompson.  Any  other  variety.— 1,  G.  Percy. 
West  Cramliaaton.  9,  W.  Wilkin,  Dudley,  he,  W.  Dryadale,  Longhirtt 
Colliery;  T.  OoUirhtly, Seaton  Delaval;  J.  UiohardMn.  Seaio^-Bunk. 

UMMBxjnam.—SUver'^angled,—!,  B.  Moor%  East  Bainton.  2,  O.  Tumb«n» 
Aahington  Colliery,     he,  O.  Stalker,  West  Bleekbum;  G.  Tumbnll.     e,  G. 


son.   e. 


Johnson,  Chonpingion  Colliery.    Qolden'nimfled.—l,  G.  Stalker,   a,  O.  John- 
,G.Johi  " " 

J 
SI 
Colliery. 


nson;  G.  Stalker;  E. Bell,  firenUey. 

""        ,  B« 
ery.    oouun-penetued.—!,  u.  vnejn* 
ha,  B.  Shield,  Swalwell;  J.  w.  Bohoileld, Iforpeth.   e,  W.  Johnson.  Oowpen 


BAXBVRQU^.—SUver'jpeneilled.—lt  B.  Moore, 
Wilson,  Shank  House  Colli 


— «i  ^«.  sm.'^..^,  «.ast  Bainton.    a  and  e,  J. 
Oolden-peneiUed.—l,  D.  Cheyne.   9,  B.  Moore. 


Amt  oTHxa  Vauzbtt.— 1,  W.  J.  Thompson.  9,  T.  ft  J.  Bobaon.  he,  B.  Para- 
sons.  Coefc.'!.  J.  Neaaham,  Weet  Sledrtmm.  %  J.  Nelson,  tfhe,  T.  ft  J. 
BobsoB.  he,  T.  Young;  Taylor  ft  Hetherlngton;  T.  Dodd,  SeatonBuzn:  W. 
Lindsay,  Morpeth ;  Sharp  ft  Merrywealher,  Dudley ;  W.  Swann.  e,  W.  J» 
Thompson.  Jxea.--!,  T.  ft  J.  Bobson.  L  J.  Parl(inson.New  DelaTal.  vhe,R, 
Shield.  Swalwell ;  w.  Swann.  h0»W.  J.  Thompaon:  W.  Johnson,  Bnrradon 
Colliery,  e,  B.  White.  Cookshaw,  Hexham ;  /.  Pattlson,  Bebside  Colliery ; 
DaTleon  ft  HUehison,  Netherton. 

QAJtM  BAXTAMM.—BlaeMreeated  and  other  Rede,— I,  J.  ShortkBedUagton.  % 
W.  Davison,  he.  C.  Cmddis,  Beaton  Delaral ;  J.  Nelson ;  G.  Wight,  Dinning, 
ton  Colliery;  Fatrless  ft  Bobson,  THdeopen ;  W.  C.  Moody,  e,  J.Young.  Anft 
other  vanety.—l,  J.  Douglasii,  North  Beaton.  9,  B.  While,  vhe,  T.  Bearsly* 
h0,.B.  J.  Hartley.  Altrinoham.  e,  T.  Gallon.  Wideopen;  J.  Boss,  Bebside 
Colliery. 

BkmAun.—Any  other  variety.— 1,  Taylor  ft  Hetherlngton.  1,  J.  Neaaham^ 
West SleeUnim.  te,W..8aBderson,8eghill; J.  Neaaham.  e, W.J. Thompson. 
Cock.— 1,  J.  Short  9,  Miaa  M.  Parsons,  vhe,  B.  White,  he,  Fairlesa  ft  BoIk 
son.  e,'C.  iCruddis,  Beaton  pelaral:  J.  DicUnson,  Stakeford;  B.  Gnstavd, 
Beaton-Bum ;  W.  C.  Moody,  veweaatle. 

Duoss.-],  J.  Nelson.  S  and  8,  Miss  Wilson,  Morpeth,  he,  B.  White ;  J.^W» 
Sehoflsld.  Morpeth. 

The  Judge  was  Mr.  B.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  Leeds. 


ExEMPLABT  PumsHMENT. — At  the  Southwark  Police  Ooort  oa 
the  17th  inst.y  Elizabeth  Coffey,  a  middle-aged  woman,  waft 
charged  before  Mr.  Partridge  with  cruelly  torturing  a  hen,  th» 
property  of  Elisabeth  Seager,  by  cutting  ofF  its  comb.  The  oom- 
plfunant  .said  ^e  lired  three  doors  from  the  defendant,  who 
was. always  4Uftr»lh'ng  with  the  neighbours  and  anno^g  the 
children.  Witness  and  her  husband  kept  a  few  fowls  in  a  shed 
in  the  yard,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  one  of  the  hens  got  out, 
and  the  defendant's  door  being  open,  it  rushed  into  her  front 
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room.  Witness  sent  one  of  her  children  after  it,  when  the  de< 
fendant  seized  hold  of  the  hen.  The  child  called  ont,  "  Mother, 
Mrs.  Coffey  is  cntting  off  the  chicken's  head."  Witness  rushed 
to  the  door,  when  the  defendant  threw  the  hen  ^nt  of  the  house, 
and  said,  "  I'U  serve  you  the  same."  Witness  then  picked  up  the 
chicken,  and  found  that  the  comh  had  been  entirely  cut  off,  and 
the  poor  thing  was  almost  blinded  in  blood.  (Witness  here  pro- 
duced the  hen  for  his  Worship's  inspection,  and  it  was  in  a  fright- 
ful state.)  Elizabeth  Jane  Seager,  10  years  of  age,  daughter  of 
the  last  witness,  said  she  saw  the  hen  fly  into  the  defendant's 
house.  She  ran  after  it,  when  Mrs.  Coffey  snatched  up  the 
chicken,  and  taking  a  knife  off  the  table  commenced  cutting  its 
head.  In  answer  to  the  charge  the  defendant  said  the  fowls 
caused  a  greiEit  nuisance  by  always  rushing  into  her  house.  Mr. 
Partridge  told  her  he  had  no  doubt  she  had  committed  this 
wicked  and  deliberate  act  of  brutality.  He  sentenced  her  to  two 
months'  hard  labour  at  Wandsworth  House  of  Correction,  with- 
out the  option  of  paying  a  fine. 


THE  JUDGING  OP  POUTERS  AT  BRADFORD 

AND  NORTHAMPTON  SHOWS. 

I  ASf  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  difference  in  the  Judges' 
opinions  of  the  Pouter  hens  at  the  above  Shows.  I  showed  a 
Bed  Pouter  hen  at  Bradford,  where  she  was  very  highly  com- 
mended ;  Mrs.  Ladd  showed  two  White  hens,  but  they  were  not 
mentioned.  I  sent  the  Bed  hen  the  next  week  to  Northampton, 
where  she  was  not  even  commended,  whilst  Mrs.  Ladd  was  first 
and  second  with  the  same  two  hens  that  were  not  mentioned  at 
Bradford.  Can  anyone  inform  me  if  there  are  any  standard 
points  by  which  to  judge  Pouters,  or  is  it  a  mere  matter  of 
uncy  ?  The  hen  I  showed  took  the  first  prize  and  cup  at  Glasgow 
this  year  for  Pouter  hens  any  age,  in  the  Black,  Bme,  and  Bed 
or  Yellow  classes,  and  (as  she  is  much  fresher  than  she  was  then) 
K  cannot  understand  how  it  was  that  she  did  not  get  even  a 
•commendation  at  Northampton,  as  the  Pouters  shown  at  Glas- 
gow were  considered  to  be  tne  best  lot  ever  brought  together  in 
Scotland. 

I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  some  of  the  Judges  would  kindly 
let  me  know  the  points  by  which  to  judge  Pouters,  so  that  in 
future  I  may  know  whether  I  am  buying  a  good  bird  or  not. — 
WUiLiAic  BiDLET,  Hexham. 


MOTTLED  TUMBLERS. 

4 

Mb.  Fosd,  than  whom  no  fancier  is  better  able  to  speak  on 
4hB  subject,  has  called  in  question  the  answer  given  in  the 
Journal  for  March  6th  on  the  colour  of  Mottled  Tumblers.  The 
gentleman  who  put  the  question  also  sends  another  line  on  the 
subject.  I  will  frankly  own  that  in  writing  the  reply  to  Mr.  T. 
Moore  I  had  not,  being  absent  from  home,  Eaton's  work  to  refer 
^.  I  there  find  that  the  model  bird  has  a  mottled  back.  But 
that  it  is  an  open  question,  or,  at  least,  one  on  which  some 
fanciers  hold  one  view  and  some  another.  I  must  refer  to  the 
large  work  entitled  "  Pigeons,"  published  by  Messrs.  Boutledge 
in  1868,  just  ten  years  alter  Eaton's,  and  in  it  the  Black  Mottles, 
particularly  the  upper  one  of  the  two,  in  the  picture  have  no 
white  at  all  on  the  back ;  and  in  the  body  of  the  work,  page  112, 
it  is  written,  "  Mottles  have  a  dark  ground,  black,  red,  or  yellow, 
jmd  occasionally  dun,  slightly  mottled  witn  white  on  the  wings, 
«nd  sometimes  also  on  the  back."  I  own  I  prefer  them  without 
ithe  white  feathers  on  the  back,  but  it  is  tJl,  of  course,  fancy,  and 
iancv  is  changeable ;  but  I  think  the  birds  look  neater  wil^out 
4he  handkerchief  back. — Thb  Onb  who  Wbote  the  Answzb. 


her  more  distinguished  neighbour.  The  Grey  and  White  Buck 
as  third  in  position  gives  promise  of  being  a  fine  animal,  as  he 
is  only  eleven  months  old.  The  other  pens  were  too  important 
to  escape  favourable  mention.  The  Angoras  (eighteen  entries) 
were  with  few  exceptions  fine  specimens,  not  probably  so  large 
as  we  have  seen,  yet  in  fineness  of  wool,  &c.,  decidedly  good ; 
and  had  their  owners  made  more  free  use  of  the  comb  before 
their  appearance  in  public^  the  animals  would  have  looked  all 
the  better,  for  probably  no  variety  depends  more  upon  this  at- 
tention for  its  general  showy  appearance.  The  first-prize  and 
cup  specimen  young  doe  was  of  great  value ;  a  few  months  will 
find  her  still  more  attractive.  A  doe  as  second,  a  young  buck 
as  third,  were  also  worthy  of  their  position.  A  French  Babbit 
of  large  size  shown  in  tnis  class,  a  Fawn  Buck,  and  a  Black 
were  the  three  exceptions  to  the  prevailing  colour  White. 
Some  were  in  a  state  of  moult,  consequently  appeared  to  dis- 
advantage, others  presented  a  strong  and  less  silky  fineness  of 
wool  sodesirable.  As  a  rule  the  Angoras  are  in  greater  perfec- 
tion during  the  warmer  weather,  and  present  a  fulness  of  fleece 
scarce  to  be  expected  in  a  less  genial  season. 

The  Himalayans  (twenty-six  entries),  were  a  splendid  class, 
some  almost  perfection,  and  evidently  exhibited  at  the  right 
time  judging  from  the  darkness  of  points,  so  all-important. 
Some  few  were  moulting,  hence  their  chances  of  success  were 
considerably  less.  The  doe  which  won  the  first  prize  and  cup 
was  in  excellent  condition  and  moderate  size ;  the  second  prize 
also  went  to  a  doe.  and  the  third  to  a  buck — these  were  weU- 
formed  animals.    The  class  was  probably  one  of  the  best  ever 


THE  RABBITS  AT  NORTHAMPTON. 

The  fact  that  162  pens  of  probably  the  finest  speoimens  in  the 
country  were  collected  together  was  a  sight  for  the  admirer  of 
the  Babbit  varieties.  At  Northampton  the  entries  for  Babbits 
were  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  show.  More  Babbits 
have  been  collected  probably,  but  in  pairs,  and  in  reference  to 
these  in  question  as  a  whole  they  were  a  decidedly  good  and 
valuable  collection.  To  particularise  would  be  a  pleasurable 
duty  if  our  space  would  admit. 

The  Loj)s,  Self-coloured  (nine  entries),  were  clear  and  almost 
faultless  in  their  respective  markings,  and  the  Sooty  Fawn  buck 
maybe  considered  an  almost  perfect  specimen,  and  for  such 
Attributes  the  cup  was  his  reward.  He  is  not  perhaps  the  largest 
of  those  seen  at  times,  yet  his  qualities  render  him  valuable. 
The  second  in  position  a  Blue  buck,  and  third  a  Black  buck  of 
almost  perfect  jet-like  shade,  were  equal  to  their  positions,  and 
the  others  claiming  honourable  mention  were  of  considerable 
merit,  and  probably  at  no  other  time  are  the  Self-colours  to  be 
found  in  greater  numbers  in  the  rabbitry  than  at  the  present 
throughout  the  country.  The  variety  Coloured  Lops  (eleven 
entries)  were  excellent ;  the  Tortoiseshell  doe  as  the  cupwinner 
is  a  large  and  well-marked  animal,  the  second  in  distinction  of 
same  marking  is  a  valuable  Babbit,  and  fitting  companion  to 


seen. 


The  Silver-Greys  (twenty-two  entries),  were  presented  in  a 
variety  of  shades  and  size,  so  generally  observed  in  this  ani- 
mated variety,  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  that  near  ap- 
proach to  the  Chinchilla,  so  desirable,  is  now  more  frequently 
observed  than  in  years  gone  by,  and  the  first  and  cup  pen,  a 
doe,  was  both  large  and  of  true  shade ;  the  Isecond,  also  a  doe, 
if  probably  not  quite  so  large  was  of  great  merit;  and  the  third, 
a  buck,  was  worthy  of  his  position ;  the  others  in  favour  were 
valuable  specimens  of  this  variety. 

The  Dutch  (eighteen  entries),  in  the  diversity  of  colours  were 
an  important  class,  some  pens  moulting.  The  first-prize  and 
cup  Babbit,  a  Lemon-coloured  doe;  and  the  second,  a  Black 
doe ;  also  the  third  in  distinction,  Yellow  doe,  were  all  worthy 
of  their  respective  positions,  and  the  minor  badges  of  honour 
were  award^  to  nens  of  great  merit. 

The  Any  Variety  class  (fourteen  entries),  included  a  noble- 
looking  specimen  of  the  rare  shade  (sandy  fawn),  Patagonian, 
as  first  prize,  a  fine  Belgian  doe  as  second,  and  a  buck  of  the 
same  variety  as  third.  Nine  Belgians  were  exhibited,  and  we 
feel  assured  that  if  a  class  for  this  valuable  and  now  more  appie* 
oiated  variety  was  given  the  result  would  be  satisfactory.  An 
Audalusian  buck  was  also  exhibited,  a  Siberian  doe,*and  a  speci- 
men of  the  once-important  variety  of  thirty  years  ago,  desig- 
nated when  first  introduced  into  this  country  "  Silver  Sprig." 
The  class  was  important,  more  especially  as  regards  the  number 
of  valuable  Belgian  Hares  exhibited. 

The  class  for  heavy  Babbits  included  six  entries,  and  the 
17-lb.  6-oz.  doe  as  first,  the  15-lb.  4-oz.  doe  as  second,  and  the 
less  weighty  one  as  third,  were  all  of  the  Lop  class,  as  were  the 
others  exhioited. 

The  SeUing  Class  (twenty-five  entries),  presented  the  usual 
varieties,  and  two  Lops  (bucks),  as  first  and  second  were  de- 
cidedly good  and  of  the  full  stipulated  price  in  value.  The 
third,  a  Silver-Grey  buck  of  ^eat  promise  (five  months),  and  the 
others  were  equal  to  the  position  they  respectively  took. 

The  Local  Class  (thirteen  entries),  was  very  commendable, 
and  we  rather  like  this  feature  in  a  show  as  an  indication  of  the 
interest  felt.  The  first-prize  winner,  a  Blue  buck  (Lop),  and 
second,  an  Angora  doe,  third  a  young  Belgian  doe,  wore  all 
decided  in  their  varied  points  of  exceUenoe,  and  the  others  ex- 
hibited were  of  good  quuity. 

In  conclusion  we  must  offer  a  complimentary  word  to  the  in- 
dustrious Committee,  and  not  forget  their  indefatigable  and 
courteous  Secretary.  May  they  have  every  success  for  the 
future,  in  which  we  think  all  will  concur  who  saw  the  complete 
arrangements  made  to  insure  success.  The  pens  were  roomy, 
and  supplied  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  SheffiMd ;  and  as  to  the  occupants 
for  the  time  being,  there  is  little  to  fear  as  to  their  being  re* 
turned  home  none  the  worse  for  their  visit  to  Northampton. 
The  longest-eared  Babbit  was  234  ^7  ^k  inches,  and  heaviest 
17  lbs.  6  ozs. 

Guinea  Pxos. — A  writer  of  distinction,  according  to  the  Scien- 
tific American,  saya  those  little,  plum^,  clean  animals  should 
be  used  for  food.  A  mistaken  notion  is  entertained  generally 
that  they  are  a  kind  of  rat,  and  therefore  an  unjust  prejudice 
ought  to  be  overcome,  since  they  are  excellent  eating.  Guinea 
Pigs  are  not  pigs.  They  are  harmless,  timid,  vegetable  feeders. 
Their  flesh  is  nutritious  and  delicate.  If  once  received  into  oar 
markets,  being  easily  raised,  they  would  soon  be  prized  for  their 
many  desirable  dietetic  propeities.    Being  prolific,  too,  they 
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might  be  raised  in  vast  abondanoe,  their  food  being  an  item  of 
BO  expense,  a  few  cabbage  leayes,  roots  or  waste  parings  being 
aU  they  wonld  require  to  grow  into  proportions  to  All  yaoanoies 
in  a  gourmand's  stomach. 

BEE  DOMICILES  AND  BEE  SYSTEMS  OF 

MANAGEMENT. 

I  NOTICE  yonr  esteemed  correspondent  Mr.  Lowe,  at  page  194, 
expresses  regret  that  the  reiteration  of  his  hypothesis  has  failed 
to  convince  me  of  its  sonndness.  Now  I  feel  sorry  he  should 
have  given  himself  this  additional  tronble.  as  I  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  theory,  which  was  simply  a  reproduction  of 
what  he  promulgated  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago  in  the  pages 
of  this  periodical;  consequently  it  can  scarcely  be  styled  as 
''incidentally  expressed."  .<:•-<-  :^ 

Let  us  suppose  there  are  the  two  hives  I  drew  the  comparison 
between — the  straw  skep  and  the  Stewarton — side  by  side.  Let 
QB  looJc  no  deeper  than  the  entrance.  Does  not  the  runninff-in 
of  that  sliding  door  in  the  Stewarton,  which  the  straw  skep 
lacks,  so  close  as  to  admit  but  one  or  two  bees  at  a  time  during 
the  prevalence  of  this  bitter  March  east  wind  which  whistles 
into  both,  raise  the  temperature  and  stimulate  the  queen's  pro- 
duction ?  Assume,  for  the  sake  of  argpiment,  at  th^  moment 
we  looked,  both  hives  were  on  a  perfect  equality  as  to  population, 
bee  for  bee,  is  not  every  additional  worker  that  is  called  into 
being  three  weeks  hence,  just  so  much  bee-power,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  put  upon  the  field  to  add  to  the  honey  result  in 
it  *6  stewarton  over  the  straw  skep  ?  Admit  but  this  thin '  end 
of  the  wedee  and  the  equality  theory  topples :  it  is  unnecessary 
to  drive  it  home,  the  increase  being  in  a  progressive  n^o.  Or 
does  not  the  exchange  of  the  overloaded  combs  from  this  old 
Stewarton  colony  with  the  fully-combed  but  starving  one  esta- 
Mished  last  season,  without  the  smallest  outlay,  save  the  exist- 
ence of  the  one  and  beneficially  affect  the  other,  so  as  to  give 
the  reasonable  prospect  of  a  good  honey  result  from  both  ?  And 
pray  had  the  hive  qua  hive  here  little  or  no  influence  on  such 
A  result  ?  That  starving  straw  skep  has  to  be  fed  at  present 
outlay  or  perish. 

Does  the  spring  examination  reveal  the  queenless  state  of  that 
<4h6r  Stew4rton  ?  The  interchange  of  a  fnune  brood  for  one  of 
empty  comb  puts  aU  right.  What  are  the  honey  results  from 
the  queenless  straw  skep  ? 

Ib  not  an  inch  or  two  of  more  depth,  one  hive  over  another, 
all  other  things  exactly  alike,  sufficient  often  to  prevent  a  swarm 
and  complete  the  super,  the  former  of  which  in  the  other  case 
goes  off,  leaving  but  empty  comb  therein,  with  honey  result  nil  f 
IB  the  dispari^  so  litue  between  one  iuve  and  another  when 
there  may  be  a  defect  sufficiently  wide  over  the  centre  to 
admit  the  body  of  the  queen  to  pass  through  to  the  supers  ? 
and  are  her  peregrinations  therem  for  one  morning  not  suffl- 
ci0nt  to  ruin  the  honey  results  of  the  season  ? 

How  many  more  bees  per  minute  emerge  from  the  Stewarten 
colony  with  close  on  14  inches  of  triple  doorway  room  at  mid- 
summer over  the  two  or  three  of  the  straw  skep,  would  be  a 
nice  calculation,  watch  in  hand,  for  the  theorist;  and  what  a 
MBia  in  honey  result  at  the  season's  end,  from  the  greater  free- 
oom  of  egress  and  ingress  alone,  besides  the  bracing  stimulating 
effect  of  so  much  fresh  air,  the  practical  apiarian  knows  full 
well. 

Why  compel  that  row  of  workers  to  stand  busy  fanning  at  the 
contracted  entrance  of  a  straw  skep  on  a  sultry  summer  day  ? 
Would  it  not  be  a  manifest  gain  to  set  them  free,  to  the  more 
congenial  task  of  adding  to  their  honied  store  ?  Does  the  ma- 
nager of  the  manufactory  so  waste  his  labour  power  ?  Is  he  not 
ever  ready  to  attach  a  belt  to  going  machinery  and  economise 
it?  But!  forget:  a  bee  hive  is  not  a  manufactory — simply  a 
etore,  says  Mr.  Lowe.  Well,  a  store  be  it,  then.  Are  stores 
too,  like  bee  hives,  beyond  the  pale  of  improvement  ?  In  these 
•days  of  enormously  enhanced  manual  labour  and  horseflesh  cost, 
does  not  the  prudent  store  proprietor  dispense  as  much  as  pos- 
«ible  with  both,  and  adopt  tne  hydraulio  or  steam  hoist,  adding 
materially  if  not  to  his  honied  at  least  to  his  monied  result  at 
ihe  year's  end  ?  And  what  is  to  prevent  the  bee-keeper  from 
•dopting  the  aerial  hoist  described  above  ? 

iU  to  the  general  question  "  Which  is  the  best  hive  V*  there 
is  much  force  in  your  excellent  contributor  "B.  &  W.'s  "  re- 
marks thereon,  at  page  109,  as  to  the  impracticability  of  Mr. 
Pettigrew's  competitive  scheme. 

Mr.  Lowe  in  his  fancied  contest  presupposes  his  tea-chest  the 
winner  from  its  greater  nett  weight.  Would  not  Mr.  Pettigrew 
At  once  enter  his  protest  that  nett  weight  was  not  honey  result? 
There  might  be  more  brood  and  pollen  in  the  chest ;  '*  And  pray 
how  are  we  to  ascertain  it?"  ask  the  bewildered  Judges.  " By 
Tuuung  it.  to  be  sure,"  replies  Mr.  Pettigrew  triumphantly; 
^'  it  is  run  noney  that  is  most  in  demand,  you  know."  Libeity 
is  granted.  A  couple  of  pairs  of  chairs  are  procured  from  the 
tent  and  set  back  to  back,  basins  and  measure  from  the  nearest 
chinaman's ;  the  bees  are  got  quit  of,  and  each  oompefeitor  pro- 
ceeds to  break-up  his  waxen  citadel,  depotiting  the  combs  as  I 


bruised  in  the  suspended  cheesecloths.  "  Look  here,"  says  Mr. 
Lowe,  "  it's  but  September.  See  what  a  lot  of  unhatched  brood 
and  grubs  are  here.  It  is  not  humane  to  so  destroy  them. 
Where  is  "Mx.  Abbot  ?  Possibly  he  may  have  a  spare  frame  or 
two ;  I  could  fix  in  these  spare  combs  nicely  and  save  them." 
"  Wo'n't  have  it,"  cries  his  opponent,  *' that's  modem.  BesideF, 
you  have  told  us  experiment  and  chill  are  synonymous  with 
foul  brood.  Crush  tnem  up,  man,  they  are  sappy."  ''Lend 
them  a  litMe  hot  water,"  ones  Mr.  Synungton  from  the  ropes. 
Pint  after  pint  is  measured  and  duly  recorded  in  the  Judges' 
note-books.  The  process  is  slow,  and  the  crowd  of  on-lookers 
impatient.  "  Gairt  they  wring  it  out  ?"  cries  a  voice.  This, 
too,  is  allowed.  Off  coats  and  up  shirt-sleeves,  and  at  it  they 
o :  straw  skep  if  anything  ahead.  "  One  squeeze  more,"  cries 
fir.  Pettigrew,  and  the  measure  overflows.  It  is  declared  the 
winner  by  a  quarter  of  a  pint  amid  the  cheers  of  the  spectators. 
— ^A  Benvsewshibb  Beb-kxepeb. 

[We  have  omitted  much  from  the  above  communication,  and 
must  similarly  treat  all  other  communications.  Our  pages  are 
too  limited  to  afford  space  for  merely  smart  sayings  and  repar- 
tees. We  wish  every  writer  would  confine  his  pen  to  detailing 
facts  and  their  legitimate  deductions.  Each  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion,  and  each  is  searching  for  truth. — ^Ens.] 


go; 
Mr 


THE  BEST  KIND  OF  HIVES  AND  THE 
BRIMSTONE  PIT. 

Beino  an  interested  observer  of  this  discussion,  I  have  looked 
into  Mr.  Pettigrew's  book  this  morning  to  see  what  is  said  about 
the  brimstone  pit,  and  there  I  find  the  following  instructive 
paragraph  at  page  172 — "  Now  let  us  suppose  a  bee-keeper  has 
twenty  nives  at  the  end  of  August— ten  )or  stock  and  ten  for 
honey.    Should  he  apply  the  brimstone  to  the  ten  for  honey  ? 
No,  and  again  we  say  no ;  but  drive  the  bees  out  of  them,  and 
unite  them  to  those  selected  for  keeping.    This  is  a  considera- 
tion of  prime  importance,  for  hives  thus  plentifully  furnished 
with  bees  in  September  are  worth  much  more  than  tnose  which) 
being  otherwise  equal,  receive  no  addition  of  bees  from  without. 
Hives  thus  strengthened  are  well  able  to  bear  the  difficulties  of 
cold  whiters.    They  swarm  about  a  month  sooner  than  others 
in  Bprinff ;  and  their  first  swarms  in  fine  seasons  will  have  their 
hives  fiued  with  combs,  and  be  nearly  ready  to  swarm  them- 
selves before  hives  not  so  skilfully  and  uberally  dealt  with  begin 
to  swarm  at  all.     No  poor  words  of  ours  can  describe  the  value 
of  this  hint.    Let  it  go  and  be  circulated  widely  with  that  of 
large  hives,  and  the  suocess  of  those  who  carry  it  into  practioe 
wiU  soon  stimulate  the  attention  of  those  who  do  not.    The 
awful  brimstone  pit,  now  used  to  destroy  valuable  lives,  will 
soon  be  considered  as  something  which  belonged  to  the  dark 
ages."    And  again  on  page  178  we  find—"  We  are  no  advocates 
and  patrons  of  the  brimstone  pit.    We  do  not  use  the  pit,  or 
ever  attraipt  to  put  to  death  whole  swarms  of  bees.    We  think 
it  bad  policy  to  do  so ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  some  senti- 
mental folk  who  hold  up  the  practice  as  one  of  inhumanity.    It 
is  not  more  cruel  to  deftroy  bees  for  honey  than  it  is  to  knock 
a  calf  on  the  head  in  order  to  get  milk,  or  to  drive  the  poleaxe 
into  the  brains  of  a  bullock  with  a  view  to  get  beef.    And  what 
about  cutting  the  throat  of  a  sheep  for  a  bit  of  mutton  ?    There 
is  nothing  in  the  destoruotion  of  the  lives  of  bees  more  cruel  and 
iTihTiTnaw  than  there  is  in  the  destruction  of  the  lives  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  fowls.    There  has  been  given  to  man  a  power  over 
the  inferior  creatures,  the  proper  use  of  which  is  an  advantage 
and  blessing  to  l^e  human  lamily." 

In  the  interests  of  fair  dealing  1  send  you  these  extracts,  which 
speak  for  themselves.— Am  Obsebvbb. 

[How  would  killing  calves,  oxen,  and  sheep  for  their  flesh  be 
justified  if  it  werepossible  to  have  their  fiesh  without  killing  or 
hurting  them  ?  E!oney  and  wax  can  be  obtained  without  killing 
or  hurting  the  bees.— £d8.] 


NADIBING. 


At  the  request  of  one  of  your  correspondents  who  signs  him- 
self "A  LooKEB-oN,"  and  asks  for  some  information  on  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  practice  of  nadiring  hives, 
I  must  confess  tiiat  my  own  experience  of  this  praotioe  has  been 
very  limited,  for  the  mmple  reason  that  it  has  never  in  any  case 
of  trial  been  found  of  use  except  for  a  particular  and  limited 
purpose. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  nadir  a  strong  stock  in  May  with  a 
box  intended  to  be  used  as  a  super,  and  to  put  it  over  the  hive 
as  soon  as  the  bees  have  begun  fairly  to  work  in  it.  For  this 
purp(Me  my  supers  are  mostly  of  the  same  sise  as  the  stock- 
boxes,  only  considerably  shallower.  Everyone  knows  how  diffi- 
cult it  sometimes  is  to  induce  bees  to  ascend  into  supers ;  but  if 
the  plan  of  previous  nadiring  be  adopted  all  difficulty  ceases,  as 
the  Bees  have  already  become  aooustomed  to  the  box  and  have 
begun  to  work  in  it.  With  this  exception  I  cannot  imagine  any 
advantage  in  the  pracrtioe— oertainly  not  if  virgin  honey  be  a 
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deeideratum,  as  the  results  I  haye  inTariably  found  to  be  the 
storing  of  honey  in  the  old  box,  which  becomes  practically  a 
superi  and  the  spoiling  of  the  combs  in  the  nadir,  which  are  apt 
to  oe  filled  with  drone  comb  and  to  be  choked  with  pollen. 
— B.  &  W.  

OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

KsHT  Asm  BuBKiY  Babbit  Show  (VT.  HJTK.).— It  Mems  to  haye  boea  a 
looal  show,  not  being  advertifled. 

PouLTHT  AcGOCNT  (J.  3.  2>.).— Tou  [have  snooeeded  exceedingly  well,  for 
yon  bave  paid  for  all  yoor  stook  and  their  keep  the  first  year,  viui  a  amaU 
ptofit  oyer.    Oo  on  witbont  change. 

Obound  Oats— SitAioNO  {IgnoramnU). — Gtoond  oats  are  not  [oatmeal,  but 
oata  ground  and  not  dreased.    Slaking  ia  mixing  witb  bot  water. 

HxM  Food.—"  A  Dozen HenM^  wiah  "■  Oy$ter  BheU "  woold  reyeal  the  food 
be  employs. 

DiSTZNODiSHiRO  PiTLLETS  FBOii  HsKS  {Breeder  of  Cochine). — ^Ton  pro- 
poimd  a  aueation  diiBealfe  to  answer.  It  is  easy  to  distingoiah  between  a 
poUet  and  a  hen,  but  a  fowl  twelve  monthB  old  is  not  a  pallet.  She  has,  U  of 
a  sitting  breed,  laid,  sat,  and  reared  her  chickens.  This  xnboh  is  certain — no 
pallet  has  larae  eoarse  scales  on  her  legs,  unless  she  is  suffering  from  ele- 
phantiasis. We  hate  never  Lad  a  spuned  Cochin  hen;  the  breed  is  not  sab- 
Jeet  to  each  an  am^ndage.  Dorkings,  Gteme,  Houdana  all  have  it  at  times, 
even  when  young,  but  we  have  not  met  with  it  ia  Ooohios.  We  shonli  not 
like  to  boT  such. 

Dabx  akd  Lxort  Brahmas  (Brittolian). — ^There  is  no  difference  in  the 
useful  properties  of  the  two  taceeida.  It  is  a  mere  diatinction  of  colour.  We 
cannot  as  readily  answer  your  next  qnestfon.  What  are  the  breeds  that  are 
best  to  make  the  oross-breds  t  and  what  is  your  object,  eggs  or  fowls  ?  If 
you  want  only  eg|p,  put  down  a  Spanish ;  if  fowls,  pat  down  a  Dorking.  In 
neither  case  woud  it  be  neoesaazy  to  put  an  expensive  bird.  We  are  enemiee 
to  all  crosses,  and  advise  you  to  get  some  good  pore  eggs  to  pat  under  some 
of  our  broody  hens.  Save  the  prodace  for  your  next  year'a  stodc,  and  get  zid 
of  your  eroaa-breda. 

Rats  m  IV>wx.-Hou8b  (I.  W.  IT.).— Tbagr  are  a  great  plague  la  afowl-hooae. 
We  keep  tile  floor  loond  the  wall  and  foondatlon  of  lam  loose  gravel  stonea; 
bat  beudes  that,  tbero  must  be  oontinnal  attention.  We  also  uep  a  oat  in 
oar  fowl-hooae  locked  in  eveiy  nk;ht.  If  she  does  nothing  else,  she  keeps  the 
rata  away.  We  lose  no  eon.  xou  must  not  imagine  our  immunity  arises 
irom  the  abeenoe  of  rats.  We  swarm  with  them,  aodflve  hondred  ware  killed 
from  one  tUk  within  a  qoaiter  of  a  mile. 

Ajuuxobicbht  of  Poultbt  Buir  (Xekm).— IVnrlsalKNiU  haifeaplaee  apaii 
to  sit  in.  We  put  all  oars  in  close  baaheta  eovered  at  top  with  wire  netting. 
Tkoa  they  aie  new  disturbed.  The  age  at  which  ehioksna  can  be  left  without 
their  mouMT  dmends  maoh  on  the  time  of  year.  Between  Hay  and  Septem- 
ber they  will  ahut  for  themselvee  at  six  or  aeven  weeks,  if  the  xip  in  which 
they  have  xooated  idth  the  hen  be  left  for  them  to  use  every  night,  and  be 
left  in  the  same  place.  Daring  soch  trying  weatiier  trom.  vaitt,  snow,  and 
eotting  winds  as  we  haive  had  of  late  ehiekens  are  better  under  cover,  bat  at 
the  end  of  this  month  we  shall  pot  all  out  of  doors.  The  grass  is  never  too 
damp  oaJeasit  is  slushy,  and  if  it  is  you  should  choose  eoother  place  for  the 
rip*  ^^  always  do  best  on  grass.  The  front  of  the  xip  should  be  dosed 
eveiy  night  for  some  weeks  to  come.  It  must  be  opened  as  soon  as  the  sun  is 
ap.  Till  the  weather  is  zncne  favourable  put  the  lums  with  their  rips  at  the 
door  of  your  house,  so  that  the  cbifikena  can  ran  oat.  If  th«y  hav«  no  grsas 
giv«  some  large  growing  sods.  Let  them  have  road  gdt.  Do  the  same  lor 
yoor  hens.  If  many  shell-less  eggs  are  laid,  inernaes  the  quantity  of  whole 
cam  for  a  dsy  or  .two,  and  see  that  the  brick  rubbish  contains  plenty  of  mortar 
and  old  *^"'^g"     It  is  veiy  often  only  a  tempocaiy  derangement  of  the  se- 


FaaxzLiiT  or  Duoxs'  Boos  (if,  H.).— The  fertility  of  the  eggs  will  depend 
on  the  depth  of  the  tank.  The  siae  is  immaterial,  bat  it  should  not  be  less 
than  18  inehes  deep;  2  feet  will  be  better.  A,  bread-pan  or  a  waahing-tub 
sank  to  the  level  of  the  ground  vdlU  answer  eveiy  poipoee;  bat  fSJUag  the 
depth  we  have  named,  the  gardener  ia  xi|^ 

Bbabka  Hbn  Tumoubbd  (Jn^iiiw).— The  peobaliUlty  is  It  is  a  cheesy 
tumoor,  and  the  longer  it  remains  the  harder  it  will  get.  It  is  more  than 
likely  it  prevents  the  hsn  from  laying,  and  that  woald  cause  her  to  walk  with 
tail  on  the  mroond.  Take  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  cut  off  the  ffthara  all 
round;  rub  the  naked  spot  with  oil.  Put  your  thumb  and  finger  at  the 
bottom  of  the  swelling;  it  will  sometimes  burst  through  the  skin.  If  It  will 
not,  take  a  sharp  knifo  and  eat  it  aoroas,  squeese  it  at  the  bott(Wi  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  will  come  out  deen.  Waah  the  wound  oat  with  aina  and  water. 
Sew  up  tha  eot  with  two  distinct  stitchea  or  more  if  neoeesaiy*  and  rob  sofi- 
dent  graaae  on  it  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air.  She  will  soon  get  xid  of  her 
tonnents,  but  it  will  be  an  assistance  to  her  if  you  rub  some  oU  under  her 
whig  dose  to  the  body,  at  the  baek  off  her  head,  and  along  her  baekbone. 

DoBxiNo  Cock's  Cokb  Woumdbd  (/.  M.).—!!  the  comb  waa  an  aprigfat 
one  before,  waa  only  outwardly  damaged,  and  is  properly  and  thoroughly 
healed,  it  is  probable  it  lops  for  want  of  condition.  If  it  be  flacdd  there  is 
no  doubt  that  ia  the  cause.  He  waa  mobabfy  ahat  up  during  treatment,  and 
has  lost  health.  Give  him  a  run  to  nimself ,  or  If  tnat  be  mconvenient  get 
aome  cottager  who  has  no  fowls  of  his  own,  and  who  has  a  good  ron,  to  wuk 
him.    He  will  doaMleas  some  roand. 

HAXBVBaRs  or  LDoran  Spacb  (Eamburffh  Braedtr).  •»  16a  asj  keep 
two  cocks  and  el«^  hens,  bat  you  most  letthem  ail  ran  together.  Yoo  must 
do  it,  besaase  by  your  propoaed  aizangement  you  will  keqp  on  at  a  aee-eaw. 
Improved  on  Monday  1^  the  41-feet  ran,  detezioxated  on  Tueeday  by  being 
restricted  to  8  feet,  you  wiU  make  no  progress  If  yon  find  you  cannot  keep 
two  cocks  together,  let  all  the  hens  run,  but  the  cooks  only  on  alternate  d«^ 
dose  confinement  ia  vexy  tiying  to  Hambuighs. 

Jacobin  with  Swollbx  Bbbast  a2Ii>  Ybxt  (A  BuJb9eriher).-^'Moe/t  likely 
it  is  a  gathering,  and  before  you  read  theee  lines,  matter  has  fonned  and  the 
place  hise  been  opened  by  you.  Poedbly  it  arose  from  a  taraiss  in  the  long 
Joocneiy  yoa  mennon.    If  a  bad  case  yoor  bird  will  diSb 

BBABnca  PmusAiirs  (J.  JB.)/— Toar  letter  would  be  a  good 
for  the' 


HrvM  (jr.  /.).— It  is  qoitelmposalfalefor  OS  to  ondsrtaks  the 
If  yon  showed  a  drawing  of  any  wooden  hite  yoa  prefer  tea 
ootfbt  to  make  yoa  one. 
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LxouBiAN  Bbbs  (N:  8.  S.).~Ita]lan  and  Liguxian  beea  are  the  same.  AH 
things  being  equal,  we  oondder  Liguxian  to  be  superior  to  the  black  bees.  IS 
would  be  of  little  advaaitage  to  you  to  obtain  a  stock  of  Oiem  in  a  cmmmon 
straw  hive  unless  yoa  use  loose-frame  or  bar  hives,  ^and  could  raise  queen* 
artifldally.  For  particulars  as  to  price,  &c  ,apply  dther  to  Mr.  A.  Nd^ihoax. 
149,  Begent  Street,  London,  or  to  Mr.  Pettitt. 


HETEOBOLOGIOAL  OBSSBVATIONS , 
Oamdbii  Squabb,  Lonboh. 
Lat.  61"  82*  40*  N. ;  Long.  0**  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Datb. 

A.1U 

1878. 
March. 

Inches. 
99.883 
».6(n 

89.796 
29.889 
89.818 
89.68i 
29.8iO 

Hygrome- 

P 

Ja- 

41.1 
405 
89.5 
898 
48.4 
41.0 

Dry. 

Wet. 

We.  12 
Th.  IS 
Frt.  U 
Sat.  15 
Son  16 
Mo.  17 
Tn.  18 

deg. 
88.8 
8S.8 
88.1 
40.4 
87.4 
88.4 
40.8 

87.7 

84.8 
81.8 
86.1 

86.a 

87.0 

4a4 

86.4 

N.W. 

N. 

E. 
N.E. 
SB. 
8.W. 
N.E. 

Meane 

S9.788 

40.5 

Df  THX  DAT. 


Shade  Tem- 

peratore. 

Max. 

Min. 

deg. 
47.0 

Si' 

44.4 

88.7 

48.8 

99.9 

43.8 

8S.5 

48.0 

84.9 

480 

86.6 

47.S 

86.0 

46.8 

88.4 

Radiattnn 
Temperatore 


In 


I 


On 


deg. 
9LJ 
88.1 
65.9 
66.8 
48J) 
8L1 
6iJ 


7L0 


deg. 
88.1 
88.9 
96.8 
99.4 
88.4 
88.8 
85.0 


88.4 


0.180 


BEMABES. 

12th.— Some  diowen,  bat  nearly  aU  the  early  part  of  the  day  fine  and  brii^ 
18th. — Snow  in  the  eeri^  morning;  ilneday;  radier  thick  in  the  evening; 

ver  V  bright  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
14th.— White  frost  in  morning ;  fine,  and  occasionally  veiy  bright  till  1 

9  and  8  p.m.,  when  it  douded  over,  but  no  ram. 
IMh.— Lanar  halo  at  1.46  A.M.,  fair  but  cold,  and  not  quite  aa  hri^t  aa  onChe 

nreviona  day,  though  very  fine  in  the  early  morning. 
16th.— fiain  in  morning;  fine  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  rain  at  Iniwrala  aftflr 

8  p.x. :  rather  heavy  in  the  evening. 
17th.— Fair  all  day,  and  occasionally  bright,  thooc^  rather  cold;  a  whistling 

wind  commencing  about  9  am, 
18th.— Bather  dull  eariy,  and  not  partioalarly  brl^t  at  any  time,  bat ' 

a  whole  a  pleasant  day. 
Temperatore  nearly  BP  colder  than  last  week;  the  sun  oeeaaianaOy 
bright,  bat  not  for  a  aafflcient  thne  to  warm  the  air,  coonteract  the  ea 
influence  of  the  easterlr  winds,  or  disdpate  the  cloud-curtain  iriiieli  ha* 
long  zested  over  these  islands.— G.  J.  Smoars. 


007B1TT  OABDEN  MABKZT.^Maxok  19. 

Ihpobts  and  home-grown  produce  are  Just  about  sui&dent  for 
quiremonts.    Oood  A^es  of  all  sorts  are  now  becoming  vety  scr 
American  varieties  are  decaying  rapidly.    A  quantity  has  lately  _ 
in  veiy  bad  condition.    Cornish  BroeooUa  are  still  coming  ymj 
remain  at  former  prices. 


scarce,  and  tfaa 


.     .  i-d.    a. 

Apples Ideve  8  otoi 

Apricote dos.  0 

Oherriee nerlb.  0 

Oheelnmte bushel  19 

Gurrants |  sieve   0 

Black do.  0 

Fige ...doa.  0 

n&Mrta lb. 

^    Cobs lb. 

Oooseberries quart 

drapes,  hethouse lb. 

Lemons 9*100 

Melons 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ArttfChokee. doo. 

Asparagna ^100 

Krench  

Beans,  Kidney V109 

Beet,  Bed doa. 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage  doa. 

Gapdcnms .....yiOO 

Oarrote bnadi 

Cauliflower doa. 

Cdery bundle 

Coleworts..  doa. 


0 
9 

0 
8 
6 
0 


■.d.   s.  d. 

8   0to6  0 
0   10 


0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

14 

10 

0 


muzT. 
d. 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Mulberries Vlb.  0 

NectariuM dos.  0 

Orangee V108  4 

Peaonea doa.  0 

Pears,  kitchen dos.  1 

deesert dos.  8 

PineApplee lb.  6 

Plums ideve  0 

Qnlnces doa.  0 

Baspberries lb.  0 

Btrawbeniee   worn.  1 

Walnuta.... bushd  16 

ditto VIOO  i 


d.    ■.« 

OtoO  0 

0     0  a 

10  0 

0  0 

8  0 

IS  O 

10  a 

0   0 
0   0 

0  0 

fl   0 
10    0 

fl  t 


0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


Sttdive doa. 

Feand bunch 

Oarlie Ih. 

Berba bunch 

Horseradlah bundle 

Leeks bunch 

doa 


6 

IS 

I 
1 
0 

1 

0 
0 
9 
1 
9 
X 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
1 


0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
• 
0 

6 

• 
0 
0 
8 

6 

8 
0 
8 
0 


80 
8 
8 

1 
1 

0 
0 

4 
9 
4 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
9 


...».••  pottle 
Mustard  A  Oresa..pannet 
Onions V*  Dushel 

pickUng quart 

Paraley  per  doa.  bnnehea 

Parsaipa...... doa. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes.... bushd 

Kidney do. 

Bound do. 

Radiahee..  dos.bunehee 

Bhabarb bundle 

Salaafy vbnndle 

Savoys. dos. 

Sooraonera....  tp* bundle 

Bea-kale baakst 

ShsJlota lb. 

Sjpinach bushel 

Tomatoes ....doa. 

Turnips bunoh 

Vegetable  Marrowa 


■rd.       ■.« 

0   0tel   0 
fl     0   0 


0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
8 

4 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

8 
1 
1 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 

8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
8 
0 
8 
0 


s: 

4    0 

1    • 

*?5 

0  0 

0  0 

1  • 
1  0 
I  t 
8  0 
1  • 
fl  • 
0  • 
8  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


POULTBY  MABKET.— ICaboh  19. 

Wa  have  a  veiy  about  aimply,  and  pricea  are  in  conseqoenee  above  tha 
average.  Doubtlees  from  the  unfavourable  weather  good  poultiy  wiU  he 
scarce  for  a  time. 


a.  d.     a.  d. 

LamsFeiHe 6  0  to  6   8 

Smaller  ditto 4  0      6  0 

Ghiofcena 8   6      4   0 

Oeeee 7   0      8  0 

Guinea  Fiowia 8  8      8  6 

Dnoklinga  4  0^46 


BabUis 


Wild  ditto  0 


f.  d.  a.  d. 
0  0tO0  0 
0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0 
16  10 
8       010 


••••.••• 


....•«..    0  10       10 


Uarch  37,  1873.  ] 
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w 

WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

of        of 
Month  WMk. 

ICABGH  27— APRIL  2. 1878. 

ATerage  Tempera- 
ture near  London. 

Rain  in 
IS  years. 

San 
Bises. 

Snn 
Sets. 

Moon 

Elaes. 

Moon 
Sets. 

IToon'a'    ^lOOk    ,  DST 

27 
2B 
89 
80 
81 
1 
2 

Th 
F 

8 

Sim 
M 
Tw 
W 

Meeting  of  BayaJi  Society,  8J0  p.x. 

6  St7in>AT  m  Lnrr. 

Meeting  of  Zoologieal  fkxnety,  8.80  p.m. 
Boyal  Hortieoltoral  Soeiety,  Show,  Committee, 

[and  General  Meetings. 

Day. 

54.1 

68.0 

68.7 

68.7 

56.8 

60.0 

67^ 

Nicht. 

84.0 
88.4 
84.8 
88.9 
84.4 
86.7 

Mean. 
44.1 
4&6 
48.6 
44.0 
44.6 
44.7 
46.9 

Dajs. 

17 
18 
19 
18 
21 
21 

m.     h. 
46af6 
46     6 
44      6 
41      5 
89      5 
87      6 
84      6 

m.     b. 
28af6 
24      6 
£6      6 

28  6 

29  6 
81      6 
88      6 

m.     h. 
64af5 
11      6 
26      6 
48      6 
2      7 
85      7 
64      7 

m.    h. 
06      4 
86      6 
52      7 
17      9 
41    10 
mom. 
1      0 

• 

1 

2 
8 

4 
5 

m.   s. 
0    28 
6      6 
4    47 
4    2B 
4    10 
8    62 
8    84 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 

From  obflomitoM  Ukea  nmx  London  dnring  f orty-threo  yoan,  th«  ftrcnge  day  tomponttnre  of  the  veek  !•  64.7° :  and  Its  nighfc  temptntue 
84.4".    Tho  gnatoifc  beat  was  76°,  on  the  27tb,  1880 ;  and  the  lovast  eold  16p,  oo  the  lat,  188&    The  greatest  fall  of  rain  m  1.19  indh. 

A  SELECTION    OF   PLANTS   FOR    THE  WALLS 
AND  ROOFS  OF  GLASS  HOUSES.— No.  1. 

S  inqiiiiies  are  freqaently  made  for  plants 
Boitable  for  the  deooratioii  of  the  walls  and 
roofe  of  glass  houses,  the  following  paper 
npon  the  enbject  may  be  fonnd  nsefol,  espe- 
cially as  it  includes  a  list  of  plants  which 
from  experience  can  be  safely  recommended. 
My  list  is  not  put  forward  as  a  complete 
one,  for  it  does  not  include  many  choice 
plants  that  are  at  places  grown  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  which  require,  perhaps,  more  than 
ordinary  skill  in  their  cultivation ;  my  object  is  to  give  a 
list  from  which  plants  maybe  selected  that  are  individually 
inexpensive,  easy  to  cultivate,  and  likely  to  afford  a  large 
supply  of  cut  flowers,  as  well  as  to  give  general  satisfac- 
tion. I  purpose  dividing  the  list  into  two  parts,  one  for 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  the  other  for  the 
stove,  and  with  each  plant  mentioned  I  will  give  a  few 
culturiJ  remarks. 

Before  I  proceed  farther  I  ought  to  observe,  that  in 
order  to  secure  perfection  of  growth  and  development  of 
abundance  of  both  flowers  and  healthy  foliage,  most  if 
not  all  the  plants  should  be  planted  out  in  the  borders  of 
the  house.  I  say  witii  ihe  greatest  confidence,  that  un- 
less such  a  provision  be  made  disappointment  wiU  most 
likely  be  the  restdt.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
handsome  and  elaborate  greenhouses,  conservatories,  or 
stoves  where  a  healthy  lot  of  climbing  plants  would  be 
the  greatest  ornament,  and  yet  there  is  no  provision  for 
growing  tiie  plants  except  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  and  this 
mode  is  seldom,  if  ever,  satisfactory.  In  these  vessels 
there  is  not  enough  of  root  room  to  enable  the  plants  to 
cover  their  allotted  space,  and  at  the  same  time  present 
an  ornamental  appearance ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  compari- 
son between  the  two  modes  of  growing  these  plants. 

None  of  the  plants  I  mention  require  any  very  com- 
plicated mixtures  of  soil,  neither  is  there  any  occasion 
for  a  great  depth  of  it — probably  18  inches  or  2  feet  will 
suffice.  There  must,  however,  be  an  abtmdance  of  drain- 
age beneath  it  as  a  provision  against  stagnant  water  about 
the  roots.  I  have  generally  found  that  a  top-dressing  of 
soil  in  the  spring  is  far  more  serviceable  to  these  plants 
than  a  greater  depth  of  boU  than  mentioned  above.  A 
deep  soil  is  pretty  sure  to  become  soured  and  soddened 
from  the  repeated  applications  of  water,  and  will  conse- 
quently stand  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  a  shallow 
one. 

Again,  in  making  the  borders  for  climbing  plants  it  is 
advised  by  some  practitioners  to  aUot  a  certain  space  to 
the  roots  of  each  plant  by  forming  brick  partitions.  I 
am  not  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this,  because  most 
or  all  of  the  plants  I  shall  name  will  thrive  exceedingly 
well  in  one  uniform  mixture  of  soil  throughout  &e 
border ;  but  if  Orange  trees.  Camellias,  tree  Ferns,  Palms, 
or  any  other  choice  plants  are  to  be  planted  in  the  border, 
by  all  means  let  these  have  separate  compartments; 
they  can  then  be  removed  at  any  time  without  injxny  to 
Mo.  aas.— Vol.  XXIV.,  vtw  SBusf, 


their  neighbours,  and  the  vigorous  roots  of  the  climbers 
will  be  confined  to  the  border  proper. 

Taking  the  first  division  of  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
climbers,  a  suitable  soil  for  them  is  one-half  ttzrfy  or  fibry 
loam,  not  chopped  fine — it  should  not  be  a  heavy  clayey 
loam — one-foiuih  of  fibrous  peat,  sandy  if  possible  (this 
should  also  be  worked-up  coarse),  and  the  remainder  may 
be  equal  parts  of  well-decayed  leaf  mould  and  dried  cow 
manure  uiat  has  been  under  cover  twelve  months.  Mix 
all  well  together,  and  as 'this  mixture  will  probably  be  in 
the  border  a  long  time  without  being  renewed,  a  quantity 
of  broken  potsherds  and  charcoal  nibs  should  be  mixed 
with  it  in  order  to  keep  the  soil  open. 

Bhyncho8permum  jasminoides  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  plants.  It  is  an  evergreen  climber  suitable 
for  either  training  upon  pillars  or  spreading  under  the 
glass  roof  or  rafters,  out  it  is  not  so  much  at  home  on 
a  wall.  It  is  a  free-bloomer,  and  its  white  flowers  are 
abtmdant  and  very  frttgrant.  In  an  intermediate  tempe- 
rature it  flowers  from  May  to  July.  It  should  be  kept 
dry  at  the  roots  during  the  winter,  and  should  have  an 
abundance  of  water  when  in  growth  and  flower. 

Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Marechal  Niel  Boses  wherever 
planted  are  sure  to  become  favourites.  They  grow  vigor- 
ously and  flower  freely  in  April  and  May,  at  which  time 
they  are  especially  valuable  for  vases,  &c.  They  will 
flower  more  or  less  throughout  the  summer,  but  for 
spring-flowering  the  growth  should  be  previously  well 
ripened  and  pruned  back  to  a  reasonable  length,  and  if 
in  a  proper  state  of  health,  nearly  every  bud  left  will 

E reduce  a  flower.  Give  them  rest  in  winter  by  with- 
olding  water  and  admitting  plenty  of  air. 

Cohosa  soandens  and  scandena  variegata. — ^These  two 
plants  will  cover  a  very  large  space ;  the  latter  is  the  better 
for  general  purposes.  They  are  particularly  suitable  for 
domes  of  hjurge  conservatories,  and  they  are  ornamental 
all  through  tneyear.  They  require  frequent  shortening 
and  thinning  of  the  shoots,  and  plenty  of  water  when 
growing ;  the  flowers  are  insignificant. 

Tacsonia  Van-Volxemi, — This  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  handsomest  climbers  ever  introduced.  It  will  cover 
a  large  space,  and  is  most  at  home  trained  under  the  roof 
of  the  house,  where  its  branches  and  flowers  hang  sus- 
pended. Like  the  Cobaeas,  it  requires  a  frequent  thinning 
of  shoots,  so  as  to  produce  young  growth  from  which  its 
flowers  spring,  and  m  other  respects  it  should  have  similAir 
treatment.    It  will  flower  for  months. 

Fuc?i8ias, — Of  these,  Venus  de  Medici  amonff  light 
varieties,  and  Black  Prince,  Souvenir  de  CluswicK,  and 
Carolina  among  dark  kinds,  are,  I  think,  the  best  for  the 
purpose  when  trained  up  the  rafters  or  upon  pillars. 
Started  from  the  bottom  with  a  single  stem,  and  allowed 
to  branch  out  when  necessary,  they  will  flower  more  or  less 
throughout  the  summer,  and  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  plant  that  I  know.  In  such  a  position  they  become 
sub-evergreen,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  inteiiere  with 
their  flowering,  which  commences  in  February.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  other  plants  that  afford  such  a  quan- 
tity of  cut  blooms.    Dry  them  off,  both  root  and  branch, 

Na  lt78.— Vol.  XLIX.,  Old  Sbkiss. 
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in  antamn,  afterwards  thin-oat  and  shorten  the  shoots  to  pro- 
mote fresh  growth.    They  are  not  snitable  for  walls. 

Mandevillia  suaveolena  prodaoes  in  clnsters  a  Teiy  sweet- 
seented,  white,  hell-shaped  flower,  and  is  suitable  for  a  oool 
greenhouse,  being  hardier  than  some  of  the  preceding.  It  will 
answer  for  coyeriDg  pillars,  rafters,  or  for  spreading  over  a 
portion  of  the  roof ;  in  either  of  these  positions  it  is,  perhaps, 
more  subject  to  red  spider  and  thrips  than  any  other  plant 
similarly  situated.  It  requires  to  be  frequently  fumigated  and 
syringed,  and  must  haye  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots ;  for  in 
its  season  it  is  a  yeiy  fast-growing  plant.  I  am  sorry  such  a 
desirable  plant  is  not  more  oultiyated.  I  belieye  many  haye 
discarded  the  plant  because  it  does  liot  succeed  yery  well  in  a 
pot.  I  haye  seen  it  thriying  out  of  doors  on  a  south  wall  at 
Battle  Abbey  in  Sussex  and  other  places.  In  such  positions 
it  become  deciduous,  and  requires  mattiug-up  in  winter.  Under 
glass  the  plant  should  be  kept  dryish  at  the  root  in  autumn 
and  winter,  and  afterwards  be  moderately  pruned  before  it 
commences  to  grow. — Thomas  Becobd. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Mabcr  26th. 

A  Speciax  General  Meetiueof  this  Society  was  held  yesterday 
(Wednesday),  in  the  Council-room  of  the  Society,  South  Ken- 
■in^ltoD,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  certain  new  bye>law8, 
which  haye  been  approyed  of  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  at  a 
meeting  held  by  them  on  the  11th  inst. ;  the  object  of  the  new 
|>ye-lawB  being  to  enable  all  Fellows  of  the  Society  to  yote  by 
proxy,  and  to  make  proyieion  for  the  resignation  of  the  Council. 
There  was  a  yery  numerous  attendance  of  Fellows,  including 
many  ladies^  and  the  greatest  excitement  preyailed  throughout 
the  proceedmgs. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saundebs,  who  said  he  was 
suffering  from  hoarseness,  in  consequence  of  haying  had  to 
attend  rpublic  meeting  elsewhere  in  the  morning,  the  chair  was 
occupiea  by  Lobd  AxntED  Chuachill. 

Sir  C.  Lindsay  expressed  a  wish,  before  the  formal  business 
of  the  meeting  was  proceeded  with,  to  ask  whether  Mr.  George 
F.  Wilson  intended  to  use  the  proxies  he  had  obtained  by  the 
following  letter,  which  had  been  sent  to  a  yery  large  number  of 
ladies  [hear,  hear.]  The  letter  did  not  fairly  state  the  whole 
facts  of  the  case,  and  for  that  reason  these  proxies  ought  not  to 
used  [loud  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear,"  "  Question,  question."]  Now 
Mr.  Wilson  was  committed  to  aU  the  acts  of  the  Council  [hear, 
hear],  for  he  only  resigned  on  the  11th  February,  1878.  The 
letter,  which  will  be  found  at  page  259^  was  then  read. 

The  ChaTRman  (after  some  interruption)  said :  I  think  we  had 
better  proceed  at  once  to  the  question  before  the  meeting.  I 
can  assure  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  acted  entirely  upon 
his  own  responsibility  in  this  matter.  We  haye  had  no  sort  of 
communication  with  nim  whateyer  on  the  subiect,  and  I  need 
hardly  say  that  any  priyate  member  has  a  right  to  do  what 
he  likes. 

A  Fellow. — ^It  appears  that  the  date  of  Mr.  Wilson's  letter  was 
anterior  to  the  date  of  the  notice  from  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners. The  letter  from  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  I  find, 
is  dated  the  8th  February. 

Mr.  Wilson  said,  I  beg  to  giye  a  distinct  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  has  been  put  to  me — ^I  shall  most  assuredly  use  aU 
the  numerous  proxies  that  haye  been  entrusted  to  me  by  the 
}»dj  Fellows.  I  also  wish  to  add  that  I  haye  a  riffht  to  oom- 
pUun  of  a  letter  of  mine  which  has  been  published  in  the 
Zhtrdenera*  Chronicle,  in  which  a  number  of  words  were  inserted 
which  I  neyer  used,  which  were  intended  to  make  out  that  I 
denied  beinff  a  member  of  the  Council  [hear,  hear].  My  words 
were,  and  I  haye  them  here,  'As  an  old  member,  though  not  of 
the  present  Council.'  I  was  most  careful  in  my  wor£.  and  I 
most  distinctiy  deny  oyer  haying  asked  the  lady  Fellows  to 
yote,  but  I  said,  '  llie  bye-laws  of  this  Society  permit  you  to 
Tote  by  proxy.'  For  the  part  I  haye  taken  I  can  assure  the 
meeting  that  1  haye  been  thanked  by  numbers  of  ladies. 

A  Fellow. — ^A  most  dishonourable  transaction  [hear,  hear, 
no.  no,  and  interruption]. 

Mr.  O.  £.  Blenxins. — I  rise  to  order.  Mr.  Lindsay  has  no 
Tight  to  make  such  a  statement  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
It  ought  to  come  before  the  meetingproperly  [hearj. 

The  Assist ant-Sbcretabt  (Mr.  Kichards),  then  read  the  ad- 
Tertisement  from  the  Timet  of  Saturday  the  15th  of  March, 
oontaining  a  copy  of  the  new  bye-laws. 

The  CHAiBifAN  then  said  he  found  himself  in  a  peculiar,  and 
to  him  somewhat  difficult  position,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  had 
time  to  put  his  thoughts  mto  order,  as  he  should  like  to  haye 
done.  He  joined  the  Society  at  a  yery  recent  period,  as  they 
all  knew,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  when  the  meet- 
ing took  place  on  the  11th  %f  February  he  purposely  abstained 
from  attending,  knowing  that  his  election  was  to  come  under 
oonsideration.    He  was  aware  of  the  letter  from  the  Commis- 


sioners making  certain  propositions  to  the  Council,  and  his  first 
impression  was  that  it  was  their  duty  to  reject  them.  Since 
then  he  had  idtered  his  opinion  on  that  point,  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause a  subsequent  letter  had  been  receiyed  from  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  which  they  entireljr  withdrew  their  original  pro- 
IK>sals,  and  made  suggestions  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
posed arrangements  between  them  and  the  Coxmcil [hear, hear]. 
That  letter  haying  been  withdrawn,  there  was  nothing  to  preyent 
Viim  from  acting  with  the  meeting  on  the  present  occasion. 
Looking  at  the  difficulties  and  intricacies  of  the  matter,  he  had 
since  changed  his  opinions  strongly  in  fayour  of  the  poUcy  pro- 
posed to  be  adopted  by  the  Council  [hear,  hear].  That  policy 
was  one  of  conciliation  with  the  Commissioners.  The  Socie^ 
iiad  found  that  ito  financial  position  was  such  that  it  was  not 
capable  of  making  that  strong  and  independent  moyement  on 
its  own  behalf  which  some  of  its  members  had  adyocated.  His 
opinion  was  that  they  had  better  under  all  ciroumstances  act 
harmoniously  with  the  Commissioners'  proposals  [hear,  hear, 
and  oh,  oh].  They  were,  according  to  their  original  proposi- 
tion, to  receiye  from  tiie  Commissioners  £2400  a-year,  wnich 
would  in  aU  probability  haye  been  paid  back  again  as  rent ;  £2000 
towards  the  extinction  of  the  debenture  debt,  and  a  sum  which 
would  amount  to  JBIOOO  a-year  for  the  sale  of  season  tickets,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  J95400,  and  he  took  it  that  would  haye  been  a  binding 
agreement  for  the  entire  term.  By  that  means  they  would  haye 
found  their  rent  would  haye  been  paid,  and  eyentually  they 
would  haye  had  £2000  a-year  to  expend  upon  the  gardens.  That 
would  haye  been  the  result  had  they  adopted  the  propositions  of 
the  Council.  Now  it  miffht  be  thought  that,  whilst  giying  up 
tins  sum,  they  had  excluded  the  Exhibition  pubUc  from  their 
gardens,  but  he  was  mistaken  if  it  did  not  turn  out  that  in  this 
they  were  counting  without  their  host.  ^  These  were  the  financial 
adyantages  submitted  to  them,  and  which  were  withdrawn  upon 
the  letter  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Council,  which  was  read 
at  the  second  meeting  on  the  18th  of  February.  But  the  meet- 
ing, led  by  the  eloquence  of  the  honourable  Baronet,  proceeded, 
when  tiiere  was  no  question  before  them,  to  propose  a  yote  of 
censure  upon  the  Council  for  haying  submitted  these  proposi- 
tions to  the  members  [No,  no,  no.  and  hear,  hear].  I  can 
understand  on  no  other  ground  could  you  haye  wished  to  pass 
that  resolution. 

Sir  A.  Sladb.— It  was  the  non-adoption  of  the  Report  [hear, 
hear,  and  applause]. 

The  Chaibman.— That  is  tantamount  to  a  yote  of  censure  upon 
the  Council,  and  the  Society  loses  the  whole  of  the  financial 
benefits  which  would  haye  accrued  to  them ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
yery  doubtful  whether  you  haye  not  excluded  the  whole  of  the 
public  [hurrah,  and  hear,  hear].  The  CouncU  felt  that  they 
were  pledged  to  resignation  by  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  who  filled 
the  chair  at  the  first  meelmg.  They  therefore,  somewhat 
hastily,  came  to  the  condusioft  that  it  would  be  prudent  for 
them  to  resign  their  seats.  They  did  this  without  examining 
fully  into  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society ;  and  the  result  was.  th^ 
found  that  as  soon  as  they  had  done  that,  there  were  legal  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  which  could  only  be  got  oyer  by  submitting  a 
new  series  of  bye-laws  to  the  Society.  By  doing  this  they  had 
done  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  giye  the  Fellows  the  means 
of  legally  dismissing  them  if  they  determined  so  to  do,  and 
electing  others  to  fill  their  posts.  They  had  used  no  sort  of 
means  whateyer  to  obtain  a  single  yote,  either  one  way  or  the 
other  [cries  of  oh,  oh,  and  hear,  hear] .  He  did  not  belieye  that 
a  single  member  had  canyassed  for  a  single  yote  [renewed  ones 
of  oh,  oh,  and  order].  The  question  before  them  was  the  adop- 
tion or  non-adoption  of  the  resolutions,  and  it  therefore  became 
his  duty  to  put  tiiem  to  the  meeting  teriatim.  The  fint  reso- 
lution was  as  follows : — 

**h  Theextotinff  ligrd-laws  of  ibe  Bodety  munberad  68  and 9 an iMnligr 
nvolwd  and  repeaud,  and  the  toUoving  bye-lawi  ar«  sabatitaUd  in  tha  plaee 
of  " 


Mr.  LncDSAT  said  that  as  the  Council  proposed  to  take  the 

fropositions  eeriatim  instead  of  as  a  whole,  his  resolution  would 
e  that  **  68  and  "  in  that  resolution  be  struck  out.  It  would 
saye  ^i^n  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  he  criticised  what  the  Chair- 
man had  said,  rather  than  giye  them  the  history  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, which  he  had  intended  to  do  [hear,  hear],  and  he  nad 
to  thank  tiie  noble  Chairman  for  haying  thus  facilitated  his 
work.  It  appeared  that  oh  reflection  the  Chairman  entirely  en- 
dorsed the  policy  of  the  Council,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  inyoWe  him  and  the  Council  in  a 
common  condemnation^  which  it  was  their  desire  to  do  [hear, 
hear].  It  would  be  within  their  recollection  that  the  ciroum- 
stances which  had  led  to  these  proceedings  was  that  at  the  last 
Annual  Meeting  the  yote  for  the  non-aaoption  of  the  Beport 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eighty-six  to  fourteen.  The  Chair- 
man then  stated  that  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  the 
Council  to  taJce  any  other  step  than  that  of  resigning,  in  which 
he  entirely  concurred.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  it  had  resulted 
in  tiie  most  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  Society,  because 
the  Chairman  dissolyed  thh  meeting  instead  of  adjourning  it 
As  soon  as  that  meeting  was  oyer  the  Council  held  a  meeting« 
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«fc  which  they  pMsed  a  resoltiiion  that  they  had  resigned.  In 
ooneeqoenoe  oi  that  resolntton  Sir  Alfred  Slade  oommonicated 
with  Bome  other  gentlemen  with  the  Tiew  of  forming  another 
Coxmoil,  and  after  certain  negotiations  the  Conncil  aaked  them  to 
wait  npon  them,  which  they  did,  and  the  statements  then  made 
were  of  such  orerwhehning  importance,  that  he  could  not  pass 
them  by  without  notice  [hear,  hear].  They  began  by  asking  if 
they  could  suAgest  any  way  by  which  the  Council  could  escape 
from  their  dimculty.  A  more  extraordinary  question  he  had 
neyer  heard  proposed  [hear,  and  confusion].  Now  the  Council 
were  in  this  dilemma,  that  when  they  dissolved  the  meeting  they 
either  knew  that  they  had  the  power  to  adjourn,  or  they  did  not, 
and  if  they  did,  their  conduct  was  dishonourable  in  adjourning 
and  not  dissolying  the  meeting.  We  suggested  to  them  that  they 
ought  to  be  responsible  for  their  accounts,  and  they  made  the  ex- 
traordinary statement  that  they  were  not  answerable  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Society's  funds  [cheers  and  counter  cheers] . 
Just  imagine,  they  were  not  responsible  for  one  penny  they 
spent !  [great  laughter] .  Then  they  arriyed  at  another  dilemma 
—namely,  that  by  a  mistake  of  their's  the  sum  of  JE9dl  had 
been  applied  to  a  wrong  puipose.  Their  contention  seemed  to 
he  that  they  were  not  answerable  for  their  accounts.  If  that 
were  so,  it  was,  indeed,  a  difficult  thing  to  have  confidence  in  a 
hody  possessing  such  enormous  irresponsible  powers  [cheers 
and  counter  cheers].  The  Council  had  frittered  away  five 
weeks  of  the  Socie^'s  time  in  making  the  most  abommable 
hye-laws  that  eyer  were  framed  [cheers  and  counter  cheers]. 
He  desired  to  say  that  they  were  only  there  to  deal  with  the 
Council  as  a  body,  and  not  as  single  gentlemen.  If  they  had 
thought  it  desirable  to  go  out  as  a  oody  there  would  haye  been 
BO  noise,  and  aU  irritation  on  the  subject  would  haye  been  spared 

«n  both  sides,  and  though  Mr.  Wilson [interruption]. 

The  Chaibman. — ^I  must  request  you  not  to  enter  into  any- 
thing not  before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Lindsay. — ^If  it  is  necessary  to  charge  any  one  man  with 
haying  failed  in  his  duty,  it  was  the  Secretary  who  had  pro- 
mised to  resign  [hear  hear],  and  he  considerea  the  conduct  of 
tiie  Secretary  in  holding  a  correspondence  between  his  right 
and  his  left  hand  was  an  insult  to  the  Society  as  long  as  he  sat 
in  his  chair  [applause  and  uproar].  He  had  stated  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  the  faults  of  the  Council,  and  it  appeared  to  him 
that  they  only  existed  as  a  Council  by  sufferance,  to  carry  on 
the  existing  routine  business  of  the  Society,  and  had  no  power 
whatever  to  legislate  on  its  behalf  [applause  and  counter  ap- 
plause]. His  opinion  and  that  of  the  party  with  whom  he 
acted  was,  that  tne  Council  were  under  the  sway  of  persons  of 
Cpigantic  influence  as  Commissioners  [cheers  and  ironical  cheers] , 
smd  that  they  were  under  the  impression  that  the  Society  was 
inaolyent  when  it  was  in  a  solvent  state,  and  it  was  their  duty 
to  protest  ico3t  emphatical'y  against  any  such  conclusion.  He 
had  heard  that  the  Council  had  conceded  part  of  the  land  to  Her 
ICajesty's  Commissioners,  and  if  so  they  had  acted  ultra  viretf 
and  the  transaction  must  be  repudiated,  for  they  had  no  right  to 
harter  away  property  belonging  to  the  Society  without  its  con- 
sent [renewea  applause],  and  any  such  arrangement  must  be 
ratified  bv  a  general  meeting  before  it  could  be  carried  into 
effect.  If  the  Council,  acting  on  their  own  responsibility,  could 
bargain  away  one  part  of  the  Society's  property,  why  not  every- 
ihing  ? .  The  thing  would  be  absurd  [cheers].  There  might  be 
perhaps  some  arrangements  between  the  Council  and  the  Com- 
missioners, but  they  certainly  had  not  appeared  in  any  paper 
te  which  that  Socidty  had  access  [hear],  and  he  could  only  re- 
peat that  if  sach  were  the  case  it  was  a  most  unwarrantable 
prooeeding.  The  way  in  which  they  had  carried  on  the  affairs 
bad  not  been  satisfactory  he  believed  to  a  single  member,  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  their  efforto  had  been 
properly  directed  they  would  have  been  in  a  much  more  satisfac- 
iary  position  [applause].  The  Council  had  proved  themselves 
unable  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  Society  to  a  prosperous  issue, 
and  he  wished  to  impress  upon  the  Fellows  present  ue  necessity 
of  their  voting  against  the  pro^ition  before  the  meetinff,  and 
passing  a  final  resolution  unammously  which  would  enable  the 
Council  to  resign. 

General  Soott  said  he  durst  say  they  had  all  heard  of  the  story 
d,  "Coelebs  in  search  of  a  wife,"  and  how  tiie  old  man  was 
always  talking  of  his  lamentable  condition  as  a  miserable  sinner 
[cries  of  "  question  "  and  **  silence."]  He  claimed  to  be  heard 
rories  of  "  Speak  to  the  point."]  He  was  speaking  to  the  point, 
Mit  the  great  difficulty  in  societies  like  that  was  to  get  the  Fel- 
lows to  understand  how  matters  were  really  situated.  If  the 
meeting  would  allow  him  he  should  continue  his  story  [no, 
no.J  It  was  very  short  and  very  much  to  the  point.  They 
had  been  told  that  they  were  all  good  men  with  the  exception  of 
himself  {%  voice,  "Individually,  not  as  a  body."]  Well,  he 
would  give  up  the  story,  although  it  was  a  good  one  [laughter]. 
Some  three  years  ago  he  foresaw  what  would  happen  between 
the  Commissioners  and  the  Society,  and  he  placed  his  resigna- 
tion in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  requesting  him  to 
have  it  accepted  as  soon  as  he  thought  that  it  would  not  be  of 
benefit  to  the  Society  that  he  (Qeneial  Scott)  should  remain 


Secretary.  On  two  or  three  subsequent  occasions  he  renewed 
his  wish  to  retire,  and  at  that  very  moment  he  had  sent  in  his 
resignation.  It  was  in  the  hands  oi  the  Assistant-Secretary,  but 
still  he  was  not  a  bit  certain  that  he  had  any  right  to  resign 
[oh,  oh].  I'he  gentleman  who  spoke  last  said  the  Council 
should  have  retired  in  the  ordinary  way.  Why,  what  was  the 
ordinary  way  ?  They  had  got  the  opinion  of  their  solicitors,  and  it 
was,  that  according  to  the  bye-laws,  the  Council  could  so ;  but 
the  Commissioners  had  got  an  opposite  opinion  sent  them  by 
the  Solicitor-General,  and  he  (Qeneial  Scott)  was  not  sure  that 
the  Solicitor-General  was  not  right.  The  constitution  of  the 
Council  was  to  prevent  any  section  of  members  coming  suddenly 
forward  and  creating  a  revolution  [hear,  and  laugnter].  He 
should  not  be  a  bit  astonished  that,  when  the  present  Councils' 
resignations  were  given  in,  the  Council  would  find  they  could 
do  nothing.  He  thought  the  mode  that  had  been  adopted  was  a 
very  unfair  way  of  attacking  the  Council.  He  was  almost  per- 
suaded that  the  gentlemen  who  attecked  them  knew  his  (Gene- 
neral  Scott's)  own  personal  opinion  from  the  first  was  that  the 
Council  should  go  out,  and  others  be  admitted,  one  by  one. 
Mr.  Lindsay. — ^No. 

General  Scott. — ^At  aU  evento  there  was  a  noble  lord,  an 
acquaintance  of  that  gentleman,  would  tell  him  that  was  the 
case.  He  knew  that  noble  lord  would  confirm  his  (General 
Scott's)  statement. 

Sir  A.  Slade. — ^He  is  not  here  to  confirm  it. 

General  Scott  in  continuation,  said  the  last  time  a  gentleman 
made'  a  most  extraordinary  attack  upon  him,  because,  indeed, 
he  had  been  supeiintendmg  soldiers  who  were  whitewashing 
the  ceiling  of  Albert  Hall,  He  should  not  have  been  ashamed 
of  that  if  he  had  done  so,  but  he  really  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter. 

Mr.  LiooiNS. — ^I  will  explain.   I  did  not  mean 

General  Scott. — Allow  me.  In  1868  he  found  a  gentleman 
who  was  taking  great  interest  in  the  formation  of  the  Council, 
speaking  in  high  terms  of  the  "  able  management "  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Scott.  Now,  that  gentleman  at  tJl  evento  must  have  known 
he  was  not  such  a  tndtor  to  the  Council  as  he  (General  Scott), 
was  represented  to  be.  At  another  meeting  a  gentleman  wished 
to  know  what  was  paid  to  Iiieut.-CoL  Scott,  B.E.,  who  had  not 
the  courtesy  to  read  the  Beport,  but  left  it  to  be  done  by  the 
Assistant-Secretary.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  he  was  too 
proud  for  his  work.  Did  ne  think  the  only  sslary  he  got  was 
abuse,  when  he  had  been  accused  for  keeping  silence  about  his 
avocation  and  salary  ? 

Mr.  LiooiNs. — ^I  am  afraid  the  words  were  scarcely  what  were 
said. 

General  Scott. — ^The  gentleman  knows  what  is  coming.  Mr. 
Liggins  then  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Col.  Scott,  the  Secretary,  for  the  benefito  derived 
from  his  services  [laughter].  Well,  he  thought  he  should  go 
a  little  further.  In  1884  he  was  asked  whether  he  would  come 
up 


Sir  C.  Lindsay  rose  to  order,  as  this  was  foreiffu  to  the  subject. 

General  Scott.— Everything  is  foreign  to  the  subject  which 
they  do  not  like. 

The  CHAmatAN. — General  Scott  has  been  attacked,  and  he  has 
a  light  to  defend  himself. 

General  Scott. — ^In  1884 1  was  invited  to  come  up 

Sir  Chablss  Daubbnbt. — ^What  is  the  question  before  the 
chair?    Surely  it  is  the  consideration  of  the  Dve-laws. 

The  Chaxbican.— He  is  replying  to  a  personsl  attack. 

Mr.  Lindsay.— Why  go  back  to  1884  ? 

General  Scott  in  oontinuation  said  he  was  going  to  take  them 
to  a  question  which  was  very  much  between  uie  Society  and  the 
Commissioners.  When  he  came  there  his  inskuctions  were  to 
do  what  he  could  to  assist  the  Society,  and  in  1868  the  general 
opinion  existed  that  he  was  assisting  the  Society  [hear,  hear]. 
On  the  last  occasion  an  accusation  was  brought  against  him 

Sersonally,  that  he  had  accused  ite  Fellows  of  the  Society  of 
ishonesty  for  not  paying  their  rent.  He  had  never  said  any- 
thing approaching;  it,  because  he  never  thought,  from  the  first 
day,  that  the  Society  could  pay  ito  rent  fories  of  "  oh ! "  and 
laughter].  What  he  did  sav  was,  that  if  the  Commissioners 
pointed  out  to  the  Society  the  way  in  which,  without  injuring 
horticulture,  they  could  pay  their  rent,  then  honesty  ought  to 
induce  them  to  adopt  these  means.  Well,  another  attack  had 
been  made  upon  him  with  reference  to  the  sum  of  £1200  [a 
voice.  "  £900  ],  paid  to  the  Commissioners  [another  voice,  "  It 
was  J^900  "] .  It  was  £1200,  half  the  rental  of  the  year,  and  paid 
because  it  was  supposed  that  the  exhibition  would  have  enabled 
the  Society  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  rental.  He  denied  that  the 
thing  was  forgotten  in  any  way.  The  Assistant- Secretary,  when 
the  money  was  paid,  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  repaid  at 
the  end  of  the  year  if  it  were  not  made.  It  was  only  not  repaid 
on  Bi^count  of  the  present  difficulties,  but  there  was  no  sort  of 
forgetfulnesB  about  the  matter  at  all.  All  he  had  to  say  in 
conclusion  was,  that  Sydney  Smith  advised  some  States  of 
America  which  repudiated  their  debte  to  go  about  with  S.  S. 
on  their  backs.    It  the  Society  did  not  make  an  arrangement  to 
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pay  their  debentoxe-holders,  axid  without  injurr  to  horticultare, 
the  time  would  come  when  gentlemen  who  liyed  in  London 
would  be  afraid  to  go  about  with  a  flower  in  their  button-hole 
[loud  crieB  of  "  Oh !  ^  and  laughter.]     * 

The  Chazbman. — The  question  before  the  meeting  is  proposi- 
tion No.  1. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Godson  remarked  that  in  1864,  when  General  Scott 
was  called  upon  to  assist  them,  they  had  j£16,869  Ids.  ^d.  to  their 
credit.    ^ 

General  Scott. — ^That  is  not  the  case. 

Sir  A.  Slade  seconded  the  amendment.  They  had  now  been 
an  hour  discussing  other  matters,  and  he  would  ask  the  meeting 
to  allow  him  to  point  out  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  Chairman 
had  kept  to  the  Dusiness  of  the  day  instead  of  making  a  speech 
on  what  had  occurred  on  the  18th  of  Februar;^.  When  he  (Sir 
A.  Slade)  and  his  friends  challenged  the  Council  to  reply  to  their 
arguments,  they  (the  Council)  sat  down  like  dumb  mice,  but 
they  sent  a  statement  all  over  England  which  the^  could  not 
substantiate.  That  was  a  most  unfair  way  of  answenng  a  public 
discussion.  As  the  Chairman  alluded  to  him  personally,  he 
mi^ht  remark  that  the  position  of  the  Society  with  the  Exhi- 
bition Commissioners  was  lai^  down  in  pnnted  agreements 
which  anyone  could  read;  and  if  the  Chairman  insisted  the 

Sosition  was  difficult  and  intricate,  it  solely  arose  from  those 
1-adyised  arrangements  made  between  the  Council  and  the 
Commissioners.  General  Scott  had  told  them  they  ought  to 
pay  their  rent ;  but  he  (Sir  A.  Slade),  told  the  meeting  that  they 
nad  paid  their  full  rent  to  the  Commissioners,  because  if  the 
Council  had  a  million  sterling  at  their  bankers',  they  dare  not 
hand  over  more  than  the  surplus  profits  of  the  gardens.  It  was 
a  gross  mistake  to  say  that  tne  proposals  of  the  Commissioners 
would  enable  the  Society  to  pay  its  rent,  because  upon  the  face 
of  the  agreement  it  was  only  to  be  for  the  continuance  of  the 
annual  exhibitions.  How  was  it,  then,  that  the  Council  should 
send  throughout  the  country  an  ex  parte  statement  ?  General 
Scott  told  them  he  did  not  Jmow  whether  he  had  a  right  to  re- 
sign or  not,  but  there  was  a  special  clause  which  enabled  him  to 
XMign. 

General  Scott  asked  if  that  was  of  any  importance  when  his 
resignation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Assistant- Secretary. 

Sir  A.  Slade  said  he  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  matter  by 
reason  of  General  Scott's  remarks.  The  Charter  stated  that  "  in 
case  of  death  or  incapacity  "  [great  laughter!  the  Council  might 
appoint  a  **  discreet  person  "  [laughter]  to  nil  the  place  of  the 
Ireasurer  or  Secretary.  Alluding  to  the  £'931  he  asked,  how 
could  they  pay  i;i200  rent,  when  their  surplus  profits  were  only 
£237  ?  When  he  had  come  to  the  Council-room  on  that  matter  Mr. 
Wilson  Saunders  said  he  was  quite  right,  and  the  money  would 
be  refunded.  He  would  second  Mr.  Lindsay's  amendment,  be- 
cause, if  people  were  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy,  it  would  give  the 
Council  the  power  of  nominating  their  own  successors  [hear, 
hear,  and  no  J. 

Mr.  Wilson  Saundebs. — One  word.  As  regards  the  Council 
having  asked  for  proxies,  I  most  positively  assert  not  one  mem- 
ber around  the  Council  table  has  ever  mooted  tiie  thing  at  the 
Council. 

Sir  A.  Slade. — ^That  is  not  stated.  I  did  not  say  you  had 
done  so — I  said  you  had  canvassed  for  votes. 

Mr.  Saundees. — Not  one. 

Sir  A.  Slade. — May  I  read  a  letter  for  you  in  which  it  is  said 
you  did  canvass  for  votes  ?  but  perhaps  you  would  rather  I 
should  not. 

Mr.  Saundebs. — ^I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  did  no  more 
than  send  round  that  statement  to  you  as  oar  justification. 

The  Chaibican  said  he  was  informed  that  tJie  highest  legal 

.  authority  held  that  the  agreement  of  1871  still  held  good — ^to  tne 

effect  that  the  public  should  be  admitted  to  the  gardens,  the 

Commissioners  paying  one-twelfth  of  the  receipts  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  rose  to  support  the  proposition  with  respect  to 
the  proxies.  He  was  surprised  at  much  that  he  had  heard  that 
day,  and  he  asked  them  to  remember  that  they  were  members 
of  the  gentle  art  of  horticulture ;  but  they  should  also  remem- 
ber that  they  were  gentlemen  [laughter  and  cheers].  He  was 
much  surprised  at  the  language  used  towards  some  gentlemen, 
and  the  way  in  which  matters  nad  been  discussed  that  day.  He 
thanked  the  Council  for  proposing  this  bye-law  as  to  proxies, 
because  proxies  were  just  the  thing  for  a  society  in  which  there 
were  so  many  country  gentlemen.  He  should  support  the  proxy 
bye-law,  and  the  alteration  of  bye-law  110,  so  that  the  members 
should  be  provided  with  voting  papers.  Mr.  Fish  was  proceed- 
ing to  address  the  meeting  in  contmuation,  when  his  voice  was 
drowned  by  loud  uproar  and  cries  of  "  chair  "  and  "  divide." 

Mr.  William  Hauohton  said  he  observed  that  when  any 
speaker  said  anything  that  was  not  agreeable  to  a  certain  section 
of  the  meeting  an  attempt  was  maae  to  drown  his  voice  by 
clamour.  He  cud  not  think  that  was  fair.  He  thought  that  when 
the  original  cause  of  discord  came  from  the  Commissioners,  and 
when  the  Council  thought  they  might  assent  to  a  slight  modi- 
fication of  the  terms,  and  lay  their  propositions  before  the 
Fellows,  he  (Mr.  Haughton"^  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  latter 


to  consider  calmly  and  without  passion  what  the  Connofl  ham 
considered  before.  He  thought  tnat  although  they  might  not 
approve  of  any  particular  proposition,  they  had  no  rieht  to  saiy 
that  those  who  recommended  it  were  committing  a  Dreaoh  of 
trust  [hear,  hear].  He  felt  the  first  two  terms  of  the  Com- 
missioners' propositions  were  such  as  could  not  be  accepted  hy 
the  Society.  At  the  proper  time  he  hoped  to  submit  to  the  So* 
ciety  a  slight  modification  of  these  terms,  which  would  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Fellows,  and  be  perieotly 
fair  both  to  the  Commissioners  and  the  Society.  He  was  not  yet 
in  such  a  position  as  to  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  explain  them.  A» 
to  the  proxies,  it  was  with  deep  regret  he  witnessed  the  noise- 
and  tumult,  and  the  attempts  to  drown  voices  by  clamour  ex« 
ercised  by  an  organised  cUque  [loud  cries  of  order,  no,  taudk 
uproar].  It  was  an  attempt hy  a  coup  d'etat  to  seize  the  guid* 
ance  of  the  Society's  aflairs.  He  regretted  there  was  no  power 
by  which  absent  eentlemen  Fellows  could  vote  by  proxy,  ti  that- 
could  have  been  done  the  result  of  the  vote  on  the  Report  would 
have  been  different  [no,  no,  and  hear] .  Before  he  sat  down  hei 
wished  to  express  to  the  Coundl  his  deep  regret  for  the  way  in. 
which  they  had  been  treated. 

Mr.  Blenkins  said  it  must  be  self-evident  to  anyone  that  thev» 
were  two  parties  in  the  room  [loud  and  continued  laughter] » 
It  was  pretty  clear  that  one  piuH^  was  unwilling  to  hear  what- 
the  other  party  had  got  to  say.  He  belonged  to  neither ;  he  had 
come  up  from  the  country — 120  miles — ^to  TnaintJiln  the  present 
Council,  which  he  believed  was  composed  of  honourable  mea 
[hear,  hear].  His  reason  for  voting  for  the  proposition  to 
establish  vote  by  proxy  was  that  he  did  not  think  ue  mainte^ 
nance'  of  the  gardens  should  be  carried  on  solely  by  those  Jiving 
in  the  neighbourhood  [cheers].  It  appeared  that  some  pattiee- 
wanted  to  make  the  Hortieutnral  Gardens  the  same  as  the 
London  squares — the  residences  of  nursery-maids  [cries  of 
"  No  "  and  cheers] .  In  the  country  they  well  knew  what  aJft 
this  meant.  He  had  a  few  proxies,  not  obtained  by  him  through 
unfair  means,  but  from  what  he  had  seen  reported  in  ina 
papers  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society.  He  did  not  see  why  a. 
great  national  Society  like  this  should  be  conducted  by  a  cHque.. 

A  Fellow  said  he  had  heard  a  great  many  reasons  why  the 
existing  bye-law  should  not  be  revoked,  but  none  from  the 
Chairman  why  it  should  be  revoked. 

The  Chaibman.— -A  vote  of  censure  was  passed  upon  the 
Council  at  a  previous  meeting.  In  consequence  of  that  th& 
Council  deemed  it  expedient  to  tender  their  resignations,  but 
certain  legal  difficulties  arose.  To  meet  them  a  certain  bye-law 
was  proposed  [cries  of  proxy,  prtxy,  and  interruption].  In 
order  to  make  this  alteration  we  deemed  it  expedient  for  horti«> 
cultural  interests  that  members  in  the  country  should  be  enabled 
to  vote  by  proxy.  There  are  8500  FeUows,  of  whom,  perhaps^ 
three  tiiousand  reside  in  the  country  [no,  no],  and  we  thou^t 
it  only  right  that  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  opinions  on  the  policy  of  the  Council. 

A  Fellow,  who  rose  amid  loud  cries  of  "  divide,"  said  he  had 
come  from  the  country,  and  remarked  he  did  not  see  why  th& 
control  of  the  Society  snould  be  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number 
of  gentlemen  near  the  gardens  [cheers  and  '*no'*].  Why  did 
they  show  a  want  of  confidence  in  vote  by  proxy  ?  If  any  gen^ 
tleman  had  gone  into  the  country  sneaking  K>r  votes,  other 
gentlemen  [laughter]  could  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Lindsay  said  his  object  was  to  prevent  the  ladies'  privi- 
lege of  voting  by  proxy  being  extended  to  men. 

The  amenmnent  of  Mr.  Lindsay  was  then  put  to  the  meeting^ 
when  there  appeared  upon  a  show  of  hands —  ' 

For  the  amendment  107 

Against  it 63 

Majority i •      64 

Proxies  were  then  handed  in,  and  upon  a  scrutiny  thex» 
appeared — 

For  the  amendment  ...# 226 

Againstit 206 

Majority 19 

Total  majority  for  the  amendment •     73 

The  original  motion  submitted  to  the  Council  was  thexef<ii8> 
lost. 
The  Chairman  said  the  next  proposition  was 

**  fi.  ETerj  FeUow  of  the  Society  ahall  \»  entitied  to  tkppotni^'bj  mitten 
prozT  in  the  form  marked  D  in  the  Appendix  to  the  esiating  bjre-Uwe,  aaj 
ftentieman  being  a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  to  Tote  for  him  or  her  at  all  or  aagr 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society.** 

Sir  A.  Slade.— That  is  rejected  already,  but  you  had  better 
take  Aproformd  vote. 

This  vote  was  then  taken,  and  the  new  bye-law  No.  2  waa 
negatived. 

The  Chaikmak  then  put  to  the  meeting  new  bye-law  No.  8,  aa 
follows : — 


"8.  Any  Member  or  Members  of  the  Coancil  msy  resign  his  or  their 
or  seats  by  sending  a  irrltten  notioe  to  tlM^  eif eet,  addreased  to  the  fleowUiy 
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oi  th*Soditlar;  taA  «wvj  yomsj  in  th«  CouaoU  by  nrngoMtixm  and«r  this 
lve>Uw  ahall  be  filled  up  by  the  other  Membexe  of  the  Coimeil,  U  leas  than 
hkU  oX  them  reaij^Q  ftt  any  time,  and  by  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  at  a  General 
Meeting,  if  the  Members  of  the  Ctonneil  resigning  are  half  or  more  than  half 
of  Che  ^hole  body ;  and  If  half  or  more  of  the  Members  of  the  Coonoil  xwign 
«4  any  one  time,  a  Qeneral  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  shall  be  called  so  soon  as 
«oa»Teniently  may  be  after  sneh  resignation,  in  order  to  supply  the  places  of 
-Use  zesigniag  Members  of  the  Gonndl;  and  until  such  General  Meet&ig  shall 
JiATe  been  held,  the  resi^oiag  Members  shall  continue  Members  of  the 
Connefl,  and  shidl  be  a^ble  to  act  as  sudh." 

Mr.  Hardcastlb,  M.P.,  wished  to  move  an  addition  to  this 
bye-law  in  the  following  words : — "  Snch  resignation  and  snch 
•election  shall  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  required  by  the 
Mth  clanse  of  the  new  Charter/'  The  honourable  gentleman 
SMd  it  was  important  tiiey  should  walk  in  the  way  of  the 
Charter,  and  not  commit  any  irregularity  in  making  a  new  b^e- 
Iaw.  The  lOfeh  clanse  of  the  Charter  proTided  that  the  ejection 
flhoold  tiJce  place  by  ballot. 

The  armendment  having  been  seconded, 
Mr.  HOUGHTON  said  this  was  a  two-edged  amendment.  Its 
Ofltenslble  object  was  that  the  election  should  work  in  harmony 
^th  the  Charter,  but  in  any  case  it  must  so  work.  The  real 
4Snirit  of  the  amendment,  however,  was  that  if  any  member  of 
uie  Council  resigned,  the  Fellows  must  accept  the  resignation 
^rhether  they  liked  it  or  not. 

Mr.  HiBBEBD  asked  whether  the  Council  in  bringing  forward 
48ii8  proposition  had  had  sufficient  legal  advice. 
Sir  C.  Daubenzt. — ^You  may  depend  they  had. 
Sir  A.  Slade  said  if  the  Chairman  thought  the  additional 
^rords  were  unnecessary,  Mr.  Hardoaatle  would  withdraw  them. 
The  Chaeeucan  did  not  see  the  point  of  them  at  all. 
Mr.  Hardcastle  should  like,  before  he  withdrew  his  amend- 
jnent,  to  have  some  assurance  that  the  Council  would  follow  the 
vay  of  the  Charter,  and  not  adopt  any  other  mode  of  election. 

The  Chairman. — As  soon  as  we  leave  this  room,  our  resigna- 
tions being  in  the  hands  of  the  Assistant- Secretary,  we  cease  to 
be  a  Council,  and  only  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Society  until 
onr  successors  are  appointed.  It  is  for  you  to  say  what  course 
you  will  adopt. 

Mr.  W.  MABSHAiiL  (member  of  Council)  said  this  one  point 
had  been  overlooked.  They  stood  in  the  position  of  tenants  to 
4he  Commissioners,  and  the  Commissioners  were  their  land- 
lords. 

Sir  A.  Slade  asked.  Was  it  possible  they  were  going  into  the 
whole  question  again  ? 

Mr.  Mabshall  said  that  the  Charter  said  there  should  for 
ever  be  a  Council.  If  the  Council  resigned  in  a  body  there  was 
no  Council  [cries  of  no,  and  question  J .  Was  it  or  was  it  not 
?  [A  voice.  Certainly  not].  All  he  could  say  was,  that  Her 
jeaty'c  Commissioners  were  entitled  by  the  Charter  to  say 
>.w«re  no  Council,  *'  You  have  broken  your  lease,  and  we 
sflntfflnd  to  tikke  possession"  [oh,  oh]. 
1^  A.  8i<AJ>B. — 'ihat  is  an  entire  misconception.  It'  ttie-Chair- 
Mtk  tiiQQght  that  the  bye-law  was  in  l^armonif  «it|i  the 
Charter,  Mr.  Hardcastle  would  withdrav  hi9.j:itoir 

The  Chaibman.— We  axe  in4ifferex;t>  ipMiiMr'  tb*^  wntrt^  are 
Inserted  or  xM>t. 

Sir  A.  SXiAns.— Iftien  yoasAeeptthem, 
The  Chazaxam.— No ;  I  do  not  mean  to  8«y  Wft<»e»pt  them. 
Here  there  were  loud  cries  of  "Vote,  vote,"  and  general 
uproar,  which  lasted  several  minutes.  I&  the  midst  Mr.  Fish 
rose  to  speak,  and  moved  from  his  seat  into  the  centre  passage 
of  the  room,  where  he  made  vigorous  efforts  to  make  himself 
heard,  but  in  vain.    When  order  was  partly  restored, 

The  Chaibxan  said  he  had  just  received  the  following  notice — 
•**  We  the  undersigned,  being  five  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  object  to  the  voting  for  three  new  bye-laws, 
t>ecau8e  by  the  16th  law  of  the  Charter  the  voting  should  be  by 
ballot."    [Loud cries  of  ohl  oh!] 

Sir  A.  Slade  said  that  as  regards  the  first  two  bye-laws  the 
application  was  too  late,  but  it  was  perfectly  in  order  as  regards 
the  third.  " 

The  Chaibuan  said  the  notice  had  been  signed,  G.  F.  Wilson, 
O.  E.  Blenkins,  J.  R.  Furnyhough,  J.  Cox,  and  E.  J.  Beale. 

Mr.  Mabshall  then  read  the  bye-law  regulating  voting  by 
ballot,  by  which  it  appeared  that  a  meeting  at  which  a  ballot 
^^as  demanded  should  be  adjourned  for  not  less  than  five,  and 
cot  more  than  ten  days. 

Mr.  Lindsay  asked  why,  as  the  Council  were  so  desirous  of 
xeragning,  ^d  not  Mr.  Wilson  withdraw  his  protest  ?  The  only 
effect  of  it  would  be  to  give  his  (Mr.  Lindsay's)  friends  an  enor- 
mous majority. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Godson  said  he  had  come  up  from  Derbyshire  last 
night  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  he  hoped  he  would  not  be 
asKed  to  come  up  again. 

A  Fellow  said  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  putting 
into  a  very  false  position,  and  he  thought  the 
were  putting  themselves    into  a  very  false  and 
position,  and  he  ventured  to  ask  the  noble  Chairman  to  request 
Mr.  Wilson  to  withdraw  his  protest,  and  let  them  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  motion. 


After  some  conversation  and  confusion,  the  Chaibman  said  he 
took  it  that  the  demand  for  vote  by  ballot  was  withdrawn,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Hacdcastle's  amendment.  He  should  now  put  the 
motion  for  the  adoption  of  No.  8  bye-law  in  its  present  form. 

The  motion  was  put,  and  there  appeared  for  the  passing  of 

The  Bye>law  (by  a  show  of  hands) 03 

Against  (by  a  show  of  hands)  .* 28 

Projdes  •...  87 

--60 

Majority  for  the  Bye-law « 88 

The  supporters  of  the  bye-law  did  not  use  proxies. 

Sir  A.  Slade  asked  the  Chairman  to  explain  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure by  which  they  proposed  to  resign,  and  how  they  were  to 
elect  a  new  Council. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Council  were  willing  to  facilitate  by 
every  way  in  their  power  the  election  of  a  new  Council,  but  as 
to  the  mode  of  procedure  they  left  that  to  the  meeting.  The 
Assistant-Secretary  was  instructed  to  give  his  best  attention  to 
this  important  point. 

Sir  A.  Slade  said,  that  accordixig  to  that  they  were  no  wiser 
than  they  were  before.  What  day  would  the  election  take 
place? 

The  Chaibvan  said  that  rested  with  the  meeting.  The 
Fellows  must  hold  a  meeting. 

After  a  short  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  a  special  meeting 
be  called  for  Friday,  the  4th  of  April,  for  the  election  of  a 
Council. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  a  very  stormy  and 
excited  meeting,  which  lasted  over  two  hours  and  a  hall. 

As  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  inserted,  on  Saturday  last.  Sir 
Alfred  Slade's  incorrect  version  of  my  circular  to  the  lady 
Fellows,  and  his  comments  upon  it,  and  as  the  Joubnal  and 
ChronieU  are  seen  by  my  friends  all  over  the  world,  would  you 
give  space  to  mv  reply  in  your  next  number  ? 

Sir  Alfred  Slade  accuses  me' of  wishing  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  I  was  a  member  of  the  last  Council,  and  misrepresents  the 
words  I  used  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  accusation.  It  is  painful 
to  have  to  make  any  defence  against  such  an  imputation,  but  as 
I  was  in  my  letter  addressing  those  interested  m  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  and  I  had  been  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Conunittee 
as  well  as  member  of  the  Council  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  any  doubt  could  arise  as  to 
my  personal  identity.— *Geoboe  F.  Wilson,  Seatherbank,  Wey- 
bridge  Heath,  2ith  March,  1873. 

Subjoined  is  the  circular  referred  to : — 

"  Heatharbank,  Weybridge  Heath, 
**  14th  Manh,  1878. 
**  MiLDAir,— Many  members  of  the  Boyal  Hortioaltiixal  Boolafey  haiing  eom- 
pUdned  that  the  printed  eireolara  do  not  reach  them,  or  at  leastwsre  not  xead» 
as  an  old  membco',  though  not  on  the  present  Ooaneil,  and  feeing  strong 
that,  whieherer  of  the  snggested  lines  of  policy  be  adopted,  the  neoessaiy 
negotiations  with  the  Gommissioners  will  be  oondn<Aed  m<»e  sneoessf  oily  Iqr 
the  existing  Conneil  than  by  any  new  comers,  howerer  aUe,  who  wonld  hare 
their  experience  to  leam,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  of  the 
Coanoil  now  issned,  as  well  as  to  the  notice  of  on  important  meeting  of  the 
Fellows  to  be  held  on  the  26th  inst. 

"  The  l^elaws  of  the  Soristj  pennit  of  yoor  Toting  by  nozy.    Should  you 
desire  to  keep-in  the  Ooonoil,  would  yon  sign  and  return  the  enclosed  ? 
•(  I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  Madam,  yours  faithfully, 

"  OSOBOB  F.   WXLSOX." 


the  Council 
Council  also 
disagreeable 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  FIRST  SPRING 

SHOW. 

This  was  held  yesterday,  and  afforded  a  highly  satisfactory 
display  for  this  time  of  ^ear.  Hyacinths  and  other  spring^flow- 
ering  plants  were  the  principal  subjects  of  exhibition,  but  there 
were  also  mixed  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and 
Azaleas.  Of  Hyacinths,  Messrs.  Yeitch.  of  Chelsea,  exhibited  a 
splendid  group  of  upwards  of  120,  besides  a  magninceut  twelve 
in  the  nurserymen's  class.  In  this,  too,  Messrs.  Cutbush  also 
staged  a  very  fine  group.  In  the  amateurs'  class  Mr.  Douglas, 
Loxford  Hall  Gardens,  and  Mr.  Withall,  produced  admirably 
grown  specimens,  and  good  exhibitions  came  from  several  others. 
Tulips  were  shown  in  great  perfection  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  Cut- 
bush,  and  DoTjglas ;  Cyclamens  by  Messrs.  Little  and  James, 
the  latter  having,  besides  his  group,  a  fine,  broad-petalled,  pure 
white  variety  called  Miss  James;  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  by 
Messrs.  Cutbush,  Beeves  of  Acton,  James  Howe,  and  others. 
Chinese  Primulas  from  Messrs.  Little,  James,  Dobson  &  Son, 
were  exceedingly  good.  Deutzias  in  excellent  bloom  came  from 
Mr.  lleeves  and  Messrs.  Lane;  the  latter  also  exhibited  a  fine 
cpllection  of  Camellias  in  small  pots,  likewise  Azaleas.  Mr. 
Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  sent  good  groups  of 
these  and  of  other  stove  and  greenhouse  plauts,  as  did  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, of  HoUoway,  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Gold- 
smid,  Bart.,  Hegent's  Park. 

From  Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  came  a  fine  group 

of  Camellias,  which  has  been  noticed  in  a  previous  report,  and 

*  cut  blooms  of  Boses ;  and  from  Mr.  C.  Noble,  of  Bsgshot,  a 
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(plen4id  coUectioti  of  ClematiflM.  Hetsn.  Veildi  sent  t,  unall 
GoIlectioD  of  n«w  pUiiti,  inclading  Dncstui  imparialia,  one  of 
lbs  flnest  of  Uia  gemu;  Phorminm  atropanmreDiD,  a  itiikiiig 
dark  panile  kind ;  and  thg  bekutitolly  maiKed  MsnnU  Ma- 
kOTVift.  lilMin.BolliBioD,olTooting,coittiibated  large  balhss 
of  Hignonette,  which  were  exunplei  of  ■□ccewful  coAlTKtion ; 
uid  braideB  a  huge  coUeotion  of  punU  for  niriDK  omuneDUtiou, 
■JSt.  Ware,  of  T<itt«nhuii, exhibited  BTery  duk-laaved  variety  of 
the  Sireet  William,  which  may  prove  mefal  for  bedding  pnrpoBes. 
A  naw  Hoia,  oaUed  AbbS  Bramerel.  exhibited  by  Mr.  V.  Paul, 
had  titremely  liefa  matoon  orimson  flowen,  and  appeared  to  be 
a  Tery  disirable  addition. 


front  aiow  of  Tnlipi,  ChineiG  PrimroMa,  and  Cyclamens.  An 
offectiTC  centre  to  the  whole  is  farmed  round  a  large  standaid 
Bay  by  meatiB  of  Camelliai,  Cineiaiiae,  PmnnB  triloba,  and 
pluita  of  CbamKrops  bamilis,  amTOUiidfld  vith  a  ring  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley.  Hyacinths  in  puiioolor  are  nnmerooely  eibibited, 
but  as  wo  have  latel;;  devoted  lo  mach  ipace  lo  that  daurvedl^ 
popular  Sower,  we  will  not  enter  into  details  of  varieties ;  luffioa 
it  to  say  that  the  beet  kinds  ate  well  tepteseoted.  Tear  b^ 
year  they  are  becoming  more  popular,  year  by  year  the  speci- 
mens pradaoed  improve ;  and  they  are,  besides,  an  unselfiah 
flower,  for  both  from  necessity  in  their  cultare  and  a  not  onpar- 
donable  pride  in  the  amateur  owner,  they  belong  as  much  to 


VEITCH  MEMORIAL  PRIZES. 

Tbk  tnuteea  of  the  Veitch  Meniorial  have  decided  to  offer 

jnedali  aeoompanied  with  th«  following  prizei  at  the  Meeting 

of  the  Boyal  Hortianltaral  Sode^  to  be  held  at  Bath  Irom  the 

24th  to  the  28th  uf  Jons  next. 

1.  For  the  beat  dish  of  Black  Grapes  exhibited  in  the 

Bbow  £5 

5.  Ditto  of  White  Grapes  in  the  Show,  not  Uosoat 6 

8.  Ditto  ol  White  Muscat  Qrapas  in  the  Show 6 

i.  For  the  best  cultivated  Orchid  in  bloom  in  the  Show    E 
G.  Ditto  Stove  Plant  in  bloom  in  the  Show   G 

6.  Ditto  Greenhouse  Plant  in  bloom  in  the  Show   G 

Any  diaputa  that  maf  aiiia  aa  to  the  definition  of  itova  or 

greenbousa  plants  or  to  any  other  matter  in  referecee  to  these 
priie*  it  to  be  wttled  by  Ufl  Jndgea,  whose  dedaion  shall  be 

GLADIOLUS,.  GLADIOLUS,  OB  OLADIOLUST 
Tbs  pTonnQdation  of  OladlSloi  and  ainiilw  Latin  words  ia 
not  a  mere  question  of  analogy,  aa  "  F.  D."  would  sngnst, 
but  of  rales  raoognisad  by  all  daasioal  autbora ;  and  by  tnaaa 
rolea  Mr.  Dombrain'a  pronnnoiation  ia  the  only  ooirect  one, 
tor  the  following  reasons — "  Where  two  vowels  meet,  the  first 
i*  alwaya  abort,"  wiUi  a  few  well-known  exeaptiona,  but  of 
wbieh  Qladiolms  is  not  one.  Thia  diapoMt  of  tb«  letter  i, 
wbieb  must  therefore  be  shortened.  Aa  to  the  letter  o,  there 
ia  alao  a  man  poaitive  rule — namely,  "  The  penultimate  syl- 
lable of  dimiuntiveB  ia  short ;"  and  Gladiolus  is  a  diminntive 
ol  gladiut,  a  sword,  and  therefore  signifies  "  a  little  swotd  ;" 
and  these  two  rules  decide  the  disputed  question  in  lavoor  o( 
Ur.  Dombrain'B  deeiaion. 

Of  ooune  ■'  F.  D."  may  not  like  to  depart  from  establiahed 
usage,  however  oorrapt  it  be;  but  as  there  are  three  distinct 
nsagea  in  thia  ease  it  is  desirable  to  reduoe  them  to  uniformity, 
and  in  doing  so  to  establish  that  whieh  is  correct ;  and  aa  the 
word  under  consideration  is  a  purely  Latin  word  we  shonld  be 
gnided  Id  the  decision,  not  by  rates  of  taste,  fancy,  or  analogy, 
bnt  bythoaeot  theprocodjof  tbelangnaga  to  whiebitbelonga, 
and  by  which  alone  it  should  be  determined.^ A.  M. 

Thi  analogy  b;  vhieh  "  F.  D."  wiahea  to  (how  from  baliolnii, 
filioluB,  nnciola,  and  alveolua  that  the  t  in  Oladiolna  ia  long, 
and  that  the  aeoent  abould  aeoordingly  fall  upon  it,  tenda  to 
the  very  opposite  he  wiahea  to  establiah ;  thna  flliolua  Ib  a 
dimiuntive  of  flllnt,  in  vbiob  the  first  i  ia  long  and  the  second 
short.  Derivatives  aa  a  rule  retain  the  same  piindpal  vowel 
aeeenta  aa  their  primaries :  henoe  IllTSluv,  Bimilarly  nnciola  is 
a  diminutive  of  uncia,  alveolua  of  alvJus,  and  Gladiolus  of  ' 
gladtni,  II  the  prosody  of  baliolas  requires  the  i  long  in  the 
single  instance  in  which  it  oecars  in  Flautus,  yet  eminent 
Bcbolara  have  etpreaaed  their  opinion  that  the  word  itself  ia 
doubtful.  Mr.  Dombrun  has,  therefore,  manifestly  atrong 
grounds  for  beiieringGladTSIn*  to  be  the  correct  prononciation, 
in  which  1  folly  oonoor.— A.  H.  K. 


.    .      .^ .  .    . Mbhb™.  Dowl 

and  Co.  have  Opened  will  become  more  general,  for  manv  an 
amateur  will  thus  be  enabled  to  select  tor  himBell  planta  which 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  USEFUL  INSECTS  OF 
ODB  GARDENS.— No.  2. 
OwiHo  to  the  aingular  transformationa  which  take  plaee  in  th» 
insect  world,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  some  of  the  most  beantiliil 
objecta  (in/uluro)  JQ4t  beeanse  we  happen  only  to  see  them  in 
some  preparatory  stage,  when  they  are  unattractive  or  aeau 
even  repnlaive.  Thus  in  the  chryaalia  or  pupa  state  it  im 
almost  needless  to  say  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  "r'*blir 
fantterfliea  nor  moths  show  an;  eleganee  of  form  or  riahnwi 
of  oolottr,  and  the  temporary  -restore  of  the  enclosed  iuwet 
gives  no  sign  of  the  winged  being  shortly  to  emerge.  Ot 
course  the  gardener,  pursuing  bis  routine  of  work  in  the  ea^f 
months  of  the  year,  cannot  fail  to  turn  up  many  pupn  aa  D» 
digs  the  ground,  some  of  these  receiving  fatal  injurie*  froia 
the  implement  employed.  I  know  it  is  the  practice  with  aoin* 
persons  to  piok-ont  Irom  the  earth  thrown  up  everythiog  that 
is  supposed  to  be  an  insect,  and  destroy  it ;  and  I  have  snra 
on  gravel  walks  nomerouE  pupn  which  had  been  crushed  in- 
tentionally, a  good  part  of  which  were  probably  quite  innoe>- 
OQS  to  the  garden.  Amongst  the  beantiful  insects  which  Ihiu 
gccaaionally  come  to  a  sadden  ]ret  painless  end  is  the  Lim* 


MESSES.    DOWNIE,    LAIRD,    k    LAINO'S    SHOW 
OP  BPRINQ-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  last  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird,  &  Laing,  of  the  Stanatead  Park  Nnraeries,  Forest  Hill, 
and  of  Edinborgh,  opened  an  attractive  exhibition  of  spring- 
flowering  plants,  which  is  to  close  on  the  Gth  of  April.  It  is 
comprised  in  a  double  row  of  tabling  occupying  13S  feet  ran. 
Palms,  Dracenas,  and  other  grocefurieaved  planta  are  ranged 
along  the  centre  between  the  two  rows,  backed-np  on  each  side 
with  Epscrises,  Cytisuses,  Spir»  i  japonica,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
and  other  plants;  then  come  two  rows  of  Hyaciatha,  and  in 


Lima  Hawk  lloth  IStnsiitDtbiu  Tills). 

Hawk  Moth  (Snieirinthus  TilieeJ,  the  caterpillar  feeding  not 
infrequently  on  thai  tree  growing  in  gardens,  thoQgh  also 
occurring  upon  the  Elm.  I  must  acknowledge,  however,  tli«t 
the  first  specimens  of  this  caterpillar  I  ever  saw  were  procnred 
for  me  by  a  worthy  old  gardener  at  Norwood,  who  had  watohad 
their  growth  amongst  the  leaves  ot  a  tree,  and  obtained  them 
with  some  trouble  by  moGnting  for  them.  Rarely,  if  ever,aM 
these  caterpillars  safSciently  abundant  in  one  spot  to  do  any 
injury,  and  therefore  ve  may  seriouBly  plead  that  either  ia  the 
larval  or  pupal  state  the  insect  should  be  upsred,  and  tuffered 
to  come  forth  aa  a  handsome  and  strong- winged  moth  to  career 
about  the  garden  and  roadside  in  the  dusk  of  evening.  Ai 
do  others  of  ita  relativea.  it  prefers  the  "  gloaming,"  being 
popnlarly  classed  amongst  those  called  in  some  country  plaeea 
"  Owl  Moths,"     Sometimes  these  Hawk  Moths  are  mjatakim 

Daring  the  day  this  moth,  in  its  position  of  repose,  offers 
a  striking  initanoe  of  Nature's  mimicry.  An  individual  wiU 
saapend  itself  from  a  twig  or  branch,  with  tlie  wings  «o  folded 
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sei 


that  the  brightor  hnca  ue  not  obMrred,  and,  keeping  perfectly 
moUoitleEG,  it  may  ensily  bo  miBt&ken  [or  a  vithered  letS. 
Some  uttaioliBts  tbiuk  tbat  insecU  nh^n  in  ench  poaitionB  km 
utuollj  in  a  EUte  of  sleep,  thongh  hoir  fu  this  ie  comet  is 
qnfbtionftblc.  Many  moUia.  il  ve  toacL  them  while  they  are 
in  their  Blnggiih  state,  st  once  fly  ofF,  others  withdraw  their 


I  indneed  to  deposit  eggs  in  confinemeat,  uid  the  \artm  ime 
been  reared  from  the  earliest  period  to  maturity.  Liko  others 
of  the  tribe,  they  hold  on  to  the  leaves  or  twiga  when  not  in 
motion  with  bo  mnch  peitinacity,  that  it  a  sadden  Attempt  is 
made  to  remove  one  with  the  fingers,  the  body  will  veiy  Mel; 
be  torn  away,  while  the  claspeis  are  still  attached  to  the  object 
on  which  the  larva  nas  resting.  If  crawling,  they  are  more 
easily  dislodged,  and  a  hish  wind  in  the  antninn  will  bring 
some  to  the  ground  from  a  height  of  many  feet,  no  perceptible 
injury  being  Dsoally  sastained  by  them  if  they  fall  on  low 
plants  or  amoogst  grass,  thoogh  they  are  not  so  fortunate  aa 
a  well-known  quadruped,  which  generally  contrives  to  descend 
upon  its  legs.  A  ludicrous  eircumstance  in  the  history  of 
these  caterpUlars  is,  that  after  one  of  their  moults  or  changes 
of  ekiu  Ihey  usually  devour  the  etaviai,  with  the  exception  of 
the  head— too  tough  and  homy  a  morsel  even  for  their  power- 
ful jaws.  Should  one  of  them  be  annoyed  by  the  near  ap- 
proach of  another,  be  will  tnm  rather  Aeroely  npon  the  in- 

The  caterpillar  of  B.  Tiliie  is  in  one  particular  quite  nniqaa 
amongst  British  eaterpillarg.    It  has  immediately  behind  the 


■■k  Uotb  (RatciiiDtlms  Tiiuc). 


legs  from  the  object  they  are  resting  on,  and  feign 
death;  the  Lime  Uavk,  however,  and  its  congenera 
strike  out  with  the  front  pair  of  legs,  as  if  an- 
noyed. 

Of  the  three  Smeirinthi  known  in  Britain,  S.Tilie. 
though  the  least  in  size,  is  deemed  by  certain  eon- 
noisEcars  to  be  the  handsomest,  on  account  of  the 
richness  of  the  colunriDg,  shades  of  olive  brown  and 
green  being  set  oB  by  a  tew  lighter  markings.  For 
my  own  part,  however,  I  mmt  confess  to  an  ad- 
miration for  the  Eyed  Uawk.  in  which  both  the  oppcr 
and  lower  wings  please  the  eye.  This  species  hap, 
it  may  bo  remarked,  been  already  named  among 
"  predatory  inaeoti,"  being  at  times  found  feeding 
freely  on  the  Apple. 

The  Lime  Hawk  has  nothing  hawk-like  in  its 
disposition .  being  one  of  the  most  pacific  of  insects, 
only  takinfi  Piuursiona  ia  pursuit  of  honey,  which  it 
eagerly  imbibee  through  the  proboscis,  and  this  is 
rather  slender  and  short  an  compared  with  that  such 
moths  OS  the  Death's  llead  and  the  Privet  Hawk  aro 
furnished  with.  The  nauiB  of  Hank  is  only  applic- 
,  able  to  tlieae  inseotB  as  poeEesbing  strength  of  wing 
and  celerity,  though  I  am  iuoliiied  to  think  that 
these  moths  do  not  travel  long  distances,  and  career 
acrosa  Iho  country  for  several  miles,  as  varions 
butterflies  are  known  to  do.  The  life  of  the  insect 
in  the  inia^o  state  ia  but  short,  however,  the  moth 
being  seen  in  Jane  or  July,  the  period  varying  with 
the  temperature. 

The  eggs  of  S.  Tilim  are  not  very   frequently  detected  by  ; 
those  who  look  for  aach  insect  curiosities,  they  being  generally  I 


ConraliDlaB  Spblsi  (Epliiui  CosTolTiUi). 

anal  horn  a  flate  plate  or  ridge,  which  is  of  a  poiple  colour, 
bordered  with  yellow,  and  the  use  of  which,  il  use  it  has,  is 
nnknown.  In  most  particulars,  this  excepted,  the  larva  of 
S.  Tilite  resembles  its  congeners  B.  ocellatus  and  Fopnli, 
having  the  Biirface  of  the  body  roughened,  and  yellow  dots 
on  the  green  ground  colour,  while  along  the  sides  are  the 
seven  stripes  so  common  amongst  the  larv.'o  belonging  to  tho 
larger  Sphingids:.  The  anal  horn  is  blue  and  yellow.  TUs 
stage  of  the  existence  of  the  insect  lasts  from  six  to  eight 
weeks,  and  during  September,  or  earlier,  we  may  sco  them 
orawling  towards  the  earth  with  the  intent  to  undergo  pupation. 
The  chrysalis  is  not  nsually  closed  iu  a  regular  cocoon,  but  the 
caterpillar  seeks  out,  if  possible,  some  Fheltcred  angle  formed 
by  the  roots  of  a  tree,  and  drawing  some  particles  together  in 
a  careless  way  with  threads  of  silk,  U  becomes  a  chrysalis. 
Tills  torpid  condition  lasts  from  eight  to  nine  months  if  the 
chrysalis  be  left  undisturhed  by  the  gardener's  spade  or  the 
entomologist's  trowel. 

A  larger  moth  than  the  one  just  described  is  that  commonly 
known  as  the  Poplar  Hawk  (S.  Popnli),  thongh  in  reality,  as 
we  find  to  be  the  case  with  other  names  taken  from  tho  food- 
plant,  it  might  quite  as  correctly  take  its  name  from  the  Willow, 
on  which  It  often  feeds,  and  on  various  species  of  which  I  have 
frequently  taken  it  along  the  Thames  and  Lea.  The  cater- 
pillar also  feeds  sometimes  on  the  Birch.  Iianrel  and  Laurui- 
tinus  have  also  been  noticed  OB  occasionally  yielding  it  a  supjdy 
of  food  in  gardens ;  some  instances  of  this  were  observed  in 
1872,  thongh  the  latter  seem  unlikely  plants  tor  it  to  resort  to. 
The  moth  is  fond  of  sitting  upon  paJings  near  gardens,  even  if 
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it  has  not  been  bred  in  such  a  locality,  having  donbtlesB  re- 
sorted thither  at  evening's  dusk,  attracted  by  the  odour  of  the 
Bummer  flowers ;  and  then  thereafter,  haying  Batisfied  its  appe- 
tite, sought  a  conyenient  spot  to  promote  its  digestion  by 
talcing  rest— a  wise  precaution  which  is  not  instinctiye,  unfor- 
tunately, in  living  creatures  of  a  nobler  type.  The  fore  wings 
with  their  delicate  marblings  of  dark  brown  harmonise  very 
nearly  with  the  tint  of  many  palings  which  are  innocent  of  the 
tar-brush,  and  even  the  white  dote  might  pass  for  tiny  bits  of 
Lichen  ;  the  reddish  base  of  the  hind  wings  is  mostly  concealed 
from  view.  I  have  taken  a  female  moth  hanging  by  one  leg 
from  the  bar  of  an  iron  railing  in  a  garden,  seemingly  in  just 
the  position  to  furnish  a  choice  mors^  to  some  bird.  She  was 
not  incubating.  No!  but  preparing  to  lay  eggs;  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  after  she  deposited  about  150.  These  axe 
largish,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  through  the  membrane,  before 
hatching,  one  can  perceive  the  young  larva  coiled  up,  head  to 
tail.  The  full-grown  caterpillar  is  of  goodly  size,  and  striped 
as  in  S.  Tilio),  which  in  colour  it  also  resembles.  The  anal 
horn,  however,  is  without  any  blue.  A  singular  variety  of  this 
larva  turns  up  now  and  then,  and  is  suffused  with  rosy 
tints ;  the  moth  therefrom  is  not  dissimilar  from  the  ordinary 
type.  Kept  in  breeding  jars  or  cages,  the  larvie  of  S.  PopuU 
have  a  peculiar  habit  of  attacking  each  other's  extremities, 
and  the  result  is  that  their  anal  horns  as  they  grow  large 
api)ear  more  or  less  disfigured. 

A  moth  of  right  noble  proportions  is  the  Unicom  or  Convol- 
vulus Hawk  (Sphinx  Convolvuli),  figured  on  page  261,  rdther 
a  rare  visitant  te  the  giurden,  but  more  partial  thereto  than  are 
many  others,  being  fully  sensible  to  the  attractions  of  the 
flower  beds.  Single  specimens  are  picked  up  in  all  parte  of 
England,  and  even  near  London,  more  usually  in  the  eastern 
districte.  That  it  occurs  also  in  the  western  suburbs  I  have 
had  proof,  since  in  the  autunm  of  1871,  when  passing  through 
a  market  garden  near  Putney,  I  came  upon  a  patch  of  Convol- 
vulus which  had  escaped  cultivation,  and  I  at  once  perceived 
traces  of  the  jaw-work  of  some  large  caterpillar,  the  bitten 
leaves  affording  one  proof,  and  another  also  still  more  unmis- 
takeable  being  given  by  the  large  pellete  of  *'frass,"  as  the 
Germans  say,  which  could  only  have  been  left  by  some  large 
Sphinx.  The  only  species  likely  to  feed  upon  the  plant  in 
question  was  that  before  us;  but  as,  unfortunately  for  the 
observer,  the  caterpillar  is  apt  to  hide  itoelf  in  the  day,  I  in- 
stituted a  search  for  it  in  vain.  According  to  the  statemento 
of  some  it  descends  to  the  earth,  or  even  enters  it ;  this  at 
least  is  certain,  that  the  insect  is  rarely  detected  in  the  larval 
■tages. 

The  moth  has  rather  a  grey  and  shaggy  appearance,  the 
body  being  well  clothed  with  down ;  the  abdomen  has  a  broad 
grey  stripe  down  the  centre,  and  pink  and  black  bands  on  each 
side.  The  delicate  markings  on  the  fore  wings  soon  disappear 
after  S.  Convolvuli  has  been  a  short  time  on  the  wing.  A 
friend  of  ours  once  received  a  specimen  from  Devonshire  that 
had  been  picked  up  on  a  gravel  walk,  and  ere  it  came  into  his 
hands  it  had  been  thoroughly  washed  to  remove  the  dirt, 
which  was  effectually  got  rid  of — and  also  all  the  scales  of  the 
wings  !— J.  B.  S.  C. 

[For  the  illustrations  from  Figuier's  "  Insect  World  "  given 
with  this  paper  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Cassell,  Fetter,  &  Qalpin,  of  Ludgate  Hill,  who  liberally  placed 
them  at  our  disposal. — Ens.] 


CBEOSOTING  WOODWORK. 

I  BAVE  read  "  Obsebvsb's  "  conununication  in  your  issue  of 
the  6th  inst.  with  great  interest.  I  have  just  ordered  the 
Woodwork  of  a  new  greenhouse,  and  I  find  that  I  can  get  the 
same  creosoted,  at  a  place  where  such  work  is  done  as  a 
matter  of  business,  at  about  the  cost  of  two  coato  of  paint. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  te  the  advantages  that  creosote  would  be 
on  the  outeide,  but  I  always  have  had  an  idea  that  tar  and 
tar  spirits  exercised  a  veiy  injurious  action  on  plants.  I 
should  feel  obliged  if  your  correspondent  would  say  whether 
he  has  found  any  injurious  effects  upon  climbers  teuching  the 
creosoted  wood,  and  whether  any  drop  that  may  fall  off  the 
wood  on  a  plant  bums  the  leaves  in  any  way. — ^D. 

[**  Obsebvsb"  replies  as  follows : — The  creosote,  labour,  fire, 
&c.,  ought  to  cost  about  one-third  that  of  a  coat  of  paint. 
The  wood  should  only  remain  in  the  creosote  two  hours ;  if 
much  longer  the  creosote  runs  out  of  the  wood  again.  For  a 
house  of  52  feet  by  15  the  whole  expense  was  12«.    I  had  a 


trough  and  small  boiler  close  by.  Everyone  knows  that  if 
creosote  drips  on  the  leaves  it  will  kill  them.  I  have  used  it 
for  many  years  without  any  drawback.  After  six  months, 
plante  may  come  m  contact  with  the  creosoted  wood  without 
mjury.]  . 

PEAT  FUEL  FOB  GABDENING  PUBPOSES. 

An  answer  to  a  correspondent  relative  to  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  another  column,  and  as  it  is  a  subject  deservedly 
obtaining  much  attention  now  that  coals  are  so  enhanced  in 
price,  we  copy  the  following  from  the  Irish  Farmers^  Gazette. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  in  Bavaria  peat  is  used  for  heat- 
ing the  boilers  of  railway  engines,  and  as  it  is  efiicient  for  that 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  ite  not  being  efficient  for  the  gar- 
dener's hot-water  boilers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  the 
first  communication  was  by  Mr.  Alexander  MacDonnell,  the 
subject  being  "  Notes  on  Peat."  The  paper  dealt  with  the  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  peat  made  in  Befgiom.  of  which  he  found 
the  density  to  correspond  substantially  with  that  found  in  the 
bogs  of  Ireland.  One  cubic  foot  of  peat  was  found  to  be  equid 
to  8.7  lbs.  of  German  peat,  and  varied  from  6  to  12  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot.  Peat  in  some  parts  of  Germany  was  dried  in  sheds,  a 
process  which  he  beheved  to  be  very  expensive.  He  explained 
at  length  the  most  approved  methods  for  the  production  of  com- 
pressed peat,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  question  of  compression  would  be  the  making  of  a  great 
part  of  the  west  of  Ireland.  He  observed  that  nearlv  all  the 
machines  which  were  used  in  the  peat  factories  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  for  condensing  purposes  were  constructed  upon  almost 
the  same  principle — of  first  disintegrating  and  almost  destroy- 
ing the  fibre,  and  then  forcing  the  pulp,  by  screw  pressure, 
through  a  groove,  after  which  it  was  cut  to  the  required  size. 
The  specific  gravity  of  peat  manufactured  was  greater  than  that 
of  water,  and  as  a  rule  exceeded  the  density  to  which  Irish 
manufactured  peat  was  hitherto  reduced.  By  a  machine  which 
he  had  used  hitherto  for  reducing  the  raw  part  of  peat  to  a  pulp, 
the  continental  principle  of  cutting  the  fibre  was  to  some  extent 
resorted  to ;  but  by  a  new  machine  which  he  intended  to  bring 
shortly  into  operation  the  fibre  would  not  be  thoroughly  dis- 
organised and  cut  up,  but  rather  reduced  by  a  series  of  blows  to 
a  homogeneous  consistency;  the  machine  employed  being  a 
slightly  modified  concrete  mixer,  in  which  the  blades  were  set 
at  a  slight  inclination,  so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  screw  motion, 
urging  the  peat  forward  to  the  moulds  after  it  was  properly 
macerated. 

A  discussion  followed,  and  a  member  remarked  that  beyond 
all  doubt  in  remote  districte  peat  could  be  utiHsed  to  a  very 

great  extent,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
e  personally  did  not  tmnk  that  they  had  facte  to  iustihr  them 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  be  made  the  subject  of 
large  commercial  operations,  to  be  carried  to  any  very  great 
extent. 

The  Chairman  said  that  both  peat  and  coal  were  used  on  the 
Bavarian  railways  in  proportion  as  facility  for  procuring  either 
offered. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  the  principle  of  drying  peat  by  heating 
the  sheds  had  been  tried. 

Mr.  MacDonnell  said  no  attemj^t  had  been  made  at  artificial 
drying  that  he  eould  discover.  If  peat  was  dried  too  quickly  it 
would  crack.  It  would  be  well  to  make  some  experimente  upon 
the  partial  drying  of  peat  for  the  first  couple  of  days.  Bxtrava- 
gant  stetements  had  been  made  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  peat. 
The  fact  was  that  there  was  no  machine-made  peat,  and  they 
had  no  idea  whether  machine-made  turf  was  going  to  cost  5«.  or 
lOa.  a-ton.  Both  figures  were  steted,  and  he  thought  one  had  as 
good  a  right  to  say  5«.  as  10«.  a-ton. 

[Peat  is,  perhaps,  nearer  to  us  in  London  than  we  have  hither- 
to oelieved,  for  in  The  English  Mechanic  we  read  that  "Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  J.  B.  Scott,  the  Registrar  of  the  London  coal  market, 
an  immense  deposit  of  peat  lies  within  seven  miles  of  the  Boyal 
Exchange,  and  within  10  feet  of  the  surface,  extending  fiom 
Bow  Creek,  Blackwall,  along  both  shores  of  tne  Thames  to  the 
sea.  This  only  requires  to  be  'dug,  dried,  and  scientifically 
treated '  to  add  a  valuable  fuel  fit  for  all  ana  every  purpose  for 
which  coal  is  now  used.  This  is  good  news ;  but  who  will '  dig, 
dry,  and  scientifically  treat'  this  fuel,  and  sell  it,  cheap  ?  "J 


Death  of  Mr.  Jabez  J.  Chateb. — ^We  regret  to  have  to  record 
the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Jabez  J.  Chater,  of  the  Gonville  Kur- 
series,  Cambridge,  on  March  19th,  from  heart  disease.  The  de- 
ceased was  the  fifth  son  of  Mr.  W.  Chater,  the  celebrated  raiser 
of  prize  Hollyhocks,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  him 
may  be  attributed  a  good  deal  of  his  father^s  success  with  that 
flower.  For  the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Jabez  J.  Chater  has  been 
at  the  Gonville  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  where  he  has  been  the 
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most  saoceMtfnl  exhibitor  at  the  yariooB  ezhibitionfl  in  that 
and  the  adjoining  ooontiee.  He  was  a  most  diligent  and 
ardent  loTer  of  floriooltore,  and  had  on  many  oooasions  ex- 
hibited sneoessfoUy  at  the  great  shows  of  the  Boyal  Horti- 
enltnral  Society  in  London  and  the  provinoes.  He  was  a 
saooessfol  hybzidisar  of  Geraniums,  his  Forget-me-not  being 
one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 


THE  HYACINTH  SHOW  at  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

As  the  readers  of  this  Journal  are  aware  from  the  report 
giyen  last  week,  this  was  characterised  by  great  exoeUenoe. 
Tulips  were  yeiy  gay  in  their  gaudy  colours,  and  were  probably 
finer  than  usual.  Crocus  and  Polyanthus  Narcissus  helped  to 
give  interest  to  the  meeting ;  but  the  great  centre  of  attraction 
was  the  Hyacinths.  The  spikes  were,  I  think,  the  finest  ever 
seen  at  any  exhibition,  they  certainly  gave  eyidence  of  superior 
skill  in  culture ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  yarieties, 
which  are  now  becoming  more  common,  are  a  great  adyance  on 
those  which  used  to  be  staged  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  help  yery  materially  to  improye  the  collections  in  which 
they  are  placed.  The  Hyacinth  U  one  of  the  oldest  of  florists' 
flowers,  and  has  been  undergoing  improyement  before  the  yery 
oldest  grower  or  his  father  saw  the  light,  so  that  any  improye- 
ment must  be  slow,  and  to  the  ordinary  obserrer  imperceptible, 
but  that  there  has  been  improyement  during  the  last  decade 
no  one  can  doubt  who  has  been  at  all  obseryant. 

Only  three  new  yarieties  obtained  certificates  on  the  19ih. 
All  of  them  were  single  blues  of  different  shades.  Mazzini, 
from  Messrs.  Yeitch,  has  bells  of  immense  size,  of  a  porcelain 
blue ;  the  spike  moderate.  Lord  Melyille,  from  Messrs.  Gut- 
bush,  dark  blue  and  clear  white  eye,  is  a  yery  distinct  sort. 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  I  exhibited,  la  also  a  yery  distinct  sort, 
yery  dark  blue,  with  well-shaped  bells  and  compact  spike. 
The  bells  of  this  sort  are  sometimes  striped  red.  If  we  go 
back  to  1863-4,  when  that  grand  sort  King  of  the  Blues  was 
introduced,  in  the  interyening  years  a  marked  improye- 
ment will  be  noticed  both  in  the  size  of  the  spikes  and  in  new 
colours,  although,  howeyer  distinct  and  pretty  a  yariety 
possessing  a  new  shade  of  colour  may  be,  it  will  not  do  for 
exhibition  if  it  do  not  also  possess  length  and  breadth  of 
spike.  Sir  Henzy  Hayelock  has  a  good  spike,  and  the  colour 
is  purplish  crimson,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  greatest  adyance 
in  colour.  Vuurbaak,  brilUant  crimson,  has  a  grand  spike ; 
and  no  white  is  at  all  equal  to  La  Grandesse  when  it  is  at  its 
best.  I  might  name  others,  but  these  all  show  recent  pro- 
gress. 

Double  yarieties  are  not  being  improyed  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  single,  and  they  seem  to  be  displaced  at  the  exhibitions 
by  the  single  yarieties.  I  admit  the  single  sorts  haye  the  most 
symmetrical  spikes,  but  the  double  are  yery  beautiful.  They 
deserye  and  ought  to  haye  a  class  to  themselyes.  Some  yery 
fine  sorts  that  are  not  now  seen  would  be  shown.  I  should  not 
like  to  see  any  of  the  classes  in  the  present  schedule  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  omitted,  and  if  the  Society  did 
not  see  fit  to  introduce  a  class  for  doubles,  why  could  we  not 
do  it  ourselyes  ?  Funds  might  yery  soon  be  forthcoming  to  make 
a  class  both  for  the  trade  and  amateurs.  I  would  willingly 
subscribe  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  I  would  only  do  so  on  con- 
dition that  the  rules  for  exhibitors  were  made  more  stringent 
then  those  contained  in  the  schedule  of  the  Society.  I  think 
it  highly  desirable  tibat  gardeners  should  purchase  the  bulbs 
in  the  autumn,  pot  them,  and  grow  them  up  to  a  flowering 
state  under  their  own  or  their  subordinates*  care.  At  present 
this  is  not  at  all  an  essential  point.  A  gentleman  or  his  gar- 
dener may  go  to  any  of  the  large  growers  in  the  trade,  pur- 
chase his  plants  a  week  or  a  day  before  the  exhibition,  and 
cany  off  the  first  prize — certainly  not  first  honours — they 
belong  undoubtedly  to  the  gardener  who  exhibits  the  best 
plants  of  his  own  growing ;  and  there  are  some  to  whom  "  a 
good  name  is  better  than  great  riches,  and  loying  fayour 
rather  to  be  preferred  than  sUyer  and  gold.''  In  fact,  I  am  in 
a  position  to  say  that  the  amateur  grower  who  carried  off  the 
first  prizes  at  South  Kensington  obtained  his  phmts  from  one 
of  the  large  trade  exhibitors  after  the  bulbs  had  been  potted 
and  cultiyated  to  a  certain  extent  by  their  grower,  and  he 
might  haye  had  them  two  months  or  only  two  days  before  the 
Show,  yet  he  was,  according  to  the  present  regulations,  entitled 
to  the  award.  In  a  case  like  the  aboye  there  cannot  eyen  be  a 
diyision  of  honour.  An  exhibitor  should  and  would  be  proud 
to  take  an  opponent  by  the  hand  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
success  if  honourably  beaten  by  him.    When  there  is  room 


for  8usi>icion  he  cannot  do  so.    To  slightly  alter  a  passage  in 
"  Marmion  " — 

**  Tha  himd  of  Dooglai  Is  bis  own, 
And  now  ihall  in  friendly  gnup 
The  hftod  of  sooh  a  rival  olMp. 

This  is  a  matter  on  which  the  Editors  of  this  Journal  should 
give  an  opinion.  For  my  own  part  I  would  scorn  to  exhibit  a 
flower  or  fruit  that  was  not  grown  entirely  under  my  own 
care.  If  some  stringent  proyisions  against  such  unfair  pro- 
ceedings are  not  adopted,  it  is  quite  eyident  that  respectable 
exhibitors  will  haye  to  withdraw  entirely  from  exhibiting.  Let 
us  if  possible  haye  a  full  and  free  yentilation  of  the  subject ; 
it  is,  I  think,  of  great  importance.— J.  Douglas,  Loxford  HaU 
Oardeni, 

[This  is  not  the  first  time  we  haye  reoeiyed  information 
relatiye  to  persons  (we  will  not  prostitute  the  word  by  callinff 
them  gentlemen),  who  haye  bought  flowers  from  florists,  and 
a  few  days  subsequently  haye  exhibited  them  for  prizes.  We 
haye  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  unless  we  haye  satisfactory  information  we  will  publish 
his  name  and  where  and  when  he  bought  the  Hyacinths.— 
Eds.]  

MR.  LITTLE'S  CYCLAMENS. 

Thb  same  day  that  I  yisited  Lord  Londesborough's  new 
garden  at  Coombe  I  took  the  opportunity  of  calling  at  Mr. 
Little's  at  Cambridge  Villa,  Twickenham,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing him  at  home  and  haying  a  chat  with  him  about  his  won- 
derful Cyclamens.  In  this  I  was  disappointed,  as  he  was  not 
at  homa^  but  I  foxmd  Mr.  Coddard,  and  was  enabled  to  see 
his  house  filled  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  these  loyely 
spring  flowers ;  and  as  I  walked  through  what  is  simply  a  little 
inlla  garden,  I  could  not  help  obserying  that  it  is  so  often  in 
small  and  not  in  large  gardens  that  the  loyer  of  flowers  finds 
his  pets  so  well  taken  care  of.  One  goes  through  a  large  place, 
the  garden  comprising  many  acres ;  houses  upon  houses  ara 
filled  with  plants,  fruits,  <fec. ;  and  while  eyerything  is  well 
done— the  {dants  well  grown,  the  Vines  filled  wiui  a  good  crop, 
the  yarious  quarters  of  yegetables  well  arranged — there  is 
nothing  that  stands  out  especially  good — ^there  is,  in  fact, 
nq  tp^cialitS.  But  you  go  into  a  small  garden.  The  owner 
has  a  hobby,  and  away  he  goes  at  it  full  speed.  His  energies, 
instead  of  being  expended  on  many  things,  are  concentrated 
on  one  object,  and  he  therefore  excels  in  it ;  or  it  may  be  he 
takes  up  two  or  three  flowers,  which  in  succession  claim  his 
attention,  and  if  you  want  to  see  these  different  plants  yon 
must  go  where  they  are  grown. 

No  one  who  has  attended  the  spring  shows  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  need  be  told  that  tiie  specimens  of  Cycla- 
mens e:dubited  by  Mr.  Little  take  the  yery  foremost  rank ;  and 
those  who  were  at  the  exhibition  on  March  6th  will  not  easily 
forget  the  splendid  bank  of  plants  of  yaried  hues  which  were 
displayed  in  the  entrance-hall.  These  all  came  from  a  span- 
roofed  house  about  SO  feet  in  length,  which  on  the  day  of  my 
yisdt  was  filled  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  a  glorious  col- 
lection of  plants,  in  colour  pure  white,  rich  purple,  dark  crim- 
son, white  with  crimson  base,  pale  blush,  <&c.,  of  immense  size 
and  substance  such  as  a  few  years  ago  would  haye  been  con- 
sidered impossible.  Indeed,  we  recollect  the  time  when  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  procure  the  corms,  and  when  all  sorts 
of  '*  dodges  '*  were  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  stock ;  and  now  in  less  than  ten  months  plants  are  ob- 
tained from  seed  which  will  carry  forty  or  fifty  blooms.  The 
manner  in  which  this  result  is  obtained  is  now  well  known. 
The  plants  are  kept  continually  going,  grown  in  tolerably  rich 
compost,  kept  near  the  glass,  green  fly  narrowly  watched 
for,  and,  in  fact,  eyerything  done  to  insure  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous growth.  Mr.  Little  is  exceedingly  careful  as  to  hybrid- 
ising ;  and  as  he  names  his  best  flowers,  he  is  able  to  trace 
the  pedigree  of  those  which  he  is  raising  from  year  to  year, 
and  thus  to  insure  an  adyance  as  far  as  it  can  be  done.  This 
is  much  better  tiian  the  plan  ordinarily  pursued  of  gathering 
seed  indiscriminately  from  the  whole  coUection ;  and  if  those 
who  saye  seed  for  side  were  to  adopt  the  same  plan  there 
would  be  finer  fiowers  in  general  cultiyation  than  are  now 
seen. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  on  the  Cyclamen  that  the 
plants  are  comparatiyely  useless  after  the  secend  or  third 
year,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Goddard  his  opinion  on  this  subject. 
He  replied  by  showing  me  some  plants  which  were  eight  years 
old.  The  corms  were  enormous,  nearly  filling  the  pots,  and 
the  flowers  produced  in  great  profusion,  thus  clearly  establish- 
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itig  the  fut  that  old.  plants  need  not  be  tliroim  kwuj.  I  will 
not  eipfttitte  on  tlie  volae  o[  this  verj  beaalitol  spring  flower  ; 
it  ii  BO  nselnl  lor  dtoorativo  pnipQBM  and  (or  antUag  lot 
boDqneta.— D.,  Deal. 


A  CENTURY  OP  ORCHIDS  FOR  AMATEUR 
QROWEBS.— No.  6. 

C^ELOOINE. 

Tbib  is  an  eitenBivs  family  ol  eMtem  plantfi,  m&ay  of 
wbioh  Haoceed  admirablf  nndei  ooqI  treatment.  Most  of  the 
kiadB  produce  very  beantifol  floweiB,  and  some  ars  moat  de- 
Ueately  perfnmad.  The  treatment  recommended  for  Maiillaria 
will  Bnit  these  well. 

C.  ciUBTATt.— The  whole  plant  iB  rich  deep  green  io  oolonr ; 
the  floweta  are  large,  and  pro- 
dnoed  on  pendent  racemes 
daring  the  winter.  In  some 
oaseB,  under  goad  manage- 
ment, two  raoemes  epring 
from  a  aitigle  psendobolb. 
The  aepalB  and  petoU  ore  of 
the  purest  snow-white,  eo 
^o  is  the  lip,  bnt  in  addi- 
tion it  is  omamentad  with 
several  raised  fringed  lines 
ol  orange  yellow.  Natire  of 
Kaaia  and  Nepanl. 

C.  coBBDOATi.— Althongh 
the  flowers  of  this  speoieB 
are  not  so  large  aa  those  of 
0.  cristata,  they  are,  noror- 
thelesa,  Enffidentl;  interest- 
ing to  warrant  the  atten- 
tion of  amatenr  cool  Orchid 
growers.  The  psendobnlbs  . 
are  much  wrinkled,  and  bear 
ample  dark  green  leaves. 
The  raceme  is  abont  half 
the  length  of  the  leaves ;  se- 
pals and  petals pnie  white; 
lip  white,  blotched  with  yel- 
low and  streaked  with  deep 
orange.  Native  of  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills. 

EFISENDRtrM. 

A  really  vast  genaa  inolnd- 
ing  several  handled  known 
species,  many  of  which  are 
eitremely  boantifnl,  whilst 
others,  again,  are  eitremely 
doll  and  tinattraotiTe ;  yet 
even  some  of  the  least  in- 
teresting make  amends  for 
want  of  oolonr  and  size  by 
the  exqnisitely  deligbtfiU 
fragrance  of  their  blooms. 
Natorally,  most  Epiden- 
dmniB  are  epiphytal,  bnt  the 
majority  of  them  conform 
to  potcnltnreTcry  well.  Use 
Bphagnnm  moss  and  peat  in 
abont  eqnal  parts,  and  if 
medinm-Bi;;ed  lamps  of  oharooal 
conduce  to  healthy  growth.  The  following  two 
introdnoe  in  my  selection  for  small  amatenrs  : — 

E.  TiTBLLranii  BUDS — An  extremely  beantitnl  kind  of 
easy  oultnre.  It  has  oblong  psendobnlbs  bearing  a  pair  of 
plsDcoDE  leaves.  The  flower-scape  ia  abont  a  foot  long,  bear- 
ing flowers  an  inoh  or  more  in  diameter ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
ore  thick  aud  fleshy,  brilliant  deep  orange,  or  yolk.of-egg 
oolonr,  the  lip  yellow.  Its  colours  are  rare  amongst  Orchids, 
and  the  flowers  last  a  Tery  long  time  in  full  beauty.  It  nsuolly 
blooms  during  wiater  and  spring.  Natire  of  Meiico,  at  great 
elevations. 

E.  )(EifORu,K  KAJus. —  This  is  another  superb  Ueiican 
Toriety.  The  psendobnlbs  are  very  large,  bearing  a  pair  of 
leaves  some  10  or  12  inches  long.  The  panicles  ol  bloom  are 
very  large,  often  measuring  between  2  and  3  feet  in  length. 


..  _  flowers  are  soft  kk^. 

Uie  lip,  in  addition,  being  streaked  with  a  few  lines  of 

red.    It  is  found  growing  in  OsJs  foresti,  at  great  elevations, 
in  Ueiico, 


The   variona   species   comprising   this  genns  are  popnlarly 

known  as  "  Lady's -slipper  Plants,"  or  as   its  name  implies, 

Venas'B  Shoe,  tiie  peculiar  poui^ed  appearance   of   the  lip 

having  snggested  the  name.  Cypripediums  are  favourite  plants 

wiUi  moat  Orchid  growers,  and  may  be  easily  grown  into  gciod 

apecimens.     They  thrive  in  a  mixture   of  peat,   sphagnnm, 

and  sand,  oad  during  eniumar  enjoy  copious  waterings  from 

both  the  watering-can  and  Byringe  ;  it  must  be  home  in  mind 

that  having  no    paendobnlbs   they  cannot  withstand    mnch 

dronght.    The  only  tlirco  kinda  I  can  recommend  for  low  tem- 

peratarea    are  here   given,   and    they  are   snfGciently  hardy 

to  withstand  unharmed  the 

temperature  of  the  dwelling- 

honse  for  a  long  time. 

C.  msiosE.— ^A  free-grow- 
ing old  plant.  The  leaves 
are  long,  strap-shaped,  and 
light-green.  The  Ecape  bears 
a  single  flower  which  lasts 
in  fnll  beauty  flve  or  sis 
weeks  with  ordinary  care, 
aud  OS  it  expands  abont  the 
end  ol  Deetmber,  the  bloom 
is  doubly  valuable  as  serring 
to  enliven  the  doll  winter 
days.  The  upper  sepal  and 
the  petals  are  yellowish 
green,  the  former  large  and 
tipped  with  white,  the 
ground  being  freckled  with 
brown  spots ;  the  pouched 
Up  is  brownish  orange- 
Native  of  Sylhet. 

C.  iHBioNE  Uaulei.— This 
differs  from  the  normal  form 
of  the  spedes  in  having  a 
smaller  lip,  andin  the  dorsal 
sepal  being  much  larger  and 
brighter- coloured.  Tha 

snowy  white  marldngB  ex- 
tend folly  hall  the  length, 
whilst,  in  addition,  it  ia 
streaked  with  crimaon  and 
dotted  with  dull  poiple. 

C.  vmMUBTDii.  —  Leaves 
light  green,  blotched  with 
deep  blackish  green  on  the 
upper  aide,  purpliah  below. 
The  flowers  are  solitu;, 
sapalB  and  petals  greenish 
white,  whilBt  the  pooch  is 
yellow  snffused  with  pole 
green.  It  also  blooms  daring 
the  winter.  Kative  ol 
Sylhet. 

DENSBOBICU. 

This  is  entirely  an  eastern 
genaa,  and  it  includes 
several  hundred  species,  the 
majority  of  which  are  exceedingly  beantilul  and  showy.  Many 
of  them  succeed  best  grown  apon  blocks  or  in  ba^ets,  and 
thus  produce  a  pleasing  effect  in  tho  plant  house,  in  addition 
to  economising  apace.  In  many  instances  Dendrobiums  re- 
qnire  the  temperature  of  the  worm  house,  bnt  the  species  here 
enumerated  thrive  well  under  quite  coo!  treatment.  The  soil 
ahoold  he  roogh  peat  and  sphagnnm,  with  ample  drainage. 
Boring  winter  only  just  sufficient  water  should  be  given  to 
keep  them  from  shrivolling, 

D.  NOEiLE.^Tbia  is  one  of  our  longeat-known  members  of 
this  order,  having  been  introduced  to  this  country  about  the 
year  183C,  and  it  still  maintains  its  position  as  one  of  the 
bandsomeal.  It  hlooma  at  various  tijuea  during  winter  and 
Epring.  and  lasts  long  in  beaut;.  The  flowers  ore  admirably 
ndapted  for  the  embsllisbmeat  of  a  lady's  hair,  especially 
when  backed  by  a  small  frond  of  some  graceful  Fern.    It  is  an 
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erect-giomne  plant,  with  itdht  Uatj  paeadobnlba,  beariag  to-  ;  tliSerlof;  from  tho  typical  form  in  Mveral  pulieiiliirs,  and 
wards  the  npper  part  two  and  tlirea-flawered  pedancles  of  a  oipccially  iu  the  abseDM  of  tLe  blood-coloared  spot  on  the  Up, 
lovely  daecription.  The  blooroB  are  thick  and  neehy,  meaaur-  '  is  figured  on  the  preceding  bage),  vaiying  more  oflesH  in  ooloor 
ing  upvarda  of  2  inchei  in  diameter,  the  eepala  and  petals  '  and  marliiDgs,  bat   all  are  beaatiful,  and  deserving  the  atna. 

white,  rose,  and  ^nrple,  whilst  the  lip  is  ptirpliiih  red.     There  ;  teur's  attention.     It  is  widely  distributed  in  northern  lodift. 

are  WTend  varietus  of  tbif  plant  in  cuItlTation  (one  ol  \Thii:h,  '  EirEitTo  Cbede. 


VIOLET  VICTORIA  REGINA. 
Ws  wwe  abont  pnbliahing  this  oneiaggerated  portrait  of  |  13th  inst.,  when  we  happened  to  meet  nith  these  brief  notes 
gome  of  the  Victotia  Begins  Violets  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lee,  of    npou  the  flower. 
ClevedoD,  at  the  Itoyol  Horticnltnral  Society's  Ueeting  on  the  |  vioietnt  <lM|ib]D«i'io1ei«i 


TlctoHl  Deglna  Ylolot. 

are  emblems  of  modesty,  aud  wittily  as  trell  as  niaely  did  that  i  have  sncceedod  in  increasincf  the  size  of  the  flowers,  bnt  no 
lady  who  chone  the  Violet  for  her  crent,  vith  the  motto  Ilfaat  one  has  inteneitiod  tho  Bveetness  of  the  common  wild  Violet, 
nu  cherchf} — I  mnst  be  eearohiid  after.  Tho  ancients  did  not  |  No  betii^r  ovidoncc  of  the  power  of  its  perfume  can  be  given 
fail  to  note  the  habit  of  tho  flower,  whoso  porfunie  led  to  its  i  tlian  that  of  tlie  Iinutsman,  who  wlien  aslied  what  had  thrown 
detection  beneath  tho  leaves,  so  tlicy  named  it  lou,  and  n;iid  ;  the  hounds  off  the  scent,  rephed,  "  That  bLink  of  stinking 
that  it  was  the  nymph  la  who  shrank  from  the  kisties  of  Apollo  j  wilctB." 

{the  Ban),  and  was  for  safety  chanjted  to  a  Violet.  Violets  In  Victobia  Heoina  Violet,  the  variety  which  wa  now  figare, 
were  sold  largely  in  the  Athenian  floral  market,  and  the  Eo-  |  we  have  a  Violet  not  merely  rem  firkihlo  for  the  great  size  of 
man  caronsers  wore  ohapletsof  t)iem  ta  dispel  tho  conecqnencos  :  its  flowsrs.  bnt  very  sweet-see ated  as  well,  a  qnaUtynot  always 
of  their  excesses.  Double  varieties  of  both  tho  white  and  possosscd  in  a  hi^h  degree  by  large-flowering  varieties  of  this 
purple  are  mentioned  by  some  of  our  earliest  hetbaliats.  Many  plant.  Large  flowers  are  but  too  often  wanting  in  scent,  large 
florists  havo  succeeded  in  increasing  the  siie  of  the  flowers,  frait  iu  flavour,  and  it  wonld  seem  that  Natare  in  developing 
bnt  none  have  been  moio  eaoceaefal  than  Mr,  Lee.     Many  |  one  tiuaUty  to  an  nnOBaal  extent  had  to  do  bo  at  the  expense 
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of  another.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Yiotoria  Begina  Violet  is  a  yery 
queen  among  Violets,  and  as  it  has  ahready  prodaoed  several 
seedlings  vaiying  much  from  the  parent,  we  Imow  not  whither 
these  Tariations  may  lead ;  hut  if  the  advance  in  size  he  as 
great  on  the  parent  as  the  latter  is  on  the  ordinary  Violet, 
"  we  may,"  as  we  previously  remarked,  "  expect  to  see  varie- 
ties rividiling  in  size  the  florists*  Pansy." 

With  regard  to  Violet  culture,  Mr.  Lee  remarks,  "  The  soil, 
I  think,  cannot  be  made  too  rich,  provided  it  is  light  and 
porous ;  with  this  there  is  no  lack  as  to  quantity  or  quality 
of  bloom.  Soil  is,  I  think,  much  more  important  than  aspect, 
although  aspect  must  not  be  overlooked.  A  position  to  the 
north  of  high  trees,  and  not  subject  to  the  drip  from  them,  I 
find  the  best ;  many  of  my  plants  are  to  the  north  of  such 
trees  with  naked  stems,  so  that  the  sun  shines  underneath  in 
winter,  but  they  are  shaded  in  summer.  If,  however,  the  soil 
is  deep,  light,  and  rich,  they  wiU  bear  a  considerable  amount 
of  Bunfliiine. 

"  I  must  not  quite  omit  the  time  of  planting.  If  the  plants 
you  procure  are  not  in  pots  I  think  September  the  best  tijne ; 
out  if  you  plant  in  winter,  or  in  spring  after  growth  commences, 
it  is  necessary  to  out  off  all  the  young  leaves.  I  find  the  plants 
do  very  well  planted  in  any  open  weather  from  September  till 
April. 

"  I  plant  my  Violets  at  18  inches  apart  in  beds  of  three  rows 
each ;  this  affords  room  for  hoeing  the  intervals  between  the 
rows  while  the  plants  are  growing.  I  sometimes  plant  them 
at  6  inches  apart,  sometimes  at  1  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  just  as 
I  have  a  large  stock  of  plants  or  otherwise.  They  soon  spread 
and  fill  the  beds ;  but  th^  ought  not  to  remain  more  than 
three  years  in  the  same  place,  unless  you  take  off  the  nmners 
and  add  manure  liberally,  otherwise  you  get  the  flowers  small 
and  short-stemmed.  The  outside  rows  of  the  opposite  beds 
ought  to  be  2  feet  6  inches  apart ;  this  gives  room  for  a  1-foot 
path  between  the  bedSi  which,  if  the  j^ants  do  weU,  wUl  not 
be  too  much." 


EVENING  MUSINGS  FOR  PLAIN  PEOPLE.— No.  8. 

Not  Vines  alone  are  the  subject  of  these  papers,  which  are 
intended,  not  for  professional  gurdeners  and  their  exalted 
employers,  but  for  the  great  middle  class  with  gardening  pro- 
clivities, who  hesitate  in  their  plans  from  want  of  assurance 
on  given  points.  The  point  in  question  is,  What  can  be  grown 
with  Vines  ? — not  grown  to  a  pitch  of  absolute  perfection  for 
exhibition  purposes,  but  cultivated  as  a  pleasure  and  recreation 
to  contribute  to  the  attractions  and  happiness  of  home. 

As  has  been  noticed,  bedding  plants  and  spring-flowering 
subjects  generally  are  at  home  with  Vines,  and  OamelUas  as  a 
special  class  have  been  mentioned  as  peculiarly  adaptable  for 
vinery  occupation.  In  themselves  few  things  are  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  collection  of  GamelUas.  They  are  at  any  time 
worthy  of  a  house  to  themselves,  erected  specially  to  meet 
their  cultural  requirements.  These  structural  conditions  are 
simple,  and  resolve  themselves  into  shade  and  moderate  heat- 
ing appliances,  sufficient  to  exclude  frost  in  winter  and  im- 
ps^ a  more  genial  wannth  in  spring.  These  conditions  are 
provided  exactly  by  an  ordinary  vinery,  the  Vines  themselves 
affording  the  shade.  A  vinery,  therefore,  is  a  Camellia  house 
as  good  as  need  be.  I  lately  saw  a  vinery  nearly  the  size 
of  that  at  Hampton  Court ;  the  roof  was  covered  with  foli- 
age, but  there  were  not  more  than  100  lbs.  of  Grapes  in  the 
house.  What  was  to  me  a  blank  disappointment  was  not  so 
to  the  owner,  who  remarked  that  the  Vines  did  their  duty  well 
by  shading  the  Camellias.  What  a  grand  sight  must  be  that 
huge  house  of  Camellias  when  in  full  bloom !  and  what  a  rich 
appearance  has  even  a  small  house  of  healthy  Camellias !  But 
that  large  structure  would  have  grown  the  Camellias  equally 
well  bad  the  roof  been  covered  with  fruitful  instead  of  unfruit- 
ful Vines.  If  my  visit  should  result  in  this  I  ^all  be  glad, 
and  the  owner  surely  can  enjoy  his  Camellias  none  the  less  if 
rich  clusters  of  Grapes  hang  above  them. 

It  is,  I  am  quite  aware,  the  desire  of  many  to  put  up  a 
vinery  for  a  few  home-grown  Grapes,  although  tiiey  cannot 
endure  the  thought  of  empty  stages  in' the  summer.  They  see 
a  neighbour's  house  with  greenhouse  plants  and  Vines.  The 
latter  are  very  well,  but  look  at  the  plants — Pelargoniums  as 
if  attempting  (which  they  are)  to  push  through  into  the  open 
air,  and  most  likely  sustaining  a  live  stock  of  ten  thousand  fat 
(and  lean)  aphides ;  Fuchsias  with  shoots  blanched  and  attenu- 
ated, crawling,  and  hanging,  and  writhing  in  misery,  with  a 
little  paltry  bloom  squeezed  oat  here  and  there,  of  course 


carrying  the  live  stock ;  Balsams  long,  lanky,  languishing,  and 
leaning  for  support  on  their  feeble  friends  in  distress,  attempt- 
ing to  derive  a  modicum  of  comfort  in  a  prison  of  misfortune. 
That  is  a  too- common  picture  of  an  amateur's  vineiy  in  summer, 
and  serves  as  a  text  to  unpractical  visitors  that  plants  and 
Vines  will  not  associate  together,  and  has  often  decided  the 
fate  of  a  projected  building,  as  well  it  may.  Empty  benches 
are  infinitely  preferable  to  such  a  miserable  mass  of  unsuitable 
plants  driven  wild  in  their  desperate  attempts  to  get  out  of  it. 

"  Come  and  look  at  our  vinexy,"  said  a  gentleman  and  his 
daughters,  *'  and  tell  us  what  to  do ;  we  cannot  get  a  plant 
for  Stie  drawing-room  worth  looking  at,"  with  a  special  sup- 
plementary grumble  from  paterfamilias  of,  "  I  hate  the  plaoe  1 
Thought  I  idiould  have  eveiything,  and  have  nothing.  I  can 
do  in  winter  and  spring  with  bulbs.  Primulas,  and  the  like, 
but  now  I  hate  to  look  at  it ;  it  is  a  wilderness  of  desolation.** 
He  was  not  far  off  the  mark.  They  did  not  expect  a  greftfe 
deal,  but  the  house  to  be  **  decent."  My  first  advice  was  to 
have  some  Camellias,  especially  white  ones ;  in  the  spring  they 
will  charm  the  ladies,  and  in  summer,  only  keep  them  dean, 
and  they  wUl  be  healthy  and  glossy.  The  rejoinder  to  this 
was,  "  You  gardeners  are  all  alike.  That  is  just  what  my  man 
wants ;  but  if  he  cannot  grow  easy  things  like  these,  how  oan 
he  grow  Camellias  ?**  I  am  afraid  that  against  such  logic  many 
an  industrious  man  has  to  battle.  But  pressing  the  Camellias 
and  demolishing  the  logic  at  the  same  time,  and  pledging  my 
little  reputation  Uiat  with  fair  treatment  not  only  Camellias 
but  a  few  Azaleas,  after  the  beauty  of  bloom  was  over,  would 
keep  the  place  neat  and  themselves  within  bounds  under  the 
Vines ;  that  hardy  and  greenhouse  Ferns  would  do  admirably 
in  the  house  and  look  well  in  the  rooms ;  and  that  Palms — 
healthy  young  plants  of  the  hardiest  kinds  were  the  veiy  things 
they  required — would  do  well  in  the  Tinery,  and  look  charming 
for  in-door  decoration.  At  the  sound  of  Camellias,  Ferns, 
and  Pahns  the  daughters*  eyes  brightened  with  delight  tm 
just  what  they  hoped  and  longed  for.  Th^  pressed  their 
claims  in  their  own  way,  and  the  owner's  opposition  com- 
pletely collapsed.  What  a  pleasing  and  enjoyable  change 
was  &e  result  by  just  putting  the  right  things  into  the  right 
place !  The  Grapes  above  were  as  good  as  ever — ^yea,  better, 
as  the  plants,  being  more  valued,  received  more  regular  and 
constant  attention  in  watering  and  syringing,  and  created  an 
atmosphere  more  suited  to  the  Vines. 

Vines  and  plants  will  only  not  flourish  together  when  wrong 
plants  are  put  under  the  Vines.  Select  the  right  ones— plants 
requiring,  or  at  least  tolerating  shade,  and  amongst  these  are 
to  be  found  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  genera,  and  a 
house  may  be  always  attractive  without  ooanting  the  value  of 
the  Grapes. 

There  is  yet  one  more  great  order  of  plants  to  which  shade 
is  indispensable  in  summer,  and  which  with  good  attention 
will  attain  a  high  state  of  perfection  under  Vines.  These  are 
perhaps  the  most  singularly  beautiful,  interesting,  and  valuable 
of  all  plants — ^viz..  Orchids.  That  a  judicious  selection  of 
this  order  will  flourish  admirably  in  conjunction  with  Vines 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  amongst  others  by  my  former 
fellow  pupH,  Temple,  late  of  Headingl^,  whose  practice  has 
been  detailed  in  this  Journal.  The  temperature  required  by 
many  varieties  of  Orchids  is  the  same  as  required  by  the  Vines. 
Atmospheric  moisture  is  in  the  same  degree  necessary  to  the 
summer  growtii  of  both,  and  the  period  of  rest  required  is 
sufficiently  identical  for  practical  purposes.  Any  or  all  the 
plants  which  have  been  named  will,  with  proper  attention, 
afford  a  return  commensurate  with  the  skill  and  attention  given 
to  cultural  points  of  detail,  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  inter- 
fere wii^  the  Grapes,  which  may  certainly  be  produced  above 
them.  A  main  condition  necessary  for  success  is  not  to  attempt 
too  much  by  overcrowding.  A  few  plants  grown  well  will  ever 
be  more  satisfactory  than  many  in  an  indifferent  state.  In 
the  matter  of  overcrowding,  amateurs  do  not  err  alone.  In 
this  respect  there  are  sinners  amongst  professional  gardeners, 
who,  in  their  anxiety  to  get  the  utmost  with  small  conveni- 
ences, occasionally  overstep  the  mark  and  defeat  their  object 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  difficulty  at 
times  of  deciding  when  and  where  to  stop.  The  wonder  is 
that  so  much  is  produced  under  crippled  circumstances  by  able 
and  thoughtful  men.  But  what  the  professional  man  oan  do, 
the  amateur  may  do  also  in  a  less  degree,  by  eool  calculation 
beforehand  and  steady  regular  action  afterwards,  provided — 
and  this  is  a  main  element  of  success — ^he  has  a  real  love  for 
his  object  and  a  will  to  work,  not  by  fits  and  starts,  but  just 
when  the  work  is  needed,  and  not  pimply  when  hia  fancy  die- 
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Uies.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
YineB  and  plants  may  be  grown  well  together,  and  many  a 
house  mi^  be  ereotea  which^  would  add  oonsiderable  attrao- 
tions  to  a  snug  and  happy  home. — J.  W.,  Lincoln. 


WOBE  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

•XrrCHSlI  OABOIH. 

At  the  time  of  earthing-up  any  of  the  crcms  strew  a  little  soot 
close  to  the  stems  of  the  plants ;  this  will  prevent  sluc;8  har- 
bouring there  and  biting  them  off  under  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
which  they  are  Teiy  apt  to  do  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
Loosen  the  earth  between  all  the  winter-standing  crops,  and 
keep  every  part  of  the  garden  free  from  litter.  When  reas  or 
other  plants  are  frozen,  water  them  very  gently  with  cold  water 
as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  them 
is  above  the  freezing  point,  but  never  before,  or  by  its  appli- 
cation the  juices  of  the  plant  will  be  more  effectually  frozen 
than  they  were  previous  to  the  application  of  the  water.  The 
general  spring  dressing  of  Aaparagua,  if  not  yet  done,  should  no 
longer  be  delayed,  as  the  roots  will  now  begin  to  grow.  A  little 
Early  Purple  and  Early  White  Broccoli  may  be  sown  for  autumn 
use,  but  Cape  and  Grange's  almost  supersede  the  use  of  any 
other  sorts  for  autumn  use.  Make  a  sowing  of  Brutseh  Sprouts 
for  the  first  crop :  this  is  an  excellent  vegetable,  but  rarely  to 
be  met  with  true.  Plant  out  some  of  the  early  spring-sown 
Cauliflowers  as  soon  as  they  are  of  sufficient  size  to  succeed  the 
autumn-sown ;  earth-up  the  early-planted  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  them  about  to  loosen 
them.  Take  advantage  of  a  fine  dajr  to  draw  the  earth  round 
the  hills  of  Cucumbers  after  it  has  mn  a  day  or  two  by  the  side 
of  the  frame  to  get  warm ;  do  not  press  it  down  round  the  plant. 
As  soon  as  the  heat  is  observed  to  fall,  fork  up  and  add  to  the 
linings;  or,  if  the  heat  is  entirely  out,  renew  the  lining  first 
made.  After  a  continuance  of  dull  weather  the  plants  are  apt 
to  flag  for  the  first  few  clear  days ;  when  this  is  observed  they 
may  be  slightly  shaded.  Herbs  should  now  be  propagated,  seeds 
being  sown  oi  the  annual  sorts,  or  of  such  as  do  not  supply 
cuttings  nor  admit  cf  being  divided.  Get  in  the  main  crops  of 
Potatoes  where  the  ground  is  in  good  working  order,  otherwise 
no  time  will  be  lost  by  waiting  till  such  is  the  case.  Plant  in 
trenches  or  drills  drawn  with  the  hoe  in  preference  to  dibbling 
them  in.  A  little  dryish  litter  laid  under  and  over  the  sets  will 
be  found  to  increase  the  crop  very  materially.  Keep-up  a  succes- 
sion of  Salading  by  sowing  once  a-week.  Young  Uaaishcs  may 
be  drawn  from  the  frames  where  they  are  too  thick.  Sow  a 
few  rows  of  Spinach  for  succession,  limiting  the  supply  to  the 
demand,  as  it  is  a  sure  crop  and  one  that  does  not  last  long. 
Pot  Tomatoes  as  they  require  it,  so  as  to  get  good  established 
plants  by  the  time  the  weather  will  permit  of  their  being  turned 
out,  for  if  very  small  at  that  time  they  seldom  ripen  their  fruit 
well  before  the  frost  sets  in. 

FBUIT  OARDBir. 

See  that  recently  transplanted  trees  are  not  suffering  from 
want  of  watering.  This,  however,  will  hardly  be  the  case  except 
on  dry  porous  soils,  and  in  such  cases  the  ground  should  be 
mulched  with  decayed  leaves  to  preserve  it  in  a  uniformly  moist 
state.  Attend  carefully  to  the  protection  of  the  blossoms  of  all 
fruit  trees  where  nothing  better  or  more  convenient  can  be 
obtained.  Tew  or  spruce  branches  will  be  of  service,  i|rovided 
they  are  so  fixed  as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  blown  against  the 
blossom.  Bemove  the  covering  as  frequently  as  may  be  conve- 
nient on  fine  days,  so  as  to  fully  expose  the  trees  to  sun  and  air. 
Get  a  supply  of  tobacco  water  in  readiness  to  attack  aphides 
immediately  they  make  their  appearance  on  Peaoh  trees. 

rLOWEB  QARDZN. 

All  new  groundwork,  such  as  planting  and  turfing,  must  be 
finished  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  all  rubbish 
has  been  cleared  from  the  borders,  &c.,  prepare  for  trimming 
the  walks  and  making  them  clean  for  the  season.  This,  though 
an  operation  readily  performed^  is  frequently  tarried  over  and 
badly  executed.  A  walk  after  it  has  been  turned,  levelled,  and 
the  facing  of  new  gravel  laid  upon  it,  should  remain  in  that 
state  three  or  four  days  for  the  gravel  to  bleach,  and  not  be 
rolled  until  it  has  a  shuwer  of  rain  upon  it.  The  utility  of  this 
plan  is,  the  gravel  becomes  washed  before  it  is  rolled  down,  and 
you  have  a  clean,  bri;;lit  walk  at  all  times  instead  of  one  sticking 
to  your  feet  and  faliiug  into  holes  in  wet  weather.  This  delay 
causes  inconvenience  while  the  work  is  being  done,  but  it  is  fully 
counterbalanced  by  the  excellence  of  the  walks  throughout  the 
season.  Birds  are  very  troublesome  to  early  germinatmg  seeds, 
and  where  it  is  inconvenient  to  cover  with  nettingit  will  be  well 
to  sprinkle  the  beds  with  sand  made  wet  with  spirits  of  tar.  The 
transplanting  of  all  autumn-sown  annuals  should  be  completed 
without  delay,  fdso  of  biennials.  Prepare  for  a  sowing  of  the 
latter  a  piece  of  ffround,  which  must  be  slightly  enriched  and 
duf  to  a  good  depth.  In  the  shrubberies  the  work  for  the  season 
win  be  finished,  except  attending  to  newly-planted  shrubs  and 
wi^ring  them  when  necessary.  Take  care  that  all  newly-planted 


shrubs  and  trees  are  properly  staked  before  they  begin  to  make 
new  roots^  and  mulch  them  with  short  grass  occasionally  when 
the  lawn  is  mown.  Auricula  flowers  are  putting  on  an  improved 
appearance ;  still  keep  them  warm  at  night  with  mats,  and  as 
they  are  growing  they  should  have  a  moderate  8upp»ly  of  water. 
Last  year's  seedling  Polyanthuses  are  now  throwing  up  their 
trusses  and  "  showing  their  faces ;"  those  which  do  not  come 
up  to  the  mark  should  be  pulled  up  or  planted  for  border  flowers 
in  the  shrubberies  or  elsewhere.  Seed  of  Ranunculus  is  now 
coming  up  fast;  shelter  from  cutting  winds,  and  if  any  are 
rooted  out  of  the  soil,  which  sometimes  is  the  case,  they  must 
be  carefully  reinserted.  Where  practicable,  the  beds  of  named 
flowers  should  be  covered  with  mats  when  frost  is  expected. 
Potting  Carnations  has  commenced  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  where  the  plants  have  been  brought  up  hardy  the 
sooner  they  are  out  the  better;  as  a  precaution,  plaice  a  shce  of 
potato  between  the  rows,  if  two  are  planted  in  a  pot,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  chance  of  avoiding  destruction  should  a  solitary 
wireworm  escape  you.  The  beds  of  Pansies  may  bo  top-dressed 
with  Melon-bed  manure,  and  screened  from  the  prevailing  cold 
with  spruce  fir  boughs  or  other  efficient  protection.  Snails  must 
be  trapped,  as  they  begin  to  be  seriously  troublesome. 

a&KENHOUSB  Ain>  CONSKRVATOBT. 

To  keep  the  conservatory  now  in  perfect  order  yon  must  go 
over  the  plants  daily,  or  at  least  every  alternate  day,  and  take 
out  those  beginning  to  fade.  Pick-off  all  decaying  nowers  and 
leaves,  also  aU  distorted  flower-buds,  or,  indeed,  any  small  or 
ill-arranged  flower  which  does  not  look  well.  Change  the 
plants  in  sitting[-rooms  often,  if  they  are  worth  preserving  after- 
wards. Fuchsias  represent  that  class  of  greenhouse  plants 
which  do  best  to  be  shaken  out  of  their  pots  annually,  but  as 
the  strong  varieties  of  them  are  gross  feeders,  you  may  use  a 
rougher  compost  for  them.  A  thorough  revision  of  plants  in 
the  different  houses  where  plant-growing^  and  forcing  are  carried 
on  in  a  mixed  way  is  necessary  some  time  during  spring,  and 
the  present  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  for  the  operation,  the 
shutting-up  of  late  vineries  or  Peach  houses  generally  offering 
facilities  for  the  arrangement,  and,  of  course,  for  relieving  the 
other  structures.  Exhausted  forcing  stock  should  by  all  means 
have  a  pit  or  frame  fitted-up  especially  for  it.  It  should  by  no 
means  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the  general  stock. «  The  amateur 
may  carry  out  this  principle  with  a  small  frame.  A  bed  of  fer- 
menting material  of  a  mild  character^  covered  6  or  8  inches 
deep  with  tan,  and  well  topped-up  with  linings  and  mats  at 
night,  is  what  is  required.  A  bottom  heat  of  80'',  with  fre- 
quent syringing,  and  the  plants  plunged,  of  course,  will  restore 
them  to  perfect  health  and  prepare  them  for  another  campaign. 
Cinerarias  for  late  blooming  should,  if  not  bound,  be  shifted. 
Likewise  let  plants  in  need  of  water  nave  immediate  attention; 
nothing  conduces  more  to  the  encouragement  of  insects  than 
suffering  plants  to  become  checked  through  drou|;ht.  By  start- 
ing Camellias  into  growth  about  this  time,  and  getting  their 
wood  ripened  early,  they  will  be  in  full  bloom  in  November,  at 
which  season  tiieir  flowers  retain  their  beauty  much  longer 
than  after  the  sun  becomes  powerful  in  the  spring.  Proceed  as 
diligently  as  possible  with  the  repotting  of  such  of  the  hard- 
wooded  ffreeimouse  plants  as  require  it,  so  as  to  afford  every 
chance  of  making  a  vigorous  growth.  Be  careful  before  potting 
to  have  the  ball  in  a  moist  state,  and  avoid  giving  large  shifts 
to  weakly  growers. — ^W.  Ejeanb. 

DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

XITCHBM  OABDBZf. 

Planted  Peas  and  Beans  for  succession  in  rather  favourable 
days.  Placed  more  Potatoes  under  the  shelter  of  glass  for  a  time, 
and  we  hoped  to  get  ground  ready  for  Onions,  when  we  had  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  on  the  2l8t.  and  a  sharp  frost  on  the  morning 
of  the  22nd,  all  tending  to  make  the  season  a  verv  late  one. 

Cauliflowers  under  glasses  we  shall  soon  thin-out  to  five 
plants,  as  we  find  that,  instead  of  the  regulation  three,  we  can  do 
five  well  when  spread  out  in  the  earthing-up.  When  scare  a  of 
^ound  we  dig  a  trench  between  the  rows  of  such  protected 
Cauliflower,  so  as  to  earth  the  Cauliflowers  well  up,  we  then 
cover  fhe  ndges  of  Cauliflower  with  short  grass  or  other  litter, 
and  give  several  manure  waterings ;  thus  we  obtain  large,  clean, 
compact  heads,  the  trench  being  no  objection  whatever,  so  long 
as  the  surface  and  ihe  sides  of  the  broad  ridge  containing  the 
Cauliflowers  are  mulched.  Besidep,  the  trench  between  comes 
in  well,  with  the  help  of  rotten  dung,  to  afford  space  for  some 
early  Celery,  the  shade  of  the  flne  foliage  of  the  Cauliflower 
helping  the  Celery  much  after  planting-out  early. 

We  have  often  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  not  curtailing  the 
exterU  of  the  kitchen  garden.  That  will  pay,  whatever  else  re- 
turns nothing  except  to  please  the  eye,  much  in  the  same  wav 
as  we  put  a  value  on  statuary  or  fine  paintings.  But  with  all 
that,  tnere  is  many  a  small  kitchen  garden  that  might  return 
double  the  produce  it  does  by  successional  cotemporaiy  cropping 
in  the  same  ground.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Cauliflowers  re- 
ferred to,  many  have  supposed  when  the  plants  are  put  out  on 
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the  flat,  Bay  three  or  four  rows  under  hand-lights  or  other  pro- 
tection, and  then  hanked-up  into  ridges  so  as  to  leave  a  trench 
between,  that  the  plants  as  they  Decome  large  would  feel 
the  effects  of  dryness.  When  mulched  or  littered  over,  even 
without  additional  watering,  we  have  never  perceived  anything 
of  this ;  on  the  contrary,  when  leaving  early  Cauliflowers  on  the 
flat  with  merely  a  little  earthing-up,  neither  foliage  nor  heads 
were  so  fine  as  when  the  early  autumn-planted  crops  were  sub- 
jected to  earthing-up,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  flat  ridge. 

Then,  again,  in  small  gardens  we  have  recommenaed  not  rows 
but  beds  of  Celery  ;  our  general  arrangement  is  to  have  4-feet 
sunk  beds  or  trenches,  and  4  to  5-feet  ridged  beds  between.  If 
these  can  be  made  early,  a  row  of  Peas  is  sown  along  the  middle 
of  the  flat  ridge,  with  Spinach  and  Badishes  on  each  side.  Here 
we  may  state  that  after  the  ground  is  marked  out,  the  place  for 
the  broad  ridge  is  well  dug,  and  a  little  manure  if  needed  is 
incorporated  with  the  soil  before  the  soil  of  the  part  intended 
for  the  beds  is  thrown  on  the  top  of  those  ridges  neatly.  We 
wish  to  record  here,  in  opposition  somewhat  to  the  general  be- 
lief, that  we  have  never  bad  better  Peas,  or  plants  more  free 
from  mildew  and  other  evilp,  than  when  grown  on  the  middle  of 
such  raised  ridges  and  platforms.  The  greater  depth  of  good 
soil  made  the  Peas  more  independent  of  the  changes  of  the 
season,  but  in  a  very  dry  summer  a  mulching  of  short  grass  was 
thrown  over  the  ground,  or  the  surface  of  the  soil  kept  loose 
with  the  hoe  to  arrest  the  absorption  of  heat  and  the  excessive 
evaporation  of  moisture.  The  oeds,  meanwhile,  with  a  little 
protection,  were  used  for  early  Potatoes,  Badishes,  Lettuces,  (Src, 
to  be  cleared  off  before  the  space,  manured  with  more  rotten 
dung,  was  needed  for  the  Celery.  We  used  to  follow  this  plan 
largely  at  one  time,  and  it  was  only  broken-in  upon  when  we 
were  obliged  to  use  Celery  trenches  as  beds  in  which  to  harden- 
off  bedding  plants.  One  extra  great  advantage  of  the  wide-bed 
and  the  wide-ridge  system  as  thus  used  is,  besides  the  saving 
of  ground,  the  shade  afforded  by  the  rows  of  Peas  to  the  early- 
planted  Celery  whatever  the  direction  of  the  beds,  though  on 
the  whole  we  prefer  them  to  run  somewhat  north  and  south. 

We  allude  to  the  matter  more  particularlv  because  much 
space  is  often  wasted  in  small  gardens.  It  is  oiten  essential  not 
only  to  practise  rotation-cropping,  but  also  cotemporanvous 
cropping — that  is,  having  several  crops  on  the  ground  at  one 
time,  and  yet  having  the  one  removed  before  it  will  interfere 
with  the  well-being  of  the  next  crop  in  succession.  At  one  time 
we  found  that  different  successions  of  Badishes  crisp  and  young 
were  a  matter  of  importance;  but  under  glass  in  winter  and  out 
of  doors  in  summer  they  never  had  a  bit  of  groinid  for  them- 
selves, but  were  brought  in  between  Carrots,  Potatoes,  or 
Turnips.  In  fact,  even  in  the  open  air,  we  rarely  Kowcd  Turnips 
18  to  24  inches  apart  in  drills  without  having  several  kinds  of 
Badishes  in  lines  between  them,  all  of  which  would  bo  removed 
before  the  Turnips  would  need  the  room.  The  same  tiling  may 
be  said  of  Spinach,  a  great  favourite  in  many  familiea,  and  if 
vegetables  are  to  be  sent  to  a  distance  in  summer,  a  good  packing 
material  for  keeping  things  senarate,  and  yet  useful  withaf 
As  respects  this  useful  vegetable,  except  what  is  sown  on  an 
open  space  of  ground  in  August  and  September,  to  stand  and 
afford  gatherings  in  winter  and  spring,  all  our  general  sowings 
come  in  as  intermediate  crops  between  Peas  and  other  vege- 
tables, the  crop  of  Spinach  being  cut-up  as  soon  as  the  best  is 
gathered,  before  it  would  interfere  at  all  with  the  more  lasting 
or  more  valuable  crop.  Thus,  on  Celery-bed  ridges,  after  using 
the  best  of  the  Spinach,  we  have  often  cut  it  up,  when  it  acted  as 
a  fair  mulching  to  the  Peas  until  something  better  could  be 
obtained. 

At  one  time  we  turned  our  Celcnj  Icd^  to  great  account,  as 
by  putting  a  little  hot  dung  at  the  bottom  and  dryish  soil  over, 
we  could  turn  out  nice  Potato  plant-s  from  small  pots,  the  pots 
full  of  roots,  and  the  Potatoes  2  to  3  inches  in  height,  as  with 
one  row  of  Peas  in  the  centre  of  the  5-fcet  ridge  tve  could  manage 
to  walk  along  each  side  to  give  what  protection  was  needed  to 
Potatoes  thus  turned  out  in  March.  In  general  wo  could  obtain 
clean  ripe  tubers  from  such  beds  in  May  and  June,  three  weeks 
earlier  than  we  could  obtain  them  from  favoured  spots  at  the 
bottom  of  a  wall,  and  a  month  earlier  than  from  those  planted 
Out  early  on  raised  banks  facing  the  south,  though  i.i  some 
warm  springs  the  produce  from  these  banks  would  come  in 
onlv  a  fortnight  later  than  that  from  beds.  In  protccling  such 
Bunx  beds  we  found  nothing  better  than  mats  or  calico  fightly 
strained,  both  being  fastened  to  poles  at  each  end  for  rolling  up, 
and  stakes  laid  across  the  beds  to  prevent  the  covering  sinking. 

We  had  also  a  lot  of  shallow  earth  pits  in  an  out-6f-the-wav 
corner  where  we  hardened-off  our  bedding  plants,  and  which 
wore  never  idle  in  winter  or  summer  for  low-growing  plants 
after  the  bedders  were  gone.  Deprived  of  these  we  have  had  to 
go  to  our  fresh-made  Celery  beds  as  places  for  hardcning-off 
bedding  plants^  and  therefore  cannot  uso  the  beds  for  early 
vegetables,  and  cannot  use  the  ridges  so  well  for  early  Peas,  as, 
in  attending  to  the  bedding  plants,  there  must  be  more  room 
for  working,  and  the  beds  would  only  be  fit  for  Celery  by  the 
beginning  of  June.    Where  such  necessity  does  not  exist,  these 


wide  beds  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  securing  early 
produce.  Between  Potatoes  planted  across  in  rows  20  inches 
apart,  we  have  sowed  in  one  bed  two  rows  of  Badishes,  in 
another  bed  planted  one  row  of  stout  Lettuces,  and  so  on,  and 
all  was  cleared  off,  more  rotten  dung  added,  and  the  Celery 
plants  turned  out  in  the  middle  of  June,  the  Peas,  as  hinted 
above,  just  giving  enough  of  shade  to  the  voung  Celery.  Had 
we  more  ground  we  womd  make  our  Celery  beds  4  feet  in  width, 
to  take  three  rows  of  Celery,  and  we  would  make  the  ridges 
between  6  feet  in  width,  as  that  would  afford  more  room  for 
gathering  the  Peas ;  and  the  dwarf  crops  at  the  sides,  whilst  they 
lasted,  would  not  interfere  with  walking  between  the  rows  to 
attend  to  the  Celery.  Let  us  here  add,  from  considerable  prac- 
tice and  observation,  that  most  gardeners  must  try  and  make 
the  best  of  circumstances.  There  is  not  one  in  ten  who  can 
exactly  foUow  out  the  plans  which  he  knows  would  be  the  best 
in  his  peculiar  position. 

FRUIT  DEPABTMENT. 

Owing  to  the  press  of  garden  work  we  are  behind  with  all  our 
hardy  fruit  department  out  of  doors.  As  to  orchard4iou8e  trees 
see  remarks  of  last  week.  We  shall  reserve  our  little  space  to 
refer  to  two  matters  which  correspondents  have  brougnt  con- 
spicuously under  our  notice. 

Potted  Trees. — "  Sigma  "  tells  us  that  he  can  get  trees  of 
Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  i^'c,  in  8-inch  pots,  and  ne  can  have 
similar  trees  taken  out  of  the  ground  that  would  be  cheaper  at 
first,  and  cost  less  for  carriage  than  those  in  pots,  and  he  wants 
to  know  whether,  by  having  these  trees  lifted  and  carefully  and 
firmly  potted,  he  might  not  expect  as  good  a  crop  this  season  as 
from  the  trees  all  along  grown  in  pots,  as  the  pots  seem  so  small 
that  the  trees  would  appear  to  require  repotting  to  mve  enough 
of  nourishment  to  the  fruit.  We  say  decidedly,  No.  These 
taken-up  trees  would  actually  succeed  better  if  planted  carefully 
out  of  doors  than  when  thus  repotted.  How  it  is  we  cannot 
exactly  say,  but  the  fact  remains  that  all  plants  in  pots  bloom, 
seed,  and  fruit  best  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  until 
this  condition  be  arrived  at  there  wiU  be  a  tendency  in  the 
blooms  and  fruit  to  fall.  We  several  times  obtained  good  sup- 
plies of  fruit  from  Cherries,  Plums,  &c.,  raised  out  of  the 
ground  and  potted  in  the  middle  of  March,  but  we  gave  them 
extra  attention.  First  of  all  we  put  them  in  the  smallest  pots 
in  which  we  could  get  tlie  roots,  and  packed  them  neatly  and 
firmly,  and  then  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  we  plunged  the 
pots  overhead  in  a  slight  out-door  hotbed  of  from  GO"  to  70",  and 
kept  the  tops  as  cool  as  possible  in  a  shady  place,  the  object 
being  to  encourage  fresh  rooting  and  keep  back  the  buds.  The 
plants  were  moved  to  the  orchard  hf)use  when  the  heat  of  the 
bed  declined,  so  as  to  be  little  warmfer  than  the  orchard  house. 
Too  much  heat,  even  at  the  roots,  would  nullify  the  beneficial 
effect  but  a  little  at  first,  and  the  small  pot  would  encourage  the 
formation  of  fresh  fibres  to  sustain  the  swelling  buds  and  open- 
ing and  setting  blooms.  Where  such  means  cannot  be  carefully 
followed  up,  it  would  be  best  to  depend  little  on  the  first  season 
after  potting,  and  to  look  forward  to  the  second,  in  which  case 
larger  pots  may  be  used  for  the  roots.  It  would  be  a  different 
affair  if  such  trees  had  been  taken  up  in  October  or  November, 
potted  and  plunged  in  a  bed  in  the  open  air,  the  bed  being  from 
6°  to  10*^  warmer  than  the  general  atmosphere.  Under  such 
circumstances,  whilst  the  heads  would  be  cool  in  the  open  air, 
requiring  little  protection,  except  a  net  to  keep  birds  from  the 
buds,  the  pots  would  be  well  supplied  with  fresh  fibres  by  the 
month  of  March,  and  these  roots  would  make  a  great  point  of 
success.  Owing  to  the  simple  fact  alluded  to,  if  our  correspon- 
dent obtains  trees  in  8, 10,  or  12-inch  pots,  if  he  exx>ect8  fruit 
from  them  to  any  extent  in  the  ensuing  summer,  he  should  keep 
the  trees  in  the  pots  until  the  finiit  is  gathered  before  he  places 
them  in  larger  pots.  These  things  he  may  do  with  advantage : 
He  may  knucl:  a  good  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  pot  out,  he 
may  even  crack  it  along  the  sides,  so  as  to  let  fibres  out,  and 
then  he  may  sink  the  pot  into  one,  two,  or  three  sizes  larger,  and 
supply  rich  compost  to  the  bottom,  the  sides,  and  over  the  top 
of  the  old  pot ;  or  he  may,  after  so  serving  the  old  pot,  plunge 
it  an  inch  or  so  over  the  rim  in  the  ground,  with  I'ich  compost 
all  round  it,  and  in  either  case  labour  in  watering,  (be,  will  be 
saved,  and  the  main  part  of  the  roots  still  pressing  against  the 
sides  of  the  pot  will  so  far  secure  free  bloommg  and  free  setting, 
whilst  the  fresh  roots  that  extend  beyond  the  pot  will  secure 
extra  vigour,  if  not  watched  perhaps  more  luxuriance  of  wood 
than  the  autumn  sun  would  ripen,  but  a  little  early  pinching 
will  guard  against  that  evil.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered 
he  may  pot  afresh  in  larger  pots  if  the  plants  are  in  small  pots. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  "  Ai^exis  "  as  respects  his  Ftm»  in 
10-inch  pots,  and  from  which  he  wishes  to  obtain  some  fruit  this 
season.  Let  the  Vines  remsdn  in  the  pots,  but  do  as  recom- 
mended for  the  other  trees — give  room  for  the  roots  to  get  out,  and 
give  plenty  of  rich  compost  and  manure  waterings.  If  free 
growth  is  desired  plant  out  in  the  usual  way,  but  if  this  is  done 
do  not  expect  much  fruit  this  season,  especially  if  the  ball  is 
broken  and  the  roots  traced  out.  Under  such  circumstance? > 
free  growth  is  opposed  to  fruitfulness.    As  already  stated,  all 
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plAnti  in  potB  fruit  best  when  the  roote  pnsh  aipttnst  the  sidei 
of  the  pot.  We  can  reooUect  of  a  great  authority  throwing  more 
than  oold  water  over  the  care  and  attention  that  garaenen 
bestowed  on  Strawberries  in  pots  for  early  iore'inf,  beoaose 
plants  lifted  and  potted  in  spring  ripened  good  crops  in  Ma^  and 
the  beginning  of  June.  If  the  great  aothority  had  tned  a 
mniilar  method  to  bring  in  fmit  in  March  he  would  have  found 
that  the  old  gardeners  nad  reason  as  well  as  success  on  their 
side.  We  have  for  many  years  lifted  Strawberry  plants  in  Haroh 
and  April,  but  even  these  did  all  the  better  wnen  they  had  a 
little  bottom  heat,  whilst  the  tops  were  fully  exposed,  so  as  to 
give  a  prior  stimuius  to  the  roots. 

OEHAXXIITAL  DBPJLBTVINT. 

Simple  propagating  eaaes,  as  hand-Jights,  &o.,  are  dear.  Well, 
we  cannot  say  a  word  against,  quite  the  reversei  all^  the  con- 
trivances of  earthenware  fumisned  with  a  sliding  square  of 
^ass,  &o.  Some  of  our  readers,  in  addition  to  wnat  we  said 
the  other  week,  want  something  simple  that  they  could  get 
without  the  ruinous  exi>ense  of  carriage  and  brealuge.  We  have 
a  few  wooden  boxes  with  a  square  of  glass  oyer  each,  which 
we  find  so  useful  that  we  should  like  to  have  more  of  them. 
They  are  90  inches  square,  made  of  three-quarter-inch  deal. 
The  front  is  4i  inches  high,  the  back  9  inches,  and  the  two  sides 
slope  like  a  common  frune.  A  square  of  ^lass  is  fitted  into  a 
light  frame  to  rest  on  the  back,  front,  and  sides  of  the  box ;  the 
front,  on  which  the  square  of  slass  rests,  with  a  tack  in  front, 
being  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  sides  and  back  1  inch  square 
and  grooved  to  receive  the  glass.  The  glass  and  its  frame  are 
moveable,  so  that  when  the  glass  is  damp  the  dry  side  can  be 
plaoed  downwards.  These  when  set  on  a  bed  or  close  platform 
are  very  useful  for  striking  cuttings,  raising  seeds,  &o.,  and  in 
some  positions  the  slope  mm  back  to  front  renders  them  easier 
managed,  and  gives  more  command  of  light  when  that  is  wanted 
to  harden- off  we  little  plants.  For  au  mere  sowing  and  pro- 
vtt^Ung  purposes,  a  square  box  of  one  depth,  say  from  o  to 
9  inches  all  round,  would  answer  just  as  well,  ana  four  such 
boards  nailed  neatly  together  to  enclose,  say,  20  inches  s<}uare, 
need  not  cost  much.  Then  with  common  care  the  covering  of 
glass  would  require  no  frame.  With  a  weight  of  from  2r  to 
96  OSS.  to  the  foot,  a  square  of  21  to  92  inches  could  easily  be 
lifted  off  and  on,  or  even  two  squares  or  panes  could  be  used 
instead  of  one.  Of  course,  we  are  supposing  these  little  boxes 
are  under  glass,  for  if  in  the  open  sir  means  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  glass  being  blown  off.  The  boxes  may  be 
much  smaller  if  deemed  expedient. — ^R.  F. 

TBADE  OATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  StansteadPark,  Forest  Hill,  London, 
8.E.,  and  17,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. — DcMcriptive 
Catalogue  of  FloriaU*  Flowera. 

John  Morse,  Durslenr,  Gloucestershire. — Oatalogtie  qfOuttingi. 

T.  8.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N. — 
I/ut  of  SueculofU  Plants,  —  Catalogue  of  Antirrhinurm, 
Aurieulatf  and  other  Florittt*  Flowen,  dc» 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
oorrespondents  of  the  **  Journal  of  Hortieultnre,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
eommnnioations  should  therefore  be  addressed  tolely  to 
The  Editcrt  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  dte.,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E,C, 

N.B. — ^Many  questions  most  remain  niuuuwered  until  next 
week. 

BooKg  (ITovtee).— The  "Oftrdan  ICwasL"  Ton  esn  haTS  It  fr«6  by  pott  if 
yoa  mokMa  twenty  postaj^  stamps  with  yonr  sddiMS. 

No.  464  of  THB  Journal  or  HoRncuLTUiiB  is  reqairad  by  Hr.  J.  Albsrt 
Ford,  78,  Lawton  Street,  Gongleton. 

Abusztb  CoMMimxcATZONi  ( J7m.ptor).~W«  thonld  not  be  Jnstifled  in  pnb- 
Helling  your  letter.  If  yoo  had  declined  paying  nntU  yoa  had  reoeived  the 
goods,  yoa  woald  hare  been  only  JastuUbly  oardfoL 

Half  the  world's  misefaief 

And  folly  and  -woe. 
Comes  from  asins  a  "  Tea  " 

Instead  of  a  "No." 

Mr.  W.  Allksbbooks.— We  do  not  know  his  address,  bat  if  those  who  hare 
inqoirad  for  it  will  enoloee  a  stamped  letter  to  him  onder  oorer  to  Hr.  D. 
Thomson,  Dmmlanrig  Castle,  ^lonihil],  N.B.,  it  wonld  probably  reaoh  him. 

VARnms  or  thx  Pxa  {A,  IF.).— We  are  obliged  b^  yonr  pointing  oat 
that  The  Qarden  has  been  pabUshing  a  list  as  if  th«  deaenptions  were 
originaL  They  w«re  not  taken  from  oar  eolamns  as  yoa  soppose,  hot  from 
I>r.  Hogg's  *'  Oardeners*  AiTHMn^i^fc  tanik  Tsar  Book."  Yoa  will  not  see  a  con- 
tlnnation  of  the  deseriptions  in  oar  contemporary,  for  Dr.  Hogg  has  Jost 
stopped  their  pablioation  by  obtaining  from  the  Coart  of  Chanoery  a  pexoetoal 
injonetion  against  the  editor  for  the  piraey.  Other  psrties  are  oonsiaering 
whether  they  should  not  apply  to  the  Cooxt  for  a  similar  protection  to  their 
literacy  property. 

Oravbl  (TT.  Jf.  Jf.).— We  do  not  know  to  whom  yoa  eoold  apply.  An  ad- 
Tartisement  staHng  folly  what  yoa'reqaire  woald  probably  obtain  yoa  the  best 


Prixitla  dsmtioitlata  ahd  rrosa  Footuiixi  (W.  H.).->The'  two  are  ymj 
moch  alike.  In  the  latter  the  leaves  are  folly  dereloped  when  the  intloceeeenoe 
appears  and  the  scape  is  mealy;  in  the  focmer  the  leaTss  are  not  folly  de- 
Teloped,  and  the  scape  is  not  mealy. 

Viirs  BxTDS  AHD  Melou  PtAifTa  Inbbct-batrn  (H.  &).— The  Otiorhynehns 
probably  injares  the  Vines,  and  its  grabs  the  Melon  plants.  It  may  be 
O.  pleipes.  Whaterer  the  species  is,  the  grab  is  more  or  lesftlike  that  foond 
in  nats. 

Poplar  jjtd  Soutkbrnwood  (Fork).— The  common  White  Poplar,  Popnlos 
alba,  prodaoes  seed  in  England.  Soatherawood,  Artemisia  Abrotanam,  ha» 
spikes  of  yellow  flowers,  bat  they  rarely  open  in  England,  and  we  never  heard 
of  its  ripening  seed  here.    It  is  a  natita  of  Italy. 

Orabob  abd  Blaob  Boss  Fdnoi  (A.  B.).— We  sent  yoor  qoeiy  to  a  wall- 
known  Bosoogrower,  and,  being  in  a  poetical  homoor  he  replied  as  follows :— * 

"  Liquid  manore,  ammonia  and  STot, 
Applied,  and  freely,  at  the  root ; 
ilf  tbst  should  faiL  a  littU  iron 
In  form  of  salphate  yoa  may  try  on.* 

Mardbakb  (C.  L.).— The  spedee  called  ^ttf*^'*^*  tar  modern  botanists  be- 
long to  the  genos  Mandmgora.  This  genos  Is  indnded  in  the  same  natnial 
order  as  the  Solanom. 

Potato  Tbials  at  Chxiwicx  (Derhp$hir$),  —  Send  yoor  spedmens  im* 
mediately;  th^  will  be  planted  this  week. 

Sbbdubo  Axabtllzs  (jr.  A.  H.  B,  £b).— We  cannot  admire  the  flower, 
there  are  Tsry  many  far  more  bsantifhl. 

Pba  Hubdlbs  {LaKgthorp€).'-'WB  booght  the  roogh  deal,  and  had  then 
made  by  one  of  oar  own  men. 

Waueb— Cobcrbtb  abd  Asphalt  (A  Jk^faner).— For  concrete,  a  layer  of 
stones,  hriekbats,  shells,  or  clinksn, 6  inches  detqp,  to  form  a diy  bottom;  b 
laysr  of  chalk  or  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten  of  the  stones  or  other 
foondatlon,  and  well  rolled  and  watered  to  the  thickness  of  8  inches,  with  b 
rise  of  S  inches  in  the  ceotre;  over  this  half  an  inch  of  graTcl  andltme,  or  fine 
chalk;  water  and  roll  well  again;  add  one  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  heat 
eoloared  gravel;  and  agafai  rou  ontU  qnite  solid.  Have  the  walk  S  inches 
wideron  caeh  side  than  yoa  desire,  as  this  checks  the  torf  and  weeds  from 
encroaching,  and  prarente  the  rain  water  getting  to  the  foondation  of  the 
walk.  For  aepkaUt  take  two  parts  of  veqr  dry  Ume  robbish,  and  one  pait 
coal  ashes,  also  rerj  dnr,  and  both  sifted  fine.  In  a  dry  place,  on  a  dry  day, 
mix  them,  and  leave  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  heap,  as  bricklayers  do  whoi 
making  mortar.  Into  this  poor  boiling  hot  coal  tar;  mix,  and  when  as  MM 
as  mortar  pat  it  8  inches  thick  where  the  walk  is  to  be.  The  groand 
shoold  be  dry  and  beaten  smooth.  Sprinkle  over  it  floe  gravel;  when  cold 
pass  aUght  roller  over  It,  and  in  a  few  days  the  walk  will  be  solid  and  wates- 
proof.  « 

Pbab  fob  Usb  at  THB  Ebd  ot  Auoust  (H,  Y.  Z.).— Laxton's  SoperlltiTe 
and  Omega  Peas,  to  be  in  at  the  time  yoa  name,  shoold  be  sown  the  second 
week  in  May.  The  season  makes  admerenceof  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  in 
the  growth  of  Peas;  if  wet  and  oold  th^y  come  io  later,  if  hot  and  dry  earlier. 
Daring  sommer,  late  Peas  tiJie  fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks  from  the  time  of  sow- 
ing to  attain  a  foil  bearing  state. 

THiNifnca  Lbavbb  or  Pot  Yinbs  (C.  (?.).— The  leaves  on  the  shoots  that 
are  not  bearing  frolt  shoold  not  be  removed.  Thev  shoold  have  the  same 
tnatment,  and  are  as  necessary  for  perfecting  the  Ghrapes  as  the  roots 
are  fbr  their  sopport.  Betain  them,  hot  keep  the  latersls  well  stopped.  The 
dried  Grass  yoo  sent  as  is  Agrostis  neboloaa,  a  very  elegant  and  osefol  Orass 
for  booqoets  and  diying. 

OiMOBB  FLOWBRiBa — Sbbdlzmo  Oambluas  Flowbbzbo  (A  Young  B«- 
^niMT ).— We  mesome  the  plant  of  Olnger  has  been  already  potted;  if  not,  pot 
it  at  once,  shaking  the  plant  oot,  and  divide  the  roots,  plaoinB  a  good  divinoa 
in  a  (^inoh  pot  to  a  compost  of  two  parts  sandy  fibroos  rida  loam,  and  one 
part  sandv  peat,  adding  half  a  part  of  leaf  soil.  Place  the  pots  in  a  hotbed  of 
75°,  Jost  keeping  moist,  and  sradoaUy  increase  the  sopply  of  water  as  the 
plants  grow;  when  the  frame  is  too  low  for  them,  gradualh'  withdraw  themi 
and  remove  them  to  a  light  position  in  a  stove.  Shift  into  ll*ineh  pots  when 
the  shoots  are  a  foot  highT  The  plant  will  flower,  if  strong,  in  Jaly  or  Aogost, 
and  at  the  end  of  Aogost  or  early  in  September  the  roots  will  be  fit  to  take  op 
and  preserve.  SeedUng  Cameluas  will  flower  in  the  foorth  to  sixth  year. 
We  have  now  several  that  have  flowered.  *£^  have  them  in  flower  soon  thej 
shoold  be  grafted  on  stodcs  raised  from  seeds  or  cottings,  bot  to  flower  them> 
on  their  own  roots  patience  most  be  exercised. 

BosBS  roB  TowBs  {AmaUw). — The  Boses  yoo  name  are  good  growsn, 
and  woald  socoeed  in  a  town  garden  if  not  more  than  osoallv  smoky.  Town 
Boses  reqoire  an  abondance  of  watering  overtiead,  and  very  liberal  treatment; 
Twelve  for  pots  in  greenhoose  are  Devoniensis,  Oloire  de  Dijon,  Mar^4ihal 
Niel,  Sombreoil.  Marie  Sisley,  Paoline  liabont^,  Safrano,  Madame  Docher, 
Homtes,  Madame  Celine  Noi^y,  Adam,  and  Alba  rosea,  all  Tea-scented. 

Oaxbllxab  roB  YniXRT  Walls  (Idem).— Mathotiana,  Leopold  L,  Valte- 
varedo,  Beticolata  flore-pleno.  Monarch,  Mathotiana  alba,  Oiovanni  SantSr 
relli,  Mrs.  Cope,  Bobens,  and  Coontess  of  Derby.  They  shoold  be  planted  oat» 
socceeding  admirably  in  the  same  compost  as  Vines,  thoogh  we  think  the 
compost  is  improved  for  them  tfj  having  a  qoarter  of  sandy  peat  added. 

iMPROTna  Lawm  (P.  P.). — The  wormcasts  are  an  evidence  that  yoor  lawn 
soil  is  rich  and  foil  of  homos.  Too  say  it  is  well  drained.  Are  the  drains  of 
soch  a  deptti  as  to  drain  the  sobsoil  ?  Some  drains  are  only  a  few  inches 
deep ;  they  drain  the  sorface,  hot  are  of  very  little  or  no  use  to  the  land.  The 
drams  shoold  not  be  less  than  8  feet  deep,  and  are  better  4  feet.  If  certain 
that  the  land  is  properly  drained  we  shoold  dress  the  lawn  at  once  with  some 
good  loam,  adding  one  part  to  foor  of  frssh  lime,  a-id  after  having  been 
thoronghly  mixed  whilst  dry,  place  it  on  the  lawn  at  the  rate  of  90  tons  per 
acre.  After  the  first  rains  rake  well  with  an  iron  rake,  removing  the  roogb- 
est  of  the  compost,  and  sow  over  it  aboot  the  middle  of  April,  when  there  Is 
an  early  proq^t  of  rain,  6  lbs.  of  Festoca  doriosoola,  10  lbs.  Qynosoros  orlsta- 
tos,  4  lbs.  Poa  nemoralis  sempervirens,  4  lbs.  Festoca  tenoiXolia ;  we  shoold 
add  6  lbs.  Trif  oliom  repens,  and  4  lbs.  Trif  oliom  minos,  and  if  the  soil  be  light 
a  lbs.  Lotos  cornloolatos  in  mixtore  for  one  acre.  Bake  lightly  after  sowing, 
and  roll  well.  Too  object  to  Clovers.  We  have  not  seen  a  good  lawn  without 
them.  If  yoo  omit  them  add  one-half  more  of  Feetoca  tenoif olia  and  Po* 
nemoralis  sempervirsng. 

Taxibo  YnfBS  iBTo  Qrxxbhoubb  (Id0m).— The  Vines  shoold  be  takm 
into  the  greenhoose  at  once.  Aboot  the  middle  of  March  is  a  good  time, 
tying  them  horisontiO^  along  the  fhmt  inside  ontil  they  have  broken,  and 
then  tie  to  the  wires. 
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CuityBBBBTS.~In  HalUwelTs  ioteMsliag  **  Diotionaiy  oX  Azobftio  vod  Fko- 
TiaeUl  Wonis,"  vol,  l.  pa«a  288,  b  Uie  foUowiog:--"  GolTerkays,  th»  bnxiohflt 
ol  poda  whioh  oontain  tli«  Med«  oX  Uie  Aalu  Al«o  «xplaiiMd  Uie  ColnmWnft."— 

W.  I.  8.  HOBTON. 

[11m  flower  referred  to  bj  Dennyi  ooold  not  haste  been  the  k^s,  or  leed- 
▼euela,  of  the  Ash.  We  know  that  the  Golnmbine  faM  been  gneeaed  to  be  the 
flower,  bat  we  wish  to  know  if  anywhere  in  the  BritSeh  Islands  any  flower  is 
still  known  as  the  Gnlverk^.] 

liAYBBZifo  BosB  Tbskb  (C.  jL  &}.— We  do  not  adTooate  layering  or  pegging 
down  the  shoots  of  Boses.  Thej  eertainly  look  well  when  so  arranged  as  to 
present  a  flat  sozf ace,  bat  the  shoots  that  eome  from  the  base,  and  whieh 
most  be  kept  to  replace  thoee  that  are  pegged  down  and  blooming  this  year, 
present  even  a  more  uneven  sarfaoe  than  plants  trained  on  the  dwarf  bosh 
system.  Good  hard  wood  pegs  axe  best ;  they  shoald  be  16  to  IS  inches  long, 
with  a  notch  at  the  side  aboot  fi  inehea  from  the  top.  The  stakes  or  peas 
should  be  driven  into  the  gzoand  to  within  8  inches  of  their  tops,  and  should 
be  in  rows  about  a  foot  apart  every  way.  The  shoots  of  the  Boses  should  be 
tied  to  the  stakes  with  taned  stating,  dlspodng  them  equally,  and  so  as  to 
have  at  least  one  shoot  to  cross  and  be  fastened  to  each  peg ;  out  off  the  weak 
shoots,  retaining  only  the  stnmgest  and  best  ripened,  but  take  off  the  unripe 
of  these.    The  shoots  pea»d  down  will  need  to  be  eat  off  in  antamn 


After  flowering,  and  be  replaced  by  those  of  the  ouxrent  year. 

TuBBBOCB  TasATHUT  (Idsfli).— Pot  them  now  in  li|^t  fibrous  loam  two 
imrts,  one  part  leaf  soil,  and  half  a  part  ef  well  decayed  manure,  with  one- 
sisthof  sharp  sand.  Prain  the  pots  efHeiently;  they  may  be  7  inches  in 
diameter,  ana  in  each  place  one  bulb,  and  so  that  it  may  be  entirely  covered 
•^th  soiL  If  the  soil  is  in  a  soiflciently  moist  state  no  water  need  be  given 
but  if  diy,  water  moderately,  place  in  a  gentle  botbed,  and  keep  there  until 
they  have  made  good  roots,  or  the  shoots  are  8  inches  loiog,  when  they  may  be 
^radoaUy  withdrawn  from  the  hotbed,  and  removed  to  a  light  aixy  position  in 
the  greenhouse.  Water  freely  and  syringe  often,  so  as  to  keep  down  red 
spider.  If  you  wish  the  plants  to  flower  sarly  they  should,  after  removal 
irom  the  hotbed,  be  placed  in  a  vineiy  or  other  house  having  fire  heat,  and 
they  will  flower  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  those  placed  in  the  greenhouse. 
The  offsets  should  be  removed,  so  as  to  throw  the  vigoor  of  the  plimt  into  the 
flower-stem. 

Hoiviifo  MACRnixs  (8treatham^.—yre  have  no  experience  with  either  of 
the  machines  you  name :  but  we  can  ssjr  that  each  wtfM»>i<n«  that  has  been  in* 
Tented  does  its  work  well  if  carefully  managed. 

Aaranobicxnt  of  Frciz-soox  (F.  H,  I».).— Of  the  two  sites  we  prefer  the 
lean-to  against  the  north  waU.  The  thicker  the  walls  the  more  equable  will 
be  the  temperature  of  the  house.  We  would  have  them  14  inches  thick,  but 
they  need  not  be  hoUow  walls ;  a  thatched  roof  is  also  preferable  to  one  com- 
pmed  of  tiles.  The  floor  would  be  better  boarded,  bat  ft  is  not  very  material. 
The  best  arrangement  for  the  shelves  is  a  sti^ing  of  laths,  similar  to  that 
tuefH  to  stage  plants  upon  in  gnenhouses.  One  tier  of  staging  may  be 
placed  above  another,  about  1  foot  9  inches  apart,  and  the  stsging  may  be 
8  feet  wide.  If  yours  is  a  narrow  house  there  will  only  be  room  for  sta^^ing 
XQund  the  sides;  but  should  the  house  be  wide  onou^,  another  tier  of 
shelves  may  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  There  ought  also  to  be 
one  or  two  windows,  which  should  be  provided  with  shutters.  The  windows 
should  also  be  made  to  open.  There  should  likewise  be  a  fireplace  or  a 
amatt  stove  in  the  room. 

MALroRHATioN  OF  VixB  Shoot  {W.  T.).— The  enclosed  shoot  is  similar 
to  many  we  have  seen  this  year.  The  cause  Is,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  the 
unfavourable  season  of  last  year,  the  wood  not  being  sufftciently  ripened.  In 
our  earliest  vinery  we  had  one  rod  whieh  had  SMuly  all  the  side  shoots 
affected  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  shoot  you  sent.  We  trained  them  in  the 
vsoal  way,  but  took  the  preoaatlon  to  train  a  young  rod  up  from  the  base  of 
the  old  one  in  ease  the  afleetion  should  be  penBanont.  One  rod  only  was 
•ffeoted  in  the  house,  all  the  others  broke  well  and  regularly. 

DiuiiiAOB  OF  A  Fasmtasd  FOB  YiKB  BoBDBBS  (A  Suhicriber). — ^This  is 
flometimes  very  strong,  at  other  times  so  weak  that  it  might  be  applied  as  it 
is  taken  from  the  tank.  If  it  look  strong  we  would  advise  jou  to  add  two 
waterpotsfnl  of  dear  water  to  one  of  liquid  manure.  Apply  it  to  the  roots  of 
the  Vines  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  aro  set,  and  up  to  the  time  that  they  begin 
to  colour. 

Pbaos  Trbbs  nx  Potb  (T.  G.).-— The  sorts  we  have  found  not  to  set  their 
fruit  freely  in  pots  are  few.  Barrington,  Exquisite,  and  Late  Admirable  are 
the  worst  in  this  respect.  Wslburton  Admirable  is  also  shy  in  setting.  Sal- 
way  sets  its  fruit  freely,  but  it  is  not  a  desirable  soi^  to  grow  In  pots.  Early 
Beatrice  Peach  has  large  flowers. 

flonsB  Fo«  Obchidb  (A.  !>.)•— It  would  never  do  to  depend  on  a  tempo- 
xatuie  of  80°  as  the  coldest  in  winter.  Where  would  you  be  when  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  15'^,  or  even  sinking  to  zero  ?  As  you  propose  heating  by  gas, 
3  and  S-iaeh  pines  would  be  IxAter  than  4-inch ;  but  even  with  2-infih  pipes 
you  would  need  at  least  a  third  more  than  you  specify.  As  you  have  the 
boilsr  inside,  there  must  be  an  escape  pipe  for  ^e  gas.  Were  it  not  for  show- 
ing a  funnel  through  the  roof,  or  gettmg  the  draught  into  a  chimney,  a  small 
brick  stove  would  be  the  most  economical  in  eveiy  way. 

FoBcxNO  Pit  (W.  5.).— We  think  that  two  4-inch  pipes  worked  separately 
will  afford  you  a  good  bottom  heat  It  you  want  a  very  strong  heat  you  had 
better  have  three,  but  we  should  be  satisfied  with  two.  For  top  heat  you 
must  have  three  pipes  at  least ;  two  would  not  give  you  enough  of  heat  in 
severe  weather  without  making  the  pipes  too  hot,  and  that  is  always  attended 
by  a  waste  of  f  ueL 

Plamtino  FLowBR-BEJ>s(ir.  G.).— We  think  the  proposed  planting  this 
year  will,  on  the  whole,  be  an  improvement  on  the  planting  of  last  year. 
The  Hollyhocks,  if  uot  over-taU,  wiUlook  veiy  weU  at  the  back  of  the  panelled 
border,  and  the  Ooleus  or  the  Ireaine  Lindenii  wiU  make  good  substitutes  for 
Forple  Kmg,  and  will  look  weU  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Tl'RF  for  Fokl  (0.  P.,  a  8uhaeriber).—We  should  bo  obliged  if  you  woul  d 
tiy  a  ton  of  turf  mixed  with  the  coke,  and  report  progress.  We  presume  that 
by  turf  you  mean  firing  peat  or  bog  earth.  We  do  not  think  that  you  will 
gain  any  advantage,  as  we  do  not  think  its  heating  power,  wei^jht  for 
weight,  equal  to  half  that  of  good  coke,  but  we  cannot  speak  from  any  cxten- 
eave  practice.  Try,  and  give  us  the  resiUts.  Slack,  breese,  and  cinders  of 
coke  are  different,  and  all  come  in  useful  if  mixed  with  coke.  At  one  time  we 
tried  lump  of  ohalk,  aal  thoj  Kreatly  tentled  to  l03Ben  the  cool  bill.  Our 
limited  practice  leads  us  to  think  that  you  will  gain  little  or  nothing  by  using 
turf,  by  which,  we  presume,  you  mean  peat.  You  would  see  in  last  week  Pome 
notloes  as  to  orchard  houses,  and  in  previous  numbers,  in  "  Doings  of  the 
Last  Week,"  allusions  are  made  to  the  importaaee  of    not  harrying  on  trees 


even  when  heat  is  applied  in  the  doll  weather;  alao  to  the  importaaeaof 
thinning  the  blooms  and  assisting  their  setting.  It  is  just  possible  yoor 
house  has  been  kept  t9o  warm  at  first,  but  we  fear  that  the  dropping  of  the 
flowers  was  chiefly  owing  to  one  of  two  oansea— immaturity  of  the  wood  laat 
antanm,  or  too  much  diynaaa  or  too  mueh  molatore  at  the  roota  as  tha  frraaa 
eame  into  bloom. 

WHirBWAOHma  a  GBumoun  Glazsd  Boof  (fl.  IL).— For  a  imajfoaatr 
diada  whieh  rains  will  wash  off  we  oao  whiting  broiaed,  aaj  4  oaa.  in  threa 
gallons  of  water,  and  spatter  it  over  the  giaas  with  a  syringe.  For  a  per- 
manent shada,  after  using  sixe,  Ae.,  we  find  nothing  simpler  than  skim  milk 
and  whiting,  atq  4  ozs.  of  whiting  in  two  gallons  of  miut,  and  that  drawn 
over  with  a  brash  will  oover  a  great  amoont  of  glass.  Whan  mere  ahada  ia 
the  object,  the  thinner  the  mixture  ia  pat  on  the  better,  aa,  if  that  ia  not 
enough,  you  can  add  to  it.  When  neatness  ia  an  objeet  it  ia  well  to  oae  two 
brushes— one  to  lay  the  material  on,  and  a  dry  brush  to  daub  it  so  aa  to 
resemble  ground  fi^ass.  In  doing  such  work  two  things  are  essential :  first, 
the  glass  must  be  dry;  and  aeeond,  if  poaaible,  there  moat  be  sun  to  aat  it 
nicely.  We  have  thna  whitened  glaas  in  Bfay,  and  the  shading  remained  ontil 
washed  off  in  October.  We  zeoomnkend  Dr.  Haaten's  edition  of  Henfngr'a 
**  £lementai7  Oourse  of  Botany." 

SBGURnia  BUI.B8  FBOM  Bats  (A  ComUmt  Reader),— VT9  hava  foond  red 
lead  a  safeguard  to  all  kinds  of  seeds.  We  shall  use  it  whan  we  plant 
Crocuses  extensively,  as  even  those  in  pots  we  cannot  keep.  We  would  mix 
the  red  lead  powder  in  soft-soap  water,  and  dip  the  bulbs  aiod  eorms  in  it,  so 
aa  to  have  a  red  appearance,  or  even  use  it  as  we  do  with  Peas — that  is,  we 
use  enough  of  moisture  to  damp  the  Peas,  and  no  mora,  and  then  dost  aa 
much  of  the  red  lead  powder  among  them  as,  when  tozned  with  a  stick,  learea 
evei7  aeed  reddish.  We  have  not  tried  it  with  corms  and  bulbe,  but  we  wish 
we  had,  and  we  would  recommend  you  to  try  it.  In  our  ease  mice,  rats,  and 
birds  will  not  look  at  the  seeds. 

WATERZifo  WITH  Sprxno  Watbr  (A  CoHstont  Bender), — Spring  water, 
though  not  so  good  as  rain  water,  is  nevertheless  suitable  for  watering  planta. 
It  would  be  bettor  if  you  had  a  ciscem  in  each  house  of  suflioient  capacity  for 
one  watering.  We  use  spring  water  to  a  lai^e  extent,  and  do  not  find  any 
notioeable  dUterenoe  between  it  and  rain  water.  For  syringing  rain  water  is 
much  to  be  prefcned,  as  it  does  not  mark  the  foliage. 

Smowdbops  Fazuko  (Idem). — We  are  unable  to  aoeoont  for  the  bulbe  of 
these  disappearing  after  the  fljrst  season.  Do  not  place  the  erown  of  the  bulb 
more  than  an  inch  below  the  surface,  and  plant  in  autumn  when  they  uo  be- 
ginning to  grow.  Probably  the  leaves  were  cut  off  before  they  were  ripe,  and 
to  that  we  should  attribute  the  failure.  They  should  succeed  onder  the  same 
treatment  as  Crocuses. 

Compost  for  Ferks  {A  Young  Gardener).— Two  parts  sandy  fibrous  peat* 
one  part  turfy  yellow  loam,  and  one-aixth  part  each  of  silver  sand  and  of  ehar 
ooalln  lamps  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hasel  nnt,  the  whole  wall 
mixed.  Of  the  materials  you  name  charcoal  is  the  most  useful  if  yoa  oae 
aand  aa  an  ingredient  in  the  oompost,  but  if  not  we  should  prefer  the  sand- 
stone. Lycopods  do  not  require  different  treatment  from  Ferns,  only  they 
need  more  moisture  and  shade. 

Yabious  (A.  D.). — ^We  would  now  cut  down  the  planta  to  within  6  inohes  of 
the  soil,  taking  off  their  tops  when  they  had  grown  1  foot  high.  Climbing 
Boses  may  be  trained  with  the  shoots  upright  on  the  same  principle  as  Peaim. 
We  have  several  so  trained,  and  the  method  answers  well.  We  would  not  have 
any  phmts  in  the  Boee  border  besi^s  the  Boses.  They  do  better  irithont 
them.  Violets  now  blooming  in  the  conservatocy  will  do  for  another  year,  but 
they  must  be  dirided  in  April  or  Hay,  and  planted  out  in  good  rich  eoil  a  foot 
a^ptat  evei7  way,  and  be  taken  ap  and  potted  In  antumn.  Yoong  planta  ata 
far  superior  to  old  ones  kept  in  pots  for  a  second  seaaon'a  Uoom. 

Glbxchbkia  apBLUKCiB  CvLTUBB  {W,  P.). — Pot  it  in  two-thirda  ftbrons 
peat  and  one-third  tac<y  yellow  loam,  with  a  free  admixture  of  silver  sand 
and  lumps  of  ohareoal  as  large  as  haxel  nuts  or  walnuts,  mixing  the  wbela 
well  together.  Drain  the  pot  to  one-third  ite  depth  with  crocks,  the  largest  at 
the  bottom,  the  smallest  at  top,  and  oover  with  a  thin  layer  of  sphagnum  or 
the  rougher  parts  of  the  oompost.  Pot  so  that  the  rhixomea  may  be  aboot 
half  an  mch  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  level  over  neatly,  making  the  sar- 
faoe fine  and  firm,  the  rhizomes  only  just  covered  with  soil.  Water  with  a 
rose-water-pot  until  the  surface  becomes  settled,  whieh  it  will  be  in  two  or 
three  watwings,  always  keep  mdst,  and  when  growing  afford  abondant 
supplies  of  water.  Place  the  plant  in  a  gxeeohoose  and  shade  it  from  bright 
son,  admitting  air  moderately. 

EowiNO  Deutzia  oracojs  and  Lobeija  bbllidzfolia  (Petite).— Tha 
se%d  of  Deutzia  gncilis  msy  bo  sown  in  light  sandy  loam  in  a  pot  or  ran,  and 
be  covered  with  a  depth  of  soil  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  seed.  Flaoe  the 
pot  in  a  cold  frame,  or  plunge  it  in  a  warm  situation  out  of  dooca,  and  keep 
the  soil  moist.  The  seedlings,  when  an  inch  high,  may  bo  pricked  out  8  inches 
apart  in  light  loamy  soil,  and  should  be  shaded  from  sun  until  established. 
The  Lobelia,  as  you  have  no  greenhouse  and  we  presume  no  hotbed,  may  be 
sown  in  a  pot  filled  with  light  turfy  loam,  adding  a  third  of  peat,  and  a  sixth 
of  silver  sand.  Make  the  surface  very  finJe,  and  just  cover  the  seed  with  veiy 
fine  soil.  Place  the  pot  in  a  room  window,  and  keep  the  soil  regularly  moist. 
When  the  plants  can  be  handled  ix>t  them  off  singly  in  small  pots,  and 
encourage  their  growth,  keeping  them  well  supplied  with  water.  In  Jane 
they  may  be  planted-out  in  rich  soil.  After  the  first  frost  take  them  vp  and 
pot  them,  wintering  them  in  a  room  window  safe  from  frost,  and  keep  the 
soil  no  more  than  moist.  The  following  May  plant  them  out  of  doora,  and 
they  will  no  doubt  flower  welL 

Azalea  Leaves  Brownbp  (J.  W.  L.).— Syringing  Azaleas  during  the 
winter  is  not  desirable,  and  yoar  doing  so  has  no  doubt  caused  the  leaves  to 
become  brown  at  the  points  from  water  dripping  or  hanging  on  them. 
Discontinue  the  syringing,  and  wc  think  your  plants  will  go  on  weU.  We  do 
not  think  water  from  a  galvanised  iron  tank  will  have  any  injurious  effect. 
Woodlice  will  not  shell  and  oat  the  seeds  of  Melons.  Mice,  we  think,  are  the 
cause  of  the  mischief.  We  shoald  set  a  few  spring  traps  by  the  side,  of  the 
Cabbages  and  so  take  the  woodpigeons,  or  you  can  take  an  old  hat  or  two  and 
suspend  them  with  a  string  between  two  stakes  thrust  into  the  groxmd  about 
a  yard  apart,  the  hats  about  3  or  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  so  placed  that 
they  will  bo  moved  by  the  wind.  We  find  those  ixifallible  against  stockdoves. 
They  build  their  nests  in  trees  close  by  the  kiichen  garden  and  do  no  hann, 
but  before  we  used  the  hat-scarers  they  did  great  misdliief. 

Names  of  Plants  (A.  S.). — "So  one  could  tell  the  name  from  a  single  flower 
of  the  Scilla ;  you  must  send  a  spike  of  flowers.  (Bath). — Narcissua  minor. 
(Afoc).— Ciystcpteris  fragiiis  and  Polystichnm  Lonchitis.  ((/.  Carpenter). — 
Olemder  neriiformis.  (W.  Bavenhill). — The  flowering  plant  is  Leueopogon 
lanceolatus.    The  Selaginellas  aro  S.  Braunii  and  S.  uncinata.    The.lnniis 
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DtdymoofatoiiA  tnmettola.    {X,  X9d*$),—l,  Afplnkiom  flsMUfoliam;  S,  A. 
liaeatam,  or  a  oear  ally. 

POULTBT,  BEE,  AND  FiaEON   OHBOHIOLE. 


POULTRY  PROFITS. 


As  a  prac(i6al  man  and  farmer,  will  you  give  me  space  for  a 
few  common-sense  remarks  upon  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr. 
Sdw&rds  on  the  above  subject,  and  wherein  he  proved  entirely 
to  his  own  satisfaction  that,  from  an  agricultural  i>oint  of  view, 
"  fowls  not  only  pay  but  actually  return  a  larger  profit  than 
that  realised  from  any  other  furm  stock  ?"  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  persons  who  keep  a  few  head  of  poultry,  who  xmder- 
take  the  sole  management  themselves,  who  feed  them  almost 
entirely  with  the  scraps  from  the  house  and  the  refuse  from 
the  kitchen  garden,  and  who  have  the  opportunity  of  allowing 
them  a  good  grass  run,  all  which  they  consider  cost  nothing. 
They  then  constitute  themselves  their  own  customers,  consume 
their  own  produce,  charging  themselves  with  eggs  and  poultry 
^  at  retail  shop  prices,  and  they  then  fancv  that  /'  poultzy  pay," 
and  moreover  return  large  profits^  simply  because  they  only 
.  consider  in  their  debtor  and  creditor  account  the  grain  they 
actually  buy.  But  to  a  farmer,  a  thoroughly  practical  man  and 
who  understands  book-keeping,  this  is  mere  moonshine. 

And  now  let  me  turn  to  the  details  of  the  lecture.  The  re- 
commendation is  to  keejp  only  "  first-class  poultry  of  the  best 
improved  breeds,"  but  m  the  debtor  and  creditor  account  the 
lecturer  commences  with  a  supposed  s]^ntaneously  produced 
"  chick."  The  parent  birds  are  not  mentioned.  Let  us  suppose 
a  harrmer  beginning  this  neglected  branch  of  agriculture,  and 
stKrting,  say,  with  one  hundred  of  the  **  best  improved  breed  of 
fiist-class  poultry."  He  could  not  possibly  buy  Uiem  (young 
birds  in  fiul  la^),  on  an  average  for  less  than  Is.  6<f .  per  head. 
These  birds  he  is  supposed  to  sell  two  years  after  for  28.  6d.,  or 
at  a  loss  of  58.  per  nead,  or  £25  on  the  one  hundred  head  pur- 
chased. This  loss  does  not  appear  in  the  balance  sheet.  Again, 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  supposing  for  the  sake  of  ar^- 
ment.  Hamburghs  lay  the  amount  of  eggs  stated,  they  do  not  sit ; 
and  tnerefore  other  hens  must  be  kept  as  mothers,  who  would  lay 
comparatively  few  eg^ ;  and,  moreover,  cocks  lay  no  eggs  and 
return  nothing  for  their  food,  whereas  in  Idtr.  Edwards's  account 
every  fowl,  sitter  or  non-sitter,  cock  or  hen.  is  considered  to  lay 
on  an  average  220  ej^gs  per  year,  which  is  aosurd. 

A^ain,  any  practical  poultry-keeper  knows  that  you  cannot 
possibly  expect  to  rear  all  the  chickens  hatched,  more  especially 
early  broods,  which  are  what  Mr.  Edwards  advocates,  and  yet 
in  this  debtor  and  creditor  account  every  chicken  hatched  is 
reared.  Again,  every  egg  laid  is  sold,  no  provision  beinff  made 
for  replenishing  worn-out  and  sold-on  stock.  A^ain,  mr,  Ed- 
wards states,  '*  £[amburghs  "  are  the  fowls  to  be  Kept,  and  says 
that  at  two  years  and  a  half  old  hens  weigh  7i  Ids.,  and  for 
theae  he  can  procure  28. 6cZ.  each.  Hamburgh  hens  never  weigh 
7i  lbs.,  and  certainly  no  one  would  give  28.  6d.  each  for  old  hens. 
A  farmer  does  not  sell  to  "  the  consumer/'  but  to  '*  a  middle- 
man," who  swallowB-up  all  the  profit.— E.  E.  E. 

GAME  COCKS  OF  THE  FIGHTING  PERIOD  versus 
GAME  COCKS  OF  THE  SHOWING  PERIOD. 

As  a  breeder  of  the  above  birds  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
first  for  the  pit  and  now  for  exhibition,  l  think  I  may  venture 
to  give  an  opinion  respecting  the  qualities  of  our  Game  cocks  in 
the  fighting  period,  and  also  the  showing  i>eriod.  I  f nll^  endorse 
all  Mr.  Wnght  has  written  about  the  present  e^riiibition  birds, 
and  I  think  the  majority  of  the  birds  bred  by  our  best  exhibitors 
would  prove  themselves  quite  equal  to  their  ancestors  in  the 

fit,  and  for  general  appearance  they  are  far  in  advance  of  them. 
cannot  imagine  in  which  points  **  Old  Black  Rbd  "  can  see 
_the  Malay  in  our  present  cup- winners,  and  I  think  if  he  were  to 
cross  one  of  the  old  fighting  cocks  with  a  Malav  he  would  find 
the  offsprin«:  would  be  a  long  way  behind  in  those  points  re- 
quired to  make  a  cup-winner  at  any  of  our  large  shows :  in  fact, 
be  mi^ht  cross  for  several  years,  and  would  still  find  his  birds 
far  behind  in  the  race. 

I  think  any  close  observer  would  plainly  see,  on  looking  at  the 
Mialay  with  his  short  thick  head,  l>ad  colour  of  feathers,  and 
seneral  coarse  appearance,  the  many  difficulties  he  would  have 
to  contend  with  oefore  he  could  get  a  Game  cock  equal  to  the 
present  type  of  cup-winners. — ^Duckwing. 


Oxford  Foultbt  and  Pigeon  Show. — ^The  Committee  of  this 
Show  lately  met  to  audit  the  accounts.  There  was  a  satis- 
factory balance.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  patrons 
and  donors  of  cups.  In  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  other  committees,  it  was  determined  thus  early  to  nx 
the  date  of  the  second  Show  for  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
October  29th  and  80fch.    We  are  informed  that  the  value  of  the 


prizes  will  be  more  in  some  eases,  and  that  prizes  in  an  iny 
creased  number  of  classes  will  be  awarded ;  also  that  cups  will 
be  given  in  nearly  every  class.  The  Pigeons  will  not  be  neg- 
lected, ailver  plate  having  been  pomised  for  several  varieties. 
We  trust  that  exhibitors  will  give  their  assistance  by  a  na« 
merous  entzv.  The  Town  Hall  in  addition  to  the  Com  Ex- 
change has  been  engaged,  so  that  any  number  of  pens  can  be 
accommodated.         

REFORM  IN  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

I  HAVE  been  for  a  long  time  a  frequent  visitor  at  poultry  and 
Pigeon  shows,  in  fact  I  never  miss  one  that  I  can  go  to.  I 
always  return  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  committee  should 
not  have  made  some  arrangement  that  would  have  put  me.  the 
mere  amateur — I  know  what  the  word  used  to  mean — on  a  level 
with  the  regular  professionid  exhibitors,  who  carry  away  so 
large  a  share  of  the  spoil  at  most  shows.  I  have  pondered  over 
the  matter,  have  read  the  complaints  of  many  similarly  situated 
to  myself,  have  lieard  the  suggestions  thrown  out  from  tinae  to 
time,  and  am  at  length  prepared  to  oflfer  a  plan  which  will  at 
once,  without  excluding  the  profes^nal  shower,  leave  him  but 
a  sorry  chance  beside  we  amateur,  and  which  will  at  the  same 
time  fill  the  catalogue  of  most  exhibitions.  This  scheme  of 
mine  is  to  reverse  the  usual  order  of  thin^,  and  award  the 
prizes  to  the  worst  birds.  It  is  positively  unjust,  I  say,  to  go  on 
year  after  year  giving  prizes  only  to  the  best  specimens,  while 
scores  of  fanciers— -loow.  fanciers,  men  who  never  borrowed  or 
bought  a  bird  in  their  lives,  men  whose  yards  and  lofts  are  often 
large  ones,  and  who  would  not  hesitate  to  let  you  pick  out  any 
bird  for  a  guinea,  are  as  good  as  told  that  the  prizes  were  never 
meant  for  them.  Consider,  hj  the  adoption  of  my  plan,  how 
these  men  will  support  exhibitions.  I^rom  every  nooK  anci 
comer  of  the  kingdom,  supposing  the  entry  fee  to  be  judiciously 
low,  we  should  evoke  a  friendly  rivalry  of  true  fanciers— of 
fanciers  who,  not  having  given  £20  or  ^£30  for  this  or  that  bird^ 
and  not  breeding  birds  of  that  value  themselves,  have  not  made 
their  winning  a  foregone  conclusion. 

It  may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  this  plan  that  it  subverts  the 
true  end  of  shows,  which  are  for  the  encouragement  of  breeders 
and  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed ;  but  let  us  look  into  it. 
Considering  a  show  as  for  the  encouraigement  of  breeders,  the 
end  is  attuned  most  surely  by  my  plan,  for  there  are  more 
breeders  of  moderate  than  of  good  stuff,  and  being  no  respectexa 
of  persons  we  must  look  to  the  end— the  encouragement  of  the 
larger  number  of  breeders ;  and  considering  it  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breed,  I  must  confess  I  cannot  see  how  giving  every 
cup  for  two  or  three  years  to  one  bird,  which  happens  to  be 
better  than  was  ever  raised  before,  tends  at  all  to  imj^rove  the 
breed.  It  must  do  the  reverse,  for  how  can  every  fancier  spend 
years  upon  years  in  striving  after  excellence,  and  never  stint 
expense  in  the  purchase  of  stock  ?  The  thing  is  Impossible,  and 
the  success  of  one  who  can  do  this  must  be  but  disheartening  to- 
the  tyro  and  the  modest  fancier,  who  must  perforce  content 
themselves  with  the  more  ordinary  type  of  the  breed ;  and  that 
we  shall  find,  after  all,  to  be  often  the  correct  type. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  our  coming  summer  ana  autunm  shows 
with  much  suspense  t>o  see  my  plan  adopted.  It  has  been  called 
for  long  enough.  Solitary  fanciers  have  now  and  then  lifted  up 
their  voice  against  the  present  plan.  Latterly  the  number  of 
complaints  from  these  gentlemen,  who  are,  as  has  been  weli 
said  bv  no  mean  authority,  "the  sinews  and  ^backbone"  of  a 
show,  nave  been  very  numerous.  A  few  committees  have  tried 
what  they  could  do.  have  ruled  out  all  prohibitory  prices,  have 
limited  even  actual  prices ;  and  that  must  work  well,  for  how- 
can,  say,  a  £10  psir  of  Carriers  be  anything  but  very  poor  speci- 
mens ;  and  lastiy,  your  contemporary  takes  up  the  matter,  and 
with  an  earnestness  wortitiy  of  the  cause,  demands  the  exclusion 
of  the  leviathans  who  arrogate  to  themselves  all  the  goodnesa 
in  the  country.  I  now  call  on  all  true  amateurs  to  aia  us,  and 
I  trust  that  before  many  months  we  shall  see  "  shows  as  they 
ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are,"  so  contrived  that  every  man,  be 
his  birds  what  they  may,  will  stand  his  fair  chance  of  a  cup.— » 

SAPIENTIBBDfUS. 

[We  have  heard  of  a  donkey  race  where  the  last  was  to  be 
the  winner,  but  there  to  insure  a  good  contest  each  owner  rode 
his  opponent's  donkey.  If  "  Sakentissikus'b  "  plan  were 
adoptea,  each  exhibitor  should  feed  an  opponent's  fowls.— Ens.} 

HANLEY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

I  THINS  it  only  right  to  the  Committee  that  I  should  bear- 
testimony  to  the  gentlemanly  way  in  which  they  have  treated 
me.  Mr.  Douglas  was  not  quite  correct  in  stating  that  "  they 
are  doing  something  very  wrong  over  this  Show.  If  he  had 
said  "  there  is  something  wrong,  Ssc."  it  would  have  been  a 
little  nearer  the  facts  of  the  case.  My  case  was  this  :— I  was 
awarded  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  cup  for  the  best  pen  in  the 
Show,  and  the  Committee  had  the  extra  prize  booked  to  the 
wrong  class  in  error.  It  was  simply  a  mistake  on  the  part  of^ 
I  suppose,  the  Secretary  or  some  person  deputed  to  act  on  his 
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behalf,  in  oopymg  the  Awards  out  of  the  Judges'  books.  When  I 
dUsoovered  it  I  immediately  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, who  yeiT  coarteonsly  wrote  back  saying  that  it  was  an 
error,  bnt  that  the  Committee  would  forward  me  an  extra  prize. 
As  they  met  me  in  so  gentlemanly  a  manner  I  gave  them  a 
guinea  as  my  subscription  to  their  Show,  knowing  that  there 
would  be  some  loss  consequent  upon  their  mistake. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  Show  has  been  a  success,  and 
I  hope  the  Hanley  poultry  fanciers  will  not  allow  it  to  fall  ofi 
the  list  of  exhibitions.  I  think,  however,  as  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents has  stated,  that  it  would  be  a  mat  improYement  if  in 
future  they  would  mention  the  names  of  their  Judges  either  in 
their  prize  lists  or  catalogue — ^not  that  I  find  any  fault  with 
Messrs.  Douglas  and  Martin,  as  they  are  two  of  the  most  success- 
ful breeders  and  have  a  i>raoticaI  knowledge  of  poultry,  but  it  is 
more  satisfactory  to  exhibitors  to  know  who  have  awarded  the 
prizes. — Jaioes  r'LBTCHEB. 


BIRMINGHAM    PHILOPERISTERON     SOCIETY'S 

SHOW. 

Tms  tookjplace  on  the  19th  and  20th  inst.  It  was  certainly  a 
▼ery  good  Show,  and  one  on  which  its  members  may  congratu- 
late wemselyes,  but  it  should  by  all  means  have  been  a  fixtore  of 
at  least  a  month  prior  in  date.    From  this  cause,  the  entry 

lace 
but 

So 

late  in  the  spring  most  of  the  best  specimens  of  Pigeons  have 
eUther  young  ones,  or^  at  least,  are  about  nesting,  and  hence  two 
members  alone  abstained  from  exhibiting,  although  they  would 
otherwise  have  made  an  entry  of  forty  pens  from  their  own  lofts. 

As  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  fist  of  awards,  the  Selling 
classes  were  wonderfully  ^ood,  and  abounded  with  some  very 
cheap  pens ;  the  great  variety  of  breeds  shown  in  these  classes 
was  also  a  subject  of  general  remark.  The  Carrier  classes, 
whether  those  expressly  for  cocks  or  hens  (these  being  shown 
separately),  contained  birds  of  a  quaUty  rarely  exceeded,  and 
»  remarlbkbly  well-shown  Dun  hen  took  the  cup.  Some  few 
very  promismff  young  Carriers  were  entered  in  these  classes. 
Fouterw  were  few,  the  White  being  unquestionably  the  most 
praiseworthy.  In  FantaiU  there  were  some  remarkably  heavy- 
tailed  birds,  but  we  regretted  to  see  some  that  carried  the  tail 
decidedly  inclined  to  one  side,  a  great  objection  in  a  show  bird 
of  this  variety.  In  the  Barb  class  there  was  only  a  single  entry, 
still  it  was  a  good  one ;  but,  strange  to  say,  there  were  many  nice 
Barbs  shown  in  the  Selling  classes.  The  Almonda  were  scarcely 
BO  good  as  those  exhibited  at  some  of  this  Society's  former 
meetings,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  Short-faced  Beardt,  Balds, 
and  also  the  Owl  Pigeons  were  very  superior. 

One  of  the  members,  Mr.  Bovds,  of  Bochdale,  sent  a  very 
grand  collection  of  Jacobins,  ail  three  classes  of  this  breed 
being  of  a  ilrat-rate  character.  The  Trumpeters  were  a  fine 
dass;  whilst  in  both  Dragoons  and  Antwerps  the  competition 
was  of  that  Hvely  character  for  which  the  l^irmingham  Pigeon 


The  flying  Tumblers  were  comprised  in,  well-filled  and  interest- 
ing classes,  and  embraced  a  great  variety,  whether  considered 
•8  to  colour  or  character ;  and  as  both  in  uie  immediate  district 
and  the  surrounding  counties  these  breeds  are  especial  fa- 
vourites^ this  division  of  the  Show  secured  a  large  share  of 
popularity. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  careful  consideration  for  the  Managers 
of  this  Show  to  alter  the  date  to  an  earUer  period  in  future 
Tears,  complaints  being  general  that  individual  Pi«^ons  had 
been  taken  from  either  eggs  or  young  ones  for  the  so£b  purpose 
«f  sending  them  to  the  Show. 

Oauosbs.— Black.— Coefci.  —  1,  O.  8idd<ms,  AttoOf  Blnsiiudiam.   9,  G.  F 
S%lt«hoQM,  King's  Heath,  BtrmlBgham.    Hmu.--\,  O.  didSloaa.    9,  a.  F. 
Whitehoote. 

OASBiBM.-l>iftii.— Coete.— 1,  C.  Siddons.   fleiw.— Cup,  1,  and  S.  C.  Siddons. 

Cabubm.— ^ny  athtr  colour,— Ooeki.'-l,  0.  Slddona.   Hent.—L  C.  Hiddons. 

PocTBns.— Co«k«.— 1  nnd  S.  F.  Bowkmr,  Birminglinm.    Htns.—l,  F.  Bowker. 

FANTAn.a;— 1,  O.  WhUe,  Binningham.   S,  J.  IV.  Edge,  Tybara,  Erdibgton, 
Bmninghaia. 

BABsa.— 1,  A«  BiobardsoB,  BimJu^iam. 

AuKOBoa.— Cvp,  1. 9,  and  ke,  i.  F.ymie, 

Balds.— 1  and  i,  W.  Woodhonsa,  King's  Ltob.   e,  J.  W.  Edga. 

BBABM.-1  and  J,  W.  Woodhonaa. 

©Bja.— Foreiga  -1  and  %  O.  F.  Whitahonsa.    EnflUK—l,  J.  W.  Edga.  S, 
W.  Woodnoasa. 

TuBBrr8.-l.  J.  W.  Edge.   %  W.  Baddihongh,  Kalbrook.  Colne. 

9AOonvs.--BIaefc.--lJi,  and  8,  B.  E.  M.  Koyds,  Boobdala.    Bed.-!  and  t,  R. 
O.  SaiiuAan,  Laran,  BaTarlay.   ^ny  o(A«r  aofa>Hr.-l,  B.  O.  Sandan.  S,E.B.M. 

jnKnKnTBM.-l  and  %  W.  Oamon,  Chaatar.    •.  J.  F.  Wbila.    e,  B.  O. 
oBBdcn  J  4m  r.  Wnlia. 


Black  Mottlb%  Rosbwdiob.  amd  Rbdbbxasts.— 1,  Cap,  S,  and  8,  F.  Bowkar. 
4»  G.  Wbile.    ko,  J.  W.  Edge :  Q.  While. 

TuMBLBBS.— ^ny  other  variety.— 1,  J.  W.  Edge. 

Skluno  Class.— CarH«r.  Pouter.Barh,  or  short  faced  TumhUr,—'U  %  B,  and 
4.  H.  Yardley,  Binningham  (Black  Carrier.  Bed  Pouter,  Blaok  Barb,  and  SilTer 
Dan  Carrier),  he^  H.  Yardley  (S).  e,  C.  Siddons ;  H.  Tardley  (8).  Anv  other 
variety.— \,  8.  and  4.  H.  Yardley  (Silver  Dan  Dragoon,  White  Owl.  and  Yellow 
Dnffoon).  9,  G.  While  (White  Fantail).  ke»  H.  l^mlley  (7).  c,  H.  Yardley  (8); 
J.  W.  Edge. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Allsop,  both  of  Birmingham,  awarded  the 
prizes  to  the  Selling  classes  and  Antwerps ;  and  Messrs.  Hewitt 
and  Yardlev  judgeu  all  the  other  classes  of  fancy  Pigeons ;  the 
premiums  for  flying  Pigeons  being  decided  by  Mr.  Charles 
Hague  and  Mr.  W.  Kendal. 

MOTTLED  TUMBLEBS. 

I  WAS  rather  surprised  when  I  read  the  remarks  on  the  above 
subject  last  week  from  "  Thb  One  who  Wbote  the  Answbb," 
and  who  owns  to  Eaton's  being  the  model  bird,  and  yet  refers 
to  a  work  published  by  Boutledge. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  spent  a  deal  of  time  as  well  as 
monev  on  Pigeons,  ana  onTumblers  more  than  any  other  variety, 
have  been  a  regular  attendant  at  most  of  our  London  societies' 
shows,  and  have  always  looked  upon  Eaton's  portrait  as  the 
correct  thing  as  far  as  the  marking  of  a  Mottle  is  concerned.  I 
never  before  heard  of  any  fancier  preferring  Mottles  without  the 
white  feathers  on  the  back.  As  to  fancy  being  changeable,  it 
has  not  been  chan^able  to  any  whom  I  know,  and  I  know  some 
who  have  kept  Pigeons  for  fifty  or  sixty  years.  I  have  also 
asked  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  old  Spital^lds  fanciers, 
whom  I  consider  to  be  as  good  fanciers  as  any,  and  they  are  all 
for  Eaton's,  and  ridicule  the  idea  of  a  Mottle  without  the  hand- 
kerchief back.  One  of  them,  a  Mr.  M.  Hall,  df  whom  Eaton 
himself  has  bought  many  a  Mottle,  says  where  they  would  sell 
for  pounds  with  the  handkerchief  back  they  will  only  sell  for 
shillings  without  it,  and  to  be  perfect  thev  must  have  it.  I 
have  abo  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dean  Wolstenholme,  who  was  one  of 
Eaton's  oldest  friends,  also  the  engraver  of  his  plates,  who 
is  a  well-known  fancier,  and  who  is  looked  on  as  an  authority 
by  many,  in  which  he  says,  "  When  I  belonged  to  the  Featiier 
Club  iortj  yeBXB  ago,  unless  the  bird  was  marked  on  the  back 
as  well  as  on  the  wings  it  was  inadmissible  to  be  put  in  the  pen 
as  a  Mottle."  .1  thinK  with  such  authorities  as  tnese,  however 
"  The  One  who  Wbote  the  Akbwer  "  might  prefer  the  birds,  ha 
will  acknowledge  that,  although  his  own  fancy  may  be  change- 
able, it  is  not  so  to  ihe  real  fancier. — J.  Fobd. 


Mngg.    Chequered— hW.QMmon.   S^J.F.WhOe.   e.Q. While. 
SfTAXAows.— Cup  and  1,  F.  Bowkar.   1,  J.  W.  Edge. 
BABaBa.-!  and  S.  F.  Bowkar.   8. 0.  While. 
aitoDbBS.- 1.  J.  W.  Edga.   S,  a.  WhUa. 


LIMITING  THE  VALUE  OF  EXHIBITED 
PIGEONS  AT  DUBLIN. 

Did  "  An  Excluded  Ezhibitob  "  never  hear  of  any  other 
"  gross  proceeding  "  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Show  than 
tluit  of  limiting  we  prices  in  the  poultry  and  Pigeon  classes  ? 
If  he  has  been  an  exhibitor  at  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society's  Shows 
he  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  wholesale  hiring  and  Dorrowing 
carried  on  by  some  fanciers  (?)  who  descend  to  any  unscrupulous 
meanness  to  gain  a  prize.  The  new  rules  have  put  a  stop  to 
Bueh  dishonest  work,  and  thev  make  the  limitation  clause  the 
ostensible  objection,  while  the  real  one  is  the  rule  against 
hiring.  As  to  saying  that  the  organisers  of  the  schedule  are 
"  half  dealers,  half  amateurs,"  it  is  what  I  will  mildly  term 
untrue.  I  can  state  that  the  schedule  of  prizes  passed  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  after  due  consideration,  and 
that  they  highly  approved  of  the  rules  as  securities  against  all 
dirtv  work. 

The  reason  for  inserting  the  limitation  clauses  was  not "  pre- 
venting the  En^Ush  exhibitors  from  carrying  off  the  prizes." 
but  to  seep  oertiun  Irish  fanciers  from  carrying  on  their  "  little 
games  "  of  borrowing  and  hiring,  and  also  to  keep  dealers  from 
monopolising  the  pnzes.  The  reason  why  no  limitation  clause 
is  |>ut  on  "  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  or  horses  "  is  that  there  are  no 
exhibitors  in  those  classes  who  habitually  borrow  and  hire  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  prize-taking,  and  they  have  an  honest 
pride  in  shonnjig  stock  of  their  own  breeding.  Unfortunately, 
amongst  poultry  and  Pigeon-fanciers  there  are  always  a  few 
addicted  to  dishonest  courses,  and  it  was  to  keep  them  on  the 
square  that  the  classes  were  limited.  Hitherto  exhibitors  were 
allowed  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  pleased,  but  they  are  now 
kept  within  somethinc^  like  reasonable  bounds,  and,  therefore, 
this  little  ebullition  of  irritation  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at. 

When  the  Show  comes  off  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  in- 
ferior to  none  ever  held  by  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  either  in 
quality  or  Quantity ;  it  wiU  also  be  found  that  very  few  of  the 
constuit  exnibitors  will  be  absent,  and  that  many  new  ones  wHl 
be  added  to  the  lisL^A  Despised  Sxiknim,  Dublii^, 

The  letter  of  "An  Excluded  Exhibitob,  Cork,"  might  pro- 
duce an  erroneous  and  unfavourable  impression  on  the  minds  of 
English  amateur  poultrv  and  Pigeon-fanciers  if  passed  un- 
noticed. It  was  not,  as  the  writer  states  he  has  been  informed, 
or  the  purpose  of  preventing  English  exhibitors  from  carrying 
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oif  ih6  prizes  that  the  roles  lia|^tin|;  the  price  were  made ;  on 
the  oonmry,  their  competition  tending,  as  it  does,  to  the  better 
■neoesB  of  the  shows,  is  esraestly  and  oordiaUv  desired ;  bnt  tiie 
rnles  are  intended  to  exclude  borrowers  and  dealers ;  for  many, 
like  myself,  hare  no  desire  to  enoonrage  either  class  with  their 
attendant  practices. 

The  framers  of  the  rnles  were  anxious,  at  all  events,  to  en- 
coorage  and  cnltivate  amateur  competition ;  but  how  was  this  to 
be  done  so  long  as  it  was  competent  for  borrowers  to  have  re- 
isourse  to  the  birds  of  their  dealing  friends,  together  with  the 
imposition  (to  prevent  such  birds  leaving  tneir  possession)  of 
impossible  prices  ?  I  think  the  rules  have  met  tnis  difficulty. 
I  have  reason  to  hope  the  only  "  bull  (?)  *'  in  the  affair  will  be 
that  mentioned  by  your  correspondent,  and  that  it  will  be  wholly 
confined  to  the  pasturages  of  his  letter.  I  cannot  see  the 
analogy  between  it  and  our  interesting  feathered  friends,  but  I 
oan  quite  understand  why  it  is  very  improbable  homed  cattle 
will  be  exhibited  hj  any  but  their  owners ;  therefore  there  exists 
no  reason  for  the  introduction  of  protective  clauses  or  grounds 
for  his  comnarison. 

I  feel  called  upon  to  bear  testimony  to  the  commendable 
piromntness  with  which  the  Oounoil  evinced  their  readiness  to 
grapple  with  and  end  a  grievance  by  diminishinff  mere  mer- 
cenary interests  in  the  poultry  branch  of  their  Show.-— E.  A. 
SsiLX,  Cottiige  Park,  Kilgobhin,  Co,  Dublin. 


NADIRING. 


I  K^VB  only  to  hint  to  so  able  an  apiarian  as  "  B.  ft  W.."  that  a 
oadir  is  merely  an  extension  of  breeding  space,  and  that  it  is 
against  all  sound  storifying  rules  to  nacbr  first  and  super  after- 
wards. Bees  must  be  compelled  to  press  up  into  the  super,  and 
when  once  work  is  fairly  in  progress  there,  Uien  nadir,  both  to 
prevent  swarming  and  augment  the  population  to  complete  that 
and  succeeding  supers.  All  supers  ought  to  be  so  shaUow  as  to 
mrevent  their  ever  being  emploved  as  nadirs,  or  converted  into 
breeding  receptacles,  also  for  the  due  and  proper  classification 
of  the  different  descriptions  of  virgin  honey.  There  is  no  difficulty, 
only  a  little  tact  necessary,  in  getting  bees  to  iake  to  shallow 
copers ;  the  nicety  is  to  hit  tiie  proper  time.  The  novice,  possibly, 
en  a  nven  date,  without  taking  into  account  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  honey  prospects,  opens  communication  with  a 
mper,  and  the  bees,  scorning  bo  questionable  a  procedure,  have 
their  revenge  by  swarming  at  the  first  favouraole  chance.  The 
stock  boxes  must  be  fuU  of  bees  as  well  as  combs;  the  tempera- 
tore  must  be  genial,  and  honey  to  be  had ;  and  the  ouide-combed 
■oper,  above  everything,  kept  as  warm  as  possible.  What  an 
ejresore  to  Messrs.  Neignoonrs  neat  catalogue  and  handy  bee  book 
the  **  Aj^ry  "  those  illustrated  perpetuations  of  Nutt's  fallacious 
▼entilatmg  theory  1  Jm  it  not  tne  first  act  of  the  bees  to  dose 
Ibe  nerforations  in  the  zinc  tubes  ?  Where  was  it  we  read  the 
bee-keeper  counselled  to  draw  them  up  and  clear  them,  then  re- 
insert tnem  ?  How  long  the  thwarting  process  was  to  be  con- 
tinued we  do  not  remember.  We  who  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
good  old  ship  "  Experience,"  sail  on  the  very  opposite  tact.  No 
sooner  is  the  super  placed  than  we  exclude  the  colder  atmosphere 
by  running  a  strip  of  gummed  paper  round  the  junction  with 
ue  stock  nive,  cover  up  with  a  fleece  of  wool  or  four  plies  of 
woollen  doth ;  and  when  the  slides  are  drawn  how  grateful  is  the 
bum  of  the  ascending  throng  as  they  duly  appreciate  our  an- 
ticipation of  their  wants  and  wishes !  The  heat  so  generated,  it 
is  evident,  must  promote  wax-secretion  and  oomb-building,  and 
we  storifyers  know  full  well  the  quicker  the  work  is  done  the 
foxer  and  finer  the  honey  is.— A  RxiinaiwsHnE  Bzs-ksspbb. 


ENGLISH  BEE   BOOKS. 

A  coBBESPOiTDZMT,  "  A  Welsh  Ebepzb,"  ssks  OS  f or  a  list  of 
^the  authors  who  have  written  on  our  favourites  previously  to 
the  j;»resent  century."  We  can  only  name  those  with  which  we 
are  in  some  way  acquainted,  and  from  these  we  must  except  the 
first  in  the  list,  for  we  have  never  seen  either  tibe  volume  or 
quotations  from  it.  We  cannot  even  tell  where  we  saw  it  men- 
faoned :— "  Edmund  Southen  on  Bees,"  1698.  "  Levett  on  Bees 
(Dialogues),"  1634.  "  Bemnant  on  Bees  "  1687.  Butler,  who  pub- 
lished in  1684, entitled  his  bee  book  "The  Feminine Monarchie," 
bat  in  Cromwell's  time  a  volume  appeared  entitled  "  Reformed 
Commonwealth  of  Bees.  Presented  to  Hartlib,  1666."  «  New 
Biscovery  of  an  Excellent  Method  of  Bees.  John  Oedde."  1676. 
J.  W.  (WorUdge)  "Apiarium."  1676.  "English  Apiarian." 
John  Oedde.  1721.  In  this,  octagon  hives  of  three  storeys  are 
mentioned.  "Apes:  a  Poem  by  Jacobus  Vanerius."  1729. 
*"  Modem  Art  of  Breeding  Bees.  By  J.  Bimsdale,  MA."  1740. 
''Collateral  Bee  Boxes.  By  Stephen  White,  M.A.,  Sector  of 
Hdton,  Suffolk."  1766.  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature,  Order, 
and  Government  of  Bees,  those  instructive  and  useful  insects ; 
with  a  New,  Easy,  and  Effectual  Method  to  Preserve  them  not 
only  in  Colonies  but  Common  Hives — a  Secret  unknown  to  past 
ages,  and  now  published  for  the  Ben^t  of  Mankind.  Written 
upon  Observation  and  Experience.    By  the  Bev.  John  Thorley, 


of  Oxon.  Third  Edition.  1772."  Plate  of  hive  as  frontispiece, 
on  top  of  which  is  engraved,  "  Thorley's  Original  Honey  Ware- 
house removed  to  No.  86,  Lombard  Street,  near  the  Mansion 
House;"  and  at  the  bottom,  "  Just  published,  the  2°  Edition  of 
The  Ifianagement  of  Bees.  By  N.  Thorley."  The  preface  is 
dated  Chipping  Norton,  Nov.  24,  /43.  The  editor  in  the  preface 
speaks  of  tne  author  as  his  father,  and  states  that  improvement 
is  a  glass  on  the  top  of  the  super.  He  quotes  Dimsdale  on  Bees 
— a  poem.  Thorley  says,  j*  I  once  had  a  stock  of  bees  which  not 
only  bred  great  number  all  the  spring  time,  but  also  swarmed 
without  drones."  N.  Thorley  had.  an  apiary  near  Ball's  Pond, 
Newington.  We  have  omitted  the  works  of  Purchaa  and 
Worder.  

TO  BEGINNERS  IN  BEE-KEEPING. 

[Thb  following  extract  from  the  American  "Bee-keepers' 
Magasine  "  wiU  interest  some  of  your  apiarian  readers.  Some 
of  the  hints  are  worthy  of  particular  notice  by  all  novices ;  and 
others  are  suggestive  even  to  the  more  experienced.] 

WoBK  quietly,  and  avoid  sudden  starts.  Never  fight  your 
bees,  and  always  keep  cool. 

If  you  get  stung,  remove  the  sting,  sqoeese  out  all  the  poison 
you  oan,  and  apply  hartshorn. 

Use  plenty  of  smoke.  A  roll  of  dry  rags  or  decayed  wood 
makes  the  best.  Blow  it  in  the  entrance  and  at  the  top  of  the 
frames. 

If  yon  are  timid  use  rubber  gloves  on  the  hands  and  a  veil 
over  the  face  and  head.  The  veil  must  be  long  enough  to  allow 
the  vest  or  ooat  to  be  put  on  over  it. 

When  pasture  first  becomes  plenty  in  the  spring  is  a  good 
time  to  transfer  bees.  Always  work  among  the  nives  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  bees  are  busy. 

Stocks  without  eg^  or  young-bom  in  June  must  be  queenless. 
and  should  be  supphed  with  a  queen  or  queen  cell,  or  they  will 
dwindle  away  and  perish  either  oy  robbers  or  moth. 

When  symptoms  of  robbing  occur  use  the  utmost  caution. 
Contract  the  entrance  of  weak  hives,  and  allow  the  comb,  honey, 
sugar,  or  syrup  to  be  around.  Avoid  opening  hives  as  much  as 
possible. 

Avoid  an  excess  of  drone  comb  by  the  presence  of  a  queen  in 
swarms  where  oombs  are  to  be  constructeo.  As  swarms  having 
young  queens  seldom  swarm  that  year,  less  drone  comb  is  built 
in  swarms  having  young  queens. 

Quiet  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  an  apiary. 
Do  not  place  it  near  mills,  steam  works,  or  manumctories  of  any 
kind.  If  possible  have  it  in  view  from  the  window  of  the 
family  room,  as  much  extra  trouble  may  be  avoided. 

As  natural  talent  or  business  tact  is  requisite  with  education 
to  success  in  bosiness,  so  a  careful  turn  of  mind  and  a  love  for 
the  business,  with  an  understanding  of  the  subject,  are  necessary 
to  success  in  bee-keeping. 

Put  on  honey  boxes  partly  iUled  with  comb  as  soon  as  the 
lower  part  of  the  hive  is  well  filled  with  honey  and  bees,  and 
when  they  are  gathering  honey  plentifully;  commence  with  only 
one  or  two  boxes  at  a  time  on  the  most  populous  stock. 

In  transferring  combs,  always  sive  those  the  pref eronce  that 
contain  worker  Blood.  Put  brooa  combs  near  tne  centre  of  the 
hive  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  in  the  box  hive.  Do  your 
transferring  where  robbers  cannot  possibly  be  attracted. 

Avoid  weak  swarms,  as  they  gather  but  little  honey,  breed 
slowly,  and  are  in  great  danger  of  destruction  by  robbers,  the 
moth,  or  severiir^  <»  winter.  Weak  swarms  should  always  be 
united  in  the  fall,  and  shoold  never  be  made  by  dividing  early 
in  the  season. 

Whenever  you  notioe  the  bees  running  about  the  entrance  in 
the  evening,  m  a  disturbed  condition,  mark  that  hive  and  notice 
it  the  next  evening.  U  the  bees  run  about  smelling  each  other, 
it  is  a  sign  that  they  have  lost  their  queen,  and  should  receive 
attention. 

In  establishing  an  ajpiary,  select  a  gentle  slope  to  the  south- 
east ;  face  the  hive  m  the  same  direction.  If  possible  have 
runidng  water  near.  Shade  and  protection  from  winds  aro  im- 
portant. Set  every  hive  as  perpendicular  as  a  clock ;  for  a  stand, 
take  two  short  pieces  of  4-by-6-inoh  scantling,  and  lay  or  nail  on 
aboard. 

To  make  queen  cages :  Cut  wire  doth  8  by  4  inches ;  pull  out 
two  or  three  transverse  wires  from  one  of  tne  8-inch  edges,  and 
insert  the  protecting  ends  thus  left  in  the  corresponding  meshes 
of  the  other  8-inch  edge,  and  fasten  them ;  stop  one  end  with 
cork  or  wood.  When  you  wish  to  introduce  a  queen,  put  her  in 
the  cage  and  stop  up  uie  other  end  with  wax.--{American  Bm- 
heepwTB*  MttgoHne.) 

OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

BBAHXAfr— BiBBm  (P.  C.  A).— All  BnhmM  ham  feathered  legs.  The 
Oetead  BSbUt  we  beliere  is  aleo  koown  m  the  PoUeh,  mmAlajAO,  end  br 
other  namee.  The  Peftasoniaa  hM  raesetHioloiixed  far.  Ton  will  find  aU 
psrtktOsn  in  oar  **  BabUt  Book,"  a  new  edition  of  whioh  is  now  printing. 

AazznciAL  Baxchxjkq  (T,  W,  5.).— We  know  of  no  merhine  that  would 
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answer  for  so  small  a  nnmber,  nor  do  we  know  any  reason  why  yon  should 
have  any  tzooUe  with  sittlDghens.  There  are  plenty  about  now,  and  if  yon  pat 
them  in  a  basket  dr  the  half  of  a  bnttei^tub  covered  at  the  top  yon  will  have  no 
feroaUe  with  them.  It  is  more  than  rarobable  yon  haTe  pat  down  bens  that 
wexe  only  H«g<«*Tiing  to  be  broody.  SaSh  arenot  to  be  depended  opon.  Eveiy 
hen  shoald  be  pat  upon  dnmb  or  sluim  eggs  for  two  or  three  days  before  she 
Is  entrusted  with  those  she  is  to  hateh. 

BmARXSQ  Poultry  {A  ConstaiU  Bieader).— About  105'^  is  the  temperatnre 
for  hatching  eggs ;  bnt  of  coarse  it  Taties,  and  falls  to  90"^,  or  even  lower,  when 
the  hen  is  off  ner  nest  No  inonbator  has  proved  satisfaoUffy.  If  von  wish 
for  a  cheap  book  bay  oar  "Poaltxy  Book; "  Ifyoawish  for  the  best  {uastrat^ 
and  most  copious,  take  in  Mr.  Wright's  "Dluatrated  Book  of  Fooltiy,"  pub- 
lished in  shilling  nombera.  A  good  book  about  swine  is  Biehaidson's  "Do- 
xnestic  Pfgs." 

GoGK  Hen-fecksd  (J.  J.  R.).—ThB  (lens  will  not  give  up  the  habit  whil6 
they  are  in  confinement.  You  must  remove  the  naked  birds,  and  rub  the  bar^ 
spots  with  compound  salphur  ointment. 

CoosiM  WITH  TwisTSD  Plioht  (K  G.  TT.).— The  cook  Is  disqualified;  he 
has  a  twisted  flight.  The  fault  is  also  hereditary.  It  is  ran  for  Cochin  hdns 
to  have  swelled  face,  as  euoh  are  not  subject  to  roup.  Wash  the  face  with 
oold  water  and  vinegar,  and  give  Baily's  pills. 

Chigkbn  FaxIiUBH  iOheshire  Amateur  Farmar). — The  foundation  of  tiie 
failure  was  puttizig  the  chickens  in  the  harness-room,  and  then  putting  them 
on  a  brick  floor.  ^The  sulphate  of  iron  and  tixe  tonic  mtsture  have  oaosed  the 
increase  in  their  malady,  and  they  will  doubtless  all  die.  We  ean  only  say  to 
yon  and  many  other  queriato.  FoUoir  natoro  as  oloselT  as  you  ean,  you  will 
succeed  with  little  trouble.  Eschew  .theories  and  wtiaoial  treatments.  We 
have  not  lost  a  (diicken. 

OoOK  AiLXNO  (iraftel).-~aive  thebh*d  a  strong  dose  of  oastor  oil,' a  good 
table-spoonful;  follow  It  with  bread  steeped  in  beer,  and  pills  of  camphor 
two  perdsy,«ush  as  large  as  a  full-sized  garden  pea. 

Imbxcationb  or  ▲  Fertilb  Eoa  {Corutant  Beeider),—  Ton  have  no 
xneans  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  an  egg  is  fertile  till  after  four  days'  in- 
oubation,  when  the  first  development  takes^ace,'  and  is  peroeptiMe  if  the  egg 
be  put  in  a  strong  current  of  h^t.  The  temperatuxe  must  be  considered  in 
fixing  any  time  ttiat  mi^  elimee  without  hi}ary  if  a  hen  leave  her  eggs.  AA 
this  time  of  year,  if  they  are  left  in  the  early  morning  for  two  hours  they  are 
idaoed  in  jeopardy ;  in  the  summer,  if  very  hot  weather,  they  may  be  left  six 
nours ;  and  there  are  instances  known  of  eggs  having  hatched  after  they  had 
been  twelve  hours  deserted.  It  is,  however,  always  a  seurce  of  weiftness  to 
the  chicken  if  the  eggs  have  been  partially  chilled.  You  may  at  present  run 
ten  hens,  and  yttn  in  the  season  fifteen  or  sixteen.  {aub$eriber).-^Yon  ean 
teet  eggs  easily.  Shut  yourself  into  a  dark  outhouse  when  the  son  is  shining 
brifi^tly;  admit  the  light  through  a  ohink  or  small  opening;  form  a  sort  of 
tube  by  partially  closing  your  hand ;  put  the  egg  at  one  end,  and  bring  it  in 
oontaet  with  the  ray  of  ll^t ;  look  throng  the  other  end,  and  you  ind  see 
the  first  alteration  In  the  shape  of  a  dark  streak. 

CmcKSRB  LlBo-wEAK  IKD  Dtino— Tbediko  {Nigro  Nbi)o).— All  the  aU- 
oMnts  we  hear  of,  unknown  disorders,  and  leg-weakness  we  attribute  to  ikn* 
natural  food  and  to  unnatural  treatment.  Our  fowls  never  have  leg-weakness 
norepidemies.  Our  ehiekans  aro  alloutof  doom,  andara  fed  as  we  desoiibe  in, 
this  Journal.  Thi^  have  card,  bread  and  milk,  boiled  eggs,  bread  crumbs 
and  sometimes  suet ;  when  the  weather  is  verv  cold  they  have  beer  to  drink. 
They  always  roost  on  the  ground,  and  always  have  done  so.  Any  other  fioor- 
Ing  will  cause  cramp.  If  you  f oUow  this,  which  is  natural  treatment,  you  will 
have  no  faculty.  Quackery  both  in  breeds  and  treatment  will  give  nothing 
battiotible. 

Foiwu'  IiirsBs  BniAnBD  (gitftsgrift<r).--0on8tant'tfiaagee  of  tempstmre 
are  always  productive  of  mora  or  less  derangement  of  the  liver,  but  that  is  a 
softening  and  partial  decomposition.  The  desoription  yon  give  is  that  of  a 
rabbit's  diseased  liver.  All  the  animals  we  have  to  do  with  suffer  from  liver 
complaints.  Borne  have  knotty  hard  callosities  that  form  white  substances 
in  the  liver ;  others  suffer  from  enlargement  and  as  much  decomposition  as 
we  believe  compatible  with  life.  In  wild  birds,  as  in  Oroose,  the  disease  is 
fatal.  In  poultry  we  treat  it  sueeessfnlly  with  a  dose  of  castor  oU;  than 
eamphor  puis  for  two  or  three  days,  pill  morning  and  evening  the  else  of  a 
gaxden  pea;  and  i^the  eonvaleseenoe  is.ilow,  decoction  of  wonawood  to 

Insvots  on  OAXABnis  (A  Subicribert  E,  M.).—l  wish  our  entomological 
correspondent  who  writes  the  tnteresting  articles  on  the  predatory  and  useful 
Insects  of  our  gardens,  would  cultivate  the  aoouaintanoe  of  the  Canary 
parasite,  and  t«il  us  who  and  what  the  fellow  £b,  where  he  comes  from, 
whether  he  goes ;  in  fact,  write  his  Mograpfay  from  his  eradle  to  his  grave.  I 
think  a  few  specimens  could  easily  be  sent  for  inspection,  but  the  better  plan 
wonldbe  to  set  our  friend  np  with  a  pair  of  birds  and  allow  him  to  breed  his 
own  vermin,  and  at  the  same  time  amuse  himself  with  a  nest  or  two  of  youxijg 
birds.  For  all  practical  purposes  I  may  say  in  reply  to  "E.  M.,"  that  their 
origin  ia  dirt,  their  existence  dirt,  their  end  a  thing  much  to  be  desired,  but 
not  easy  to  acoompllsh.  Their  prevention  is  moro  easy  than  their  eradicatton. 
Just  now,  when  most  breeders  are  putting-up  their  birds,  I  may  say  to  all, 
Give  your  cages  a  thecongh  cleansing.  U  you  have  only  on^  or  two  small 
ones,  and  they  are  infested  with  inseots,  soald  them— put  them  in  the  kitchen 
oopper.  If  you  have  large  stacks  of  cages  pull  them  down  and  have  them  out 
into  the  vard  and  turn  on  the  tap.  Oive  them  pail  after  pail  of  water,  and 
afterwards  thoroughly  whitewash  the  interior  with  whiting  mixed  with  thin 
flonr-and-water  Ipaste  to  the  oonsistency  of  thick  cream.  Fill-up  «?ery  exaek, 
and  espooiaUy  the  smidl  ones.  The  larger  cracks,  such  as  the  spaces  whieh 
sometfinea  oeoor  from  the  wood  waring,  are  not  of  so  aoaoh  consequeoee. 
^ey  are  not  such  oomforiable  tenements  as  the  minute  interstices  into 
which  you  ean  hardly  insert  the  Uade  of  a  tableknife.  Us^  a  medium-sised 
paint-brush,  and  work  the  stuff  well  iu,  and  finish-off  smoothly.  Clean  your 
perches,  see  that  all  old  wire  holes  at  the  back  or  elsewhere  an  filled-up, 
examine  seed-hoppers,  and  scald  titem  if  need  be,  tear  down  all  comioes  and 
ornamental  carving,  and  leave  no  hole  or  oomar  uneleansed.  Keep  a  shaip 
look-out  for  stragglers  during  the  season,  and  with  ordinary  care  and  stiiot 
attention  to  cleanliness  yon  need  not  be  troubled.— W.  A.  Biuxston. 

Atiaby  Birds  Losnfa  Fbathbbs  (fiunZt^IU).— Vary  the  diet  of  your  birds 
stiU  more,  and  probably  yon  will  find  the  feathers  soon  grow  freely.  Oive 
them  every  now  and  thsn,  ssv  twice  a-week,  a  little  riee  boiled  in  milk  and 
sweetened  with  a  small  quantity  of  sugar.  Also  put  a  very  Bmall  portion  of 
magnesia  instead  of  safllron  in  their  drinking  water,  and  in  addition  to  grass 
seeds  and  lettuce  leaves  give  them  somegroundsel,  watercress,  chiokweed,  and 
a  little  piece  of  apple  sometimes.    If  tne  birds  arc  disposed  of  their  own 


accord  to  bathe,  give  them  a  tepid  bath,  but  be  sure  to  keep  them  out  of  coUl 
air  draughts,  and  see  that  thdr  sandtt  both  dry  and  gritty  and  changed  erery 
day.  DiiMsontinae  the  bread  and  milk,  and  ^  not  attempt  to  put  lard  nor 
grease  of  any  kind  on  the  bare  parts.  An  you  sun  then  are  no  parasitsain 
the  cage  or  <m  the  birds  ? 

LiousiAii  Bbbb  {A  SiMiper}.— Write  to  both  parties,  ask  for  ttieir  eiauggst* 
and  thai  select  whieh  you  prefer. 


ICETEOBOLOaiCAL  OBSEBVATIONS, 

Oamdsr  Squabb,  Loiinoii. 

Lat.  51°  8fl"  40*^  N. ;  Long.  0°  8^  0**  W. ;  Aliatude  111  feet. 

I«  TBX  DAT. 


DA.TB. 

A.1C. 

1878. 
Hanh. 

'Ah 

Inches. 
29.W» 
29.974 
B9.8S8 
29.982 
29.990 
80.086 
80.160 

Hygroma- 

P 

ft^ 

H* 

dof. 

40J 
40.6 
408 
40.1 
40.8 
41.6 
42.9 

Dry. 

Wet. 

We.  19 
Th.  90 
Fri.91 
Sat.S2 
SunS8 
Mo.  94 
Tn.  S5 

*8?9 
40.6 
87.0 
41.4 
42.5 
44.4 
48.2 

4L9 

88.2 
86.2 
89.4 
41.8 
48.8 
44.9 

40.1 

N.B. 

N. 

N. 
BB. 

N. 

N. 
N.B. 

Means 

29.979 

41.1 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 


Maz.'Mln. 


deff. 

42.7 
46.2 
'40.8 
40.9 
62.8 
617 
68.7 


5a4 


deg. 

86.6 
86.4 
84.1 
81.6 
84.9 
81.8 
85.8 


846 


Radiation 
Tempenture 


In     ;   On 

sun.    grass 


deg. 

6L4 
77  6 
67.2 
98.8 
76.7 
97.4 
968 


81.8 


deg. 

86.8 
83.8 
80.8 
28.2 
82.8 
828 
820 


82.2 


0.O7O 
0.11O 
0.01ft 


0.195 


BIHABKS. 

19th.— A  duU  and  very  cold  day,  piercing  wind;  very  little  inn,  but  1m> 

rahi. 
SOth. — ^Bather  dull  all  day;  cold,  and  occasional  slight  gales  of  snow,  mkI 

wind  high ;  the  morning  the  finest  part  of  the  day. 
Slst.— Daik  disagreeable  morning,  rather  brighter  between  noon  and  8  P.X., 

after  then  cold  and  miserable. 
82nd.— Very  fine  morning,  white  frost ;  fine  and  bright  all  day,  bnt  tha  winA 

very  cold. 
88rd. — Showery  morning,  fine  after;  but  rather  duU,  though  much  warmer. 
i4th.— A  most  beantifm  day— bright,  dry,  and  warm,  and  splendid  ^tf^fni 

night. 
2&th.— A  very  fine  day,  but  the  wind  colder  than  yesterday. 

Temperature  somewhat  higher  than  last  week,  with  bmrer  daiW  luge; 
the  sun  at  times  powerful,  but  counteracted  by  the  cold  nortt^y  w'    ~ 
The  last  two  days  mild  and  spring-like,  almost  the  first  to  which  that 
eould  properly  be  applied.— G.  J.  SniONs. 

OOVBNT  aABDBN  MABiaBT.-MABaH  96. 

A  Lltns  bri^t  wealher  has  Improved  the  quality  and  colour  of  my- 
duoe  from  under  ghtfs,  but  still  the  quantity  is  somewhat  limited.    Tkm 
supply,  from  out  of  doon  and  the  Continent,  of  ordinary  rough  goods  is  suf 
for  the  demand.    English  Apples  an  scane,  bnt  Amerioaa  soorta  stIU 
ported  in  large  quantities. 

niuit. 


Apples I  sieve  8 

Apricots doi.  0 

Cherries..  • per  lb.  0 

Chestnuts bushel  12 

OOrrsnts |  sieve  0 

Blaek do.  0 

Figs doi.  0 

Filberts lb.  0 

Cobs lb.  a 

Gooseberries quart  0 

Gnpes,  hothouse lb.  10 

Lemons V'lOO  6 

Melons • eaoh  0 


d.    B.  d. 

0to6    0 
0     0 

0 
20 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

a 

0 

90 

10 

0 


Mulberries tp-ib. 

Neetailni'S dos. 

Oranges ^100 

JPeaehes dos. 

Pears,  kitchen dos. 

dessert dos. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums. 4  sisve 

Qnindes dos. 

Kaspberrlee lb. 

Strawberries   VoB* 

Walnuts bushel 

ditto VIOO 


s.d.    a. 

0  otoo 

0     0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

« 

0 

1 

6 

« 

0 
0 
0 

1 

IS 

a 


M 

0 

a 

IB 
10 

0 
0 
0 

a 

•8 


O 
O 

o 

0 
0 

0 
0 

o 

0 

ft 


▼■<IBT1BLI8. 


Artidtokea «.•..  doa. 

Asparagus ^  lOO 

French  

Beans.  Kidney V 100 

Beet,  Bed dos. 

Brooeoli bundle 

Cabbage  dos. 

Capsicums. V'lOO 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower. dos. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts..  doa.  bunches 
Cucumbers.... each 

piekling doa. 

Bndive., dos. 

Franel...... bunch 

Oarlio lb. 

iierbs bunch 

Horseradish bundle 

Leeks bunoh 

Lettuee doi 


a.  d.    s.  d. 

8   0to6   0 

0    10 


6 
16 

a 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

a 
1 
a 

1 

0 

a 

0 
0 
0 
8 

0 

1 


0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
8 
6 
8 
0 

a 

0 


80 
8 
8 

1 
1 

0 
0 

4 

a 

4 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 

a 


Huahfooms pottle 

Mustard  A  Cnss.. punnet 
Onions V'Dushel 

pickling........  Quart 

Parsley  per  doa.  bunches 

Paranips dos. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Bound do. 

Badishes..  dos.  bunches 

Bhnbarb ....bundle 

Salsafy V"  bundle 

Savoys dos. 

Seoraonera....  ¥•  bundle 

Sea-kale baaket 

SfaaUots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doa. 

Turnips.. bnneh 

Vegetable  Marrows 


a.  d.    a.  4 
0  otoa 

a    0 


0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
6 
4 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 
a 

1 
1 

0 
8 


0 
0 

i 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

t 

6 


0  0 
0  t 
0   0 


6 

0 
4 

1 
10 
7 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 

a 

0 
B 

0 

6 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

o 
0 

6 


0 


POULTBT  MABEBT.— Maboh  26 

Wn  have  a  veritable  dearth  of  good  poultry.  The  weather  of  the  last  t«f» 
months  has  rendered  rearing  almost  an  impossIMlity,  hence  the  scarcity.  It 
will  probably  last  a  month. 


a.  a.  s.  d. 

Large  Fowls 5   0  to  6  0 

Smallerdltto 6   0  6   6 

Chickens 4   0  4   6 

Goslings  i 8   0  8  6 

Guinea  Fowls  ..........  8  6  4  0 

Ducklings  ,  4   0  4   6 


a.d.  a  d. 

Pheasanta 0  OtoO  0 

Partridges 0  0  0  0 

Hares 0   p  00 

Babbita    16  10 

WHdiJitto  0  10  10 

Pigeons   •• 10  1  a 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


•5^ 

Month 

'S' 

, 

ATerage  Tempera- 

Rain  In  1     San 

Son 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 

Cloek  ,  Day 
before  1     of 
Son.    i  Year. 

of 
Week. 

APRIL  8—9,  1878. 

tore  near  London. 

tfyean. 

Rlsefl. 

Seta. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Age. 

Day.  , Night. {Mean. 

"ST 

m.     h. 

m.     h. 

m.     b. 

m.     h. 

Dajs. 

m.    B. 

3 

Tb 

Meeting  of  BoTal  and  Lhrnean  Sodetiea. 
Cambridge  Term  ends. 

57l 

86.7 

46.4 

8aaf6 

84af6 

88af8 

18      1 

8    16 

98 

4 

T 

6&7 

86.7 

46.3 

17 

80      6 

86     6 

&2     9 

14     2 

}) 

2    58 

94 

6 

8 

Oxford  Term  ends. 

67.0 

8&7 

46.0 

81 

88      6 

88     6 

21    10 

2      8 

8 

2    41 

95 

6 

Sun 

Palm  Sukdat. 

67.0 

86.9 

47.9 

14 

96      6 

88     6 

37    11 

88     8 

9 

2    28 

9G 

7 

M 

Meeting  of  Sntomologleal  Sooietj,  7  p.v. 

67.7 

86.8 

47.8 

91 

28      6 

41      6 

after. 

6      4 

10 

2      6 

97 

8 

Tu 

66.1 

85.8 

46.0 

28 

21      6 

48     6 

47      1 

26      4 

11 

1    49 

98 

9 

W 

Length' of  daj,  18  h.  SS  m. 

65.0 

86.8 

45.8 

32 

19      5 

44      6 

58     2 

42      4 

12 

1    82 

99 

From  obsarrttioni  Ukm  nu*  London  doling  forty-time  yMn,  tho  amng^  dfty  temparatim  of  the  week  is  56.8° ;  end  its  night  tempentnxe 

86.1°.    The  gnetest  heat  wea  79^,  on  the  7th,  18&9 ;  end  the  lowest  eoUl  81",  on  the  dth,  1851.    The  greatest  faU  of  rain  was  1.19  Inch. 

CULTURE  OF  BUSH  AND  PYRAMID-TRAINED 

FRUIT  TREES. 

NE  of  the  subjects  npon  which  the  readers  of 
this  Journal  frequently  require  information 
is  the  management  of  trees  of  the  above 
character,  such  as  are  adapted  for  small 
gardens.  The  subject  is  not  a  new  one, 
and  has  been  very  fully  entered  into  in  the 
pages  of  this  Journal  on  previous  occasions. 
The  information  that  I  may  be  able  to 
give  is  not  entirely  new,  but  it  may  be  in- 
formation of  a  kind  that  will  be  useful  to 
a  large  class  of  readers. 

I  will  first  take  trees  of  the  pyramidal  form,  and  my 
remarks  will  not  be  unduly  lengthened.  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries  are  all  cultivated  in  this  way,  and 
they  require  very  nearly  similar  treatment. 

The  first  precaution  is  to  see  that  the  ground  is  prepared 
in  a  proper  manner.  This  is  of  very  great  importance. 
In  small  gardens  where  the  owner  knows  littie  of  garden- 
ing matters  this  is  seldom  attended  to  as  it  ought  to  be. 
A  hole  Bujfioientiy  large  to  contain  the  roots  is  dug,  the 
soil  is  shovelled  in,  and  the  tree  is  planted.  This  is  all 
very  well  if  the  ground  has  been  well  prepared  previously, 
but  in  the  majority  of  oases  it  is  seldom  thought  of. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ground  oug^ht  to  be  trenched  to 
the  depth  of  2  feet ;  if  exhausted  by  previous  cropping, 
some  decayed  manure  should  be  added  to  it,  and  witii 
poor  sandy  soils  some  clayey  loam  should  be  incorpo- 
rated; and  heavy  clay  soil  may  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  leaf  mould  or  road-scrapings.  A  medium 
loam  of  good  depth  is  best  for  fruit  trees,  and  if  the  sub- 
soil is  wet  it  must  be  drained,  as  tiie  trees  will  not .  long 
sncceed  in  undrained  wet  soil. 

Next,  as  regards  planting  the  trees,  I  may  briefly  state 
my  own  experience.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  gardens 
at  lioxford  the  kitchen  garden  was  overcrowded  with 
fruit  trees  in  various  stages  of  decay,  the  old  Apple  trees 
being  much  cankered.  Attempts  had  been  made  to  re- 
new the  garden  by  planting  young  trees  amongst  the 
old  ones,  but  after  the  first  year  or  two  they  invariably 
cankered ;  however,  the  only  way  to  get  good  fruit  was 
by  planting  voung  trees.  I  therefore  made  a  new  gravel 
path  the  whole  length  of  the  garden,  and  marked  out 
borders  9  feet  wid^,  one  on  each  side  of  this  path.  All 
old  trees  interfering  with  this  arrangement  were  grubbed 
out,  and  the  borders  trenched  to  the  depth  of  2i  feet. 
T^e  soil  is  very  light,  on  a  gravel  subsoil,  so  that  it  was 
necessaiy  to  add  to  it  some  clayey  loam.  This  was  done 
to  the  extent  of  two  barrowloads  to  every  8-feet  trench. 
In  November  or  December  the  trees  were  planted,  some 
of  them  6,  others  9  feet  apart.  There  was  a  row  on  each 
Bide  of  the  path  about  7  feet  from  the  Box  edging.  In 
planting,  a  hole  was  made  large  enough  to  allow  all  the 
roots  to  be  spread  out  straight,  and  half  a  barrowload  of 
good  maiden  loam  was  placed  round  the  roots  of  each 
tree.  That  is  now  about  eight  years  ago ;  the  trees  made 
the  most  satisfactory  progress,  and  have  continued  in  per- 
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feet  health,  without  any  signs  of  canker,  ever  since  they 
were  planted.  Most  of  the  trees  were  only  two  years  old, 
and  many  of  them  bore  fruit  the  second  year  after  planting. 

Two-year-old  trees,  as  a  rule,  are  the  best  to  select 
for  planting,  though  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  obtain 
large  specimens,  which  may  be  had  specially  grown  in 
many  of  the  large  nurseries,  but  they  cost  more  money, 
and  are  much  more  troublesome  to  move.  The  distance 
between  the  trees  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances, 
but  I  would  not  advise  planting  them  closer  to  each  other 
than  6  feet  even  in  the  smallest  gardens.  The  nature  of 
the  soil  should  also  be  taken  into  account.  I  find  that 
on  clayey  soils  the  trees  have  the  greatest  tendency  to 
produce  blossona  buds ;  on  sandy  soib  they  run  more  inio 
wood  buds,  and  are  longer  in  coming  into  bearing.  The 
stock  has  also  considerable  influence  in  inducing  early 
fruitfalness.  The  Pear  on  the  Quince,  the  Apple  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  ajod  the  Cherzy  on  the  Cerasus  Mahaleb 
will  dwarf  the  trees  and  induce  fruitfulness.  Much  also 
depends  on  the  sorts.  Of  Apples,  Kentish  Codlin,  New 
Hawthomden,  and  Sturmer  Pippin ;  and  of  Pears,  such 
sorts  as  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  and  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,.  wiU  bear  freely  under  almost  any  circumstances. 
Other  sorts  are  akj  bearers,  and  require  couBidBrMe 
management  to  bring  them  into  a  firdt-bearing  condition. 
Two  methods  are  recommended — one  is  root-pruning,  and 
the  other  is  summer-pruning  or  pinching  the  young  shoots. 
I  have  most  confidence  in  summer-pruning,  as  when  this 
is  done  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way  it  seldom 
fails  to  have  the  desired  eflect.  The  young  wood  should 
be  cut  back  when  it  is  about  half  ripe ;  the  shoot  should 
be  taken  between  the  thumb  and  the  edge  of  a  sharp 
knife,  and  broken  over  instead  of  being  cut.  In  pruning 
the  trees  it  is  necessary  to  notice  whether  they  have  grown 
as  large  as  they  are  required,  or  whether  rapid  extensioa 
of  the  trees  is  the  object  in  view.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
shoots  should  be  cut  back  pretty  closely  to  the  base ;  in 
the  other  they  may  be  left  from  a  half  to  two-thirds  of 
their  length.  The  young  shoots  will  also  require  thinning- 
out  if  they  are  thickly  placed  on  the  tree,  as  no  sort  of 
fruit  tree  will  bear  well  if  the  wood  is  crowded. 

When  the  trees  are  over-luxuriant  or  affected  by  canker, 
it  is  necessaiy  to  prune  the  roots.  This  is  done  by  first 
digging  a  trench  roxmd  the  tree  at  a  gi'eater  or  less  dis- 
tance from  the  bole ;  accordingly  the  larger  the  tree  the 
greater  must  be  the  distance  from  the  bole.  The  olgect 
in  doing  this  is  to  cut  through  all  lateral  roots,  and  soter 
having  dug  down  to  a  sufficient  depth  by  working  under 
the  tree  with  a  fork  any  thick  perpendicular  roots  may 
be  cut  through.  All  such  roots  which  have  penetrated 
into  the  subsoil  produce  watery  growths  which  seldom 
ripen  well,  and  ultimately  become  cankered.  The  old  ex- 
hausted soil  should  be  taken  away,  and,  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained, fresh  turfy  loam  should  be  added  in  its  place ; 
this  in  itself  contains  some  organic  matter,  and  will  not 
require  any  admixture  of  manure. 

When  miit  trees  require  any  stimulant,  rotted  frame 
manxure  is  the  best  to  apply  to  the  roots,  and  this  I  pre- 
fer io  be  spread  over  the  sui^e  instead  of  worked-in  with 
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a  fork  among  the  roots.  The  essential  properties  of  the  ma- 
nure will  be  washed  in  by  the  rains;  and  the  mulching, 
espeoiallj  on  heayy  soils,  tends  to  prevent  the  ground  from 
oraoting.  Cherry  trees  on  the  Mahaleb  stock  in  onr  light  soil 
are  very  much  inclined  to  gnm.  I  find  that,  by  serving  them 
as  described  above,  the  gumming  is  stopped,  and  the  tree  makes 
healthy  growth,  showing  also  that  this  is  caused  by  the  roots 
running  into  unsuitable  soil. 

Of  the  four  sorts  of  fruit  trees  I  have  named,  Plums  succeed 
best  with  us ;  none  of  them  have  required  removfd  to  induce 
fmitfulness,  but  I  ought  to  say  that  all  the  trees  are  under 
summer  pruning. 

I  wUl  state  the  names  of  the  sorts  that  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  Apples :  Cox's  Orange  Pippin — ^this  is  Uie  beet 
dessert  Apple,  and  should  be  planted  in  preference  to  any 
other ;  Early  Harvest,  Pitmaston  Golden  Pippin,  Eeny  Pippin, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Old  Nonpareil,  Beinette  du  Canada,  Bibston 
Pippin,  Golden  Beinette,  Stunner  Pippin.  Among  kitchen 
Apples  the  place  of  honour  must  be  given  to  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling, Blenheim  Pippin,  Keswick  Codlin,  and  Cellini  for  early 
use ;  Cox's  Pomona,  Gooseberry  Apple,  Hawthomden,  New 
Hawthomden,  Tower  of  Glammis,  and  Warner's  King.  Of 
Pears  :  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien 
are  the  surest  bearers,  Beurr6  d'Aremberg,  Beurre  Giffard — 
this  succeeds  Doyenn6  d'Et6,both  are  good---Jargonelle,  Marie 
Louise,  Z6phirin  Gr^goire,  Fondante  d'Automne.  Beurr^  de 
Banco  is  the  only  late  sort  that  has  ripened  from  the  Quince 
as  a  pyramid.  Marie  Louise  does  best  on  the  Pear  stock. 
Dessert  Plums :  Braby's  Green  Gage,  Green  Gage,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Kirke's,  Jefferson,  Beine  Claude  de  Bavay ;  but  dessert 
Plums  do  not  succeed  so  well  as  kitchen  sorts  under  this  mode 
of  culture.  The  following  bear  abundantly  with  us :  Diamond, 
Early  Bivers,  Mitehelson's  Early  Orleans,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Prince  Englebert,  Victoria,  and  Pond's  Seedling.  The  follow- 
ing Cherries  will  do  well : — Bigarreau,  Black  Eagle,  Governor 
Wood,  Duchesse  de  Palluau,  May  Duke,  Nouvelle  Boyale ;  and 
we  grow  the  Kentish  and  Morello  for  kitchen  purposes.  The 
Kentish  comes  in  before  the  Morello,  and  is  a  useful  sort. 
— J.  Douglas. 

THE  HERBABY. 

I  usxD  to  pride  myself  on  having  a  useful  collection  of  herbs, 
though  possessing  only  a  small  row  of  a  kind,  or  even  a  few 
plants  of  what  was  little  wanted.  Circumstances  demand  that 
1  should  make  a  fresh  border,  so  as  to  be  able  to  gather  at 
once  a  little  of  anything  wanted  from  one  place ;  and  as  the 
matter  is  of  some  importance,  a  running  list  and  commentary 
suggested  by  my  own  practice  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Anoelica  {Angelica  Arcluingelica)  is  used  chiefly  for  its 
stalks  when  green  for  candying  purposes.  It  is  too  strong- 
'  growing  for  a  small  herb  border,  and,  like  Celery,  requires 
moisture.  Though  properiy  speaking  a  biennial,  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  April,  yet  if  tiie  flower-stalks  are  cut  over  before 
the  seeds  begin  to  form,  the  plants  will  last  many  years.  It  is 
rather  picturesque  in  rough  scenery. 

Anisi  (Tragium  Anisum). — From  seeds  sown  in  April  and 
thinned  out,  as  it  does  not  like  moving.  It  is  chiefly  grewn 
for  its  seeds,  and  these  are  generally  best  imported.  The 
leaves  are  often  used  for  garnishing  and  seasoning.  It  must 
he  sown  every  year. 

Balu  {Melissa  officinalis). — Propagated  by  seeds  in  April, 
better  still  by  dividing  the  roots,  which  strike  freely.  The 
'  young  shoots  are  often  used  to  mix  with  salads,  cdso  for  making 
bahn  tea  and  balm  wine.  This  and  other  herbs,  as  Mint  and 
Sage,  put  fre^y  in  spring  water,  make  a  pleasant  drink  in 
Sfiinmer. 

Basil  {Ocymum  basilicum), — The  Sweet  Basil  is  the  most 
profitable.  Bush  Basil  (Ocijmum  minimum)  is  a  dwarf  dense 
plant.  Both  must  be  treated  as  tender  and  naif-hardy  annuals, 
raised  in  heat  in  April,  pricked-off,  hardened-off,  and  planted 
out  in  a  w&rm  place  in  June.  Gather  before  the  flowers  open, 
and  dry  first  in  a  shady  place,  and  then  in  the  sun,  or  a  kitdien 
dresser.  It  will  then  retain  its  rich  aroma  if  paioked  in  dose 
jars  or  bottles,  and  be  useful  for  many  purposes.  Where  green 
leaves  are  preferred  some  plants  must  be  kept  in  a  medium 
house,  and  the  flowers  nipped-out  so  as  to  yield  numerous 
little  shoots. 

BoBAoi  (Boragq  officinalis),^^  rough-looking  annual  with 

'  pretty  blue  flowers.    Good  for  picturesque  scenery.    The  tops 

of  the  shoots  are  used  as  a  salad.    I  once  served  a  gentleman 

who  thought  a  salad  in  summer  a  failure  without  a  few  shoots 

of  Borage  mixed  up  with  it.    The  shoots  are  used  also  as  a 


boiled  vegetable.    When  prized,  a  few  seeds  at  a  time  Bhonld 
be  sown  from  March  to  September. 

BuBNET  {Poterium  Sanguisorba). — A  hardy  low  peieimial 
with  fine  foliage,  which,  when  bruised,  smells  like  cut  Caonin- 
bers.  It  is  used  in  salads  and  soups,  and  is  raised  from  seed, 
and  better  from  divisions  of  the  roots. 

Caraway  {Carum  Carui). — By  seeds.  Cultivated  chiefly  for 
its  aromatic  seeds,  and  in  general  they  can  be  bought  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  grown. 

Olabt   (Salvia  Sclarea). — A  hardy  biennial,  which,  if  the 
seedstalks  are  cut  off,  will  remain  as  a  perenniaL    The  leaves 
are  used  for  flavouring  soups,  but  I  have  hardly  ever  been^ 
asked  for  it. 

Chamoiole  (Anthemis  nobilis), — ^Well  known  as  a  tonio,  for 
fomentations,  <fec.,  as  respects  snoots,  leaves,  and  flowers.  The 
single  flowers  are  the  most  powerful,  though  not  so  pretty.  It 
is  best  propagated  by  dividing  the  plants,  which  generally 
should  not  stand  longer  than  three  years  in  the  same  place. 

Chebvil  (Charophyllum  sativum), — A  pretty-leaved  annual ; 
used  for  salads  for  garnishing,  like  Parsley,  and  for  flavotuing 
soups,  (&c.  Where  valued  it  should  be  sown  in  March,  July, 
and  September,  and  a  box  of  it  placed  in  a  greenhouse  for 
winter  use. 

CoBiAMDEB  (Coriandrum  sativum), — A  hardy  annual.  Very 
little  will  suffice  when  grown  only  for  the  flavour  of  its  aro- 
matic leaves. 

Dill  (Anethum  graveolens), — A  Mennial,  raised  from  seed  in 
April.  If  prevented  seeding  it  will  last  for  years.  It  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  aromatic  nature  of  its  leaves  and  young  shoots. 

Fennel  (Anethum  Faniculum), — ^By  seed  in  March,  and  by 
dividing  the  roots.  When  allowed  to  send  up  its  flower-stems 
and  umbels  of  flowers  it  becomes  ornamental.  Treated  as  an 
herb,  the  flower-stalks  should  be  cut  off.  It  is  used  in  salad:, 
soups,  and  in  sauces  for  fish,  <fec.  The  foliage  is  beautiful  as 
an  ornamental  plant.  The  roots  of  young  plants  are  some- 
times used  as  Scorzonera  and  Parsnips,  but  I  always  thought 
them  hard  and  stringy. 

HoBEHouND  (Mamibium  vulgare). — ^More  valuable  for  medi- 
cinal than  kitchen  purposes.  It  is  most  easily  propagated  hj 
division  of  the  roots,  or  by  just  inserting  shoots  in  the  tfoil  as 
one  would  a  Currant  cutting. 

Hyssop  (Hyssopus  officinalis), —li  Is  increased  by  seed  and 
inserting  slips  in  the  ground  as  above.  The  young  shoots  are 
used  for  flavouring. 

Lavendbb  (Lavandula  Spiea). — ^It  is  grown  chiefly  for  its 
flne-scented  flowers,  which  are  dried  and  put  in  muslin  bag^ 
to  be  placed  among  dotheev  or  distilled  for  oil  and  lavender 
water.    Slips  root  freely. 

Mabigolds,  Pot  (Calendula  officinalis),— ISisdaed  freely  from 
seeds.    The  flowers  are  used  for  many  purposes. 

Mabjobax  (Origanum),— All  the  hardy  sorts  are  easily  im>- 
pagated  by  slips  and  dividing  the  roots,  and  are  used  for 
seasoning  and  flavouring. 

Mint—Speabmint  (Mentha  rtrtdw).— Used  when  young  for 
salads,  seasoning,  and  indispensable  for  giving  a  certain  fla- 
vour to  young  Peas.  It  is  propagated  by  the  trailing  roots, 
or,  better  still,  by  taking  off  the  young  shoots  with  a  bit  of 
root  attached.  These  make  flne  rows  and  beds,  and  tim 
many  years*  experience  I  find  that,  to  have  a  good  8Qpi»7i 
I  must  plant  a  little  bit  every  year,  as  old  roots  are  here  apt  to 
decay.  Shoots  should  be  cut  and  diried  before  the  bloom  opens. 
To  have  it  green  all  the  winter  some  boxes  should  be  kept 
under  glass  or  placed  in  a  mild  hotbed. 

Peppsbmint  (Mentha  piperita). —TretA  as  above.  Whoi 
hard  driven  I  have  used  it  for  the  above,  but  the  flavour  is 
different,  and  in  general  it  is  chiefly  used  for  distilling,  cutting 
the  stalks  over  before  the  bloom  opens. 

Pbnntbotal  (Mentha  Pulegium)  is  a  low  trailing  Mint  of  ex- 
quisite flavour,  used  greaUy  for  black  puddings  and  Penny- 
royal water.  With  us  it  is  a  travelling  plant— that  is,  young 
shoots  travel  on  and  grow,  whilst  the  old  plants  decay :  hence 
it  is  well  to  plant  a  row  or  two  every  spring.  .^ 

PuBSLANE  (Portulaca  oleracea), — All  the  varieties  are  raiflW 
from  seed  sown  in  April.  Some  people  like  the  young  shoots 
in  salads,  but  it  is  years  since  we  have  been  asked  for  it. 

Pabsley  (Petroselinum  sativum).— Piij  the  gardener  ^^^^ 
not  enough  of  this  to  send  for  use  several  times  a-day  t  oOfi 
in  March  and  the  middle  of  June.  It  may  be  dried  and  kept 
in  bottles.    It  is  well  to  be  able  to  protect  some  in  ^^*f'-  .^ 

Bobbmabt  (Bomarinus  officinalis).— T!h^  leaves  and  twig 
are  used  for  flavouring.    Easiest  raised  by  shoots  planted  UM 
,  Lavender. 
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BcB  (Ruld  graefolaa). — Best  rftu«d  bj  slipi.  UMd  medi- 
«iQ«ll7,  Knd  T^nabto  lor  ohiokeni  ftSteted  bj  the  oroap.  Pie- 
iera  a  li^t  poor  soil. 

Sadi  (Salria  offMnaiii). — Some  like  Bed  and  some  Oreen, 
'ttnd  it  U  beat  to  haTe  both.  It  is  the  most  etalj  raiaad  from 
Blips  taksn  off  oloM  to  the  stem.  It  is  well  to  plant  a  bit  erei; 
jear,  a*  the  pianta  are  kept  dwarf  and  compact.  I  need  s^ 
noUung  of  thu  indiBpeiuable. 

SiTOBT. — Winter  SaTory  (Saturya  wmntana)  is  bait  propa- 
^ted  by  slips  and  diriding  the  roots.  Bummer  BaTor;  (Satu- 
T^a  horlnuit)  should  be  sown  at  the  begiiuuDg  of  Apnl  as  a 
hardy  aoniial. 

BoKBii.  {Itumtx). — This  lonr-leaved  plant  is  used  tor  season. 
log,  and  also  as  a  dieh,  like  Spinach.  The  Broad-leaved  is  the 
most  handsomo,  bnt  I  find  many  cooks  prefer  the  old  smaller- 
iBBTed  sorts.  It  is  easiest  managed  by  dividing  the  root*  and 
giving  them  good  rioh  soil,  and  not  keeping  them  too  long  in 
one  place. 

TiNsi  (Taruieetum  valgare), — The  yonng  leaTea  are  used  (or 
•ome  kitchen  porpoMe,  and  are  nseinl  as  a  vermilnge.  It  U 
raised  b^  seeds,  bat  easiest  by  diTision  of  the  roots.  A  lew 
plants  will  mfflee. 

Tabuoon  {Aitemiiia  Craeunculiu). — A  most  valoable  plant 
to  tise  in  small  proportions  in  salads,  soape,  piokles,  Ao.  It  is 
beat  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  and  atnking  small  yonng 
shoots  nnder  a  hand-light.  It  tikea  a  dry  soil  and  an  open 
jpodtioD.  When  green  ehootg  are  wanted  in  winter,  some  pot* 
01  bozea  filled  wiu  the  roots  should  be  kept  nnder  glass  and 
ireatsd  a*  Hint 

Taiiu  (TAiriniu  valgarii). — The  eommoQ  li  otteoett  nsed. 
T.  citriodarat.  Lemon  Thyme,  is  a  low-growing  plant  with  a 
liober  perfnme.  They  are  propagated  by  seeds,  division  of  the 
roote,  and  »Iips.  I  like  beet  to  sow  the  seeds  in  a  shallow  box 
finder  glass,  harden -oQ  when  8  inches  high,  and  then  plant 
"Ehem  oat  at  aboat  8  inches  apart.  They  dulike  wet  soil.  The 
yonng  shoots  are  generally  used  for  flavouring  salads,  soaps,  Ac 

WoBitwooD  (Artemitia  Abiintkiam). — This  is  more  need  for 
its  medioinal  properties,  and  for  adding  to  the  food  of  fowls, 
.dK.,  than  for  kitohen  pniposes.  It  is  raised  by  teed  and 
«nttings  mnehthesameas  Bige.    A  few  plants  are  often  osefnl. 

Among  the  omisstons  in  thu  hasty  sommary,  tboogh  not  an 
herb,  bat  oMd  maoh  in  the  same  way,  is  the  valn^Ie  little 
perennial  Onion,  the 

CnivBB. — The  yotmg  leaves  oi  shoots  ot  this,  being  ibom  off 
early  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  produced  again  and  again, 
ore  nsad  for  salads,  sonps,  jellies,  Ae.  It  is  one  of  those  nsefnl 
little  things  that  no  small  garden  should  be  without.  It  is 
«asieet  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  and  to  have  them 
aiioe  and  fresh,  a  lew  roots  shoold  be  dividod  every  year. 

With  the  exception  of  Sage  and  Mint,  very  little  spaoe  would 
anffice  for  most  of  the  others  ia  a  small  garden.  Some  that 
would  be  prized  by  one  woald  be  disliked  by  otheis.  As  an 
Dlostration  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  at  one  time  neither 


■prigs  of  Tarragon,  Bamet,ifcc.,otiiersthoroagh^  hated.  The 
aaatta  was  set  right  in  this  w^:  Th«  general  make-up  ol  the 
«alad  was  approved  of  so  far  as  oil,  viaegar,  &a.,  were  con- 
«emed ;  and  to  enable  each  resident  and  goest  to  suit  his  or 
lier  taste,  there  was  a  nice  plate  on  the  table  supplied  with 
yonng  Onions,  and  small  bundles  ol  Tarragon,  Bamet,  Bo- 
xage,  IGnt,  Balm.  Thyme,  &<s.,  and  every  person  could  take 
•nd  suit  his  owa  partioolar  palate.  I  find  that,  so  far  a*  I  am 
ooDoemed,  it  ia  useless  to  reason  against  antipathies,  and 
teally  I  do  not  see,  because  I  dislike  a  eertain  thing,  another 
person,  who  likes  it,  ihonld  not  have  it  oheerfuliy, — B.  F. 


LILIUM  PAETHENEION. 
At  the  sale  of  Lilies,  &a.,  at  Mr.  Stevens's  rooms  on  March 
MOx,  a  liily  was  eatalogued  as  L.  Farthenelon.  I  shonld  be 
glad  to  know  if  it  is  any  other  than  L.  sinicum  or  L.  eoneolor  ? 
If  the  same,  is  it  (air  uiat  the  publio,  who  are  porohaseis,  and 
who  oannot  be  anppoeed  to  have  an  accurate  aoqnalntanee 


_. ./,  when  scores  have  been  sold  nnder  the  proper  name  ai 
the previoos  sales T  Yon  will  say.  Caveat  emptor.  Bo  do  I. 
bat  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  question,  which  to  my  mind 
zesolvea  itself  into  one  of  honesty.  My  statement  is  strength- 
ened by  a  footnote  to  a  page  in  one  of  Von  Hontte's  catalogues 
jut  reoeived,  and  which  I  annex— -"The  Lilinm  oallomm. 


Donoolor,  oonoolor  angnstifolinm  (so  oalled),  and  Leichtlini, 
sold  last  year  at  public  sales  in  London,  proved  to  be  nothing 
bnt  this  Uttl*  Lihum  pnlchellum." — A.  B. 


SttPPOBTS  FOR  HYACINTHS  IN  GLASSES. 
Like  "  E.  0.,  Oakham,"  in  your  No.  631,  20th  of  February, 
I  have  been  bothered  to  find  a  support  for  Hyacinths  id  glasses. 
I  have  tried  the  wires  sold  in  shops,  bnt  found  that  when  the 
■pike  was  heary  the  weight  of  the  Bower,  added  to  the  tendency 
that  my  Hyacinths  had  to  lean  towards  the  light  (thoy  were 
plaoad  in  a  drawing-room  window),  pulled  the  wires  out  of 
their  places,  and  allowed  the  flower  to  drop  over.  Having  had 
one  or  two  broken  in  this  way,  I  came  to  the  oonclusiou  that 
to  be  efficient  the  supports  most  be  fixed  to  the  glasses.    With 


thi*  object  I  got  a  pieoe  ot  oak  and  taahioned  it  as  in  fi^.  I ; 
the  notch  t  fits  on  to  the  lip  of  the  glass,  and  a  pieoe  ot  string 
tied  round  at  b  keep*  it  in  its  place.  It  is  very  easily  made, 
and  with  a  little  ingennity  might  be  made  neat  and  elegant. 
I  have  tried  a  lot,  and  find  them  answer  perfectly  at  present ; 
they  are  rough  stioks,  as  I  have  not  time  to  go  in  (or  orna- 
Fig.  2  ia  the  stick  fixed.— P.  T.  B.,  TauBtDJi. 


INCAPABILITY  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

AU.OV  me  to  ask  what  need  is  there  for  a  bye-law  such  as 
was  passed  at  the  last  epeoial  meeting  f  The  new  charter  pro- 
vides (sect.  10),  that  "  any  member  or  members  ol  Couneil 
dying  or  beeomuig incapable  in  theinlerval  between  two  annual 
meetings,  and  whose  plaoe  or  plaoes  shall  not  be  supplied  by 
the  said  Conni^,  diall  at  the  first  or  next  annual  meeting 
after  the  vaoaney  be  inpplied  from  the  Fellows  of  the  Society 
by  ballot."  Now,  who  but  the  Fellows  have  a  right  to  deter- 
mine which  member  or  members  ol  the  Council  have  become 
inoapable  f  "  Incapable  "  is  a  very  oomprahensive  word,  and  , 
oertainly  includes  want  of  judgment.  Let  the  Fellows,  thers- 
(□ra,  at  a  speeial  meeting  declare  which  of  or  all  the  Council 
they  oonai^  have  beoome  inoapable,  and  at  the  same  or  at 
another  special  meeting  elect  other  Fellows  to  supply  the 
"  H.  S. 


AiFCTioH  OT  Pluitb. — Mr.  Stevens  sold  560  lots  of  varions 
plants  on  the  10th  ult.,  realising  abont  £800.  The  CaU- 
(omian  Lilies  obtained  verr  vaiioos  prices.  Lilinm  Ham- 
boldtii  from  lOt.  to  tSi.;  h.  pnberulnm  from  lOi.  to  IQi. ; 
L.  Washingtonianam,  Sf.  to  lit.  The  Japaneee  fruit  trees, 
Dioapyio*  Saki,  or  Peraimmon,  add  for  about  6s.  eaoh.    Tho 
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Gamelliafi  in  tubs  and  pots  were  Teiy  fine  specimens,  about 
4  feet  high  and  3  feet  in  diameter :  they  sold  at  from  £3  to 
£6  15s.  each.  Of  the  Orchids,  one  Oncidinm  macranthnm 
maximum  sold  for  £7,  and  another  for  £9  10s. 


BOTAL  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

Apbil  2ni>. 

The  Show  was  held  on  this  occasion  in  the  western  con- 
servatory corridor,  and  though  of  very  limited  extent  as  com- 
pared to  the  Hyacinth  Show,  still  for  a  subsidiary  meeting  there 
was  a  very  fair  display,  as  well  as  a  considerable  variety  of 
subjects. 

In  Class  1,  for  six  Odontoglossums,  Messrs.  Veitch  were  first 
with  large  plants,  finely  grown  and  flowered,  of  Odontoglossum 
Phalffinopsis,  with  the  flowers  very  large ;  O.  triumphana ; 
O.  crispum  (AlexandraB),  with  six  magnificent  spikes;  O.  odora- 
tum,  fine ;  0.  Pescatorei,  very  closely  resembling  the  variety  of 
O.  crispum  exhibited;  and  0.  niveum  majus  with  seven  fine 
spikes.  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  was  second  with  0.  triumphans, 
O.  gloriosum,  O.  crispum  with  large  individual  fiowers,  0.  Pes- 
catorei, O.  triumphans  flavidum,  O.  luteo-purpureum,  and 
O.  crispum  Trians  with  large  finely-coloured  flowers.  The  only 
exhibitor  in  the  amateurs'  class  was  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to 
Lord  Londesborough,  Nurbiton,  who  took  a  first  prize  for  0.  cris- 
pum or  AlexandrsB,  with  two  magnificent  spikes  of  large  fiowers ; 
O.  Hallii  with  two  grand  spikes,  O.  luteo-purpureum  with  a 
splendid  spike,  and  O.  Phalsnopsis. 

Of  Cinerarias  there  was  only  one  exhibition  in  the  nursery- 
men's class.  This  came  from  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons,  of  Isle- 
worth,  and  comprised  well-bloomed  plants.  A  first  prize  was 
awarded.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  there  was  likewise  only 
one  exhibitor— Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq., 
Bedlees,  Isleworth,  who  had  also  a  first  prize. 

The  only  group  of  six  Clematises  came  from  Mr.  C.  Noble,  of 
Sunnin^dale  Nursery,  Bagshot.  This  received  a  first  prize. 
The  varieties  were  Miss  Bateman,  white  with  a  slight  rose  tinge ; 
Albert  Victor,  pale  lilac ;  Mrs.  Villiers  Lister,  white  with  purple 
band,  becoming  faint  at  the  extremities  of  the  segments ;  Prm- 
cess  Mary,  and  Queen  Guinevre,  a  very  fine  white.  Mr.  Noble 
had  also  an  extra  prize  for  a  very  fine  group  in  the  miscellaneous 
class. 

For  six  hardy  Primroses,  distinct,  Mr.  "Ware,  Hale  F^u-m  Nur- 
sery, Tottenham,  received  the  first  prize.  He  had  Primula 
nivalis,  a  Yvrj  dwarf  fioriferous  species ;  a  nice  box  of  Primula 
altaica,  and  varieties  of  P.  acaulis.  Mr.  Barley,  Valentines,  was 
second. 

Of  six  bnlbous  plants  in  fiower  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottanham,  had  a 
very  pretty  collection  of  hardy  species,  and  received  the  highest 
awaiu. 

Cucumbers  were  exhibited  in  three  classes.  Of  those  with 
black  spines  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  FrancJB  Whitboum, 
Esq.,  was  the  only  exhibitor ;  he  had  the  first  prize  for  a  very 
handsome  brace  of  Bine  Gown.  Mr.  D.  Pizzey,  gardener  to  Sir 
E.  Perry,  Fulmer,  Slough,  reoeiTed  the  first  priae  in  the  class 
for  white-apined  varieties  with  a  nice  brace  of  Piszey's  Favour- 
ite. In  the  Smooth  class  Mr.  Douglas  was  first  with  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  brace  of  Tender  and  True,  Mr.  Pizzey  being  second 
with  Telegraph.  A  collection  of  forced  salading  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  Hepper,  gardener  to  C.  O.  Ledward,  Esq.,  The  Elms, 
Acton,  and  to  it  a  first  prize  was  awarded ;  it  contained  Chi- 
cory, French  Breakfast  Badish,  New  Chinese  Mustard,  Com 
Salad,  &c. 

In  competition  for  Mrs.  Lloyd  Wynne's  prizes  for  Narcissi 
a  numerous  collection  was  staged  by  Miss  Florence  Barr,  10, 
New  Hoad,  Lower  Tooting,  and  one  came  from  Mr.  Ware,  of 
Tottenham,  the  latter  also  exhibiting  for  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sug- 
den's  prize,  as  did  Mr.  B.  P.  Barr. 

*Mr.  W.  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  contributed  eight  splendid 
boxes  of  cut  Boses,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  also 
sent  three  boxes  of  cut  blooms,  together  with  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
a  fine  purplish-crimson  Bose,  stated  to  be  a  Tea  Bose. 

Among  miscellaneous  subjects  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
exhibited  a  nice  group  of  Orchids,  comprising  such  fine  things 
as  Cymbidium  eburneum,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Cypripe- 
dium  villosum,  Angrsecum  sesquipedale,  and  numerous  species 
of  Odontoglossum.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  the  collec- 
tion. The  same  firm  had  an  extra  prize  for  a  collection  of  pot 
and  cut  Boses.  A  very  nice  group  of  plants  was  sent  by  Mr.  J. 
Aldous,  Gloucester  Boad,  South  Kensington,  in  which  the  grace- 
ful Hoteia  japonica  was  oonspicuous.  A  group  of  choice  plants 
was  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Osbom  &  Sons,  of  Fulham,  com- 

§osed  of  Palms,  Amaryllis,  and  the  seldom-seen  pretty  blue 
[ovea  Celsii.    Messrs.  Bollisson,  of  Tooting,  sent  remarkably 
fine  pots  of  Mignonette,  and  baskets  of  Echeverias. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  vent  a  fine  miscellaneous  group  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants ;  Mr.  Denning,  gcurdener  to  Lord 
Londesborough,  and  Mr.  Fairbaim,  gardener  to  W.  Terry,  Esq., 
Peterborough  House,  Fulham,  groups  of  Orchids ;  Mr.  Ware  a 
collection  of  spxing^flowezing  and  omamental-leaTed  plants,  and 


Mr.  Bennett,  nurseryman,  Stapleford,  a  collection  of  Boses.    To- 
nearly  all  of  these  collections  extra  prizes  were  awarded. 

Fruit  Couxittee.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  But 
little  came  before  the  Committee  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Miller^, 
of  the  Gardens,  Worksop  Manor,  and  Clumber,  Notts,  sent  a 
box  of  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberries,  and  although  they  were  on. 
the  whole  good,  the  Committee  did  not  consider  them  worthv  of 
any  special  reward.  Mr.  •Hepper,  gardener,  The  Elms,  Acton. 
also  sent  a  box  of  a  Strawberry  called  Princess  of  Prussia,  saia 
to  be  a  good  forcing  sort,  but  on  this  occasion  they  were  not  of 
any  special  merit.  A  good  dish  of  White  Marseilles  Fig  cama 
from  the  same  exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  a  cultural  certificate^ 
Mr.  J.  Lee,  gardener  to  W.  Phelps,  Esq.,  Surbiton,  sent  a  good 
dish  of  Citrons.  Mr.  Cooling,  nurseryman,  Bath,  sent  some  of 
Cooling's  Matchless  Broccoli,  which  keeps  up  its  character  well 
as  a  first-rate  winter  sort.  From  Messrs.  Gsbom  &  Sons,  Fiil> 
ham,  came  samples  of  their  Winter  White  Broccoli,  which  were 
considered  too  far  gone,  having  apparently  been  out  too  long. 
A  first-rate  box  of  Cucumbers  came  from  Mr.  Pizzey,  gardener 
to  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  Fulmer,  Slough,  which  received  a  cultural 
certificate.  Mr.  Hepper  sent  a  good  plate  of  Fulmer's  Forcing 
Kidney  Beans.  Mr.  John  Cocks,  gardener  to  G.  Cnndell,  Esq.,. 
Clapham  Park,  sent  a  pot  Vine  —  a  Black  Hamburgh  stock 
budded  with  the  Boyal  Muscadine. 

Floral  ComaTTEE.— Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  Mr.  H.Bennett, 
nurseryman,  Stapleford,  had  first-class  certificates  for  the  follow* 
ing  Boses — viz.,  Ilichard  Wallace,  large,  globular,  bright  rose  ; 
Madame  Jnles  Margottin  (Tea)  in  the  way  of  Madame  Falcot,  of 
good  habit,  the  flowera  erect  instead  of  drooping  as  in  most  of 
its  class  ;  President  Thiers,  large,  fiery  red ;  and  Lyonnais,  very 
full,  light  rose,  and  very  free-fiowering.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  of 
Cheshunt,  had  also  a  first-class  certificate  for  Lyonnais,  ezhibit«^ 
ing,  besides,  lltieuno  Levet,  a  globular,  bright  cannine  Bose. 
From  Mr.  W.  Paul  came  also  several  new  Koses,  the  best  o£ 
which  were  Bessie  Johnson  and  Baronne  Louise  UxkulL 

Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  sent  an  interesting  oollecticin  ol 
Alpines,  also  Dianthus  barbatus  atropuroureus,  noticed  last 
week  in  our  report  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society's  Show.  Mr.. 
Croucher,  gardener  to  J.  Peacock.  Esq.,  Sudbary  House,  Ham- 
mersmith, had  a  cultural  certincate  for  Beschomeria  tubi- 
fiora  Jacobi,  with  a  flower-spike  nearly  6  feet  in  length.  Messrs^ 
Veitch  sent  Hippeastrum  Tambour  Maitre,  an  adinirably«fonned 
flower,  but  not  brilliant  in  colour;  and  Mr.  J.  Brown,  gardener 
to  A.  J.  Waterlow,  Bsq.,  Baigate,  Hippeastrum  Beauty  o£ 
Beigate.  rich  glowing  red,  far  from  equal  to  the  preceding  in 
shape,  out  which  received  a  first-class  certificate  as  a  S*^" 
coloured,  free-flowering  decorative. plant.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Eaq.^ 
Heatherbank,  Weybrioge,  took  a  first  class  certificate  for  Pri- 
mula purpurea,  which  appeared  to  have  been  removed  f oo:  ezsmi- 
nation,  the  card  alone  remaining  to  state  that  it  is  a  BOmalayas. 
Primrose  suitable  for  rockwork.  Mr.  Bull  exhibited  Cattleya 
Bossierj ,  a  pretty  kind  with  lilac  and  orange  lip,  and  pale  rose- 
petals  and  sepals ;  also  Bhododendron  Fairy,  apparontly  a  hybrid 
of  the  jasminiflortim  race,  with  rose-colouied  flowers,  a  very 
promising  variety. 

THE  BUFFALO  BERBY— Shepheedu  aeobntea. 

The  following  is  from  a  report  of  the  late  annual  meeting  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society. 

"  Col.  Stevens  said  that  a  few  weeks  since,  Col.  Sweet  of  tht- 
Northem  Pacific  Bailroad,  handed  him  a  specimen  of  fndt.  CoL 
Sweet  said  it  was  from  a  shrub  that  grew  op  on  the  Misaooii 
river,  fruiting  in  great  profusion  and  in  dusters.  The  beny^ 
resembling  Bed  Currants,  remained  on  the  twigs  imtilFebniMy. 
The  tree  or  bush  was  thorny.  It  grows  mostly  on  the  bottoms.. 
but  to  some  extent  on  the  bluiTB.  It  is  called  the  Boll  Beny, 
The  berry  has  been  used  for  jellies  and  pies,  and  makes  ybtj- 
good  ones.  The  shrub  would  make  an  excellent  hedge  plant. 
They — his  wife  and  others — used  the  fruit  regidarly  for  pieSf 
and  it  is  sub-acid  in  taste.  The  Indians  use  the  berries  to  a 
ooosiderable  extent  also,  and  travellers  along  that  route  used 
them  sometimes.  S3me  of  the  jelly  was  on  the  table,  and 
could  speak  for  itself  as  to  quality.  He  believed  tbaX  from  a 
single  quarter  section,  3000  bushels  might  have  been  gathersd^ 
They  commence  ripening  the  1st  of  August,  and  stay  on  ibe 
tree  until  the  1st  of  February.  The  soil  was  of  various  hinds^ 
where  they  grew. 

"  Mr.  Grimes  said  that  the  plant  was  known  to  horticoltuxists 
as  the  Buffalo  Berry.  Col.  Stevens  said,  one-half  of  the  ehmhs- 
produced  in  alternate  years." 

We  do  not  hesitate  in  stating  that  the  plant  under  considera- 
tion is  the  old  and  well-known  Shepherdia  aigentea,  a  shrub' 
named  in  honour  of  John  Shepherd,  formerly  curator  of  the 
Liverpool  Botanic  Garden.  It  has  been  known  and  enltiyaM 
by  eastern  American  nurseiymen  for  the  paat  fifty  yean,  aad 
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^e  kave  often  called  the  attention  of  oar  weatem  readara  to 
"this  shmb  as  one  likely  to  be  yaluable  for  hedges.  The  follow- 
ang  is  a  portion  of  a  paragraph  we  wrote  nine  years  ago  about 
thu  shmb : — 

"  This  is  a  small  tree,  a  naiiy<«  of  the  far  West,  being  fonnd 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Bocky  MountainB,  chiefly  on  the 
Cpper  Miseoori  and  its  tribataries.  Its  leayes  are  small  and 
long,  of  a  grey,  silyery  colour  on  both  sides ;  the  yonng  branches 
are  also  of  a  greyish  colour.  It  is  quite  ornamental  in  ap- 
pearance, especially  in  autumn,  when  loaded  with  its  small, 
red  currant-Uke  fruit,  which  is  acid  and  quite  agreeable.  They 
are  highly  prised  by  many  persons  for  tarta,  pies,  Ao,  The 
-Shepherdias  are  what  is  termed  by  botanists  diceoious  plants — 
that  is,  one  tree  bears  pistillate  flowers,  and  produces  fruit ; 
the  other,  staminate  flowers,  and  beats  no  fruit,  but  fertilises 
the  pistillate  flowers ;  therefore,  to  have  trees  produce  fruit,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  ths  two  kinds  in  the  same  garden,  and  if 
in  close  proximity  all  the  better.'* 

We  have  old  plants  in  our  garden  at  this  moment,  February 
\20th,  loaded  with  Shepherdia  berries.  Col.  Steyensis  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  one-half  of  the  plants  prodnoe  in  alter- 
nate years.  He  probably  noticed  that  a  portion  of  the  plants 
had  no  fruit  upon  them,  and  not  knowing  the  dioscious  charac- 
ter, he  might  readily  conclude  that  they  only  produce  fruit  in 
^temate  years. — (Rural  New  Yorker.) 

[Has  this  hardy,  fruiting  shmb  been  tried  in  England  ?  If 
oiot,  we  think  it  worthy  of  trial. — Eds.] 


CHEAP  HOUSEHOLD  FUELS,  AND  HOW  TO 

MAKE  THEM. 

The  aboye  is  the  title  of  a  little  pamphlet,  printed  at  Chel- 
-tenham,  which  has  been  sent  to  us.  It  advocates  the  com- 
pressing of  peat  for  fuel,  and  concludes  with  this  note. 

"A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  growing  wood 
expressly  for  fuel ;  that  is  scarcely  suited  to  our  times,  yet  there 
are  distncts  where  other  fuels  are  so  scarce,  and  waste  lands  so 
■abundant,  that  faggot-wood  might  still  be  a  more  profitable  crop 
than  any  other  that  could  be  grown,  especially  if  tne  method  We 
have  mentioned  of  heating  houses  by  means  of  largo  furnaces, 
with  horizontal  underground  flues,  or  hot-water  piping,  were 
-adopted^  It  is  calculated  that  an  acre  of  land  of  mednim  quality, 
such  as  we  see  in  many  places  bearing  abundant  but  profitless 
crops  of  Broom  and  Furse,  if  well  managed,  will  produce  a  suffi- 
-ciency  of  faggot-wood  for  an  ordinary  cottage. 

"l^e  best  subjects  to  grow  for  wis  purpose  are  the  Black 
Italian,  the  Lombardy,  and  the  Ontario  Poplars ;  the  Hunting- 
don Willow,  and  the  common  Bird  Cherry.  These  are  all  quick- 
growing  trees,  and  not  very  fastidious  as  to  soil  or  situation,  but 
■aa  fire-woods  they  are  inferior  to  the  harder  and  slower-growing 
Ash,  Beech,  and  Elm.  If  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  planted 
will  admit,  it  should  be  trenched  18  inches  or  2  feet  deep,  and  if 
■at  all  wet  some  open  drains  2^  feet  deep  and  15  or  20  feet  apart 
ahould  be  made  while  the  trenching  is  oeing  done.  The  plants 
■should  be  thickly  planted,  say  in  rows  2  feet  apart  and  6  inches 
hetween  them  in  the  rows,  each  plant  thus  occupying  1  square 
ioot^  which  gives  43,560  to  the  acre.  After  being  planted  they 
Inquire  but  little  attention;  should  they  get  loose  about  the 
'Oouar  from  ^e  action  of  the  wind  before  they  have  gained  a 
Arm  hold  for  themselves,  the  rows  should  be  well  trampled  along 
anch  side,  when  the  ground  is  not  too  wet. 

'*  At  the  end  of  three  years  after  being  planted,  and  every  year 
4Kfterwards,  a  third  of  the  whole  should  be  cut  entirely  over 
•about  a  foot  above  the  ground. 

"  This  can  be  done  any  time  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  February.  After  being  chopped 
into  the  lengths  most  convenient,  they  should  be  bundled  up 
with  willows  in  faggots  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  stacked  for  use, 
laying  something  weighty  upon  the  stack  to  compress  them  as 
much  as  possible. 

"  A  oopee-wood  of  this  sort  will  go  on  paying  its  triennial  tri- 
bute for  a  long  number  of  years,  longer  or  shorter  according  to 
4he  quality  of  the  soil.  They  are  excellent  game  covers,  afford 
good  shelter  to  pasture  lands,  and  though  not  so  picturesque 
in  appearance  as  wild  jungles  of  Broom  and  Brambles^  they  are 
•ceiiamly  more  useful." 


MILDEW  ON  AUEICULAS. 

"Ax  AiCATBUB,"  who  complains  of  his  Auriculas  being 
acfleeted  by  black  spots  of  mould  upon  the  foliage,  has  doubt- 
Ibbb  hit  upon  the  caos^— want  of  giving  air,  and  also  keeping 
them  too  moist.  I  rarky  ever  water  them  from  November  to 
ihB  end  of  Jannary,  when  X  top-dress ;  and  I  also  give  them  all 


the  air  I  can.  The  batter  plan  now  would  be  to  take  a  slightly 
moist  sponge  and  wipe  off  the  spots,  having  previously  with  a 
brush  taken  care  to  olear  off  all  aphides ;  for  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  may  be  oooasioned  by  them,  and  that  the  spots 
are  the  ezuvie,  around  which  the  monld  ooUects.  All  who 
grow  Auriculas  should  bear  in  mind  that  damp  is  their  greatest 
enemy,  and  I  would  far  sooner  have  my  plants  frozen  than 
become  wet. — D.,  Deal. 


GLADIOLUS. 


Mb.  Doubbain  is  no  doubt  right  when  he  says  that  the 
word  Gladiolus  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  all  its  syllables 
short,  as  Gladi51us.  I  was  not  aware  that  it  eY&t  was  sounded 
as  Gladiolus,  though  I  have  often  enough  heard  Gladiolus; 
which  perhaps  was  what  he  meant.  The  examples  cited  by 
"P.  D.,"  alveolus  (Juv.  vii.  75),  baliolus  (Plant.  Pen.  v.  62), 
unciola  (Juv.  i.  49),  have  also  a  similar  accentuation— viz.,  the 
vowel  before  the  diminutive  termination  olus  short,  as  it  is 
also  in  aureolus  (Martial  z.  75),  and  doubtless  was  in  filiolus, 
malleolus,  and  many  others,  which,  however,  cannot  be  found 
in  classical  poetry.  At  the  same  time  the  sound  of  the  vowel 
preceding  the  olus  in  all  such  words  should  be  that  of  y  rather 
than  of  j— thus  filydlus,  mall-ydlus,  bal-yulus,  and  Glad-ySlns 
as  in  yolk.  So,  too,  we  may  suppose  the  j  to  have  been  sounded 
when  written  for  t  in  abjete  (Virgil  ii.  16),  and  Cajeta  fVirgil 
vii.  2) ;  but  even  if  this  were  not  so,  the  word  Gladiolus — thanks 
to  Mr.  Bombrain  and  others — ^has  become  a  household  word  in 
this  country,  and  so  is  bound  to  follow  the  genius  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  by  which  the  accent  is  thrown  forward  in  words, 
a  rule  to  which  theatre,  adjutant,  and  hosts  of  other  words  have 
to  be  submitted. — T.  S.  C,  Head  Master  of  Q.  E.  Hospital. 

Each  syllable  in  GlUdiolus  is  no  doubt  short,  as  far  as 
actual  quantity  is  concerned,  but  this  quantity  does  not  al- 
ways decide  on  which  syllable  the  accent  or  emphasis  in  pro- 
nunciation should  be  placed,  as  in  such  words  as  orator,  sena- 
tor. Anemone,  and  others,  in  which  custom  has  prevailed,  and 
the  quantity  in  Latin  and  Greek  is  disregarded.  Considering 
that  the  accent  aa  a  rule  is  not  placed  further  back  than  the 
antepenult,  and  the  weight  due  to  the  jits  et  norma  loqitendi, 
the  pronunciation  of  Gladiolus  with  the  accent  on  the  i  may  be 
jusUfled,  though  not  placing  it  on  the  i  is  more  correct. — ^M.  A. 

I  AM  aware  of  the  quantity  of  the  words  to  which  "  P.  D.*' 
alludes,  but  I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  capricious  than 
derivatives.  If  Gladiolus  were  correct,  why  not  gladiator 
instead  of  gladiator  ?  Both  are  derived  from  the  same,  and 
both  contain  the  same  number  of  syllables. — D.,  Deal. 

[No  further  communications  on  this  subject  are  needed. 
—Ens.]  

THE   SPECIAL   MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  your  report  of 
the  meeting  of  March  26th,  partly  by  way  of  personal  expla- 
nation ? 

Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  whom  no  one,  not  even  Mr.  Liggins,  could 
look  at  and  think  for  a  moment  that  he  could  be  a  party  to 
sharp  practice,  did  not  notice  Sir  Alfred  Slade's  interpolated 
version  of  my  circular  to  the  lady  Fellows,  but  read  the  circular 
itself,  and  said  that  the  proxies  had  been  obtained  by  a  partial 
and  therefore  unfair  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  used,  and  asked  if  I  intended  using  them. 
My  answer  was  in  the  affirmative.  The  question  of  proxies 
seemed  likely  to  be  of  Importance.  I  had  received  more  than 
160  proxies,  less  than  twenty  more  would  have  beaten  the  first 
amendment.  I  think  I  can  now  show  not  only  that  my  conduct 
was  strictly  honourable,  but  that  the  circular  did  contain  a  full 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

It  took  five  Fellows,  three  of  them  with  titles,  to  address  the 
lady  Fellows  on  the  other  side.  Who  was  I  that  I  could  ven- 
ture alone  ?  Simply  this,  an  old  member  of  Council,  therefore  one 
who  had  had  the  means  of  seeing  all  the  difficulties  of  the  posi- 
tion which  the  late  Council  had  inherited,  not  made — one  who 
had  seen  members  of  it,  men  second  to  no  business  men  in 
London,  with  vast  transactions  of  their  own  on  their  shoulders, 
giving  up  day  after  day  from  their  own  affairs  to  work  j^tiently 
at  the  Society's  business,  in  order  to  get  from  the  Commisaionera 
the  best  terms  it  was  in  their  power  to  give.  I  had  seen  their 
ability,  wisdom,  and  caution,  and  knew  that  there  were  astute 
heads  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  I  therefore  conceived  it  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  Society  that; 
whether  the  Co'incu  liked  stopping  in  or  not,  they  should  be 
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„  .  ,  'otinigto  keep  them 

in  offioB.  J  m*  not  oa  Ibe  new  Councdl,  uid  thenuore  not  boanil 
t^  the  onfortmute  reeolatian  to  mign  ti  the  word  of  leu  tbui 
one  bnodred  Fellowi  ont  of  a  oouititDency  of  lome  three  thon- 

tlwt  I  wu  ftbeolutel;  free  to  n.j  it. 

Now  let  me  uy  one  word  u  to  the  f  attire.  We  will  aaeame  that 
the  new  Council  will  eoniiit  ol  honom«ble  men,  of  some  good 
men  ol  bnBineM,aiidof  aomegOOdbortioaltnTiBte.  The^come  in 
to  look  ipeciallyto  ^keXenaingbmian  iotereet.  The  natnral  in- 
■tincta  ot  the  Pellowi  immediately  lotmd  the  Oardens  is,  of 
csnne,  to  keep  them  qoite  private  |  bat  even  if  the  newConncil, 
by  itarving  hoTtdcoltare  and  reduomg  prizes,  coold  save  enongh 
to  pay  theu  way_  and  pa;  their  rent,  and  eren  if  the  CommiB. 
Rionen  did  not  interfere,  would  there  not  be  ■  srand  cue  for 
a  liberal  merober  to  bring  before  the  House  ?  Lookat  the  South 
Keneington  Qardam— twenty-two  aoreo  of  land  worth  £15,000 
an  acre,  more  than  .£300,000  worth  of  land  bonght  out  of  the 
aarpliu  from  the  Bihibition  of  1851,  with  the  Bhilliags  of  the 
people — this  great  garden,  instead  of  yielding  tanda  for  carrying 
ont  the  science  of  horticnltore  for  the  cood  of  the  whole  country, 
is  Daed  as  a  square  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  netghbourhood, 
paying  a  leas  admiesioD  tee  than  to  any  good  square  in  London  I 
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FLOWEBS  FOB  OUR  B0RDBE8.— No.  8. 

EABBOXaAUMUB  FABdCUIATUB.— TlKXCLID  HUBOTBivniB. 

AiiTHOtiOH  not  the  handaomeat  speeiei  of  the  genoE,  the 
HabTothatnnos  faadonlataa  ia  well  worthy  %  place  in  eysry 
garden  where  a  initalde  litiutioii  tor  it  omi  be  lonnd.  The 
plant  has  been  nnlairly  eoodemued  by  lome  growers,  doubt- 
less from  their  ignorane*  ol  ita  proper  treatment ;  but  we  Me 
■atisfled  that  all  who  admit  it  into  their  oolleotions  and  give 
it  a  fair  trial,  will  not  readily  diaeard  it. 

In  its  natiye  oonntry,  Ueiioo,  it  ii  an  emgreen,  and  in  the 
ooDservatory  or  greemiouse  it  retains  this  idiaracter;  but 
when  grown  tnlty  exposed  in  our  elimate,  it  sheds  its  leaves, 
or,  at  leaat,  all  bat  those  at  the  eitremitiea  of  the  shoots. 
The  foliage  partakes  ot  the  oousenesa  so  oommon  unong 
plants  at  the  order ;  bnt  this  is  amply  oompensatod  tor  by  the 
ftbandance  with  wbioli  its  namerons  dniteis  ot  oraage^searlet 
tabnlar  bloaaoms  are  ptodnoed.  The  young  shoots  are  elotbed 
with  a  short  reddish  pabssoenoe,  by  whioh  it  is  distingniihed 
from  H.  eotjminMut ;  but  the  parti^y  ripened  wood  retains  but 
little  ot  this  woolliness. 

It  is  almost  too  robust  a  plant  tor  pot  enltivation;  but 
where  snffident  room  can  be  afforded,  it  will  flover  freely ; 
and  aa  a  proof  of  this,  we  m^  remark  that  the  specimen  from 
which  our  drawing  was  made  was  grown  in  an  e-inch  pot. 
Although,  therefore,  there  oan  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  seen  to 
the  greatest  adyantBge  against  a  wall,  yet  for  the  benefit  ot 
IhoBB  who  may  desire  to  eultiTate  it  in  a  pot,  we  snbjoin  Oie 
best  mode  ol  tr«atment. 

In  order  to  obtain  handsome  spedmens  of  the  plant,  some 
.  care  is  necessary  in  ita  early  management,  or  the  stems  are 
apt  to  become  leggy,  in  oonseqaenoe  ol  its  natnral  disposition 
to  grow  erect  wi^ont  prodnaing  branches.  In  whatever  sitno- 
tioQ  it  is  grown,  the  pltal  tuually  throws  up  strong  snekers  or 
■hoots  close  to  the  old  stems,  and  by  availing  onrselyes  ot  this 
habit,  we  may, by  proceeding  ab  InJlio,  ooutiol  its  growth,  and, 
in  this  instance  at  leaal,  improTe  upon  oature. 

Supposing  that  a  plant  has  been  obtained  in  the  condition 
we  haye  referred  to,  it  will  be  advisable  to  out  away  the  pre- 
vious year's  wood,  and,  in  fact,  all  bnt  the  young  shoots  just 
mentioned.  These,  when  about  6  or  6  iuchea  high,  must  be 
"  stopped,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  tip  ot  the  shoot  mast  he 

E inched  off,  which  will  induce  the  production  of  lateral 
ranches  ;  and  as  this  stopping  will  probably  give  a  temporary 
check  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  it  will  be  better  to  keep  it  on 
a  warm  window  nntil  these  side  shoots  have  made  some  pro- 
gress, supplying  it  with  an  abundance  of  water,  as  it  is  under 
all  circnmstMiaea  a  gross  feeder.  AaBoonasthelateralbranohes 
are  » tew  inches  hmg,  the  plant  should  be  repotted  into  a  large 
pot  using  %  good  loam  with  a  third  of  leaf  mould,  peat,  or 
thoroughly  rotten  mannre,  and  aboat  midsummer  let  it  be 
placed  out  of  doors  in  a  shady  plaee;  or  it  may  be  plunged  into 
the  borders,  whioh  will  eflectually  preserve  the  roota  from  the 
fcorching  infloenoe  ot  the  sun's  rays ;  but  in  this  ease  a  tile 


It  is  hi^ily  important  to  obaeTve,  that  ths  ahoota  mart  oit 
no  Meoont  be  "stopped"  late  in  the  season,  as  the  flowers  m* 
prodneed  at  the  extietnities  ot  the  year's  growth ;  and  if  the 
plant  were  pruned-in,  as  a  Fuchsia  or  Qenuiiam,  the  embryo 
crop  ol  blossoms  would  infallibly  be  lost.  We  imagine  that  it 
is  from  want  ot  attention  to  this  circumstance  that  so  many 
persons  have  conceived  a  prejndice  sgainst  ttiis  plant  not 
otherwise  to  be  aooonnted  for. 

By  the  end  ol  the  summer  the  pot  will  have  beooiaa 
filled  with  roots,  and  if  it  is  not  well  exposed  to  the  sun's  in- 
fluence, it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  it  to  a  sunny  aspect  to 
ripen  the  shoots,  where  it  may  remaiu  during  the  autumnal 
seacon.  If  tfaewoodbewall  matured, it  will  bear  with  impnni^ 


a  temperature  a  tew  degrees  below  frMdng;  bat  as  it  will,  if' 
thus  exposed,  be  liable  to  loee  ita  leaves,  it  will  be  desirable  t» 
remove  it  out  of  the  reach  of  trost,  not  neoessarily  toa  window, 
where  it  would  be  but  little  omament  during  the  midwinter 
season,  but  to  any  convenient  place,  suoh  as  an  attio,  a  oellar, 
or  even  to  a  warm  shed  or  out-house ;  in  no  ease,  .howererr 
must  it  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  or  the  foliage  will  tall. 

Towards  the  latter  end  ot  February,  or  the  begmning  ot  March, 
when  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  plant  give  signs  of  renewed 
activity,  it  may  be  removed  to  the  winSow  where  it  is  intended. 
to  bloom,  and  the  copious  display  ol  flowers  which  will  ensue 
in  the  toUowing  spring  months  will,  we  doubt  not,  fully  justify 
our  commendations.  Duder  the  inflnenoe  ot  strong  sunshine 
the  blossoms  are  apt  to  lose  their  rich  crimson  eolonr,  and  n 
partially  ^aded  position  will  therefore 'be  desirable  at  thi» 

In  the  case  ot  well-trained  bushy  spedmens,  the  treatment 
mfty  be  somewhat  diflerent.-  As  soon  as  possible  after  flower- 
ing, the  shoots  should  be  pnmed  within  a  bud  or  two  of  the 
previous  year's  wood,  any  sucker  poshing  from  the  base  being 
rubbed  ont ;  and  when  the  plant  has  made  a  fresh  start,  it 
should  be  repotted  in  ritdi  flbrous  loam,  a  pari  of  the  old  aoik 
being  previously  shaken  off  and  the  roots  pruned,  jnedsely  aa 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Fnohsia  and  Geranium ;  the  subaeqnsnt 
management  will  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  alt«*dy 
stated.  Old  specimens,  however,  generally  require  pots  ot 
sach  large  dimensions,  that  it  is  advisable  to  renew  them  fre- 
quently from  cuttings,  whioh   nr-  "■-  '-■-—  -' '-* 

during  the  summer,  and  stmok  1 
the  open  border  or  on  a  hotbed. 

Planted  in  the  open  ground  it  will  attain  twice  the  hcdght  ot 
those  in  pots,  and  form  altogether  a  more  striking  object.  It 
is  not,  however,  sufBciently  hardy  to  be  grown  as  astaadard 
or  bush,  though  were  it  otherwise,  we  imagine  that  with  proper 
training  it  would,  in  either  ot  these  shapes,  present  a  very 
handsome  appearance.  A  wall  of  easterly  or  westerly  aspect  is 
to  be  prefeired,  as  on  a  south  exposure  the  flowers,  althougb 
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developed  At  ftn  early  period,  speedily  fade  under  bright  sun- 
■hiiie ;  it  will  even  nicoeed  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  but 
in  sneh  a  sitaaiion  the  shootB  woold  not  be  bo  thoroughly 
ripened,  and  therefore  less  able  to  resist  the  effects  of  a  low 
tcanperatnre.  Whatever  sitaation  may  be  chosen,  it  will  need 
little  attention  during  the  snmmer  months  beyond  pruning 
after  flowering,  thinning  the  shoots  when  too  crowded,  and 
secnzing  them  at  an  equal  distanoe  from  each  other.  Eyery 
possible  means  should  be  adopted  for  screening  the  plant  from 
heavy  rains  in  autumn,  and  provision  must  be  made  for  pro- 
tecting it  in  ease  of  severe  frost,  either  by  matting  or  a  move- 
able screen ;  the  roots  should  also  be  covered  with  a  heap  of 
ooal  ashes,  sand,  or  a  few  good  furze  bushes.  With  these 
pecaations,  the  plant  will  Uve  through  our  ordinary  winters ; 
but  we  dare  not  undertake  to  affirm  that  it  will  pass  unscathed 
through  those  of  a  severer  character.  It  is  increased,  how- 
ever, with  such  readiness,  and  its  growth  is  so  rapid,  that  it 
will  be  an  easy  matter  in  such  cases  to  replace  the  plant  by  a 
cutting  preserved  in  a  pot. 

It  hAS  been  advised  to  dig  up  the  plant  in  the  autumn  and 
repot  it,  turning  it  out  again  in  April ;  and  while  the  speci- 
men is  young  this  maiy  be  done,  but  as  it  will  in  two  or  three 
years  attain  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet,  and  cover  a  considerable 
space  with  its  shoots,  it  would  be  an  operation  of  some  little 
difficulty,  and  we  do  not  recommend  its  adoption  except  in 
the  ease  of  young  plants. 

An  the  d^DPerent  species  of  Habrothamnus  yet  discovered  are 
natives  of  the  more  temperate  parts  of  Mexico,  and  are  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction.  The  generic  name  is  de- 
drived  from  two  Greek  words,  Habroit  beaatifnl  or  splendid, 
and  thamnos,  a  shrub,  terms  which  are,  no  doubt,  equally  ap- 
plicable to  hundreds  of  plants  in  cultivation ;  but  the  number 
of  exotic  introductions  have  been  so  great,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  select  designations  which  are,  in  all  respects, 
appropriate. — (W.  Thohpbom*s  English  Flower  Garden.) 


GREAT    INTERNATIONAL     HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION  AT  GHENT. 

Thb  ninth  of  those  great  horticultural  exhibitions  which 
have  been  held  in  Ghent  every  five  years  during  a  period  of 
now  nearly  half  a  century,  was  opened  in  that  city  on  Satur- 
day last.  As  on  former  occasions,  it  had  the  effect  of  drawing 
to  one  common  centre  the  leading  horticulturists  of  almost 
all  the  European  nationalities.  Cor  own  country  was  Uberally 
represented,  and  from  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Russia,  and 
Italy  there  were  also  the  leading  horticulturists,  by  whom  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  around  one  common  interest  is  always 
seized  upon  with  so  much  pleasure. 

The  Exhibition  is  held  in  the  Great  Hall  and  Garden  of  the 
Casino.  In  the  latter  a  temporary  annex  has  been  erected, 
160  feet  long  and  75  feet  wide,  and  this  as  well  as  the  Great 
-  HaU  is  laid  out  in  a  gardenesque  style,  with  large  groups  of 
flowers  and  fine-foliaged  plants,  intersected  with  winding  paths 
of  ample  width  edged  with  turf.  The  garden  is  also  laid  out 
in  the  same  style,  and  the  groups  and  masses  introduced  here 
are  oomposed  of  plants  of  a  hurdler  character,  such  as  Conifers, 
Hollies,  standard  Bays  of  handsome  proportions  and  extra- 
ordinary size,  standard  Laurustinus,  Yuccas,  hardy  Palms,  and 
Aloes. 

The  effect  in  the  Great  Hall,  as  seen  from  the  top  of  the 
staircase,  from  which  the  visitor  looks  down  upon  the  scene, 
is  very  striking  and  good,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  is  so  much 
so  as  the  last  of  these  exhibitions  held  five  years  ago.  It  may 
be  that  these  international  exhibitions  having  become  more 
frequent,  and  the  eye  more  accustomed  to  this  style  of  arrange- 
ment on  an  extensive  scale,  there  is  not  that  novelty  presented 
whioh  was  so  attractive  at  Brussels  and  at  Ghent  some  years 
ago.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  due  to  our  Belgian 
neighbours  to  record,  that  it  is  to  them  that  the  honour  is  due 
of  having  introduced  this  style  of  exhibition,  which  has  now 
been  adopted  on  aU  occasions  where  a  great  horticultural  effect 
is  intended  to  be  produced. 

We  remarked  a  tendency  in  the  present  Exhibition  to  follow 
what  we  used  to  consider  a  fault  in  our  own  exhibitions,  of 
concentrating  too  great  masses  of  colour  at  certain  points— at 
least  this  was  more  afiparent  on  this  occasion  than  we  remem- 
'ber  ever  to  have  noticed  before.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
both  for  and  against  this  arrangement.  No  doubt  great  masses 
of  colour,  su<m  as  those  produced  by  the  splendidly-grown 
AzaJeas  that  formed  the  centre  feature  in  the  Great  Hall,  have 
«  glaring  effect  from  some  points ;  but,  then,  they  are  so  well 


relieved  by  the  profusion  of  verdure  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, in  the  form  of  Palms,  tree  Ferns,  and  large  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  that  these  masses  of  colour  may  be  re- 
garded as  gems  in  their  setting.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  in  this  case  the  gem  is  too  large  for  the  setting,  and  if 
two  groups  could  have  been  made  of  the  Azaleas  it  would  have 
been  better,  or  that  they  should  have  been  relieved  by  the 
introduction  of  some  foliage. 

We  observed  that  the  taste  in  the  training  of  the  Azalea  has 
somewhat  changed  in  Belgium  of  late  years.  The  f onus  are 
much  more  stiff  than  they  used  to  be,  and  the  flowers  much 
more  numerous.  On  the  plants  which  formed  this  great 
group  there  was  scarcely  a  leaf  to  be  seen,  and  the  flowers  were 
so  thickly  set  there  was  not  room  for  many  of  tiiem  to  expand. 
The  great  features  in  the  annex  were  the  groups  at  the  extreme 
end,  the  centre  one  being  a  bank  of  magnificent  Camellias, 
splendidly  grown  and  well  flowered,  exhibited  by  M.  Yande 
Male-Lanazweert,  an  amateur,  at  Gendbragge,  who  was  suc- 
cessful in  gaining  four  first  prizes ;  and  on  either  side  of  this 
were  splendid  groups  of  those  fine  Agaves  for  whioh  he  is  so 
celebrated,  exhibited  by  M.  Jean  Verschaffelt.  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  CameUias  and  separated  from  them  by  a  wide 
winding  path,  was  a  showy  mass  of  Rhododendrons,  and  this 
was  lined  in  front  by  three  rows  of  Agaves.  A  large  oval, 
forming  the  centre  of  the  annex,  was  occupied. with  miscella- 
neous collections  of  Azaleas,  forced  Roses  (of  which  the  less 
said  the  better),  some  seedling  Rhododendrons,  and  a  fine 
lot  of  new  varieties  of  Azalea  mollis,  a  plant  which  bids  fair, 
under  skilful  hands,  to  be  developed  into  one  of  the  most 
valuable  accessions  to  modem  gardening.  The  other  beds  in 
the  annex  were  filled  with  Ferns,  Cinerarias,  Phormium  tenax 
variegata,  Bonaparteas,  &c.  Along  the  sides  were  groups  of 
Palms,  exhibited  by  M.  Linden,  and  a  fine  group  of  large 
plants  of  Acacias  in  bloom,  from  M.  C.  Glum,  of  Utrecht, 
among  which  we  observed  well-bloomed  specimens  of  A.  fal- 
cata,  obUqua,  ovata,  and  Drummondi,  wnioh  suggested  the 
question.  How  is  it  that  we  have  so  few  of  these  fine  green- 
house Acacias  in  our  own  exhibitions,  which  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  were  produced  in  so  great  perfection  ? 

The  new  plants,  always  a  class  exceedingly  well  represented 
at  these  exhibitions,  maintained  their  reputation  on  this  oc- 
casion in  every  respect,  although  in  several  of  the  classes  all 
the  medals  offered  were  not  competed  for. 

The  prizes  for  these  plants  were  offered  in  six  different 
classes — ^viz. : 

Class  1.  For  the  best  six  plants  in  or  out  of  bloom,  newly  in- 
troduced into  Europe  by  the  exhibitor. 

Class  2.  For  the  best  six  plants  in  or  out  of  bloom,  introduced 
by  the  exhibitor,  and  not  in  commerce. 

Class  8.  For  twenty  plants  in  or  out  of  bloom,  newly  intro- 
duced into  Europe. 

Class  4.  The  best  single  plant  in  bloom,  newly  introduced  into 
Europe. 

Class  5.  The  best  single  plant  not  in  bloom,  newly  introduced 
into  Europe. 

Class  6.  The  best  seedling  obtained  in  Europe,  and  not  having 
been  previously  exhibited  at  any  show  of  the  Society. 

In  Class  1  there  were  two  competitors-^viz.,  Mr.  Linden,  of 
Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  Mr.  John  Verschaffelt,  of  Ghent.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Linden,  who  exhibited  Dieffen- 
baohia  imperialis,  a  strong-^prowing  khid  with  gigantic  leaves, 
having  the  midrib  slightly  silvered  and  the  soiiace  of  the  leaf 
spotted  somewhat  sparmgly  with  dull  yellow  spots.  Theophrasta 
Andreana.  a  dwarf  species  of  the  habit  of  T.  macrophylhi,  vnth 
fleshy  dark  metallic  upright  leaves.  Dracnna  Beali,  a  variety  of 
the  habit  of  D.  nobilis,  but  apparently  somewhat  freer  in  growth. 
The  leaves  are  a  bright  green,  edged  with  pink.  Dioscorea 
prismatica,  with  large  cordate  leaves,  mottled  with  various 
shades  of  green  and  brown.  Draciena  gloriosa,  a  distinct  variety 
of  large  and  free  growth,  with  light  green  leaves,  edged  and 
marked  with  copper-coloured  lines ;  and  Fourcroya  £indeni, 
a  plant  previously  described  in  this  Journal.  In  habit  and 
variegation  this  plant  somewhat  resembles  the  American  Aloe, 
having  fleshy  leaves  2  to  8  feet  in  length,  of  upright  growth, 
striped  and  margined  with  white,  and  armed  with  spines.  This 
plant  undoubtedly  was  the  finest  in  the  collection.    No  second 

£rize  was  awarded  in  this  class,  the  only  ol^r  exhibitor  being 
[r.  Jean  Verschaffelt,  who  staged  An&urium  species  nova, 
with  leaves  in  the  way  of  A.  resale,  but  much  inferior  to  that 
kind ;  Azalea  lineaiifolia,  nicely  in  bloom ;  Agave  Leopold!,  ap- 
l>arently  one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  Verschaffelti  sec- 
tion; a  pretty  plant  of  Bonapartea  hystrix  compaota ;  and  small 
plants  of  Bromelia  edulis  and  Zamia  corallipes. 

In  Class  2  Messrs.  Linden  and  J.  Verschaffelt  were  again  the 
only  exhibitors,  and  with  the  same  results  as  in  the  preceding 
class,  the  first  prize  falling  to  Mr.  Linden,  and  the  second  being 
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withheld.  In  this  class  Mr.  Linden  exhibited  Anthturiom  oris- 
tallinmn  with  leaves  in  the  way  of  A.  magniflcom,  bat  with  the 
venation  of  a  very  decided  silvery  white.  Maranta  hieroglyphioa, 
a  dwaif-growing  kind  of  the  M.  fasciata  habit,  with  leaves  of  a 
bright  green  marked  with  white,  the  under  side  of  the  leaf 
being  puiple.  We  hardly  think  this  kind  will  prove  superior  to 
the  already  well-known  M.  fasciata.  Dracaena  Glonexi,  a  very 
distinct  plant,  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Linden's  son-in-law,  whio 
manages  the  establishment  at  Ghent.  It  is  of  the  D.  Draco 
section,  but  with  the  leaves  somewhat  more  erect.  The  ground 
colour  of  the  leaf  is  dark  green,  which  is  effectively  striped  with 
yellow.  Tillandsia  musaica,  also  a  very  distinct  novelty  of 
compact  growth,  with  light  green  leaves  densely  and  irregularly 
horizontally  marked  with  delicate  lines  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
forming  a  very  pleasing  contrast.  PhyllotsBnium  Lindeni,  an 
Aroid,  with  somewhat  tne  appearance  of  the  Caladium  Houl- 
letii  at  first  sight,  but  with  more  sagittate  leaves,  and  naturally 
an  evergreen ;  the  ground  colour  being  bright  green,  which  is 
shaded  transversely  by  white.  The  plant  is  of  neat  habit,  and 
distinct  from  any  other  Aroid  we  have  yet  met  with.  Curmeria 
picturata,  this  is  almost  a  stemless  Aroid,  with  fleshy  glaucous 
green  leaves,  marked  with  a  broad  silvery  band  tmrough  the 
centre.  The  leaves  average  15  inches  long  by  12  in  width,  and 
in  many  re8i)ects  resemble  the  well-known  Dieflenbachia  varie- 
gata.  In  this  class  Mr.  F.  Yerschaffelt  competed  with  the  fol- 
lowing plants : — ^Nebellinum  ianthinum  elegans  variegata,  a 
variety  much  blotched  with  yellow;  a  Bhynchosjpermum  shown 
as  species  nova,  but  which  we  cannot  distinguish  from  B.  rep- 
tans;  an  Andia  resembling  A.  papyrifera  in  habit,  but  with 
leaves  of  a  harder  texture ;  a  species  of  Anthurium  with  small 
m  leaves;    Colocasia  antiqaorum   atropurpureum,  and  an 
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In  Class  8  there  were  three  competitors,  the  first  prize  being 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  London,  the 
second  to  Mr.  Dallidre,  nurseryman,  Ghent,  and  the  third  to  Mr. 
Van  Geert,  also  of  Ghent.  Messrs.  Yeitch's  collection  included 
a  new  Draoana,  named  Baptisti,  a  very  distinct  variety,  having 
the  habit  of  Cooperi,  witn  leaves  of  a  reddish  purple  colour, 
striped  with  deep  pink;  also  Drac»na  impenalis,  another 
novelty,  with  bright  green  leaves,  densely  shaded  and  marked 
with  bright  rose  colour.  In  addition  to  these  novelties  the 
collection  included  plants  of  D.  magnifica,  Chelsoni,  Dennisoni, 
&c. ;  Aralia  Veitchii,  a  distinct  novelty,  previouslydescribed 
in  these  columns;  well-marked  plants  oi  Croton  Weismanni 
and  undulatum;  Fhormium  Colensoi  and  atropurpureum ;  Faul- 
linia  thalictrifolia,  Maranta  Makoyana,  &c.  Amongst  the 
flowering  plants  were  Epidendrum  pseud-epidendfum  and  Cy- 
pripediumBarrisianum  with  five  fine  blooms.  There  was  also 
a  fline  specimen  of  Dieflenbachia  Bausei,  and  good  examples  of 
the  new  Palms  from  Lord  Howe's  Island.  Amongst  the  plants 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Dalli^re  in  this  class,  the  most  distinct  were 
Nidularium  spectabile,  Fandanus  Veitchii,  nice  plants  of  Croton 
Veitchii  and  Weismanni.  Faullinia  thalictrifolia,  Phormium  atro- 
purpureum, Maranta  Makoyana,  the  distinct  Sempervivum 
triste,  &o.  Mr.  Van  Geert  likewise  exhibited  the  Nidularium 
spectabile,  Dractena  Fraseri,  a  distinct  variety  with  dark  red 
leaves,  Draoeena  Shepherdii,  Curculigo  recurvata  variegata,.Cro- 
tons  Weismanii  and  multicolor,  Phormium  atropurpureum,  &g. 

In  Class  4  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  obtained  both  first  and 
second  prizes,  bein^  first  with  a  very  distinct  and  handsome 
Bromeliad,  Tillandsia  Zahnii.  This  plant  has  light  green  leaves 
beautifully  lined  with  deep  pink  lines.  The  flower- spike  is 
thrown  well  above  the  foliage,  the  stem  being  clothed  with 
crimson  bracts,  and  the  numerous  flowers  being  of  a  bright 
canary  yellow  colour.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Masdc- 
vallia  Harryana,  already  described  by  us.  The  same  firm  also 
exhibited  a  plant  (said  to  be  unique)  of  PhalsenopsiB  Veitchiana. 
in  every  respect  intermediate  between  the  P.  Schilleriana  and 
equestris  (rosea),  and  having  been  imported  with  these  kinds, 
supposed  to  be  a  natural  nybrid ;  also  Odoutoglossum  Ander- 
sonianum  and  O.  Coradinei.  In  tlus  class  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Holloway,  also  exMbited  the  Toxicophlisa  spectabilis,  a  warm 
greenhouse  plant,  covered  in  profusion  with  bunches  of  pure 
white  flowers. 

lu  Class  J  the  competition  was  stronger  than  in  any  other 
class  of  new  plants,  Messrs.  Veitch,  Linden,  A.  Verschaffelt, 
Willink,  of  Amsterdam,  and  others,  competing.  Messrs.  Veitch 
were  first  with  Dractena  amabilis,  a  very  distinct  kind  of  fine 
habit,  the  leaves  being  about  2  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  creamy 
white  colour,  slightly  suffused  with  rose.  This  will  prove  one 
of  the  most  useful  decorative  plants  yet  introduced.  Mr.  Linden 
was  second  with  Dracaena  gloriosa,  ahready  described ;  Mr. 
Linden  exhibiting  also  the  Curmeria  picturata,  Phyilotaenium 
Lindeni,  both  already  described,  Diosoorea  mdanoleuca,  a  plant 
somewhat  resembling  in  its  colouring  the  D.  prismatica,  and 
Diosoorea  chrysoph^lla  with  leaves  having  a  dark  brown 
ground  colour,  prettily  mottled  with  light  brown.  Mr.  Willink 
exhibited  a  distinct-looking  Platycerium  from  Java,  the  fertile 
fronds  being  much  forked,  and  growing  from  2  to  3  feet  in 
length.    Mr.  A.  Verschaffelt  exhibited  a  small  plant  of  Didimor- 


Shanthus  manchurica  foliis  variegatis;  and  Mr.  Dalliere  the 
[aranta  Makoyana.  Mr.  Spar,  nurseryman,  Ghent,  also  ex- 
hibited in  this  class  a  young  plant  of  the  Araucaria  excelsa,  of 
a  weeping  habit;  and  Mr.  Van  Geert  staged  the  Phormium 
atropurpureum. 

In  Class  6  the  onl^  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Song, 
who  took  first  prize  with  Cypripedium  Dominianum,  a  seedling 
obtained  from  C.  Pearcei  crossed  with  C.  caudatum. 

With  respect  to  Orchids  we  were  very  disappointed  at  the 
displi^  made,  and  we  much  regret  that  England  was  not  repre- 
sented in  this  section.  Prizes  were  offered  in  ten  different 
classes,  in  five  of  which  there  were  no  exhibitors,  and  in  the 
other  classes  tiie  planto  were  far  from  what  one  had  expected  to 
find  in  Belgium. 

Amongst  the  classes  for  amateurs  there  was  no  exhibitor  in 
the  class  of  twenty,  and  none  in  that  for  ten  cool  Orchids,  and 
none  in  that  for  ten  Cypripediums.  In  the  class  for  ten  exotic 
Orchids  (amateurs),  MM.  Lequelle  d'Ganis,  of  Antwerp,  was 
placed  fiist,  and  Monsieur  Beaucame  second.  In  the  first-prize 
collection  were  two  Vanda  Iricolor  and  one  V.  suavis,  a  moderate- 
sized  phmt  of  Dendrochilum  glumaceum,  Phajus  grandifolius 
witii  four  spikes,  Phajus  Woodfordii  with  five  spikes,  a  pretty 
Orchid  having  flowers  of  citron  colour  with  a  brown  labellum, 
Cattleya  quadricolor  with  three  poor  flowers,  the  only  Cattleya 
in  the  Exhibition  t  Odoutoglossum  Pescatorei  with  two  small 
spikes,  Lycaste  f ulvescens  with  twelve  flowers,  Odontoglossom 
triumphans,  two  spikes,  together  having  twelve  blooms.  The 
second-prize  collection  was  composed  of  four  Vandas,  three  of 
tricolor,  each  with  two  spiked,  and  suavis  with  three  spilEes, 
Lffilia  superbiens  with  one  spike,  Oncidium  serratum  witn  one 
poor  spike.  Odoutoglossum  sceptrum  with  six  blooms,  Odonto- 
glossum  tnumphans  with  seven  flowers,  0.  Pescatorei  with  one 
spike,  and  Dendrobium  nobile  with  six  poor  flowers,  a  small 
plant  in  a  48  pot,  and  yet  in  the  second-pnze  collection  I 

The  only  exhibitor  in  the  nurserymen's  class  of  twenty  exotic 
Orchids  was  Mr.  Linden,  who  staged  plants  some  in  bloom  and 
some  only  in  bud.  He  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  this  group, 
as  also  for  ten  exotic  Orchids.  In  his  two  collections  the  prin- 
cipal plants  were  six  Vanda  tricolor  and  suavis,  two  V.  gigantea, 
three  Odoutoglossum  Pescatorei,  one  0.  Hallii  with  four  blooms, 
two  O.  triumphans,  one  0.  sceptrum  with  ten  flowers,  one 
O.  angustatum  rather  past  its  best,  Odoutoglossum  nevadense 
not  so  good  as  HaUii,  Colax  jugosus  with  two  flowers  and  four 
buds,  two  nice  plants  of  Coelogyne  cristata,  two  Sophronites 
grandiflora,  one  with  two  blooms  being  an  excellent  variety; 
Phalenopsis  Schilleriana  with  six  blooms,  Cypripedium  villo- 
sum  with  eleven  flowers  and  buds,  LsBlia  superbiens  with  five 
spikes  cdl  in  bud,  Oncidium  sarcodes  with  one  small  spike,  and 
Vanda  cristata  with  eight  flowers. 

In  the  next  class  for  nurserymen— viz.,  concour$  12,  the  first 
prize  was  withheld,  the  second  goin^  to  Mr.  Jean  Verschaffelt 
for  a  very  moderate  collection,  oi  which  the  best  were  Masde- 
vaUia  Veitchii,  with  one  bloom;  Lycaste  SkinnerL  with  five 
flowers;  Triohopilia  suavis,  with  about  a  dozen  flowers,  bat 
past  its  best ;  and  a  fair  plant  of  Dendrobium  fiobUe.  The  other 
kinds  consisted  of  Odoutoglossum  with  three  and  four  blooms 
only,  and  such  as  we  do  not  see  staged  at  our  English  exhi- 
bitions. 

In  the  class  (confined  to  nurserymen)  for  ten  Cypripediums, 
there  was  no  competition.  The  best  Orchid  in  the  whole  Show 
was  contributed  oy  Mr.  Linden  in  the  next  class  as  a  single 
specimen — ^viz.,  Cypripedium  villosum,  a  grand  specimen,  beau- 
tifully bloomed,  with  upwards  of  fifty  flowers.  This  plant  de- 
servedly received  tiie  first  prize,  the  second  being  awarded  to 
Mr.  Van  Geert  for  a  nice  plant  of  Odoutoglossum  Pescatorei, 
with  five  spikes  of  bloom. 

The  exhibition  of  twelve  new  Palms  was  a  most  interesting 
one,  no  less  than  five  collections  being  staged:  the  first  and  se- 
cond prizes  both  falling  to  Mr.  Linden,  and  the  third  prize  to 
Mr.  van  Geert.    In  Mr.  Linden's  groups  the  most  remarkable 

Slants  were  Cocos  elegantissima,  a  most  graceful  Palm,  some 
ay  destined  to  take  a  nigh  place  amongst  our  decorative  plants; 
Glaziova  insignis,  a  strong-growing  kind,  resembling  the  Cocob 
Weddeliana;   Greonoma  gracilis;   Welfia  regia.  with  its  rich 

Eurplish-brown  fronds;  Pritchardia  filifera  and  Gaudichaudi; 
livistona  filamentosa,  a  beautiful  plant;  Ptychosperma  aUantica 
and  rupicola ;  Chamierops  humilis  variegata,  well  marked  wiUi 
golden  variegation;  Dekania  noblis,  <fcc.  Mr.  Van  Geert's  col- 
leotion  included  some  of  the  foregoing,  and  also  Livistona  ferru- 
ginea,  a  very  distinct  kind ;  Seaiortma  VeitchiL  Corypha  oeri- 
fera,  Versdiaffeltiamelanochflstes,  Oncospermum  VanHoutteana, 
Cocos  Bonneti,  (S:c.  Mr.  Van  Houtte  and  Mr.  Dalliere  also  ex- 
hibited in  this  class ;  their  groups  included  most  of  the  foregoing 
sorts,  and  also  Veit<;hia  Johannis,  Kentia  australis  andFors- 
teriana,  Ceratolobus  concolor,  &c. 

Beturuing  to  the  Great  Hall  and  surveyinpf  the  general  effect, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  Palms  as  exmbition  plants  have  no 
equal  when  tliere  is  a  lar^e  space  to  be  filled,  and  we  could  not 
wish  for  a  better  illustration  than  that  exhibited  on  the  present 
occasion.    The  walls  of  this  large  building  were  completely 
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mMlced  round  with,  perhaps,  the  finest  ooUeotion  that  ooold 
pOMibly  be  brooffht  together^and  the  beet  representation  given 
by  Mr.  de  Qhellinok  de  Walle,  the  President  of  the  Soeietj. 


These  had  the  second-prize  card  on,  bnt  this  mast  evidently 
have  been  a  mistake,  as  there  was  no  donbt  abont  their  beinff  the 
finest  collection,  at  any  rate  to  no  other  one  than  the  Judges. 
M.  le  Comte  de  &erchoye  de  Denterghem  had  a  good  collecaon 
which  was  lacking  in  evenness,  penection  of  style,  and  rarihr. 
Smaller  collections  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  de  OhiUinck  de  WiJIe, 
Mr.  A.  Dallidre,  and  Mr.  P.  Gloner.  each  taking  first  prizes  in  che 
separate  classes.  Space  will  not  allow  of  enumerating  the  kinds 
exhibited,  but  there  were  some  remarkable  specimens  for  rarity 
and  cultivation. 

CfcaAB  are  also  a  favourite  plant  of  the  Belgian  horticulturists, 
exhibited  in  fine  specimens  DOth  by  amateurs  and  nuxserymen, 
the  principal  prizes  were  taken  by  lur.  de  Ghellinck  de  Walle,  Mr. 
Jean  Verschsdfelt,  Mr.  P.  Gloner,  and  Mr.  A.  Van  Geert.  All  ex- 
hibited some  fine  specimen  plants,  and  took  prizes  in  the  same 
order  in  which  their  names  stand.  The  Cycas  ciroinalis  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  A.  Van  Geert  in  this  section  was  the  most  remark- 
able plant  in  the  Show  as  regards  size,  symmetry  of  growth, 
and  perfection  of  foliage,  and'who  very  justly  had  the  first 
prize. 

Ferns  were  not  exhibited  in  abundance;  the  plants  were 
chiefly  larse  and  only  suitable  for  the  baoki^round  with  Palms, 
Ac.,  but  01  Cibotium  princeps,  Dicksonia  antarotica,  Cyathea 
dealbata,  there  were  plants  from  6  to  12  feet  high,  with  magnifi- 
cent stems.  In  Lyoopodinms  there  were  a  few  collections,  but 
nothing  remarkable  among  them,  yet  the  season  is  verv  early. 
The  principal  exhibitors  in  this  class  are  Mr.  de  Ghillinck  ae 
Walle,  Mr.  A.  Van  Geert,  and  Mr.  A.  Dallidre,  each  taking  several 
prizes  in  the  different  classes.  Todea  barbara  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  P.  Gloner. 

In  flowering  plants  the  kinds  exhibited  were  not  remarkable 
for  noveltv,  bus  consisted  chiefly  of  such  as  have  been  familiar 
to  us  in  almost  every  sood  collection.  The  best  collection  was 
bv  Mr.  A.  Dallidre,  and  he  had  the  first  prize.  Mr.  0.  Glym,  of 
Utrecht,  also  took  a  prize  in  this  class.  Oamellias  being  a 
Belgian  speciality,  we  naturally  expected  that  they  would  form 
a  great  feature  in  the  Exhibition,  and  so  they  did,  not  only  in 
quality  but  in  quantity :  both  large  and  small  were  admirably 
grown  and  well  flowered,  with  many  new  and  choice  kinds.  The 
principal  prizetakers  in  these  classes  were  Mr.  Vandemale  Lans- 
zweert,  Messrs.  E.  Vanderplancke  &  D.  Vandeeputte.  Mr.  Beau- 
came,  Mr.  J.  De  Costen,  lu>.  P.  Gloner,  and  Mr.  Uamille  Vanden- 
bosche ;  each  of  the  above  took  first  prizes  in  the  several  classes, 
also  second.  Camellia  reticulata  was  shown  as  a  single  speci- 
men plant,  about  8  feet  high,  with  a  clear  stem  and  well-formed 
head,  well  flowered ;  a  most  gorgeous  plant.  Azaleas  form 
another  of  the  Belgian  specialities,  and,  indeed,  the  Camellia 
and  Azalea  were  the  principal  flowering  plants  in  the  Exhi- 
bition (a  list  of  the  best  kinds  may  be  given  in  a  future  article). 
Mr.  de  Ghellinck  de  Walle  was  nzst  with  sixty  plants,  models 
of  perfection.  The  only  fault  that  one  could  find  would  be 
they  had  too  much  flower,  a  little  nreen  foliage  would  have 
been  an  advantage.  Mr.  J.  Verschaffelt  was  second  in  this  class 
with  a  mac^flcent  group  of  plants,  not  quite  so  large,  but  well 
flowered.  There  were  many  other  collections  of  Azaleas  ad- 
mirably grown  and  well  flowered.  Messrs.  J.  Vervaen  &  Son 
exhibited  a  single  specimen  Azalea  magnifica,  with  a  short  stem 
and  a  large  w^-shaped  head,  a  perfect  ball  of  snow.  Hardy 
Azaleas  jbhere  were  several  collections  of,  but  not  calling  for  par- 
ticular notice.  A.  mollis  is  a  type  in  the  ri^ht  direction,  ana  no 
doubt  but  we  sh^  soon  get  some  good  things.  Several  seed- 
lings shown  promise  well. 

In  the  collection  of  Eriostemons,  Mr.  Jean  Verschaffelt  had 
E.  neriifolinm,  a  magnificent  plant,  but  the  flowers  not  quite 
open. 

In  the  class  for  C^enetvllis  Mr.  A.  Dallidre  had  a  perfect  model 
of.  a  plant,  but  it  wanted  another  week  for  opening  the  flowers. 
Acacias,  Epacrises,  and  Ericas  were  shown  in  small  numbers. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  summed-up  thus :  Camellias  and  Azaleas 
formed  the  principal  flowering  plants  of  the  Show.  Bhododen- 
drons,  there  were  a  few  shown,  but  not  worth  recording  here,  as 
our  Regent's  Park  and  Manchester  Shows  will  prove.  Ama- 
ryllises were  shown  in  large  collections  and  by  several  exhi- 
bitors, but  the  sorts  are  much  behind  those  of  England.  There 
were  a  few  in  the  separate  collections  that  one  may  select. 
There  were  some  excellent  collections  of  Aj^ve,  Beaucamea, 
and  Dasylirion  shown,  periect  models  of  specimens.  For  these 
Mr.  Jean  Verschaffelt  and  Mr.  Beaucame  were  the  principal 
prizetakers. 

The  class  for  twenty-five  Dracsnas  was  weU  competed  in  both 
b^  the  nurserymen  and  amateurs.  We  cannot  pass  this  class 
without  a  few  comments.  Mr.  F.  Spae  in  the  nurserymen's 
class  had  undoubtedly  the  best  collection,  and  by  some  means 
or  other  was  placed  third.  This  must  nave  been  a  mistake 
either  in  judgmg,  or  the  plants  so  disammged  as  not  to  be  found. 
Indeed  one  of  the  most  important  collections  in  the  Show  was 
used  for  edging  « large  clump  of  plants— not  at  all  suitable  for 


the  purpose,  besides  spoiling  the  collection.  Phormium  tenax 
variegatum  is  a  plant  also  much  in  favour  here,  and  some  very 
fine  specimens  were  exhibited.  For  six  plants,  first  Mr.  Jules 
de  Cock;  second.  Mr.' A.  Spae:  third,  Mr.  L.  de  Smet.  In 
the  class  for  single  specimens  of  this,  Mr.  A.  Verschaffelt  and 
Mr.  F.  Spae  had  monster  plants,  the  equals  not  to  be  found  in 
Europe. 

Of  Hyacinths  there  were  several  groups,  and  all  pretty  well 
done,  but  nothing  remarkable.  Messrs.  £.  H.  Krelase  &  Son, 
Haarlem,  and  Mr.  Van  Houtte  were  the  principal  exhibitors. 

In  the  class  for  twentj^^five  Cyclamens  the  first  in  this  class 
was  taken  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  London,  with  a  collection 
that  caused  quite  a  sensation  in  the  Show.  Mr.  J.  Verschaffelt 
was  second  with  a  very  excellent  group. 

Mr.  Maurice  Young,  of  the  Godalming  Nurseries,  England, 
exhibited  a  group  of  his  Golden  Juniper,  which  was  awarded  a 
first  prize,  and  which  was  an  object  of  much  attention.  Also 
Messrs.  Standish,  nurserymen,  Ajcot,  exhibited  a  new  Bhodo- 
dendron.  Star  of  Ascot,  a  pure  white  spotted  with  black— a 
desirable  variefy,  but  it  nad  suffered  much  in  the  ioumey. 

In  class  17,  ror  twelve  Palms  of  recent  introduction,  there 
were  many  novelties  of  sterling  merit.  Mr.  P.  Gloner  was  first, 
and  Mr.  A.  Van  Geert  second.  Pandanus  was  shown  in  several 
classes,  but  nothing  of  particular  merit.  Leptopteris  superba  was 
shown  in  magnificent  character,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  London, 
being  first,  and  Mr.  A.  Van  Geert  second.  Adiantum  farleyense 
was  not  well  shown ;  Mr.  P.  Gloner  first  with  a  medium-sized 
plant,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  second  with  a  large  plant,  but  it  had 
evidently  been  injured  in  the  journey.  Alocasias,  Caladiums, 
Marantais,  &c.,  were  shown  in  qoantities,  and  a  few  good  plants 
in  each  lot.  In  Class  80,  for  ten  Anectochilos,  the  first  place 
was  taken  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  London,  who  had  ten  plants 
not  to  be  equalled  in  Europe,  and  he  was  justly  awarded  the  gold 
medal.  Mr.  Jean  Verschaffelt  and  Mr.  A.  Dallidre  were  a  good 
second  and  third.  Class  31,  five  AnaBctochilus,  Mr.  A.  van 
Geert  and  Mr.  Jean  Verschaffelt  were  first  and  second.  For 
six  Nepenthes  there  was  only  one  exhibitor.  Mr.  L.  Van 
Houtte,  who  received  the  first  prize.  Mr.  A.  Dallidre  had  a  fine 
specimen  of  AnUiurium  Scherzerianum,  a  good  variety,  and 
well  flowered. 

Of  the  Arboriculture  class  we  cannot  n>eak  in  high  terms, 
not  even  in  terms  of  ordinary  commendation.  We  certainly 
expected  to  have  seen  numerous  examples  of  high-class  culture 
of  fruit  trees,  and  an  abunduice  of  well-xept  fruit ;  while,  on  tfie 
contrary,  the  exhibitions  in  this  class  were  not  only  few.  but 
very  inferior.  We  must,  however,  except  a  collection  of  trees 
sent  by  Mr.  Charles  Baltet,  of  Troyes,  which  were  models  of  good 
culture,  and  though  not  for  exhibition,  were  awarded  a  gold 
medal.  The  collections  of  Pears  and  Apples  which  were  ex- 
hibited were  good,  but  as  there  were  only  two  each  of  twenty- 
four  dishes,  we  thought  that  at  any  ordinary  fortnightly  meet- 
ing of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  at  home  we  often  saw  a 
very  much  better  exhibition.  The  forced  Vines  and  Strawber- 
ries were  very  inferior,  and  the  fruit  would  havegone  begging 
for  a  customer  in  Covent  Garden  at  any  price.  With  the  great 
reputation  for  fruit  and  fruit  culture  which  Belgium  justly  has, 
we  e.xpectedto  have  seen  pomology  much  better  represented. 

The  Exhibition  was  opened  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Louise,  and  after  spend- 
ing a  considerable  time  in  examining  the  objects  of  interest 
in  the  Hall  and  the  grounds,  they  proceeded  to  visit  the  winter 
garden  of  the  Burgomaster,  and  thenoe  to  the  establishment 
of  Mr.  Linden,  where  their  Majesties  spent  some  time  in  going 
through  the  extensive  hothouses.  In  the  evening  a  grand 
banquet  was  served  in  the  hall  of  the  theatre,  at  which  their 
Majestiee  presided,  and  to  which  all  members  of  the  Jury  were 
invited. 

The  proverbial  hospitality  and  cordiality  of  our  Belgian 
friends  were  as  warm  as  of  old.  Their  endeavour  ever  is  even 
to  anticipate  the  wants  of  their  visitors,  and  oertamly  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  which  they  think  can  oontribute  to  their 
pleasuie  or  comfort.  In  paying  this  well-mented  eompliment 
to  our  ^ends  generally,  we  do  not  forget  to  include  the 
amiable  host  of  the  Hotel  Boyal,  Mr.  Marit,  whose  uniform 
courtesy  and  gentlemanly  bearing  have  secured  for  him  xoany 
friends  among  the  visitors  to  Ghent, 


ENGLISH  HISTOBIGAL  OAKS. 

Ottb  earliest  chroniclers  record  that  the  Oak  in  the  earliest 
times — and  we  know  that  it  has  so  remained— was  our  national 
tree.  The  Druids,  our  earliest  priests,  performed  no  saored 
rite  without  branches  of  the  Oak,  which  they  considered  God's 
tree.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  high  estimate  was 
founded  npon  its  utility.  Its  wood  is  the  most  durable ;  its 
aooms  were  a  food  both  for  themselves  and  their  domestic 
animals ;  and  eyen  its  parasite  the  Mistietoe,  or  **  All-heal," 


JOOBBAL  OF  HOBTICDLTtFBl  AND  COTUOX   QABDKHKa  [  Afd  >,  int. 

1  lasti^iiw  that  the  ratt  pRWOM  ot  tfa« 
tha  iwiightioinlinod-    It  WM,  howarer,  m- 
tocU  Uw  fatfuL    More  tlun  UUTtj  towm  I  t4»pnMHl  bj  ttmn  *»^  tbcor  floemMon  flw  Nonnmiu  thitfflT  for 
I  As^o-Saum  ^c^Mjtha  fiirt  ■7lU>Ie  |  iti  timbn  and  H*  BOomt.     Domeadsj  Book  Teeorda  ot  each 


mtnoi' for  howEUMi;  hofti  it  afforded  "puintge,"  which  meanB  I  onr  Dntioii'a  hiBtoi7.  Against  ui  0*k  glanoed  Uw  arrow  whioh 
n*?**'  ^"^  obtained  in  iti  woods.  itsw  William  Bnfn^  -.  •shilt.l  to  an  Oak  Charl«E  IL  owed  hi* 

Baing  thui  valued  and  extaiulTely  enltlvated,  it  is  not  snr-    life  after  def«at  at  Worewtw  fight. 

V^KD^  that  th«  Oak  U  to  beqnentlj  u»dat«d  with  events  in  |     The  BofiiB  tree  was  in  the  llew  Foie«t,  HampehiK,  ^d  ita 
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ranainB  were  standing  until  1787,  when  it  miut  have  been  Ml 
one  thoneand  yean  old.  It  waa  then  deetroyed,  and  where  it 
stood  was  eraoted  a  triangular  stone  with  these  thiee  inserip- 
tions: — 

**  Here  stood  the  Oak  tree  on  whioh  an  arrow,  shot  by  Sir 
Walter  Trntl  at  a  staff,  glanced  and  struck  King  William  n., 
snmamed  Bnfos,  in  tne  breast;  ol  which  stroke  he  instantly 
died,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1100. 

**  King  William  II.,  snmamed  Bnfus,  being  slain,  as  before 
related,  was  laid  in  a  cart  belonflin^  to  one  Pnrkess,  and  drawn 
from  hence  to  Winchester,  and  nnzied  in  the  cathedral  chnrch 
of  thatdty. 

'*  That  tne  spot  where  an  event  so  memorable  had  happened 
might  not  hereafter  be  nnjmown,  this  stone  was  set  up  by  John, 
Lord  Delaware,  who  has  seen  the  tree  growing  in  this  place, 
anno  1746." 

The  Oak  at  Bosoobel  also  no  longer  exists ;  enthusiastic  oaya- 


out  it  down  yieoemeal  for  relics.  We  have  Charles  II.*8 
own  aeeoont  of  the  tree ;  he  says,  "  It  wae  a  great  Oak  in  a 
petty  plain  place  where  we  might  see  ronnd  abont  ns,  that 
had  been  lopt  three  or  four  years  before,  and  being  grown  out 
acpn  yearw  bushy  and  thick,  could  not  be  seen  through."  The 
King  had  as  Us  companion  a  Captain  Careless,  and  adds, 
<*  We  earned  up  with  ns  some  victuals — ^viz.,  bread,  cheese, 
small  beer,  and  nothing  else,  and  here  we  stayed  all  d^" 

On  what  is  still  known  as  *'  The  Abbot's  Oak  "  at  Wobum 
Abbey  ware  hung,  by  the  order  of  Henzy  Vm.,  not  only  Boger 
Hobbs  its  Abbot,  but  the  vicar  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Pnddlngton,  for  denying  the  King*s  ecclesiastical  supremacy. 
On  that  tree  is  an  inscription  whioh  says — 

**  Oh,  'twas  a  nithlMS  dead  I  enough  to  pale 
Fnadom's  bright  firer ,  that  doom'd  to  Bhamefal  death 
Those  vho  malntein'd  their  faith  with  latest  breath, 
And  leom'd  before  the  despot's  frown  to  quail. 
Tet  'twas  a  § lorlons  honr,  when  from  the  goal 
Of  p»al  tynnnr  the  mind  of  nan 
Hand  to  break  loose." 

1b  Windsor  Forest  are  many  Oaks  of  interest— Pope's,  Heme*s> 
tmi,  many  others,  but  they  are  associated  with  our  literature 
rather  than  our  history. 

The  Oak  at  Morley,  in  Cheshire,  beneath  which  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  dined,  was  only  felled  early  in  the  present 
eentury. 

Fairlop  is  also  gone.  It  became  celebrated  from  an  annual 
festivBl  held  beneath  it  by  one  Daniel  Day,  whose  epitaph 
might  have  justly  been  "  Gk)od  Day,"  as  Douglas  Jerrold  sug- 
gested "  Oood  Knight  *'  for  that  of  Charles  Knight  who  has 
just  gone  on  before  us. 

The  "  Haunted  Oak  "  in  Mannan  Park,  Merionethshire,  was 
destroyed  in  1813.  In  it,  as  the  legend  tells,  the  body  of 
Howel  Sele  was  hidden.  Owen  Glendower  was  his  murderer, 
and  confessed  to  the  crime  when  on  bis  deathbed. 

Some  thirty  years  since  a  remnant  of  the  "  Parliament  Oak  ** 
was  living  in  Cttpstone  Park,  Northamptonshire,  and  was  so 
called  because  a  parliament  in  1290  was  held  beneath  its 
branches  by  Edward  I. 

Kear  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Warwickshire ;  at  Wolverhampton ; 
and  at  many  other  places  occur  "  Gospel  Oaks,"  so  called,  says 
Brand,  *'  From  the  oustom  of  having  the  Qospel  read  under  or 
near  them  by  the  clergyman  attending  the  parochial  perambu- 
lations. Those  near  the  town  were  visited  for  the  same  pur- 
pose by  the  prooessioners  before  mentioned,  and  are  still  pre- 
served with  the  strictest  care  and  attention.  One  of  these 
Gospel  trees  was  till  lately  standing  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
and  a  representation  df  it  may  be  seen  in  Halliwell's  Life  of 
Shakespeare,  p.  159.  The  following  is  from  Herrick's  Hes- 
perides,  p.  18^ 

"  *  Deaiest,  bnry  me 
Under  that  Boly-Oke,  or  Ooopel  Tree, 
Where  (though  thon  see'st  not)  thou  may'st  think  tipon 
He,  when  thon  yerely  go'st  prooesslon.' " 

The  Oak  of  whioh  we  give  a  portrait  Ib  known  as  Queen 
EHaabeth's  Oak,  tmd  is  at  Huntingfleld,  near  Halesworth,  in 
Suffolk.  Strutt,  writing  in  18.30,  ssys— '<  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
reported  to  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  retirement  of 
thifllpark,  which  was  filled  with  tall  and  massy  timbers,  and 
to  have  been  particularly  amused  and  entertained  with  the 
solemnity  of  its  walks  and  bowers.  But  this  Oak,  from  whioh 
the|tradition  is  that  she  shot  a  buck  with  her  own  hand,  was 
her  favourite  ixee.  It  is  still  in  some  degree  of  vigour,  though 
most  of  its  boughs  are  broken  off,  and  those  which  remain  are 
approaching  to  a  total  deeay,  as  well  as  its  vast  trunk.  The 
prineiiMd  arm,  now  bald  with  dry  antiquity,  shoots  up  to  a 
gTMtt  height  above  the  leafage,  ana«  being  hollow  and  truncated 


at  top,  with  several  cracks  resembling  loopholes  throuffh  whieh 
the  light  shines  into  its  cavity,  it  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  wind- 
ing staircase  in  a  lofty  Gothic  turret,  which,  detached  from 
the  other  ruins  of  some  venerable  pile,  hangs  tottering  to  its 
faU,  and  affects  the  mind  of  a  beholder  after  the  same  manner 
by  its  greatness  and  sublimity. 

"  More  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  this  account 
was  written,  but  the  Gothic  turret  with  its  irregular  loopholes 
is  still  remaining,  although  somewhat  lower  in  altitude ;  and 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Oak  will  probably  witness  the  revolutions 
of  more  than  another  century  before  its  leafy  honours  are 
mingled  with  the  dust.  It  measures  84  feet  in  girtii  at  5  feet 
from  the  ground.  Mr.  Davy  imagines  it  to  have  been  five  or 
six  hundivd  years  old  at  the  time  he  saw  it ;  and  its  present  ap- 
pearance is  sufficiently  venerable  to  bear  out  the  conjecture." 


MEDINILLA  MAGNIFICA. 

This  truly  grand  and  ornamental  melastomaeeous  plant  is 
again  being  much  sought  after  by  amateurs,  and  the  wonder  is 
to  me  however  it  came  to  be  pushed  on  one  side  at  all,  for 
when  a  well-grown  plant  is  in  flower  the  effect  it  produces  is 
most  gorgeous.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  known  species 
of  the  genus.  There  are,  however,  several  other  kinds  whioh, 
although  they  produce  much  smaller  panicles  of  bloom,  are 
yet  well  deserving  a  place  in  every  stove  on  account  of  the  gay 
and  pleasing  effect  tney  help  to  produce  during  winter,  a  sea- 
son never  too  prolific  in  handsome  fiowers.  I  allude  to  such 
speoiee  as  M.  speoiosa,  Sieboldiana,  javanensis,  and  a  few 
others. 

Medinilla  magnifica  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  easiest  of 
plants  to  cultivate.  The  soil  should  consist  of  two  parts  good 
fibrous  peat,  one  part  loam,  and  sufficient  sand  to  make  the 
whole  feel  gdity  when  taken  in  the  hand.  To  tbis  may  be 
added  with  considerable  advantage  a  little  thoroughly  decom- 
posed manure,  whilst  the  drainage  must  be  both  ample  and  in 
good  working  order.  It  requires  a  moist  atmosphere  and  the 
temperature  of  the  stove,  as  will  be  well  understood  when  we 
state  that  it  is  found  growing  in  company  with  Pitcher-plants  in 
the  mountain  forests  of  Java,  at  an  altitude  of  about  8000  feet. 
During  the  growing  season  a  liberal  supply  of  water  both  from 
the  watering  pot  and  syrinse  is  essential  to  its  well-being,  but 
it  will  naturally  occur  to  the  cultivator  that  less  is  necessary 
in  winter.  On  no  account,  however,  must  the  plants  suffer 
from  the  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  otherwise  it  will  lead 
to  the  casting  the  leaves,  which  will  render  it  anything  but  a 
credit  to  the  cultivator  or  ornament  to  the  stove. 

The  plant  attains  a  height  of  upwards  of  3  feet  with  age, 
and  then  forms  a  fine  much-branched  shrub.  It  is  perfectly 
smooth  throughout,  the  stems  and  branches  being  four- 
winged;  leaves  opposite,  from  6  to  10  inches  long,  broadly 
ovate,  and  clasping  the  stem  at  the  base,  whilst  the  colour  is 
deep  shining  green.  The  panioles  are  terminal  and  pendulous, 
eome  18  inches  long,  ornamented  with  large  bright  mauve  pink 
bracts  whioh  are  arranged  in  whorls  of  £)ur.  The  numerous 
flowers  are  rosy  pink  tinged  with  purple,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  plant  bearing  some  dozens  of  such  panioles  of 
blossom  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Its  usual  time  of 
flowering  is  the  end  of  April  and  May,  but  if  required  later  in 
the  season  it  must  be  kept  in  a  somewhat  lower  temperature 
and  ^aded  from  the  effects  of  the  sun.  By  this  means  it  may 
be  retarded  for  a  considerable  time,  and  that,  too,  without  in- 
jury. It  seems  to  have  had  the  name  of  Medinilla  bracteata 
erroneously  tacked  on  to  it  upon  its  first  introduction. — 
ExpEBTO  Cbede. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  NEW  list  of  Fellows  of  the  Botal  Hobticultural  Society 
is  published.  It  may  be  had  free  by  Fellows  on  application, 
or  by  post  for  Ijd.    Tlie  charge  to  the  public  is  1«.  IJrf. 

Thebe  are  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Linden,  at  Ghent,  the 

finest  specimens  of  Labix  Kjbmpfbbi  and  Sciadopitts  vebti- 
QiLLATA  we  have  ever  seen.  The  former  is  a  little  over  20  feet 
high,  and  the  same  in  diameter  at  the  base ;  and  the  latter 
6  feet  high,  and  4  feet  wide  at  the  base,  with  a  straight  stem 
and  leading  shoot. 

Mb.  Mabtin  Sutton's  prize  essay  on  "  Permanent  Pas- 


tures  "  has  now  reached  a  tenth  edition. 

M.  Jean  Vebschaetelt,  the  eminent  nurseryman  of 

Ghent,  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  decorated  by  His 
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Maj^Bty  on  the  occasion  of  the  Great  Horticultural  Exhibition 
now  being  held  in  that  city. 

CULVERKEYS. 

In  your  answers  to  correspondents  you  state  your  inability 
to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  ask  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  throw  light  on  its  deriyation. 

Prior,  in  his  popular  names  of  British  plants,  second  edition, 
1870,  refers  to  "  Culverkeys  "  as  a  "  name  found  in  Walton's 
j^gler,»  and  the  same,  probably,  as  Culverkayes  in  Aubrey's 
•  Wilts,'  one  no  longer  used  or  understood.  Being  applied  to 
a  meadow  plant,  it  cannot  be,  as  supposed  by  the  comment- 
ators, the  Columbine,  but  far  more  probably,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  E.  King  in  •  Notes  and  Queries,'  2nd  toI.,  s.  yii.,  308,  the 
Bluebell  or  common  Hyacinth."  So  far  Prior,  who,  I  presume, 
refers  to  the  above-quoted  lines.  If  so,  I  do  not  agree  with 
him  that  all  the  plants  named  must  necessarily  be  deemed 
meadow  plants,  and  consequently  I  differ  with  him  in  the  con- 
clusion that  '« Culyerkeyes  cannot  be  the  Columbine ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  incline  to  think  there  are  more  reasons  for  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  Columbine  than  in  concluding  it  to  be  any 
other  plant.  Undi  derivattir  ?  Culfre  (k.  S.,  Anglo-Saxon), 
Latm,  Columba,  means  pigeon  or  dove,  and  hence  our  English 
plant  Columbine,  from  t  .le  supposed  resemblance  of  its  flowers 
to  the  heads  of  a  flock  of  pigeons  feeding.  It  is  not  a  strained 
but  a  very  natural  conclusion,  that  Culverkeyes  is  derived 
from  Cidfre,  and,  therefore,  it  is  most  probably,  as  supposed 
by  the  commentators,  the  common  Columbine ;  at  all  events, 
I  shall  think  so  until  some  better  reason  be  given  for  believing 
it  to  be  the  Bluebell.  The  word  Culverkeys  is  quite  unknown 
in  this  part  of  the  world  (Northumberland),  though,  curiously 
enough,  there  is  a  little  fishing  village  on  the  north  coast  not 
far  from  the  ruins  of  Tynemouth  Priory,  which  had  precisely 
the  same  derivation.  "  Cullerooats  "  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to 
northern  etymologists,  but  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  Cul- 
lerooats, or  Culverooats,  is  derived  from  the  same  Anglo-Saxon 
word  Cii//r^,  and  that  it  is  synonymous  with  dovecotes,  being 
the  place  where  the  monks  of  Tynemouth  formerly  kept  their 
pigeons. 

Can  you  enlighten  us  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  Gander  Grass  ?" 
—John  P.  Mulcasteb,  Benwell,  Northxiinberlnnd, 

[We  are  obliged  by  this  interesting  communication,  although 
it  does  not  solve  the  difficulty.  The  derivation  of  Columbine 
IS  well  known ;  but  though  that  name  refers  to  a  fancied  resem- 
blance of  the  flower  to  a  part  of  the  pigeon,  it  is  not  at  all  a  con- 
sequence  that  it  is  a  synonym  of  Culverkeys.  The  exact  name, 
Culverkeys,  is  known  in  joinery  to  refer  to  a  joint  resembling  a 
pigeon's  taU ;  but,  then,  Vervain  was  oaUed  by  old  herbalists 
CohnnbariM,  yet  no  part  of  it  that  we  know  resembles  a  part  of 
a  pigeon.  There  are  difliculties,  also  as  to  the  place  of  growth 
and  time  of  flowering  to  reconcile  with  that  of  the  other  wild 
flowers  with  which  the  poet  associates  Culverkeys.  We  never 
had  any  doubt  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  name,  but  what  we 
wish  to  know  is  if  a  plant  in  any  part  of  the  British  islands 
IS  known  by  the  name.  As  long  since  as  1861  we  published 
the  following  in  this  Journal  :— 

Gwider  Grass  is,  without  much  doubt,  identified  as  the 
Blander  Grass  or  Satyrium,  and  it  is  worth  remarking  that  in 
Dutch  this  plant  is  called  Kullekenskruyd,  which,  though  so 
very  different,  yet  is  the  nearest  name  of  a  plant  to  Culverkeys 
that  we  know.  "^ 

In  another  passage  Walton  says, "  Looking  down  the  meadows 
1    ^  8««  a  girl  cropjping  Culverkeys  and  Cowslips  to  make 

From  these  two  passages  we  gather  that  the  Culverkey  was 
azure  or  blue-flowered,  bloomed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Cow- 
slip,  and  grew  in  meadows.  We  may  conclude  that  it  had  long 
stalks,  or  it  would  not  have  served  for  garland-making.  Now, 
the  wild  Hyacinth  or  HarebeU  (Hyadnthus  non-scriptus), 
agrees  with  these  characteristics ;  but  no  authority  we  know 
ever  called  it  the  Culverkeys.  Can  any  of  our  readers  inform 
us  of  Its  being  so  called  m  any  portion  of  the  British  islands, 
or  of  any  other  flower  that  is  so  called  ? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Columbine  is  the  flower 
meant  by  Davors  and  Walton,  because  culver  is  the  old  Saxon 
name  for  a  dove,  and  is  a  synonyme  of  columba,  from  which 
tHe  name  Columbine  is  derived ;  but  none  of  our  old  herbalists 
apply  the  name  of  Culverkeys  to  it.  The  only  one  of  them 
who  approaches  to  such  an  appUcation  is  Lyte,  who,  in  his 
translation  of  Dodoen's  "Herbal,"  published  in  1578,  says, 

It  18  called  in  English  Columbine,  of  the  shape  and  propor- 


tion of  the  leaves  of  the  floures,  which  do  seeme  to  exprease 
the  figure  of  a  dove  or  culver."  But  the  Columbine  does  not 
grow  in  meadows,  nor  is  it  found  wild  so  commonly  or  ao 
abundantly  as  to  be  a  garland  flower.  The  beet  guide  would 
be  the  discovery  of  some  locality  where  the  name  of  Culver- 
keys, or  a  name  like  it,  is  still  applied  to  a  flower.— Ens.] 


WOBK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDBN. 

EvzBYTHiNa  connected  with  this  department  should  now  be 
kept  in  good  order.     Weeds  must  be  destroyed;  hand-weed 
where  practicable,  as  it  more  effectually  answers  the  purpose 
than  hoeing  and  raking  when  the  soil  is  moist.    Cut  the  jBoz 
edgings,  and  keep  the  walks  well  rolled.     A  warm  sheltered 
border  may  now  be  chosen  for  sowing  BatU  in  the  open  ground, 
but  as  it  is  rather  a  tender  annual  it  is  generally  preferable  to 
sow  in  pans  or  on  a  slight  hotbed,  and  aiterwaTas  plant  it  out. 
Earth-up  the  early  crops  of  Beans,  but  before  doing  so  lay  a 
little  soot  close  to  the  stems ;  timely  earthing  will  also  prevent 
the  wind  damaging  them.    Make  a  sowing  for  the  first  crop 
of  Borecole,    Wnat  is  commonly  called  the  Scotch  Kale  is  the 
best  variety.    Most  of  the  varieties  of  Broccoli  may  be  sown  at 
the  end  of  the  week;  by  sowing  early  there  is  time  for  a  second 
sowing  in  case  of  failure.     PuU  up  any  Cabbages  that  are 
running  to  seed  in  the  autumn  plantation,  and  fiU-up  from  the 
reserve-bed,  at  the  same  time  stir  the  soil  between  the  plants, 
and  earth  them  up.    Thin-out  the  Carrots  sown  in  frames,  and 
give  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  when  dry.  '  In  sowing  the  main 
crops  put  in  the  seed  rather  thickly,  as  it  is  mora  liable  to  fail 
than  any  other  kitchen  garden  crop.     The   main  sowing  of 
Celery  for  the  winter  ci*op  should  now  be  made ;  continue  to 
prick-out  from  the  early  sowings,  and  pay  attention  to  air  and 
water.    Clean  and  earth-up  any  Celery  that  may  have  stood  the 
winter,  for  if  it  is  of  no  other  use  it  will  do  for  soups.    Keep  a 
brisk  heat  in  the  beds  of  Cuoitmbers  as  the  days  lengthen  and 
fine  weather  increases,  bearing  in  mind  that  light  and  heat 
should  be  in  proportion  to  each  other.    Give  air  daily  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  keep  the  lights  free  from  dirt.    If  green  fly  or 
thrips  appear  recourse  must  be  had  to  fumigation.     In  inild 
weather  give  air  ni^t  and  day  to  Lettuce  plants  in  frames. 
Loosen  the  soil  about  those  planted  in  the  open  ground.    Sow 
Silver-skinned  Onions  on  a  poor  dry  piece  of  ground  to  produce 
bulbs  for  pickling.     Plant  in  bedi  the  autmnn-sown  or  those 
sown  in  boxes  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.    Draw  shallow 
drills,  and  lay  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  them  at  regular  dis- 
tances, after  which  cover  them  with  light  fine  soil.    Sow  any  of 
the  anproved  sorts  of  Peas  for  succession,  but  after  the  early 
part  of^  the  season,  Knight's  Green  Marrow,  which  we  have  so 
repeatedly  recommended,  should  be  sown  exclusively  for  the 
table  of  the  wealthy.    Other  prolific  and  quick-bearing  sorts 
may  be  sown  when  a  large  quantity  is  wanted  at  each  successive 
gathering.    Eeep-up  a  succession  of  Banishes  1^  sowing  a  few 
once  a-fortni^ht.    Remove  the  covering  from  Sea-kale  imme- 
mediately  it  is  done  with.    If  there  is  any  yet  remaining  to  be 
covered  let  this  be  done  before  it  grows  much.    Thin*out  the 
Turnips  sown  in  frames,  and  give  them  water  when  necessary. 

FBUIT  GABDBN. 

For  protecting  Peaches  and  Apricots  a  temporary  wood  coping 
of  from  12  to  15  inches  in  width  is  a  great  advantage.  Screens 
of  woollen  netting  or  thin  bunting  are  preferable  to  thicker 
materials,  as  when  the  latter  are  used  they  must  be  drawn-up 
or  aside  once  a-day,  and  the  blossom  or  fruit  is  apt  to  suffer 
from  unobstructed  bright  sunshine,  or  from  slight  frosts.  Where 
these  materials  are  wanting  or  too  expensive,  a  good  substi- 
tute will  be  found  in  straw  ropes  twistea  rougmy  so  as  to  leave 
part  of  the  straw  hanging  out;  these,  18  mches  from  each 
other  and  fastened  to  poles  9  feet  apart,  constitute  a  good  pro- 
tection. Finish  all  sorts  of  pruning  and  ntdling  as  soon  as 
possible.  Planting  should  now  be  attended  to  m  fiftvourabft 
weather.  All  young  trees  should  have  their  roots  immersed  in 
a  puddle  of  loam  and  water  as  soon  as  taken  up,  to  prevent  the 
young  fibres  being  dried-up. 

FLOWEB  GABDSN. 

Newly-planted  trees  and  shrubs  require  strict  attention  in 
regard  to  water.  It  is  better  to  ffive  them  a  thorough  soaking 
at  once  than  to  give  a  little  water  ireouently  repeated ;  and  after 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  dry  forx  or  hoe  it  over,  and  then 
mulch  with  short  grass  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  moisture. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  newly-planted  annuals,  which  must 
be  shaded  as  well  as  watered.  Turf  which  has  been  recently 
laid  requires  strict  attention.  It  will  be  a  good  plan,  after  giving 
it  a  Kood  soaking  of  water,  to  dress  it  over  with  old  tan  or  leS 
mould,  and  then  shade  the  ground  by  covering  it  with  i>e»-BtiokB 
or  any  refuse  branches  that  may  be  lying  about.  Put  in  a  aoo- 
oessional  crop  of  Sweet  Peas  and  any  ottier  annuals  that  wvn 
sown  early  in  the  year.  Sow  Ten-week  Stocks  for  transplantuiff. 
The  finer  kinds  of  Gladioluses  which  have  been  brought  forward 
in  pots  may  now  be  planted  out,  giving  them  a  deep,  rich,  and 
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w«U-dratiied  foil;  but  it  will  be  as  well  to  protect  them  by  an 
inverted  pot  at  fligbt  until  all  clanger  of  frost  is  over.  Attend 
to  ooTering  hall-htfdy  trees  and  shmbS)  or,  as  the  sap  is  movinff . 
one  night's  sharp  frost,  which  we  are  not  unlikely  to  have,  wui 
seriously  injure  them.  The  consummation  of  the  florist's  hopes, 
a  good  raieral  bloom  of  Auriculas,  is  rapidly  approaching;  his 
constant  attention  to  their  various  wants^  such  as  shading  from 
the  mid-day  sun,  watering,  Sso..  is  imperative.  As  the  trusses  rise 
the  plant  wiU  sometimes  produce  two ;  should  there  be  more 
hearts  than  one.  in  this  case  it  is  best  to  remove  the  weaker,  and 
with  a  sharp-pointed  pair  of  small  scissors  thin^out  mis-shapen 
buds  from  tne  centre  of  the  truss ;  leave  it  so  that  the  best  may 
have  room  to  expand  freely  and  equidly.  It  is  highly  important 
just  now  that  the  pots  should  never  be  allowed  to  jget  too  dry, 
though  indiscriminate  watering  must  be  avoided.  The  present 
fine  weather  has  brought  the  Tulips  on  fast,  and  they  are  look- 
ing well.  Some  growers,  however,  complain  of  many  of  the 
bulbs  missing  bloom,  having  only  put  up  a  single  leaf.  The 
beds  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  the  surface  loose.  Poly- 
anthuses usually  flower  at  the  same  time  as  the  Auricula,  or, 
perhaps,  rather  earlier.  Plants  on  the  border  must  have  their 
trusses  shaded  with  small  boards  or  other  covers,  as  some  of  the 
varieties  are  apt  to  have  the  lace  or  edging  of  the  flowers 
blanched  by  too  much  sun.  Plants  in  flower  may  be  taken  up 
with  a  ball  of  soil  and  potted  with  perfect  safety  for  exhibition. 
Snails  are  very  apt  to  mount  the  stems  and  eat  out  the  thrums, 
leaving  their  slimy  track  as  a  proof  of  their  delinauency.  Seed- 
ling Banunculuses  may  now  have  plenty  of  air  ana  morning  sun, 
bat  never  let  them  be  exposed  to  a  thorough  draught.  Frames 
oovered  with  calico  coated  with  some  tnmsparent  composition 
will  doubtless  answer  admirably  ifor  their  protection.  The 
potting  of  Carnations  should  now  proceed  rapidly  j  well  dhiin 
the  pots,  putting  a  little  moss  over  the  broken  tues,  cinders,  pots, 
or  whatever  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  that  the  soil  may  not 
ran  in  and  prevent  the  free  egress  of  water;  fill  in  your  compost, 
and,  aooording  to  the  size  of  your  pots,  plaice  in  them  one  or  two 
layers,  giving  them  a  gentle  watering  to  setUe  the  soil,  after 
which  place  them  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days. 

OBEBNHOUSa  AND  C0N8BRVAT0BT. 

No  ODportunity  should  now  be  lost  to  pot  all  plants  that  re- 
quire smf ting,  rlants  that  have  been  growing  for  some  weeks, 
particularly  young  ones,  wiU  now  require  to  be  stopped,  more  or 
less,  in  order  to  inake  them  bushy.  Never  Inake  use  of  a  stick 
%o  give  form  to  a  plant  that  can  be  managed  bv  pruning  or 
slopning.  Many  plants  will  require  to  be  slightly  snaded  in  the 
midole  of  the  day,  but  this  should  be  removed  early.  Use  the 
syringe  every  day  the  sun  is  out  strong.  Be  cautious  in  water- 
inj;  newly-potted  plants,  and  guard  against  insects.  Boses  and 
all  scented  flowers  that  retain  their  sweetness  after  drying 
should  be  gathered  as  Uiejr  begin  to  fade,  and  carefully  dried 
at  this  early  season ;  these,  if  placed  here  and  there  through  the 
rooms,  willbe  better  liked  by  many  persons  than  fresh  flowers. 
Orange  trees  require  particular  attention  when  they  are  making 
their  young  wood.  Stop  luxuriant  growth  at  the  fourth  or  fifth 
joint;  no  other  part  of  the  head  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
stronger  than  the  rest.  Young  trees  may  require  some  of  their 
stronger  branches  to  be  tied  down  for  a  time,  which  will 
strengthen  the  others.  Climbers  for  the  conservatory  should 
soon  be  planted  if  additions  are  to  be  made  to  them  this  season, 
and  see  that  the  young  growths  of  the  old  ones  do  not  get  en- 
tangled for  want  of  training.  Plants  in  the  greenhouse  will 
want  all  the  air  that  can  be  given  them,  and  they  will  be  very 
liable  to  become  very  dry  on  tlut  account.  Water  them  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  damp  tiie  pa^  and  all  empty  spaces  f reelv ;  give 
them,  besides,  a  gentle  syringing  three  or  four  times  a-week  wuen 
the  weather  is  fine.  These  pXuits  require  constant  attention 
now  to  stopping  and  regulating  their  growth. 

PITS  AND  VBAKES. 

Proceed  with  the  potting-off  all  plants  for  bedding-out ;  those 
which  have  become  estabEshed  and  hardened  may  be  removed 
into  temporary  pits  and  covered  with  mats.  Some  neat  and 
very  convenient  permanent  structures  for  protecting  plants  in 
small  pots  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Bivers.  They 
consist  of  pits  3  feet  wide,  formed  of  large  paving  tiles  placed 
on  edge  and  cemented  together.  They  may  oe  covered  either 
with  snutters,  mats,  or  a  large  tarpaulin  to  extend  over  five  or  six 
ranges.  Where  flower-gardening  is  extensively  practised,  500  or 
tSOO  feet  of  pits  of  this  kiud  would  be  invaluable,  and  would  not 
be  very  expensive.— W.  Kbane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OAHDEN. 

A  r£W  fine  sunny  davs  before  and  on  this  the  29th  of  March 
have  raised  our  hopes  of  getting  ground  well  prepared  for  Onions, 
Carrots,  and  other  crops.  Light  ground  can  be  worked  almost 
at  any  time,  whilst  on  stifl  soils  uke  ours  one  must  watch  for 
the  opportunity.  One  thing  is  in  our  favour,  that  when  plants 
take  hold  they  grow  and  cost  but  little  trouble  afterwards. 


In  makiuff  level  and  finer  the  ground  that  had  been  frequently 
turned  for  Onions,  Carrots,  ^c,  we  did  not  move  it  deeply,  nor 
did  we  turn  it  over,  to  the  surprise  of  some  of  our  first-rate 
labourers.  In  levelling  it  with  steel  forks  we  kept  the  surface 
as  much  aS"  possible  to  the  surface,  so  that  the  driest  should 
rem^n  at  the  top.  We  shall  be  able  to  tread,  rake,  and  do  what 
we  like  with  it  on  Monday  if  we  have  no  great  amount  of  rain 
to-morrow.  Such  a  trifling  matter  mav  seem  to  be  of  no  moment, 
but  little  things  are  often  the  founoations  of  success.  Some 
years  ago  in  similar  dose,  stiff  soil,  witii  the  surface  becoming 
dryish,  we  saw,  instead  of  a  breaking  and  mere  levelling  of  the 
surface,  that  the  soil  was  turned  over  fully  6  inches  deep,  bring- 
ing up  the  wet  soil  to  the  surface ;  and  simple  and  trifling  though 
it  looKed,  it  made  a  difference  in  sowing  small  seeds  of  eight  or 
ten  davs. 

Of  Leiiucea  on  ridges,  where  a  row  was  planted  at  the  apex 
and  two  rows  on  each  side,  we  have  not  lost  a  plant  during  the 
winter,  though  some  of  the  larger  leaves  have  been  pretty  well 
riddled  by  snails  and  slugs.  Those  on  the  flat  ground  have 
not  stood  nearly  so  well,  though  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

Endive,-— "Vf^  referred  lately  to  covering  this  with  pots,  and 
they  have  answered  very  fairly ;  but  though  the  pots  were  pressed 
firmly  to  the  ground,  on  hiting  them  off  some  of  the  plants 
getting  white  were  surrounded  with  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of 
black,  yellow-bellied,  and  softer  lightKsoloured  slugs.  We  de- 
tected none  previously,  and  even  now,  unless  they  were  close  to 
the  plants  and  unperceived,  we  hardly  know  how  they  could 
have  found  their  way  underneath  the  pots.  We  discovered  none 
on  the  exposed  plants.  As  this  covering  with  pots  did  not  in 
some  cases  blanch  the  Endive  soon  enoueh  for  us,  we  had  a 
lot  planted  thickly  in  small  boxes,  sa^  7  inches  wide,  6  inches 
deep,  and  16  inches  long,  and  placed  m  the  Mushroom  house. 
We  oovered  the  plants  with  a  slate,  or,  better  still,  with  a  box 
of  a  similar  size,  and  from  the  little  extra  heat  in  five  or  six 


most  people  of  refined  taste  would  prefer  that  each  should  be 
served  separately,  as  then  the  fiavour  is  more  distinct. 

Chicory  and  Dandelions  make  a  fine  salad  in  winter,  but  just 
as  in  the  above  case,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  fine-shreded 
Celery,  each  is  best  used  separately,  and  not  mixed  with  Let- 
tuces or  Endive.  The  proper  arrangement  of  condiments  and 
sweet  herbs,  and  having  the  bulk  of  the  salad  dry  instead  of 
wet,  will  ever  add  to  tne  attractiveness  of  this  cQsh  of  raw 
vegetables. 

Disliking  to  see  anything  fit  for  human  food  or  animal  food 
wasted,  we  have  often  oeen  vexed  to  see  barrowloads  of  Lettuces 
beginning  to  bolt  taken  to  the  rubbish-hea^,  when  the  bulk  of 
the  plants  would  have  been  enjoyed  by  working  men.  even  with 
the  help  of  a  little  pepper  and  salt.  If  a  little  oiL  vinegar,  and 
mustard  could  be  added,  all  the  better.  If  to  these  could  be 
added  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well  beaten  up,  and  some  sprigs  of 
Tarragon,  Salm,  Mint,  Thyme,  (fee,  there  would  be  a  veritable 
feast.  To  hard-working  men  Lettuces  are  most  grateful  in  hot 
weather  with  the  help  of  salt  and  pepper  alone,  and  if  some 
young  Onions  can  be  added  all  the  better.  It  is  strange,  but  true, 
that  our  northern  neighbours,  as  a  rule,  have  not  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  Lettuce  and  Endive.  With  something  like  extra 
mtellect  and  strength  they  seem  to  care  but  little  for  those 
varieties  even  of  food  that  give  alike  pleasure  and  nourishment. 
For  ourselves  we  could  laiely  ventmre  on  Lettuces  except  in 
the  evening.  Even  a  moderate  tasting  of  them  .at  lunch  or  mid- 
day meals  had  a  tendency  to  make  us  rather  sleepy  in  the  after- 
noon, which  was  not  at  all  desirable.  There  is  just  enough  of  a 
sedauve  principle  in  them  to  make  a  person  repose  without 
much  waking  if  they  are  partaken  of  about  8  p.u.,  late  enough 
for  anyone  to  eat  anything,  unless  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances. 

FBUIT  OABDEN. 

The  Apricots  have  been  nailed,  as  they  were  getting  f orvt'ard ; 
and  in  these  hot  sunny  days  we  sprmkled  tne  glass  of  the 
orchard  house  with  water  slightly  whitened,  in  order  to  keep 
the  buds  and  bloom  opening  from  having  too  much  heat  after 
the  dull  weather.  For  otner  matters  see  previous  weeks' 
notices.  Strawberries,  owin^  to  the  change  in  the  weather, 
needed  more  watering,  sometimes  twice  a-day. 

ounauektal  depabtxxnt. 
Shading  the  fernery  and  top  of  the  conservatory  by  painting 
the  glass  with  milk  holding  bruised  fine  whiting  in  it.  It  is 
best  not  to  use  too  much  whiting  at  first,  as  if  enough  is  not 
employed  you  can  easily  add  another  coating.  This  should  be 
put  on  outside  when  the  glass  is  dry  and  the  sun  is  shining ;  it 
will  then  stand  a  long  time,  and  be  a  great  help  to  plants  in 
bloom,  it  will  likewise  save  a  considerable  amount  of  watering. 
Too  much  shade  would  be  hurtful  to  the  plants.  For  other  piu 
and  frames,  in  order  that  the  plants  beneath  them  should  not 
feel  the  great  change  too  much,  we  merely  sprinkled  the  out- 
side of  the  glass  with  the  syringe  with  water  slightly  coloured 
'  with  whiting.    This  will  wash-off  with  the  first  shower,  but 
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it  is  easy  thus  to  doll  the  fierce  nys  of  the  sun  on  a  ^at  amount 
of  glass  in  a  few  minntes.  Of  course,  proper  shading  would  be 
better,  as  it  could  all  be  removed  when  the  sun  was  clouded ; 
but  a  too  thick  shade  is  almost  as  bad  as  none  in  the  end. 

We  proceeded  with  propa^ting,  potting,  and  regulating,  as 
stated  m  previous  weeks'  notices,  and  found  much  more  water- 
ing required;  though  in  the  dull  cold  weather  we  found  keeping 
the  floors  dry  an  advantage,  in  the  late  sunny  days  the  damp- 
inf^  of  the  floors  and  stages  frequently  was  just  as  great  an  ad- 
vantage for  keeping  all  safe. — B.  F. 


TRADE  OATALOGUBS  BBOEIVED. 

S.  Dixon  &  Co.,  Amhurst  Nurseries,  Anton  Street,  Amhurst 
Boad,  Hackney,  £.,  and  48a,  Moorgate  Street,  London.— DMcrtp- 
tive  OcUalogue  of  Chruianthemums,  Fuchsias^  Qeraniuma,  d-c, 

George  BawlinffS,  Old-Churoh,  Bomford,  ^wex.'-Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Dahliat. 
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TO  00RRESP0NDENT3. 
We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
oorrespondents  of  the  "  Journal  of  Hortiooltore,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  bo  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
oommnnioations  should  therefore  be  addressed  iolely  to 
The  Editori  of  the  Jowmal  of  Horticulture,  d^c,  111,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  wiU  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — ^Many  qnestionfl  most  remain  unanswered  until  next 


Books  (B.  ff.).— Mr.  Thomson's  book  is  miUiahed  hj  Masars.  Blaokwood* 
Any  bookseller  eaa  obtain  ii  for  yon ;  the  priee  is  7«.  6d. 

EoLANTiXE  (Coiutan<;«).— There  is  no  zmI  doubt  as  to  the  Sweet  Briar 
being  the  EgUmtine.  Oar  oldest  herbalist,  Lyte,  oalla  it  **  the  Eglentlne  or 
Sweete  Brier."  Some  poets,  who  were  not  florists,  haye  applied  the  name  to 
the  Honoysockle. 

WmTE  Poppy  8bbd  (L.  C).— There  most  be  abnndanoe  in  the  Poppy 
heads  sold  bj  druggists. 

PaxMVLA  jAPoiacA  (TT.  I.  H.).— We  do  not  know  where  you  can  purchase 
seed.    Buy  some  plants,  and  try  to  raise  seed. 

Ybrbbnab  and  Daulias  Fon  Beds  (H.)— Verbenas  for  bedding  are— La 
Grande  Boule  de  Neigo,  HeUndres  splendens,  Blondin,  Gdant  des  Batailles, 
Baoiliak,  Boyalty,*  Violet  King,  ACanve  Queen,  Lord  Badau,  Crimson  King, 
Bportsman,  and  Conoueror.  Dahlias  for  bedding  are— Jhetiy  Polly,  8  feet; 
Blsing  Sun,  8  feet ;  Alba  floribunda  nana,  2k  feet ;  Little!  Lma,  8  feet ;  Gem 
of  the  Dwarfs,  2  feet;  Littie  Gem,  8  feet;  FirebaU,  2ifeet;  Little  Bobby, 
2|  feet ;  White  Bedder ;  Captain  Ligram,  2  feet ;  Pluton,  21  feet ;  and  Prinoe 
of  Walee. 

Gbub  Eatino  Ctclamens  {W.  H.  B.).— We  do  not  know  the  grub  which 
attaeks  the  oonaa  of  these  plants,  or  eats-off  thel^eaves  and  flower-stems. 
Send  us  a  speoimen. 

Cumiro-DOWN  Echbvebza  hbtaluca  {H,  F.).— The  "  leggy  "  plants,  you 
mur  cut  off  a  little  below  the  leaves  as  you  propose,  and  place  in  a  sweet  hot- 
bed, watering  yezy  sparingly  until  the  plants  have  made  fresh  shoots,  and 
when  they  are  an  inoh  long  water  more  fieely.  The  tops  xemored  will  strike 
well  in  sand  in  a  hotbed. 

L\WN  Devoid  of  Cloyeb  (F.  J^.).— For  thickening  a  lawn  we  know  of 
nothing  that  will  do  so  better  than  Clover.  You  mi^  sow  about  the  middle  of 
April  8  lbs.  of  Suckling  Clover,  and  4  lbs.  of  White  Clover  (TzifoUum  repens), 
per  acre.  Scratch  the  lawn  with  an  iron  rake  before  sowing,  and  roll  well 
after  sowing.    Clover  withstands  drought  better  thui  any  of  tUB  Grasses. 

Soil  Leayino  tub  Pots  (Idem).— li  is  a  result  of  using  wet  soil  for 
potting,  with  the  pots  dry  or  new.  When  the  noil  dries  there  is  an  interval 
between  it  and  the  pot,  whioh  will  mobtly  be  dosed  when  the  soil  is 
thoroughly  moistened,  but  it  runs  throuah  without  effecting  this;  therefore, 
loosen  tho  surface  around  the  sides  of  ma  pots  with  a  pointed  piece  of  wood, 
and  so  close  the  space.  It  will  result  in  the  thorough  moistening  of  the  soil, 
and  this  effected  there  will  not  be  a  vacant  space. 

Stbav^ebby  Culture  (Id«m).— The  littery  portions  of  the  manure  given 
in  autumn  may  be  removed  now,  and  tho  space  between  the  rows  pointed-over 
with  a  fork,  not  going  so  deep  as  to  interfere  with  the  roots.  AVlien  the 
pumts  come  into  flower  water  fieely  in  dry  weather,  and  afterwards  until  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  giving  a  thorough  supply  of  water  onoe  or  twiee  a-week,  rather 
than  driblets  and  often.  After  the  &uit  begins  to  sweU  apply  once  a-week 
guano  water,  using  2  oss.  of  guano  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Plaoe  clean  straw 
between  the  rows  for  tho  fruit  to  rest  on,  or  put  slates  about  the  plants  or 
other  material  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  If  you  do  not  want  mnnerti,  remove 
them  as  thqr  appear. 

Gbxbn-fleshbd  Pwb  Applb  (ComtepoiuteiU).— There  is  a  Pine  Apple 
which  is  green-fleshed  when  ripe.  Your  friends  who  have  been  to  BraxU  and 
to  Natal  wero  quite  right  in  saying  that  It  is  very  delidous.  Whether  it  iu  in 
onltivatlon  in  England  we  cannot  ngr,  but  in  Martyn's  edition  of  Miller's 
pi^lonary  it  is  thus  spoken  of :—"  The  Green  Pine  is  at  present  the  most  rare 
in  Europe.  Thishasbeenesteemedthebest  sort  known  >y  some  of  the  most 
ouzious  persons  In  America,  many  ol  whom  have  thrown  out  all  the  others 
flrom  their  gardens,  to  cultivate  this  only.  The  fruit,  if  suffered  to  ripen  well, 
is  of  an  oUve  colour;  to  have  it  green  U  must  be  cut  before  it  is  ripe,  whan  it 
is  Bot  fit  to  be  eaten.   Plants  of  thk  nuiy  be  proen^  from  BarMoes  and 


Montseirat ;  but  the  fruit  of  the  Sugar-loaf  is  muoh  to  be  pntased  to  it 
Loureiro  mentions  a  variety  that  occurs  in  Coohin-China,  not  intarior  in 
flavour  to  the  best  Pines,  wmch  continues  quite  green  when  ripe,  with  a  vhita 
flesh." 

Cakna  Ccltcbe  {A  Young  Reader).— "We  presume  you  wish  to  ndM  jjlauu 
from  seed.  In  iriiieh  case  th^  should  be  sown  at  onoe  in  Hgkt  rich  scm,  Eoeh 
as  two  parts  turi^  loam  with  a  third  of  leaf  soil  and  some  uaxp  sand.  CoTsr 
theseeosabontaquarterof  an  inch  deep  with  fine  soiL  Plaoe  in  a  hoHwd  of 
70=  to  75^^,  and  keep  moist.  When  the  plants  are  a  few  indhes  hi^  pot^ 
singly  in  8-inch  pots,  return  them  to  the  hotbed,  and  when  the  pots  era  fall 
of  roots  shift  into  6-inch  pots,  and  then  they  may  be  removea  to  a  \rHm 
greenhouse  or  other  house  with  a  gentle  heat  for  a  short  time,  and  thta  to  a 
cold  frame,  and  be  well  hardened-off  hvlan  planting  out,  for  whidi  they  will 
hudly  be  fit  before  July.  They  should  have  a  warm  and  sheltered  podtkm 
out  of  doors,  rich  light  soil,  and  abundance  of  water  in  dry  weather.  If  70a 
wish  to  grow  roots,  they  should  be  procured  at  once,  potted,  and  placed  in  a 
diotbed,  watering  sparingly  until  thoY  begin  to  grow,  then  water  more  frc^, 
and  at  the  dose  of  May  place  in  a  cold  frame,  and  harden  well  off  pngmUij 
to  planting  out  In  June. 

AuBiCTTLAs  (Idem).—Oreen^dged  :  Apollo  (Beeston),  CoL  Taylor  (Lai^), 
Sir  John  Mooro  (LightbodY),  Lord  Paimerston  (Campbell),  Lady  Mildmij 
(Turner),  and  Waterioo  (Sndth).  Gref-edged :  Richard  Headly  (Lighttiody), 
Unique  (Maclean),  Duke  of  (Jambridge  (Dtokson),  Lancanhlre  Hero  (Cneayiain), 
Perfection  (Bone),  and  Maria  (Chapman).  WkiU-edifed »  Me  Flna  Ultn 
(Smith),  Model  (Gaims),  True  Briton  (Hepworth).  White  Bival  (TratU),  Maty 
Ann  (Fletcher),  and  Fair  Flora  (Lightbody).  8ey» :  Metropolitan  (Psikar), 
Squire  Smith  ((Thapman),  I7orth  Star  (Blchmond),  Meteor  Fla{i  (Li^tb^dj), 
l&ry  Gray  (Spalding),  and  Boyal  Purple  (Headly). 

Pabsifloba  fob  Oooh  Gbbbbhousb  {Mr.  0.).— We  do  not  know  of  a  Paai- 
flora  with  scarlet  flowers  for  a  cool  greenhouse.  Tafcsonia  Van-Ycrfxeod  has 
bright  crimson  flowers,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  greenhouse  elimlMn. 

** Stone  Hole"  Obhambmtiho  {A  Sleeper).— Yoxu  quarry  win  anit  the 
tender  kinds  of  Roses  very  well  if  you  give  them  eome  rich  loamy  soiL  Kiiid> 
suitable  ax^— Bourbon :  AddaUe,  Vonee,  Gloiro  da  Roaomtee,  Baniua  de 
Noirmont,  Emotion,  and  Sir  Josei^  Pazton.  China :  Clara  Svlvain  and 
Dncher.  Tea-9cenied :  Belle  Lyonnalse,  Catherine  Mermet,  dimolng  Dero* 
niensis,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame  Celine  Nohey,  Ma^bune  Blppolyte  Jamain, 
Madame  Levet,  Madame  Trifle,  liareohal  Niel,  Marie  Sisley,  Pauline  Laboot^. 
Sombreutl,  Vioomtesse  de  Cases.  NoUetU:  Celine  Foreetier,  Lamaiqae, 
Ophirie,  and  Solfaterreb  For  the  higher  and  more  «cpoaed  parts  we  ahoUd 
have  climbing  Roses,  which,  hanging  down,  would  have  a  fine  effect.  Ajfnhm : 
Alice  GrBy,  Dundee  RamUer,  Myrrh-scented,  and  Quean.  Boursaait: 
Amadis,  Inermis,  Blush,  Elegans,  and  Gracilis.  Hybrid  Climbing :  Foitane'a 
Yellow  (giving  this  a  warm  position),  Madame  d'Arblay,  Qaeen  of  Praiiitf, 
and  The  Garland.  Maltijlora :  RusselUana.  Evergreen :  Rampant  and  L«i>- 
poldine  d*Orieans.  With  the  climbing  Roses  we  should  assooiate  OeoMtteee, 
as  Clematis  Fortunei,  Standishi,  Jacknumni,  hyfarida  splendida,  florida  floie* 
pleno,  and  Miss  Bateman ;  on  ledges  of  rocks,  but  covered  with  eoil,  An* 
brietia  deltoidea,  CistUB  formosus,  C.  salvifolius,  C.  parpureus :  Draba  aisoidas, 
Lithospermum  fmticosum.  Phlox  Nelsoni,  Saxifiaga  afllnis,  B.  Ainx»,  S.  op* 
poaitifoUa,  Sedum  acre,  anglioum,  .kamtachatioum,  forsterianum,  and  (San* 
panula  garganioa. 

Kebpibo  Pebilla  kankibbmius  Dwabf  (A  Comtant  Subeeriher).'-'^ 
keep  Pexilla  at  6  inches  in  height,  stop  it  when  8  inches  high,  eootinfla 
atopping  it,  and  the  little  shoots  will  be  very  pretty  if  the  stopping  be  doaa 
wdl  so  as  not  to  show  the  work. 

Hebbacbous  Pjeonibs  (L.  r.).— Any  of  the  prtnoipal  florists  who  ad* 
vertise  in  our  Journal  could  supply  them. 

Camellia  Gultube  (Bob.).— We  know  of  no  separate  work.  If  yoQ  caa 
refer  to  our  twelfth  volume,  new  seriee,  yon  wiU  than  find  many  oommoiu* 
cations  on  the  subject.  In  No.  817,  of  that  volume,  there  is  a  spadal  oob* 
munlcation  on  the  subject. 

Box  FOB  Showino  B0SB8  (CorBudia).— *We  take  the  following  from  the 
Bev.  S.  B.  Hole's  **  Book  on  Bor—  "•- 
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ilZB  OF  BOXBS  FOB  BXHiBlTlXa 

Length.  Breadth. 

4  ft.  Ifteins. 
8  ft.        ..  ditto 

aft.2ina.  ditto 

Ifteins.  ditto 


For  M  Roaes 

tt   18        ■• 
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Moas  is  still  the  best  material  to  u»e  for  setting 


BOSBS. 

Height     _, 
6  ins.  back,  4  IBS  fAnt 
ditto 

diU9 

ditto 
the  RoeasoB.   Thetabea 


should  be  made  of  sine  about  4  to  4^  inches  long;  2  inches  wide  at  t^  toe. 
and  tapttlng  to  1  inch  wide  In  the  middle,  having  a  aaovaaUetop  thioosh 
which  the  Boss  is  placed  previous  to  its  behig  pat  into  the  tube.  AniaOm* 
rubber  top  pierced  tor  the  stem  is  an  improvement.  We  have  not  t<ud  *j^ 
experiments  with  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  the  tubes,  but  should  d^°*  '*~ 
expediency,  as  it  might  act  chemically  on  the  sine  A  little  common  aau  or 
nitrate  of  aoda  would  be  preferable. 

Tea  RodES  CoHTBSTiNa  with  Hybbio  Pebpbtdals  (idest).— A  ^**j^ 
does  not  necessarily  count  more  than  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  though  it  haipe 
to  set  off  a  stand,  especially  if  it  is  large  and  fine,  but  we  have  seen  xa^ 
stands  crippled  from  exhibitors  having  a  fancy  for  Teas,  and  ■howios^'**' 
blooms  with  drooping  heads,  which  would  have  graced  a  gentleman^s  battoo* 
holeorhelped-outalady's  bouquet,  but  which  did  not  talfil  their  i^jw 
ottoe  in  the  stand.  There  Is  no  definite  law,  much  dq^onds  on  (heiadiridsai 
opinions  of  the  Judges. 

Jean  Sibley  Gebaiouii  (C«Iut).— This  variety  has  suoeeeded  ▼<(?f'$ 
as  a  bedder-out,  bettor  than  most  of  the  pure  Zonals,  and  the  colour  is  bRgi»< 
It  is,  however,  best  as  a  pot  plant  Christine  Ctoanium  ought  to  hajre  a 
good  soil,  rich,  though  not  too  rich.  When  the  soil  is  poor  it  »  •(*  *^ 
run  to  seed,  and  at  aU  times  the  individual  flowers  and  trusses  are  so  onauas 
to  make  it  hardly  worth  growing.  Try  Maid  of  Kent,  Rose  Beodatler,  aoa 
Pink  Queen  (Downie,  Labd,  &Laing).  Julians  Ih  a  name  for  ^onutawn 
used  1^  very  andent  writers,  but  no  one  knows  which  flower  th«y  appo*" 
it  to. 

Wood  Fckl  (G.  J.  S.).— We  are  sorarised  that  you  have  l»e«i«»J2S*tal 
heating  greenhouses,  &c,  by  wood.  We  have  often  used  it  lwB*v*  b^J^^j? 
boilers  and  flues,  but  without  the  help  of  cinders  and  ashes  the  heat  is  b^ 
easily  kept  regular.  For  all  houses  where  oidy  temporarY  fli«s  to  ga«» 
against  frost  are  necessary,  wood  answers  admirably,  but  bulk  tot  bou  n^ 
not  compare  with  coaL  We  must  for  comparison  take  weight  not  voui 
then  a  weight  of  weU-drled  wood  will  do  almost  as  much  as  wr  «2^  ^SZ 
fresh  sappy  wood  is  used,  double  the  weight  WiU  be  required.   When,  than- 
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fora.vooayoMlfltoto  iiMd,ttM  taaMw  iboald  lM  tally  doQbto  tlM  dat 
of  tlMMt  inC«Ddad  for  coal,  and  good-aiaad  pUem  oan  be  imm,  and  If  tlM  tat^ 
DftM  and  ashpit-doon  am  veU  managad  thaae  loga  will  bam  for  a  long  time. 

GBSBMHOuaB  TxvxMT  U»  Old  8ubteriJber).—Th»  haight  and  width  of  a 
laan-to  hooaa  that  yoa  aan  walk  in  enmftatably  moat  Tary  moeh  dapend  on 
yoarown  taatat  and  wiahaa.    Vor  inatanea,  for  a  booaa  tf  faet  to  60  faetlong, 
aa  alaaa-to,  a  good  daa  woqld  be  IS  faat  wide  inalda  meaaoie,  a  waU  at  baek 
10toUf*tin^elflMi  »vaU  half  briek  and  half  glaaeintroat  of  fhunSto 
6fe«i,  a  platform  rooad  the  and  and  tldea  8  feet  in  width,  a  pathway  8  feet, 
with  a  door  at  oaeh  end  if  deeitmble,  and  a  itage  at  the  baek.  with  a  baae  of 
e-feetahelTeerialng  tier  above  tier.    In  saeh  a  oaae  it  would  be  falae  eeonomy 
to  hare  waile  >eee  than  9  inehee  to  thtokneti     If  diflpoeed,yooeoaldhaTethe 
walk  to  the  middle,  a  lerel  plaftfona  to  front,  and  a  raised  atage  at  the  baek. 
In  soeh  a  eaae  the  eheapeet  and  moat  eeonomieal  mode  of  keying  plante  and 
,  **beddtog  etoif'*  aafe  woold  be  a  flae  beneath  the  pathway  oorared  with  tUee, 
lonning  part  of  the  path.    In  that  eaae  we  wonld  have  the  fomaoe  at  the 
baek  or  end,  take  the  flue  along  the  end,  elong  the  front,  and  toto  a  eUmney 
attheocberend.    If  yoo  preffired  a  wider  honee,  aay  lo  feet,  we  wonld  haTO 
the  baek  waU  18  to  18  feet,  the  front,  half-glaaa,  6  feet,  a  platform  along  the 
enda  end  front  of  8  feet,  and  alao  at  the  baek  OTor  a  border  deroted  to  plante 
to  eover  the  baek  wall,  a  walk  loond  of  8  feet,  and  a  platform  or  etage  feeing 
both  ways  to  the  eentre,  with  a  baae  of  6  feet.    In  this  ease  we  wonld  take 
the  floe  roond  under  the  pathway,  terminating  to  a  ohlmney  near  the  stoke- 
hola.    We  mention  the  flae  aa  the  eheapeet  tor  the  single  hoose,  and  not 
beeanae  we  haTe  the  least  objeetion  to  hot  water;  bat  it  wUl  ooet  yon  more  to 
the  first  eaae  at  the  present  pdee  for  iron,  and  will  also  oost  mors  for  UuL 
Hot  water  is  only  the  most  seooomieal  when  mneh  is  to  be  done  by  one  boiler. 
In  heating  with  a  floe,  with  the  top  forming  part  of  the  flooring,  bearto  mind 
that  the  sarfaee-ezposnre  and  not  the  depth  of  the  flae  is  what  yoo  mast 
depend  on.    Six  or  sersn  toehee  deep  wonld  be  ample.    Two  brleks  on  edge 
woald  do,  bot  we  would  lor  seeorlty  prefer  three  btleks  on  bed.    If  yoo  are 
likely  to  be  tttmbled  with  water  to  yoor  stokehole,  a  flae  aboTegroand  nnder 
the  nont  platlonn,  or  hot-water  pipes  there  from  a  saddle-baok  boikr,  woald 
saTs  yoor  going  down  mneh  to  the  stokehole.    For  a  floe  to  draw  well,  yoor 
fUmsee-bars  shoold  be  from  18  to  84  inehee  below  the  lerel  of  the  bottom  of 
the  floe.    The  aahpit  shonld  be  a  foot  lower.    In  oases  of  sorfaoe  water  we 
have  advised  flat  saddle-baek  boilers  to  be  plaeed  on  the  sorfaoe  level,  and  the 
pipee  to  rlM  to  the  hooee  from  it,  and  in  soeh  a  eaae  little  stoking  was 
raqoired  for  a  stokehole,  bot  for  want  of  agrsater  depth  theeiroolation  thoogh 
fair  wae  rather  languid.    When  depth  mnst  be  had  and  there  is  danger  of 
nrfsce  water,  the  stokshole  shoold  oe  made  waterproof  by  boildtog  the  sidee 
in  brick  and  cement.    We  mnet  leave  yoa  to  Jod^  as  to  floe  or  hot  water. 
The  latter  will  give  less  trouble  when  properiy  fixed.    For  a  stogls  hoose  the 
floe  will  be  the  more  eeonomieal.    llie  dividing  of  the  hoose  will  eost  yoo 
n  glass  partiUon  and  doorway;  bot  however  hasted,  yoo  woold  be  aUe  to 
keep  the  part  next  the  fttmaee  the  hottest.    Ws  wonld  plaot  yoor  Vtoee  to  a 
nuiow  border  inside,  with  large  openings  to  the  front  wall,  aiehed  or  other- 
wise, to  let  the  roote  go  oot. 

VixEs  WITH  Fix>wnixo  FLAim  (0.  L.  fF.).>-Under  soeh  eirenmstanees 
It  is  beet  to  let  the  Yinee  alone,  keeping  them  fkom  extra  eold,  bat  giving 
little  heat  except  when  they  sre  eoming  toto  Uoom.  This  will  salt  the  moot 
of  yoor  plante  on  the  stage.  The  Strawbeniee  Jost  pot  in  will  erane  on  gra- 
doally,  and  shoold  be  eaiefolly  watered  so  as  never  to  be  dry  and  never  water- 
logged. If  yoa  ean  water  often  enooi^  have  nothing  to  do  with  saocers, 
nnlcse  yoo  empty  them  after  watering.  SaU  the  pot  with  water  when  the 
soil  is  dfy,  bat  avoM  dienehing  the  bod  or  esntie  odthe  plant 

Watib  vob  Obbbmhousb  Plaiits  (H.  a,  M,)^-'Tim%  ean  be  no  doobt 
that  it  is  adrisable  to  Isave  the  water  to  pote  to  the  grsenhoose  to  winter  and 
aprtog  if  there  is  no  other  means  of  warming  the  water.  Nothing  een  be 
worse  th«n  taking  eold  water  from  a  tank  oot  of  doors  to  water  plante  to  a 
liooae,  say,  averaging  (W  to  the  winter  months,  nie  time  of  watering  is  not 
00  mneh  a  matter  of  importanee,  provided  the  temperatore  of  the  hoose  and 
that  of  the  water  Is  lic^t,  and  we  are  often  obUged  to  water  at  any  time ;  bat 
on  the  whole  we  prefer  that  watering  to  genesaT  to  pots  to  hoosss  shoold  be 
done  to  the  eerly  part  of  the  day  from  the  middle  of  Oetober  to  the  middle  of 
M^,  and  after  that  to  glide  into  the  mato  watfflrings  to  the  afternoon.  The 
watertoff  pote  will  do  no  harm,  when  filled  with  water,  to  the  way  of  damp. 
Where  then  is  no  eistem  that  ean  be  a  little  heated  by  the  temperatore  of 
tlie  hoose,  it  woold  be  well  to  have  the  pots  near  the  warmeet  part  of  the 
heeling  mediom. 

Stotb  akd  Gbbbxhousb  (C.  W.  S.).— First,  with  walk  8  feet  high  aU 
roond  there  will  soaroely  be  enoo|^  of  li^t  to  wtoter,  nnleee  yoor  flower- 
stands  to  the  hothoose  are  some  8  feet  from  the  groond.  It  is  all  to  yoor 
fsToar  that  the  position  of  the  pipes  to  the  gresnhoose  ace  higher  than  to  the 
liothoose,  bot  aoeording  to  the  plan  tbere  is  one  thtogomitted.  The  stopoook 
vol  stop  the  eiroolation  to  the  gteenhoose,  bot  on  we  side  neareet  the  stovs 
there  most  be  a  oonneeting  pipe  between  the  flow  and  retam  to  the  hothoose, 
fnmished  sJso  with  a  tap,  to  be  opened  when  yoa  heat  the  hothoose  only, 
and  to  be  shnt  when  yoo  heat  the  gieenhooee.  Have  an  air-pipe  at  the 
higheet  potot  to  the  greenhoose.  We  woold  not  vaiy  the  size  of  pipe.  Have 
nU4ineher. 

TBXATifBJiT  OF  YouKO  YiMBS  {S.  CorpetUeryr-U  yoa  had  told  as  the 
diets  nee  betweenyoor  Vines  we  ooold  have  told  yoo  how  many  eanee  to  train- 
np  from  each.  The  rods  oaght  to  be  8  fset  9  inehee  apart,  or  more,  not  leee 
than  that;  so  that,  if  the  vtoee  are,  aay,  5  feet  6  toehee  apart,  then  two  rods 
mnst  be  «X)wn  from  eaeh.  They  oai^t  to  make  strong  froiting  eanee  this 
year,  whioh  to  the  antomn  oa(fiA  to  be  eot  baek  to  abont  9  feet  from  the 
ground ;  eeeh  rod  woold  eany  two  or  three  bonehee  to  1874.  Th^y  woold 
ripen  half  a  dos^  bot  it  ie  not  advisable  to  erop  heavily  the  first  year,  onless 
yoo  chose  to  plant  sopemomeraries,  which  might  bear  a  heavy  crop  the  first 
year,  and  shoold  be  palled  oot  as  soon  as  the  erop  was  gathered. 

Moss  OH  Obchabd  Tbbbs  (JTois).— Yoa  most  remove  the  caose,  and  the 
eifeet  will  eoon  be  apparent.    Too  seldom  see  the  trees  mossy  on  dry  groond, 

Serally  to  wet  on&dned  groond.    U  wetness  is,  as  we  believe,  the  caose, 
to  the  orchard,  catting  the  drains  8  feet  6  toehee  or  4  feet  deep.    Yoa 
shoold  also  scrape  the  worst  of  the  moss  from  the  trses. 

TxHB  Lbatbs  Dbcaybd  (A  Pugarled  One).— AU  the  symptoms  that  yoa 
deeeribe  woold  be  eaoaed  by  the  Vine  roots  being  to  a  wet  border.  Vtoe 
borders  axe  generally  made  too  rich  with  manni«,and  when  this  and  the  fibre 
in  the  loam  decey,  the  material  is  too  doee  and  impervioos  to  air.  The 
preeent  year's  erop  will  to  all  probability  suffer.  If,  on  evsmlnation,  yoo  find 
the  border  to  a  bad  state,  you  most  rwnove  the  soil  and  add  suitable  compost 
to  its  place.    Bee  that  the  border  is  well  drained  at  the  same  time. 


you  give.    Plaeing  it  to  the  pmpegating  ease  ml^t  be  the  eanee  of  ite  not 
flowering.    Pot  it  to  a  small  pot  to  tmty  loam,  with  a  little  leaf  mould  afldeil 
Place  it  on  the  shelf  near  the  glaae  to  your  propagating  houee,  water  freely 
when  it  is  growing,  and  withhold  water  sntiiely  when  it  is  at  reet. 

IBXB  tnsiAVA  ARD  L  BBTiouLATA  HOT  FLOWBBZiro  (G.  S.).— They  ought 
to  flower  to  pots  if  you  trsat  thsm  well ;  but  each  sabjects  are  very  apt  to  be 
negleeted  whan  grown  to  pots.  If  they  are  planted  oot  they  can  to  a  certato 
extent  take  care  of  themselvee.  We  have  not  grown  I.  sosiaoa  in  pots,  bot  it 
will  thrive  to  rich,  light,  sandy  loam.  If  phmted  oot  of  doom  it  nqoiree  a 
sheltered  poeitioa,  but  expoeed  to  the  son.  L  retiealata  succeeds  well  under 
pot  eoltore.  The  potting  material  shoold  be  sandy  loam,  with  turfy  peat  and 
soms  rotted  manore  added  to  it.  The  pote  most  be  well  drained,  as  it  dis* 
likes  stagnant  soiL    It  will  soeeesd  admirably  to  a  cold  frame. 

PsncuLA  JAFONIGA  Sbbslihos  {A.  C7.).— Thoec  now  appearing,  as  well 
as  the  others  to  the  rough  leaf,  will  not  flower  this  year,  bot  will  Uoom 
stroni^  next  qpring. 

Obass  Bbbm  fob  Lawx  ( W.  T.  &).— For  so  small  a  lawn  we  shoold  pro> 
eore  8  lbs.  of  the  fineet  lawn  Oraee  seeds,  and  add  half  a  pound  of  Suekitog 
Clover,  TrifoIIom  mtoos.  If  you  prefer  the  Chrassss  separate,  you  may  get 
1  lb.  Cy  nosorus  crlstatus,  H  lb.  Festuea  dorioscola,  %  lb.  Feetnca  tenoifoUa, 
H  lb.  Poa  nemoralis,  and  H  Ibw  Poa  nemomlie  een4Mrvirens,  sowing  them 
evenly,  and  at  the  same  time  sow  H  lb.  of  Trift»liam  mtoos. 

HoLBS  nc  Pb  A  GBoaMB  {Z.  O.).— We  shoold  say  the  holes  ace  those  of  mice,, 
but  yoo  give  no  idea  as  to  slae,  and  they  may  iift«r  aU  be  only  wocmholes. 
We  oannot  advise  withoat  further  data. 

BiBCH  FOB  HzxBD  BoBDBB  (Jn  Old  Sub$erU»er).—H  for  a  border  of 
flowertog  plante  we  shoold  have  a  dedded  objeetion  to  the  Birch,  both  ou 
accoant  ci  ite  roots,  and  the  shade  and  drip  occasioned  by  the  foUsge  and 
branches.  Flowering  plants  would  notdoweilander  it.  For  a  mixed  border 
of  shrubs,  or  as  a  speeunen  bj  the  side  of  a  lawn,  the  Weeptog  Birch  is  a  fine 
subject. 

Black  Cctbbahts  ox  East  Wall  {Idem).—TbBj  would  suooeed  admirably 
trained  to  an  east  wall 

Pampas  Gbass  Tbbatmbiit  (<7.  D.).— The  treatment  of  this  is  to  eot  away 
the  old  grass  now  and  the  flower-stems  of  last  veer,  and  give  a  top-dreesinfl  ol 
rich  eompoet  roond  the  plant,  prsvioosly  stintog  the  surface  'li^tly  with  a 
fo^  Two  parts  of  fibroos  loam  aod  one  part  each  rotted  manore  and  leaf- 
soil  well  mixed  iona  a  good  dreeelng.  Water  freely  to  dry  weather,  and  give 
a  good  soaking  with  weak  Uqoid  manore  onoe  a-week,  or  fcvtnight  if  the 
weather  be  wet. 


OopxMO  (1*.  Corh4it)4 
JooxnaL 


-The  maker  is  lir.  Paiham,  who  advertisee  to  our 


PoLTAx THUSBS.— The  addrees  of  Mr.  W.  AUsebrook  ie  South  View  Oardens,. 
Sharrow  Lane,  Sheflleld. 

Worms  at  Occuxbbb  Boots  (A.  C.  D.).— The  specimen  was  totally  dry* 
and  no  remains  of  a  worm  could  be  detected,  even  hj  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
glass.  If  the  "worms"  are  wnite  grubs,  they  ace  j/mbMr  of  a  weevil  and. 
will  deetrc^  the  plants.    Oannot  you  lift  the  plante  and  put  fceeh  soil  ? 


FOULTST,  BEE,  AHD  naEOV   OESOHIOLE. 


LIMITING  THE  VALUE  OP  EXHIBITED 
POULTRY  AND  PIGEONS  AT  DUBLIN. 

In  1872  there  WM  not  an  exhibition  of  poultry  and  Pigeons  in. 
connection  with  the  Spring  Show^  of  the  Koyal  Dnblin  Society^ 
nor  wonld  there  have  oeen  this  year  except  that  by  the  favoor 
of  the  Society  a  few  fanciers  have  been  permitted  to  hold  one  on 
the  premises,  and  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Boyal  Bablin  Society.. 
The  show  of  poultry  is  thus  xmder  new  management  and  new 
regulations,  and  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  the  Society. 

Heretofore  the  same  exhibitors  have  appeared  year  after  year 
in  the  catalogues  and  prize  lists ;  about  half  tiie  pens  have  been 
filled  by  the  poultry  of  from  nine  to  twelve  exhibitors,  the  re- 
maining pens  oeing  occupied  by  exhibitors  of  from  one  to  eight 
lots.  Many  of  those  exhibitors  might  be  called  "  casuals."  At 
the  winter  show  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  in  1872  there 
were  228  pens  of  poultry,  145  of  which  belonged  to  seven  ex- 
hibitors, tne  remaining  lots  being  the  property  of  twenty-six. 
exhibitors.  There  were  seventy-six  lots  of  Pigeons  belonging  to 
eleven  exhibitors,  one  exhibitor  sending  twenty-two  lots,  anouier 
eleven,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  lots  of  from  one  to  eight 
from  each  exhibitor. 

This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  onps  have  been  offered  in. 
addition  to  the  money  prizes,  and  it  is  also  the  first  occasion  on. 
which  the  price  has  been  limited.    Whether  this  limitit^g  of  the 

Srice  is  a  consequence  of  the  oflerinff  of  the  cups,  &o.,  or  not,  is 
est  known  to  tbe  donors  and  the  iramers  of  the  rules,  but  it 
looks  very  like  it,  particularly  when  you  recollect  that  the  cups, 
Sso.f  have  been  given  by  those  exhibitors  who  generally  win  uia 
prizes  in  those  classes  to  which  they  have  presented  the  cups. 
Whether  the  Committee  offering  cups,  &o.,  with  one  hand,  and. 
limiting  the  value  of  the  birds  with  the  other,  will  bring  together 
better  birds  than  those  ordinarily  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Dublin 
Society's  Show  remains  to  be  seen.  The  rule  that  limits  the 
price  will  not  prevent  "  hiring  and  boixowing ;"  for  any  of  th» 
prize  pens  heretofore  would  have  been  well  s^d  at  £10.  many  of 
them  not  being  worth  one-half  of  that  sum ;  but  it  will  surely 
prevent  the  champion  birds  from  being  sent  over  from  England^ 
the  absence  of  which  I  consider  is  a  great  loss  to  Irish  stay-at- 
home  fanciers,  who  otherwise  have  but  rare  opportunities  of 
learning  what  really  first-rate  birds  are  like. — O.  F.  H.  Z. 


Bulbous  Flajit  (H.  iff.).— We  do  not  recognise  it  from  the  deseripUon       In  justice  to  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society's  Show, 
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I  most  My  that  I  fully  believe  those  gentlemen  think  that  they 
are  "  grappling  with  a  grievance  "  in  toying  to  prevent  borrowed 
birds  being  shown  by  limiting  the  prices  in  au  claases.  Bnt  is 
not  this  ^evanoe  a  very  imaginary  one  ?  Where  are  the 
birds  they  so  mnch  dread  to  be  borrowed  from  ?  Snrely  not 
from  England.  The  heavy  charge  for  carriage  would  prevent 
that  little  game  from  being  a  paying  one,  and  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  Pigeon  dealer  in  Irelaod  who  had  any  birds  irorfch 
borrowing.  But  even  if  birds  were  borrowed  ^om  all  the  dealers 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  who's  afraid  ?  Certainly  not  the  best 
Irish  fanciers, .  but  only  those  who,  having  a  few  inferior  birds, 
wish  to  win  with  them.  I  do  not  say  it  boastfully,  bat  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  a  dozen  fanciers  in  Ireland  who,  if  they 
chose,  could  show  as  good  birds  in  almost  every  variety  as  there 
are  breathing.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been  proved  that  they  are  not 
easily  defeated  at  the  best  English  and  Scotch  shows.  Is  it 
likely  that  birds  which  have  won  at  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and 
the  Palace  will  be  entered  at  Dublin  at  ^'10  a-pair  ?  Certainly 
not,  for  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  them  are  worth  three  or 
four  times  the  money  as  breeding  stock.  The  new  type  of 
Trumpeters  are  worth  at  least  £dO  a-pair.  Will  these  be  entered 
in  a  Jt'lO  class  ?  The  best  fanciers  will  not  sell  their  best  birds 
at  any  price,  and  no  number  of  cups  or  prizes  will  tempt  them 
to  run  the  risk  of  losing  &eir  favourites.  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  most  of  the  good  birds  in  Ireland  will  be  kept  at  home.  Let 
the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  make  the  rules  against  borrowed  birds 
as  stringent  as  they  can,  the  more  so  the  better,  or  let  au  Irish 
Columbarian  Society  be  formed,  and  the  Show  be  confined  to  its 
members.  ,The  present  system  reduces  the  whole  Show  to  one 
large  seUixig  class — a  field- day  for  a  lot  of  cripples  that  the 
Leadenhall  fanciers  would  be  ashamed  of. — W.  W.  W. 

^  [We  have  received  other  letters  condemning  the  Dublin  So- 
ciety's rule,  but  they  contain  no  new  arguments  or  facts. — Eds.] 


DOVEB  AND  CINQUE  PORTS  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  second  annual  Exhibition  was  held  at  the  Wellington 
Hall,  Dover,  on  March  26th  and  27th,  under  the  patronage  of 
H.R.H.  Prince  Arthur,  who  opened  the  Exhibition  in  person, 
arriving  at  the  Hall  at  about  half -past  11  iuM.,  when  the  Mayor, 
Committee.  Judges,  &o.,  were  waiting  to  receive  him.  Li  a 
brief  speech  the  Mayor  thanked  the  Prince,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  and  the  inhabitants  of  Dover,  for  his  presence,  and 


drinkinff  this  glass  of  wine  permit  me  to  return  you  my  sincere 
thanks  tor  the  reception  you  have  given  me  here  to-day,  and  to 
wish  success  to  the  Club." 

The  competition  being  limited  to  the  counties  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  we  were  surprised  to  find  so  good  an  entry.  Nearly  all 
the  classes  were  well  filled,  and  some  of  the  birds  were  good 
enough  to  have  maintained  their  position  in  an  open  show. 

The  Dorking  classes  contained  some  tolerably  good  birds,  but 
they  might  be  greatly  improved  by  including  Surrey  in  the 
competition.  The  Spanish  were  few  in  number,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  prize  hen  they  were  not  shown  in  good 
condition.  The  Dark  Srahmaa  were  an  extraordinary  lot ;  some 
good  birds  were  shown,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  find  a  good  pair. 
The  third-prize  cock  was  the  best,  and  the  best  hen  was  to  be 
found  among  the  highly  commended  birds^  in  company  with  the 
worst  cock  in  the  class.  The  first-prize  Lights  secured  the  cup, 
but  generally  this  was  an  inferior  class.  The  Cochin  varieties 
were  shown  together ;  the  first  prize  going  to  a  useful  pair  of 
BuJSs,  and  the  second  to  some  Whites  of  very  bad  colour.  The 
Game  classes  were  very  good.  Blacks  and  Browns  were  shown 
together,  and  again  the  Browns  secured  all  the  honours.  The 
first-prize  cock  was  rather  stouter  than  the  majority  of  the  Game 
birds  which  we  now  see  exhibited,  but  he  carried  his  wings  well 
up,  and  has  many  other  good  points  to  entitle  him  to  his  position. 
The  French  classes  were  the  best  in  Uie  Show ;  a  ^;rand  pair  of 
Crfives  winning.  The  Game  Bantam  class  contamed  twenty- 
eight  pens,  and  they  were  quite  equal  to  any  collection  we  have 
lately  seen  of  this  variety.  The  belling  classes  contained  some 
better  birds  than  we  ever  remember  to  nave  seen  entered  under 
the  restricted  price  of  dO».  Here  we  fo^md  the  best  Spanish 
cock  in  the  Show,  some  wonderful  Creve-Coours,  and  a  pair  of 
Dorking  hens  worth  four  times  the  money  they  were  entered 
for.  They  were  consigned  to  the  auctioneer  in  the  afternoon, 
with  the  other  prize  birds,  and  some  of  them  were  sold  at  an  im- 
proved price. 

The  Pigeon  olaases  were  well  flUed.  In  the  Carriers  the  com- 
petition was  very  dose.  The  Barb  class  was  a  very  good  one, 
and  deserves  especial  notice.  The  Any  other  variety  class  con- 
tained almost  'Ssvery  other  variety,"  and  must  have  given  the 
Judge  some  trouble  in  making  his  selections. 

The  classes  for  Cats  were  not  so  large  as  those  for  poultry  and 
Pigeons,  but  large  enough ;  and  unless  some  more  commodious 
building  can.  be  obtained,  we  would  advise  the  Committee  to 
iKponge  them  from  their  schedules  in  future. 


The  arrangements  of  the  Show  appear  to  have  been  well  con- 
sidered, and  everything  was  carried  out  with  great  spirit  and 
courtesy  by  the  Committee  and  the  Honorary  Secretaries.  Mr. 
BiUett  supplied  the  pens,  and  they  were  well  planned. 

D0BKIMO8.— CoIourML— Cup  and  he.  B.  Bioe.  Daneehonh,  Sandwich.  1  R. 
CheeMman,  Westwell,  Ashford.  S,  W.  W.  8.  Marsh,  DeaL  Any  other  varittv. 
—1,  F.  CheeBomon,  Chart  Court,  Ashford  (Silver^Orey).  9  and  8,  C.  BatelUh, 
Womaniwoald,  Canterbury,  he,  Her.  A.  0.  Lee,  Black  Bojri,  Sossez  (White 
Dorking).  0,  J.  Boolding,  Pelham,  Cuaterbarj  (dilTerGrey);  J.  F.  F.  BlUott 
(White) :  F.  Cheeseman  TSilrer^rey). 

Bpahibb.— Cap  and  e,  B.  J.  W.  Stratford,  Addlngton  Park,  Matdatoae.  %  J. 
Franois,  Hildenboroagfa,  Tnnbridge.   S,  W.  Brown,  Doyer. 

Coobin'-Chixa.— Cap,  O.  J.  Lenny,  Lewes.  9,  B.  H.  S.  Woodnle.  Pfmbnry, 
Tnnbridge  Wells.  8,  u.  A.  Watohurst,  Brompton,  Kent.  e.  F.  E.  Arter,  Bam. 
ham,  Canterbary;  Mrs.  Brassey,  Normanhorst,  Batt<e;  H.  Bennett.  Canter* 
bury ;  W.  White.  ('Canterbury ;  T;  Goodwin.  Thomhill,  Maidstone. 

BrtAHMAS.— DarJb— 1,  J.  Harvey.  Jan.,  Thannington.  9,  Bev.  F.  T.  Seott, 
Shepherdswell  Vicarage,  Dover.  B,  B.  J.YT.  Stratford  he.Yf.  Jacob,  Shep- 
herdsweli.  Dover ;  Mrs.  Brassey.  Light— Cup  and  9,  Ber.  F.  T.  Scott.  9, U. 
Dowker,  Wingham.    e.  T.  M«rsb,  Tnnbridge  Wells :  Mrs.  Brassey. 

Qkia—Slaek  and  Brown-hrea»ted  Bed.  — Cnp,  J.  Jeken,  Bltham.  9  and 
he.  W.  Foster,  Deal.  8,  <i.  Braham,  Ashford.  e,  0;  J.  Mnmptre,  Wincfasm :  J. 
Mat  hews,  Walmer;  J.  Bletoher,  Dover;  F.  Wade,  West  Farleigd.  Any  other 
variety. -1,E.  Bice  (Duokwing  Game).  9.  C.  J.  Plumptre  (OnckwingGame). 
8.  B.  Barton,  Dover  (Duokwing  Game),  he,  C.  J.  Plumptre  (Duokwing  Game); 
J.  Jeken  (Duckwlng  Game),    e,  W.  Foster  (Dnokwmg  Game)^ 

HAxavBOuB  —aold  and  SilveT^peHeiUed.—Cup,  W.  H.  Birdh,  Wootton,  Can. 
terbury.  9  and  8,  J.  Fox,  Shepheidawell.  he,  J.  Ohu>man.  Ashford.  e,  B. 
Norton,  Town  Malliog.  Gold  and  tiilver-9pangled.—lt  H.  Silokinga,  Ashford. 
2,  O.  H.  Hunter.  Ashfo  d.   8,  F.  Cheeseman. 

Fbbkcu.— Cup  and  8,  W.  Dring,  Faversham  (Cr^e-Corar  and  Houdan).  9 sad 
4.  Mrs.  S.  E.  Baeon,  Kiver  (La  F16che).  he,  Bev.  H.  H.  Dombraln,  WestweU 
Vicarage  (Mondan). 

Any  otubb  Vabiett.— Cup.  R.  S.  8.  Woodgate.  9  and  8,  A.  Grutlenden. 
Brighton  (811ver  and  Gold  Polish).  4,  Mrs.  A.  Green,  Walmar  (Andahuian). 
he,  T.  G.  Ledger,  Folkestone  (Silkiea). 

BAirrAM8.-0am«.  — Cup,  W.  S.  Marsh  (Black  Bed).  %  Master  M.  P.  Sand- 
ford,  Martin.  Dover  (Black  B«d)  8,  J.  Gray,  TUmanstone  (Pile).  4.  J.  Bate- 
man,  Csnlerbury  (Duokwing).  he,  E.  Hnghft,  Sandwich  (Black  Bed)  Any 
other  variety.— i  and  he,  J.  Edwards,  Ashford  (Jtipanese).  2,  B.  S.  B.  Wood- 
gate  (White-booted).  8.  W.  Wiles,  Dover  (Black  Hamtmrgb).  e,  H.  Psnk- 
harst.  Dover  (Wbite-feathered-leraed). 

Ducks.— Jytesftury  —1,  O.  W.  GreenhiU.  Ashford.  9.  8,  and  he,  W.  Jaeob, 
e,  W.  White.  Bou«n.— 1.  F.  Cheeseman.  9,  C.  BsteUife.  8,  J.  Austin,  Denton, 
Canterbury,  he,  M.  Sandford,  Martin,  Dover,  e,  G.  Wise.  Preston,  FsTersbsm. 
Any  other  variety— 1,  K.  8.  8.  Woodeate  (Blaok  East  Didian).  9i  F.  Cheesemsa 
(Carolina).    8,  A.  J.  DowICk  Dover  (Musoovy). 


Game),  he.  Lady  Ozenden.  Barham  (Doekwlng  Game):  B. 
(Coloured  Dorking) ;  O.  Batoliffe  (SUvei^Grey  Doi^g)  (S):  B.  C.  Bear,  BamB- 
gste  (Dark  Brahma);  G.  Lenny  (Buff  Cochin):  W.  S.  Marsh  (Coloared  Do^ 
kings);  8  E.  Baoon  (Duokwing  Game),  e,  B.  J.  W.  Straiford  fDark BrahmsB 
and  Spaniob) :  W.  Foster  (Black  Bed  Game);  W.  DriuR  (Houdan);  B.  Pant- 
hurst  (Anda'usian);  F.  Cbeeaeman  (Silver-Orey  Dorking). 

8bi<lixo  Clabb.— HtffM  — Cnp.  R.  J.  W.  Stratford  (Spwiiah).  9,  G.  J.  L«a>y 
(Buff  Cochins).  8,  W.  Dring  (Crevo-Ccmurs).  4,  B.  Cheeseman  (Coloured  D» 
king),  he,  W.  Foster  (Black  Bed  Game);  W.  Dring  iHondans);  J.  Franeu 
(Hlaok  Spanish):  J.  Boulding  (Silver-Grey  Dorkings);  W.  Brown  (Spanisb); 
H.  Kcxmett  (Buff  Cochins) ;  Q.  J.  Lenny  (BofT  Coohms); 

PIGEONS 

Cabbxbbb  — 1  and  1 M.  H.  Gill,  Ramsgate.'  he,  CoL  F.  Hasaard,  Sheenufls; 
M.  Martin,  Canterbury  (9).    e,  M.  Martin- 

PotrrEBs.-l  and  8,  M.  H.  OiU.  he,  M.  H.  GiU ;  H.  Hartla  (9) ;  H.  W.  Webb. 
Lower  Bainham. 

TuxBLKBs.— illmotMK,  Kites,  and  Agatee.'^l,  H.  W.  Webb  (Tumblers^.  2,  Hri. 
Gill,  Bamsffate  jAfanonds).     he,  M.  Martin  (Kites).    Any  other  vansty,—!,  t 


and  he,  M.  Martm  (Birmingham  Boilers,  Mottles,  and  Fancy). 
Famtaiu.— L  G.  M ills»  Dover.    9^  H.  W.  W  " 
Dbaoooms.— 1.  M.  Martin.    9.  G.  J.  Lenny. 


Babbs.— 1,  B.  W.  Stratford.   9,  H.  W.  Webb,    he,  M.  Martin ;  H.  W.  Webb. 

BuNTB.— 1,  M.  Martin.   9,  M.  Handford. 

Owls— 1, M.  Martin.   9.  H.  W.  Webb. 

Abt  otbbb  Yambtt.— 1,  9,  8,  and  e>  M.  Martin  (Bed  Nona,  Burmese  Game, 
FrUlbacks  and  Black  Wuns).  he,  B.  F.  WUson,  linghUm  (Antwerps):  M. 
Martin  (Archangel  Csltbre,  German  Swallows,  German  Shields,  Susbuiis. 
Belgian  Trumpeters,  and  Spangled  Ice);  H.  W.  Webb  (Toy);  T.  T.  Beechlng 
(Arcnangels).  _ 

Sbllino  Class.— 1.  O.  Mills  (FanUila).  9.  G  J.  LennyJBarbs).  8.  CdLF. 
Rassard  (Dnn  Carriers),  he,  H.  G.  Sattos,  Canterbury  (White  Tmmpeteit) ; 
J.  (Joalden,  Ganterbory  (Blajk  Barbs). 

0AT8.  _ 

Shobt-hub.— TortofaeslheU,  or  TortoieeeheU^nd-WhUe,--!,  Mis8L.WaneB, 
Dover,    he,  Mrs.  W.  Jacob*  Shepherdswell.  _   . 

Tabby,  ob  Tabby-abd-Wbitb.— 1,  Mrs.  A.  Haynes,  Dover.  %,  Mrs.  W.  *» 
Haghes.  Ssndwich.    8,  Mrs.  C.  Pain,  Dover. 

Black.— 1  and  he,  H.  Pankhurst 

Wbite.— 1  and  c.  S.  Conrt,  Wldtfleld,  Dover. 

Blaok-abd-Whitb.- 1,  B.  H.  Warwell,  Dover,    he.  Miss  R.  Befcta,  Dover. 

Aht  othbe  Vabxbtt.— 1,  Withheld.   9,  W.  Finn.  Canterbury  (Slate  Cojpsr> 

LoKo-HAiBBD.— YTAite.— 1.  Mrs.  W.  Jacob.  9,  Miss  Hales.  Canterbarv.  BMC*> 
— land ^. Mrs. Gamhlin, Dover,   .dny otik«r «aH«fy .—1  end 8, Mss Hales. 

KiTTBBS.— 1}  MisB  £.  Long,  Sbepherdswell.  9,  H.  Pankhurst  8,  Mrs.  L. 
Pain. 

Judges.— PottZ^ry ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  London.    Pigeons ; 
Mr.  Eaqnilant,  Brixton.    Cats :  Mr.  G.  Billet,  Soathampton. 


BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SOCIETY  AND 
SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION. 

The  nsnal  Conncil  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
25th  alt.  at  the  White  Lion  Hotel,  Bristol,  nnder  the  presidency 
of  B.  S.  Drewe,  Esq.  The  following  new  members  wew 
declared  to  be  duly  elected :— Messrs.  J.  Borlase  Bolitho,  Pen- 
zance; Charles  a.  Prideanx  Brune,  Prideaox  Castle,  PacUtow; 
William  Berry,  Honndiscombe,  Plymonth;  Bexiiamin  Edglog- 
ton,  S,  Doke  Steeet,  London;  W.  H.  Walrond,  New  Coon, 
Exeter.  . 

A  commonioation  was  read  from  the  Mayor  and  citizens  « 
Bristol,  in  public  meeting  assembled,  InvltinR  the  Soc^®^.  ^ 
hold  its  meeting  there  in  1874 ;  and  on  the  nnderstanding  tfiM 
the  Local  Committee  wen  prepared  to  comply  with  the  Social  * 
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usual  conditions^  a  Committoe  wag  appointed  to  visit  Bristol  on 
the  22ud  of  Apnl  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  sites  and  oomplet- 
ing  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Mr.  Henry  Middleton,  of  Gntteslowe,  Oxford,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Jndges'  Selection  Committee,  vice  Mr.  John 
Gray,  deceased.  Mr.  H.  G.  Moysey  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Fioance  and  Show  Yard  Receipts  Committee. 

The  meeting  for  the  present  year  is  to  be  held  at  Plymouth 
on  the  2nd  of  June.  The  poultry  and  Pigeon  prizes  are  good, 
as  usual.  There  are  seven  £o  silver  cups,  and  sixty  classes  with 
prizes  varying  from  £3  to  10». 

TRIMMING. 

We  are  most  of  us,  I  presume,  in  all  the  throes  of  chicken- 
hazard,  and  though  we  may  not  dabble  with  the  dice,  we  are 
possibly  scanning  the  chanoes  of  our  scarcely  fledged,  aye,  per- 
naps  unhatched,  asi>irant8  for  honours.  It  seems  to  me,  then, 
a  fair  time  for  mooting  the  question,  Is  there  such  a  thing  as 
honest  legitimate  trimming?  In  asking  this  I  appeal  to  exhi- 
bitors generally,  but  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  our  two  foremost  Judges,  to  whom  we  are  all  so  much 
indebted,  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Teebay.  The  latter  I  met  a  few 
weeks  since,  and  in  a  few  minutes  of  hurried  conversation  I 
fancied  I  understood  him  to  say  that  in  a  young  growing  bird 
he  would  overlook  almost  any  attempt  to  cure  deformity.  I 
hope  I  have  not  mis-stated  his  ideas,  but  this  was  the  impression 
I  formed.  I  have  somewhat  entered  on  this  subject  in  the 
chapter  on  diseases  in  Mr.  L.  Wright's  new  book  now  publishing, 
but  I  should  very  much  like  to  have,  if  possible,  some  definite 
rules  on  the  matter.  These  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  in  our  poultry  journals.  Disguise  the  fact  as 
we  may,  it  is  undoubted  that  trimming,  painting,  and  decorating 
do  go  on  in  spite  of  detection.  Some  of  this  is  certainly  winked 
at,  nay,  demanded  by  the  Judges — ^for  instance,  in  Spanish  and 
Gune.  This,  then.  I  presume  is  legitimate.  Perhaps  I  am 
justified  in  adding  that  m  Hamburghs  the  oombs  are  nearly  in 
the  same  category.  Now,  if  these  practices  are  legitimate  and 
allowed  merely  to  improve  the  appearance  of  a  bird,  why  should 
not  others  be  ?  Would  not  rendering  definitely  stated  improve- 
ments legitimate,  increase  the  chances  of  the  nonest  exhibitors, 
who  now  often  compete  at  a  disadvantage  ? 

There  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  somto  step  of  this  kind. 
In  breeding,  the  sight  of  a  deformity  is  apt  to  cause  its  reap- 
pearance in  the  progeny,  and  often  in  an  aggravated  form. 
Take,  for  example,  a  sprig  on  a  Dorking  or  Spanish  comb,  small 
horns  in  a  Poland,  a  lopping  comb  in  a  Brahms,  or  a  sqairrel 
taU,  &c.  Certainly,  if  poultry  are  as  particular  about  their  ex- 
teriors a9  some  amongst  ourselves — and  they  undoubtedly  take 
no  small  pains  in  self -decoration,  though  they  have  no  glasses  to 
appeal  to — I  cannot  help  thinkixig  they  would  urge  the  removal 
of  deformities.  The  unfeathered  biped  does  unhesitatingly.  I 
hope  to  return  to  this  subject  in  a  week  or  two. — Josbpb  Hintom, 
Warmitut&r.  

MOTTLED  TUMBLERS. 

I  Av  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Ford  on  the  markings  of  this 
pretty  variety  of  Tumbler,  and  would  direct  all  fanciers  to  Mr. 
Wolstenholme's  life-size  portrait  of  this  bird,  which  is  marked 
not  only  on  the  shoulders  but  also  on  the  baoK.  The  draughts- 
man of  the  portrait  referred  to  is  one  of  the  old  school,  and  no 
doubt  had  bis  model  from  one  stiU  older,  or  from  an  old  and 
anthorised  strain  of  birds  of  the  first  points. 

The  markings  of  the  Pouter  have  never  been  allowed  to  be 
altered  for  the  sake  of  any  one's  fancy  or  for  anvparty  whim, 
neither  have  the  markings  of  any  one  of  the  Toys  proper : 
and  as  we  must  have  a  standard,  we  must  take  the  one  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  eaxlj  breeders  in  the  case  of  the  Mottled 
Tombler,  just  as  we  do  m  regard  to  all  other  birds  of  the  Pigeon 
family,  when  mongrels  are  adopted  as  pets  (and  there  are  too 
many),  then  everyone  to  his  own  taste  in  all  or  any  of  the  points. 
The  portrait  in  Eaton's  work  is,  I  understand,  a  reduced  copy  of 
that  to  which  I  refer.  Those  in  "Pigeons"  published  1867, 
which  no  one  can  look  to  as  an  authority,  are  but  an  attempt  at 
something  better  than  the  best,  representing  after  all  a  mere 
fancy  bird  of  polygenous  descent;  no  one  ever  saw  birds  so 
marked  except  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  one  who  shall  be 
nameless. 

Nearly  forty  ^ears  ago  I  called  on  a  breeder  of  the  bird  in 
question  in  Spitalfields,  an  old  man  and  an  enthusiast  in  this 
particular  variety.  I  remarked  on  one  bird  he  had,  marked  only 
on  the  shoulders ;  he  said,  "  Oh !  that's  wrong,  there  should  be 
a  mottled  band  from  shoulder  to  shoulder."  None  of  his  birds 
had  what  we  call  the  handkerchief  back  exactly — that  is,  a  solid 
patch  of  white  of  large  size  on  the  back,  but  the  markings  on  the 
back  though  mottled  certainly  described  the  letter  Y.  This 
strain  of  birds  had  been  in  possession  of  the  family  for  some 
generations  I  was  told,  and  I  was  led  to  believe  they  were,  with 
one  exception,  up  to  the  standard  in  markings,  &c.  l^ey  were  all 
Black  Mottles.    Let  anyone  examine  the  life-sized  portrait  re- 


ferred to,  and  he  will  find  the  letter  Y  described  in  spots  or 
mottling.  Were  we  to  alter  the  markings  of  such  a  bird  as  tha 
"  Mottled  "  Tumbler,  we  must  then  alter  the  name  of  the  variety^ 
as  it  would  become  something  else  than  "Mottled,"  as  it  has 
been  and  as  it  is  now  known.  Certainly  this  bird  is  apt  at  times 
to  breed  with  too  much  white,  hence  the  great  labour  and 
watching  required  to  keep  true  to  the  standard,  and  this  is 
what  makes  this  bird,  in  conmion  with  all  high-class  Pigeons,  so 
scarce  and  so  well  worth  its  price.— J.  Huie. 


POUTERS. 


Mb.  Uiolxy,  in  his  complaint  published  in  your  issue  of  the 
20th  March,  asks  what  are  the  points  by  which  to  judge  Pouters. 
They  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  go  over 
them ;  but  different  judges  have  different  ideas  of  what  is  best, 
and  a  lot  of  birds  wiiioh  did  not  contain  some  superexoellent 
specimens  would  not  be  judged  twice  alike,  I  believe.  Mr. 
Kidley  refers  to  the  late  Glasgow  Show.  The  Pouters  the^re 
were  really  good,  and  I  do  not  think  that  while  they  were  being 
shown  such  another  lot  could  have  been  collected  together  from 
all  over  the  country,  but  whether  they  were  well  judged  or  not 
is  another  question.  I  have  already  written  a  critique  on  some 
of  them,  which  was  published  in  the  Field  of  February  1st,  and 
in  it  I  gave  my  opinion,  which  coincided  with  that  of  nearly  all 
others  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  during  the  Show,  ef  the 
judging  or  rather  misjudging  of  many  of  the  classes.  Making 
every  allowance  for  diiierence  of  opinion,  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  exhibitors  will  not  go,  and  the  result  will  be  that  many 
of  the  finest  collections  of  Pouters  will  retire  into  private  life 
if,  when  beaten,  they  are  beaten  not  on  their  merits,  but — other- 
wise. Two  things  are  necessary  in  a  judge,  and  one  of  them 
only  will  not  do,  they  must  be  combined  in  him.  He  must 
have  complete  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  exhibitors  that  he  will  make  his  awards  without 
fear  or  favour.  When  there  is  only  one  class  for  Pouters  at  a 
show.  Whites  must,  of  course,  be  shown  with  Pieds,  but  no 
good  judge  would  place  a  White  before  a  Pied  unless  very  strike 
ingly  superior.  There  is  little  to  attend  to  in  breeding  Whites 
compared  to  what  there  is  in  breeding  Pieds.  Two  Wiiites  ii 
not  splash-bred  may  be  relied  on  to  breed  nothing  but  Whites. 
With  Pieds,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  is,  first  to  produce 
in  addition  to  all  other  properties,  a  really  good  Black,  Blue. 
Bed.  or  YeUow,  and  then  to  dispose  on  the  colour  the  beautiful 
markings  of  the  Pouter  as  they  ought  to  be.  To  do  so  has 
formed  the  pursuit  and  been  the  pleasure  in  sjpare  time  of  many 
a  fancier;  and  after  forty  or  fifty  years  at  it  in  some  cases,  not 
one  has  been  able  to  look  back  and  say  he  ever  bred  a  perfect 
bird,  although  he  may  remember  some  within  an  ac^  of  it. — 
Baldpate.  

TO  COLUMBARIAN    SOCIETIES.  * 

• 

Thb  challenge  issued  by  the  Northern  Counties  Columbarian 
Society  (Manchester)  to  the  National  Peristeronic  Society  Q^on- 
don^  not  having  been  accepted,  the  Northern  Ooxmties  Colum- 
barian Society  are  willing  and  anxious  to  challenge,  or  accept  a 
challenge,  from  any  Columbarian  or  Peristeronic  Society  in 
England  for  a  friendlv  competition,  the  rules  and  classes  for 
such  to  be  arranged  by  the  Sub-Committees. — ^Ebnzbt  E.  M. 
BoTps,  President  N.  C.  O.  Society, 


CAN  A  CANARY'S  COLOUR  BE  INFLUENCED 

BY  ITS  FOOD? 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Bemrose's  remarks  that  he  attributes 
the  high  colour  in  his  birds  to  his  mode  of  feeding,  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  for  one  have  no  faith  in  such  a  theory.  I  am  an  "old 
stager"  in  the  **  fancy,"  and  have  tried  lots  of  experiments,  and 
have  used  all  the  ingredients  and  compounds  recommended  for 
imparting  colour,  but,  as  I  had  expected,  with  no  satisfactory  re- 
sult. In  my  opinion  the  theory  is  totally  illusory.  If  good  blood, 
careful  moulting,  and  keeping  your  birds  in  blooming  health 
will  not  produce  show  birds,  depend  upon  it  marigold,  saffron, 
&c.,  never  will.  I  wish  it  distinctly  to  be  understood  that  I  do 
not  in  any  form,  either  by  word,  thought,  or  action,  impute  any 
improper  motives  to  that  gentleman.  I  merelv  differ  with  his 
theory.  Indeed,  I  regret  very  much  that  bis  birds  were  passed 
by,  as  I  understand,  without  being  submitted  to  ^e  crucial  test: 
for  if  the  birds  were  so  superior  to  any  others  in  colour,  and 
genuine  withal,  it  is  a  most  undoubted  hardship  that  thay 
should  have  been  left  in  the  oold.  I  think  it  would  be  mora 
satisfactory  both  to  judges  and  exhibitors  that  all  birds  suspected 
of  being  artificially  coloured  should  be  tested  by  some  experi- 
enced cnemist,  and  not  by  any  individual  judge  or  otherwise,  who 
has  no  more  knowledge  of  the  chemical  test  he  is  applying  than 
the  poor  unoffending  specimen  under  operation  has  of  hiin.-~A 
LovBB  or  Justice  and  Fair  Plat. 

[We  have  omitted  all  our  correspondent's  notes  on  the  CheU 
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tenliam  bird-stftining,  only  becanse  he  never  has  seen  the 
correenondence  npon  which  alone  a  jadgment  can  be  correctly 
ionnea. — ^Ens.]  

USEFUL  FORMULiE   FOR  CEMENTS. 

A  GOOD  rabber  cement  may  be  prepared  by  disBolving  one 
part  indiambber  in  two  parts  linseed  oil,  and  adding  to  the 
solution  a  sofficient  quantity  of  bole,  say  about  three  parts. 

For  amber  and  tortoiseshell.  a  cement  is  made  by  mixing  to- 
gether equal  parts  of  mastic  and  linseed  oil,  and  warming  gently. 
This  cement  should  be  used  warm. 

To  unite  wood  to  wood,  a  thick  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol 
may  be  used.  It  is  well  to  put  a  piece  of  fine  gauze  or  crape 
between  the  broken  surfaces  of  wood,  and  then  press  them 
tightly  together  until  the  cement  becomes  perfectly  firm.  An- 
other good,  durable  cement  for  woodwork  is  made  oy  fusing  to- 
f  ether  shellac,  mastic,  and  common  turpentine,  and  adding  some 
roken  isinglass. 

For  attaching  small  objects  to  anything  turned,  a  mixture  of 
oolophonium,  turpentine,  and  yellow  wax,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  pulverisea  sealine-wax,  answers  nicely.  The  ^cement 
sets  quickly  and  holds  weu. 

To  fasten  knives  and  forks  in  silver  handles,  we  may  use  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  melted  black  pitch,  and  one  part  of  fine 
brickdust.  It  must  be  used  warm.-^Joumal  of  Applied  Che- 
mUtry  as  quoted  in  Englith  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science.) 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Poultry  Judokb  (Freedom). — Qlrlng  70a  credit  for  friendly  feeling,  ftnd 
kaTing  no  reason  to  differ  from  yoor  opii^n,  we  moBt  decline  inserting  your 
letter. 

Falxibk  Poitltbt  Show  (D.  ^  J.  IbbeUon).-~Aa  the  Urd  wm  claimed  at 
the  Show,  and  70a  have  the  Secretary's  letter,  glre  him  notice  that  .U  he  does 
not  remit  70a  the  mone7  hj  return  oif  Poet  70a  will  diroet  7oar  eolieitor  to 
sne  htm  in  the  Ooonty  Goort.  Ae  the  Show  was  last  November,  there  can  be 
no  good  plea  for  more  delay. 

70WX.S  roB  Eoa-paoDuciMO  (M,  I.  M.). — ^Polleta  of  the  Oolden-apangled 
Hamboxgh  and  Spanish  rarietiea.    No  cock  is  needed. 

Pulling  ottt  Stukps  or  Bboxxr  Fcathshs— ILkiza  and  BaAR  as 
Food  (Beginner).— XJrHwB  the  stamp  of  a  broken  feather  is  drawn  out  it  will 
not  be  replaced  till  the  monlting  season.  If  it  is  desired  that  birds  wKh  cut 
wings  shoold  be  enabled  to  fly,  u  is  always  reckoned  that  they  will  be  able  to 
do  lo  six  weeks  after  the  stamps  are  withdrawn,  bat  the  feathers  are  not 
positiTely  adult  in  strength  and  quality  tUl  after  two  monthw.  The  tail 
leathers  are  longer  in  growing  than  any  others,  and  it  will  reqaire  three 
months  to  grow  a  good  tail.  It  is  always  an  effort  to  grow  feathers  oat  of 
season.  If  they  be  palled  out  two  or  three  times  In  soooession  they  will  at 
last  come  white.  Small  maise  Is  preferable  for  Bantams.  The  chief  object 
in  giving  it  is  to  cheat  the  small  birds,  bat  if  you  enuh  it  you  prepare  it  for 
them.  Bran  does  not  induce  laying,  nor  is  it  good  for  fowls  in  any  way. 
Either  Doves  or  Pigeons  will  do  with  the  Pigeons.  They  must  have  a  box  for 
a  nest  pat  op  against  the  wall,  and  be  supplied  with  perahes. 

HsN-ooQPS  (E.  B.).— There  should  be  no  wire  for  hens  or  chickens.  We 
give  a  rough  sketch ;  the  bars  should  be  round,  and  S  inches  apart.    It  should 
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be  shaped  like  the  outline.  It  should  have  bars  in  front,  roujid,  and  S  inches 
apart.  These  bars  should  lift  in  three  places,  so  as  to  allow  chickens  to  go  in 
and  out  without  efl^. 

Vabious  (C.  A.  J.).— Ton  have  chosen  the  wrong  time  of  year  for  cheap 
fowls-  No  one  has  any  now  but  his  breeding  stock.  You  can  keep  the  num- 
ber of  Brahmas  you  mention  in  the  space  if  yon  will  supply  them  with  what 
they  need.  A  turf  of  grass  now  and  then^will  not  be  enough ;  they  must 
have  it  dally. 

FouLTBT  Elsphaktiasxs  (R.  A.  £.).— Your  fowls  have  the  new  disease— 
poultry  elenhantiawts.  The  treatment  is  to  keep  the  legs  constantly  dressed 
with  oiL    we  do  not  know  the  origin  of  it,  bnt  we  have  not  found  it  f ataL 

Obabs  Sssds  ron  Pocltby  Bun  (An  Old  Bub»eriberU—Y<m  do  not  men- 
tion  the  quality  of  the  soil,  so  we  cannot  advise  yon.  Write  to  some  of  the 
seedsmen  who  advertlM  in  our  «>ftiw»*»«  as  specially  attending  to  grass  seeds; 
state  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  extenL    Thsy  will  advise  you. 

Foists  in  Show  Antwksps  {Edward  IT.).—"  Head  intelligent  anddlgnifiedk 
it  is  rather  oval'from  the  root  of  the  beak  to  the  back  of  the  head  and  well 
arched,  forming  also  an  arch  aeioes  the  syes,  thus  having  no  indentations 
whatever.  The  skull,  though  oval,  is  broad  and  rather  prondnent  from  the 
eye  to  the  root  of  the  beel,  which  eaases  the  ovsl-shaped  head.  The  beak 
short  and  thick,  with  proportionately  warted  nostrils,  slightly  rising  close  to 
the  head ;  the  under  maiMible  of  the  beak  with  the  exception  of  the  wart 
dionld  be  similar  in  formatioo  to  the  top  mandible,  possessing  a  small 
portion  of  homy  sabstanee,  as  the  leathered  skin  extends  within  an  ei^th  of 
an  Intdi  of  the  end  of  the  mandible,  which  uipears  quite  as  thick  as  the  top 
of  the  waited  mandibla.  The  sye  of  the  bird  expresaes  dignity  and  great  re- 
solatlon.  It  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  with  a  large  black  pupil,  and  it  should 
bs  eoflirelBd  with  a  lair  portion  of  lash,  rising  on  the  apper  pact,  so  as  to 


equal  the  height  of  the  centre  of  the  arched  head,  caosing  the  eye  to  be  very 
prominent  and  conspienons.  In  carriage  this  bird  eqoids  any  of  the  other 
varieties.  It  stands  High,  is  wedge-shaped,  and  quite  clear  of  any  aaperflaooa 
feathers  near  the  legs.  It  has  a  most  graceful  neck,  moderately  arched  bdow 
the  head,  and  possesses  a  very  broad  chest,  enveloped  by  the  powerful  batfea 
of  its  wings,  which  have  strong,  broad,  and  long  flights,  the  longest  of  which 
reach  to  the  and  of  the  talL  Colours  preferr^  Silver  Dun,  Blue,  and  Blue 
Chequered,  and  Bed  Chequered."  We  have  reprinted  the  above  from  the  Bir- 
mingham Columbarian  Society's  article  in  our  number  for  February  17th,  1870. 
What  Tumblkrs  ask  thk  best  Hioh  FlybbA  ?  (OtUaca), — From  thirty 
years'  experience  we  say  Baldheads. 

KETKOBOLOaiCAL  OBSEB7ATI0N8, 

Oamdui  SQUAai,  London. 

Lat.  BV  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0''  8'  0*  Vf. ;  Altitude  111  f set. 


DATS. 

A.K. 

IM  TBS  Day. 

187S. 
March 

•hi. 

Inches. 

80.178 
80.U47 

B0.U.9 
89.987 
89.798 
89.96D 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

BadlaUoo 
TemparaMre 

i 

P3 

April. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max.  Mln 

In         On 
son.    grass 

We.  26 
Th.  S7 
Fn.  88 
Sat.S9 
Sun  80 
Mo.  81 
Tn.    1 

47.0 
8d.8 
6t.t 
47.8 
40.6 

89.8 
444 

89.8 
48.6 
46.8 
44.8 

4S.1 

N.E. 

M.B. 
N£. 

N. 

NE. 

N.K. 

W. 

deg. 
48.i 
49.9 
442 
447 
448 
46J 
48.1 

W9 
6i.7 
61.6 
61.8 
6U 
652 
68.5 

607 

deg. 
832 
860 
806 

86.6 
88.8 
464) 
42.4 

deg. 
97  8 
998 

1  Ul 
89  6 
99J 
61J» 
9i6 

deg. 
S28 
83.1 
Sl.l 
850 
8S.5 
41 « 
87.2 

8i9 

la. 

0.177 
0  012 

Means 

29.983 

41.9 

« 

4L7 

888 

9Li 

aiM 

BEMABKS. 
26bh.— Very  fine  early;  rather  dark  between  8  and  9  A.ai.,  then  floe  for  the 

remainder  of  the  day. 
27th.— Foggy  morning,  but  soon  cleared  off,  and  a  most  brilliant  day  and 

night  followed. 
28th.— Bather  hazy  early,  but  afterwards  a  flue  spring-like  day. 
29th.— Very  haxy  early  and  till  noon,  afterwards  very  flno  all  day. 
30th.— Fine  morning,  clouded  over  about  2  p.k.  ;  large  drops  of  rain  between 

0  and  7;  heavy  rain  in  the  evening. 
aist— Very  hasy  but  warm  morning;  heavy  shower  about  1  PJf.,  bat  not  of 

long  duration ;  flne  evening. 
April  1st.— A  very  floe  day,  rather  mora  air  than  then  was  yesterdsy. 

Temuerature  has  again  risen  slightly,  and  the  week  has  been  a  very  floa 
one,  misty  mornings  giring  way  to  bright  sonny  days.— O.  J.  Skmo-ss. 

OOYZNT  OABDSN  MABKBT.  -Apbil  S. 
Ijcportatiors  have  largely  incnased  during  the  past  week,  chiefly  eonti- 
nental,  and  among  them  we  notice  Kidney  Beans,  Artichokei,  youug  OArrota, 
young  Tomips,  Asparagus,  Potatoes,  and  Cauliflower;  the  latter  is  also 
coming  very  good  from  Jersey  and  the  West  of  England,  bnt  only  in  in^H 
quantities  compared  with  the  Comiih  BroccolL    Hothouse  Orapos  and  Straw*- 
benries  sufllcient  for  the  trade ;  but  En^sh  Pines  are  vei7  pour  iadMd,  and' 
have  been  for  same  time  when  compared  with  thoae  grown  at  Bt.  Michael's. 


VBUCT. 


Apples i  siere 

Apricots dos. 

Cherries per  lb. 

Chesmuts bushel 

Oumtnts i  sieve 

Black do. 

Figs dos. 

FUoerU lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Ooosebenries quart 

Qrapee,  hothoose lb. 

Lemons ylOO 

Melons 


s.  d.  s.  d. ! 
8  Oto6  0  • 
0     0 


0 

0 

12 

0 
0 

u 

0 

s 

0 
16 

s 

0 


s. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

80 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
10 
10 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
V 
0 
0 
0 


Mulberries ^Ib. 

Neotarints dos. 

Oranges Yi*M 

Peaches dos. 

PearSpkitchen dOA. 

dessert dus. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums 4  sieve 

Quinoes dos. 

iuwpberries lb. 

Strawberries   koa. 

Walnuts basbiil 

ditto tritfa 


TZOSTABLB8. 


Arttchokes dos.  8 

Asparagus imoo  6 

French  16 

Beans,  Kidney ^100  2 

Beet,  Bed dos.  1 

Broccoli bundle  0 

Cabbage  dos.  1 

Capaioams..........ViuO  0 

Carrots bunch  0 

Cauliflower dos.  § 

Celery bcudle  1 

Coiewurts,.  dos.  bunches  2 

Cucumbers eaca  l 

piokung dos.  0 

Endive dos.  2 

Fennel bunch  0 

Oarllc lb.  0 

uerba bunch  0 

Borseradijib bundle  8 

l^eeks. .••..... .....bnaoh  0 

Lettuoe dos  i 


'.  s.  d. 
Oto6  0 
0  10 
80 
8 


0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
6 
0 
• 
6 
0 
0 
0 
8 
f 
8 
0 
2 
0 


8 

1 

1 
0 
0 
f 

2 
4 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
2 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  a  Crass.. punnet 
Omona ^  busbal 

pickling quart 

Paniey  p«r  dos.  buuubee 

Pannips dos. 

Peas  •..•..••••.....  .qnari 

Potatoes bttsliel 

Kidney do. 

Bound do. 

Badishes..  4o«.  bunehMi 

Kbttbarb bundle 

Balsafy v  bundle 

Savoys dus. 

ttcorAonera....  ip  bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

ShalloU lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes dua. 

Tum4»s bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 


s.d. 

s.^. 

u    tftoO   w 

0    0 

0  • 

4    0 

IJ  0 

0    0 

0  u 

1    0 

i  0 

6    0 

18    0 

6    0 

10   u 

U    V 

0  e 

0    U 

0  0 

0    0 

0  0 

i    0 

9  « 

ii    u 

•j  u 

2    tf 

t  a 

i.  d. 

a.d 

e    0to2    tf 

0    a 

0  0 

8    0 

6   u 

u    S 

0   0 

0    U 

4   0 

u    2 

1   0 

6    0 

10    If 

6    U 

8    • 

u    U 

u   0 

0    u 

0    U 

1    0 

1    f 

0    8 

1    u 

1     U 

1    6 

2    0 

8    0 

1    0 

1    « 

1    « 

S    tf 

U    8 

0    0 

s    • 

6    0 

0    0 

U    0 

e  8 

W    U 

0  u 

0    0 

'POULTBY  MABEET.— Apbo.  S. 

PaiCBS  ara  very  high,  and  goods  aro  scarce.  We  aro  psying  the  penalty  of 
two  months'  bad  weather.  We  may  expect  the  preeent  prices  to  last  a  short 
time  longer,  until  the  young  things  ara  laige  enou^  to  kilL 


Large  Fowls f 

Smaller  ditto 6 

ChiekeDC 4 

OosUngs  7 

Ouinea  Fowls  S 

Dncklings  8 


d.      a.d. 

0  to  6    6 

Pheasan's  

s.  d.      a.d. 

0    0  to  0    0 

0       6    0 
0       4    6 

0       7    6 

Partridges  

Haree    

Babbits    

0    0        U    9 

0    0        U    tt 

16        If 

0       4    i 

Wild  ditto   

US        0  Is 

6       6   ( 

KigeoBB 

0    9        019 

April  lOi  IgTS.  ] 
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RAISING   HALF-HARDY   ANNUALS    AND 
PERENNIALS  FROM  SEED. 

;  T  has  long  been  enstomary  with  me  at  this 
season  to  prepare  a  slight  hotbed  in  order  to 
raise  certain  flowers  and  vegetables  from 
seed,  and  as  the  plan  has  invariably  proved 
Buccessfu],  it  appears  desirable  to  call  timely 
attention  to  it.  A  very  slight  degree  of  bot- 
tom heat  being  snfficient  for  tms  purpose, 
no  very  elaborate  preparation  of  the  mate- 
rials is  necessary.  A  heap  of  fresh  leaves, 
dung,  or  tan,  about  a  yard  hi^h,  ailer  it  is 
levelled  and  well  trampled,  answers  admirably.  Upon 
some  such  bed  are  placed  rough  wooden  frames,  formed 
by  nailing  four  equsd-sized  9-inch  boards  together  so  as 
to  make  an  oblong,  and  in  it  is  placed  a  depth  of  about 
6  inches  of  rich,  nne,  sandy  soil,  which  is  levelled  and 
pressed  tolerably  firm  with  a  spade.  The  seeds  are  then 
sown  in  shallow  drills,  and  protected  from  inclement 
weather  by  means  of  coverings  similar  to  those  described 
at  page  243.  In  addition  to  the  simpHcity  and  safety  of 
this  plan,  it  affords  to  the  young  plants  the  important 
advantage  of  the  fullest  exposure  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions to  the  beneficial  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  which 
tends  materially  to  promote  such  rude  health  and  sturdy 
growth  as  to  be  the  certain  forerunners  of  the  fullest 
development  of  form  and  productiveness. 

Too  frequently  the  seeds  of  plants  of  the  classes  to 
which  I  allude  are  sown  in  pots,  where  they  are  suffered 
to  remain  till  the  crowded  growth  becomes  drawn  and 
sickly  before  time  is  found  to  afford  it  more  space  and 
nourishment.  Such  treatment  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently 
the  result  of  limited  space  than  any  other  cause,  and  it 
is  precisely  to  such  cases  that  these  notes  more  particularly 
apply.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  aim  is  only  to  provide 
sufficient  bottom  heat  to  cause  the  seed  to  vegetate  quickly, 
and  the  plants  to  make  that  vigorous  growth  in  the 
earliest  stages  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  secure. 

Of  vegetables  there  are  few  requiring  so  much  cora ; 
Cauliflower,  early  winter  Broccoli,  Early  Ulm  Savoy, 
Leeks  when  wanted  very  early  or  fine.  Little  Pixie  Cab- 
bage, and  some  Lettuces  are  about  all  I  have  ever  afforded 
a  few  drills  for,  and  the  sole  reason  for  doing  so  is  the 
certainty  which  the  method  affords  of  having  a  supply 
of  plants  in  good  time,  and  secure  from  the  ravages  of 
most  garden  pests.  Of  flower  seeds,  all  the  very  nume- 
rous kinds  of  half-hardy  annuals  and  perennials  may  be 
raised  in  this  manner  with  much  advantage  to  the  plants, 
for  the  reasons  already  shown,  and  to  those  having  the 
care  of  them,  from  the  economy  of  space  and  facility  of 
culture  which  it  affords. — Edward  Luckhubst, 


A  SELECTION    OP   PLANTS   FOR    THE  WALLS 

AND  ROOFS  OF  GLASS  HOUSES.— No.  2. 

JB^brothamnus  elegans. — A  greenhouse  plant  of  con- 
siderable merit  both  as  a  pillar  plant  and  for  the  rafters 
of  medium-sized  as  well  as  large  houses.    It  is  of  vigor- 
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OU8  growth  and  blooms  freely ;  the  best  of  the  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the  current  year's 
powth.  The  gross  shoots  of  the  previous  year,  if  shortened 
m  the  spring,  throw  flowers  from  nearly  every  joint,  but 
these  are  small  compared  to  the  former.  The  plant  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  fruit,  and  should  receive  encourage- 
ment to  do  so  more  freely,  as  the  fruit  is  very  ornamental 
and  lasts  a  long  time  in  beauty.  The  flowers  when  cut 
are  not  great  favourites  in  vases,  as  they  soon  drop. 
.  Lapageria  rosea. — This  plant  is  one  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  excellence,  and  is  quite  at  home  when  trained 
under  the  roof  of  a  house,  where  it  will,  when  established, 
cover  an  immense  space.  For  clothing  a  wall  it  is  also 
useful,  but  its  flowers  are  not  then  seen  to  such  advantage. 
It  is  herbaceous,  and  throws  up  its  shoots  from  the  crown, 
like  Asparagus.  Their  appearance  should  be  carefully 
looked  for,  as  slugs  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  will  soon 
ruin  the  progress  of  a  plant.    It  is  an  evergreen. 

There  is  a  variety  called  albiflora  (or  white-flowered) 
which  is  a  very  suitable  companion  to  the  former,  al- 
though at  one  time  it  was  not  received  very  favourably, 
owing  to  shyness  of  flowering,  but  since  its  culture  has 
been  better  understood  all  doubts  as  to  its  merits  have 
been  dispelled,  and  it  is  becoming  as  popular  as  its  fellow 
variety.  Last  September  the  Messrs.  Yeitch  had  a  mag* 
nificent  specimen  of  it  in  full  bloom  in  the  glass-covered 
way  leading  to  the  tree  fernery  of  their  nursery.    This 

Slant  had  many  admirers,  as  it  appeared  to  have  as  free- 
owering  qualities  as  the  older  variety  grown  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions. 

Jasminum  odoratiasiw/um. — This  is  a  pretty  plant  for 
pillars  or  rafters,  and  its  flowers  are  white  and  plentifully 
produced  in  summer.  They  are  sweet-scented,  and  are 
frequently  used  with  considerable  effect  in  vases.  It  is 
hardier  than  some  greenhouse  climbers,  and  is  evergreen. 

Ficus  repens, — This  is  a  creeping-stemmed  plant,  and 
attaches  itself  very  closely  to  walls  and  woodwork.  For 
the  former  it  is  particularly  suitable,  and  grows  more 
freely  than  on  the  latter,  as  the  wall  retains  more  mois- 
ture. The  plant  has  proved  itself  to  be  hardier  than  was 
thought  years  ago,  it  being  now  introduced  freely  into 
warm  greenhouses  and  conservatories,  and  thrives  there 
very  satisfactorily.  Very  litt.e  rooting  space  is  needed  aa 
compared  to  many  other  plants,  for  it  throws  out  root- 
lets at  almost  every  joint.  Too  much  moisture  must  be 
guarded  against  with  these  cooler  temperatures,  other- 
wise the  foliage  will  be  apt  to  damp-off. 

Hoy  a  camosa, — Like  the  last  named,  this  plant  does* 
not  require  much  rooting  space,  but  it  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  walls  and  pillars.  It  produces  largish  foliage  of 
a  fleshy  nature,  witli  trusses  of  pinkish  waxy  flowers  in 
summer.  These  are  very  agreeably-scented,  and  as  the 
stalks  of  the  trusses  are  short,  they  will  when  used  for 
bouquets  or  vases  require  mounting  on  the  stem  of 
some  other  plant.  The  Hoy  a  delights  in  brick-rubbish, 
pounded  and  mixed  with  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  are 
situated. 

Heliotropium  corymhosum  and  two  or  three  other  sorts 
are  admirable  subjects  not  easily  surpassed  for  waUs, 
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piUara,  or  roofs.  They  are  plants  that  grow  freely  in  almost 
any  position,  and  if  the  branches  are  kept  regularly  tfainned- 
ont  or  shortened-baok  so  as  to  produce  yonng  growth,  they  will 
flower  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  They  produce  quantities 
of  hloom  for  cutting,  and  are  faTourites  with  ereryone.  With 
an  intermediate  temperature  th^  will  be  in  full  bloom  in 
February. 

Plumbago  eapensU, — This  plant  is  not  so  much  a  climber 
as  many,  nevertheless  it  will  cover  a  large  space  on  a  pillar, 
and  should  be  grown  for  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which,  being 
blue,  are  very  effective  in  whatever  way  they  are  used.  It  is  a 
^eenhouse  evergreen,  and  in  watering  requires  more  care  to  be 
exercised  than  is  necessaiy  for  many  plants,  and  as  a  rule  it 
kill  be  improved  by  using  more  peat  in  the  soil  than  I  have 
hamed  for  the  other  plants.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
tatremities  of  its  shoots,  in  large  clusters,  in  the  autumn,  or 
earlier. 

Camellioi, — Of  these  one  cannot  speak  too  highly  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers  and  foliage,  and  for  their  adaptability 
for  training  over  pillars  or  walls.  They  are  of  slow  growth 
compared  with  most  of  the  plants  I  have  named;  but  un- 
doubtedly the  best  way  to  get  a  good  plant,  as  well  as  fine 
Uoom  on  a  Camellia,  is  to  plant  it  out  rather  than  keep  it  in 
a  pot ;  they  do  not  like  too  much  sun,  but  require  plenty  of 
water  when  growing.  Camellias  are  less  used  for  this  mode 
of  training  tiian  they  ought  to  be,  for  they  are  beautiful  in 
every  way.  They  should  be  kept  veiy  clean  by  frequent  spong- 
ings  of  the  foliage. 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  most  popular  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  cUmbers,  I  will  turn  to  those  of  the  stove,  and 
my  selection  will  not  include  those  plants  that  require  bottom 
heat  for  their  successful  cultivation,  or  which  are  otherwise 
difficult  to  grow,  but  only  plants  that  can  be  grown  in  the 
ordinary  stove  to  be  met  with  in  the  generality  of  gardens.  One 
of  the  best  is 

Sf^p7ianoti«  ^on^tm^Za,  a  well-known  plant  of  unquestionable 
merit,  and  decidedly  superior  to  very  many  others  for  the 
beauty  of  its  white  waxy-looking  flowers  and  its  delightful  per- 
fume. A  suitable  soil  for  it  is  fibrous  loam  and  peat,  with 
good  leaf  mould  and  silver  sand  added.  It  flowers  freely  in 
spring,  and  requires  good  drainage  and  plenty  of  water  when 
growing ;  if  allowed  to  become  Arj  the  flower-trusses  turn  yel- 
low when  about  half  grown,  and  drop  off.  It  does  not  require 
so  much  rooting  space  as  some  plants,  but  if  it  is  not  curtailed 
in  this  respect  it  will  pay  for  all  pains  taken  with  it,  and  will 
oover  a  large  space. 

Olssus  discolor. — I  think  this  is  not  a  general  favourite, 
nevertheless  I  include  it,  because  at  times  it  is  remarkably 
handsome  in  the  foliage ;  it  does  not,  however,  last  so  veiy 
long,  for  when  the  foliage  arrives  at  a  certain  age  the  colour 
and  handsome  markings  die  away.  The  object  should  be  to 
encourage  fresh  growth.  It  has  a  scrambling  habit,  and  will 
do  good  service  against  a  wall,  or  up  the  pillars  or  rafters.  A 
soil  very  similar  to  that  for  the  Stephanotis  will  grow  it  well. 

Dioscorea  discolor. — This  is,  perhaps,  less  grown  than  it 
ought  to  be ;  its  foliage  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  cultivated  and  brought  in  for  use  at  any  par- 
ticular time  entitles  it  to  a  place.  It  is  a  tuberous-rooted  plant, 
and  my  mode  of  cultivation  is  to  pot  the  tubers  about  April, 
and  start  them  gently  in  heat.  When  the  shoots  make  their 
appearance  place  the  plants  where  they  are  to  give  effect,  and 
train  as  required.  Towards  autumn,  and  up  to  Christmas,  the 
foliage  will  remain  very  ornamental.  It  will  thrive  in  common 
soil. 

Hivina  humilis. — There  are  several  kinds  of  Bivina,  but 
hnmilis  is  one  of  the  beet.  It  is  a  stove  evergreen,  and  pro- 
duces a  profusion  of  rouge-coloured  berries,  which  are  its 
grandest  ornament.  The  common  method  is  to  grow  it  in 
small  pots,  which  answer  well  for  moving  about  for  house 
decoration  ;  but  when  planted  out  against  a  wall  or  any  other 
suitable  place  it  will  develope  itself  into  one  of  the  most 
attractive  plants  ever  seen ;  and  I  think  I  have  seen  in  one 
of  the  houses  at  Linton,  a  grand  plant  which  covers  a  space 
on  the  back  wall.  If  I  am  right,  perhaps  Mr.  Bobson  will 
oblige  us  with  some  particulars  as  to  its  cultivation,  for  it  is 
not  often  one  sees  such  a  magnificent  plant  of  this  Bivina, 
and  it  appears  to  be  nearly  always  in  fruit,  more  or  less.  Its 
flowers  are  insignificant. 

Passijiora  racemosa.—k  plant  remarkably  well  adapted  for 
training  in  any  position  where  space  can  be  allowed  it.  Its 
racemes  of  scarlet  flowers  are  its  great  attraction,  and  are 
Tory  useful  for  the  decoration  of  large  vases,  Aa,    There  are  ^ 


other  varieties,  snoh  as  quadrangularis,  Bellottii,  Bonapartei, 
and  many  more  of  this  genus  that  may  be  safely  set  down 
among  the  best  of  climbing  plants.  Th^  are  of  remarkably 
easy  culture,  and  their  blooming  is  of  long  duration.  They 
all  require  plenty  of  root  room  and  water  when  growing.  The 
main  point  in  their  training  is  to  keep  the  branches  well 
thinned  out  at  regular  intervids. 

Thunhergia  Harrisii. — I  think  I  have  written  of  this  before 
as  being  a  most  beautiful  and  desirable  plant  for  furnishing  a 
stove ;  its  lilac-coloured  Gloxinia-shaped  flowers,  and  ttie  dark 
green  foliage,  give  it  a  very  interesting  appearance.  I  have 
grown  it  in  two  or  three  different  mixtures  of  soils  with  sac- 
cess,  but  the  colour  of  the  flowers  appears  to  be  heightened  bry 
the  addition  of  cow  manure  to  some  turfy  loam  and  peat.  It 
lasts  in  bloom  a  long  time. 

Rondeletia  speciosa  is  sometimes  used  for  covering  waUs  or 
pillars,  and  though  not  so  showy  as  some,  it  is  worthy  of  a 
place.  It  is  an  evergreen,  shrub  of  easy  culture,  and  produces 
its  scarlet  flowers  in  trusses  plentifully  in  spring.  After 
flowering  keep  the  plant  growing,  and  it  will  increase  in  size 
considerably.  Give  it  a  season  of  rest  before  starting  it  into 
growth  again.  It  is  a  hardwooded  plant,  and  will  thrive  in 
peat,  loam,  charcoal,  and  sand. 

Ipomaa  Leariu — This  is  a  kind  of  Convolvulus,  and  is  a 
plant  of  great  beauty.  On  a  large  plant  the  flowers  expand 
by  hundreds ;  it  covers  a  wide  space  quickly.  The  proper  way 
to  treat  it  is  to  select  several  shoots,  according  to  the  space  to 
be  covered,  and  train  these  closely,  cutting  all  the  lateral  ones 
away.  They  wid  then  continue  to  grow  and  bloom  freely  with- 
out the  confusion  which  would  be  the  cenain  result  if  the 
laterals  were  retained.  It  ^ould  be  planted  at  the  warmest 
end  of  the  stove,  and  be  kept  dry  in  winter.  During  summer 
give  it  an  abundance  of  water,  and  occasionally  liquid  manure. 
The  soil  in  which  I  have  grown  it  consists  of  equal  quantities 
of  turfy  loam  and  decayed  dung.  It  is  not  an  evergreen  when 
treated  as  above  described.  There  are  several  other  Ipoms&as, 
such  as  HorsfallicB  (rose-coloured),  grandiflora  (white),  and 
others,  all  beautiful  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  uowaEB 
are  not  so  much  in  request  for  cutting,  as  they  soon  fade. 

Euphorbia  jacquiniaflora, — ^I  have  seen  this  plant  covering 
a  good  space  on  a  stone  wall,  and  was  told  that  it  had  been 
there  for  three  years ;  it  was  planted  in  a  narrow  border  of  a 
loamy  peaty  soU  and  sand.  After  flowering,  the  shoots  were 
pruned  back  to  different  lengths,  according  to  their  strength, 
and  after  a  rest  were  gradually  induced  to  make  fresh  growth. 
On  this  they  produced  magnificent  bloom  in  great  abxmdanee. 

Pergularia  odoratissima. — This  is  an  old-fashioned  plant 
but  little  grown.  It  has  no  claim  to  beauty ;  its  chief  qualitiee 
are  its  adaptability  for  covering  walls  rapidly  and  the  perfume 
of  its  flowers ;  these  are  of  a  dull  green  colour,  not  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  foliage,  but  they  are  freely  produced. 
The  plant  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  a  place,  though  not  so  useful 
for  cut  flowers  as  many,  for  I  believe  its  blooms  soon  drop.  It 
also  Ukes  a  soil  composed  of  loam  and  cow  dung  one  year  old, 
and  plenty  of  water  when  growing  freely.  It  is  an  evergreen 
of  a  rambling  habit. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  several  other  beautiful 
plants,  perhaps  more  noble  and  interesting  in  the  character  of 
flowering  than  some  I  have  named,  but  which  are  not  so  fre- 
quently employed  for  the  purposes  for  which  my  paper  has 
been  written,  because  they  are  grown  so  very  successfully  in 
pots,  and  are  often  to  be  met  with  as  prominent  plants  at  ex- 
hibitions. These  consist  of  Clerodendron  Thomsonie  and 
others,  as  well  as  Allamandas,  Bougainvilleas,  Dipladenias,^^. 

In  conclusion,  I  ought  to  remark  that,  however  oweful  one 
may  be  in  the  preparation  of  soils,  and  assigning  to  individual 
plants  the  best  possible  position  according  to  their  habits  and 
vigour  of  growUi,  I  must  remind  the  cultivator  of  the  great 
importance  there  is  to  be  attached  to  keeping  tibe  plants  free 
from  thrips,  red  spider^  and  aphis,  as  well  as  mealy  bug,  and  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  do  this ;  but  to  insure  success  with 
climbers,  as  well  as  all  plants  in  the  house,  it  must  be  done 
if  possible.  The  branches  and  shoots  should  be  regularly  and 
judiciously  thinned  out,  so  as  to  prevent  their  forming  a  maas 
of  wood,  and  then  hsving  to  cut  half  the  plant  away  to  dis- 
entangle them.  In  such  a  way  climbers  seldom  look  well,  and 
their  flowering  successfully  is  out  of  the  question,  while  the 
check  the  plants  receive  is  so  great  that  they  do  not  ihoroughfy 
recover  in  the  same  season. — Thouuls  Becobd. 


HioNOMETTB  CuLTUBE. — On  entering  a  vinery  a  few  di^s 
since  I  saw  hanging  from  the  back  wall,  about  8  feet  from  the 


Ap  i<i,iaui- 


JOUBNAL  or  BOBTIGUUlUSa  AMD  UOTl'A'jB  OAi^BHEB. 


floor,  vhat  I  thooght  to  Its  a  gnipendtd  pot  ol  Uignoostts, 
with,  I  Bhonld  b^,  froin  fifty  to  a  handred  aprays  ofbloom  oo 
it ;  bat  aeoDg  it  looked  annenaUy  giesn  and  hMlttay,  I  uked 
the  gardeoer  what  it  was  growing  in.  He  said,  "  Kothing  but 
Ut«  bhok  walL"  He  addtd,  "  Some  Mtd  wu  pat  on  ths  shelf 
to  di7,  and  aoBidentollj  ■  seed  dra^iad  into  a  arerioe  in  the 
waU,  and  thia  prodoced  a  healthy  plant"  It  wia  at  leait 
3  feet  in  diamettr,  and  it  had  been  growing  in  that  poution 
for  two  jatn,  with  only  the  moiEtare  from  the  faoose,  and  wu 
prodncing  blooma  all  the  time.  Certainly  I  never  «aw  a 
parallel  case,  and  I  think  it  may  be  snggeitiTB  in  groving  this 
plant  in  pots  generally. — 0.  Orpkt. 


PROTECTING  TIMBEB  TREES  FROM  HABBS. 
ToiBi  are  two  plana  of  filing  an  upright  framework  round 
trees  for  dafence  against  animals,  on©  very  neat  bat  coating 
mach  more  than  the  other,  and  the  first  plan  ia  to  take  uprights 
6  or  7  feet  long,  3  inches  wide,  and 
2  inches  thick,  as  mauy  as  will  go 

half-way  round  the  tree;  then  oat  I 

an   equal  number   of   oylindiioal 
wooden  atopa  2  inohef  long,  l^inoh 
in  diameter,  with   a  hole   bored 
throngh  the   centre.      Have  two 
holes  bored  through  each  of  the 
nprights,  at  6  inches  from  the  top 
and  bottom,  and  striog  them  al- 
ternately on  an   iron  wire   ons- 
eighth  ol  an  inch  thick,  as  in  the 
aocompanying  engraTing,  forming 
a,  sort  of  cradle.    Place  the  frame- 
work round  the  tree,  patting  a 
snfficient  number  of  upright!  and 
stops  OD  to  enclose  it  completely,  and  fasten  the  ends  of  the 
wire  together.     The  second  way  ig  mnch  cheaper  and  quite  as 
efFective: — Take  a  snfSoient  nnmber  of  waste  outside  slaba 
from  the  saw-mill,  range  them  round  the  tree,  and  ancirole 
the  whole  with  two  wires  u  above,  driving  two  small  staplea 
into  Moh  slab  at  the  top  and  bottom  where  the  wiiea  •noloee 
Uiwn.— J.  N.  P.,  of  XoTk. 


Mr.  BicBiBSi  having  read  the  notice  re  ercsd  to,  uid  tha 
ainutea  having  been  Kipioved, 

The  CHuauHaaid  (lookllg  towards  the  leaders  of  the  "Opp^ 
sition,"  who,  together,  occupied  seats  at  the  lelt  sido  of  the 
Cooncil-room),  T  will  now  call  upon  same  gentleman  Lo  move  tu 
ttiis  matter. 

Sic  AuKED  8lju>e  said  that  as  other  gentlemen  ware  com- 
mitted to  the  statement  he  was  about  to  uptake,  ha  luii  put  it 
down  in  writing.  lb  waa  a  short  atatement  explaining  to  the 
meeting  the  reasons  why  that  meeting  had  been  summoiieit. 
Sir  Alfred  then  read  hi*  statemeul  as  follows :— On  behalf  of 
lummoned  this  meeting  1  beg  to  offer  the  foUowiug 
wbii;h  inducsu  us  to  coll  this  meeting 
!r  one  is  called.  You  will  remember 
that  at  the  last  meeting  on  the  2lJth  of  March  a  b;e-law  made  by 
the  Council  was  confirmed  by  us,  by  w""'"'    " 


explanation  of  the  n 


empowered  to  fill  op  vacancies  in  their  body  between  ti 
meetings,  provided  it  waa  leas  than  half  th 
the  FeBow 


ROYAL  HOHTICUrmjRAL  SOCIETY. 

ApKIL   iTH. 

Iiiai  Friday  Special  General  Meetings  of  the  Boyol  Hoitloul- 
toral  Society  were  held  in  the  Oounoil-ioam,  Sooth  Kanaington, 
at  half-past  two  and  three  o'clock  respeotively.  The  tiist  meet- 
ing was  convened  In  order  that  the  Fellows  shonld  recomdlend 
new  members  of  Council,  whom  the  old  Council  retiring  "  in 
Mctione  "  would  be  aiked  to  nominate  bb  their  suooesaors ;  and 
the  second,  or  thisB-o'oloak  meeting — In  reality  that  sum- 
moned at  the  last  Special  Meeting — was,  as  explained  in  the 
remarkfl  ol  Sir  Alfred    Slade   reported  below,  to  eleot  a  new 


,  . ,  J.  at  the  previous  meeting,  pleaded  the 

wealcness  of  bis  voice  ai  an  apology  for  not  presiding  over  the 
meeting.  Tbe  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  on  the  two  pee- 
viona  occaaioos,  when  the  relations  between  the  Bxhibitlon 
Commisioners,  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and  the  "  Opposition" 
were  debated,  but  the  diBCUSsions  were  perhaps  more  sharp  and 
the  expression  of  feeling  warmer  than  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Society  held  since  the  annual  one  in  Febroa^  last.  Amongst 
those  present  were  Viscomit  Baiy,  M.F.,  Lord  StrathmoTe,  Sir 
Coutla  Lindsay, Bart.,  Sir  Alfred  Slade,  Bart.,  Major-General  Sir 
C.  Daubeney,  K.CB.,  Mr.  Hardoastle,  M.P.,  Mr.  W,A.  Lindsay, 
Mr.  H.  Bohn,  Dr.  Masters,  Mr.  Q,  F.  Wilson,  Mr.  J.  P.  Redman, 
Mr.  PownaU,  Mr.  W.  Haaghton,  Mr.  W.  Panl,  Mr.  B.  Fortune, 
Hr.  James  Piaser,  Mr.  Thomas  Mooie,  Mi.  Charles  Tuiaer,  Dr. 
Denny,  Dr.  Kellock,  Mr.  Robert  Warner,  Ik. 

Amongst  the  members  of  Conncll  sapporting  the  noble  Chair- 
man were  Major  Tievor-CUrk,  Mr.  Orote,  Mr.  W.  Wilson  Sann- 
den.  Mr.  Marahall,  and  Major-General  Soott  (Secretary). 

The  CiUiBUAN  (at  half-post  two  o'clock,  after  some  httle  delay 
in  opening  the  proceedings]  said  the  minutes  bad  been  sent  for, 
and,  when  tbe  Assistant- Secretary  returned  with  them,  they 
would  be  read,  and  the  proceedings  be  commenced. 

The  AsiisTisT-SicaETifiY  (Mr.  Richards)  read  the  remniltion 
and  notice  as  published  in  (he  Timet  of  March  ^th  calling  the 
present  meeting. 

The  CHAiBiuit. — That  ix  the  iwtioe  oonvening  the  first  meet- 
'  'o  be  held  at  half-past  two  o'clock.  The  Assistant- Secretary 
~  ~w  read  you  the  notice  convening  the  last  meeting. 


K 


I,   provided  It  waa  leas  than  hal/  their  d  ... 

—  --  general  meeting  were  empowered  to  fill  up  the 
•ikuuiuio  u  lut,  nnmber  of  the  Council  roBigning  was  more  than 
half.  Yon  will  also  remember  thai  the  Council  aasored  us  thla 
bye-law  was  framed  under  proper  legal  advice.  I  will  now  read 
to  yoa  a  cjpy  of  the  legal  advice  under  which  the  Council  framed 
thia  bye-law.     Counsel  says — 

"The  82nd  bye-law  as  it  stands  prevents  the  Council  from 
sfectnally  reugning  as  a  body  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society.  Bnt  tbtt  bye-law  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  repealed 
and  be  replaced  by  a  new  one  which  will  enable  the  Council  to 
retire  as  desired.  For  this  purpose  the  existing  Council  should 
frame  a  bye-law  repealing  the  present  bye-law  No.  B2,  and  sub- 
stituting for  it  a  bye-law  to  the  effect  chat  members  of  tbe 
Coonoil  may  resign  their  seats  by  sending  a  written  notice  to 
that  effect  addressed  to  the  Secretuy  of  the  Society ;  and  every 
vacancy  in  the  Council  by  reslgnatiou  under  this  bye-law  sbaU 
be  filled  Dp  by  tbe  other  members  of  the  Conncll  if  less  than 
half  of  themresign  at  anytime,  and  by  Uie  Fellows  of  the  Society 
at  a  general  meetiug  if  the  members  of  the  Council  resigning 
are  half,  or  mere  than  half,  of  the  whole  body  -  and  the  bye-law 
should  go  on  to  say  if  half  or  more  of  the  members  resign  at  one 
time  a  general  meeting  o(  Fellows  shall  be  called  as  soon  a* 
conveniently  may  be  to  supply  the  places  of  the  resigning  mem- 
bers of  Cooncil,  and  that  until  such  meeting  shall  be  held  the 
resigning  members  shall  oantinne  members  of  the  Council,  and 
be  capable  of  acting  as  such.  When  tbe  Council  have  made 
thia  bye-law  they  should  convene  a  meeting  of  the  Fellows  to 
confirm  it  (see  Bye-law  12T).  After  that  is  done  the  present 
Counoil  should  send  in  their  resignationB,  and  then  a  treeh 
general  meeting  ihonld  ba  called  to  supply  their  places.  I  do 
not,  however,  see  my  way  to  dispense  with  two  meetings.  A 
bye  law  must  be  duly  made  before  it  can  ■■ ■->    -      "»-- 


coarse  I  have  re 


n  my  opinion,  warranted  by  the 


ohangesit _.  ,.      ., 

the  M.T1TH1J.1  Febroary  meetings,  the  Charter  does  not  in  my 
opinion  preclude  the  making  of  such  a  bye-law  as  X  have  sug- 
gested, nor  wonld  each  a  bye-law  be,  in  my  opinion,  held  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  Charier. 

(Signed)     "Nathl.  Lindlev, 
"  ar  Feb.,  ISTS.  e,  BIotui  Buildingi,  LincoMt  Inn." 

Now  (continued  Sir  A.  SUde),  immediately  after  that 
ne  were  Informed  that  the  legality  of  the  bye-law  was  gu 
by  the  Exhibition  Commissioners,  and  that  they  had 


iued 
opinion  from  the  Solid  tor- General,  which  I  stall  read  to  you. 
The  part  which  refers  to  the  bye-law  la  as  follows  :  He  was  asked, 
"  &  it  competent  for  the  Council  to  reaign  as  a  body,  and  foe 
the  Fellows  at  a  Special  General  Meetiug  to  appoint  a  fresh 
Council  ?  or  will  the  resignation  of  the  Council  in  a  body  leave 
the  Society  without  a  government?"  To  that  question  the 
Solicitor- General  replied,  "I  think  this  can  be  done  only  at 
the  February  meeting."  Next  he  was  asked,  "  Can  tbe  appoint- 
ment of  an  entirely  new  Council  be  legally  effected  by  any  alter- 
ation in  (he  bye-laws  7"  And  the  answer  was,  "  I  think  it  can 
by  a  bye-law  authoiisiogthe  Council  to  fill  up  vacancies  by 
reiignation  between  the  February  meetioga,  the  Councillors  aa 
appointed  to  be  re-eligible  lo  the  foUonrng  February."  And 
again  the  Solicitor- Qeneral  was  asked,  "  Can  the  suggestion  of 
the  partial  retirement  and  gradually  filling  up  vacancies  be 
adopted  if  the  Council  think  fit,  under  an  ameudment  o 


bye-lawB,  without  waiting  tor  the  annual  meeting  in  February  7" 

To  that  qnestion'  the  answer  was,  "I  think  "-■ '--  ' 

---:...  {Signed), 


above  mentioned." 


G.Jbssel. 
Wettmiaiicr,  Sill  March,  1873." 
.!n  continnation,  Sir  A.  Slade  said.  We  were  also  informed 
that  this  opinion  had  been  communicated  officially  to  our  Counoil 
previous  to  the  meetine  of  the  Seth  of  March,  at  which  thia 
bye-law  of  disputed  legalily  was  confirmed.  We  at  once  saw  it 
woold  be  a  safe  coarse  to  get  the  new  members  of  the  Counoil 
appointed  by  the  old  Council  instead  of  under  the  new  bye-law, 

members  of  CoKncil,  in  the  hope  that  oui  present  Council  would. 
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rather  than  commit  the  Society  to  a  proceeding  of  disputed 
legality,  accept  the  members  we  should  recommend,  and  elect 
them  on  to  the  Council  ["oh,"  cheers,  and  laughter].  Since 
oallinc[  this  meeting  we  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 

"  17,  Gromirell  Boftd,  South  Kensiogton,  Snd  April,  1878. 
**  OBMTLBiaiir, — Ton  ara  awm  that  a  mMttng  has  been  called  for  next 
mdaj,  at  half-past  two,  to  sabmit  a  list  of  Gonncil  to  yoa,  whom  yoa  will 
be  requested,  \tr  the  praotloe  of  resigning '  in  seotions,'  to  nominate  as  yoor 
eoooassors.  Will  yon  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  and  those,  through  me, 
who  hare  deputed'  me  to  write  this  letter,  whether  you  wUl  aoc  on  that 
iMOlation  of  the  meeting  if  it  is  euried?  By  doing  so  you  will  make  the 
position  of  the  new  Oonnell  one  which  all  parties  must  consider  unimpoaeh- 
•Ue.  If  you  wUl  not  do  this,and  the  new  Council  is  elected  at  the  three 
o'doek  meeting,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  position  of  the  new  Council  will 
be  also  unimpsachable ;  but  in  view  of  the  opinion  given  by  the  Solidtor- 
Oeoeral  to  Her  Mi^esty's  Commissioners,  and  communicated  to  you,  the 
fbnner  plan  is  by  far  the  wisest.  If,  however,  you  choose  the  second  j^an,  we 
will  act  upon  it  under  protest  that  the  responsibility  rests  on  you.  WUl  yon 
kindly  let  me  have  an  answer  to  this  note,  and  at  any  rate  be  in  apposition  to 
answer  this  question  at  the  meeting  on  Friday  ? 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Ac.,  (signed)  W.  A.  LnmaiY." 

To  that  letter  we  have  reoeiyed  the  following  answer : — 
*'  fioyat  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  S.W.,  April  and,1878. 

**  Extract  from  MintiUt  of  the  Council,  April  an<l,  1878. 

"Besolved  that  the  following  resolution  be  sent  in  answer  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
Lindsay's  letter  :— 

«*Tha  Conndl  having  read  and  considered  the  letter  refezred  to  above,  it 
i^pears  that  as  matters  now  stand  the  Council  cannot  really  interfere  except 
in  accordance  with,  and  as  per  the  new  l^e-law,  and  they  must  therefore 
leave  to  Mr.  Lindsay  and  his  party  the  responsibility  of  adopting  such  course 
MM  they  may  think  right* — (True  copy),  W.  WiLSOir  Saundsbs,  Chairman." 

On  hehalf  of  those  for  whom  I  speak  (continued  Sir  A.  Slade), 
all  that  remains  for  this  meeting  to  do  is  to  recommend  new 
members  of  Council,  and  throw  upon  the  present  Council  Uie 
ceeponsibility  of  any  future  complications.  Before  I  sit  down  I 
will  propose  to  you  a  list  of  new  CouncU.  Sir  A.  Slade  then 
submitted  fourteen  names  for  the  new  Council,  amongst  them 
being  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Prince  Arthur,  the  Duke  of  Teck, 
liord  Londesborough,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Sir  A.  Slade,  Mr. 
Hardcastle,M.P.,  Mr.  Alfred  Smee,  Mr.  Little,  Mr.  Warner,  and 
Dr.  Kellock.  He  said  it  was  light  to  inform  the  meeting  that 
in  selecting  this  Council  he  and  nis  friends  had  acted  in  concord 
with  the  Horticultural  Defence  Committee  ,*  and  amongst  those 
proposed  would  be  found  five  gentlemen  who  represented  the 
residents  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  fiye  who  represented  horti- 
culture  pure  and  simple  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  w.  A.  Lindsay  remarked  that  this  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  formal  motion,  because  if  they  waited  for  six  minutes,  it 
would  be  three  o'clock,  and  then  the  motion  would  fall  to  the 

S!Ound  [a  laugh],  and  then  they  must  go  on  to  elect  a  new 
ouncil.  He  was  of  opinion  they  were  perfectly  right  in  pro- 
ceeding to  do  so  at  three  o'clock  [hear,  hear].  Supposing  the 
election  were  not  valid,  there  was  no  person  to  question  it.  They 
were  acting  perfectly  safely  in  proceeding  to  the  election  of  the 
new  Council  at  three  o'clock,  and  he  hoped  the  meeting  would 
support  them  [**  hear  "  and  "  no  "1. 

Mr.  W.  Hauohton  apprehended  that  they  were  placed  in  a 
Tery  serious  and  embarrassing  position  through  the  action  taken 
by  the  party  of  opposition  [cries  of  "  hear,"  and  "  no,  no  "] 
He  had  the  very  highest  respect  for  Mr.  Lindley's  opinion,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  think  a  Society  Like  theirs  ought  to 
act  upon  haphazard  [cries  of  "  no  "1  without  perfect  safety,  and 
with  the  possibility  that  the  new  Council,  after  electing  them- 
aelyes,  if  tney  had  a  majority  sufficient  to  do  it  [cheers],  which 
he  hoped  they  would  not  [renewed  cheers,  cries  of  "  We  have," 
and  interruption] .  Well,  he  repeated,  if  they  had  a  majority  to 
put  themselves  in,  because,  as  they  were  but  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  the  Society,  they  had  prevented  us  by  their  vote 
aiking  the  votes  of  the  Society  at  large  by  means  of  proxy  [hear, 
hear,  and  laughter] .  If  all  the  members  voted  we  should  have 
had  an  overwhelming  majority  to  crush  that  party  [laughter, 
cheers,  and  **  no  "J .  He  contended  that  what  ne  beheved  the 
party  opposite  beheved  too  ["no,  no,"  from  the  "opposition"]. 
xes,  because  they  knew  and  believed  that  if  they  prevented 
ns  having  vote  by  proxy  they  would  succeed  [cries  of  "  no  "]  ; 
and  if  the^  were  not  siraid  of  vote  by  proxy  they  would  have 
supported  it  with  all  their  strength.  They  managed,  however, 
to  defeat  it  by  nineteen  votes. 

Sir  A.  Sladb. — ^Yes,  by  proxies  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  Hauohton. — If  you  had  no  proxies  you  would  have  been 
nowhere  [loud  laughter] .  When  they  were  called  upon  to  elect 
a  Council  in  this  way  they  were  asked  to  do  a  very  hazardous 
thing.  ^  It  was  a  very  dangerous  matter  to  turn  out  a  whole 
governing  body  at  once  to  put  in  gentlemen  of  no  experience 
'no,  and  laughter] — gentlemen  who  were  very  large  in  promises, 
iut  who  had  not  brought  forward  one  single  statement  to  prove 
their  allegations  as  to  the  past  or  as  to  what  they  were  gomg  to 
put  into  practice  in  the  future  [cries  of  "  no,"  and  interruption 
for  some  seconds].  When  any  speaker  dared  to  express  what 
he  thouffht,  and  if  that  were  displeasing  to  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  they  attempted  to  howl  him  down  [oh,  and  cheers]. 
Was  that  the  ^»y  the  Society  was  to  le  conducted  ?    He  asked 


whether  one  speaker  was  not  to  be  listened  to  with  the  same 
courtesy  as  another  ?  [cheers]. 

A  FsLiiOW. — ^Your  language  is  offensive  [cheers,  "  no,"  and 
confusion]. 

Mr.  ELluohton  was  not  afraid  to  repeat  what  he  had  said 
[applause] .  He  thought  the  Society  ought  not  to  run  the  great 
risx  of  electing  a  Council  under  whose  management  the  tram- 
actions  of  the  Society  might  be  Ule^.  They  ought  not  to  make 
a  change  in  their  government  which  might  be  opposed  in  a 
Chancery  suit  [laugnter,  and  hearl.  They  ought  not  to  elect  a 
Council  which  might  be  restrained  from  doing  any  of  the  So- 
ciety's business,  what,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  the  position 
of  the  Society  ?  They  could  not  resort  to  the  old  Councu,  which 
would  have  been  turned  out,  and  the  new  Council  would  be 
unable  to  act.  Affairs  would  get  so  financially  unsound  that 
they  would  have  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face.  That  was  not  a 
position  into  which  any  par^  ought  to  drive  them  [hear,  hear]. 
It  was  a  most  daring  thing  jfor  the  party  opposite,  after  havinf 
heaped  animadversions  upon  the  Council,  to  come  now  ana 
attraipt  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  the  sfaouldezs  of  the 
Council  [cheers,  and  no,  noj.  Why  take  the  responsibility? 
You  first  adopt  abuse  towards  other  people,  and  then  you  sajr  to 
them,  "  Come  and  help  us,  we  can't  act  without  your  asrist- 
ance"  [loud  cries  of  "oh!"  cheers,  and  laughter].  And  that 
was  not  tkH.  The  party  opposite  went  on  to  say,  "  We  don't  ny 
we  are  willing  to  taka  your  assistance  if  you  aid  us  [lanf^ter]. 
You  have  proved  yourselves  incompetent  to  conduct  the  tdbin 
of  the  Sode^  ["opposition"  cheers j],  bat  nevertheless  yoa 
must  help  us ''  [great laughter,  and  ones  of  "  hear"].  The  two 
propositions  were  absurd.  It  was  needless  to  go  further  [ironical 
cheers].  They  ought  to  make  up  their  minds  not  to  destroy, 
by  a  rash  vote,  an  institution  of  this  kind.  The  business  of  the 
first  meeting  was  now  over,  and  the  question  was  whether  they 
would  elect  Sir  A.  Slade's  lot  or  re-elect  the  old  Council  [np- 
roar,  and  cries  of  "  no  "]. 

The  Chaibkan  said  the  honourable  baronet  had  correctly 
stated  the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place,  but  he  (the 
Chairman),  demurred  to  and  protested  against  any  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  resting  upon  the  present  Council  [cneen, 
"no,"  and  counter- cheers].  The  Council  proposed  an  amend- 
ment of  the  bye-lawsrand  it  was  passed,  and  if  gentlemen 
chose  to  act  upon  it  the  responsibihty  rested  upon  them  and 
not  upon  the  Council  [cheers  and  intermptionj.  Therefore, 
if  certain  gentlemen  chose  to  call  that  meeting  together  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  certain  names  to  the  Council, 
the  responsibility  of  the  act  rested  upon  these  gentlemen.  li 
the  Council  dechned  the  nomination,  and  those  gentlemen  pro- 
ceeded to  act  at  the  second  meeting,  that  would  be  also  on  their 
responsibility.  It  was  now  imderstood  that  they  should  go  on 
to  tlie  second  meeting. 

Sir  A.  Slade.— Will  you  take  the  resolution  that  the  gentle- 
men I  have  named  shaU  be  members  of  the  new  Council  f 

The  Chaibkan. — Have  all  these  gentlemen  given  their  con- 
sent? 

Mr.  Lindsay. — ^That  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chahucan. — ^But  some  of  them  have  actually  giyen-in 
their  resignations— for  instance,  we  have  got  the  resignationa  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Prince  Arthur,  the  Duke  of  Teck,  and 
Lord  Londesborough. 

Sir  A.  Slade.— But  we  want  to  show  our  confidence  in  them 
by  asking  them  to  go  upon  the  new  CouncU  [loud  cheers]. 

Mr.  PowNALL  oDserved  that  before  they  could  carry  any  re- 
solution of  the  kind  before  the  chair,  they  must  have  the  officiaJ 
resignations  of  the  present  Council  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Bedman  said  he  had  taken  peat  interest  in  this 
matter,  and  had  cordially  sympathised  with  the  opposition  np 
to  the  present  time,  but  ne  had  very  grave  douots  in  his 
mind  whether  they  were  not  being  placed  in  a  state  of  great  im- 
certainty  and  difficulty  [hear,  and  cheers].  Looking  to  we 
Charter  he  found  they  were  not  in  the  position  of  a  self-in- 
corporated body,  but  were  a  Society  acting  under  a  Boytl 
Charter  fhear,  hear].  The  language  of  the  tenth  section  of  the 
Charter  distinctly  expressed  the  way  in  which  the  Council  was 
to  be  elected.  ^  February  last,  at  the  annual  meeting,  the 
Fellows  were  placed  in  such  a  position  by  the  action  t>'^* 
Council  that  a  general  spirit  of  discontent  was  prodnced, 
especially  by  reason  of  certain  language  in  the  Report  at  ™J° 
he  was  surprised,  and  hence  a  strong  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
Council  was  raised.  Coupled  with  that  came  the  letter  oi 
General  Scott  proposing  certain  financial  conditions,  ending 
with  the  extraordinary  clause  No.  10,  which  made  the  arrange- 
ments perpetual  as  regarded  the  Society,  but  terminable  as  re- 
garded Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  [cheers].  It  most  have 
required  all  the  bravery  and  pluck  of  a  Britian  field  ofBiCa  to 
attach  his  signature  to  such  a  document  [cheers  and  lona 
laughter].  The  question  now  was,  whether,  looking  at  the 
hmguage  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  Charter,  the  Conncil  them- 
selves had  the  power,  whether  the  Fellows  themselves  bad  the 
power,  or  whether  the  Council  and  Fellowa  together  had  the 
power,  to  enact  a  bye-law  which  should  oyer-ride  the  tentn 
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Motion  of  the  Boytl  Charter  rheur,  hear].  He  felt,  notwith- 
■tanding  the  legal  opinions,  that  it  was  a  yexy  grare  question 
[hear,  and  applause]. 

Yisooont  SuBY,  M.P.,  said  the  time  had  now  anived  when  the 
three-o'olook  meeting  shonld  be  oommenced;  and  he  should 
anggest  to  Sir  Alfred  Slade  to  withdraw  his  motion.  At  the 
three-o'olook  meeting  the  Council,  no  doubt,  would  resign,  and 
tben  Sir  Alfred  Slade  could  properly  bring  forward  his  motion 
[hear,  hear] . 

Sir  AxPBED  SiiADB.— But  after  the  opinion  expressed  bj  the 
Council 

The  Ghaibman.— We  have  expressed  no  opinion  at  all  [oh  1  oh !] . 
The  responsibility  of  the  whole  thing  rests  upon  your  shoulders. 
What  Oounoil  is  to  elect  your  nominees  f  Is  u  to  be  done  at 
the  three-o'clock  meeting  ? 

Sir  A.  Slade. — ^Tour  present  Council. 

The  Chaismak.— But  that  will  be  a  Council  not  in  existence 
[a  laugh]. 

Sir  A.  bLADE. — ^You  are  in  existence  until  this  meeting  Ib  held. 

The  Chaibmam.— We  have  all  along  held  that  we  should  not 
consent  to  resignation  "by  sections."  We  called  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  bye-laws.  We  act  as  a  whole, 
we  retire  as  a  whole,  and  we  do  not  wlih  the  CoTmcil  to  retire 
by  sections  [hear,  hear]. 

Sir  C.  Lindsay  thougnt  the  motion  of  Sir  A.  Slade  now  un- 
necessary. Let  the  responsibility  rest  entirely  upon  the  Coxm- 
«il[laughter]. 

The  Chairman. — ^Werepudiatean^responsibilitTinthe  matter. 
(To  Sir  A.  Slade.)    Do  you  press  tms  motion,  or  do  you  not  ? 

Sir  A.  Slade. — ^No. 

Mr.  PowNALL  thought  they  had  better  proceed  in  tiie  regular 
Older.  If  the  Council  had  made  up  their  minds  to  resign  as  a 
tK>dy,  then  he  apprehended  that  according  to  courtesy  as  well  as 
4o  the  rules  of  tne  Society  it  was  due  to  the  meeting  that  the 
Council  should  state  that  fact,  and  that  their  resignations  should 
be  accepted  [hear,  hear].  When  that  was  so,  then  it  would  be 
ior  the  meeting  to  apjiomt,  and  not  recommend,  a  new  CoudcU. 
That  was  the  position  in  which  they  stood.  Had  they  a  Council 
to  go  on  with  the  business  or  not? 

The  CHAiaitAN.— The  Charter  says,  "  The  Society  shall  have 
«  President  and  Council."  When  our  resignations  are  in  your 
hands  there  must  be  an  election,  therefore  me  election  of  a  new 
Council  must  be  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  the  old 
one.  There  must  not  be  a  hiatus  of  eyen  five  minutes  [hear, 
bear]. 

lir.  PowNALL. — ^Haye  the  Council  any  objection  to  tell  us  they 
haye  resigned  [lankier]  ? 

The  CHAnucAN.--We  haye  sent  in  our  resignations  [renewed 
laughter]. 

A  Fellow. — ^What  is  the  question  before  us  [uproar]  ? 

The  Chaibmam. — ^Whether  we  are  prepared  to  accept  tne  names 
of  those  proposed  as  our  successors  [interruption]. 

lir.  Bbdm AN  rose^ut  from  the  noise  coula  not  get  a  hearing. 

The  Chaibxan. — ^We  are  not  prepared  to  take  any  step  intiie 
nomination  of  any  particular  party.  We  are  quite  prepared  to 
aay  there  are  gentlemen  on  that  list  who  are  nonourable  men, 
and  who  would  be  useful  to  the  Council  [laughter],  but  their 
names  are  put  in  a  way  we  cannot  accept  them. 

Lord  St&athkobe.  —  That  question  hayine  been  plainly 
answered,  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  Sir  Alfred  Slade  withdraws 
the  resolution. 

The  Chaibman. — ^Now  we  will  proceed  to  the  second  meeting. 
I  think  it  is  better,  before  we  proceed,  that  you  should  hear  a 
letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  the  Council,  which  has  been 
flJready  quoted. 

Mr.  Lindsay. — Would  it  not  be  better  first  to  read  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Council  ?  The  meeting  oughi  to  be  officially  in- 
formed of  it  [hear,  hear]. 

The  Chaibican. — ^I  can  officially  inform  you  we  haye  sent  in 
our  written  resignations,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  haying 
been  sent  by  telegram.  Prince  Arthur  and  the  Doke  of  Teck 
haye  written  their  resignations — ^in  fact,  eyery  member  except 
Mr.  Murray,  who  is  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Lindsay. — ^You  haye  not  resigned  as  a  body? 

The  Chaibhak.  —  As  yet  we  are  hanging  together  [loud 
laughter].  Yes,  to  enable  you  to  elect  a  new  Coimcil  [renewed 
ftaughterj. 

Tne  Assistant-Secbbtaby  then  read  the  letter  of  the  Com- 
missioners as  follows : — 

**  Upper  Kensington  Ooze,  London,  W.,  90Ui  Fetarosxy,  1878. 
**  Sib,— The  Committee  of  Muugement  of  the  Boyel  CommiMionera  hsTlng 
been  infcmned  that  the  Oounoil  of  the  BotiI  Hortiooltonl  Society  deoted  at 
Che  Annnsl  Meeting  on  the  11th  of  Febraazr  propoee  to  redgn,  and  that  a 
mtm  Oomneil  may  be  eleeted  in  their  plaoe,  I  am  to  draw  jodt  attention  to 
She  Importanee  of  the  Oooneil  being  oonetitated  legally  aoeofding  to  the 
Charter  and  the  bje-Iave  of  the  Soolety.  The  Committee  at  Management, 
daairoafl  to  adviee  Her  Mejeaty'a  Ciommiselonen  whether  a  CoonoUnot  elected 
at  the  Annoal  Meeting  ii  legidlj  oonetitated,  and  can  enter  into  bosineBs  re- 
latione with  them,  have  eaDmitted  thia  qnestion  for  the  opinion  of  coonael 
leanwWi  in  the  law.  Until  anoh  opinion  is  reoelTed  they  can  only  reoogniae  the 
Oooneil  of  the  Boyal  Horticaltaral  Soeiety  eleeted  at  the  Annoai  Meeting  of 
theSoelety.   If,  howerer,  it  be  fOnnd  that  any  new  Oooncfl  not  eleeted  at  laeh 


Meeting  haa  a  legal  eziatenee  under  the  Charter  and  the  bye-Iawa,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  will  readily  oo-operate  with  anoh  new  Council  for  the 
mutual  IntereaU  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  of  the  rlaitora  to  the  Ex- 
hibition. "  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  aenrant 

(Signed)  "HnmiT  Y.  D.  Soott,  MtujoT'O^neralt  Steretary, 

**JAmu  RiCHASDe,  Eeq..  AuUUmt'Beeretary, 

**Boifal  HortieuUural  SocUtg,  South  KennngUm," 

The  Chaibkan,  haying  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor- 
General,  said  it  threw  considerable  doubt  upon  the  legality  of 
the  proceedings  now  being  taken.  Mr.  Linaley's  opinion  was 
that  the  thing  could  be  properly  done  by  means  of  a  bye-law ; 
but  the  Solicitor-General,  whose  official  position  gaye  his  opinion 
weight,  belieyed  that  the  election  of  a  new  Council  would  be 
iUegal  [no].  Now  it  was  yery  doubtful  whether  the  Com- 
missioners would  recogmse  the  new  Council,  and  if  they  did 
not  look  sharp  it  was  possible  they  might  find  themselyes  in  the 
Court  of  Cluuicery.  Honourable  gentlemen  appeared  to  be  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma  [no].  Wh^  else  should  they,  after 
passing  a  bye-law  and  signing  a  requisition  for  a  three-o'clock 
meeting,  come  and  mention  a  motiye  for  calling  the  first  meeting 
at  half-past  two,  in  order  to  recommend  certain  names  to  the 
Council,  and  that  the  CouncU  should  retire  "by  sections?" 
That  the  CouncU  refused  to  do.  If  they  were  to  haye  cone  out 
"  by  sections  "  there  would  haye  been  no  occasion  for  the  pass- 
ing of  the  bye-law,  which  was  really  passed  to  enable  the 
Fellows  to  elect  their  Council  ss  a  whole.  He  thought  the 
gentlemen  who  were  acting  in  this  matter  were  getting  the 
Socie^  into  hot  water.  They  rejected  proposals  which  would 
haye  financially  benefited  the  Society  ["  no,^'  and  "  question  "]. 
It  was  the  question.  When  the  Commissioners  reyerted  to  the 
sgreement  between  the  Society  and  themselyes  in  1871  to  admit 
the  public  to  the  sardens  free 

Sir  A.  Slade.— Not  free. 
^  The  Chaibmam. — ^There  is  no  conditional  payment  for  admis- 
sion to  the  gardens.  Admission  to  the  Exhioition  means  admis- 
sion to  your  gardens  free  [no,  no] ,  and  the  Commissioners  would 
giye  to  the  Council  one-twelfth  their  receipts.  They  did  not 
calculate  that  in  the  present  year  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the 
rent  would  be  taken.  The  Council  must  leaye  to  those  present 
the  responsibility  of  selecting  a  new  Council.  The  Council  ap- 
peared there  as  an  act  of  courtesy  to  the  meeting  [oh,  and  a 
laughl.  We  were  not  called  upon  to  preside  at  lul;  we  came 
here  to  keep  ourselyes  free  from  any  responsibility  [ironical 
cheers]. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Godson  called  attention  to  a  clause  in  the  Charter  by 
which,  in  cases  of  dispute,  the  Attorney-General  could  appoint 
an  arbitrator,  so  that  there  was  no  fear  of  a  Chancery  suit. 

The  Chaibxam. — ^Tou  are  quite  right ;  but  I  belieye  if  you  do 
not  get  into  Chancery,  you  will  get  into  the  Law  Coiurts  in  some 
way  [no,  no]. 

Viscount  BuBT. — ^What  is  the  question  before  the  meeting  ? 

The  Chairman. — ^I  want  some  gentleman  to  moye  something. 

Viscount  BvBT  remarked  that  his  noble  friend  had  shadowed 
forth  a  great  many  threats  as  to  result  to  the  Society  of  the 
present  proceedings.  His  noble  friend  had  entered  into  a  few  de- 
tails which  seemed  yery  frightening,  but  these  details  had  been 
looked  into,  and  he  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  threats 
or  bugbears  his  noble  friend  had  held  out  to  the  meeting  [hear, 
and  cheers] .  If  his  noble  friend  was  right  the  Society  would  get 
into  Chancery  proceedings ;  but  it  was  open  to  his  noble  friend 
and  tiiose  around  him  to  ayoid  all  that  [cheers].  They  chose, 
howeyer,  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  electing  a  new  Council 
upon  his  (Viscount  Bury's)  friends,  and  to  adopt  a  course  which 
might  inyolye  the  Society  in  Chancery  proceedings  and  entirely 
destroy  the  Society,  and  yet  his  noble  friend  had  actually  the 
courage  to  csll  that  ''loyalty"  to  the  Society  [loud  cheers]. 
He  saw  no  "loyaltj"  in  that.  He  should  suggest  the  Council 
consult— and  he  did  not  say  it  oflensiyely — ^their  own  diffnity, 
and  enable  the  Society  to  ayoid  any  risk  or  chance  of  illegal  pro- 
ceedings. He  and  his  friends  did  not  belieye  there  was  yery 
much  chance  of  such  a  thing,  and  were  quite  willing  to  accept 
any  liability  or  responsibility,  or  to  assure  the  Council  it  was 
non-existent  [hear,  and  laughter].  Let  his  noble  fxiend  adopt 
a  straightforward — ^he  did  not  mean  it  offensiyely — a  rational 
course  [hear,  and  a  laugh],  and  do  his  best  to  forward  the  in- 
terests of  the  Horticultural  Society  by  haying  a  Council  approyed 
by  the  Fellows  elected. 

Mr.  Babb. — Only  approyed  by  one  side  of  the  house  [hear, 
hear]. 

Viscount  BuBT. — ^At  three  successiye  meetings  large  majorities 
decided  in  fayonr  of  this  section  of  the  Fellows  [cheers] . 

Mr.  Babb.— By  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

Viscount  BuBY. — They  decided  in  fayour  of  t  hose  whom  my 
noble  friend  calls  noisy  agitators.  I  now  call  upon  my  noble  friend 
to  put  Uie  roquisition  as  to  the  election  of  a  Council  to  the  meeting ; 
if  not,  I  shall  moye  that  the  resignation  of  the  Council  be  acceptea , 
and  wen  the  meeting  will  be  in  order  Id  discussing  an  actual 
motion.  It  will  be  then  open  to  my  noble  friend  to  say  on  behalf 
of  the  Council  that  they  relieye  us  from  the  responsibility  which 
they  themselyes  belieye  to  exist,  but  which  we  do  not  belieye  to 
exist.    We  will  then  elect  their  successors,  and  not  be  foroed  to 
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do  80.  We  "wish  to  treat  the  whole  Connollwith  the  greatest  pos- 
sible respect,  and  I  am  sure  for  every  member  of  the  (joudcU  indi- 
vidually we  entertain  the  highest  respect  [applause] ;  but  we  do 
not  think  the  course  recommended  oy  them  was  a  good  one^  or 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  or  calculated  to  im- 
prove its  financial  relations  with  the  Eoyal  Commissioners 
[hear,  hear].  We  disagree  with  the  action  of  the  Council ;  and 
surely  when  they  are  outvoted,  and  there  is  a  majority  of  the 
Society  against  them,  their  course  appears,  to  me  at  least,  per- 
fectly clear  [cheers  1. 

The  CHAmMAN.— we  retire  as  a  whole. 

Sir  A.  Slade  felt  bound  to  make  some  remarks  on  Lord 
Bury's  speech,  and  upon  that  of  the  noble  Chairman.  The 
latter  haa  fallen  into  many  inaccuracies.  He  said  that  after  the 
meeting  of  the  26th  March  we  called  a  meeting  for  this  day  at 
three,  and  after  a  few  days  called  another  meeting  for  half-paet 
two.  He  was  surprised  tnat  the  noble  Chairman  said  that  after 
the  explanation  given  by  him  (Sir  A.  Slade),  at  the  first  meeting 
that  day.  It  was  not  because  they  had  acted  in  a  hurry  that 
the  meeting  was  called,  but  because  the  Solicitor- General  had 
given  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  legality  of  the  bye-law.  The 
noble  Chairman  had  tnat  official  opinion  of  the  Solicitor- General 
in  his  pocket,  and  he  kept  it  back  from  the  meeting  and  allowed 
them  to  pass  a  bye-law  when  he  knew  the  legality  of  it  was  dis- 
puted [cheers  and  "  no  "1 .  As  soon  as  he  (Sir  A.  Slade),  and  his 
mends  knew  that,  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  call  the  Fellows  to- 

f [ether  and  ask  them  whether  thev  would  act  under  the  bye- 
aw.  Lord  Bury  had  now  proposed  that  the  resignation  of  the 
Council  be  accepted,  but  tne  meeting  had  not  received  their 
resi^ation  under  the  bye-law.  Both  the  Solicitor- General  and 
Mr.  Lindley  said  the  Council  could  not  resign  without  a  bye- 
law,  and  he  submitted  that  Lord  Bury's  motion  could  not  be 
entertained. 

The  Chajbvak. — ^We  do  not  dispute  the  legality  of  the  bye- 
law,  but  we  do  dispute  the  legality  of  an  election  under  the 
Charter.  The  Charter  says  the  election  shall  take  place  in 
February.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  a  legal  auibDle,  but 
our  Jegu  adviser  now  says  we  cannot  resign  aa  a  whole,  aa  Mr. 
Murra^r  is  absent  [laughter] .  Then  you  are  not  ready  to  accept 
our  resignations  ? 

Mr.  LiMBSAY. — ^We  have  got  vour  resignations. 

The  ChahuIan. — But  vou  wo  n*t  accept  them. 

Mr.  LiUDSAT. — We  will  individually,  out  not  as  a  body. 

The  Chazrican.^I  will  read  the  requiaitioa.  It  is  '*  To  elect 
a  new  Council,  President,  and  Treasurer."  Now,  I  ask  any 
gentleman  who  has  anyone  to  propose  to  do  so. 

Lord  Staathhobe  said  he  had  oeen  asked  to  propose  a  liat  of 


Viscount  Bust  contended  that  the  question  before  the  meeU 
ing  was  that  the  resignation  of  the  Council  be  accepted. 

Mr.  ELluobton. — ^They  say  they  have  not  resignea  [oh,  oh]. 

Mr.  LinnsAT  would  move  thatUie  resignations  be  read. 

Viscount  BuBT. — ^I  move  that  the  resignationa  be  read  and 
accepted  [disorder].  (To  the  Assistant  Secretary)  Please  read 
the  resignations. 

The  Assistant  Sscrbtabt  read  the  names  of  all  membem  of 
the  Council  who  resided,  that  of  Mr.  Murray,  who  is  abroad, 
being  the  only  exception.  Mr.  Clutton  (the  Treasurer),  would 
xesign  on  a  successor  being  appointed. 

Lord  Staathmohb  then  moved  that  all  these  resignations,  ex- 
cept those  of  Prince  Arthur,  the  Duke  of  Teck,  the  JOuke  of 
Buccleuch,  and  Lord  Londesborough,  be  accepted. 

Mr.  8.  H.  Godson  seconded  the  motion. 

Viscount  BuBY  waa  quite  in  accord  with  the  motion,  aa,  of 
course,  he  never  intended  that  the  four  members  of  Council 
excepted  should  have  resigned. 

The  motion  waa  put  and  carried,  upon  a  show  of  handa,  by  a 
large  majority. 

Lord  Stratbhobe  then  said  he  had  a  number  of  names  to 
propose,  and  thought  it  better,  after  all  that  had  been  said  at 
the  two  meetings,  with  apparentljr  a  not  very  smooth  feeling, 
to  abstain  from  going  into  tne  merits  or  demerits  of  the  gentle- 
men he  now  begged  to  propose.  They  were  as  follows : — ^Viscount 
Bury,  M.P.,  Hon.  R.  Chetwynd,  Mr.  HardcasUe,  M.P.,  Sir  0. 
Lindsay,  Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay,  Sir  A.  Slade,  Dr.  Kellock,  Mr.  A. 


offer.  No  doubt  it  was  from  a  little  temper  the  Council  had 
acted  as  they  had,  because  they  did  not  like  to  have  a  vote  of 
censure  passed  upon  them.     They  had  resigned,  and  if  they 

remained 

A  Fellow. — De  moriuig  nil  niti  honum  [hear,  hear,  and 
laughter]. 

Lord  Stbathitors  said  he  took  the  hint,  and  would  only  say 
that  the  proposed  Council  represented,  he  believed,  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Society.  If  they  weie  not  elected,  the 
only  other  course  was  to  resign  and  leave  the  present  Council 
in  nossession  [A  Voice,  "Nomoreadjoummente"]. 

Sir  C.  Daubenby  seconded  the  nomination  proposed  by  Lord 


Strathmore,  and  said  that  in  the  selection  of  the  names  the 
interests  of  horticulture  were  carefully  kept  in  view  [hear,hctt]. 
Major  Tbevob  Clabke  (member  of  the  old  Council).— i  rise  to 
remind  the  meeting  that  at  the  present  moment  the  Sodibty  i& 
without  a  head  [much  laughter]. 

Sir  C.  Lindsay. — I  be^;  to  deny  that.  Until  the  new  Coimdl 
is  elected  the  old  Council  remain  as  they  were  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  Lindsay  hoped  the  meeting  would  support  the  names 
submitted,  and  then  the  other  side  could  call  a  meeting  if  ^ey 
wished  and  pass  a  vote  of  censure  upon  his  party.  He  thoaglit 
from  the  way  in  which  the  Council  had  moved  in  this  matter, 
and  in  which  they  and  the  noble  Chairman  had  placed  the  in- 
terests of  the  Horticultural  Society  behind  their  own  [no,  and 
hear],  that  he  was  juatified  in  supporting  the  nomination  of  tha 
gentlemen  now  before  the  meeting  as  candidates  for  seats  at  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Haughton,  in  the  midst  of  loud  cries  of  "  order,"  rose  to> 
move  an  amendment  to  the  motion  before  the  meeting.  Thosa 
gentlemen  who  wished  to  come  into  office  asked  for  the  support 
of  the  meeting,  and  said,  **  First  put  us  into  office,  and  then  if 
you  are  dissatisfied  with  us  put  us  out."  But  supposing  Chanceiy 
proceedings  were  taken  [on,  and  laughter].  lie  for  one  ob- 
jected to  the  expenses  of  such  proceeaings  being  defrayed  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  Society  [hear,  hear],  and  that  the  legality 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  new  Council  should  be  ascertained  ^ 
the  expense  of  tne  Society  [hear,  hear].  He  believed  there 
were  many  of  the  Fellows  who  shared  his  objection  [hear,  hear]. 
They  were  told  the  question  could  be  settled  by  arbitration,  bat 
the  paragraph  upon  which  that  remark  waa  founded  referred  io- 
proceedings  between  the  Society  and  the  Commissioners,  not 
to  proceedings  between  the  Commissioners  and  a  body  which 
falsely  represented  themselves  to  be  the  Council  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  [cries  of  "oh I"  and  "order."]  ThetwO' 
cases  were  totally  different.  [A  Voice.—"  Why,  of  coarse  they 
are."]  It  pained  him  to  hear  one  remark  in  the  course  of  thfr 
discussion.  They  were  told  his  lordship  in  the  chair  concealed 
the  opinion  of  Sir  G.  Jessel.  Now  he  (Mr-  Haughton]  believed 
that  his  lordship  did  refer  to  the  Solicitor-General  s  opiziioft 
[hear,  hear],  and  that  one  of  the  Council  stated  such  an  opinioDr 
had  been  obtained.  His  recollection  was  clear  and  distinct  is 
to  the  fact  that  the  opinion  was  not  read  to  the  meeting,  but  that 
it  was  mentioned  that  the  Commissioners  had  received  such  a 
opinion  from  the  Solicitor- General  [hear,  hear].  That  bei^ 
so,  he  was  utterly  astonished  to  hear  the  imputation  with  regard 
to  concealment  thrown  out  in  the  same  reckless  way  in  wnidi 
other  imputations  had.  been  cast  against  the  Council  [cheers]. 
However,  what  they  had  to  do  that  day  "was  to  say  whether 
they  would  run  this  grave  risk.  He  was  of  opinion  they  ond^fe 
not  to  do  so,  and  he  therefore  moved  as  an  amendment,  ''That 
this  meeting  do  adjourn  sine  die  "  [loud  laughter,  and  hear^ 
hear]. 
A  Fellow  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  A.  P.  GodSok  asked  the  Council's  legal  adviser  if  ho  would 
back  that  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Hauoiiton  said  he  would  substitute  th»  word  '*  discussion  ** 
for  "  meeting." 

The  Chaibxam  thought  lir.  Haughton  had  better  withdraw  his- 
motion. 

Mr.  Haughton  said  he  should  do  so.  but  would  meet  the  pro- 
position before  the  meeting  with  a  direct  negative  [hear  ano 
laughter]. 

Sir  A.  Slade  rose  to  addreas  the  meeting  amid  eries  of 
"  Spoke,"  "  Spoke  half  a  dozen  times,"  *'  Divide,"  and  consider- 
able uproar.  Having  appealed  to  the  Chairman,  the  hon.  baronet> 
obtained  a  hearing,  and  said  he  occupied  the  unpleasant  positipn 
of  being  considered  the  leader  of  this  movement,  and  he  thought 
it  his  duty,  before  he  asked  the  meeting  to  take  the  step  pro- 
posed, to  tell  them  what  step  they  were  goinjg  to  take,  becans^ 
he  thought  some  of  the  people  in  the  room  dKl  not  undeistand 
it  ["  oh  "  and  laughter].  The  noble  lord  stated  the  Council  ha4 
resigned,  and  were  out  of  power,  but  the  bye-law  provided  tha^ 
they  should  retain  their  seats  until  the  General  Meeting  be  hdd 
— "  and  the  resigning  members  shall  contiBue  members  of  the 
Council,  and  be  capable  of  acting  as  such."  That  beina  the  pofi- 
tiion,  he  wished  to  point  out  that  if  the  meeting  elected  his  vax^ 
without  the  Council  stopping  them,  upon  the  Fellows  and  tha 
Council  rested  the  responsibility  of  the  step  ["  no,^  no  "].  Thfr 
Fellows  had  the  power  to  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  and  had 
it  in  their  power  still  to  compel  the  CouneH,  ultimately  by  nres- 
sure,  to  elect  the  genUemen  they  had  selected.  If  the  Feuows 
adjourned,  the  present  Council  must  contmue  to  act.  If  the 
meeting  chose  to  take  the  responsibility,  those  who  were  acting 
with  hm  were  not  afraid  to  be  elected  [cheers] .  They  had  beoD 
told  that  some  terrible  things  would  oeour  because  they  ha& 
rejected  some  disaatrous  propositions  of  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sioners. Well,  he  could  tell  the  meeting,  and  he  had  it  frj™  * 
private  source  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  mention,  that  if  w» 
new  CounoU  were  elected  the  Boyal  Commiwrianers  were  P^P*^ 
to  auhmit  a  modified  proposition  to  the  Council  which  woiuft 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  Society  [cheers].    He  beliaved  tli» 
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Comniirionsn  worn  not  going  to  stuid  upon  the  deed  of  1671, 
wlkich  he  believed  never  nad  any  legal  Tatidity  whatever.  Let 
4he  meeting  be  a^ioomed  if  they  liked  [cries  of  "no"].  If 
they  wiahed  to  elect  the  gentlemen  proposed,  they  were  qnite 
«afe  in  doing  so ;  but  if  mey  did,  they  took  upon  themaelves, 
Jointly  with  the  Coancil,  the  responsibility  of  the  act  [applause] . 

The  Cbaiiuian. — I  repudiate,  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  any 
xesponsibiUty  whatever.  If  the  motion  is  pressed,  we  wiU 
resign  our  seats^  and  you  can  finish  the  meeting  yourselves 
£Ioud  cries  of  **  oh,"  and  confusion]. 

A  show  of  hands  was  then  taken  upon  the  motion  of  Lord 
Starathmore,  proposing  the  ten  new  members  of  Council^  and 
there  was  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  it. 

The  Chaibmjln  said  their  legal  adviser  stated  it  wa3  necessary 
to  take  the  vote  by  ballot. 

This  having  been  done,  there  appeared — 

For  the  motion 85 

Against  it 23 

Majority  in  favour  of  the  motion 62 

The  announcement  of  the  numbers  was  received  with  loud 
-cheers. 

Sir  CouTTs  Lindsay  then  rose  to  move  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society.    He  begged  to  divide  his  resolution  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  was  :— "  That  as  the  Fellows  of  the 
Boval  Horticultural  Society  feel  and  have  felt  strong  confidence 
in  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  JBuccleuch ;  both  on  his  own  account 
■and  on  account  of  his  nomination  by  Her  Majesty  we  do  now 
proceed  to  re-elect  him  President  of  the  Society."    Tho  second 
part  ctf  the  resolution  woidd  be  as  follows : — "  And,  bbould  His 
^race  decline  to  accept  the  office,  that  the  Council  is  empowered 
by  the  present  meeting  to  present  an  humble  petition  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty on  behalf  of  the  Council  and  Fellows,  praying  Her  Majesty  to 
nominate  a  President  of  the  Society,  to  be  elected  according  to 
Ihe  form  prescribed  by  the  Charter.'"    The  hon.  baronet  said  he 
wished  to  make  one  or  two  observations  on  the  position  of  those 
Fellows  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  opposition  to  the  old 
Council,  which  had  resulted  in  ibe  election  of  a  new  one.    He 
wished  to  state  that  while  what  they  had  dono  was  in  the  interest 
<of  the  Society,  they  had  no  desire  and  no  ambition  to  put  them- 
selves forward,  but  felt  that  when  any  body  of  men  thought 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  either  a  Council  or  a  Com- 
mittee of  that  body  there  must  be  some  people  who  would  stand 
€orth  as  their  exponents   [hear,  hear] ;  and  his  party  thought, 
as  nobody  else  would  do  so,  they  should  do  it  themselves.    Now 
4hat  this  batUe  had  been  fought  out  between  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society  and  the  Council,  he  wished  to  express,  on  his  own  part 
«nd  that  of  the  Fellows  in  general,  a  feeling  of  amity  and  kind- 
ness towards  the  Council  just  retired  [applause].    That  Council 
iiad  been  in  office  a  long  time.    They  had  done  many  things  in 
the  interest  of  the  Society,  and  because  the  Fellows  had  not 
approved  of  the  Council's  late  course,  and  thought  it  had  sacri- 
ficed their  interests,  they  were  not  therefore  bound  in  any  way 
•Co  condemn  the  general  course  of  conduct  of  the  Council  during 
the  several  years  their  office  hud  run  [cheers] .    He  wished  to 
express  his  feelings  of  respect  and  esteem  for  each  member  of 
that  Council.    He  wished  especially  to  make  that  expression 
of  feeling  to  Major-General  Scott  [hear,  hear].    He  thought 
Hajor-General  Scott  had  been  treated  with  severity.    He  held 
«  position  not  of  his  own  seeking  [hear,  hear] — one  most  difficult 
to  sustain  [hear,  hear].    He  held  the  position  of  Secretary  to 
two  bodies  sometimes  in  antagonism  to  each  other,  and  he 
•found  it  utterly  impossible  to  act  for  two  parties  when  there 
were  two  conflicting  interests.    That  position  had  been  one  of 
great  pain  to  Major-General  Scott,  in  consequence  of  his  haying 
received  severe  strictures  from  some  members  of  the  Society. 
May  I,  continued  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  on  my  own  part  and  on 
the  part  of  those  who  act  with  me,  express  our  feelings  of  respect 
ior  Major-General  Scott,  and  our  thanks  for  the  many  acts  by 
which  he  has  served  the  Society  ?  [cheers] .    Sir  C.  Lindsay  then 
moved  the  first  part  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  as  a 
feeling  existed  that  he  had  attacked  Major-General  Scott  in  an 
unnecessary  way,  he  would  say  when  he  came  there  last  meet- 
ing there  were  very  great  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Council 
•determined  to  stay  in  or  not,  and  it  was  from  that,  and  not  from 
his  own  point  of  view  he  spoke.  He,  however,  endorsed  all  that 
had  been  said.^ 

The  Chairman  put  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  carried. 

Sir  C.  Lindsay,  in  moving  the  second  part  of  his  resolution. 
«aid  the  Society  owed  everything  to  the  Queen  and  the  Boyal 
Family  [cheers].  The  Society  had  been  fostered  by  the  Queen, 
juid  nourished  by  the  late  lamented  Prinoe  Consort,  and  had 
throughout  its  course  the  counsel  and  interest  of  the  Boyal 
Family.  It  was,  therefore,  most  imperative  upon  them  to  ex- 
press uieir  gratitude  to  their  Sovereign  for  the  encouragement 
«nd  faTOurs  they  had  received  [hear,  hear],  and  it  was  necessary 
lAmi  this  sentiment  should  go  forth  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
those  in  opposition  to  the  late  Council  [hear,  hear] . 

Yisooimt^uBY,  in  aeconding  the  motioui  said  the  only  reason 


why  the  resolution  had  been  divided  into  two  parts  was  that  his 
noble  friend  rather  said  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  Duke  of 
Bucdeuch  Vould  not  remain  in  offioe.  In  that  case  it  would  be 
highly  necessary  they  should  have  some  machinery  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  should  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  refuse  the 
office.  It  was  obvious  that  the  only  course  to  pursue  was  to 
have  resort  to  the  Queen,  and  humbly  ask  her  to  nominate 
another  President  should  the  Duke  of  Bucoleuoh  refuse  to  re- 
main in  his  position.  Without  that  explanation  the  two  resolu- 
tions coupled  miffht  appear  in  some  way  discourteous  to  the 
Dake  of  Bucoleucn.  With  respect  to  the  resolution,  the  noble 
lord  said  he  endorsed  every  word  that  fell  from  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay  as  to  the  gratitude  the  Fellows  owed  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen.  They  all  knew  the  interest  Her  Majesty  took  in  the 
Society,  and  he  ventured  to  hope  that  the  action  of  the  Fellows 
f^at  day  in  electing  a  new  Council  would  not  meet  with  Her 
Majesty's  displeasure,  and  that  she  would  graciously  recognise 
the  fact  that  they  were  acting  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  [hear, 
hear].  In  the  resolntion  just  proposed  to  the  meeting  for  the 
nomination  of  a  new  Council,  the  names  of  Prince  Arthur  and 
the  Duke  of  Teck  were  included,  and  they  were  now  asked  to 
retain  their  positions,  and  he  hoped  these  royal  personages 
would  consent  to  do  so  [applause].  He  thought  the  statement 
that  they  would  not  remain  in  the  Society  was  wrong.  They 
all  knew  that  the  wishes  and  sympathies  of  these  royal  person- 
ages were  with  the  Societv  generally,  and  not  with  a  portion  of 
it  [hear,  hear] ;  and,  whether  they  agreed  with  the  late  Coimoil 
or  those  now  in  office,  it  was  to  be  hoped  they  would  consent  to 
show  that  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society  they  had  hitherto 
shown,  and  recognise,  as  he  hoped  the  Queen  would  recognise, 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  acting  to  the  best  of  their  power  in 
the  interests  of  the  Society.  He  felt  sure  he  was  only  express- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  meeting  when  he  expressed  a  hope  that 
not  only  Her  Majesty,  but  tho  two  other  roysd  personages  would 
continue  to  countenance  the  Society,  and  give  to  it  the  benefit 
of  their  assistance  [cheers]. 

The  second  part  of  the  resolution  was  then  put  and  unani- 
mously carried. 

Dr.  MASTsns  briefly  proposed  Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay  as  Secretary 
of  the  Society  in  the  room  of  Major-General  Scott,  and,  in  doing 
so,  said  no  feeling  of  antagonism  existed  against  the  old  Council 
as  individuals,  but  it  had  been  felt  that  tne  horticultural  ele- 
ment had  not  been  properly  represented  in  it.  In  this  respect 
the  new  Council  had  met  the  horticultural  party  in  the  best  pos- 
sible spirit  [hear,  hear].  Impressed  with  the  conviction  how 
essential  it  was  that  there  should  be  a  due  representation  of  her* 
ticulturists  on  the  Council,  they  had  offered  to  give  them  a  half 
representation  in  that  body.  Care  would  be  taken  that  horti- 
culturists were  not  neglected  by  the  new  Council,  which  vronld 
certainly  share  the  fate  of  the  old  should  they  be  guilty  of  that 
neglect  [hear,  hear] . 

Mr.  A.  F.  Godson  seconded  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lindsay  as 
Secretary.  He  said  that  for  seven  years  he  had  been  somewhat 
opposed  to  Major-General  Scott,  but  he  had  never  faUed  to  ex- 

Eress  his  opinion  of  General  Scott's  ability  and  services ;  and 
e  was  one  of  those  who  at  a  meetinc^  of  the  Society  supported 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  having  given  then  all  tne  explana- 
tion he  could.  He  could  bear  out  what  Dr.  Masters  said,  that 
throughout  all  the  recent  negotiations  the  interests  of  the  hor- 
ticultural party  and  of  horticulturists  had  been  well  looked  to,  and 
the  nominations  for  the  new  Council  had  been  accepted  by  them. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay,  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  said  he  should 
endeavour  to  do  his  duty,  and  should  resign  when  the  duties  of 
his  office  were  not  periormed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  bulk  of 
the  members  of  the  Society. 

Sir  A.  Slade  asked  the  meeting  to  accord  a  rote  of  thanks  to 
the  noble  Chairman  who  had  presided  so  fairly  and  so  justly- 
over  their  proceedings  that  day.  Although  he  had  found  fault 
with  one  or  two  expressions  the  noble  Chairman  had  used,  he 
was  far  from  attributing  them  to  anything  like  unfairness.  The 
noble  Chairman  had  only  come  upon  the  Council  last  February, 
and  he  (Sir  A.  Slade)  was  only  surprised  at  the  way  in  which 
the  noble  lord  had  become  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  tiie 
Society.  He  asked  the  meeting  to  give  the  Chairman  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks. 

This  appeal  having  been  heartily  responded  to. 

The  Chaibman  returned  the  meeting  his  cordial  thanks  for  the 
vote  they  had  just  passed.  He  had  done  his  best  to  fill  the 
chair  with  fairness  and  impartiality,  and  no  doubt  it  was  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  as  Sir  Alfred  Slade  remarked,  he  had  only 
joined  the  Council  last  February.  He  begged  to  thank  them  all 
very  cordially  [cheers] . 

The  protracted  proceedings  then  closed. 


FUCHSIA  LUSTRE  FOR  PILLARS. 

Mb.  Rboobd  has  a  good  word,  and  withal  not  an  undeserving 
one,  for  Fuchsias  as  climbing  or  pillar  plants.  As  he  only 
names  one  white  kind  permit  me  to  add  another,  and  in  my 
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opinion  the  beat  of  all  for  thiB  partieular  pnipoBe.  I  mean 
Lustre.  It  possesseB  eveiy  properW  of  a  good  pillar  plant — 
viz.,  free  and  rapid  growth,  fine  ana  almost  eyergreen  foliage, 
and  it  is  a  constant  and  profuse  bloomer.  Its  bloom-tmsses 
at  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  very  large,  and  are  fine  for  cat- 
ting from.  I  have  it  in  a  pot  and  trained  np  the  rafter  of  a 
small  greenhouse;  it  is  oontinnally  in  bloom  and  admired 
1^  eyerybody.  With  the  exception  of  three  weeks  in  December, 
when  the  blooms  damped-off  on  the  house  being  flooded,  it 
has  been  regularly  in  bloom  for  two  years,  summer  and  winter. 
It  is,  in  fact,  constant  cutting  that  has  kept  it  continually 
blooming,  of  course  with  copious  watering  and  a  rich  top- 
dressing  once  a-year.  Gould  this  plant  be  planted  out,  I  can 
se^  it  would  quickly  coyer  the  entire  roof.  The  indiyidual 
flowers  are  of  good  form,  tube  and  sepals  waxy  white,  of  good 
substance,  the  latter  elegantly  reflexed;  the  corolla  is  a 
colour  of  its  own,  perhaps  a  bright  rosy  cerise.  It  is  useful  for 
general  decoratiye  purposes,  and  small  young  plants  bloom 
yery  freely.  It  is  not  adapted  for  specimens  except  in  yery 
large  houses,  where  a  pyramid  10  or  12  feet  high  would  haye  a 
flne  effect.  It  is  a  pillar  plant  par  excellence^  and  as  such 
can  hardly  fail  to  hold  its  own  amongst  the  best  of  its  family. 
—J.  W.  

CINEBARIAS    AND    BOSES     AT    THE    BOTAL 
HORTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY*S  MEETING. 

At  the  meeting  on  April  2nd  there  were  two  clasees  deyoted 
to  Ginerarias,  and  though  only  one  exhibitor  appeared  in  each 
class,  the  specimens  esdiibited  were  yery  fine.  The  plants 
staged  were  all  named  sorts,  and  when  they  are  grown  for 
exhibition  it  is  yeiy  important  that  the  flowers  should  be  well 
shaped,  brilliant  in  colour,  and  yaried  in  character.  These 
beautiful  spring  flowers  are  much  admired,  and  deseryedly  so, 
for  they  continue  a  yery  long  time  in  beauty,  and  are  yeiy 
useful  for  greenhouse  and  conseryatory  decoration.  No  gar- 
den should  be  without  them.  For  ordinary  purposes  seisd- 
lings  are  easiest  managed.  For  an  outlay  of  1«.  a  packet  of 
seeds  may  be  obtained  which  will  produce  hundreds  of  superb 
yarieties,  all  differing  from  each  other.  The  named  sorts  are 
4>ropagated^  by  offsets  from  the  roots,  which  are  thrown  up 
after  the  flower-stalks  are  cut-oyer ;  these  are  potted  singly  in 
small  pots  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  when  the  plants 
are  well  established  they  are  potted-on  in  the  usual  way. 

Seeds  may  be  sown  from  April  to  June  for  successional 
blooming.  Sow  them  in  a  light  compost  of  two  parts  loam 
and  one  of  leal  mould,  with  a  little  sand  added.  Fill  the  seed- 
pot  or  pan  up  to  within  half  an  indh  of  the  top,  and  mske  the 
surface  perfectly  leyel.  On  this  leyel  surface  sow  the  seeds 
thinly,  and  just  coyer  with  fine  mould.  A  little  damp  moss 
should  be  placed  on  the  surface,  to  preyent  eyaporation.  The 
moss  should  be  damped  occasionally  with  a  syringe,  or  through 
the  fine  rose  of  a  water-pot.  When  the  young  seedlings 
appear,  the  moss  must  be  remoyed.  When  the  young  plants 
can  be  safely  handled,  pot  them  off  singly  in  tamil  pots,  using 
the  same  compost  as  that  in  which  the  seeds  were  sown., 
When  the  plants  haye  pretty  well  filled  the  small  pots  with 
roots  they  must  be  shifted  into  5-inch  pots ;  this  time  the 
potting  material  should  be  richer — yi$.,  turfy  loam  three  parts, 
leaf  mould  one  part,  and  one  part  of  cow  manure ;  a  little  sand 
to  be  added  if  required  to  keep  the  material  open. 
^  During  the  summer  I  grow  the  plants  in  frames  with  the 
back  part  of  the  frame  to  the  south,  water  freely,  and  shade 
with  tiffany  during  yery  hot  weather.  The  latest-sown  plants 
will  fiower  well  in  6  and  7-inch  pots,  the  earliest  in  8-inch. 
When  the  flower-spikes  appear  weak  manure  water  will  be 
beneficial.  Gare  must  be  taken  not  to  oyerdo  them  with 
liquid  too  strong.  I  saw  a  yery  fine  collection  of  named  sorts, 
which  were  grown  especially  for  exhibition,  entirely  spoiled  for 
that  purpose  by  oyer-waterisg.  The  actiye  rootlets  were  killed 
and  the  flower-stalks  died-off  in  places,  leayiuR  blanks  which 
spoiled  the  symmetry  of  the  plants,  and  the  flowers  which  did 
open  were  inferior  in  size  to  what  they  would  haye  been. 

Thrips  and  green  fly  are  inyeterate  pests  to  the  Gineraria 
grower:  they  should  be  destroyed  on  their  first  appearance 
by  fumigating  witl\  tobacco  smoke.  The  thrips  are  not  so 
readily  destroyed,  and  the  plants  are  easily  injured  by  the 
smoke ;  it  will  be  better  to  fumigate  on  three  eyenings,  allow- 
ing an  interyal  of  two  days  between.  If  dwarf  specimen 
plants  are  desired  a  wire  should  be  fastened  round  the  pot  just 
under  the  rim,  and  to  this  the  shoots  should  be  tied  down. 
Boses  were  yery  fine,  both  as  cut  blooms  an^  in  pots.    Mr. 


W.  Paul's  boxes  reninided  one  of  the  summer  shows  ntiier 
than  of  the  first  week  in  ApriL  A  large  number  of  new  Bomi 
were  exhibited,  a  good  proportion  of  them  being  tiie  new  ones  of 
1878 ;  but  no  certificates  were  granted  to  any  of  them.  Th^ 
haye  not,  of  course,  become  sufficiently  established  to  show 
anything  like  their  true  character.  The  new  white  Hybiid 
Perpetual  Madame  Lacharme  answers  to  its  desoriptioD  o! 
being  yezy  yigorons.  It  reminds  one  of  Miss  Ingram  in  ibe 
growth  and  shape  of  the  flowers,  which  are  large  and  foil,  bat 
too  deeply  tinged  with  rose  to  pass  for  a  white.  Of  the  Boaes 
of  1872,  no  less  than  four  receiyed  first-class  certifioates,  ind 
haye  been  described  in  a  preyious  report.  Tea  Madame  Jnks 
Margottin  will,  I  fancy,  be  a  standard  Bose  in  its  class.  The 
flowers  are  borne  erect  on  stout  footstalks,  while  so  many 
in  this  section  haye  drooping  flowers.  Bessie  Johnson  I 
thought  much  of,  but  those  who  know  Boses  better  than  I 
do  thought  it  too  much  like  Abel  Grand.  I  haye  not  grown 
the  last-named  yariety  in  pots,  but  as  it  has  flowered  with  m» 
in  the  open  air  the  shade  of  rose  is  much  darker.  Benia 
Johnson  is  a  yery  beautiful  blush  Bose. — J.  Douglas. 


NEW  GEBANIUMS. 


I  MUST  apologise  to  your  readers  for  delaying  so  long  'm 
continuing  my  remarks  on  those  Geraniums  of  which  I  hsTe 
only  grown  a  few  on  trial.  Last  year  was,  howeyer,  no  ex- 
ceptional a  year  that  I  do  not  feel  any  yeiy  great  dependsnoa 
is  to  be  placed  upon  the  results,  except  where  preyious  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  the  plants  existed.  Amongst  others  I 
tried  about  thurty  sorts  of  Mr.  Pearson^s,  some  remarkable  for 
their  dwarfnees,  haying  been  cross-bred  from  Violet  Hill,  and 
others  partaking  more  of  the  character  of  his  weU-knowa 
strain  in  Bayard,  Douglas  Pearson,  and  others. 

Amongst  DarkGrimsons  and  Grimson  Scarlets  there  are  two 
yery  good  ones  in  Samuel  Bennett  and  tiie  Bey.  J.  F.  Fenn, 
both  good  powers ;  the  latter  a  peculiarly  rich  colour  without 
any  white  m  the  eye,  a  flne  truss  and  freely  produced,  and 
rather  better  than  Samuel  Bennett,  thoagh  the  latter  is  well 
worthy  of  a  trial. 

Of  Grimsons  there  are  Dr.  Tate,  Mrs.  Sibray,  Major  T. 
Glarke,  Mrs.  Vincent,  and  Miss  Saunders.  Of  these  I  think 
Mrs.  Vincent  is  the  most  promising  as  a  bedder,  and  Hue 
Saunders  next.  Major  T.  Glarke  seemed  too  free  a  grower, 
and  Dr.  Tate  deseryed  another  trial,  haying  a  good  spreading 
habit. 

Of  Beds  there  are  Gol.  Holden,  Mary  Flower,  and  Shakes- 
pear.  Gol.  Holden  was  too  coarse ;  Mary  Flower  a  dwarf 
habit ;  but  Shakespear  was  the  best  of  tlie  three,  with  good 
promise,  though  owing  to  the  season  it  grew  coarser  than  from 
the  general  appearance  of  the  plant  in  spring  I  had  expected. 

In  Scarlets  there  are  the  Bey.  G.  P.  Petush,  Ghonder  SeD» 
and  Gorsair.  I  am  bound  to  praise  my  own  namesake,  but  I 
can  do  so  in  this  instance  without  any  qualms  of  conseienee ; 
it  is  a  scarlet  free  from  any  orange,  which  is  a  rare  quality  in 
scarlets.  Gorsair  is  yery  fine  as  a  pot  plant.  I  doubt  whether 
it  will  make  a  yeiy  good  bed.  Ghunder  Sen  is  a  yery  fine 
scarlet,  rather  lighter  and  more  inclined  to  orange  than  the 
other,  but  as  a  bedder  it  is  likely  to  be  yery  efiectiye. 

In  Light  Bed  without  orange  we  haye  a  good  bedder  in  Mrs. 
Vincent  Fenn.  In  Gerise,  T.  Adams  is  a  yery  fine  flower,  bat 
inclined  to  be  coarse.  In  BoSy  Pink  we  haye  Bose  Bradwardine, 
Lady  Louisa  Egerton,  Mrs.  F.  Bumaby ,  Amy  Bobsart,  and  liis* 
Hole.  Mrs.  F.  Bumaby  is  something  the  colour  of  Blue  Bell^ 
but  an  improyement  on  it,  likely,  I  think,  to  be  a  better  pot 
plant  than  a  bedder.  Bose  Bradwardine  has  more  cerise  thaa 
the  aboye,  and  is  a  stronger  grower.  Lady  Louisa  Egerton  is  a 
soft  pink ;  the  trusses  were  not  yery  large,  not  large  enongft 
for  bedding,  but  it  would  make  a  goodyariety  for  pot  purposes. 
Mrs.  Hole  is  one  of  the  dwarf  yarieties,  likely  to  be  a  yeiT 
yaluable  bedder,  a  lilac  shade  of  rose ;  and  Amy  Bobsart  is 
much  like  it  but  of  a  deeper  colour. 

In  Light  Pinks  there  is  a  yery  fine  fiower  in  Mrs.  Lowe,  the 
finest  trusser  and  the  most  promising  light  pink  I  haye  yet 
seen.  In  Deep  Pinks  is  in  my  opinion  the  gem  of  the  eoK 
lection.  Miss  Bose  Peach,  a  yeiy  pure  deep  pink,  yeiy  dwarf 
habit,  like  Violet  Hill,  and  quite  as  free  a  bloomer.  It  wOl 
haye  the  same  fault  in  the  eyes  of  many  as  Violet  Hill— that  it 
is  not  easy  to  get  a  stock  of  it,  and  it  wants  good  treatment. 
In  Amaranth  and  Florence  Durand  we  haye  a  distinct  type  of 
lilac  pink,  there  being  more  blue  in  Amaranth  than  any 
Geranium  I  haye  yet  seen.  Some  persons  would  prefer  it  to 
Miss  Bose  Peach,  but  it  is  quite  a  different  class  of  plant  both 
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in  hahit  and  colour,  and  thongh  oalled  a  pink  it  is  mnoh  more 
a  lilac.  Florence  Dnrand  is  much  similar  ia  point  of  colour, 
but  liafl  rather  more  white  in  the  0ye  and  not  so  large  a  truss, 
thougih  a  rounder  flower.  I  think  Amaranth  will  be  beet  for 
beds,  Florence  Dnrand  for  pots. 

I  understand  Mr.  Pearson  has  sereral  new  lilacs  of  these 
shades,  resulting,  I  beliere,  from  the  same  cross.  Besides 
those  I  have  mentioned,  I  also  tried  of  Mr.  Pearson's,  Bed 
Dwarf,  Miss  Stubbs,  Mrs.  Hetlej  Smeaton,  and  Lord  Belper. 
which  I  could  not  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  about.  Of 
other  sorts  I  had  two  of  Dr.  Dennjr's,  Haidee  and  Diana,  both 
of  which  disappointed  me  from  their  want  of  truss.  G.  Thorpe 
and  Electric  (Bell  &  Thorpe),  were  both  good.  G.  Thorpe, 
as  a  cerise,  is  a  fine  flower  m  the  way  of  old  Herald  of  Spring 
and  Cremome ;  and  Electric,  a  bright  scarlet,  of  the  ^pe  of 
Cybister,  and  which  proved  last  year  better  with  me  than  I 
expected  after  the  result  of  the  previous  year.  Mrs.  Growl^ 
and  O.  Peabody  (Downie  &  Co.)  are  both  good  flowers  but 
•strong  growers. 

Jean  Sisley,  well  known  to  most  owing  to  the  bright  white 
^ye,  turned  out  better  as  a  bedder  than  I  anticipated,  though 
none  of  the  type  of  pure  Zonals  without  any  Nosegay  strain 
hare  hitherto  stood  the  test  of  many  seasons  for  bedding. 
Louis  Yeuillot,  of  foreign  raising,  kindly  sent  me  on  trial  by 
Ifr.  Mclndoe,  proved  veiy  promising  and  likely  to  make  a 
good  bedder  for  large  beds.  Eugenie,  a  light  pink,  also  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Mdndoe,  proved  too  washed-out  a  colour.  Two 
other  Oeraniums  of  Mr.  Paul*s,  Bainbow  and  Evening  Star, 
both  did  well  last  year,  and  I  can  especially  recommend  Bain- 
bow for  those  who  wish  to  fill  a  large  bed  with  an  effective 
plant  of  the  type  of  colour  of  Tom  Thumb. 

I  am  afraid  these  notes  are  slightly  discursive ;  but  with  the 
experience  of  last  year,  those  I  should  most  recommend  would 
be  of  Mr.  Pearson's,  Bev.  J.  F.  Fenn,  Mrs.  Yiucent,  Bev.  C.  P. 
Peaeh,  Chunder  Sen,  Miss  Bose  Peach,  Amaranth,  Mrs.  Lowe, 
and  Mrs.  Hole;  with  Corsair,  Florence  Durand,  and  Lady 
Louisa  Egerton  for  pots. — C.  P.  Psach. 

HYACINTHS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

I  Qinrx  agree  with  Mr.  Douglas  (Joubkal  or  Hobtxcultubx, 
page  268),  that  "  gardeners  should  purchase  the  bulbs  in  the 
antimm,  pot  them,  snd  grow  them  up  to  a  flowering  state 
under  their  own  or  their  subordinates'  care,"  and  I  would 
extend  this  principle  to  all  plants  and  flowers  grown  for  exhi- 
bition ;  they  should  have  made  the  current  year's  growth  in 
the  hands  of  tiie  exhibitor.  That  this  is  not  always  so  is  well 
known  to  exhibitors  and  those  who  look  into  the  beginning 
and  progress  of  tiie  plants  and  flowers  which  figure  at  our 
e^bitions;  but  I  think  our  horticultural  societies  should 
make  this  imperative.  As  the  matter  at  present  stands,  it  is 
lawful  to  purchase  withiu  unimportant  limits  of  time  and 
fihow  the  plants  purchased,  although  it  is  of  questionable  taste 
and  honour.  The  question  has  often  arisen  in  my  mind,  How 
is  it  that  so  few  of  our  first-dass  gardeners,  nurserymen,  and 
amateurs  exhibit  for  prizes?  And  this  one  fact, I  have  no 
doubt,  is  in  great  measure  the  reason  of  it.  A  man  of  position 
and  honourable  feeling  would  lose  iu  self-respect,  and  in  the 
reepect  of  his  fellows,  by  resorting  to  such  practices,  and  with- 
out resorting  to  them  he  would  be  voluntarily  seeking  a  subor- 
dinate and  false  position. 

I  will  extend  these  observations.  I  have,  on  more  than  one 
Goeaaion,  received  letters  (it  is  only  fair  to  say  hare  not  from 
horticulturists  of  position,  but  from  strangers),  ordering  a  given 
number  of  my  best  Boses,  Hyacinths,  Camellias,  <fto.,  by  a 
given  day,  '*  price  no  object."  I  have  looked  to  the  district, 
and  sometimes  found  a  flower  show  taking  place  there  on  the 
day  these  flowers  were  wanted  for.  I  have  on  such  occasions 
invariably  refu9ed  to  sell.  Once  I  was  told  if  I  had  plants  to 
sell  I  should  seU  them ;  it  was  no  business  of  mine  what  my 
euBtomers  did  with  them.  I  replied  Jkhus:  "  If  I  dealt  in  swords 
and  pistols,  and  a  customer  sought  to  purchase  either,  and  I 
suspected  he  contemplated  using  them  unfairly  against  his 
fellows,  I  should  refuse  to  sell."  I  admit  there  is  a  difference 
here,  but  still  the  case  applies.  If  the  one  seeks  to  break  the 
written  law  of  the  Umd,  uie  other  seeks  to  break  the  unwritten 
laws  of  honoxur;  and  I  maintain  that  as  honourable  men,  as 
law-abiding  and  law-loving  Englishmen,  we  should  seek  to 
uphold  both. — ^WiiAiAU  Paui.,  WaUham  Cross  Nursery. 

[I  entirely  sympathise  with  Mr.  W.  Paul  in  his  remarks  on 
exhibiting.  That  the  Hyacinths  to  which  I  referred  in  a  pre- 
vious number  as  being  exhibited  by  an  amateur,  were  grown  to 


a  certain  extent  by  one  of  the  trade  exhibitors,  was  patent  to 
all  who  understood  anything  of  plants ;  and  if  the  f smily  like- 
ness was  apparent  to  so  many,  it  follows  that  the  gardener 
who  exhibited  them  did  not  deserve  the  credit  of  growing 
them.  In  a  communication  which  I  received  before  my  article 
appeared  in  print,  but  after  it  had  left  my  hands,  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  idants  were  puroha^  when  they  had  grown 
2  or  3  inches  high ;  but  any  grower  of  Hyacinths  knows  that 
if  a  gardener  can  select  his  plants  after  tiie  flower-spikes  are 
visible,  and  brought  to  that  stage  by  one  of  the  best  growers 
in  En^^and,  from  a  collection  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
plants,  it  is  quite  evident  that  no  gardener  who  purchases  his 
bulbs  in  the  usual  way  can  compete  against  him. 

Then,  as  to  the  rules  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society.  I 
put  this  question  to  Mr.  Eyles,  the  superintendent  of  the 
flower-shows,  Can  an  exhibitor  purchase  his  plants  the  day 
before  the  show  and  exhibit  those  plants  for  prizes?  He 
replied,  "  Yes,  he  can.  We  once  had  a  rule  that  required  ex- 
hibitors to  be  in  possession  of  their  plants  at  least  two  months 
before  the  show;  but  it  was  so  often  evaded  by  dishonest 
exhibitors,  that  to  place  the  honest  man  on  an  equal  basis 
with  the  dishonest  one  the  rule  was  done  away  with ;  so  that 
all  now  stipulated  for  by  the  Society  is  that  the  plants  must 
be  the  property  of  the  exhibitor.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
plants  are  not  the  exhibitor's  property  the  prize  will  be  for- 
feited." All  I  can  say  is,  that  when  I  cannot  maintain  the 
honourable  position  I  have  gained  with  plants  entirely  of  my 
own  growing  I  will  withdraw  from  exhibiting  altogether. — 
J.  Douglas.] 

MYOSOTIS  DISSITIFLOQA  FOR  FORCING. 

Few  who  have  not  seen  this  elegant  little  flower,  the  blue 
Forget-me-not,  forced,  can  have  an  idea  of  what  a  pretty  pot 
plant  it  makes  for  the  conservatory,  drawing-room,  or  dinner- 
table.  It  is  also  a  most  useful  flower  for  cutting  for  bouquets 
or  button-holes.  Those  who  admire  this  simple  plant--and 
who  dues  not  ? — ^need  not  tiiink,  because  they  have  no  glass, 
that  they  cannot  force  it ;  the  only  difference  between  doing 
so  in  a  room  and  the  greenhouse  being,  that  in  the  room  it 
will  take  just  double  the  length  of  time  to  come  into  flower  it 
would  in  the  greenhouse,  which  is  about  six  weeks  from  the 
time  it  is  potted  and  brought  into  heat.  So,  according  to 
where  you  are  going  to  grow  your  plants,  you  must  make  allow- 
ance as  to  the  time  they  will  require  to  come  into  bloom. 
Take  some  nice  tufts — I  prefer  those  that  have  sprung  up  from 
the  seed  dropped  th^  season  before — and  pot  them  in  5-inoh 
pots  in  a  nice  mixture  of  loam,  sand,  rotten  turf,  and  a  littie 
peat  if  you  have  it.  Give  them  plenty  of  water  and  air  when- 
ever the  weather  will  permit.  Those  who  want  to  grow  this 
plant  for  cutting,  can  plant  as  many  tufts  in  each  pot,  axid  use 
any  size  they  like ;  or  it  will  grow  as  well  in  boxes  as  in  pots. 
Lideed,  it  is  far  from  particular ;  but  its  pretty  flowers  and 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  length  of  time  it  \nll  remain  in 
bloom,  will  quite  repay  those  who  may  take  the  trouble  of 
forcing  it.  A  succession  of  flowers  can  be  obtained  by  keeping 
the  first  flower-buds  picked  back. — ^A.  H.,  Upper  Norwood  (iu 
The  Gardener.)         

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 

Nothing  more  surprises  the  traveller  who  visits  for  the  first 
time  one  of  England's  colonies  on  the  other  side  our  globe, 
than  to  find  there  all  the  costumes,  manners,  and  pursuits  of 
the  old  country.  Even  in  India  our  countrymen  will  have 
English  sports  in  defiance  of  the  climate.  We  have  seen  at 
Calcutta  the  hounds  thrown  off,  and  the  jackal  break  cover; 
and  we  have  seen  cricket  in  superb  array  on  the  Maidan,  the 
finest  cricket  ground  in  the  world.  It  is  less  surprising  that 
in  a  colony  of  more  temperate  climate,  such  sa  New  South 
Wales,  there  is  a  still  closer  adherence  to  all  home  customs ; 
and  if  by  the  aid  of  Fortunatus's  hat  or  Musel's  cloak  we 
could,  by  merely  wishing,  transfer  any  one  of  our  untrav^ed 
readers  to  a  horse  race  or  flower  show  at  Sydney,  he  would  be 
unable  to  distinguish  it  from  a  provincial  gathering  of  the 
same  description  in  England. 

We  have  transferred  to  our  pages  an  exact  copy  of  a  drawing 
and  notes  of  one  of  those  horticultural  displays,  and  the  chief 
peculiarity  is  that  it  is  called  the  Spring  Show  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  New  South  Wales  for  1872,  though  held  on 
the  30th  October.  The  notes  state  that  the  show  was  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens.  On  several  successive  exhibitions  the  weather 
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had  been  moei  inelement,  and  in  the  morning  the  rain  donds 
hung  aboat  the  Ixoriaon  ominonsly  enough,  and  it  almost  seemed 
that  the  financial  snooess  of  the  show  was  to  be  again  doomed. 
The  clouds,  however,  passed  off,  and  by  midday  all  appre- 
hensions ^  on  the  score  of  the  weather  were  at  an  end.  The 
large  marquee  of  the  Society  was  pitched  in  tiie  usual  place, 
to  the  right  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  lower  Botanic 
Gardens — and  a  more  beautiful  spot  could  hardly  be  selected. 
Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  high  state  of  cul- 
tiTAtion  in  which  the  gardens  are  kept  does  not  militate 
against  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibition.  The  gardens 
•occupy  a  site  so  sheltered  and  sunny,  that  many  descriptions 
of  choice  plants  have  been  found  to  grow  well  in  the  open 
borders,  which,  until  the  lajst  year  or  two,  were  confined  to  the 
conservatory.  The  seasonable  rains  which  fell  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  had  produced  a  turf  as  gteen  and  elastic  as 
one  could  expect  to  find  in  England ;  and  the  warm  genial 
weather  had  pushed  every  description  of  vegetation  into  rapid 
.growth.  The  gardens  seldom  looked  better  than  they  did, 
And  th^,  therefore,  deprived  the  fiower  show  of  any  advantage 
which  it  might  have  derived  from  contrast.  This  was  the  first 
•exhibition  which  the  Society  had  held  since  Sir  Hercules 
Bobinson,  who  is  its  patron,  assumed  the  GovemonQiip  of 
the  colony.  Accompanied  by  Lady  Bobinson,  Captain  St. 
John,  and  Mrs.  St.  John,  he  visited  the  exhibition.  The  ex- 
hibition was  also  patronised  by  Dr.  Schomburgk,  tibe  Director 
of  the  :tkdelaide  Botanic  Gardens,  several  of  the  Anglican 
Bishops  who  attended  the  late  Conference,  and  many  residents 
of  Sydney  occupying  positions  of  poUtioal  and  social  dis- 
tinction. The  vice-regal  party  were  attended  round  the  Show 
hj  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gudens.  The  Show  was  at- 
tmided  during  the  afternoon  by  a  very  large  number  of  persons. 
The  masqnee  was  thronged  for  some  hours,  and  the  lawns 
were  dotted  over  by  a  numerous  company  of  visitors.  The 
band  of  the  Permanent  Military  Force  played  in  the  pavilion 
near  the  tent.— (Caat«r&urj^  Illustrated  Press,  New  Zealand,) 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Veitcb  Mxmobial  Pbizbs. — As  we  stated  in  our  number  of 
March  27tfa,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Trustees  will  distribute  prizes  at  the 
ioTtBcoming  Show  of  the  Society  at  Bath,  m  June  next : — 

A,  For  the  most  meritorious  dish  of  Black  Grapes,  exhibited 
4»  above. — ^The  Veitch  Memorial  MedaLand  a  prize  of  £5, 

B.  For  the  most  meritorious  dish  of  white  Grapes  (Muscats), 
exhibited  as  above. — ^The  Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  and  a  prize 
of  £5. 

G.  For  the  most  meritorious  dish  of  White  Grapes  (not  Mus- 
cats), exhibited  as  above. — The  Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  and  a 
prize  of  £5, 

D.  For  tbe  most  meritorious  Specimen  Orchid,  in  flower,  ex- 
hibited as  above. — The  Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  and  a  prize  of  .4'5. 

£.  For  the  most  meritorious  Specimen  Stove  Plant,  in  flower, 
exhibited  as  above. — ^The  Veitcn  Memorial  Medal,  and  a  prize 
of  £5. 

F.  For  the  most  meritorious  Specimen  Greenhouse  Plant,  in 
flower,  exhibited  as  above. — ^The  Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  and  a 
prize  of  £S» 

In  addition,  we  can  now  state  that  the  subjects  for  the  fore- 
going prizes  are  to  be  selected  from  amongst  the  objects  ex- 
hibited at  the  above-named  Show,  in  accordance-  with  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society*s  prize  schedule,  by  honajlde  gar- 
•doners  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  A  notification  of  entry  on 
ihe  jMurt  of  those  who  desire  to  compete  is  to  be  sent,  not  later 
than  June  14th,  to  the  Trustees,  under  cover  to  Mr.  Moore, 
Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. ;  and  it  must  be 
stated  in  which  of  the  classes  in  the  Society's  or  the  Local 
Special  Schedule  of  Prizes  the  exhibits  will  be  found.  The 
aiwards  will  be  made  for  high-class  cultivation,  and  the  deci- 
fiiona  of  tiie  Judges  will  be  final. 

Wk  hear  with  great  regret  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Torrby, 

which  took  place  from  pneumonia  on  March  10th.  Since  the 
-decease  of  Professor  Darlington  he  had  been  the  Nestor  of 
American  botanists.  Torreya,  a  genus  of  Taxacess  of  North 
America  and  north-east  Asia,  was  named  after  him.  He  was 
a  foreign  member  of  the  Linnean  Society. — {Nature,) 

Thb  American  Agriculturist  says,  for  Clbariko  Moss 

FBOM  Fruit  Tubes  nothing  is  better  than  carboUc  soap  and  lye. 
Make  common  lye  of  wood  ashes,  not  strong,  and  add  half  a 
<ponnd  of  earboUo  soap  to  a  three-gallon  'pall  of  boiling  lye. 
Apply  hot  with  a  swab  to  old  trees.    It  haa  been  used  with 


entire  success  on  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  and  Cherry  trees,  destroy- 
ing every  particle  of  moss  it  touches. 


BELGIAN  HORTICULTUBE.— No.  8. 

I  HAVS  continued  the  above  heading  to  what  has  no  pre- 
tension to  being  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  passing  objects 
observed  in  a  little  peregrination  between  Mr.  Linden's  empo- 
rium of  floral  riches  at  Brussels  to  his  larger  establishment  at 
Ghent.  Perhaps,  however,  no  apology  may  be  needed  for  a 
touch,  it  may  be,  of  agriculture,  of  arboriculture,  and  the  social 
aspects  of  a  rural  trip  with  Waterloo  for  a  terminus.  I  went 
to  Waterloo,  begrudging  losing  a  day  to  horticulture.  What 
I  lost  I  shall  never  know  and  cannot  regret,  being  satisfied 
by  the  compensation  the  "trip  into  the  country"  afforded. 
My  plan  of  route  waa  broken  in  this  wise  :  My  companion  in 
travel  was  permitted  by  hia  nearly-new  better  half  to  share  my 
rambles,  on  the  condition  that  I  never  let  him  go  out  of  my 
sight.  I  never  dreamt  that  he  would  be  otherwise  than  loyal 
to  the  prescribed  order  of  route,  neither  was  he  until  the  horn 
of  the  Waterloo  coach  roused  him  into  rebellion.  Like  the 
old  hunter,  there  was  no  holding  him.  His  tone  was  unmis- 
takeable  when  he  accosted  me  thus — **  I  mean  going,  Wright. 
Can't  help  it.  I  remember  eating  roast  bullock  in  front  of  the 
Hall,  and  rejoicing  in  the  news  of  victory  nearly  sixty  years 
since,  and  I  must  see  the  place.  I  meant  it  from  the  first,  but 
thought  I  would  say  nothing ;  and  now  how  about  your  pro- 
mise?" The  old  man  sold  me,  but  my  parting  vow  to  his 
young  wife  helped  me  on  the  coach. 

The  road  stnkes  oat  of  Brussels  as  straight  as  an  arrow  and 
as  level  as  a  railway :  indeed,  there  is  a  tramway  down  either 
side  close  by  the  flourishing  rows  of  Planes  and  Chestnuts,  which 
reaches  to  the  splendid  park  which  we  shall  enter  presently. 
This  road  is  exceedingly  broad  and  clean,  and  the  rich  sub- 
urban architecture  adds  its  share  to  make  the  drive  an  enjoy- 
able one.  After  running  something  over  a  mile  the  road  sweeps 
into  two  drives,  and  between  the  two  is  a  lawn  well  kept.  At 
intervals  the  lawn  is  occupied  by  large  rectangular  beds  of 
shrubs ;  now  a  bed  of  Hollies  in  variety,  then  Araucarias,  then 
Bhododendrons,  and  so  on,  all  judiciously  planted  as  to  height, 
carefully  tended,  and  in  excellent  health.  Between  the  beds, 
and  partly  encircling  them — linking,  as  it  were,  one  with  the 
other — is  being  formed  a  free-flowing  pattern  of  scrollwork,  to 
be  planted  with  flowers  or  dense  low-growing  shrubs.  ^  This 
imposing  approach  to  a  still  more  imposing  park  is  in  an 
unfinished  state;  and  when  we  consider  its  length  (about  a 
mile),  and  its  breadth,  which  with  the  two  drives  and  lawn 
cannot  be  less  than  50  to  60  yards,  and  tbe  whole  raised  as  an 
embaiikment  many  feet  above  the  ordinary  ground  level,  we 
find  it  is  a  work  of  some  magnitude.  But  it  is  a  work  of  orna- 
ment, and  that  is  sufficient,  as  ornament  would  appear  to  be 
one  of  the  cardinal  statutes  of  Belgium,  and  conformed  to 
alike  by  government,  corporations,  and  individuals  of  every 
grade.  Some  examples,  however,  afford  a  sort  of  burlesque 
exhibition  of  lesthetic  notions  run  riot.  For  instance,  we  pass 
a  farmlike  homestead  with  the  whole  of  the  buildings— walls, 
roof,  and  every  part  of  every  structure  refiectmg  a  bright  green, 
which  suggested  it  as  being  the  dwelling  of  some  patriot  son 
of  Erin,  who  had  in  this  novel  manner  hoisted  the  colour  of 
the  Emerald  Isle.  We  see  ornament  again  on  the  walls  of  a 
bovel  of  a  cottage,  as  they  are  stuccoed  with  orange  and  ultra- 
marine blue,  reflected  in  the  sludge  pond  close  to  the  walls, 
and  the  pigstye  by  the  sludge.    Tins  is  in  the  country. 

We  will  now  look  into  tbe  park,  the  Bois  de  la  Cambre. 
There  is  no  ornamental  extravaganza  here,  but  the  very  first 
glance  bespeaks  it  the  work  of  a  master  hand.  It  is  the  chrj 
d'wuvre  of  M.  Keilig,  the  designer  also  of  the  city  park  at 
Antwerp,  and  is  a  monument  of  good  taste  and  landscape 
adaptability.  But  this  is  not  a  city,  it  is  a  country  park.  It 
is  situated  two  or  three  miles  from  Brussels,  and  appears  to  be 
the  head  quarters  of  the  tramway  company,  which  brings  the 
citizens  to  their  great  seat  of  rural  enjoyment.  In  treatment 
the  park,  or  **  wood  "  as  it  is  called,  is  remarkably  bold  and 
free.  The  main  drive,  which  apparently  encircles  it,  is  of 
noble  dimensions,  and  ito  quiet  curves  unfold  fresh  interest  at 
every  turn.  It  is  now  a  seemingly  impenetrable  wilderness,  yet 
into  the  thicket  arterial  walks  twist  and  ramify  in  mazy  bewil- 
derment, and  then  open  out  into  an  expanse  of  grassy  glade 
relieved  by  knolls  of  fine  timber,  which  again  emerge  into 
avenues  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Now  a  gloomy  sombre  dell 
is  in  the  line  of  sight,  and  then  a  picturesque  chasm,  like  a 
rift  in  the  wood,  and  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  rustic  build  and 
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yenerable  mien,  half  hidden  by  foliage,  extorts  a  passing 
glance,  and  provokes  the  wandering  thought  if  it  had,  Topsy- 
like,  "growed  so."  Ever  and  anon  are  opened  out  long 
Yistas  of  sylvan  beauty  through  ^hioh  the  sunshine  glistens, 
relieving  the  leafy  arches  by  its  glimmering  dancing  light. 
Kor  is  the  calm  and  placid  ItHke  omitted  from  the  cool  retreat, 
but  quiet  waters  wave  round  little  detached  islands,  and  after 
meandering  into  shady  nooks  are  lost  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  wood.  It  is  altogether  a  charming  combination  of  nature 
and  art,  and  so  well  are  the  two  blended  that  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  which  has  been  the  guide.  It  is  nature  all  over,  with 
art  shining  through  everywhere ;  yet  its  "touches  are  so  delicate 
that  nature  after  all  must  have  been  the  guide,  and  the  hand 
of  man  acted  in  strict  obedience  to  her  dictates.  By  no 
other  than  nature*s  teachings  could  so  good  a  result  have  been 
achieved.  The  prevailing  idea  of  the  artist  has  evidently  been 
to  exclude  everything  approaching  the  gardenesqne.  There  is 
not  a  fancy  shrub  or  variegated  tree  in  the  place  to  remind 
one  of  home  surroundings.  His  object  has  been  to  leave  home 
associations  behind,  and  to  produce  for  the  enjoyment  of 
rambling  citizens  an  embellished  wood,  and  he  has  succeeded. 
Any  gardening  friends  who  happen  to  be  in  Brussels  in  summer, 
smd  who  can  enjoy  landscape  treatment  that  leaves  no  impress 
of  rule,  compass,  or  level,  will  do  well  to  visit  the  Bois  de  la 
Cambre,  and  if  they  go  no  farther  they  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  rural  trip.  But  we  pass  on,  and  jot  down  brief  impres- 
sions of  agriculture  and  social  life  presented  on  the  road  to 
Waterloo. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  wood  the  coach  is  on  the  broad 
paved  road  made  by  the  first  Napoleon,  who  at  the  time  never 
dreamt  that  he  was  paving  the  way  for  his  overthrow  in  the 
convenience  it  afforded  to  the  English  in  1815.  This  road  is 
levelled,  is  16  to  18  feet  wide,  and  ninety  miles  long.  It  runs 
direct  to  and  through  Waterloo.  From  Brussels  to  '*  the 
field  "  is  about  twelve  miles.  With  a  few  breaks  the  forest  of 
Soignesruns  nearly  all  the  distance  along  one  side  of  the  road, 
a  straight  row  of  trees  skirting  the  other,  which  is  open  country 
devoted  to  agriculture.  There  is  but  one  village  to  pass  through, 
which  looks  poor,  dejected,  and  miserable,  and  afforded  a  spec- 
tacle of  dirty,  ragged,  shoeless  children,  which  was  pitiable. 
Now  for  the  much-vaunted  Belgian  agriculture  and  its  paradise 
of  BmaU.  holdings.  Mr.  Bartrum,  in  a  recent  description  of 
French  agriculture  jubilantly  asked,  Whoever  has  seen  an 
English  ploughman  driving  three  horses  abreast  without  a  boy 
,ta  lead  ?  To  this  I  may  say,  To  offer  a  good  Lincolnshire 
ploughman  the  aid  of  a  boy  under  such  circumstances  would 
be  a  reproach  on  his  professional  dignity.  The  other  day  a 
large  farmer  was  himself  doing  the  very  thing  close  to  here, 
and  turning  over  two  furrows  at  once.  But  who  ever  saw  a 
scantily  dad  lean  woman  crawling  after  a  miserably  lean  bul- 
lock drawing  a  still  leaner  apology  for  a  plough  ?  I  would  that 
the  specimen  on  the  road  to  Waterloo  was  the  last  of  its  kind. 
The  ground  is  gently  undulating,  and  altogether  destitute  of 
boundary  fences.  The  soil  is  of  a  medium  loamy  character, 
but  evidently  not  half  worked.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  rude  things  that  scratch  its  surface  by  the  aid  of  a  hungry 
bullock  or  pony  can  in  any  good  sense  plough  it;  and  the 
com  stacks,  few  and  far  between,  tell  the  same  tale.  The 
farmsteads  and  dwellings  have  a  tumbledown  look  about  them 
bespeakmg  anything  but  comfort.  This,  however,  being  a 
relative  term,  the  occupants  may,  in  spite  of  dirt  and  dilapi- 
dation, be  happy.  I  trust  it  is  so,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  women,  who  appear  to  do  all  the  'field  work.  Women 
may  be  seen  over  the  ankles  in  slush  filling,  carting,  and 
spreading  manure.  It  appeared,  too,  to  be  their  task  to  get 
up  and  store  the  Potatoes.  With  the  exception  of  a  man  here 
and  there  trjring  to  plough,  I  only  saw  two  men  in  the  fields, 
one  being  engaged  in  picking  Potatoes  which  his  wife  was 
dragging,  the  other  being  in  close  contact  with  a  post  and 
smoking  vigorously.  The  Potatoes  were  a  fair  crop  and  all 
sound.  Beyond  this  there  was  nothing  to  admire  in  this  dis- 
trict as  regards  Belgian  husbandry.  I  could  not  help  con- 
trasting the  "  grievances  *'  of  the  English  peasantry  and  the 
**  luxury"  of  Belgian  proprietors,  and  preferring  in  all  sincerity 
to  be  an  English  peasant  with  his  tidy  home,  wife,  and  children. 

But  we  are  at  Waterloo.  The  village  is  from  one  to  two 
miles  long,  the  buildings  mostly  good  and  cleanly  whitewashed. 
The  memorial  church  is  a  beautiful  edifice,  containing  a  bust 
of  Wellington  and  mural  tablets  to  officers  and  men  who  fell 
in  the  battle.  Immediately  beyond  the  village  is  the  hamlet 
of  Mont  St.  Jean  with  its  sepulchrid  orchard  and  historical 
old  post  windmill.    Just  below  is  the  field,  an  open  space. 


perhaps  nearly  two  miles  long  and  one  broad ;  it  is,  in  fact,  » 
valley,  the  hiU  on  either  side  sloping  to  the  centre.  Beyond 
a  short  scraggy  Thorn  hedge  it  contains  neither  tree  nor  fence^ 
except  at  the  extreme  right,  which  is  rather  thickly  wooded. 
Here  nestles  Hougoumont  amongst  the  Oaks,  showing  by  its 
battered  face  how  terrible  was  its  fiery  ordeal ;  but  the  old 
place  is  strong  and  massive,  and  will  endure  to  tell  its  tale  to 
future  generations.  Towards  the  left,  in  the  valley,  is  La  Haye 
Sainte  ensconced  in  its  little  garden,  and  on  the  opposite  hill 
is  La  Belle  Allianoe,  looking  much  more  ugly  than  its  name — 
indeed  like  a  bam.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  English  or 
Brussels  side  of  the  plain  is  reared  the  colossal  mound,  whiek 
is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  two  to  three  hundred  steps  to  the 
platform,  where  a  monstSsr  specimen  of  the  Belgian  lion  surveys 
the  country  towards  France.  The  view  from  this  altitude  is 
worth  dimbing  for.  At  the  foot  of  this  gigantic  mound  is  the 
museum,  containing  an  array  of  exhibits  pertaining  to  or  col- 
lected on  the  field.  Although  the  field  is  destitute  of  trees, 
yet  the  objects  noticed,  and  a  few  towering  monuments,  are 
Sufficient  to  make  it  interesting  if  not  picturesque.  Our  com- 
pany comprised  two  English,  two  Scotch,  and  two  French 
men,  and  one  English  lady,  who,  judging  by  her  contour  and 
umbrella,  might  have  been  the  veritable  Mrs.  Brown  of  Arthur 
Sketchley,  especially  when  we  noticed  the  reticule  accompani- 
ment and  the  drop  of  "  sperrets  "  which,  by  the  lady's  kind- 
ness, aided  to  drive  away  dejection  from  the  Frenchmen's 
countenance,  and  oaUing  their  natural  vivacity  to  reign  in  its 
stead. 

Before  leaving  Waterloo  I  would  suggest,  if  practicable,  that 
some  patriotic  Englishman  could  do  worse  than  plant  a  few 
Wellingtonias,  to  take  away  the  smooth  nakedness  from  the 
great  artificial  mound,  and  at  the  same  time  erect  a  living 
monument  and  write  the  name  in  evergreen  of  one  who  on. 
that  spot  did  so  much  for  England's  prestige  and  the  world's 
peace. 

Leaving  history  and  agriculture  just  for  a  glance  at  plain 
gardening  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  we  find  an  ad- 
vance  on  farming.  Fruit  trees  are  plentiful  and  in  good  order, 
pyramid  Pears  looking  particularly  fruitful.  The  trees  are 
very  openly  pruned,  the  branches  stout  and  studded  with 
spurs  from  base  to  extremities.  Vegetable  culture  is  well 
carried  out,  the  crops  as  a  rule  looking  wdl.  Bunner  Beans 
are  extensively  grown,  and  are  to  be  seen  everywhere.  What 
has  evidently  been  early  Potato  ground  is,  as  with  us,  carrying 
crops  of  winter  stuff  and  Turnips,  and  no  ground  is  wasted. 
I  was  struck  with  the  absence  of  one  particular  vegetable.  In 
looking  across  garden  after  garden  in  passing  through  Brussels 
and  its  vicinity  I  saw  next  to  no  Brussels  Sprouts,  and,  what 
few  there  were,  were  greatly  inferior  to  what  we  grow  at  home. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  some  somewhere,  but  they  were  out  of 
the  line  of  vision.  On  the  whole,  by  what  I  saw  of  Belgiaa 
farming  it  is  second  to  that  of  England,  neither  do  the  Belgians, 
surpass,  if  equal,  us  in  useful  gardening.  T^e  workers  of  all 
grades  appear  to  have  less  comforts  than  their  brethren  ia 
England.  In  a  word,  the  rich  in  Belgium  seem  to  be  less  ricU 
than  the  corresponding  class  in  England,  and  the  poor  more 
poor ;  and,  while  I  was  glad  to  see  the  works  and  ways  of 
another  nation  and  see  much  to  admire,  I  was  more  glad  to- 
get  home  again. — J.  Wbight. 


THE  DAFFODIL. 


Now  that  old-fashioned  flowers  with  common,  easily  pro- 
nounced names  are  again  recognised,  I  make  no  apology  for 
calling  attention  to  one  which  has  almost  a  British  origin, 
judging  from  its  accommodating  habits  and  easy  culture.    It 
may  be  said  to  often  exist  in  spite  of  neglect,  if  not  absolute 
persecution,  for  we  find  it  in  the  most  unpromising  positions 
and  thriving  in  a  manner  that  proves  the  plant  requires  no 
coaxing  to  enable  it  to  exist.    In  many  cases  when  this  plant- 
is  left  alone  it  struggles  for  an  existence,  and  successfully,  too, 
against  the  coarsest  of  vegetation.    There  are  comparatively 
few  places  where  it  will  not  thrive,  and  when  it  does  so  what 
ornament  of  the  plant  stove  exceeds  it  in  beauty  ?   The  common 
old  double  yellow  Daffodil  equals  the  most  brilliant  Calceolaria 
in  the  rich  golden  hue  of  its  blooms,  and  these  appear  too  at  a 
time  when  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  meet  with  the  Ctdceo- 
laria,  for  the  Daffodil,  or  Lent  Lily  as  it  is  often  called,  comes 
into  bloom  with  the  Crocus  and  other  early  spring  flowers. 
Unlike  many  it  requires  no  attention,  and  even  a  considerable 
degree  of  harsh  treatment  will  not  always  prevei>t  its  exhibit- 
ing its  lovely  blossoms  at  the  proper  season. 
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My  parpofe  in  now  Mlling  Altontion  to  the  Daffodil  iB  to 
adTooate  its  being  planted  in  many  plaees  where  ordinaiy 
flowen  of  many  kinds  eannot  exist — ^nndemeath  trees  and 
shnibs  and  in  ont-of-the-way  plaees,  even  by  the  side  of  widks 
and  drives  in  the  woods,  it  may  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
wood  itself,  or  in  fact  in  any  of  those  plaees  where  it  may  be 
met  with  in  early  spring,  when  its  presenee  is  snie  to  be  duly 
eomplimented.  There  are  few  eonntry  plaees,  and  not  many 
snbarban  ones,  where  a  position  might  not  be  met  with  to  which 
the  plant  would  impart  an  air  of  cheerfnlness  in  the  months 
of  Febmaiy  and  Maroh.  A  few  bnlbs  pat  in  at  any  time, 
say  before  or  after  flowering,  when  the  patches  may  be  taken 
up,  divided,  and  planted  in  Tarioos  plaees,  give  a  degree  of 
interest  to  a  spot  not  otherwise  inTiting,  and  the  plant  is  not 
slow  in  making  itself  at  home  in  such  places.  Bfany  years  ago 
I  remember  seeing  a  coppioe  plantation  of  Hornbeam  in  Herts, 
that  xuied  to  be  eat  over  erery  twelve  years  for  firewood,  and 
in  snmmer  this  wood  was  too  dense  for  almost  any  kind  of 
weed  or  Tegetation  making  an  appearance  in  it,  yet  it  was 
stndded  all  oyer  with  Daffodils,  and  was  in  fact  oalled  **  Dilley 
Wood."  Other  woods  I  have  known  where  it  existed  in 
patches  more  or  less  plentiful,  bnt  I  do  not  recollect  of  eyer 
seeing  so  many  acres,  all  coTered  with  the  bolb  as  at  tiie  place 
alluded  to. 

With  a  UtUe  care  many  other  places  of  a  like  kind  might  be 
made  equally  attraotiye.  A  few  tafts  of  bolbe,  of  whidi  almost 
every  place  contains  some,  may  be  divided  and  planted  oat  in 
yarioas  parts ;  even  if  pnly  one  or  two  bolbs  be  pat  in  at  a 
place,  they  will  in  two  or  three  years  be  nice  asefol  patches, 
and  they  will  straggle  amongst  grass  and  the  rankest  weeds, 
coming  np  and  flowering  before  the  general  mass  of  herbage 
makes  maeh  progress.  The  plant  shows  itself  in  all  its  beauty 
if  the  spot  it  is  growing  in  be  somewhat  moist,  but  it  will  also 
succeed  in  one  of  an  opposite  description.  I  would  advise  my 
gardening  friends  who  have  the  charge  of  woods  and  Bimilar 
plaees  in  connection  with  the  garden,  to  now  and  then  put 
in  a  Daffodil  bulb  or  two.  When  breadths  of  coppice  have 
been  cleared  away,  the  Daffodil,  the  Snowdrop,  and  Primroses 
of  various  shides  may  be  planted  here  and  there.  The  last- 
named,  however,  will  not  endure  so  much  shade  as  the  others, 
though  like  the  Daffodil  they  rather  like  moisture.  Another 
recommendation  of  the  Daffodil  is  that  it  is  veiy  rsxelv  meddled 
with  by  rabbits,  and  this,  plant  has  escaped  where  the  Oorse, 
Broom,  Berbeny,  and  other  shrubs  of  even  many  years*  stand- 
ing have  Buconmbed  to  the  attacks  of  their  enemies. — J.  Bobson. 


ROYAL  CALEDONIAN   HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

The  annual  Sjpring  Exhibition  of  this  prosperous  Society  was 
held  in  the  Music  Hall,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  Auril  2nd. 
Dutch  bulbs,  and  choice  forced  hard  and  soft-woodea  plants 
were  shown  in  excellent  condition,  both  as  regards  varief^  and 
superior  cultivation.  The  unvarying  fine  weather  experienced 
for  a  fortnight  previons  produced  colours  of  a  higher  standard 
than  we  anticipated  to  find  after  the  ungenial  early  spring 
months. 

Hyacinths  were  the  great  centre  of  attraction  on  this  occasion. 
For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Kerr,  gardener  to  Lord  Shand, 
Olencorse,  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  His  collection  contained 
magnificent  examples  of  Cavaignac,  Koh-i-Koor^  Howard,  Flo- 
rence Nightingale,  Princess  Clothilda,  Garibaldi,  Grand  Lilas, 
Mont  Blanc,  von  Schiller,  Alba  Snperbissima,  Baron  Von  Tuyll, 
and  Alba  Maxima.  Mr.  Marshall,  gardener  to  Miss  Kay,  Kinp^- 
ton  Grange,  was  second  with  a  nice  assortment,  among  which 
King  of  the  Blues  and  Macaulay  were  prominent.  Mr.  Walker, 
Bosehall  House,  and  Mr.  Macfarlane,  gardener  to  D.  Anderson, 
Esq.,  Moredun,  staged  fine  specimens. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  distinct  Hyacinths  Mr.  W.  Young, 
S3,  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  and  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Society,  was  fint  with  large  finely-formed  spikes ;  Mr.  Paul, 
SQjGilmore  Place,  second ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  Clermeston,  third. 

The  eminent  fiorists,  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Lain^,  were 
the  only  competitors  in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  eighteen 
sorts.  These  were  of  the  most  meritorous  character,  mag- 
nificent spilros,  perfect  in  form  and  colour.  The  varieties  were 
principally  those  above  indicated,  with  the  addition  of  Prince 
Albert,  Mimosa,  Ida,  General  Havelock,  and  Miss  Aitken. 

Tulips  were  deficient  in  quantity,  but  excellent  in  quality ;  Bfr. 
Paul  and  Mr.  Macfarlane  gaining  first  and  second  places  with 
finely-grown  and  bloomed  plants. 

The  exhibitions  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus  were  also  few  in 
number.  Mr.  Peaxson,  Beechwood,  showed  four  pots,  which  de- 
servedly were  placed  fint.  The  Ecoond-prize  lot  came  from  Mr. 
Currie,  Salisbury  Green. 


The  prize  of  £S  offered  by  Mr.  PauL  Gilmore  Place,  for  six 
greenhouse  plants  in  flower  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gordon,  gar- 
dener to  A.  Wauchope,  Esq.,  Niddrie  House,  for  six  magnifi- 
cently-bloomed Azaleas  of  the  following  varieties: — Criterion, 
Due  de  Nassau,  Duchesse  de  Nassau,  Standard  of  Flandsvs, 
Murryana,  and  Boi  Leopold.  Mr.  Currie  showed  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  in  his  first-prize  group  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  Macfarlane  having  a  beauti- 
fully-bloomed plant  of  XmantophyUum  miniatum  in  the  second- 
prize  collection. 

For  a  Tree  Fern  Mr.  Gordon  was  first  with  a  fine  plant  of 
Cyathea  dealbata.  Conspicuous  amongst  all  were  the  magni- 
ficent Ferns  contributed  by  Mr.  P.  N.  Eraser,  Cannonxnills 
Lodge  (Treasurer  to  the  Society).  One  plant  of  Adiantum 
Ca^ulus- Veneris  was  the  finest  of  this  species  we  eyer  recollect 
seeing,  and  was  included  in  his  first-prize  group  of  four,  which 
contajmed  fine  specimens  of  Adiantum  pedatum,  Leptopteris 
superba,  and  L.  mtermedia.  The  same  gentleman  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Ferns,  amongwhich  were  some  fine  Todeas,  As- 
pleuiums,  Adiantums,  Sec,  Deutzia  gracilis,  models  of  pyramidal 
form,  and  profusely  furnished  with  folia^  and  flower  were 
abundantly  shown ;  tiie  finest  two  plants  m  the  Hall  coming 
from  Mr.  Greig,  gardener  to  W.  Christie,  Esq.,  Graigend  Park» 
For  two  standard  plants  of  Mignonette  Mr.  Kerr  was  first;  Mr*. 
Greig  being  first  for  two  pots  oi  the  dwarf. 

Hoses  in  pots  were  not  numerous,  Bfr.  Greig's  first-prize  lot, 
however,  were  of  a  very  creditable  description,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh being  particularly  fine.  Cinerarias  were  pretty  good,  Mr. 
Macfarlane  and  Mr.  Weatherstone  showing  plants  better  in 
bloom  than  variety.  Cyclamens,  too,  were  well  bloomed,  but 
^atly  wanting  in  form  and  colour.  A  sprinkling  of  the 
Wiggins  blood  would  benefit  the  northern  strams. 

Camellia  blooms  were  well  shown  bv  Mr.  Gallahar,  gardener 
to  H.  J.  Adie,  Esq.,  Bockville,  Linlithgow,  who  was  awarded 
first  for  cut  blooms.  Amongst  these  Alba  plena  and  De  la  Heine 
Hose  were  fine,  Mr.  Macfarlane  having  Fimbriata  and  Imbri- 
cata  in  good  condition  in  the  second-prize  stand.  There  were 
also  exhibited  from  the  fine  collection  of  Camellias  at  Bockville, 
two  stands  each  containing  eighteen  beautiful  distinct  blooms  :. 
Sarah  Frost,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Lady  Hume's  Blush,  and  the 
lan;e  scarlet  Mathotiana  being  of  good  form  and  substance. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  Messrs.  T.  Methven  &  Sons  were 
the  only  exhibitors  of  Hhododendrons,  and  were  awarded  the 
first  prize  for  six  plants  in  full  bloom  but  small  in  truss. 

Bouquets  were  artistically  done  up  by  the  Lawson  Nursery  and 
Seed  Company  (Limits^,  who  wexe  awarded  first  for  the  table 
and  also  for  the  hand ;  T.  Methven  &  Sons  being  second  for  the 
latter  sort,  with  an  arrangement  which  appeared  to  us  a  vul|pur 
combination  of  colour,  in  having  as  a  centre  a  Yellow  Gloire 
de  Dijon  Hose,  shouldered  with  two  glaring  red  Camellias,  &c. 

As  usual  the  Edinburgh  nurserymen  contributed  large  collec- 
tions of  plants.  The  Liawson  Company  (Limited),  had  the 
orchestra  arranged  in  a  very  effective  manner  with  Pahns,  Fems„ 
Acacias,  Cupressus.  small  Cfedrus,  Pines,  &c.  Messrs.  T.  Methven 
and  Sons  occupied  a  large  table  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  HiJl,  with  a  collection  of  Crotons,  Marantas,  Pandanus^ 
Ficuses,  nicely  mixed  with  fiowering  bulbs.  Spiraeas,  &c,  Dick- 
sons  &  Go;,  Waterloo  Place,  had  a  standard  plant  of  the  Hhodo- 
dendron  Falconerii.  bearing  fine  heads  of  its  cream-coloured 
fiowers,  showing  a  defect,  however,  in  the  long  bare  stem.  The 
same  firm  exhibited  Todeas,  the  best  pot  of  Primula  japonica  im 
the  room,  small  Palms,  Dracanas,  bulos,  and  a  choice  variety  of 
fine-foliaged  plants.  Drummoud  Brothers  had  some  Amaryllis. 
Cyclamens,  Azaleas,  Latanias,  &c.  An  interesting  group  of 
hardy  spring  fiowers  in  pots  was  shown  by  Mr.  Itoberteon 
Munro,  Abercom  Nurseries ;  among  these  were  numerous  plants 
of  the  pretty  Iris  reticulata.  Polyanthuses,  Hepaticas,  Primroses, 
Primulas,  including  japonica,  Violets,  &c. 

Of  Fruit  there  was  only  a  small  assortment.  A  nicely  formed 
Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pine  from  Mr.  Stewart,  gardener  to 
Charles  Tennant.  Esq., The  Glen,  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  For 
two  bunches  of  LiadyDowne's  (black),  Mr.  Mactaggart,  Arniston, 
was  first ;  they  were  large  in  berry  and  bunch,  and  equal  in  their 
superb  keeping  to  any  we  saw  when  newly  ripe  last  autumn,  as 
were  also  his  two  periect  examples  of  the  same  variety  which 
were  staged  for  exhibition.  An  excellent  dish  of  Strawberries 
came  from  Mr.  Anderson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  Oxen- 
ford  Castle.  Apples  were  shown  in  fine  condition  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  Ashley,  who  was  first  for  dessert  yarieties  with  Hed- 
Streak,  Cellini,  and  an  inferior  unnamed  kind.  Forced  Hhubanb 
was  splendid,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Potter,  and  Mr.  Fraser,  Bel- 
mont, Deing  placed  in  the  order  named.  Compact  white  heads 
of  Broccoli  were  shown  by  Mr.  Gk>rdon.  Sea-xiaie  came  in  good 
order  from  Mr.  Potter  and  Mr.  Robertson,  Seacot  House,  Leith. 
Mr.  Stewart  was  first  for  two  very  fine  Cucumbers  of  unnamed 
yarieties.  

New  Fobxion  Potatoes.— One  of  our  contemporaries  states 
that  considerable  shipments  of  new  Potatoes  are  now  arriving 
from  Malta.    They  are  of  larger  size  than  those  which  come 
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from  Lisbon,  the  exportation  of  which  has  not  yet  oonunenoed. 
The  quality  is  yeiy  good,  and  prices  moderate — Yiz.,  abont 
lOi.  to  12*.  per  cwt.  Some  of  an  inferior  qnaliij  have  been 
sold  as  low  as  Is,  to  8s.  pet  ewt. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETINGS. 

The  first  March  meetingof  the  Society  was  held  on  the  8rd  of 
that  month,  Professor  Westwood,  President,  in  the  chair, 
donations  to  the  Society's  library  were  announced  from  the 
Boyal  Society  and  the  Entomological  Societies  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Stettin,  and  Italy.  Mr.  Yaaghan  exhibited  a  box  of  Lepidoptera 
^bout  two  hundred  in  number),  collected  near  Yokohama,  in 
Japan,  by  Mr.  Henry  Pryer,  including  many  species  identical 
with,  or  closely  resembling,  British  species;  also  Papilio  japo- 
nicus,  a  fine  new  Vanessa,  Dipsas  seepestriata,  a  new  large  Poly- 
ommatus,  and  a  fine  new  moth  of  the  sub-genus  Brahmsa,  also 
the  cosmopolitan  Leucania  extranea. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  exhibited  specimens  of  various  insects  belong- 
ing to  one  order  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to,  or  mimic, 
insects  of  other  orders.  Thus,  EugloBsa  dimidiata,  a  splendid 
'Brazilian  bee,  was  represented  by  a  species  of  the  Dipterous 
genus  Asilus  from  South  America ;  Abispa  splendida,  one  of  the 
wasp  family^  resembled  an  insect  of  the  Dipterous  Laphrla,  both 
from  New  Holland ;  also  a  bee  of  the  genus  Me^achile  resembled 
a  species  of  Asilus.  The  two  last-mentioned  msects  resembled 
each  other  not  only : 
also  furnished  on  the 

in  the  same  manner „ , 

Apparent  for  what  purpose  the  Asilus  used  it. 

The  President  remarked  that  whilst  stopping  at  Casa  Brucciata 
on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  near  Ancona,  he  had  observed  a 
large  species  of  Megachile  engaged  in  collecting  the  black  pollen 
of  Poppies  upon  its  pollen  brush  to  provision  its  nest ;  he  also 
observed  the  same  insects  collecting  the  fine  sand  upon  the 
ahore  for  building  their  nests.  It  was,  tiierefore,  evident  that 
the  pollen  brush  was  used  by  these  insects  for  two  distinct  pur- 
poses. He  could  not,  however,  conceive  in  what  manner  the 
Asilus  used  its  brush,  as  it  did  not  build  a  nest,  but  was  a 
parasite. 

Mr.  Champion  exhibited  Bagous  brevis,  collected  by  Dr.  Power, 
being  a  new  addition  to  the  British  list  of  beetles.  Mr.  Albert 
MiilTer  directed  attention  to  an  article  recently  published  in  the 
''Petites  Nouvelles  Entomologiqaes,"  explaimng  a  method  of 
obtaining  silk  from  the  cocoons  (bitherto  tareated  as  useless) from 
which  the  moths  had  made  their  escape,  the  silk  procured  from 
such  cocoons  being  considered  as  equal  in  value  to  that  obtained 
^m  perfect  cocoons,  in  which  the  chrysalis  of  the  moth  had 
not  been  allowed  to  arrive  at  maturity. 

The  second  March  meeting  took  place  on  the  17th,  the  Presi- 
dent being  in  the  chair.    Amongst  the  donations  to  the  Society's 


library  received  since  the  preceding  meeting  were  the  publica- 

skl  and  Zoological  Societies,  "The Cana£an En- 

"  AbeillA."  And  Mr.  RiftintAn'a  « 'RniAmnlnmAo^l 


tions  of  the  Boyal „ , „_ 

tomologist."  the  "  Abeille,"  and  Mr.  Stainton's  ''Entomological 
Annual"  for  the  present  year.  Amongst  the  new  menibers 
elected  was  M.  Olivier,  the  grandson  of  the  author  of  the  great 
illustrated  work  on  Coleoptera,  published  many  years  ago. 

Professor  Westwood  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Paussus  procerus 
from  Abvssinia,  hitherto  unique  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  Mr. 
F.  Smith  exhibited  a  further  collection  of  species  of  Indian 
«ntB,  formed  by  Mr.  Bothney,  a  young  and  very  active  entomo- 
lo^st,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  It  con- 
tained an  extensive  series  of  specimens  of  the  different  sexes 
of  thirty  distinct  species,  induing  nine  new  species  and  two 
new  genera.  He  also  exhibited  a  remarkable  instance  of  simi- 
larity between  insects  even  of  different  classes,  an  Indian  species 
^f  ant  of  the  ^nus  Eciton,  with  laifi^e  eyes,  from  India,  and  a 
spider  belonging  to  the  Salticidie  (Smia  rufo-nigrum),  resem- 
bling each  ouier  so  olosely  as  not  to  be  distinguished  without 
oarerul  examination.  Both  species  departed  from  the  normal 
habits  of  their  groups  by  living  upon  and  miming  quickly 
About  on  trees. 

Mr.  W.  Cole  exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  BombycidsB 
from  Natal,  reared  from  the  caterpillar  by  Dr.  Seaman.  Mr. 
^v-^'  ^^^^  '^'^  '^  memoir  upon  l^e  predaceous  beetles  of 
China  (Geodephaga)  by  way  of  supplement  to  his  paper  upon 
those  of  Japan.  They  were  taken  at  Foo  Choo  and  Shanghai, 
places  in  very  different  latitudes.  It  was  observed  that  at  least 
five-sixths  of  the  species  were  common  to  both  countries ; 
iwentv  new  species  were  described,  including  two  new  genera, 
tone  allied  to  Callistus,  with  very  long-bladed  maxills). 

Mr.  Dunning  read  a  paper  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lewis's  strictures 
?K?  ^'-  Ha««a*8  articles  upon  Atropos  pnlsatorius.  Mr.  A. 
Muller  stated  that  Aneocerus  Coffeie,  a  small  beetle  injurious  to 
Coffee  in  Java,  was  now  to  be  found  in  vast  numbers  on  the 
quays  at  Basle ;  also  that  TriboHum  ferrngineam  had  destroyed 
a  cargo  of  Ground  Nuts  (Arachis)  from  Afiica,  the  larvaa  having 
completely  riddled  the  nuts. 

Mr.  Bates  inquired,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Darwin,  whether  any 


instances  had  leen  recorded  of  the  difference  in  size,  or  entne 
absence  of,  the  eye-Hke  markings  on  the  wings  of  the  opposite 
sexes  of  Lepidopterous  insects,  as  their  presence  in  the  females 
formed  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  natural  selection  in  the 
development  of  such  markings  in  the  males  of  birds,  which  he 
had  laid  down  in  his  work  on  natural  sexual  selection ;  likewise 
whether  any  distinguishing  external  characters  existed  between 
the  sexes  of  the  equally  splendid  male  and  female  Buprestidn  ? 


HOTHOUSE  SHELVING ;  CHEAP,  PROFITABLE, 

AND  GOOD. 

It  is  my  intention  here  to  apply  the  above  terms  to  the 
system  of  lining  hothouse  shelves  with  zinc,  but  more  partieu- 
larly  forcing-houses,  where  I  think  it  is  essential.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  enlarge  on  the  subject,  but  merely  to  show  the 
practical  application  of  the  system. 

As  the  schoolmaster  did  with  the  boy  after  he  had  made 
him  spell  window,  he  sent  him  to  clean  all  the  windows  in 
the  school,  so  that  he  might  really  understand  what  window 
meant ;  so  in  this  case  I  have  both  spelt  my  subject  and  had 
the  practieal  application  of  it,  and  now  I  will  try  and  give  some 
reason  for  introducing  it  so  emphatically.  Taking  the  first 
named — viz,,  cheapness.  Our  shelves  cost  about  8d.  per  square 
foot,  fitted  and  a?l  complete.  No  doubt  this  comes  to  a  little 
expense  at  first,  but  I  have  not  tiie  least  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  will  more  than  pay  itself  when  the  numerous  benefits 
derived  are  considered.  We  aU  know  that  wooden  shelves  in  a 
forcing-house  stand  but  a  veiy  short  period  where  Strawberries, 
French  Beans,  <ftc.,  are  being  continually  watered  upon  them. 
Of  course  this  depends  greatly  on  how  they  are  kept  painted^ 
but  even  paint  wUl  not  save  them  long ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  covered  with  zinc  they  will  last  a  veiy  long 
time,  although  you  force  plants  on  them  all  the  year  round, 
simply  because  they  never  get  wet.  I  think  that  this  dlear^ 
shows  that  the  first  expense  need  not  stand  in  the  way.  It  is 
not  only  a  cheap  but  a  profitable  plan ;  but  this  pertains  more 
particularly  to  those  plaoed  in  dronmstanoes  similar  to  my 
own,  and  they  are  these :  I  have  two  shelves  on  the  bark  wall 
of  a  foroing-honse,  the  one  immediately  under  the  other,  both 
equally  good  for  fordng  now;  but  previoas  to  haring  them 
lined  with  zinc  the  under  one  was  next  to  xiselees,  becaase  of 
the  continued  deluge  coming  on  the  plants  from  the  one 
above.  Now  I  can  have  as  good  a  crop  on  the  one  as  the  other ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  the  whitewashed  wall  remains  white 
now.  Formerly  I  had  not  begun  to  force  ten  days  till  all 
whitewashing  labour  was  in  vain  (so  far  as  look  was  concerned) ; 
for  instead  of  being  white,  it  got  covered  over  with  that  un- 
sightly, green,  glutty  substance,  which  made  the  place  look  as 
if  no  one  had  been  in  it  for  six  months  previous.  However, 
these  are  things  of  the  past  with  us  now.  It  is  not  only  a 
cheap  and  profitable  but  a  good  plan,  simply  because  there  ean 
be  no  doubt  about  it ;  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said' of 
wiring  garden  walls.  My  mode  of  covering  shelves  with  zioe 
is  to  have  it  soldered  into  9-feet  lengths,  and  about  2  inches 
or  more  broader  than  the  shelf.  This  is  to  form  a  curve  to 
keep  the  water  in ;  and  inside  the  curve,  next  the  front,  we  have 
a  very  strong  vrire,  so  that  in  removing  pots  o£f  or  on  to  it,  the 
curved  or  rolled  edge  may  not  be  injured ;  and  all  the  other 
lengths  are  exactly  the  same,  and  they  are  made  so  as  to  fit 
into  each  other  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  water.  Of  ooaiee 
they  might  be  soldered  all  into  one  piece,  but  it  would  not  be 
so  easily  handled  in  taldng  them  down  for  cleaning,  &c.  They 
are  slightly  raised  towards  one  end  so  as  to  give  the  water  a 
run*  Then  at  the  lower  end  we  have  a  waste  pipe,  which  con- 
ducts the  water  into  the  cistern  from  which  we  water  our  Vino 
and  Peach  borders. — ^W.  Katxb  (in  The  Gardener). 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KtTCHBIf  GABnBM. 

Maxb  another  sowing  of  Broad  Beans  to  succeed  those  sown 
the  latter  end  of  last  month.  If  a  sowing  of  Broccoli  of  the 
various  winter  and  spring  varieties  has  not  yet  been  made,  it 
should  be  done  without  delay.  Make  a  good  sowing  of  BnuseU 
Sprouts  for  winter  use.  A  sowing  of  "^nack  Oahbapes  ahoold 
now  be  made  to  produce  plantsfor  winter  and  spnng  use,  as 
autumn-sown  plants  are  very  scarce.  The  spring  sowinff  should 
be  forwarded  as  much  as  possible  by  pricking-out  the  F^<"^^^ 
a  warm  border,  and  watering  tiiem  Vfhen.  requisite.  The  seed 
of  Cardoons  may  now  be  sown  in  trenches  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain.  The  trenches  should  be  about  4  feet  apart,  and  a 
few  seeds  dropped  in  at  intervals  of  18  or  fiO  inches.  Prick-out 
the  young  seedling  CauUfiowers  ou  a  warm  iMttder ;  eartn-up 
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those  which  ham  stood  the  winter  beneftth  hand-glasses.  Keep 
the  shoots  oi  Cucumben  regulated,  as  on  this  particular  their 
imitfalnesB  in  a  great  measure  depends.  Seeds  should  he  sown  to 
produce  plants  for  ridges.  Make  heds  of  Mtu)nroom8  to  produce 
throughout  the  summer.  A  portion  of  loam  should  be  mixed 
with  the  dung.  This  wUl  give  greater  solidity  to  the  bed,  which 
will  in  consequence  produce  more  fleshy  Mushrooms.  Mari- 
golds should  now  be  sown  where  ihey  are  required  for  kitchen 
use.  Sow  some  seed  of  Naaturtiums  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  fence 
where  the  plants  can  do  no  injury  by  their  rapid  growth.  Water 
and  earth-up  those  Fotatoes  in  frames.  If  the  main  crops  are 
not  yet  in,  lose  no  time  in  getting  them  planted.  Sow  a  small 
quantity  of  Bound  Spinach;  thin-out  the  early  sorts  to  0  inches 
apart.  Another  sowmg  of  Savoys  may  be  made  for  late  crops. 
Make  another  sowing  of  Turnips  to  succeed  those  sown  the 
middle  of  last  month.  The  present  fine  weather  is  very  ^vour- 
able  for  getting-in  crops  where  the  soil  is  of  a  stiff  wet  nature, 
and  it  wul  generally  be  found  that  by  waiting  till  the  ground  is 
in  good  tilth,  the  crops  are  equally  early  and  far  superior  to 
those  sown  the  begiiming  of  last  month  when  the  soil  was  wet. 
As  the  heads  of  Broccoli  are  cut  remove  the  stumps,  as  they  only 
harbour  slugs  and  vermin. 


T&Vrr  OARDSN. 

-Where  wall  trees  are  protected  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
remove  the  covering  during  the  day  when  the  weather  is  mild. 
Be-«raf t  any  fruit  trees  that  are  not  doing  well  with  sorts  that 
are  found  to  thrive.  Look  over  stocks  that  were  budded  last 
year.  Newly-planted  trees  will  require  to  be  well  watered  in 
this  dry  weather  and  afterwards  mulched,  using  in  general  cases 
dry  litter  in  preference  to  short  manure,  as  the  latter  wiU  be 
apt  to  make  the  trees  grow  too  rampant.  The  season  as  yet  has 
been  favourable  for  Apricots  and  reaches  setting  their  fruit. 
Both  will  now  need  partial  disbudding,  removing  onl^  a  few 
shoots  at  a  time  that  the  flow  of  the  sap  may  not  be  checked. 
Pick  out  the  points  of  strong  shoots,  whioh  will  insure  healthy 
bearing  wood. 

yLOWXB    lABDm. 

Look  well  to  recently  transplinted  trees  and  shrubs.    The 
soil  in  which  they  are  planted  should  be  kept  moist,  but  not 
saturated  or  run  together  by  over-watering  as  is  sometimes 
done.  A  s{»rinkling  overhead  with  the  engine  on  the  evenings  of 
warm  drying  da^s  will  be  of  more  service  to  large  evergreens 
than  over-watenng  them  at  the  root.     See  that  all  recently- 
planted  things,  whether  lar^  or  small,  are  well  secured  against 
wind.    A  good  way  of  effectmg  this  in  the  case  of  large  plants 
is  to  use  three  strong  tarred  cords  for  each  specimen,  fix  them 
to  the  plants  by  means  of  a  collar  made  of  strong  metallic  wire 
and  thickly  wrapped  round  with  canvas  to  prevent  its  injuring 
the  bark,  and  then  tie  them  to  strong  pieces  of  oak  driven  into 
the  ^und  at  proper  distances  from  the  stem  of  the  tree.    For 
speeimens  in  prominent   situations    strong  galvanised  wire 
should  be  employed  instead  of  cords,  being  neater  in  appear- 
ance ;  although  somewhat  expensive  in  the  first  instance,  they 
will  last  a  lifetime.    Take  advantage  of  the  present  state  of  the 
ground  to  stir  and  rake  the  surface  soil  of  shrubberies  and  herb- 
aceous borders,  to  prevent  the  growtii  of  weeds  and  give  a  fresh 
neat  appearance.    In  mowing  tne  American  garden  mulch  the 
beds  with  short  grass,  which  not  only  prevents  the  parching  of 
the  soil,  but  is  tSiBo  when  decayed  an  excellent  manure  for  the 
plants.  The  Chinese  and  Tcascented  Boees  which  were  covered- 
up  with  leaves  and  branches  in  the  autumn  are  aU  budding, 
moet  of  them  in  excellent  condition,  and  breaking  strongly 
and  heal^ly;  it  ia  advisable  to  regulate  them  now,  peggmg 
them  regularly  over  the  surface  of  the  beds,  and  then  cover 
them  again  thinly  with  evergreen  branches  until  all  danger  of 
frost  is  over.    Some  of  the  earlier  kinds  of  Tulips  are  putting- 
np  their  buds.    This  is  a  critical  period,  for  at  the  present  season 
heavy  rain  is  often  succeeded  by  frost,  which  congeals  the  water 
retained  in  the  leaves,  and.  consequently,  the  future  bloom  is 
surrounded  by  a  msss  of  ice  to  its  detriment.    Some  florists 
draw  out  the  water  with  a  syringe;  others,  on  their  hands  and 
knees,  make  the  circuit  of  their  beds,  blowing  it  out  with  their 
mouths,  heedless  of  their  noses  and  eyes  being  filled  by  the  ex- 
periment.   At  all  events  the  moisture  must  be  got  rid  of.    Gar- 
nations  ought  to  be  in  their  blooming- pots,  every  day  deferred 
is  throwing  a  chance  away.    Pinks  are  on  the  move  and  must  be 
attended  to ;  Uiese  when  planted  in  the  spring  seldom  lace  well. 

OBBXNHOUSH  AN2>  00NBBBV1.TOST. 

Where  the  supply  of  plants  is  limited  in  the  conservatory,  you 
must  make  the  best  of  their  blooms  by  slightly  shading  them  in 
fine  days,  although  it  is  against  young  growths.  See  that  you  have 
cuttings  of  Pelargoniums  Album  multiflorum  and  Jewess  put  in 
now  for  flowering  next  November.  Jewess  ia  better  than  Admiral 
Napier  for  the  middle  of  winter.  As  there  will  be  no  want  of 
flowers  from  this  time  until  September  for  this  house,  yon  will 
have  more  time  to  think  of  and  prepare  your  winter  stock. 
Among  Boses,  Fulgorie  is  the  best  of  all  the  late  ones  for  flower- 
ing in  November  and  December ;  it  continues  in  bloom  until 


time  to  put  in  cuttings  of  Picotees  for  forcing  after  Christmas. 
In  short,  if  you  wish  to  have  a  good  stock  oi  these  things  yon 
must  prepare  always  six  months  in  advance.  Every  plant  uiat 
is  intended  for  a  specimen  should  have  the  best  situation  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  should  be  turned  round  two  or  three  time^ 
a- week ;  the  shoots  should  be  stopped  from  time  to  time,  and  it 
should  have  freedom  on  all  sides.  Epacrises  and  the  spring- 
flowering  Heaths  will  bear  close  pruning  after  they  have  done 
flowering.  Corrfeas  that  have  been  flowering  during  winter 
should  now  be  rather  closely  pruned  and  kept  in- doors  all  sum- 
mer, where  they  will  take  the  place  of  Fuchsias  after  September.. 
Luculias  that  have  been  at  rest  since  flowering  are  now  begin- 
ning to  grow  again,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  low  moist  atmo- 
sphere till  the  eyes  break  forth.  Forcing  the  Luculia  at  this 
stage,  or  even  encouraging  it  to  make  an  early  growth,  was  the 
principal  cause  of  failure  on  its  first  introduction. 

STOVE. 

Now  that  the  plants  are  getting  hold  of  the  fresh  soil  more 
air  may  be  allowed  tiiem,  but  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  when  the  watering  is  finished  give  them  a  good  syringing 
overhead.  Be  sparing  of  fire  heat  alter  this  time^  even  although 
the  thermometer  is  down  to  65^  in  the  mommg.     The  fin& 


weather  we  have  lately  experienced,  hot  dry  days,  mild  dewy 
nights,  and  cool  mornings,  might  teach  us  how  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of  our  house  plants.  The  last  portion  of  the  Ges- 
neras  and  Achimenes  should  now  be  potted,  as  they  can  hardly 
be  safe  any  longer  in  their  dry  state ;  but  to  have  them  late  in 
September  and  October  they  must  be  kept  back  till  about  the 
end  of  May  in  a  cold  pit,  allowing  them  no  more  water  than  wiU 
keep  the  soil  from  being  quite  dry.  There  is  more  merit  in 
retarding  plants  properly  than  there  is  in  forcing  them  into 
early  bloom. 

PITS  AKD  nUiKEB. 

The  most  forward  of  Hydrangeas  now  in  bloom  must  be 
hardened  off  preparatory  to  being  bedded-out,  and  Stocks  and 
other  plants  blooming  in  pots  may  now  be  removed  to  the  flower 
garden,  taking  care  to  have  mats  at  hand  to  cover  them  in  case 
of  severe  frost.  Most  of  the  plants  for  bedding-out  may  now 
be  removed  to  temporary  pits  or  placed  in  sheltered  situations, 
and  if  the  pots  are  wanted  a  number  of  the  more  hardy  ma^  be 
plunged  in  sand,  or  sand  mixed  with  decayed  tan.  No  time 
must  be  lost  in  propagating  Chrysanthemums  if  not  already 
done.  Leonotis  Leonums  is  a  fine  plant  for  autumn  blooming 
either  in  pots  or  planted  out ;  it  should  now  be  increased  by 
cuttings.  Continue  to  strike  cuttings  of  those  plants  whioh  are 
most  required.  These  may  be  turned  out  of  the  cutting  pot» 
and  planted  in  the  beds  at  once. — W.  Kkanb. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

XITCHSX  OABDBir. 

Ws  never  had  better  proof  of  the  importance  of  waiting  witb 
patience  than  we  have  had  this  spring,  though  we  know  that  in 
many  instances  work  was  done  in  the  drenching  weather  that 
would  have  been  better  left  undone.  In  these  few  bright  sunny 
days  what  work  could  not  be  accomplished  ?  We  began,  it  ia 
true,  to  be  a  little  impatient  as  to  soinng  Onions,  Carrots,  &c.p 
but  after  all  we  have  put  them  in  in  good  order,  and,  as  lately 
stated,  a  little  dry  fine  compost  over  the  drills  made  all  right. 
Sow  seeds  in  damp  soil,  cover  them  with  muddy  soil,  and  you 
mav  as  well  encase  them  in  putty  or  white  lead.  If  the  soil  is 
rather  moist,  and  you  can  draw  a  drill  half  an  inch  deep,  or 
even  less  than  that,  you  can  sow  the  seeds  admirably  if  you  can 
give  a  slight  dry  covering.  The  moisture  beneath  insures  ger- 
mination, and  tne  dryish  covering  prevents  dampin^-off.  In  a 
small  gaiden  a  barrowload  of  dry  fine  soil  for  covering  seeds  ift 
invaluable. 

Celery. — Ours  has  stood  well,  but  to  save  ^und  we  have 
taken  the  beds  up  and  put  the  plants  thickly  in  a  border,  just 
putting  a  littie  litter  between  the  rows  to  keep  it  clean.  We  do 
not  think  we  have  lost  a  single  head.  Those  who  want  to  make 
the  most  of  a  smaU  space  wul  find  previous  directions  suitable. 
Most  likely  during  the  week  we  shall  prick-out  in  pots  and 
boxes  the  earliest  Celery.  *  Ours  is  not  so  forward  as  we  gener- 
ally have  it,  but  Celery  soon  makes  up  for  a  litUe  lateness,  anci 
really  fine  early  Celery  will  depend  less  on  sowing  early  than  on 
the  simple  fact  that  the  plants  should  never  suffer  from  beinsp 
over-dry.  We  have  sown  in  I>ecember  and  sown  in  March,  and 
the  crops  from  both  sowings  were  as  good  as  could  be  in  July 
and  August.  Let  the  plants  be  parched-up  and  dried,  and  they 
will  bolt  to  a  certainty. 

Cucumbers.— Whht  a  little  sun  will  do  1  For  years  we  have 
grown  Cox's  Volunteer^  and  if  true,  we  know  of  no  Cucumber 
that  is  so  proUflc.  We  tried  to  be  careful  in  seed-saving,  but 
how  it  came  about  we  know  not-^lants  raised  from  seed  that 
we  were  informed  were  the  true  volunteer,  turned  out  to  be 
little  better  than  Gherkins.  We  wrote  at  once  to  every  person 
to  whom  we  had  sent  seeds  not  to  sow,  not  to  depend  on  them. 


the  forced  ones  come  in.    Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  reserve  stock  |  What  puzzles  us  is  *>*<^*  a  few  plants  are  the  true  Volunteer,  and 
of  young  Heliotropes  for  forcing  next  winter;  it  is  also  a  good  I  ^e  bmk  littie  better  than  Gnerkins,  and  of  oonzse  ol  no  use 
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for  the  table.  We  were  rather  pleased  that  we  had  such  a  lot 
of  seed  from  fine  fruit,  and  having  had  many  inquiries  for 
the  seed,  and  being  glad  as  a  matter  of  simple  courtesy  to  send 
a  packet  to  those  persons  who  asked  for  it,  we  take  this  oppor- 
tonity  of  stating  i£a,t  we  cannot  depend  on  its  being  true.  We 
haye  burned  the  packages  of  seeds  carefully  saved,  and  recom- 
mend all  who  received  seed  from  us  to  do  the  same.  Having 
found  this  out  in  the  autumn,  we  took  cuttings  of  the  true  Volun- 
teer. Now,  in  our  practice  cuttings  do  veij  well,  except  in  winter, 
and  ours  did  not  please  us  in  the  dark  dismal  days,  out  now  the 
'ants  are  growing  freely  and  fruiting  abundantly.  The  sun- 
^ht  has  been  our  friend;  for  though  in  summer  Cucumber 
plants  are  more  prolific  from  cuttings,  such  plants  do  not  answer 
so  well  in  winter.  We  have  lots  of  young  plants,  but  those 
bearing  profusely  from  cuttings  we  suppose  we  must  keep. — B.  F. 


TBADB  CATALOGUES  BEGEIVED. 

Charles  Turner,  Boyal  Nurseries,  Slough. — General  Spring 
Catalogue. 

Kirk  Allen,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. — Spring  Catalogue  of 
Bedding  and  other  Flantt. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjufftifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
oommunlcationB  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Jovmal  of  Horticulture,  dte*.  111,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.G. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
iFO  or  three  questions  at  ouoe. 

K.B. — ^Hany  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

MA&icHJiL  NisL  R08B  (3*.  TFotMn).— We  reoommend  yon  to  grow  the 
UM^ohal  Niel  Boees  on  their  own  roots  for  the  porposesToa  require  them.  We 
iemt  Blaxle  Boumann,  Xavier  OUbo.  and  Loais  Yon  Hoatto  will  not  raooeed 
with  yon,  so  near  to  smoke,  on  their  own  roots.  If  70a  txy  them  in  the 
manner  70a  suggest,  have  them  on  the  ManettL  Emilie  Hanaborg  is,  as  a 
mle,  quite  as  hard7  as  axxj  other  Perpetual  we  know,  and  we  think  the  ease 
mentioned  hj  one  of  our  ootxespondents  is  ezceptionaL  Instead  of  the 
three  Boees  named  abore  70U  mignt  try  Dapu7-Jamaln,  Fisher  Holmes,  and 
Madame  Yietor  Yerdier,  whieh  are  better  growers ;  but  we  should  .still  advise 
yon  to  give  the  others  a  trial  on  the  Manetti,  but  not  to  depend  upon  them  on 
their  own  roots  only.  We  are  glad  you  have  the  twenty-lour  Boses  selected 
Igr  Mr.  Hinton's  lists.  We  are  sure  yon  will  not  be  disappointed,  though,  of 
oonrae,  a  poeition  four  mUes  from  Manoheeter  Exchange,  and,  we  presume, 
lather  a  cold  climate,  may  not  be  favourable  to  the  production  of  very  snpe- 
lior  Boses,  still  you  will  be  rewuded  for  your  trouble  with  many  really  good 
blooms. 

CoouNo's  Bboccou  MjiTCHUBSS  (if.  P.). — It  BO  happens  thai  we  have 
just  been  enabled  to  answer  your  queiy  from  a  cnlinaxy  aoqnaintanoe  with  the 
variety.  You  will  have  seen  that  at  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Sooletv's  last  Fruit 
Committtee  Meeting  it  was  admired  for  ita  winter-enduiing  quality.  We  can 
add  that  the  heads  are  fLne  but  not  too  large,  firm,  very  white,  and  well 
flavoured. 

ToBXNiA  AsiATicA  (T.  W.  A.).— Any  of  the  florists  who  advertise  in  this 
Journal  could  supply  you  with  it. 

Oebhan  NiMB  OF  THX  Privrosx  (B.  J}.\— Bcsldes  "Heaven's  Key,** 
BimmeUitentel,  the  Oermans  in  various  localities  call  it  St.  Peter's  Key  and 
Key-flower,  and  many  other  names.  Why  they  apply  specially  the  name 
"  l^y  "  seems  to  be  because  it  is  the  first  to  open  or  unlock  the  winter  store- 
boose  of  our  European  flowers. 

BsxT  AT  Battbbsba  Park  (A  Fint  SMbfcn'^tfr).— Dell's  and  Ohllian  were 
the  only  Beets  grown  in  Battersea  Park  last  year.  It  must  therefore  be  Uie 
former  you  mean.    Any  seedsman  would  supply  you. 

ExoBBSCBMCB  ON  HoLJLY  Bbamch  (J,  L.  Jf.). — ^The  globular  excrescence  on 
the  branch  of  a  Holly  bush  is  not  a  gall,  but  a  diseased  growth,  caused  by 
extravasated  sap.    The  interior  is  quite  hard  and  woody.— L  O.  W. 

Peach  axd  Nectabive  Blossoms  Fallinq  (G.  P.).— It  is  impossible  to 
nj  positively  tne  eaaso,  but  as  they  are  fn  an  orchard  house  the  probability 
is  "that  the  young  wood  was  not  thoroughly  ripened.    This  is  the  most  usual 
ers's  *'^Orehard  House  "  is  a  book  you  need.  (H.  jB.  F.).— The  cause 


Bivers'i 
is^robaUy  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  ease. 

Gbxkkhousx  Plants  (JStteZfe).— AbntUon  striatum, Acacia  armata,  Ghoro- 
zema  ilidfolium,  Coronilla  glauoa  foUis-varie^tis,  Gorrea  Brilliant,  Grassula 
Tn!"***^j  Cylisus  (Qenistaj  fragrans,  Libonia  floribonda,  *Habrothamnus 
d^gans,  Nerium  Oleander  splendens,  Myrtus  communis  flore-pleno,  Pimelea 
deqpssata,  Polygala  Dalmaiaiana,  ^Bhynehospermum  Jaaminoides,  Plumbago 
capensis,  Acacia  platyptera,  Oasna  oorymbosa,  Daphne  indica,  Mandarm 
and  Otaheite  Oranges,  Dioema  nniflora.  Hydrangea  japonica.  Azaleas,  and 
/VT«i>iiinM,  *Ck>b8Ba  seandens  foUls-variegatis,  *  Jasminum  graoile,  *  J.  orandi- 
floram,  *TaMonia  Yan  Yolxemi,  *Tecoma  Jasminoides,  Sednm  Sieboldi  folils- 
TSoiegAtis,  S.  cameum  foUis-variegatis,  Abutilon  Thompsoni,  Hydrangea 
japonica  foliis-variegatis,  Peristrophe  angustifcdia  foUis-variegatis,  Ck>prosma 
Baneriana  f oliis  variegatis,  and  Meeembryanthemum  oordifoUnm  variegatum. 
The  last  seven  have  variegated  foliage,  and  those  distlngoiahed  by  an  asterisk 
are  eHmWng  or  twining  plants  suitable  for  roofs  or  tidluaa. 


Allamanda  NXBXiroLiA  Flowbbs  pEFBOTivE  {O.  J.  B.).— The  plant 
probably  needs  nune  heat,  and  its  roots  appear  not  to  be  in  a  healthy  state. 
We  should  afford  it  a  temperature  of  dOF  at  night,  and  70°  to  15P  by  day;  keep 
it  in  a  light  and  rather  airy  position,  and  moderately  supplied  with  vater. 
The  plant  flowering  now  ou£pt  not  to  be  repotted ;  if  it  has  been  repotted,  that 
will  account  for  the  flowers  falling.  Ours  is  now  blooming  finely,  and  beyond 
keeping  it  rather  dry  during  winter  it  has  had  no  more  than  ordioaiy  stove 
treatment.  We  shall  repot  in  May  or  June,  after  the  spring  bloom  is  over; 
and  then  we  have  a  good  growth  before  autumn,  the  plant  flowering  almost 
throughout  the  year.  Give  more  heat,  and  do  not  overwater ;  but  do  not  allow 
it  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  and  with  a  moist  atmoq^ero  the  plant  oo^t 
to  grow  and  flower  freely.  If  the  roots  are  not  healthy,  or  few  in  number,  rc^ 
the  plant,  and  fiunge  it  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat. 

ANOYLOOYNX  OB^MDIPLOBA  and  MBDINILLA  MAONiriCA  NOT  Flowbbivo 

(Idtfm).— As  the  pluits  are  growing  freely  that  will  account  for  their  not 
flowerbig.  We  think  you  keep  them  too  moist  after  the  growth  is  made, 
and  do  not  give  sufi&eient  light,  with  dryness,  to  secure  the  thommgh  ripening 
of  the  wood.  Keep  them  well  supplied  with  water,  and  in  a  moist  atBu> 
sphere ;  but  after  the  growth  is  maae  afford  water  in  lesaened  quantity,  and 
in  winter  only  when  needful  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh.  They  should  have  a 
light  and  airy  position.  Tempereture  in  winter  55^  to  6(r,  spring  &P  to  65°, 
summer  65°  to  7(r,  autumn  W  to  65°,  the  lower  in  each  case  being  the  night, 
and  the  other  the  day  temperature  from  fittf'heat.  Allow  a  rise  of  6^  to  10^  on 
a  cloudy  day  but  with  sunny  intervals,  and  10  \  15°,  or  20"  on  clear  dsys. 

Japan  Lilies  (Idem).— We  would  have  placed  the  imported  Japan  LUiee  in 
a  greenhouse  or  other  house  with  a  night  temperature  of  about  60^.  Ke^ 
them  rather  dry  until  they  have  begun  to  grow,  watorina  round  the  sidei  of  the 
pots,  and  not  over  the  bulb.  Pot  with  the  bulb  on  sand,  surroundmg  the  balb 
with  the  same,  and  leaving  the  crown  exposed.  We  do  not  think  they  woold  be 
the  better  of  bottom  heat.  Many  importations  have  failed.  The  plants  msy 
bo  earthed-up  after  the  shoots  are  a  f6w  inches  long. 

PA88ION-FLOWEB  POTTINO  (JB.  H.).— The  Passion-flower  now  in  a  null 
pot  should  be  shifted  into  one  of  larger  sice  at  once;  doing  so  will  not  mte^ 
fere  in  any  way  with  the  flowering.  You  may  stop  the  shoots  when  they  haw 
grown  a  foot,  but  we  fear  you  wiU  succeed  but  ill  with  this  plant  in  a  smsll 
space.  To  grow  Passion-flowers  well  and  to  bloom  them  freely  they  reqoue 
plraity  of  room,  and  are  then  grand  subjects.  A  compost  of  two  parts  fibrooa 
toam,  one  part  each  randy  peat  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand, 
will  grow  tnem  well. 

Matbbtal  for  8H4DiNa  A  aBBENHOUSB  {A  Lwer  of  Flown).  —  We 
should  have  a  shading  of  tiffany  or  thin  canvas;  have  it  fixed  with  a  stoot 
lath  along  the  top,  and  have  a  roUer  with  a  pulley  and  oord  so  as  to  let  down 
or  roll  up  at  will.  In  this  care  you  will  have  the  material  available  for  shading 
when  it  is  sunny,  and  it  can  be  drawn  up  when  cloudy.  This  is  preferable  to 
any  permanent  shading. 

BxMomca  Old  Obowths  of  Dendbobiums  (Dendrohium).—TtM  slenis 
that  have  flowered  in  this  or  previous  yean  ought  not  to  be  removed  <»  kng 
as  they  remain  sound,  but  when  they  become  dead  remove  them.  Xhsis 
remarks  aj^ly  to  all  the  Dendrobiums. 

BLXoHNuac  coBGOVABENSB  WITH  TWO  HEADS  (H^m).— It  will  not  inims 
the  plant  to  have  two  heads,  only  we  do  not  think  the  head  is  so  fine  as  regsrds 
the  arrangement  of  the  fronds.  Bemove  one,  or  leave  both.  It  is  matter  of 
taste. 

FBBTiLiaiNa  AucuBA  Flowxba  (JITM.)— You  must  purohase  a  malej^sni 
and  place  it  among  the  females,  or  obtain  some  pollen  nom  Messrs.  Standifto, 
Boyal  Nurseries,  Ascot,  and  apply  it  to  the  femsle  flowen.  We  cannot  advue 
how  to  plant  your  flower  beas.  If  you  send  a  fresh  plan  and  state  how  you 
intend  planting  them,  we  will  suggest  alteqitions  if  needed. 

Fobcbd  Hyacinths  Bloominq  Again.  — "-4  Corutant  8i»5»m5«r,'' re- 
siding at  Greenfaithe,  Kent,  has  obligingly  sent  us  two  spikes  of  Hjadntb 
flowers,  with  the  following  note:—"  The  white  one  wms  used  for  pot-fon»ng 
three  years  ago,  then  turned  out  earth  and  all  into  the  open  border,  and  hsa 
been  left  there  untouched  for  two  years.  This  is  the  aeoond  out-door  bloom. 
The  other  I  am  not  able  to  speak  so  positively  about,  but  if  anything  I  ^'^ 
the  bulb  has  been  longer  in  the  ground.  Believing  it  tc  be  a  very  generalides 
t>i*t  bulbs  are  of  no  nse  after  having  been  forced  is  tha  reason  for  my  sending 
the  endosed."  The  white-flowered  specimen  is  Tory  fine,  and  both  are  vsiy 
fragrant. 

Elm  (B.  JosMsoa).— The  English  Elm  is  Ulmui  oampestris.  It  is  smsll- 
leaved  and  is  not  raisxl  from  seed.  The  broad-leaved  kind  yon  mention  » 
probably  on^  the  variety  of  it  named  by  botanists  U.  campestris  latii^ 
The  Dutch  Elm  is  U.  major,  and  now  rarely  met  with,  the  wood  being  infextor. 
D0UBLB-BLO88OICBD  Pbach  {J.  a,  J?0>— Some  one  told  you  the  poisonoos 
tale  on  the  1st  of  ApriL    It  occasionally  bears  fruit. 

Laty  Downk's  Obapes  not  RiPBNiNa  (Spero).— The  best  way  for  yon  to 
do  would  be  to  grub  out  the  Yines  that  do  not  succeed,  and  extend  tlie 
Blade  Hamburgh  by  tnining  up  shoots  to  form  new  rods;  train  the  yonng 
growths  from  Vm  base  of  the  Yines  horisontally  along  the  bottom  wiro  and  np 
when  the  otherrods  were.  Extending  the  other  Yines  in  this  way  will  imfvonra 
them. 

Bkds  on  Lawk  (S,  H.).— We  have  no  alterations  to  suggest.  We  think 
the  beds  will  look  welL 

PBBPABiHa  G01CPO8T8  (Mrs.  B.\— We  oould  write  a  Journal  full  on  the 
matter  of  compost,  and  even  then  leave  something  to  be  said.  Meanwhue,  vs 
may  remark,  that  where  it  can  be  afforded,  all  such  composts  are  best  oxidsr 
cover,  but  with  free  admission  of  air  to  them— that  is  the  chief  thing.  Xne 
comiK>Bt  must  be  sweet,  and  the  atmosphere  is  the  sweetener.  We  woqm  My 
much  the  same  as  respeote  the  leaves  of  trees.  We  have  had  them  good  ins 
oovered  shed  for  five  years,  because  they  were  collected  when  not  damp  enoogn 
to  heat  much.  Generally  now  we  collect  them  in  a  heap,  and,  of  course,  oat  01 
doon ;  they  must  be  used  for  that  season,  as  th«y  wiU  heat  and  we  want  tne 
heat.    If  you  want  to  make  the  most  of  leaves  keep  them  under  cover. 

aaEBNHonsB  Shading  {J.  M.  F.).— Blinds  are  an  expensive  affair.  HsiUjj'« 
rough  plate  is  good  for  greenhouses  and  oonservatorieB  as  respeets  the  too^ 
In  an  ornamental  house  we  would  have  clear  glasa  in  fnml.  For  the  row 
there  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  rough  plate.  Even  then,  when  Amm* 
GamelliaB,  Ac.,  are  in  full  blooin,  we  find  a  Uttle  shading  useful,  such  as  am 
with  a  UtUe  whiting  in  it. 

Bbllis  aucubjbfolia,  Ac.  (B.  B.).— We  have  never  satisfied  ourselves  to 
raising  Bellis  aucubefolia  from  seed.  The  only  sure  plan  U  to  propagsse  u 
Iw  offseta,  dividing  the  roots.  Ac  Every  Uttle  bit  wffl  grow.  HepaUoa*  s« 
best  divided  in  aatomn  or  winter  before  blooming,  or  as  sooo  u  the  Moonng 
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lionrer.    To  glt«  yoa  a  U«lp to  b*  of  uaj  u*, of  spring  flowen  m  good  m  the 
H<jaHwni  mmkl  nqolre  aomnthtng  Ukonalf  a  JouiuU. 

Yabious  (0.  P.  A.  X.).— If  Ton  plant  tho  GlomAtiflM,  gl?«  than  at  leMl  4  faeft 
■qionra.  Wo  eannot  adviao  joato  oaa  damaUaaa  and  Aitomantharaa,  thara  la 
BO  ooaamanHy  bat  wean  Iham.  To  maka  niaa  lov  bads  of  Aitamantharaa,  bi^ 
aoma  half  dosan  plants,  giva  tham  a  tampantoza  of  from  58°  to  ttS  taka  off 
mnrj  eatting  yoa  ean  gat,  and  strika  in  tna  sama  heat.  If  yon  oannot  do  so, 
joa  moat  poiahaaa  yoong  plants:  For  tha  few  months  in  summer  th^  will 
4o  little  iojniy  to  tha  Vina  zoota.  Tha  Glamatis  will  do  wall  trained-np  tha 
aflaatan  of  tha  greanhooae,  bat  do  not  make  tham  anj  part  of  toot  flower 
•order.  We  sho^  say  that  your  floe  plant  of  Taesonia  diopa  its  flowera  from 
want  of  moistBia,  or  from  having  too  mneh  owtng  to  daflctiant  drainage.  Bing 
Cha  pot  or  box,  and  tha  sound  will  tell  yon. 

Njjkbs  of  FzJLMra  (TFom/ord).  — The  Fern  is  Adiantom  tananun.  Iha 
4)i«hld  flowan  were  too  imperfect,  and  laavaa  we  neter  name  from. 


FOTTLTBT,  BEE,  AHD  PI(}BOH  OHBONIOLE. 


BEFOBM  IN  POULTBY  SHOWS. 

ILlt  I  be  allowed  to  My  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  poultry 
•hows  ?  I  am  by  no  means  a  don,  but  a  fancier  pure  and  simple, 
having  obtained  a  few  honours,  and  with  nearly  in  all  cases  buds 
bred  by  myself.  I  never  had  but  onoe  any  approach  to  a  poultry- 
man;  he  was  very  good  at  feeding  Ducks,  nrst-rate  at  trussing 
for  market,  knew  as  much  about  points  in  exhibition  birds  as  a 
Xiaplander,  so  I  think  amateur  or  fancier  maybe  the  title  as- 
anmed  by  me  as  a  reaUfy.  I  have  sold,  do  sell,  and  wish  to  sell 
birds  I  do  not  want ;  and  if  I  cannot  get  a  buyer,  sell  them  to  my 
master  (that  is  my  wife)  at  market  price,  and  many  a  good  bird 
she  has  had,  but  I  get  it  back  at  dinner  time. 

I  think  as  regards  dealers  the  matter  is  very  simple;  they 
must  no  more  be  excluded  from  the  race  than  the  owners  of 
Derby,  Oaks,  or  Ledger  horses  from  country  meets.  We  cannot 
get  on  without  them,  and  if  they  seem  to  be  antagonistic,  the 
word  dealer  puts  the  price  on  them.  I  have  always  been  fairly 
treated  hj  them,  making  a  due  allowanoe  for  the  fact  of  its  being 
their  business.  I  would  rather  do  business  with  them  than  a  so- 
called  amateur  dealer — a  man  who  does  not  admit  that  he  is  a 
Ibimr  and  seller  for  profit. 

There  are  many  ^ultzy  shows  in  England,  as  there  are  many 
nuse  meetings ;  to  giye  a  chance  at  the  latter  to  lociJ  or  amateur, 
or  exclude  tiie  Derby  dons,  selling  stakes  were  inyented ;  this 
•excluded  the  prize-grabber.  It  must  be  so  at  poultz^  shows.  I 
would  not  even  give  the  owner  the  chance  of  buying-in  if  I  could 

Seyent  it.  and  by  fixing  price  to  a  certain  sum  your  borrowers — 
ey  are  tne  hardest  men  to  go  against — are  excluded.  Borrow- 
ing is  the  great  eyil  of  the  present  day,  and  cup  points  tend  to 
tfoster  it. 

How  few  amateurs  keep  eyery  yariel^,  and  if  they  do  they 
would  enter  as  many  to  win  singly  as  for  a  cup.  Ho  one  can 
compete  with  a  dealer  in  this  respect,  and  many  people  knowing 
this — a  cup  being  offered  for  most  points — ^keep  them  at  home ; 
flo  that  if  cups  for  |K>ints  are  left  out,  an^  birds  are  entered  to  be 
«eld  for  a  certain  sum,  I  think  amateurs  will  haye  a  fair  chance. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  how  committees  are  attempted  to  be  dic- 
tated to  as  to  their  prize  lists.  They  publish  lists  as  it  suits 
them,  and  if  it  does  not  suit  a  fancier  let  him  go  somewhere  else 
to  one  that  does.  All  places  cannot  oiye  double  lists  like  the 
Crystal  Palace.  The  committees  wiU  naturally  consult  their 
best  interests;  dealers  would  consult  theirs,  and  in  the  end  it 
would  tell  better  if  they  sold  more  and  exhibited  less.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  class  in  which  all  are  equal  in  chances — ^birds 
of  the  year;  the  best  bird  neyer  before  seen  probably  wins. — 

AjfATBUB. 


I  TBU8T  that  some  reform  will  be  made  hj  committees  of  our 
forthcoming  summer  and  autumn  shows.  It  is  my  opinion,  and 
the  opinion  of  many  others  connected  with  these  shows,  that 
aemetning  ought  to  be  done  to  assist  amateur  exhibitors.  What 
chance  has  an  amateur  with  a  small  income  (who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  from  £20  to  JglOO  to  purchase  prize  biros,  and  who  keeps 
pcrnltiy  and  Pigeons  for  the  loye  of  tnem)  to  obtain  such  a  prize 
as  a  silyer  cup  when  competing  against  some  of  the  "great 
^^ons  "  who  exnibit  with  the  same  first  and  second-prize  birds 
aU  through  tiie  season  ?  I  think  unless  something  be  done  tiiis 
season  by  way  of  remedy  amateurs  will  cease  to  exhibit,  and  our 
poultry  shows,  which  are  now  in  a  prosperous  condition,  will 
then  l>ecome  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  think  something  ought  to  be 
done,  and  done  at  once,  for  there  is  now  not  the  slightest  chance 
for  an  exhibitor  like  myself,  when  I  know  full  weU  I  am  show- 
ing against  a  few  exhibitors  who  always  carry  off  the  first,  se- 
cond, or  third  prizes,  and  leaye  the  poor  amateur  to  be  content 
with  a  commendation.  Such  being  the  case,  I  think  it  just  as 
weU  to  keep  my  birds  at  home  instead  of  paying  my  entrance 
.money  without  the  slightest  chance  of  winnmg  a  prize. 

Why  should  not  our  poultry  shows  .be  carried  out  in  a  similar 
manner  to  our  horticultural  shows,  with  "  open  classes,"  in 
which  anyone  who  thought  proper  mi^ht  exEtibit,  as  well  as 
"ftmsteur  classes,"  in  whioh  suon  exmbitors  as  myself  might 


exhibit  with  a  chance  of  success ;  at  the  same  time  not  putting 
the  committee  at  any  more  expense  in  the  shape  of  gi'dng  prizes? 
For  instance,  we  will  take  a  class  for  Dorkinp^  in  which  there  is 
a  first  prize  £2,  a  second  prize  £1,  and  a  third  prize  10«.,  in>  all 
^8  lOt.  Why  not  haye  two  classes  for  Dorkings,  one  in  which 
anyone  might  exhibit,  and  the  other  for  amateurs  as  I  propose, 
and  giying  three  prizes  hi  each  class — ^namely,  first  prize  X'l, 
second  prize  10*.,  third  prize  5«.,  which  would  not  be  any  more 
money  giyen  in  prizes  than  there  would  be  if  there  were  only 
one  class  ?  This  would  Cause  a  great  many  amateurs  who  do  not 
now  exhibit  to  enter  their  birds  and  try  their  luck,  and  there 
would  then  seem  to  be  a  littie  encouragement  for  a  poor  amateur. 
Neyertheless.  if  amateur  classes  were  adopted  there  would  be 
"  great  guns  "  arise  in  the  amateur  classes,  a  certain  few  amateurs 
would  always  carry  off  the  prizes,  things  would  stand  just  as 
they  do  now.  and  your  correspondent  would  still  haye  cause  to 
complain  unless  he  were  one  of  the  winners. — Pickwick. 

[We  haye  omitted  all  that  you  haye  written  in  opposition  to 
**  DAPiENTiBBiMus,"  for  you  and  other  correspondents  conclude 
he  wrote  seriously.    He  wrote  ironically.— Ens.] 


CHALLENGE  TO   BBAHMA  CHAMPIONS. 

Will  any  correspondent  (giying  name  and  address  to  you)  giye 
your  readers  a  true  unyamished  account  of  his  experience  of 
Brahmas  ?  Mine  tends  to  confirm  my  old  idea  that  they  are 
yasUy  oyer-rated.  Last  spring  I  bougnt  a  sitting  of  Brahma 
eggs.  Out  of  ten  chickens  natcned  on  the  4th  of  March  only  two 
Opuuets)  outiiyed  July.  Of  these,  one  began  to  lay  on  the  10th 
of  January,  and  continues  laying  about  twice  a-week.  The 
other,  after  laying  eight  eggs,  began  sitting.  She  hatched  only 
three  out  of  eleyen  eggs,  and  soon  ended  tne  life  of  two  chicks 
by  trampling  on  them.  The  other  is  entirely  neglected  by  her. 
and  is,  apparentiy,  dying  in  consequence.  I  succeed  so  well 
with  other  hreeds  that  I  can  scarcely  think  my  treatment  is  in 
fault. 

Again,  will  anyone  stand  forth  and  ayow  that  he  has  ever 
owned  any  of  those  precocious  chickens  I  read  of  as  ready  for 
table  at  the  early  age  of  two  months  ?  I  haye  a  brood  now  of 
half  Dorking  half  Brahma,  'especially  recommended  on  that 
account  by  yarious  writers.  They  are  nealthy  and  thriying,  bat 
though  nearly  six  weeks. old,  they  would  be,  on  table,  about  the 
size  of  a  hen  Blackbird ;  they  weigh  under  three-quarters  of  a 
pound. — ^Puzzled. 

IBBEGULAB  HATCHING. 

I  PUBCHJtsin  eleyen  Lieht  Brahma  eggs,  receiyed  them  March 
12th,  put  them  under  a  nen  as  soon  as  receiyed.  Of  course  I 
thought  the  chickens  due  April  2nd  or  thereabouts.  And  now 
for  me  tale  I  haye  to  tell.  On  the  morning  of  March  Slst  I 
found  one  egg  sprung ;  on  the  Ist  of  April,  the  chicken  failing  in 
its  attempt  to  come  into  the  "  Wicked  World,"  departed  to  the 
"  Happy  Land."  On  t^e  2nd,  the  proper  day,  one  chicken  was 
hatched  and  is  aliye;  one  other  was  hatched,  and  died  before  it 
was  dry :  on  the  Srd  none  were  hatched;  on  the  4th  one,  and 
another  like  the  first  broke  the  shell  and  died ;  two  e^^gs  the 
hen  broke,  two  are  addled,  and  the  others  haye  now  cmckens 
chirrupinff  in  tiiem,  but  are  not  yet  sprung. 

I  haye  nad  ''  fowl  on  the  brain  "  for  years.  A  lad  at  school, 
when  the  Cochin  mania  affected  all,  I  bred  and  showed,  and  like 
Horace  (though  I  do  not  think  poultry  shows  were  the  thing  in 
his  time),  I  may  say  of  the  show-yard,  Et  militari  non  sine 
gloridf  and  haye  set  many  a  score  hens,  but  I  neyer  before  had 
a  hen  more  than  six  days  in  hatching.  Did  you  ?  The  hen  is 
a  tried  old  servant,  good  in  all  points  as  a  mother  and  bitter,  the 
nest  is  on  the  ground,  the  e^gs  nave  been  duly  sprinkled,  and  on 
March  81st,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  sprung,  were  put  into 
warm  water.  Can  you  accoxmt  for  it  and  enlighten  the  ignorance 
of— St.  EnicuNns  ? 

[We  fancy  the  fault  lies  with  your  neglect  of  a  yeij  common 
rule,  that  of  damping  your  egg;8.  We  are  great  sticklers  for 
nature.  A  hen  Pheasant,  Partridge,  or  Grouse,  or  a  common 
hen  that  steals  her  nest,  leaves  the  eggs  at  break  of  day  prompted 
by  nature,  and  goes  to  the  grass  in  search  of  food.  It  is  at  that 
time  wet  as  a  river.  She  returns  to  her  nest  reeking  and  sits  on 
her  eggs.  Hence  the  uniform  success.  Following  our  sreat 
exemi^ar,  we  always  for  seven  or  eight  days  before  hatoning 
damp  our  eggs  with  water..  Failing  that,  the  membrane  that 
lines  the  inside  of  the  shell  becomes  too  tough  for  the  chickens 
to  penetrate,  and  they  either  die  in  the  shelTor  come  out  one  or 
two  at  a  time,  as  they  succeed  in  breaking  from  their  prison 
house.  Tour  style  is  so  pleasing,  we  wish  you  had  a  weekly 
complaint,  if  it  would  always  induce  a  communication  from  you.  J 

Japanese  Bantaks.— I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  fanciers 
of  this  variety.    I  think  they  would  make  as  good  a  class  in  point 
of  numbers  as  the  Sebrights,  and  to  give  them  a  trial  I  would 
be  one  to  raise  a  subscription  towards  forming  a  class  at  some 
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eurly  show.  A  few  in  the  iaivoyxnigm  niika  a  oJasy,  My  of  about 
three  prizes.  I  wish  to  see  tnem  raised  a  little.  There  is  no 
enconragement  for  breeders  of  this  variety  at  present. — Gsobob 
Andsbton,  Orange  Lane^  Accringtotu 


TRIMMING. 


In  the  short  conversation  betwixt  Mr.  Hinton  and  myself, 
alluded  to  by  him  in  the  Journal  of  the  3rd  of  April,  he  certainly 
must  have  misunderstood  me.  I  could  never  have  intended  him  to 
understand  that  in  a  young  growing  bird  I  would  overlook  almost 
any  attempt  to  cure  deformity.  There  are  cases  where  it  appears 
to  me  perfectly  legitimato  to  try  to  cure  deformity — for  instance, 
if  a  brood  of  growing  ohiokens  were  going  crooked-breasted 
through  perching  too  young,  I  could  see  no  harm  in  taking  away 
the  perch  and  forcing  them  to  roost  on  the  floor.  Again,  if  a  brood 
of  Game  chickens  were  becoming  duok-footed  through  roosting 
on  the  floor  or  on  too  broad  a  perch,  there  surely  would  be  nothing 
wrong  in  giving  them  a  perch  they  could  easuy  clasp  with  their 
toes.  As  Mr.  Kiuton  haiB  particularly  mentioned  the  combs  of 
Hamburghs,  perhaps  I  may  be  edlowed  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whom  it  may  concern,  that  where  I  am  judge,  in  every  case 
where  the  combs  can  be  distinctly  proved  by  examination  to  have 
been  cut  or  stitched,  I  shall  feel  it  my  painful  duty  to  disqualify. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  cutting  any  objectionable  spri^ 
from  a  comb,  or  the  falcon  hock  from  a  stock  bird,  if  the  bird  is 
used  for  breeding  purposes  and  not  exhibited. — B.  Teebat. 


TO  DISPOSSESS  AN  INTRUDING  PIGEON. 

This  may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
"  our  Journal."  A  few  days  ago  I  was  troubled  with  a  cock  of 
one  pair  of  Pigeons  driving  another  pair  away  from  their  nest. 
The  nen  laid  a  soft  egg  in  consequence.  She  was  sitting  on  a 
false  egg  which  I  had  given  her,  and  the  cock  was  standing  out- 
side the  nest  on  the  shelf.  I  caught  the  intruder,  who  had  just 
oome  off  his  own  eggs,  tied  two  feathers  of  his  tail  to  two 
feathers  of  one  wing  with  a  piece  of  string,  and  placed  him  on 
the  shelf  beside  the  other  cock.  Feeling  himself  rather  power- 
less he  allowed  his  enemv  to  drive  him  away.  I  put  him  back 
twice  more,  and  he  was  oriven  away  each  time.  I  then  untied 
his  feathers,  and  he  has  never  since  interfered  with  the  other 

5 air  of  birds,  although  he  was  the  cock  of  the  place.— AiiSCONi) 
'UMBLBB.  

CAN  A  CANARY'S  COLOUR  BE  INFLUENCED 

BY  ITS  FOOD? 

BBina  a  somewhat  ardent  fancier  of  the  Canary  I  was  glad  to 
see  a  few  remarks  upon  this  subject,  as  upon  it  tLere  is  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  amongst  fanciers.  As  I  am  not  altogether 
sanguine  of  any  satisfactory  conclusion  being  arrived  at  by 
fanciers  alone,  I  would  invito  the  attention  of  some  of  your  more 
scientiflc  correspondents  who  are  without  the  pale  of  the  fancy. 

The  subject  for  discussion  would,  I  think,  be  bettor  stated  as 
follows : — *'  Can  a  Canary's  ooloor  be  enhanced  by  anv  system 
of  artificial  moulting  ?  "  beoanse  many  in^edients  wniiph  are 
recommended  for  the  moult,  havixig  no  nutritive  properties,  can* 
not  be  strictly  termed  food. 

In  the  flnt  plaoe,  as  to  food.  I  have  moulted  birds  of  first-class 
pri^e  strains,  some  of  tiiem  on  nothing  but  plain  seed  and  water, 
and  others  with  the  addition  of  a  little  egg-yolk  regularly  every 
day,  and  a  sprig  of  saffron  in  their  water  at  the  commencement 
to  assist  the  casting  of  old  feathers;  and  although  I  have  never 
attained  to  the  same  degree  of  excellency  as  more  noted  fanciers, 
yet  even  with  this  slight  attempt  at  a  system,  the  difference  has 
always  been  so  great  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  latter  in  comparison  with  the  former  treatment. 
As  far,  therefore,  as  feeding  is  concerned,  it  would  appear  that 
the  point  to  decide  is  not  the  mere  possibility  of  a  nutritive 
diet  affecting  the  colour,  but  the  extent  to  which  it  can  do  so. 
I  submit  that  bond-fide  feeding  can  only  have  this  effect  by  being 
fo  practised  as  to  produce  and  keep  a  bird  in  as  perfect  a  state  of 
health  as  possible. 

In  the  seoond  place,  as  to  the  administration  of  strong  solutions 
of  colouring  matter,  such  as  cochineal,  saffron,  &c.    This  is  the 

Seat  point  for  consideration,  and  one  on  which  I  should  much 
ce  to  hear  a  few  remarks  from  some  eminent  physiologist. 
Many  fanciers  give  saffron  and  cochineal  with  the  idea  that 
their  peculiar  ruddy-yellow  combination  will  find  its  way  in  a 
coloured  steto  to  the  surface  of  a  bird,  but  I  think  it  rather 
questionable ;  and  I  should  like  the  opinion  of  some  competent 
person  as  to  whether,  in  the  first  place,  the  physico-chemical 
changes  effected  in  the  bird's  crop,  gizzard,  andintestines  would 
leave  the  colouring  matter  intact ;  and  secondly,  if  it  could  be-so 
aasimUated  along  with  the  bird's  food  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
produced,  ox,  if  necessary,  reproduced  in  the  plumage  of  the 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  beliove  that  it  is  possihle  to  assist  the 
colour  by  matter  given  along  with  the  food ;  but  I  am  of  opinion 


that  whttteVer  may  affect  this,  it  is  not  striotly  necessary  that 
it  should  exhibit  the  desired  colour  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 

SLven,  or  tiiat,  if  it  does  so,  it  is  not  the  visible  colour  which  pio- 
uoes  the  effect; 

I  may  perhaps  bettor  illustrate  my  meaning  by  the  marigold 
flower  which  is  commonly  prescribed  for  the  moult,  its  beauti- 
ful colour  having  doubtless  first  led  to  its  adoption  by  fanoieis. 
Now,  I  have  had  little  experience  with  this  flower,  but  I  do  think 
that  if  it  really  heightens  the  colour  of  a  bird,  the  effect^is  not 
produced  by  the  actual  colour  visible  on  the  flower,  but  by  the 
colour-producing  sap.  This  will  lead,  of  course,  to  other  con- 
siderations. For  instance,  it  is  well  known  that  the  marigold,  like 
other  plants,  requires  the  light  aud  heat  of  the  sun  to  develops 
the  colour  in  ite  flowers,  and  admitting  that  the  sap  could  oe 
distributed  through  to  the  surface  of  a  oird,  would  it  be  of  any 
service  under  the  old  systom  of  moulting  in  darkness,  or  would 
it  lead  to  moulting  birds  in  a  strong  light  ?  Again,  if  we  admit 
that  a  bird's  eolour  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  this  or  similsr 
systems,  would  it  be  possible  for  a  bird  to  transmit  the  {^eat 
degree  of  excellency  he  had  been  made  to  attain  to  his  posterity? 
If  not,  and  the  other  be  possible,  it  would  demonstrate  the  folly 
of  paying  fancy  prices  for  prize  stock  to  breed  from. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  your  correspondent's  note 
condemns  Mr.  Bemrose's  system  of  moulting  before  he  knovs 
what  it  is ;  and  as  to  his  jproposition  that  all  suspected  birds 
should  be  tested  by  an  experienced  chemist,  I  quite  think  that  any 
person  who  knows  anything  at  all  of  elementary  cheoustry  is 
quite  as  competent  as  the  most  experienced  chemist  to  apfily 
such  a  very  simple  test  as  that  required  to  detect  the  artinciid 
colouring  or  staining  of  birds,  and  more  so  if  the  experienced 
chemist  is  not  an  experienced  fancier  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  one  thing  in  which  I  agree  with  "  Loveb  of  Jitsticb 
AMD  Faib  Play,"  and  that  is  in  regretting  that  Mr.  Bemrose  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  insist  on  having  his  suspected  birds 
chemically  tested  when  at  the  Palace,  and  thus  have  exposed 
the  incompetency  of  the  Judges. — Faingilla  Canabia. 


SUPERING — To  Mr.  Pettigrkw. 

My  hives,  six  in  number,  are  flat-topped  straw  ones.  I  want 
to  prevent  three  of  them  from  swarming  this  summer,  and  wiih 
to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  following  phms  will  be 
the  better.  First,  I  propose  in  two  or  three  weeks  to  pat  a 
wooden  box  finder  one  hive,  three  or  four  weeks  after  that  a 
large  glass  super  on  the  top  of  the  same  hive.     Secondly,  I  pro- 

Eose  in  two  or  three  weeks  to  put  a  straw  super  on  another 
ive,  three  or  four  weeks  af torwards  to  add  to  that  another  smaUsc 
straw  super  on  the  top  of  the  fiixst. — ^Thomas  Habrisox. 

[As  I  have  many  lettors  seeking  information  about  bees,  and 
as  questions  akin  to  the  above  are  often  put  to  me,  I  will  answer 
them  through  The  Joubmal  or  Hobticoltubb  in  this  letter* 
with  the  hope  that  my  friends  in  difficulties  will  bear  in  miad 
that  I  have  neitiber  time  nor  intention  to  answer  one-third 
ol  the  private  letters  se^it  to  me.  In  respect  to  the  first  pro- 
poeal  of  the  above  letter,  I  have  to  say  that  to  fill  the  wooden 
nadir  miffht  overtask  the  powers  of  tne  bees,  and  if  so,  not  an 
ounce  of  Iioney  would  be  put  into  the  large  glass  super.  Stilly 
in  a  very  favourable  season  all  might  be  filled.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  three-decker ^  or  three-storeyed  hive,  is  ob- 
jectionable and  inoonvenient;  besides,  the  nadirs  of  unswarmsd 
hives  are  generally  half  filled  with  drone-oombs,  which  render 
them  all  but  useless  for  stocks.  If  honeycomb  and  profit  be 
the  objects  aimed  at,  a  simple  eke  or  riddle-rim  4  inches  deep, 
Tw^iring  the  hive  so  much  larger,  would  in  my  opinion  be  better 
than  the  nadfr.  In  fine  weather,  under  proper  management,  tbe 
large  glass  super  on  this  enlarged  hive  would  soon  be  filled,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  filled  and  removed  from  the  hive,  a  swarm  coaU 
be  taken  from  the  stock  and  put  into  the  wooden  box  or  another 
hive.  Three  weeks  later  all  the  bees  might  be  driven  from  tbe 
old  hive  into  an  empty  one,  and  the  honey  taken  from  it.  Thus 
a  super  of  comb,  some  25  lbs.  of  run  noney,  and  two  good 
swarms  would  be  obtained  from  one  stook-hive. 

Mr.  Harrison's  second  proposal  is  to  put  on  a  straw  snptf» 
and  three  weeks  later  another  on  the  top  of  all.  Why  he  shoold 
compel  the  bees  to  go  through  one  super  filled  to  fill  another  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  The  traffic  through  the  bottom  super 
would  to  a  oertain  extent  discolour  its  combs,  and  might  iQAJ>* 
it  unsaleable.  Why  such  long  ioumeys  ?  Better  far  put  the 
smaller  super  on  first  to  be  filled,  and  when  full  take  it  off  and 
put  the  laxger  one  in  ite  place,  bearing  in  mind  that  as  the 
season  advances  the  population  increases,  and  requires  sp*'^ 
and  play-room.  While  it  is  not  desirable  to  let  bees  go  through 
one  super  into  another,  it  is  important  to  make  them  go  throng 
or  into  the  stock-hive  first  with  their  loads  of  farina  and  dirt^ 
feet.  Pure  vfrgin  honey  only,  carried-up  by  **  the  houaemaias, 
should  be  stored  in  supers. — ^A.  Pxttiobxw.] 

Thi  Teacrablbnbsb  of  Cats.—I  once  saw  at  the  house  <rf  Mf 
intimato  friend  a  flxie,  large  tabby  tom-cat  put  through  a  anu 
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trhieli  would  perhAps  outvie  ilmilftr  eshlblttoui  of  the  geimi 
homo.  He  was  told  to  "  stand  up."  "  shoulder  arms,"  "  present 
arms/'  and  '*  stand  at  ease,"  wnich,  by  observing  the  hands  oi 
the  master,  he  wonld  most  obediently  do,  and  with  a  promptneas 
that  was  aetoonding.  Another  oat  was  told  "  to  beff,"  whidi  it 
at  onoe  did  by  jam|ang  on  to  a  Windsor  ohair*  and  performed 
dome  cnrions  twistings  and  rollings  that  wate  oontinaed  nntil 
the  morsel  of  meat  was  awarded.  I  have  eeently  introdnoed  a 
Hue  kitten  to  the  company  of  two  oats  I  have  had  for  jears.  For 
a  long  time  a  deadly  feeling  of  enmity  was  maintained  against 
the  stranger;  but  now,  after  a  period  of  three  months,  the  two 
older  cats  will  not  lap  their  morning's  milk  until  the  kitten  is  in 
their  company ;  if  absent,  they  aotiutlly  retire,  and  refose  to  take 
their  meal. — J.  Jbbemiah. — {NatwrB.) 


USEFUL  FORMULA  FOR  CEMENTS. 

A  VABNisa  or  cement  to  protect  wood  from  the  action  of  mine- 
ral acids,  alkalies,  and  corrosive  gases  like  chlorine,  is  made 
from  six  parts  of  colophonium  and  three  parts  of  wood  tar  by 
heating  together  in  an  iron  kettle  on  a  f omace  in  the  open  air, 
and  then  stirring-in  foar  ii|arts  of  fine  briokdast.  The  varnish 
is  applied  with  a  bmsh  wmle  warm. 

Aji  excellent  cement  for  glass  is  made  tsj  dissolving  one  part 
indiambber  in  sixty  parts  of  chlorof oi  m^  then  adding  thirty-four 
of  mastic,  and  letting  it  di^st  for  a  week  at  a  gentle  heat.  This 
cement  is  also  appUed  with  a  brush,  and  is  especially  dlstin- 
gnished  by  its  transparency. 

Another  cement  for  glass  and  porcelain  is  made  bv  digesting 
pieces  of  isinglass  in  sixteen  times  their  weight  ox  water  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  one-half, 
strained,  and  while  still  hot  eight  parts  of  alcohol  is  added,  Imd 
■at  the  same  time  a  solution  of  one  part  mastic  in  six  parts  warm 
alcohoL  One-half  part  of  finely-powdered  gum  ammoniac  is 
triturated  in  the  warm  solution  until  the  whole  mass  is  homo- 
geneous. When  used,  both  the  cement  and  the  object  to  be 
mended  are  wanned.  This  cement  is  highly  recommended  for 
its  adhesive  qualities. 

Glue  and  Gum  Cements. — These  are  very  tender  and  well 
ikdapted  to  mending  ornaments.  They  resist  the  action  of  water 
and  the  atmosphere.  There  are  various  kinds  of  these  cements 
ior  bone,  ivory,  whalebone,  mother  of  pearl,  and  precious  stones. 

One  of  these  is  made  by  dissolving  two  parts  isinglass  and 
lonr  parts  colourless  glue  in  sixtv  parts  water,  evaporating  to 
half  its  volume,  then  adding  one-fifteenth  part  mastic  dissolved 
in  one  part  alcohol,  and  stirring-in  two  puts  zinc  white.  The 
surfaces  are  warmed  when  the  cement  is  applied  to  them.  This 
<cement  holds  well,  dries  easily,  and  may  be  kept  a  long  time  in 
tightly-corked  bottles. 

For  bone,  ivory,  whalebone,  mother  of  pearl,  &o.,  a  cement 
with  a  beautiful  gloss  may  be  prepared  as  follows : — Soak  com- 
mon cabinetmakers'  glue  in  hot  water,  warm  the  jelly  formed, 
•add  enough  pulverulent  slaked  lime  to  give  it  consistency. 
Warm  the  object  to  be  cemented,  clean  the  surfaces  carefully, 
apply  the  cement,  and  tie  the  parts  firmly  together.  In  a  few 
days  it  gets  very  hard.  Even  common  glue,  with  pulverised 
chalk  stirred-in,  makes  an  excellent  cement  for  wood  and  metals. 

For  fastening  leather  to  metal,  the  metol  should  be  coated 
with  a  hot  soluuon  of  glue,  and  the  leather  with  a  hot  extract  of 
nutgalls.    Allow  them  to  dry  quietly,  and  they  adhere  well. 

For  porcclidn,  the  well-lmown  white-of-egg  cement  is  best. 
To  prepare  this  it  is  only  necessarv  to  stir  the  white  of  eggs  into 
quite  a  stiff  solution  of  glue,  and  then  apply  to  the  fracture. 

A  cement  of  gum  for  porcelain  is  made  by  pulverising  four 
{Mbrts  of  oyster-shells  and  mixing  intimately  with  two  parts  pul- 
verised gum  arabio.  The  powder  is  kent  in  a  well-stoppered 
hottle,  and  when  needed  for  use  is  rubbed  up  with  white  of  efig, 
or  yrarm  water,  to  a  thick  dough,  applied  to  the  object,  and  dried 
by  a  genUe  heat.  Another  cement  for  ^lass  and  porcelain  is 
made  from  eight  parts  well-burnt  pulverised  alabaster  gypsum 
and  two  parts  fine  gam  arable,  mixed  with  water  to  a  thiok 
paste,  and  forty  to  fifty  drops  of  oil  of  tui^ntine  added  to  an 
<mnce  of  the  cement. 

Cement  fbok  Caseine. — ^For  glass,  porcelain,  stone,  and  wood, 
"the  very  best  cement  is  made  oxa  suitable  quantity  of  old  cheese 
Tubbed  fine  and  mixed  with  water  to  a  thick  magma,  and  a  fourth 
part  of  pulverised  lime  added. 

liDCE,  Gtps^,  Clay,  and  Cekent,  vixed  with  Wateb,  Oil, 
OB  Blood. — For  cementing  stone  and  for  filling  crevices  in  build- 
ings, before  they  are  painted,  the  masons  use  a  cement  made  of 
Iresh  blood,  slaked  lime,  brick-dust,  broken-up  coal  ashes, 
hammerslag,  and  sand  in  ail  proportions.  This  excellent  cement 
hardens  quickly,  and  offers  great  resistance  to  the  action  of  the 
weather. 

A  lime  cement  for  connecting  water  pipes,  bathing  tubs,  &c : — 
A  mixture  of  two-thirds  fine  brick-dust,  two-thirds  unslaked 
lime,  and  two-thirds  hammerslag,  is  made  and  stirred  up  with 
lye  or  hot  oil  to  a  stiff  dough. 

Another  cement,  Intended  to  render  Hessian  day  retorts  im- 
penetrable, is  obtained  by  rubbing  freshly  slaked  lime  into  a 


concentrated  solution  of  borax.  The  solution  is  applied  with  a 
stiff  brush,  and  allowed  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  heated  until  the 
glazing  begins  to  fuse. 

Clav  mixed  with  water  and  fresh  warm  blood,  containing  soma 
unslaaed  lime,  is  used  in  Ghermany  to  close  the  joints  in  their 
stoves.  The  cement  is  applied  while  the  stove  is  hot.  Wood 
ashes,  fire  clay,  and  salt  mixed  with  water  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Fat  and  burnt  clay,  in  equal  proportion,  moulded  with 
water  into  a  dough,  are  also  used. 

Plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  water  and  a  cold  solution  of  alum 
is  a  good  cement  for  stMieware.  It  sets  slowly,  but  becomes  as 
hard  as  stone. 

Ibom  Obments.— Their  essential  constituents  are  iron  filings 
or  borings.  By  the  addition  of  some  common  salt  or  sal  am- 
moniac tney  are  rapidly  oxidised,  and  the  escape  of  carbonic 
acid  increases  the  volume  of  the  cement,  and  completely  fills 
the  crevices  where  it  is  put.  An  excellent  lutiDg  or  cement  for 
the  joints  and  crevices  in  iron  surfaces,  and  for  rendering  tight 
oast  iron  steam  and  water  pipes  and  water  tanks,  is  made  of 
filings  of  cast  iron.  The  filings  are  sifted  to  obtain  those  of  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  rice,  and  then  rubbed  with  horse  urine  and 
one-half  part  sal  ammoniac,  well  worked  together,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  flowers  oi  sulphur  added.  The  mass  is  hammered 
until  it  gets  warm,  and  then  cold,  and,  finally  it  begins  to  be 
brittle,  ui  this  condition  it  is  put  in  the  joints,  and  soon  hardens. 
The  surfaces  where  it  is  applied  must  be  free  from  rust.  ^  Ghreasy 
and  oily  substances  are  most  readily  removed  by  rubbing  with 
cotton  dipped  in  benzine.    The  cement  keeps  best  xmder  water. 

Another  good  iron  cement  is  made  by  stirring  five  parts  clay, 
one  part  saU,  and  fifteen  parts  iron  filing  together  with  vinegar 
to  a  magma.  It  will  stand  heat,  and  is  used  for  beUows  and 
air  pipes. 

Oil  Gevents. — An  excellent  oil  cement  for  porcelain  and  for 
luting  retorts,  flasks,  and  porcelain  evaporating  dishe^  is^  ob- 
tained when  ordinary  brick- dust  is  powdered,  sifted,  and  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  red  lead,  and  then  rubbed,  under  great 
pressure,  mto  old  boiled  linseed  oil  to  a  thick  paste,  which  is 
mixed  with  coarse  sand  to  the  stiffness  of  cement.  When  a  dish 
is  to  be  covered  with  it,  the  paste  is  applied  before  the  sand  is 
put  in,  and  the  sand  then  strewn  upon  it.  The  dish  is  after- 
wards exposed  to  a  steady  heat  for  a  long  time. 

For  larger  vessels  take  six  parts  litharge,  four  parts  fresh- 
burnt  pulverised  lime,  and  two  parts  white  bole,  and  mix  with 
cold  linseed  oil. 

To  fasten  metallio  letters  to  a  smooth  surface  a  cement  is 
made  as  follows :  thirty  parts  copal  varnish,  ten  parts  linseed 
oil  varnish,  six  parts  crude  oil  of  turpentine,  ten  parts  glue  dis- 
solved in  a  little  warm  water,  and  twenty  parte  pulverulent 
slaked  lime.    It  is  very  pliant  and  soon  hardens. 

To  unite  copper  and  sandstone,  take  three  and  half  parts  white 
lead,  three  parts  litharge,  three  parts  bole,  two  parts  broken 
glass,  and  rub  up  with  two  parts  Unseed  oil  varnish.  ^ 

As  a  polish  for  gravestones,  basins,  &c.,  a  paint  is  made  of 
nine  parts  of  flnely-sif  ted  and  burnt  brick  clay,  and  one  part  of 
litharge,  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  linseed  oil. 

For  connecting  cast-iron  water  pipes,  twelve  parts  Roman 
cement,  four  parts  white  lead,  one  port  litharge,  and  half  a  part 
of  colophonium  are  pulverised  and  mixed;  irom  2^  to  8  lbs.  of 
it  are  triturated  with  old  linseed  oil,  in  which  are  boiled  2  ozs. 
of  colophonium. 

Anouier  for  the  same  purpose  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  burnt 
lime,  Roman  cement,  potters'  clay,  separately  well  dried,  finely 

ground,  sifted,  and  well  mixed,  and  triturated  with  linseed  oil. 
ommon  lead  lute  for  stopping  openings  in  apparatus  is  best 
made  from  litharge  and  red  lead  mixed  with  old  boiled  oiL  In 
all  cases  the  sunaces'  must  be  clean.  They  stand  well  under 
water. 

As  lead  lutings  are  somewhat  expensive,  the  following  is  re- 
commended : — Take  two  parts  red  lead,  five  parts  white  lead, 
and  five  parts  of  the  finest  clay,  and  mix  with  boiled  linseed  oU. 
— {Journal  of  AppHed  Ch&mittry  as  quoted  in  English  Mechanic 
and  World  of  Science,) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX, 

Fowls  Ukwell  (W.  B.  D.).— We  advise  yon  to  gire  eaoh  of  the  patients 
a  large  dose  of  castor  oil-Hi  ewaUowed  table-spoonfnL  We  amy  swalloved, 
beeaiue  half  is  generally  lost  in  administering.  After  it  has  thoroughly  ope- 
rated gire  some  bread  and  ale,  and  follotr  with  eamphor  pills,  two  mght,  two 
morning.  Both  hare  in  all  prohability  pioked  np  something  that  is  very  indi- 
gestible, or  peihaps  poieonons,  and  it  mast  be  got  rid  of  before  they  will  be 
better.    Too  mnst  therefore  oontlnne  till  improvement  is  manifest. 

FsBTn.iSBD  Eoos  (L.  O.  L.).— We  answer  yoor  queries,  premising  tlut 
some  authorities  differ  from  us.  Ton  may  oonfldentlv  set  the  eggs  after  the 
ooek  has  been  four  days  with  the  hena.  We  belieTe  if  a  hen  has  con- 
sorted with  a  cock,  and  is  taken  away  when  l«r  eggs  aie  half  laid,  that  the 
remaining  half  irill  be  fertile.  We  know  it  is  sometimes  so,  and  we  believe  it 
is  always.  In  answer  to  your  tUxd  qnoetion,  we  believe  they  will  be  good.  It 
is  so  with  Ttnkeys,  and  with  Pheasants  and  others  that  are  polygamous  and 
wandering. 

CmcKEN  TsBATMSNT  (Jock).— The  frequent  fallnres  we  hear  of  in  the 
poultry  faney  arise  in  almost  every  instance  from  the  substitution  of  art  foe 
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nature.    Tenibleafforta  axe  being  mada  to  intxodoeeqiuduiybofthaixvganla 
nostmmfl  and  managemeBt.    Avoid  thiOB  all. 

TusxsTS  AMD  OuniSA  Fowls  (F.  H.  F.).—U  the  hen  Torkqr  ehooees  a 
really  eafe  ^pot  fur  ber  neet  there  ii  no  reaaonwhy  the  egga  ehonld  not  remain 
tlMTtt.  The  prodoee  of  a  atokn  nest  are  generally  the  meet  ligoroiu  of  all 
the  JnhaMtante  of  a  yard.  The  danger  of  failure  begins  whan  thqr  are  haiohed. 
If  the  hen  have  hor  liberty  she  viU  drag  the  poolts  about  in  the  dew  or  the 
frost  of  a  oold  daybreak  tUl  they  all  die,aIUiongb  some  take  longer  than  others 
to  kill.  The  hen  and  her  young  should  be  put  under  an  empi^  ehina-exatOt 
proteeted  from  wind  and  rain  hy  a  couple  of  thatched  hurdles. 

Hkns  fob  Omx  €k>cK  {B.  A.).— Yon  must  be  guided  by  the  time  of  year. 
In  December  and  Januaxy  a  coc^  should  not  hsTS  more  than  four  hens.  The 
numbers  msr  then  be  increased  as  Uie  weather  improves  till  he  has  a  dosen 
in  Iday  and  June.  Early  eggs  never  hatch  so  well  as  later  ones.  There  axe 
many  malevdent  inflnennes  at  work  in  the  winter,  so  far  as  the  f ertUitr  of 
eggs  is  conecmed. 

Beahxa  SNXXzxHa  (BroAma^— Although  among  the  earliest  and  laigest 
keepers  of  Bzahmas  we  have  never  yet  seen  a  roupy  one,  nor  do  we  believe  the 
breed  subject  to  that  disorder.  We  therefore  believe,  that  if  the  slight  cataxih 
you  mention  is  the  only  cause  of  your  fears,  you  msy  discard  them.  Follow 
uMure  as  closely  as  you  can.  There  is  no  treatment  specially  adiq^ted  for 
rearing  exhibition  poultry.  Bear  it  all  well,  and  pick  out  the  beet  at  the 
proper  timeb  Let  the  hens  be  under  their  rips  till  the  chickuns  are  nine  or 
ten  weeks  old  at  least.  This  period  may  be  lengthened  earlier  in  the  year, 
when  the  days  are  short  and  the  nights  cold.  Chickens  deserted  by  their 
mothers  cannot  do  well  if  the  nights  are  cold.  Let  the  rips  be  put  where  the 
ehickens  can  get  at  grass  and  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  Feed  wdl 
axid  often.  Qive  small  chickens  chopped  egg,  chopped  cooked  meat,  bread 
and  milk,  curd,  bruised  wheat,  and  any  soft  nourishing  food.  Frcun  the 
deeeription  you  s^ve  of  your  place,  we  should  think  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  put  the  xlps  outside  the  plantation.  They  should  be  shifted  eveiy 
day. 

PouLTBT  Bex  (.IfptraiU).— You  should  have  half  an  acre  to  rear  chickens 
as  yon  propose.  You  maq  make  a  small  pen,  and  keep  the  cocks  of  the  different 
breeds  together,  provided  no  hens  axe  with  them,  if  you  could  put  your  hens 
and  chickens  in  the  field  of  six  or  seven  acres  that  you  speak  of,  you  might 
then  rear  some  hundreds,  and  could  pick  out  the  beet  for  exhibition  purpoees. 
It  will  be  very  difficult  to  breed  prise  bbds  in  a  small  confined  space.  You 
may  keep  the  adults  healthy,  but  the  chickens  want  space  and  change.  All 
the  breeds  that  lay  white  eggs  sometimes  lay  cream-coloured.  It  Is  not 
desirable,  but  we  should  not  condemn  a  hen  for  it. 

Hems  LkYina  Awat  (S.  C.  B.).— It  will  not  injure  the  fowls  to  shut  them 
up  for  a  few  days  for  an  hour  or  two  In  their  house,  but  it  will  somewhat  in- 
terfere with  laying.  Oar  experience  is  that  if  boxes  are  put  in  their  roostlng- 
houses  away  from  the  perches,  and  in  comparative  quiet,  they  will  soon  use 
them  in  pxvf  erence  to  any  other  laying  places.  There  will  be  some  excepcions, 
as  there  always  are. 

BncKWHBAT  TOB  FowLS  (Brshsia).— OpinUKis  differ  as  to  its  being  a 
desirable  food  for  fowls.  We  prefer  ground  oats,  baxleymeal,  and  a  littla 
Indian  com. 

MATmo  PioxoNS  FOB  GoLODB  (Iiif  ttivvr).— You  can  mate  Black  and  Bed 
Barbs  together;  you  will  have  young  of  each  colour.  We  have  had  Blacks 
which  threw  Beds  in  the  nest  owing  to  a  back  cross  of  this  kind,  and  good 
birds  too.  As  to  mating  Blue  and  bllver  Owls,  we  do  not  approve  of  it ;  mate 
Silver  to  Silver  and  Blue  to  Blue,  choosing  the  biids  which  have  the  best 
points. 

Sbx  of  Gaass  Pabaxxbts  iB,  M.  Jf.).— The  only  distinguishing  mark 
between  a  cock  and  hen  Grass  Parakeet  is  that  the  foxmer  alwi^s  has  a  bright 
blue  line  round  the  nostxils,  which  in  the  breeding  scssgn  g^  very  bright 
indeed,  while  the  hen  has  only  a  pale  yellowish  line  in  the  same  place.  It  is 
as  well  to  vary  the  food  with  a  little  Indian  com,  but  too  much  of  it  Is  de- 
ddedlT  bad.  Canaries  will  very  rarely  breed  in  a  laxge  cage  where  they  can 
see  other  birds,  and  it  is  always  much  better  to  put  each  pair  in  a  separate 
breeding  cage,  and  to  disturb  them  as  Uttle  as  possible. 

Camabxbs  Wastino  NxsTDia  Matxbial  {W.  M.  (?.).— The  blxds  axe  godxig 
on  veiy  well  and  eannot  be  better  employed.  Until  the  desire  to  sit  b<Hy>»"iW 
paramount,  the  hen  will  continue  to  amuse  herself  by  emptying  as  many  nest 
bsgs  as  you  can  supply  her  with,  but  as  the  result  of  this  is  simply  waste  of 
material  it  is  as  welfto  limit  the  supply  till  you  find  she  is  really  beginning 
to  build,  when  you  can  remove  all  the  old  soiled  stuff  and  give  a  fresh  supply, 
with  which  she  will  in  a  few  hours  build  her  nest.  Simply  canying  stuff  into 
the  nest  box  is  not  buUding.  When  she  begins  in  eamest,  which  she  has 
inobably  done  1^  this  time,  she  will  not  build  up  and  pull  down  as  if  in 
want  of  occupation.  Canaxies  frequently  shell  the  seed  in  the  manner  you 
describe,  but  so  long  as  they  continue  in  such  robust  heslth  there  cannot 
possibly  be  anything  wrong.— W.  A.  Blaxstoh. 

_.^,*™i.?**  Cawam«»  (^-  Oreen)  —It  is  usual  to  pair  a  Golden-spangled  cock 
with  a  Silver-spangled  hen,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  usual  to  ps&  Yellow 
and  Buff,  or  Buff  and  Yellow  in  other  varieties.  The  Buff  bird,  to  which  dass 
the  Silver-spangled  Lisard  belongs,  is  the  more  compact-feathered  hen  of  the 
two;  and  the  pairing  of  Yellow  with  Buff,  and  vice  ver§d,  is  with  a  view  to 
secure  close,  tight,  hard  plumage,  which  to  a  great  extent  is  lost  when  two 
Yellows  are  paired.  The  result  of  pairing  two  Buffs  is  increased  doseness  of 
feather  with  the  loss  of  colour,  while  the  pidring  of  two  Yellows  results  in 
inersase  of  colour  at  the  expense  of  feather.  Bach  is  necessaiy  sometimes, 
and  on  judicious  pairi^  much  of  the  success  depends.  A  somewhat  similar 
result  occurs  on  pairing  two  Crests.— W.  A.  Blaxston. 

Placiko  Hivbs  {A  Youn^  Bee-keeper).— Biww  are  beet  placed  on  separate 
stands  for  out-door  management,  but  you  can  place  them  on  a  long  bench 
with  almost  equal  success.  The  best  aspect,  perhaps,  is  8.8.B.  It  is  im- 
possible to  recommend  one  sort  of  hive  above  another,  each  hive  that  is  not 
too  smaU  has  its  merits.  We  prefer  hives  of  well-seasoned  weod,  which,  in 
fast,  we  oonstiuct  ourwlves.  The  wood  should  be  at  least  an  inch  thick  of 
sound  red  deaL  Get  "  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many  "  from  this  office,  price 
6d.  by  post.  --»  *r- 

Tbausfxbbwo  Bxxs  (-ilicia).— We  should  advise  you  to  cut  away  the  top 
of  your  straw  hive  as  you  suggest,  and  fix  a  board  on  it  for  a  small  super 
capable  of  holding  from  10  to  16  lbs.  This  will  not  much  delsy  the  swaxxntog 
of  tbebees;  and  you  wlU get  some  honey  (more  or  less),  and  a  bigger  swarm. 
When  the  swarm  issues  put  it  into  a  large  hive,  and  set  it  on  the  stand  of  the 
o  Id  bive  the  same  day.  it  will  be  a  magnificent  commencement  of  your  bee- 
k  eeprng.  The  old  hive  will  probably  not  swarm  again,  but  recover  itself  so  as 
to  make  a  good  stock  for  another  year.    You  must  put  it,  of  course,  on  another 


standatsome  little  distance  from  the  swarm.    If,  as  yoassy,  you  am  n 
**  novice,**  we  should  not  advise  yon  to  attempt  driving. 

Bbxs  DxaxBTixa  Hzvx  (B.  B.).— The  swaxm  which  you  discovered  on  th* 
94th  of  March  were  only  the  emigxants  from  a  starved-ont  colony  which  had 
gone  off  en  mosss,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  more  propitious  quaxten,  or 
which  had  in  some  manner  loet  their  queen.  If  the  bees  wars  received  peaes 
abl^  by  those  of  the  hive  into  which  they  tried  to  force  an  entrance,  it  is. 
probable  that  the  united  populations  will  make  a  very  forward  stock,  sithflr 
for  early  swarming  or  for  early  working  in  a  super.  It  would  have  been  mors 
judidous,  however,  to  have  forced  all  the  bees  to  enter  the  hive  into  whidi 
they  were  seen  to  be  crowding,  rather  than  to  have  attempted  to  seenxe  a  imaQ 
proportion  of  them,  wliioh,  even  if  they  liad  survived,  would  have  proved  ot 
no  value  whatever.  

HBTEOBOLOGIGAL  OBSEBVATIONS, 

Camdxn  Bquabb,  Lomdox. 

Lat.  6V  82^  40*  N. ;  Long.  (f&'QTW.;  Altitade  111  feet. 


Datb. 

9  A.1C 

IX  THX  DAT. 

1878. 

O  "«|  0 

Hyin^me* 
ter. 

i 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Badiation 
Temperatnrai 

M 

April. 

In     1  On 
sun.    grass 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

We.   9 
Th.    8 
Fri.    4 
Bat.    6 
bun.  6 
Mo.    7 
Tn.    8 

Inches. 
80.946 
80.966 
80.176 
994{J6 
99.617 
99  799 
80.078 

46J 

48J 
69.9 

4U 

44.8 
48.6 

46.8 

1» 

44.1 
46.0 
48.7 
40.0 
89J 
40.6 

48.4 

8.W. 
W. 

aw. 
w. 

N.W. 
N. 
N. 

46.4 

469 
47.1 
46.9 

45.1 
44.6 

deg; 
6L8 
66J 

67.4 
66.8 
64.8 
60.1 
61.6 

66.7 

deg. 
86.9 

87J 
89.1 
48.9 
87.8 
86.8 
86J 

888 

deg. 

K8J) 
84.0 
81.9 
81.7 

1C49 
96.8 

1C9.9 

9U 

deg. 
SU 
81.9 
848 
4TjO 
88.6 

asj 

81.1 
84.7 

In. 

OJ098 
0.010 

Means 

99.996 

46.9 

OJM 

RKMABKR. 

2nd.*-yexy  fine  day  throughout. 

Srd.— Dull  morning ;  rain  at  9  am.,  very  bright  about  noon,  and  beaaUfoL 

afternoon. 
4th.— Fine  but  rather  hazy  morning,  getting  cloud v  soon  after  noon;  nin 

after  8  p.m.,  and  daxk  afterwards.    On  the  whole  a  disagreeable  day. 
6th. — ^Bather  dull  in  the  morning  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon;  fine 

in  the  middle  of  the  dar  and  at  nl^t. 
6th.— Sine  early;  rain  and  hail  at  9  A.1L  for  a  short  time,  then  very  fine  tiQ 

S.80  P.X.,  then  doudy;  rain  and  snow  at  4.80;  fine  evening. 
7th. — ^Fine  moxning,  sltemate  sunshine  and  showers  all  the  day ;  wind  xatiMt 

less  high  at  night. 
8th.— ^Fine  morning,  but  soon  donding  over,  and  a  sneoeedon  of  diowsri  sad 

brilliant  bursts  of  sunshine  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  with  a 

cold  and  rather  high  nrnth  wind. 
A  week  of  very  showexy  unsettled  weather,  brilliant  enn  alternating  with 
heavy  hail  showers  and  nipping  winds. — G.  J.  Syxonb. 


OOYENT  GABDSN  MABKKT. -April  9. 

Vebt  little  variation  has  taken  place  during  the  week,  and  as  the  hdidsja 
are  now  dose  at  hand  we  do  not  expeet  mu£  alteration.  Frendi  goodi  srs 
heavily  imparted,  oompiislng  all  the  usual  sorts  at  this  season. 


ntXTZT. 


Apples I  dere 

Apricots* doa. 

Cherries per  lb. 

Chestnuts bushel 

Currants I  dere 

Black do. 

Figs doa. 

FUberto lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Gooseberries quart 

Grspes,  hothouse lb. 

Lemons ^100 

Mdons eaoh 


a.  d.  a.  d. 
8  0to6  0 
0     0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
16 
6 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
90 
10 
0 


Mulberries ^Ib. 

MectarinM.. dos. 

Oranges ^100 

Peacnes dos. 

Pears,  kitchen dos. 

dessert dos. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Ptums I  deve 

Quinces dos. 

Kaspbcffries lb. 

Strawberries    ^  oz. 

Walnnta bushd 

ditto VIOO 


8.d.    B.'» 
0  0to8  0 
0    8  0 


0 
4 

0 
1 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
16 
9 


18  0 

0  0 

8  0 

18  I 

10  0 

8  0 

0  « 

0  » 

1  6 
80  Q 

S  6 


YBOSTABLBB. 


Artlefaokes doa.  8 

Aaparagus ^100  6 

French  19 

Beans.  Kidney ^100  9 

Beet,  Bed dos.  1 

Broccoli bundle  0 

Cabbage  dos.  1 

Capdcoms ^100  0 

Carrots bnneh  0 

Cauliflower.... doa.  8 

Celery bundle  1 

Cole  worts.,  dos.  bunches  9 

Cucumbers .each  0 

pickling dos.  0 

Endive dos.  9 

Fennd bunch  0 


^    a.  d. 
0to6   0 


Garlic lb. 

Herbs.... bunch 

Horseradish bundle 

Leeks bnneh 

Lettuce doa 


0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
9 
0 
0 
8 
6 
8 
0 
9 
0 


10 

96 

8 

8 
1 
1 
0 
0 
6 
9 
4 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
9 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  ft  Creaa.. punnet 
Onions ^bushel 

pickling quart 

Paraley  per  doa.  bonehes 

Parsnipa dos. 

Peas qoart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Bound do. 

Bsdishes.,   dot.  bunches 

Bhobarb bundle 

Balsaf y . .......   ^  bundle 

Savoys dos. 

Scorsonera....  v  bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

Hhallots lb. 

Spinach bushd 

Tomatoes dos. 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 


S.d.     S.d; 

0  OteS  ft 
0   I    0  « 


8  0 

0  6 

0  0 

0  9 

6  0 

6  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  0 

0  6 

1  0 

9  0 
1  0 
1  0 
0  8 
S  6 
0  0 
0  8 
0  0 


8  S 

0  0 
4  » 

1  8 
10  » 

8  0 

0  9 

0  • 

1  • 
1  • 
1  & 

8  • 
1  » 

9  « 

0  » 


POULTRY  MABKBT.— Apbil  9. 
Wx  have  an  unusual  dearth  of  the  best  poultxy;  prices  are  in  coniequSDA 
high,  and  will  In  all  probability  remain  so  for  a  f oztnight  or  three  weeks. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

LargeFowls 6  0  to  6  6 

Bmailerditto 6  6  6  0 

Chickens... 4  0  4  6 

Goslings 7  6  9  0 

Guinea  Fowls  8  6  4  0 

Ducklings 6  0  6  6 


s.  d.      s.d. 

Fheasan's  ^  l^il 

Partridges  0  0     0  0 

Hares    0  0 

Eabbi*^    1    » 

Wildditto   9   » 

Pigeons 0  ^ 


0  8 

1  8 

010 
I  0 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


11 

Month 

of 

.«»,,  ^«    o.  «<».                      Av«ni««  Tempon- !  Bain  in 

S«n 

Bon 

Moon 

Moon 

Moon's 

aook 

a  Maw 

^V 

APBIL  17— fl8,10nL 

taroBMur  London* 

4»jtan» 

BlBOI. 

8«U* 

Bises. 

SeU. 

Age. 

after        »• 

Son*      Yett. 

DftT. 

6a9 

NIfht. 
86.8 

Moan* 

•IT 

n*     h* 

m*     h* 

m*     h* 

m.     b. 

D»T«. 

m.   t. 

17 

Th 

MfMting  of  Tiinnoan  Rod«fc7,  8  P.v. 

47.0 

lll6 

57«f6 

8      7 

20 

0    89     107 

18 

T 

GMnbridfire  Eastar  Tenn  bej^ns. 
Dur  hTOAkB  9.44  a.ic 

1  BUIIAAT  ATOM  EAITSB. 

66.8 

sao 

47.4 

16 

60     4 

60     6 

68      0 

60      7 

21 

0    46     "  ' 

US 

19 

8 

60.0 

86.6 

47.8 

10 

67     4 

1      7 

64      1 

69      8 

98 

0    69 

100 

90 

Suv 

60^ 

86.1 

47.7 

17 

6i     4 

8     7 

41      9 

10      9 

c 

1    19 

i2 

U 

If 

60.6 

87.9 

4841 

10 

58     4 

4     7 

16      8 

85    11 

94 

1    96 

» 

Tu 

59.0 

87.4 

48.9 

99 

61      4 

0     7 

40      8 

ftfttr. 

96 

1    87     119 

M 

W 

Boyal  Botenie  Sode^B  Spring  Show. 

60.9 

80.8 

48.0 

91 

49     4 

8     7 

60      8 

81      9 

96 

1    48     118 

Aom  obMomiloiii  teken  nm*  London  daring  foitj-ilurM  TMCt,  th«  Avengt  dkj  temp«ntan  of  tte  vaak  Is  (».9<> ;  tnd  itf  nisfat  i«mp«rstax« 
8aL0»*   TiM grMlMth«airM 77^, on tlM  17th,  18tl^ ud UNJ^  18M ;  ftadtiialowMtwld a2», (Athene            The giMtert f *U  of xain wm 0.58 laoh. 

ANOTHBB  POTATO  DISEASE. 

OB  some  yean  past,  in  Franco,  seyeral  kinds 
of  Potatoes  have  been  known  to  prodnoe  a 
certain  per-centaga  of  tubers  which  are  unfit 
for  seeding  pnn^oses  on  account  of  their  shoots 
being  extremely  slender,  almost  thread-like, 
instead  of  bein^  strong  and  thick  as  usual* 
This  year  the  disease,  if  it  can  be  so  termed, 
has  been  spreading  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
give  rise  to  serious  uneasiness ;  as  much  as 
80  per  cent,  of  the  crop  being  in  some  cases 
found  to  be  useless  for  any  but  feeding  purposes.  The 
kinds  most  liable  to  this  plague  appear  to  be  the  round 
half-early  yarieties — St.  Jean,  Segouzac,  &c.,  which  are 
▼ery  much  like  your  Shaw  and  Begent  Potatoes.  Change 
of  seed  seems  to  have  been  ine&ctual  to  secure  sound 
crops,  espedaJly  in  Touraine,  Anjou,  and  Poitou,  where 
Potatoes  have  suffered  most  from  this  new  disease* 

Up  to  the  present  day  no  precise  conclusions  haye  been 
arriyed  at  respecting  the  nature  or  causes  of  the  eyil. 
The  general  impression  is  that  it  is  owing  to  some  check 
to  the  ripening  process  of  the  tubers,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  do  not  swell  to  their  full  size,  and  lack  strength 
to  produce  healthy  yigorous  shoots.  This,  howeyer,  is  no 
sufficient  explanation,  and  does  not  point  out  the  true 
c»u8e  of  the  disease.  I  therefore  make  bold  to  lay  the 
question  before  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  in  the  hope  that 
you  or  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  oommunieate 
some  information  on  the  subject,  and  help  to  solye  the 
mystery. 

^  Although  the  facts  that  haye  come  under  my  obserya- 
iion  all  occurred  in  France,  I  should  not  wonder  if  some 
remarks  of  the  same  kind  had  been  made  ii^  England,  as 
seyeral  of  the  Potatoes  which  showed  with  me  the  greatest 
number  of  thread-lUce  shoots  had  been  imported  from 
England  only  one  or  two  years:  amongst  these  I  may 
mention  Early  Bed  Emperor,  King  of  the  Flukes,  Tay- 
lor's Yorkshire  Hybrid,  Early  Belianoe,  &e.  Of  these, 
and  also  of  seyeral  old  known  French  sorts,  yery  often  as 
much  as  one-half  had  thread-like  shoots.  Those  tubers 
when  planted  did  not  altogether  fail  to  grow,  but  pro- 
duced yery  small  weak  plants,  whose  yield  consisted  of 
seyeral  small  tubers,  wUch^  taken  jointly,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded the  weight  of  the  sets.  I  may  be  allowed,  per- 
haps, to  notice,  en  passant^  that  those  small  tubers  were 
perfectly  healthy,  and  showed  in  their  turn  shoots  pro- 
portionate to  tiieir  size,  but  quite  strong,  and  utterly 
unlike  those  of  their  parents. 

From  the  experiments  tried  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
yalue  for  seed  of  the  tubers  with  slender  shoots  it  may 
be  concluded  that  they  are  quite  worthless,  as  in  a  yery 
good  garden  soil  they  giye  only  the  counterpart  of  the 
sets  planted,  and  in  tl^  fields  generally  fail  to  grow  at 
alL  For  food,  howeyer,  they  are  almost  as  yaluable  as 
sound  ones,  although  I  ascertained,  by  repeated  experi- 
ments, that  they  contain  about  one-tenth  less  starch,  and 
that  their  fiesh  is  slightly  less  meal^.  There  is  nothing 
in  their  external  appearance  to  distinguish  them.  The 
No.  tt9.-yo£.  xxiy«  vbw 


obseryations  were  made  when  the  buds  began  to  swell, 
just  suffidently  to  allow  the  slender  shoots  to  be  known 
from  tiie  strong.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  the 
flMt,  that  tubers  with  thread-like  shoots  keep  much  better 
than  the  others,  as  they  do  not  exhaust  themselyes  by 
throwing  thick  fleshy  buds*  It  has  been  obseryed  in 
seyend  instances  that  such  tubers  which  had  been  planted, 
but  had  not  grown,  were  dug-out  quite  fresh  and  soimd 
after  haying  remained  the  Whole  sunmier  in  the  earth.  I 
haye  on  my  desk  while  writing  this  a  few  Potatoes  which 
are  quite  plump  and  fre^,  although  pulled  up  in  July, 
1871.  This  peculiarity  might  perhaps  be  turned  to  ac- 
count in  some  oases  to  secure  a  supply  of  good  tubers 
in  late  seasons,  but  tins  would  be  a  yery  doubtful  and 
trifling  adyantage,  contrasted  with  the  serious  inconye- 
nience  and  loss  arising  out  of  the  disease  alluded  to. 

I  hope  that  this  commxmication  will  serye  to  elicit 
some  fresh  information  on  the  matter,  and  help  to  find  the 
means  of  preyenting  the  eyil  increasing,  and,  if  possible, 
of  putting  it  down  Altogether. — ^Henry  Vilhobin,  PaHs. 


SOWING,  TEANSPLANTING,  AND  PLANTING. 

No.  1. 

Sowing  may  be  described  as  the  first  practical  opera- 
tion undertaken  by  the  gardener  for  raising  his  plants. 
In  sowing  seeds  it  is  easy  to  err  on  the  wrong  siae,  but 
judgment  and  forethought  are  amply  repaid  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  crops  produced. 

In  the  first  place,  take  care  that  the  soil  is  in  proper 
condition  to  receiye  the  seed,  otherwise  you  are  startmg 
under  adyerse  circumstances ;  this  is  particularly  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  early-sown  seeds  which  haye  not  the 
benefit  of  genial  weather  for  germination.  After  soil  is 
well  pulyerised,  two  or  three  days  of  drying  weather  will 
make  it  workable  and  fit  to  receiye  seed.  In  no  case 
should  the  soil  be  worked  down  too  fine ;  if  so,  the  surface 
forms  into  a  cmst,  and  excludes  the  sun  and  air  so  neoes- 
sary  to  tiie  progress  of  all  crops. 

Seeds  are  deposited  in  the  soil  in  yarious  ways ;  some 
prefer  to  draw  drills,  others  scatter  the  seeds  broadcast 
when  it  can  be  done,  but  there  is  no  adyantage  in  this 
method  beyond  its  being  more  easy  of  performance*  I 
recommend  sowing  in  drills  for  most  kitchen-garden  crops* 
because  all  the  seeds  are  then  placed  at  one  uniform 
depth,  and  cleaning,  hoeing,  and  stiiTing  the  soil,  as  well 
as  the  gathering-in  of  the  crops,  can  be  more  easily  per- 
formed. Sowing  in  patches  is  applied  generally  for  flower 
seeds  in  pots  and  boxes,  and  in  flower  borders,  and  simply 
consists  of  small  oirenlar  openings  being  made  in  the  soil 
either  with  the  trowel  or  the  hand,  and  the  seed  coyered 
with  fine  soil  more  or  less  deeply,  according  to  its  natrEure. 

The  seeds  of  some  crops,  such  as  Broad  Beans  and 
Scarlet  Bunners,  it  is  better  to  plant  than  to  sow,  in 
which  case  a  handy  implement  called  a  dibble  is  brought 
into  use.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  more  than  four 
forms  of  these  in  common  use*  The  single  one  is  usually 
very  simple  in  its  construction,  being  at  the  best  the  head 
of  an  old  spade  hcmdle.    To  secure  uniformity  of  depth 
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in  planting  Beans,  Ac,  it  ifl  nsefol  to  have  it  perforated  with 

holes  to  receive  an  iron  peg,  at  2  and  3  inches  from  the  point. 

It  should  be  shod  with  iron ;  for  if  this  be  kept  bright  it  will 

make  holes  into  which  the  soil  will  not  crnmble  from  the  sides. 

The  emmbling  is  induced  by  the  soil's  adhesion  to  the  dibble. 

The  doable  dibble,  represented  in^^.  1,  is 

easily  worked  in  light  sandy  soils.     It 

makes  two  holes  at  the  same  time,  and 

prevents  the  necessity  of  ftretching  the 

garden  line  so  often  when  planting  in  rows ; 

the  line  need  only  be  changed  at  every 

seoond  row.    Another  kind  of  dibble  is 

Qsed  for  planting  Potatoes ;  it  consists  of 

a  stout  piece  of  wood  about  2  feet  6  inches 

or  3  feet  long,  with  a  horizontal  handle  let 

in  at  the  top,  and  a  projecting  piece  at  the 

bottom  for  ihe  use  of  the  foot.   This  dibble 

is  also  shod  with  iron.    Fig,  2  represents 

an  improved  form,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent 

of  the  English  Mechanic,  who  states  that  by  its  aid  he  can 

plant  Potatoes  at  more  than  doable  the  rate  he  can  by  using 

an  ordinary  dibble.    The  manner  of  using  it  is  as  follows : — 


Hg.l. 


Fig.  9. 

The  foot  is  placed  between  the  uprights  to  force  the  dibble 
into  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  laying  hold  of  the  two  cross 
handles  at  the  top  to  guide  it.  They  also  serve  to  puU  it  up 
again.  The  lateral  extension  gives  the  distance  from  one  hole 
to  the  next.  Where  large  numbers  of  small  pots  have  to  be 
plunged  in  ashes  or  light  soil  a  convenient  dibble  is  tiiat  re- 
presented in  fig.  3,  and  which  was  described  by  a  ooireepondent 
of  this  Joum^  some  years  ago.  The  dibble-heads  are  made 
exactly  the  size  of  the  pots  to  be  plunged,  or  at  least  nearly  so ; 
with  the  addition  of  a  tapenng  end  for  piercing  the  ground,  and 
a  rim  for  making  a  depression  in  the  soil  to  allow  the  pots  to  be 
below  the  surface  if  required.  It  is  turned  in  hard  wood,  and 
the  cone-shaped  end  is  shod  with  iron.  In  ashes,  or  where 
the  ground  is  loosened  previously  by  the  fork,  one  person  can 
make  the  holes  nearly  as  fast  as  a  seoond  person  can  put  the 
pots  into  them.  In  the  use  of  dibbles  take  care  that  the  holes 
are  large  enough  for  the  seed  or  bulb  to  go  to  the  bottom, 
otherwise  the  hollow  space  under  the  seed  will  prove  prejudicial 
to  vegetation. 

There  is  one  other  mode  of  sowing  which,  though  belonging 
more  to  the  nurseiyman's  business,  gardeners  sometimes  find 
handy.  It  is  called  bedding-in  sowing  or  planting.  This  is 
used  for  large  seeds,  Bueh  as  aooms,  nuts,  and  large  fruit- 
stones.  The  ground  is  formed  into  beds  of  convenient  width, 
with  alleys  between ;  then  rake  3  or  4  inches  of  soil  off  the  bed 
into  the  alleys,  leaving  the  surface  even  and  regular,  after- 
wards arrange  the  seeds  in  the  most  convenient  form  over  the 
bed,  and  return  sufficient  soil  to  cover  the  seeds  to  the  required 
depth,  taking  care  that  the  soil  is  put  over  the  bed  to  one 
uniform  thicbiess.  Seeds  of  Fir  trees,  such  as  Larch,  Pine,  idso 
those  of  Hollies  and  Yews,  are  frequently  sown  by  tbds  bedding 


system,  and  indeed  most  other  tree  seeds  where  large  quantities 
are  raised.  Small  or  very  light  seeds  that  require  a  shallow 
depth  of  covering  over  them  may  have  the  soil  sifted  over  the 
bed  through  a  fine-meshed  sieve. 


Fig.  8. 


a  Sookst  for  handle. 
b  DibUe-head,  nxe  of  pot  to  be 
Kdonged. 


e  Point  maUng  oaTitj  beneatli  pot  to 

exelnde  woxms. 
r  AproJeoli<minaldnganiodentintha 

soil  to  reoeiye  therim  of  the  pot. 


Before  departing  from  the  important  subject  of  seed-sowing, 
I  may  remark  that  there  is  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
sowing  seeds  too  deeply.  It  is,  perhaps,  neither  possible  nor 
advisable  to  classify  the  sorts  of  seeds  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  uniform  depth  may  be  given  for  each  class  to  be  used  in  any 
part  of  the  ooxmtry ;  for  although  I  believe  that  evezy  kind  of 
seed  has  a  particular  depth  at  which  it  germinates  more  vigor- 
ously than  at  any  other,  yet  this  may  vary  in  different  soils 
without  any  detziment  to  the  seeds ;  still  there  is  the  same 
danger  in  putting  them  in  too  deeply.  If  the  three  principal 
agents  in  promoting  vigorous  germination — air,  moisture,  and 
warmth— can  act  to  a  proper  extent,  no  anxiety  need  arise, 
but  they  will  certainly  exercise  their  influence  to  a  greater 
depth  in  a  light  porous  soil  than  in  a  heav^  clayey  one. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  danger  of  sowmg  too  deeply 
is  greatest  in  heavy  retentive  soils,  and  consequently  great^ 
caution  must  be  exercised  in  their  case  than  where  the  ground 
is  of  a  lighter  description.  Perhaps  to  some  who  read  this 
the  question  will  arise.  What  is  the  effect  of  too  deep  sowing  ? 
In  the  first  place  germination  is  retarded,  as  witness  the  long 
time  it  takes  the  plant  to  appear  above  ground.  Mr.  Johnson, 
in  his  '*  Science  and  Practice  of  Gardening,"  says  this  arises 
from  the  want  of  the  presence  of  oxygen,  or  the  aooess  of  air 
to  the  seed.  Then,  again,  another  evil  follows,  and  that  is 
the  plants,  when  they  come  up,  are  generally  in  a  weakly  state. 
This,  I  presume,  is  owing  to  the  emanation  of  the  seed  in  its 
efforts  to  push  its  stem  up  through  the  soil.  The  produce  of 
such  crops  is  generally  of  an  inferior  description,  and  con- 
siderably  longer  in  coming  to  perfection  than  if  the  plants  had 
been  raised  under  more  suitable  and  natural  conditiona.  I 
have  noticed  that  if  the  Onion  and  Leek  be  sown  too  deeply 
the  seedlings  turn  yellow  after  they  appear  above  ground,  and 
in  most  cases  die-off.  It  was  only  last  spring  that  I  saw  a 
crop  suffering  in  this  way,  and  on  groping  down  for  the  roots 
I  found  that  the  seeds  had  been  sown  much  too  deeply,  for 
those  plants  that  were  alive  had  scarcely  any  roots,  while  many 
of  the  seeds  had  decayed  entirely  just  i^ter  they  had  sprouted. 

It  would  be  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  occupation  for 
anyone  to  organise  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  to 
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«806rtaizi  th«  proper  depth  at  whioh  seeds  of  different  Unds 
mi^  be  deposited  in  the  soil,  or  different  soils,  with  the  best 
prospects  of  sucoess.  The  experiments  need  not  be  on  an 
•extensive  scale,  as  a  small  portion  of  each  sort  of  seed  would 
suffice  to  gain  the  desired  results,  only  it  would  be  necessary 
io  allow  each  crop  to  come  to  perifection  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  difference  in  the  produce.  The  quantity  of  each  sort  of 
seed  planted  or  sown  would  need  to  be  noted,  as  well  as  the 
numhar  of  plants  which  appeared  aboye  ground,  according  to 
the  depth  at  which  they  were  deposited  in  the  soil  and  the 
time  of  year  at  which  they  were  sown. 

As  to  the  time  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  any  crop,  it  is  needless  to 
"^specify  any  particular  day.  My  practice  for  winter-dug  ground 
is  to  sow  the  different  crops  when  the  soil  will  rsJse  down 
easily,' this  will  be  when  it  has  been  well  pulverised  and  be> 
«omo  dry.  For  spring  or  summer-dug  ground  I  like  to  sow 
immediately  after  digging;  the  seeds  then  germinate  more 
rapidly;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  sow  after  a  shower  of  rain 
if  not  too  wet,  which  is  seldom  the  case  after  sunny  weather 
if 'Caught  at  the  proper  time. — Thoxas  Bxcobd. 


THE  NEW  ROSES   AT  SOUTH    KENSINGTON 

ON  APBIL  2ni>. 

I  HAvx  always  maintained  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  on  new  Boses  from  their  appearance  as 
forced  flowers,  some  of  the  most  double  varieties  often  then 
appearing  as  thin,  and  the  brilliant  colours  drawn  out  of  them 
by  heat.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  refer  to  plants  shown  at  our 
gtBaX  exhibitions  in  May,  for  these  are  not  driven  along  at  the 
same  rate,  and  although  forced,  yet  it  is  in  so  slight  a  degree 
as  not  to  impair  their  excellence — ^but  to  flowers  brought  for- 
ward at  this  early  time  in  tremendous  heat.  As,  however,  there 
is  always  a  large  elienHtle  who  desire  to  know  eveiything  about 
the  new  Boses,  a  few  notes  on  those  exhibited  before  the  Floral 
Committee  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Madame  Lacharme. — ^We  have  heard  a  great  deal  concerning 
A  white  Jules  Margottin,  an  idea  enough  to  make  every 
Tosarian^s  mouth  water,  and  this,  we  were  told,  was  to  be  seen 
in  Madame  Lacharme.  Now  when  a  raiser,  who  has  not  sent 
out  a  great  many  Boses,  and  from  age  may  expect  not  to  send 
out  a  great  many  more,  chooses  to  call  one  after  his  wife,  one 
is  inclined  to  think  that  there  must  be  something  good  in  it, 
And  so  I  had  hoped  great  things.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
was  disappointed.  In  the  first  place,  as  shown  (and  I  can 
only  go  by  that),  it  is  not  white,  but  a  delicate  pale  blush — 
very  pretty,  but  not  white ;  and  in  the  second/ place,  while  a 
"^ery  vigorous  grower,  it  has  a  strong  family  resemblance  to 
31iBS  Ingram,  and,  if  so,  is  not  a  Perpetual  any  more  than  that 
pretty  Boee  is.  I  saw  a  goodly  number  of  shoots  without 
buds  at  all.  I  am  sorry  to  say  this,  and  it  may  ultimately 
prove  that  I  am  not  correct  in  my  surmises,  but  that  is  my 
present  verdict.  The  Floral  Committee  passed  it  over,  although, 
as  will  be  seen,  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  this. 

Lyonnais, — To  my  surprise  this  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate ;  it  is  a  washed-out  Victor  Yerdier,  large-petalled, 
and  not  very  full.  Looking  at  a  goodly  number  of  plants  of 
it  in  the  arcade,  one  was  infallibly  led  to  think  of  the  old  pale 
Peonies  (Moutans).  I  confess  it  is  not  a  colour  that  pleases 
me,  and  I  doubt  its  general  acceptance.  ^ 

President  Thiers, — Why  this  should  have  received  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  to  me  a  puzzle.  It  is  a  bright-coloured 
flower  with  large  guard  petals,  but  by  no  means  a  well-shaped 
one,  the  petals  being  twisted  about  very  much  as  those  of 
La  France  sometimes  are,  but  not  possessing  the  merits  of 
ihai  fine  flower. 

•  Etienne  Level, — A  fine  flower,  and  by  some  competent  judges 
pronounced  the  best  Bose  of  its  season.  It  is  somewhat  of 
the  diape  of  old  Francois  Lacharme,  bright  in  colour,  and 
with  remarkably  handsome  foliage.  To  my  poor  judgment  it 
seemed  the  best  Bose  before  the  Committee,  but  yet  it  was 
passed  by. 

Richard  Wallace, — ^Another  bright-iDoloured  flower,  but  of  a 
shade  of  which  we  have  many.  It  is  globular  in  form,  sug- 
gesting a  likeness  to  Felix  Genero,  and,  like  it,  deficient  in 
goBxd  petals. 

Madame  Jules  Margottin  (Tea). — A  very  pretty  Tea-scented 
Bose,  small  as  exhibited,  but  it  probably  may  improve  in  this 
Tsspect.  It  holds  its  flowers  well  up,  a  characteristic  of  many 
of  the  later-raised  Lyons  Tea  Boses — ^an  improvement  on  some 
of  -the  older  flowers.  This  also  obtained  a  first-class  certificate. 
Bessie  Johnson, — A  sport  from  Abel  Grand,  and,  as  exhi- 


bited, much  of  the  same  colour  as  its  parent,  but  it  is  said  to 
be  much  lighter. 

Baronne  Louise  UxkulL — Another  of  the  Lyons  Boses  of 
1871,  but  possessing  no  particular  merit.  How  marvellously 
different  are  the  glowing  descriptions  we  receive  with  the  new 
Boses  and  the  reality  when  we  come  to  bloom  them  in  our 
own  gardens. 

Chishunt  Hybrid, — ^I  have  reserved  this  for  the  last  for  two 
roasons— it  did  not  come  beforo  the  Floral  Committee,  having 
already  been  sent  to  them ;  and  second,  because  I  think  it 
was  the  best  of  all.  Its  history  is  that  it  was  raised  from  a 
seed-pod  produced  by  Madame  de  Tartas,  pink  Tea  Bose,  fer- 
tilised by  Prince  CaznUle  de  Bohan,  a  plant  of  which  was  trained 
over  the  rafter  of  the  Bose  house  in  which  the  mother  plant 
was  standing.  No  one  looking  at  it  or  smelling  it  can  doubt 
its  being  a  Tea  Bose.  Its  habit  is  excellent.  It  has  the  dark- 
looking  shoots  of  a  Tea  Bose,  and  a  bud  is  produced  from 
every  shoot ;  it  promises  to  be,  therefore,  an  admirable  pot 
Bose,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  disappointed  if  it  do  not  be- 
come a  general  favourite  with  all  who  can  grow  Tea  Boses.  I 
regard  it  as  the  best  Bose  which  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son  have  yet 
produced. — D.,  Deal. 

THE   BLACK   PBINCB    PINE   APPLE   AND    ITS 

OBIGIN. 

I  FIND  in  the  number  of  Februaiy  20th,  a  short  article  from 
*'  J.  M.  C,"  respecting  what  he  calls  the  Prince  Albert  Pine 
Apple  and  its  unknown  origin.  In  the  first  place  1  am  not 
aware  that  there  ever  was  a  Pine  Apple  called  Prince  Albert, 
or  Prince  Alfred ;  but  I  beg  to  state  that  my  late  father,  Mr. 
Joseph  Foden,  who  in  the  family  of  John  Entwisle,  Esq.,  M.P., 
at  Foxholes,  Bochdale,  was  head-gardener  forty-three  years, 
was  the  raiser  of  some  good  seedling  I^nes,  and  amongst  them 
his  two  chief  favourites  were  called  Foden's  Black  Prince  and 
Foden*s  King  Alfred.  They  wero  raised  in  1821,  and  the  first 
fruit  of  the  Black  Prince  was  exhibited  in  the  Manchester 
Exchange  in  1828 ;  it  weighed  10  lbs.  4  ozs.  I  cannot  tell  how 
these  varieties  have  got  wrongly  named,  as  the  two  are  quite 
distinct.  I  admit  that  the  colour  of  the  fruit  bpth  in  the  green 
and  ripe  state  corresponds,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  form  and  size.  Li  shape  Black  Prince  is  a  cone,  having  a 
broad  base  tapering  to  a  vezy  small  point,  and  it  generally  has 
a  small  crown.  It  grows  from  15  to  20  inches  in  height,  and 
20  to  24  inches  in  circumference.  The  plant  is  of  strong  habit 
and  free  growth ;  the  leaves  rather  erect,  and  in  colour  most 
like  those  of  the  EnviUe  Pine,  but  not  of  such  a  light  grey ; 
but  the  greatest  peculiarity  of  Foden's  Black  Prince  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  throws-up  its  long  fruiting  stem  without 
any  appearance  of  fruit  for  a  long  time.  Those  not  acquainted 
with  it  would  imagine  that  it  was  what  is  termed  by  gardeners 
a  blind  or  false  show.  King  Alfred  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  Pines  when  grown  in  a  proper  succession 
house  or  fruiting  pit,  as  all  Pines  ought  to  be.  The  plant  is 
of  good  habit  with  broad  stout  leaves,  in  size  almost  like  the 
New  White  Providence,  and  of  a  dark  glossy  green  tinged  with 
purple.  The  fruit  of  King  Alfred  is  not  so  fine  as  that  of 
Foden's  Black  Prince,  and  I  never  saw  one  so  long  as  the 
Black  Prince  by  4  inches.  It  is  more  equal  in  thickness  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  never  possesses  the  broad  base  nor 
the  fine  conical  shape  of  the  Black  Prince,  but  King  Alfred 
has  the  best  and  finest-flavoured  fruit. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  **  J.  M.  C,"  that  Prince  Alfred  and 
Prince  Albert  aro  one  and  the  same  kind,  but  they  are  only 
Foden's  Black  Prince.  My  father  roquosted,  otAj  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  that  it  might  be  made  known  to  the 
world  that  he  had  been  the  raiser  of  tiie  first  Pines  ever  raised 
from  seed  ripened  in  this  country,  and  that  the  two  varieties 
should  be  called  Foden's  Black  Prince,  and  Foden's  King 
Alfred.  I  may  here  remark,  that  Mr.  Foden  was  for  upwards 
of  fifty  years  one  of  the  most  successful,  if  not  extensive. 
Pine  growers  of  his  day. — J.  Fodbk,  Gardener,  The  Laund, 

Accrington,  

■ 

Additiokal  Tithb  Bbntchabox. — The  Tithe  Commissioners, 
in  their  Beport  this  year,  notice  **  the  question  of  creating, 
under  the  forty-second  section  of  the  Act,  an  extraordinary 
charge  on  landjs  newly  cultivated  for  Hop-grounds  or  market- 
gardens,"  and  they  state  that  since  1846  they  have  received 
twenty-one  applications  (and  allowed  the  twenty-one  awards) 
for  such  an  additional  rontage  per  acre,  thirteen  for  Hop- 
grounds  and  eight  for  market-gardens.    The  amount  of  extra- 
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ordinaiy  charge  awarded  by  the  CommisBioners  in  respeot  of 
Hop-gronnds  has  varied  from  Ss.  to  13«.  4(2.  per  acre,  and  for 
nuurket-gardens  from  Ss,  6d.  to  Qt.  per  acre.  The  Commis- 
sioners  mention  that  *'  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  ap- 
plications has  amoxmted  to  less  than  one,  on  the  ayerage,  for 
eacdi  year ; "  but  it  will  also  be  seen  that  two  applications  were 
allowed  in  1872,  and  the  return  made  in  January,  1873,  shows 
another  in  progress.  This  was  from  Cornwall,  and  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  relates  to  the  result : — 

**  The  Commissioners  have  awarded  that  the  annual  sum  of 
Is.  6(2.  per  acre  shall  be  paid  annually  in  respect  of  aU  lands 
now  or  hereafter  to  be  cultivated  as  market  gardens,  and  newly 
cultivated  as  such  since  the  commutation  of  the  tithes ;  and 
they  declare  all  the  lands  in  the  parish  of  Gulval  a  district 
within  whioh  the  extraordinary  rentcharge  of  la.  6(2.  shall  be 
payable,  thus  establishing  the  principle  on  which  the  vicar 
rested  his  daim.  The  sum  named  being,  however,  far  below 
the  lowest  sum  awarded  in  any  parish,  which  has  varied  from 
6«.  to  3«.  6(2.  per  acre,  although  it  was  supposed  that  from  its 
peculiar  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  and  the  low  vicarial 
rentcharges  previously  payable,  Gulval  would  have  been  fairly 
chargeable  with  a  higher  sum  than  any  other  parish  in  which 
such  a  claim  has  been  made,  the  vicar  has  determined  to  re- 
linquish the  award,  not  considering  the  amount  to  be  sufiSici- 
entiy  important  to  justify  the  trouble  to  receiver  and  payers  of 
its  collection." 

We  know  that  the  vicar  considered  that,  as  trustee  for  the 
living,  he  was  bound  to  contend  for  the  principle  which  the 
Commissioners  by  their  decision  confirm. 

BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  we  have  always  expressed, 
that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  elected 
OB  the  14th  of  February  last,  ought  not  only  not  to  have 
resigned,  but  that  they  had  no  power  to  enable  tiiem  to  resign. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it  that  if  a  section  of  the  Fellows 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  course  the  Council  have  taken 
were  to  submit  the  case  for  arbitration,  according  to  the  power 
given  in  the  Charter,  the  old  Council  would  be  compelled  to 
resume  office.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  old  Council  did 
not  act  more  constitutionally,  and  save,  not  only  theniselves 
but  their  friends  and  the  Hociety,  from  a  position  which  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored,  and  we  should  rejoice  in  the  interests 
of  horticulture  to  know  that  some  such  course  was  likely  to 
be  taken.  It  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that  the  present 
Council  is  not  a  legally-constituted  body.  The  old  Council 
had  no  power  to  resign,  and  the  power  which  they  took  to 
themselves  of  asking  the  Fellows  to  pass  a  bve-law  to  enable 
them  to  resign,  was  equally  beyond  them.  Tney  were  elected, 
and  accepted  office  as  Trustees  of  the  Society  for  a  year,  and 
no  consideration  ought  to  have  influenced,  and  no  taunts 
ought  to  have  impelled  them,  to  depart  from  what  was  clearly 
their  line  of  duty. 

No  one  can  foresee  what  the  present  condition  of  affairs  will 
lead  to.  There  is  the  Society  with  a  Council  the  constitution 
of  which  may  at  any  time  be  called  in  question,  a  Council  also 
which  is  as  yet  incomplete,  for  we  are  aware  that  several  of 
those  whose  names  were  put  upon  the  list  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion have  declined  to  serve,  and  notably  among  these  are  some 
holding  exalted  positions.  It  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  Society  to  know  what  powers  the 
present  Council  has  to  treat' in  any  negotiation  affecting  the 
Society's  interests,  and  we  are  curious  to  know  in  what  position 
it  will  be  regarded  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1851.  The 
more  we  thmk  of  the  present  state  of  the  Society  and  its  past; 
struggles  the  more  are  we  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
an  independent  existence ;  and  the  sooner  that  steps  are  taken 
to  secure  an  equitable  severance  from  South  Kensington,  so 
soon  will  all  parties  feel  relief  from  the  present  unsatisfactory 
position. 


SHOW  AND   COMICITTEE   MEETINGS. 

AprHi  16. 

Tee  Show  on  this  occasion  was  held  in  the  western  con- 
servatory corridor,  which  it  entirely  filled,  and  the  display  of 
colour  afforded  by  the  Rhododendrons  and  Roses,  relieved  by  a 
free  admixture  of  fine-foliaged  plants,  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  more  than  (soiud  have  been  expected  at  a  minor 
show.  Added  to  this  the  temperature  was  unusually  warm  for 
the  time  of  year. 

In  Class  1,  for  twelve  plants  with  sweet-scented  flowers  in 
6-inch  pots,  only  two  collections  were  shown.    The  first  prize 


was  withheld;  the  second  went  to  Mr.  Dennin^gardener  to 
Lord  Londesborough,  Norbiton,  for  a  Hyacinth,  Wallflower,  a 
white  Pink,  MigxA>nette,  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Azalea,  Hoteiik 
japonica,  Lily  oi  the  Valley,  Boronia  serrulata  very  well  grown^ 
a  ilose,  a  Lilac,  and  a  Tree  Carnation.  Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nursery,  Tottenham,  had  a  group  comprising  Grape  Hyacinths^ 
Primoias,  Narcissus,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  with  Solomon's  Seal 
and  a  Wallflower,  which  were  respectively  in  11-inch  and  9-inol& 
pots,  and  were  therefore  disquahfled  as  not  being  in  oonlormity 
with  the  schedule. 

The  next  two  classes  were  for  six  plants  in  6-inch  pots,  soiW 
able  for  the  dinner  table.  Mr.  Boll  was  first  in  the  nnxser^noien'fr 
class  with  two  handsome  plants  of  Dtemonorops  palembanicus^ 
Areca  Verschaffelti,  another  very  graceful  Palm ;  Areca  nobilis>, 
Pandanus  Veitchii,  beautifully  striped  with  white,  andCurculigto 
recorvata  striata,  also  white-striped.  Second  came  Mr.  Turner^ 
of  Slough,  with  four  Azaleas  on  dwarf  single  stems  with  fln» 
heads  of  flowers,  besides  two  Pahns.  Mr.  Aldous,  Gkmoester- 
Road,  South  Kensington,  had  neat  little  plants  of  Livistonia  xo* 
tundif olia,  Drao«na  nigra  rubra,  and  Areca  Verschaffelti  in  paixs*. 
In  the  amateurs'  class  Mr.  S.  Stratum,  gardener  to  P.  Crowley^ 
Esq.,  Waddon  House,  Croydon,  took  the  first  jplace  with  an 
elegant  specimen  of  Lomatia  propinqua,  Cossigma  borbonica,  a 
dwari  pltmt  of  ChamsBrops  Fortune!,  Dracasna  terminaliw,  Ptexia 
serrulata  cristata,  and  Taoca  aloif olia,  rancinff  between  15  and. 
18  inches  high  from  the  pot  rim.  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to- 
J.  C.  Imthum,  Es^.,  was  second,  showing  among  otners  Casua* 
rina  sumatrana,  with  Asparag^-like  foliage,  and  Dracsna  gra- 
cilis,  the  latter  with  Yerj  elegant,  drooping,  narrQW  leaves* 

For  six  forced  Rhododendrons  Messrs.  Veitoh,  of  Chelsea^, 
were  first  with  large,  bushy,  splendidly-bloomed  plants  of  Th». 
Grand  Arab,  Everestianum,  Brayanum,  Blandyanum,  Titian^, 
and  Baron  Osy.  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  Great  Berkhampstead^ 
were  second  with  smaller  plants,  also  well  bloomed. 

Show  Auriculas  were  but  sparingly  shown,  no  doubt  owing  i» 
their  not  being  sufficiently  forward  this  spring,  and  many  of 
them  were  rough.  In  the  open  class  for  twelve  Mr.  Turner^ 
Royal  Nurseries.  Slo«|^,  was  first  with  George  Lightbody,  CoL. 
Champneys,  Duke  of  Wellington  (Dickson),  AxabeUa  (Headley)^ 
Hertfordshire  Hero  (a  fine  nearly  olack  seU  seedling,  with  pova- 
white  paste),  Midnight.  Robert  Traill,  General  Bolivar,  Gloiy 
(Taylor),  Eliza,  and  Delegates  of  Manchester.  Mr.  James^ 
gardener  to  W.  r.  Watson,  Esq.,  Bedlees,  Meworth,  was  second* 
Li  the  amateurs'  class  Mx.  James  was  first  with  an  excellent- 
half  dozen,  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  Westwell  Vicara^pB,. 
Ashford.  second.  For  twelve  Alpines  Mr.  Turner  was  first  with, 
named  kinds  and  seedlings  of  his  own  raising.  Among  the- 
latter  were  several  exhibiting  a  striking  advance.  Mr.  Jaiae0> 
was  second. 

The  best  collection  of  nine  show  Pansies  came  from  MawM. 
Dobson  &  Son,  of  Isleworth ;  in  this  Mrs*  Hinchcliffe,  dark  seli» 
Robert  Bums,  yellow  groxmd,  Lochiel,  yellow  ground,  and 
Village  Maid,  white  ground,  were  very  good.  Mr.  Hooj>er,  of 
Bath,  was  second ;  Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham,  third.  For  six,  th» 
awards  were  made  to  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Catley,  Widcomb» 
HiU,  Bath.  In  the  miscellaneous  class  Mr.  Hooper,  VinQ  Nur- 
sery, Widcombe  Hill,  Bath,  sent  a  stand  of  cut  blooms  of  fsncy 
Pansies,  of  which  Fairy  King,  Mrs.  Felton,  and  Mrs.  8.  Hibbert 
were  large  and  showy,  the  last-named  in  particular  being  veny 
attractive. 

For  a  collection  of  forced  vegetables,  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to 
Lord  Garington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  took  the  first  prize  with  aa 
exceedingly  fine  collection,  comprising  Mona's  Pride  and  Ash<> 
leaf  Kidney  Potatoes,  Long-podded  Negro  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,. 
Mushrooms,  Cucumbers,  &c.  Mr.  E.  Clarke,  gardener.  The 
Grange,  Sutton,  was  second. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  groups,  which  constituted  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Show,  Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  a  collection  of 
Rhododendrons,  mostly  consisting  of  dwarf  bushy  plants,  in 
pots  from  7  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  splendid  bloom. 
Mr.  Williams,  Victoria  Nursery,  HoUoway,  contributed  a  fiiia 
mixed  group,  comprising  Orchids,  Palms,  Cycads,  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants.  Along  with  these  was  ^chmea  MarisB-reAns, 
with  its  beautiful  rose-coloured  bracts  finely  developed.  From 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  came  a  splendid  collection  of  Roses,  includ- 
ing Cheshunt  Hybrid,  noticed  in  another  page,  more  than  justi- 
fying all  that  has  been  said  in  its  praise,  and  Mrs.  Veitch,  bright 
pink. 

Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  contributed  a 
magnificent  group  of  Orchids,  noticeable  among  which  was 
probably  the  finest  specimen  of  Arpophyllum  giganteum  ever 
exhibited,  this  had  ten  spikes  beautifully  coloured.  It  was 
awarded  a  cultural  commendation.  In  the  same  collection  were 
fine  specimens  of  Epidendrum  ibaguense,  E.  macrochilum,  Cait- 
tleya  Skinneri,  Dendrobium  Paxtoni,  D.  infundibulum,  Lvcaata 
cruenta,  and  Chysis  bractescens,  together  with  the  lov^ 
Masdevallias  Veitchii,  Hairyana,  and  Lindeni.  From  Mr.  Bully 
Chelsea,  came  a  ^oup  of  Orchids  and  new  and  rare  plants,  in- 
cluding several  kinds  of  Encephalartos  and  Dssmonoiops  palam* 
banicus,  already  referred  to  as  a  handsome  Palm. 
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ICr.  C.  Koble,  of  Bagshot,  exhibited  a  large  and  fine  ooUeetion 
of  his  hybrid  Clematis,  which  had  a  fine  effect  nonped  togeiher. 
Messn.  Standiah  &  Co.,  of  Ascot,  and  MeMurs.  Dobaon  exhibited 
^oUeotions  of  Cinerazias. 

Mr.  Ware  tent  a  Uurge  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  in  pots. 
Some  of  the  dwarf  AlpinM  were  ver^  pr^tty^  such  as  GenUana 
Tenia,  with  its  deep  blae  flowers,  Primula  Tiscosa,  Dwarf  Iris, 
4».  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son  sent  averv  fine  collection  of  Boses. 
Madame  Th^rdse  LeTet,ros7  peach;  John  Keynes, dark  crimson ; 
And  Fisher  Holmes  were  very  fine.  A  verr  fine  Bhododendron, 
Countess  of  Haddington,  covered  with  nandsome  trusses  of 
flowers,  was  sent  by  Mr.  B.  Latng,  gardener  to  C.  Flower,  Bsq., 
X'une  Down,  Streatham. 

Mr.  0.  Turner,  of  Slough,  had  baskets  of  Tricolor  Pelanp- 
niums,  Cineraria  Mrs.  Laicelles  and  Priaoess  Christian.  The 
Unt  a  yei^  large  well-shaped  flower,  with  a  purplish  crimson 
ring  round  a  white  centre,  and  dark  disk ;  the  second  a  some- 
whaik  similar  flower,  but  smaller,  and  of  more  compact  growth ; 
?x>th  had  first-class  certificates .  Mr.  J.  Aldous,  Nurseryman,  Glou* 
-oeeter  Boad,  South  Kensington,  had  a  fine  group  of  greenhouse 
plants ;  and  Messrs.  Osbom,  of  Folham,  a  similar  group  of  stove 
«nd  greenhouse  plants.  Palms,  Ferns,  Pandanads,  &o.  Messrs. 
Vf,  SoUisson  Sc  Sons,  of  Tooting,  exhibited  Palms,  Orchids,  and 
Ferns.  Bxtra  prizes  were  awarded  for  all  the  above  groups. 
In  addition,  for  tha  prises  of  Narcissi,  the  same  exhibitors  as 
^n  the  last  occasion  again  sent  collections. 

Fbuxt  ComaTTBx.—Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  F.B.S..  in  the  ohair. 
Mr.  Perkins,  of  Leamington,  sent  several  heads  of  his  new 
Ijeamington  broccoli,  a  remarkably  fine,  large-headed,  late,  aiid 
aelf-protecting  variety,  which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate. This  Broccoli  has  been  often  before  the  Committee,  and 
has  invariably  received  its  hiffhest  approval.  "Mi,  D.  Picdriilo, 
•of  Wigmore  Street,  sent  a  collection  of  Purple  Globe  Artichokes 
4aid  Marzajola  Onion,  the  latter  a  flat  silver-sldzmed  variety  of 
the  shape  of  White  Spanish.  Mr.  Sage,  Ashridge  Gardens, 
Barkhampstead,  sent  a  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pine  and  a  box 
of  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberries.  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord 
Caxrington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  sent  two  fine  specimens  of  Smooth- 
leaved  Cayenne  Pines,  weighing  IX  lbs. ;  they  were  grown  from 
jpootless  suckers  potted  in  March,  1872,  to  which  a  cultural  com- 
mendation was  awarded.  Mr.  Miles  also  sent  a  dish  of  Dnme- 
loVs  Seedling  Apple  remarkably  well  kept. 

Florix  Coxmittee.— Dr.  KeUock  in  the  chair.  Mr.  G.  Jaok- 
«ian,  Woking  Nursery,  sent  splendid  examples  of  his  valuable 
Glematisee  covered  with  flowers  of  immense  sise.    First- 


<tlaae  eertifloatee  were  granted  for  Queon,  lilac,  Vesta,  white, 
'Stella,  lilac  with  a  purple  band,  and  Fair  Boeamond,  white 
with  nd  anthers.  The  others  were  Lady  Sfcratlord  de  Beddiffe, 
^bep  lilac,  intermediate  between  the  summer  and  autumn- 
^omnag  races ;  Lord  Derby,  lilac ;  and  Maiden's  Blush.  Dr. 
Sogg,  Stilyans,  Sussex,  sent  a  numerous  and  beautiful  coUec- 
4ion  of  eat  flowers  of  hardy  Primroses,  much  varied,  and  some 
of  them  very  fine  in  colour.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son, 
IVallington  r^ursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  had  a  flnt-clsss  certifi- 
icate  for  Camellia  Princess  Alexandra,  blush,  broadly  flaJced  and 
blotched  with  carmine  rose.  Mr.  Murrell  sent  a  now  Orchid, 
Batemannia  Bnrtii,  the  petals  brownish,  and  yellow  at  the  base, 
-ihe  lip  white  edged  with  brown. 

Meesrs.  Veitcn,  of  Chelsea,  sent  a  remarkably  fine  group  of 
Orchids  and  other  plants,  and  received  a  cultural  commenda- 
tion. Cypripedium  IsBvigatum  had  six  fine  spikes,  and  C.  cau- 
4atun  four  large  finely  coloured  flowers.  Tnchopilia  lepida,  a 
mass  of  blossoms,  had  a  first-class  certificate.  From  the  same 
flzm  came  also  Odontoglossnm  Kallii  with  three  splendid  racemes 
of  large  flowers,  and  a  fourth  and  small  one.  Tnis  plant,  it  was 
stated  by  the  exhibitors,  had  been  grown  in  the  collection  of 
£.  Salt,  Esq.,  Femiehurst,  pievions  to  its  changing  hands. 
From  Mr.  B.  T.  Veitch,  Exeter,  came  his  hybrid  Tacsonia  called 
•exoniensis,  the  flower  of  a  fine  magenta  crimson,  and  which 
seems  to  be  a  desirable  climber. 

Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  of  Cheshunt,  had  each  first-class  certificates  for  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Bose  Monsieur  Claude  Levet,  purplish  crimson,  and 
Mr.  W.  Paul  had  a  like  award  for  Tea  Madame  Camille  Bernard, 
oream  with  a  coppery  tinge.  Messrs.  Osbom,  of  Fulham,  sent 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum  magnificum,  with  large  flnely- 
oolonred  spathes;  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son,  of  Dorlang,  new 
Aaaleas ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  Wilton  Boad  Nursery,  SalisDury,  a 
seedling  Azalea  amcBua,  called  Smithiana,  with  much  larger 
flowers  than  the  ordinary  form.  From  Mr.  Mathews,  Weston- 
super-Mare  Potteries,  came  a  flower-pot  with  holes  periorated 
through  the  rim  to  permit  of  tying  or  wiring-down  plants,  and 
which  will  no  doubt  oe  useful. 


PYKAMID  AND  BUSH  FRUIT  TREES  ON  A 

HEAVY  SOIL. 

Mb.  Douolab*8  notes  (page  275)  on  the  oultore  of  bush  and 
pyramid  fruit  trees  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  pursuing 


out-door  Imit  eoltoze,  and  to  intending  plsinten  will  be  a  great 
help,  as  they  will  be  able  to  select  the  varieties  tbftt  Bucoeed 
best  on  similar  soils  to  their  own.  As  the  soil  here  is  just  th« 
opposite  to  that  at  Loiford,  the  latter  being  light  on  a  gravelly 
subsoil,  and  oars  being  heavy  on  a  oUy  subsoil,  I  thought  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  mention  the  varieties  that  suoeeed  best 
here.  » 

The  kitehen  garden  is  well  stocked  with  pyramid  and  biuh 
trees  of  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  and  Chenies.  The  znajority  of 
them  have  been  planted  about  twelve  yean,  bat  dnoe  I*took 
eharge,  five  years  ago,  I  have  added  a  few  of  the  newer  aorta 
every  year.  The  trees  are  all  planted  about  4  feet  from  the 
Box  edging  alongside  every  widk,  and  about  13  feet  i^iart. 
They  have  a  very  pretty  effect  all*  the  year  round,  and  mostly 
^odnoe  good  oreps  of  fruit.  Those  whieh  did  not  bear  I  weu 
root-pruned  two  years  ago,  wMoh  at  onee  had  the  desired 
effect;  summer-pinching  is  also  attended  to.  There  is  one 
sort,  however,  that  has  failed  to  produce  a  single  bloom  yet^ 
and  that  is  the  British  Queen  Pear,  planted  about  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  Two  jrears  ago  I  grafted  some  of  it  on  a  free-bear- 
ing Winter  Nelis,  which  I  out  down  on  purpose,  but  hitherto 
the  result  both  from  ttiis  and  the  mother  plant  has  been  dis- 
appointment. Aooording  to  the  iUustration  in  the  *'  Florist 
and  Pomologist*'  it  must  be  a  fine  Pear.  I  have  often 
wondered  that  we  have  heard  so  little  about  it  since  its  intro- 
duction. 

Of  Pears  the  rarest  bearcrB  are  Doyenn6  d'£t6,  White  Day- 
enn6,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurr6  Did,  Early  Beurr^, 
Beurr6  d'Amanlis,  Marie  Louise,  Seokle,  Glou  Morgan,  Beurr6 
d*Aremberg,  Knight's  Monarch,  Beurr6  Glairgean,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  and  a  medium-sized  Pear,  ripe  in  Septemb^,  for 
which  I  have  failed  to  find  a  name  as  yet ;  it  is  a  first-rate 
sort. 

Apples  have  not  hitherto  been  very  satisfactory,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Keswick  and  Manks  CodHn,  which  have  never  yet 
missed  carrying  a  good  crop ;  but  the  majority  are  this  year 
showing  very  good  bloom,  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  root- 
pruning.  ' 

Plums  again  promise  weDf  and  seldom  miss  a  crop.  The 
best  are  Victoria,  Washington,  Kirke's,  Jefferson,  Magnxmi 
Bonum,  Early  Orleans,  and  Imp6riale  de  Milan. 

Cherries,  of  which  we  have  not  a  great  variety,  are  best  re- 
presented by  May  Duke,  White  Heart,  and  BeUe  Agathe,  a 
useful  late  sort  hanging  till  October,  which  it  is  said  birds  will 
not  eat ;  but  I  find  they  are  not  to 'be  trusted  here  in  that  re- 
spect, as  they  are  very  mischievous  at  all  times.  Let  us 
hope,  however,  that  they  will  deal  more  leniently  with  us,  now 
that  we  are  to  be  on  better  terms  with  them,  and  henceforth  to 
treat  them  as  our  friends  instead  of  enemies. — ^H.  HABBxa^ 
Naseby  Woolleys. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  USEFUL  INSECTS  OP 

OUR  GARDENS.— No.  8. 

A  FBXEKD  of  mine,  who  is  a  great  Tennysonian,  came  to  me 
the  other  day  mouthing  those  lines,  in  which  the  poet  alludes 
to  the  changes  earth  has  undergone  in  different  geological 
periods: — 

"  There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree. 
0  earth,  wh*t  ohangee  thou  hast  seen  I 
There,  whom  the  long  street  roars,  hath  been 
The  stillness  of  the  oentnJ 


And  this  set  me  thinking  of  some  singular  changes  brought 
about  by  the  heavy  autumnal  and  winter  rains  of  1872-3, 
though,  of  course,  their  influence  is  but  temporary  for  the 
most  part.  In  many  districts  low-lying  lands  have  been  ex- 
tensively flooded,  and  not  only  meadows,  but  gardens,  have 
been  watered  a  great  deal  more  effectually  than  their  owners 
could  have  desired.  Amongst  other  results  of  the  transference 
of  water  from  swollen  ponds  and  rivers  to  adjacent  lands  in 
the  late  inundations  has  been  the  drowning  of  multitudes  of 
insects,  to  whom  an  abundance  of  water  is  not  salutary,  and 
caterpillars,  pupsB,  and  the  larvie  of  cockchafers,  wireworms, 
and  so  forth  lay  dead,  while  above  them  swam  the  larvae  of 
gnats,  and  beetles,  and  other  aquatic  insects. 

"  There'll  be  plenty  of  water  insects  going  this  season  if 
other  insects  are  scarce,"  remarked  one  entomologist  to 
another,  and  the  response  was,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shouldera, 
"Not  plenty  of  gnats,  I  hope;'*  and  the  amount  of  annoy- 
ance and  positive  pain  which  these  small  creatures  can  inflict 
on  some  people  tends  to  lower  our  ideas  ofthe  dignity  of  man, 
even  if  we  don*t  credit  him  with  a  moUusoous  anoesti^. 

'*  But  ia  the  gnat  a  useful  or  a  beautiful  insect  r"  qnieiieB 
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Hone  one.  I  uunrar,  Caitaiii];  the  Uttar,  ud  ■ometiiiieB  klao 
tfaa  loimar,  Moording  to  »  worthy  gaTd«ner'i  tattinioiiy. 
"  Puion,  lir,"  laid  he  to  toe,  "  if  ^on  b«  writing;  od  the  nmtnl 
loweia,  I  knomonejoanuTn't  tlunk  af,aad  that's  the  gnat." 
**How  hT"  Mid  I,  fomewhat  inrpriBed.  *"  Well,  leutirayB, 
il'i  OMftd  to  ma,  for  thera'e  Mn.  M- — — ,  who  oomee  to  pay 
Uiooa  long  Tiiit*  to  my  foU»  ap  at  the  bouse  tbere  ;  she  used 
to  be  aliTByi  following  me  abont,  ud  bothering  me  with  qam- 
tionB,  but  sinoe  ihs  fanoied  the  gnats  bit  her  ont  here  she 
kMp>  away  in-doon  I"  This  might  well  be  trae,  bot  in  oertain 
BtatsB  of  the  weather  gnat*  bite  freely  in-doon  as  well  as 
withont ;  indeed,  they  rathei  delight  to  make  inudions  attaotu 
npon  the  human  sobject  when  he  in  sitting  quietly  reading 
or  repoeing.  So  that  a  retreat  to  the  house  does  not  eeanre 
you  ^m  atta<A,  not  even  ia  your  bed-room,  unless  yon  take 
the  precaution  suggested  by  "  oue  who  has  suffered  "—that  is, 
as  we  find,  to  fannt  diligently  not  only  the  windows  bat  the 
walls  of  the  spartment,  and  after  chasing  out  or  killing  all 
your  would-be  tormentors,  yon  may  then  nt  down  in  peace, 
"  monareh  of  all  yon  sorrey,"  without  fear  that  the  shrill  note 
of  the  gnat  will  sound  an  alarm  in  your  ear.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  nndonbted,  and  it  has  been  made  the  peg  whereon  to 
fasten  rather  unoomplimentary  remarks  towards  the  female  sei 
in  general,  that  in  the  common  gnat  (Colei  pipiens},  and  in 
some  other  troublesome  speoies  of  Diptera,  the  female  inaeet 
is  alone  annoying  to  our  race.  And  that  being  so,  the  poet 
BogeiB  was  qnite  in  error  when  he  went  into  the  following  rhap- 
sody on  the  spedes : — 


And  so  on :  but  the  delioately-plnmed  antenna  are  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  male  gnat ;  the  females,  though  haTing  their 
antemie  ae  long  as  in  their  oompauions.  bare  no  eonipicnoos 
fringes.  Keally,  viewed  by  a  moderate  magnifier,  on  the 
ground  of  beauty  sometliing  might  be  olaimed  for  the  despised 
gnat,  and  this,  not  only  when  the  head  is  examined,  but  the 
wings  also.     These  are  studded  with  lostrons  oblong  scales, 


finely  streaked  and  arranged  regularly.  The  eyes  of  the  gnat 
are  also  remarkably  large  in  proportion  to  Oie  size  of  the 
bead.'JiWhen  we  bring  the  microscope  to  bear  upon  the  pro- 
boBcii  of  the  gnat-^the  fearful  and  greatly  reviled  weapon — 
tbie,  however,  in  the  opinion  ot  connoisseurs,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  objects,  A  recent  obierver,  who  has 
minutely  investi^ted  its  anatomy,  finds  that  it  consists  of 
six  ports,  in  addition  to  the  sheath.  The  Up,  which  is  the 
important  part  in  the  operation  of  suction,  is  the  largest 
portion,  and  connects  with  a  pumping  apparatus  in  the  thorax, 
without  which  the  insect  would  make  its  wound  iu  vain.  The 
tongue  is  a  slender  tube,  corresponding  iu  length  with  the  hp, 
and  helping,  with  the  bands  On  each  side,  to  ma^  the  channel 
air-tight.  The  bands  are  two  deUcate  strips  ot  membrane, 
giving  support  and  strength  to  the  tongue,  aud  the  ends  are 
also  thought  to  help  to  steady  the  lancets  when  they  slide  ont 
to  wound.  Lastly,  the  pair  of  lancets  occupy  places  on  each 
aide  of  the  lip,  they  have  barbed  edges,  and  are  thickened  at 
the  beee.  These  make  punctures,  it  is  true,  yet  it  is  not  to 
theee  that  the  painful  results  of  the  gnat's  bite  are  due.  Far 
back  in  the  head,  and  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
tongne-tube,  is  a  gland,  the  secretion  from  which,  doubtless, 
flows  from  the  eocking  lip  into  the  vein  which  has  been 


punctured,  and  henoe  the  irritation.  From  the  relief  afforded 
by  abundant  ablutions  with  watn,  or  the  apphoation  of  miU 
alkali,  it  appears  that  the  poison  is  add  in  ite  nature. 

Passing  from  anatomical  details,  which  may  be  nmntereatiot; 
to  some,  it  ehould  be  remarked  that  muoh  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  gnat  and  certain  of  its  relativee  not  viewed  w 
individuals  merely,  but  collectively.  Every  stroller  in  a  garden, 
even  though  the  plot  be  small  and  suburban,  has  seen  tfa* 
sportive  groups,  eometimes  observable  even  in  midwinter. 
composed  ot  dies,  usually  ot  the  same  speoies,  which  rise  and 
fall  in  the  air,  and  perform  rarious  evolutians,  objectless  in 
our  e;res.  The  habit  is  common  both  among  the  Cnliddn  lai 
TipnUdn,  and  in  districts  where  the  oommon  gnat  abounds  it 
frequently  reoreate*  itieU  thoc  at  eventide.    Bannie  waa  Ob 


Gnsti  cnurglng. 

first,  I  believe,  to  note  that  these  dauoers  are  all  malea,  and 
in  what  way  the  females  are  engaged  while  thus  apart  from 
their  companions  is  matter  of  speculation,  probably  ovipoait- 
ing  or  feeding.  It  is,  unquestionably,  a  plsasaot  sight  in  a 
gardsn  to  behold  theee  insects  evidently  in  full  enjoymeat, 
especially  as  one  need  not  apprehend  that  one  of  them  will 
dui  out  ot  the  cirele  to  infliot  a  bite ;  and,  moreover,  as  far 
as  our  personal  eiperieuce  goes,  the  gnat-daooers  at  dusk  are 
mostly  a  favourabls  meteorological  prognostic,  and  a  fine 
morning  may,  at  any  rate,  be  expected.  The  day  appesnuiee 
ot  these  flies  is  no  paitioular  indication,  as  I  have  noticed 
them  just  before  and  just  alter  showers. 

The  economy  of  the  gnat  in  its  aquatic  larval  life  has  been   . 
too  freqneutly  touched  upon  tor  us  to  repeat  its  story  here, 
only  it  might  be  added  that  anyone  who  wishes  to  witness  a 
curious  performance  should  watch  a  piece  ot  water  at  a  time 
wh<n  the  insect  is  hkely  to  emerge  in  the  winged  condition. 
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Tha  vhola  proceeding  hu  been  deeoiibed  b;  B£aumui ;  it  is, 
indeed,  a  mo«t  eritio&l  buBiness  (as  Bboim  by  the  figme),  and 
manj  ore  drowned  while  exttioatuig  themielTee  from  the  pupal 
envelope.  SuSererB  from  gnat  bites  ma;  derive  latisfaction 
from  beholding  the  dimination  in  the  nombei  of  theii  enemies 
in  this  way,  and  a  friend  ot  oure,  who  ia  fond  of  Btatistios,  is 
mailing  oalculations  m  to  the  pei-centsge  that  escape  sab- 
mergenee  and  the  immediate  attaoke  of  bird  enemise,  but 
these  not  }>eing  complete  I  cannot  give  them  to  the  reader. 

Some  interest  attaches  to  the  proeeedinga  of  the  varions 
CkMciciellffi  (lady-birds)  in  the  spring  months.    Beterence  has 
already  been  made  to  several  ciroumstanoes  in  their  life-history 
in  these  pages  j  and  avoiding  repetition,  if  poaeible,  I  would 
add  thereto  one  or  two  additional  obeerrstionB.    As  an  enemy 
of  the  destmctive  aphis,  the  lady-bird,  or  lady-oow,  has,  I 
beheve,  had  more  commendation  bestowed  npon  it  than  it 
deserves.    The  larvie  ol  several  Dipterons  and  Hymenopterone 
inseota  are  a  great  deal  more  diligent  in  the  work  ot  aphis 
deatmction.     The  imagoa  of  the  Coccinellfe   do  also   devonr 
aphides  a»  well  as  ths  larvro,  bat  mostly  in  a  very  languid  way, 
lUid  they  seem  to  prefer  to  sip  the  honeydew  as  a  leaa  fatigu- 
ing mode  of  satisfying  tbeir  appetitea.    Cold  weather,  which 
has  little  or   no  effeot  upon  tlie  aphis  hosts,  nnfortonately, 
makes  their  beetle  enemies  far  from  comfortable,  and  in  Ma; 
onr  annoyers  are  often  quite  at  their  eaae  during  easterly 
winds,  wMle  the  slaggisb  Udy-biids  are  not  eflectoiLly  oheok- 
ing  their  increase.     Still,  giontediy, 
these  species  deserve  a  place  among 
the   QBefnl   insects,  espeoiaily    tbe 
good'Sized  G.  aeptampanctata,  which 
is  oommonin  most  years.    But  I  put 
no  faith  in  the  rather  apooiyphal 
story  that  the  aervicea  of  this  insect 
are  bo  highly  esteemed  in  Hop  plan- 
tations that  boys  are  kept  on  parpoae 
to  protect  the  lorvie  from  the  attacks 
ol  birds.   I  have  been  a  fregaont  visi- 
tor to  tbe  growing  Hop  vines, 
never  ebw  or  heard  that  birds ' 
Bcored-oS  with  this  object  in  v 
nor  con  I  sea  what  advantage  could        CacdiMll*  HpleinpiuiolUa. 
reaolt  therefrom,  as  we  are  qow  in 

the  posBession  ot  ample  evidence  to  show  that,  for  the  most 
part,  birds  may  be  tmsted  as  general  insect- destroyers,  sines 
theythereby  beneQl  tbe  gardener  or  oaltiTetor,  and  the  death  of 
a  few  Coccinelln  larv^  more  or  less,  is  of  no  great  consequence. 
IthasbeenHupposed  that  the  matured  beetles  eeoape  the  attacks 
of  some  of  their  enemies  tbroagh  their  exudation  of  onoCeuBive 
liquid,  and  I  believe  it  hsa  been  stated  that  they  ore  rarely  found 
in  the  cropaof  birds ;  yet  I  have  noted  that  you  rarely  aae  a  dead 
lady-bird,  BO  something  eats  them.  A  proportion  oltbe  autumn 
brood  of  the  Coccinellte  (in  most,  if  not  in  all  the  specieB) 
hybemateE,  and  we  find  the  insects  frequently  wintering  under 
bark  and  in  sheltered  corners,  and  occasionally  even  beneath 
the  gronnd.  Among  those  we  discover  hiding  on  tree  trunks, 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  some  wilt  have  the  wing-uaaes 
or  elytra  more  or  less  indented,  or  perhaps  broken.  I  attri- 
buted ibis  at  first  to  injories  received  prior  to  hybernation, 
bat  these  alterations  are  caused  in  a  different  way  very  pro- 
bably. The  beetles  creep  into  very  oiase  quarters  to  await  the 
return  ot  the  genial  season,  and  daring  the  winter,  by  the  ex- 
pansion ot  the  wood,  or  else  by  the  oontraotion  of  tbe  bark, 
it  may  be,  the  space  is  Btill  fnrtber  diminished.  I  have  seen 
earwigs  bearing  similar  marks  of  oncomfortable  pressure. 
There  is  no  proof  that  any  eggs  ere  deposited  by  the  Cocct- 
neUte  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  and  as,  therefore,  no  larvei 
can  come  forth  nntil  subsequent  to  the  re-appearanoe  of  the 
hybemating  beetles,  it  is  obvioaa  that  weather,  which  holda 
tbem  in  check,  gives  some  advantage  to  tbe  a^des,  ao  far  as 
%'hia  seotloQ  of  Uieir  enemies  is  concerned. — ).  xt,  S.  C. 
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THE  CTJLVERKET3  IDENTIFIED. 
Ox  page  2B6  we  remarked  that  tbe  Satyrtum,  now  included 
in  the  genos  Orchis,  In  Dntoh  is  called  KnllolteaBkruyd,  which, 
though  very  diSsrent,  Is  the  nearest  name  of  a  plant  to  Cul- 
verkeys  that  we  know."  Soon  after  that  remark  was  published 
WB  received  from  W.  Tyrer,  Esq.,  of  Mansfield,  tho  following 
note—"  It  seema  to  me  very  probable  that  tbe  Meadow  Orchis 
(0.  masonla),  is  the  plant  meant  by  the  term  Culverkeys.  In 
all  the  meadows  round  here  it  is  to  be  fonnd  in  company  with 
the  Cowslip,  though  I  doubt  if  any  Hyacinthus  noQ-scriptus 


conld  be  found  in  snob  mtnatioD.  I  cannot  succeed  in  finding 
the  trord  in  any  dictionary,  but  find  tbe  word  Citllioni  in  Lee's 
'  Botany,'  pub^shed  1765,  oa  a  name  for  the  Orehis."  This 
re-aroused  our  attention,  and  we  searched  in  dictionariea 
Anglo-Saion,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  WeUh  tor  their  synonyms  ol 
Orchis.  The  last-named  language  rewarded  our  search,  for  we 
found  that  any  kind  of  Orchis  is  in  that  called  Ceitliau'r  ci. 
This  we  vere  informed  U  pronoanoed  Killaiir  ki,  and  in  border 
Engiish  counties  in  speaking  uf  a  number  of  the  plant  it  would 
be  A'jilniir  kii.     The  farther  cormption  into  Cnlverkeya  would 

Knowing  that  the  Bev.  D.  Silvan  Evanr,  rector  of  Llany- 
mawddwy,  Merionethshire,  is  about  publishing  a  Welsh  dic- 
tionary, we  asked  from  him  for  information,  and  the  following 
are  eitracta  from  his  courteous  reply : — 

"  Ceillian'r  ^i  is  one  of  tba  Welsh  names  for  the  Orchia.  It 
is  generic  rather  than  apecific.  All  Welsh  words  ore  pbone- 
ticallv  apelt,  but  it  is  difGonlt  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  pro- 
nnnciation  to  persons  not  acquainted  with  tbe  aonnda  of  the 
Walsh  letters.  The  difficult  eound  in  the  word  in  question  ia 
the  U,  which  is  related  to  !,  hut  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  English  double  I.  It  represents  a  sound  unknown  to 
any  other  European  language,  and  few  but  natives  can  enun- 
ciate it  correctly.  In  Shakeapcre  our  Llewelyn  has  become 
Ji'Juellin,  and  FIojA  is  an  attempt  to  represent  LZoyd  orLIwyd. 
Theherb  FInellin  ia  our  'lljaiau  Ltowelyn'  (herbs  of  Lfewelyn). 
The  attempts  of  strangers  to  pronounce  Llangollen,  Dolgefley, 
MalJwyd,  generally  resnlt  in  I'UangorfiJen,  Dolgetfiley,  and 
MalJiIwyd,  but  the  proper  sound  of  U  is  not  that  of  Iht.  CeiUiau'r 
ci  ot  the  written  language  would  in  tbe  oolloquial  of  South 
Wales  be  ccilU'r  ci  (keilleh'r  keej.  OiU'  <:,  I  may  mention,  is 
alwaya  ft,  and  oar «i  long  i  (in  fine,^c.)  In  FJuellin,  <fe3.,we  find 
the  Welsh  II  representad  by^  This  analogy  would  give  some- 
thing like  cujier,  and  tl^  by  a  very  easy  transition  woald  be- 
come culver.  The  name  ceUliau'r  ci  is  already  plural,  like 
many  other  Welsh  names  of  plants;  but  this  would  not  pre- 
vent people  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  ot  the  eipressioiL 
from  giving  it  an  additional  plural  termination  in  the  aama 
way  as  to  an  ordinary  English  word.  To  such  personH  keiji 
in  Culv^rkeys  would  appear  the  Bome  as  ketii  in  Aehkeys." 

We  consider  Mr.  Evane'a  eiplanato^  statemente  conclusive, 
but  must  append  what  we  think  will  prove  additional  con- 
firmatory evidence.  Mr.  Mayes,  gardener  at  Charcombe  Court, 
Taunton,  has  written  to  us  tbe  following — "What  we  called 
Cnlverkeys  twenty  years  ago  at  that  time  grew  plentifully  in 
the  meadows  between  Oundle  and  Cotterstock  in  Northamp- 
tonshire.     We   picked   them  in  the  meadows  by  the  river 

"  Whether  it  was  a  pale  purplish  fiower  similar  to  what  yon 
describe  growing  in  the  some  meadows,  or  whether  it  was  ths 
flower  aometimea  called  the  Oxlip  and  to  be  found  in  most  ol 
the  midland  counties,  I  am  not  certain,  both  grew  with  the 
Cowslips.  Remember,  I  was  then  [twenty  years  ago),  but  a 
child,  and  might  be  nustaken  in  the  two  flowera." 

We  shall  be  much  obliged  by  anyone  sending  us  a  specimen 
of  the  flower  known  as  Culverkeys  in  the  district  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Mayes. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  POTATO  CULTURE.— No.  1. 

Tbb  annual  reoDnenoe  of  Potato  blight  in  proportion  to 
the  more  or  less  nnfatourable  weather  wbioL  prevails  at  the 
most  oriticsl  period  ot  growth,  which  is  when  tbe  crops  are 
appcoacbing  maturity,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  no  plan  of 
culture  has  been,  or  Is  likely  to  be,  discovered  by  which  tho 
whole  of  the  tubers,  or  rather  plants  and  tubers,  may  be  insured 
against  attaoks.  That  is  the  point.  Of  the  numerous  letters 
which  appeared  iu  the  Timet  last  aummcr,  and  the  more  nume- 
rous cultural  easayB  published  in  tbe  pages  ot  this  and  other 
horticultural  joumaLs,  all  have  been  suggestive,  while  none 
have  been  oonolusive.  It  is  in  vain  that  certain  noatrmns  are 
proclaimed  to  possess  the  much-longed-for  oorative  virtues  by 
persons  interested  in  tbe  introduction  ot  Buoh  tMngs,  solely  as 
a  commercial  speculation,  and  not  as  public  benefactors,  as 
they  would  lead  us  to  suppose;  Ist  them  afford  us  proof  of 
the  truth  of  such  assertions  in  tbe  production,  by  themselves, 
of  sound  and  abundant  crops,  not  only  of  such  hardy  robust 
sorts  as  White  Rock  and  Bovinia,  but  of  such  high-class  kinds 
as  are  really  suitable  for  the  table  of  a  connoisseur.  That 
would  be  an  irresistible  appeal  to  our  senses.  Mere  assertion 
is  usually  estimated  at  its  true  value,  which  is  very  little;  facta 
at  onco  gain  acceptance  at  our  hands,  and  we  all  hasten  to 
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adopt  and  apply  that  which  we  are  oonTinoed  ia  of  real  prac- 
tical yalae. 

The  Bubject  ii  one  of  considerable  importance  and  ia  worthy 
of  the  oarefol  attention  of  pkilfnl  practical  men,  for  the  Potato 
ia  no  mere  article  of  luxury,  but  ia,  next  to  Wheat,  the  most 
yaluable  and  uaefnl  article  of  diet,  especially  in  the  estimation 
of  the  labouring  class,  with  whom  the  obtaining  an  abundant 
supply  of  wholesome  food  is  daily  becoming  a  more  difficult 
question. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  it  appears  desirable  to  classify 
the  Potato  with  Wheat,  not  from  any  similarity  of  culture,  but 
because  it  is  desirable  that  its  culture  should  become  more 
general  among  agriculturists  in  such  localities  and  soils  as  are 
likely  to  proYC  f ayourable  to  it.  Potato  culture  is  not  so  much 
a  speculative  question  for  the  farmer  as  the  frequent  failures 
from  blight  would  cause  it  to  appear ;  such  profits  per  acre 
have  resulted  under  good  management  as  greatly  exceed  those 
of  any  other  crop,  including  fruit  and  Hops.  In  certain 
favourable  localities  with  which  I  am  acquainted  the  culture 
of  Potatoes  has  stoadily  increased  for  the  past  ten  years,  which 
fact  affords  ample  proof  how  profitable  it  is.  Myatt's  Prolific 
Kidney,  Giant  King,  Dalmahoy,  Paterson's  Victoria,  and  But- 
tons' Bed-skinned  Flourball  are  the  best  kinds  to  yield  a  first- 
dass  marketable  commodity.  Exemption  from  blight  is  not 
claimed  for  any  of  these  excellent  varieties.  No  sorts  are 
blight-proof.  High  culture,  sound  seed  of  a  fair  and  even 
size,  promptitude  in  lifting  or  disposing  of  each  crop  immedi- 
ately it  is  matured,  are  among  the  most  valuable  maxims 
taught  by  experience,  and  are,  when  skilfully  applied  in  actual 
practice,  calculated  to  contribute  very  materially  to  lessen  the 
ravages  of  a  disease  for  which  we  possess  no  actual  remedy. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  more  immediate  subject  of  these 
papers,  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  seed  should  first 
of  all  receive  the  attention  which  its  importance  merits,  for 
however  thorough  or  elaborate  may  be  the  system  of  cultivat- 
ing the  soil,  if  the  seed  do  not  receive  all  necessary  care  it  will 
be  useless  to  expect  a  full  measure  of  success.  Sound  seed 
selected  when  the  crop  is  taken  up,  well  ripened  by  exposure, 
stored  in  thin  layers  in  an  airy,  light,  dry,  frost-proof  shed, 
and  that  has  undergone  no  eidiaustion  of  its  tissues  by  the 
premature  sprouting  so  often  caused  by  improper  storage,  is 
the  surest  foundation  of  future  success  we  have  yet  attained, 
so  far  as  seed  of  any  or  all  varieties  has  to  do  witii  it.  When 
the  obtaining  of  sufiicient  space  for  storage  is  a  difficulty,  the 
late  kinds  may  be  stored  in  heaps  for  a  time ;  but  this  may 
only  be  ventured  upon  in  safety  by  maintaining  a  constant 
supervision  of  the  centre  of  each  heap,  and  immediately  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  growth  are  visible  no  time  must  be  lost 
in  exposing  the  seed  more  fully  to  the  air  and  light.  Early 
sorts  ought  never  to  be  stored  in  heaps,  the  risk  of  premature 
sprouting  being  quite  in  proportion  to  the  earliness  of  ripening. 

The  best  and  most  efficient  method  of  storing  is  to  lay  the 
Potatoes  singly,  yet  closely,  upon  wide  moveable  shelves  or 
trays  made  of  strips  of  deal,  not  close  together,  but  with  open- 
ings along  the  bottom  like  the  shelves  of  a  plant-stage,  and 
with  a  rim  of  an  inch  or  two  high  to  the  sides.  ^Hiey  are 
made  to  slide  into  grooves  in  a  stout  frame,  and  so  they  are 
placed  shelf  above  shelf  a  few  inches  apart  from  floor  to  roof 
of  the  store  shed.  When  this  is  well  done  it  is  surprifiing  how 
large  a  quantity  of  Potatoes  may  be  stored  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  a  comparatively  small  space ;  and  if  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  first  rainy  time  in  autumn  to  fill  the  trays,  a  little 
attention  to  air-giving  is  all  the  care  necessary  till  the  ensoing 
planting  season ;  then  the  trays  are  lifted  from  the  frame  and 
carried  to  the  garden  or  field.  Thus  the  sturdy  green  sprouts 
with  which  each  tuber  is  then  bristling  sustain  no  damage, 
growth  ensues  with  surprising  rapidity  and  uniformity ;  and 
while  the  planting  is  very  expeditious,  yet  the  seed,  being  in 
such  a  forward  and  excellent  condition,  is  never  hastily  tluust 
into  a  sodden  soil,  for  by  this  admirable  system  of  storage  we 
are  enabled  to  wait  and  yet  lose  no  time,  till  the  m^ow  soil 
is  so  warmed  and  dried  oy  the  soft  spring  air  as  to  be  in  the 
best  possible  condition  to  receive  the  seed ;  and  this  brings  us 
to  the  soil  and  its  management,  which  I  will  reserve  for  my 
next  paper. — Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


LAGERSTRCEMIAS. 

TuiH  genus  belongs  to  the  order  Lythrace(e«  and  contains 
several  handsome  species,  only  a  few  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  onr  plant  stoves,  and  even  they  are  seen  far  less  frequently 
than  tliey  deeerve  to  be,  for  their  extreme  beauty  would  cer- 


tainly entitie  them  to  a  place  in  evezy  collection  of  plants  in 
Europe.  All  the  known  kinds  are  xiatives  of  tropical  Asia, 
where  they  form  good-sized  shrubs,  or  even  in  some  instances 
large  trees,  and  are  held  in  high  repute  by  those  Uving  where 
they  occur.  L.  indioa  is  styled  l^  the  European  resid^ts  the 
Pride  of  India. 

I  have  seen  some  of  these  plants  live  for  several  years  in  the 
open  air  in  this  country ;  they  were  planted  against  a  wall,  and 
protected  with  a  mat  during  the  winter — a  circumstance  which 
undoubtedly  proves  their  hardiness ;  but  it  is  when  treated  as 
stove  plants  that  they  display  their  greatest  beauties,  and  as 
stove  plants  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  their  culture. 

LagerstroBmias  should  all  have  a  season  of  reat  during  winter, 
during  which  time  vezy  Uttie  water  is  necessary  for  their  sup- 
port ;  but  I  would  impress  upon  the  minds  of  my  readers  that 
if  the  roots  are  dried  to  excess  the  plants  will  suffer,  and  be- 
come BO  weakened  in  constitution  that  no  flowers  will  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  cultivator  in  the  spring ;  therefore  I  say.  Do 
not  overdry  your  plants.  Theoretical  horticulturists,  I  am 
aware,  never  tire  of  expatiating  upon  the  severe  parching  which 
all  plants  receive  ui  tropical  countries  during  the  dry  season, 
but  they  usually  forget  that  in  a  state  of  nature  the  roots  of 
the  plant  are  deep  down  in  the  soil,  whilst  under  cultivation 
they  are  in  a  pot,  subject  to  the  diy  parching  atmosphere  from 
every  point,  and  perish  in  consequence.  In  the  spring,  after 
being  rested  in  a  somewhat  cool  dry  place,  these  plants  should 
be  removed  into  the  stove,  and  treated  to  a  more^beral  supply 
of  water ;  and  if  they  require  fresh  potting,  this  will  be  the  time 
to  do  it.  As  the  roots  work  into  the  new  soil  and  the  plants 
start  into  growth  they  will  enjoy  abundant  supphes  of  water  from 
the  watemig-can  and  syringe  until  the  flowers  appear,  when 
the  use  of  the  syringe  must  be  discontinued ;  drainage  must  be 
perfect,  and  the  soil  should  consist  of  good  turfy  loam  and  peat 
in  about  equal  parts,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sharp  river  or 
silver  sand.  The  following  kinds,  although  not  of  recent  in- 
troduction, are  well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  all  plant- 
growers. 

L.  indica  (the  Pride  of  India). — This  species,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  will  thrive  in  the  open  groxmd,  but  displays  its  great 
beauties  more  fully  in  the  stove.  In  its  native  country  it  attains 
a  height  of  about  10  feet,  but  it  produces  its  flowers  long  before 
attaining  such  a  size.  The  leaves  are  roundish  ovate,  acute, 
quite  smooth,  and  dark  green.  The  panicles  are  terminal  and 
many-flowered ;  the  petals  are  curiously  twisted,  and  are  of  a 
bright  flesh  colour.  It  flowers  during  the  summer  months. 
Although  held  in  such  great  repute  in  India,  it  is  said  not  to 
be  indigenous,  but  largely  cultivated  in  gardens.  Native  of 
Cochin-China,  Japan,  and  China. 

L.  indica  alba. — ^A  charming  variety  of  the  preceding  and 
equally  easy  to  grow ;  it  differs  only  in  producing  pure  white 
curled  flowers.    Native  of  China. 

!>.  indica  rosea, — This  is  a  strong-growing  plant ;  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  species,  but  the  flowers  are  deep  rose  instead 
of  flesh  colour.    Native  of  China. 

L.  parvifiora. — ^A  shrub  attaining  a  height  of  from  6  to 
10  feet  on  its  native  mountains ;  the  leaves  are  oblong-obtuse, 
scabrous  above,  slightly  woolly  below,  and  dark  green  on  the 
upper  side.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  three  to  six  to- 
gether on  short  axillary  peduncles  at  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
and  are  pure  white.    Native  of  the  East  Indies. 

L.  rerfina, — This  lovely  plant  attains  the  proportions  of  a 
tree  xmder  favourable  circumstances  in  its  native  country.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  smooth,  and  dark  green ;  panicles  terminal, 
bearing  numerous  very  large  flowers,  which  are  bright  rose- 
coloured  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  become  tinged 
with  purple  towards  nightfall.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  species  yet  introduced.  Native  of  the  East  Indies. 
— ExpjBBTo  Cbsdk. 


THE  phenomena' OF  DEFOLIATION. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Sitzungsberichte,"  of  the  Vienna 
Academy,  Dr.  Wiesner  describes  some  extensive  researches  on 
this  subject. 

It  was  shown  by  Mohl,  that  some  time  before  the  separation 
of  a  leaf  from  the  stem,  there  is  formed  at  the  base  of  the 
petiole,  a  laprer  of  flne  parenchymatous  cells,  and  it  is  in  this 
the  separation  takes  place.  He  named  it  the  separation- 
layer  (trennungschichte).  The  cells  contain  albuminous  sub- 
stances, and  small  particles  of  starch;  and  their  wails  are 
very  fine.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring 
cell-structure  by  greater  transparency. 
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Dr.  Wiesner,  setting  oat  from  Mohl's  zeaiiltfl,  sedkg  to  dd- 
termine  more  precisely  what  takes  place  in  the  leaf  on  its 
separation  from  the  tree. 

The  age  of  indiyidnal  leaves  was  oarefnlly  ohsenred  hy  him 
in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Mariabronner.  From  the  table  of 
his  resnlts  we  note  the  age  of  a  leaf  of  a  Gleditschia  horrida, 
107  days,  and  Ligostram  volgare,  205  days,  these  being  the 
extremes  (for  summer  green  plants).  According  as  leaves 
were  well  or  ill-lighted  (on  the  same  tree),  their  duration 
yaried  by  differences  of  from  fourteen  to  fifty-five  days — ^the 
well-lighted  being  of  longest  duration.  The  "needles"  of 
Conifers  were  found  of  various  duration,  from  one  to  ten 
years.  The  observations  which  were  made  show  the  great  in- 
fluence of  specific  organisation  on  the  fall  of  the  leaves.  The 
age  and  time  of  appearance  of  leaves  is  also  affected,  of  course, 
by  climatic  changes. 

The  leaves  which  fall  from  woody  plants  have  mostiy  a  red 
or  yellow  colour;  or  sometimes  a  dirty  brown,  if  kUled  by 
frost.  But  quite  green  leaves  may  be  separated  from  the  tree 
either  through  frost,  or  at  low  temperatures  not  sufficient  to 
produce  ice  in  the  ceJls. 

The  death  of  the  leaf  (or  the  destruction  of  chlorophyll), 
Dr.  Wiesner  found  to  proceed  in  quite  a  regular  manner.  Some 
leaves  (as  Larix  europiea),  begin  to  grow  yellow  at  the  point ; 
others,  red  at  the  point  (Coruus  eanguinea).  This  discolour- 
ing sometimes  appears  first  at  the  sides  (as  in  Garpinus 
Betulus) ;  and  in  some  plants  the  leaves  begin  to  grow  yellow 
at  all  points  simultaneously  (as  Gercis  Siliquastrum).  As  a 
rule,  the  parenchymatous  cells  nearest  tiie  vascular  or  water- 
oonducting  tissue  remain  longest  green.  Where  ^ere  is  me« 
ohanical  injury,  the  yellowing  or  reddening  spreads  from  this. 
Treviranus  enumerated  several  trees  whose  leaves  only 
reddened  before  fall,  and  others  whose  leaves  *only  yellowed. 
Dr.  Wiesner  found  no  trees  in  which  there  was  an  exclusively 
red  colouring.  The  red  colouring  matter  is  distributed  in  the 
sap,  and  is  thus  generally  in  the  parenchyma,  but  in  many 
cases  it  was  observed  in  the  epidermis,  the  cells  containing  it 
being  cylindrical,  and  with  their  long  axes  at  right  angles  to 
the  surface. 

This  red  colouring  matter  shows  certain  reactions.  With 
adds  it  becomes  of  a  livelier  red,  while  alkalies  change  it  to 
bluish  green.  The  reddening  of  Gonifer-needles  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  other  leaves ;  in  the  former  the  colour- 
ing matter  is  in  the  cell-walls,  not  in  the  cell-contents,  and 
when  treated  with  alkalies,  becomes  neither  green  nor  blue, 
but  rather  of  a  stronger  red ;  while  acids  change  it  to  yellow. 

The  connection  between  light  and  the  discoloration  of  leaves 
is  not  clearly  understood.  The  red  colour  only  appears,  it 
has  been  said,  in  parts  exposed  to  sunlight.  Dr.  Weisner, 
however,  found  it,  in  some  instances,  in  different  light.  And 
by  removing  the  under  surface  of  certain  leaves  he  was  able 
to  cause  reddening  of  them,  while  the  other  leaves  on  the  tree 
remained  green,  or,  later,  became  yellow.  Thus,  also,  he  pro- 
duced reddening  in  leaves  which,  in  normal  circxmiBtances, 
are  only  yellowed  in  the  autumn.  Another  chemical  change 
in  leaves  before  fall  is  a  sttong  acid  reaction ;  as  may  be  seen 
if  two  quantities  of  yellowed  and  green  leaves  are  chopped-up 
and  mixed  with  water;  the  filtered  extract  of  the  yellow 
reddens  litmus  paper  much  more  than  that  of  the  green. 
Similarly  with  reddened  leaves. 

As  to  the  order  of  fall  in  leaves :— The  weU-lighted,  as  has 
been  indicated,  continue  longer  than  those  in  shade ;  the  de- 
foliation commences  with  the  lowest  and  oldest  leaves,  and 
proceeds  gra4ually  upwards.  At  first  the  progress  is  well 
marked ;  later,  when  the  fall  is  more  general,  and  when  frost 
comes  in,  the  order  is  somewhat  obliterated.  On  a  rapid 
sinking  of  temperature  to  about  zero,  Dr.  Wiesner  found,  in 
some  instances,  the  leaves  at  the  top  die  first. 

Gomparing,  with  the  normal  process  of  defoliation,  the 
water-contents  of  leaves  at  different  parts  of  the  branch  or 
tree,  this  is  foxmd  to  decrease  gradually  froxh  above  down- 
wards. Thus  the  order  of  fall  is  connected  with  the  rate  of 
evaporation.  Where  external  circumstances  interfere  to  lessen 
the  water-contents  and  the  transpiration,  leaves  so  affected 
fall  out  of  the  normal  order ;  still  their  fall  from  the  stem  has 
essentially  tiie  same  cause  as  in  the  other  case. 

The  connection  between  transpiration  and  fall  of  leaves  was 
examined  by  Dr.  Wiesner  in  various  ways. 

Two  similar  branches  were  selected,  and  the  blades  of  the 
leaves  on  one  of  them  removed.  The  remaining  petioles  fell 
before  the  leaves  on  the  other  branch,  and  in  the  normal  way 
— i.e.,  through  formation  of  a  **  separation-layer."     After 


drying  of  the  out  petiole  ends,  a  great  abatement  of  transpi- 
ration must  have  taken  place,  which  thus  appears  to  have  a 
marked  influence  on  defoliation. 

Leafy  branches  were  cut  from  various  trees,  and  either  the 
bark  or  the  woody  fibre  having  been  removed  from  the  lower 
ends,  they  were  placed  in  water.  Those  in  which  the  woody 
fibre  was  retained  were  defoliated  later  than  the  others. 

Various  branches  with  leaves  in  which  the  *' separation- 
layer  "  was  not  yet  formed  were  then  taken  uid  the  bark  of 
the  stem  removed  from  a  space  round  the  junction  of  some  of 
the  leaves  (with  the  stem)  growing  about  the  middle.  The 
supply  of  water  to  these  leaves  was  evidentiy  diminished,  and 
the  separation  layer  formed  in  them  earlier  than  in  the  other 
leaves. 

It  thus  api^ears  that  a  diminution  in  transpiration  produces 
those  chemical  changes  in  leaves  which  ultimately  lead  to 
separation  in  the  cells  of  the  separation-layer,  and  the  fall  of 
the  leaf. 

Dr.  Wiesner  experimented  further  on  the  defoliation  of 
branches  that  had  been  cut  from  the  stem. 

Placing  such  in  vessels  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
branches  growing  on  the  tree,  so  as  to  be  imder  similar  in- 
fluences, he  found  that  the  cut  branches  were  defoliated  much 
earlier  than  the  others.  He  attributes  this  to  the  absence  of 
the  vf«  a  tergOf  which,  in  trees,  makes  the  transpiration 
greater. 

Such  a  force  might  be  artificially  produced  on  the  cut 
branches.  One  of  these  was  fitted,  air-tight,  into  a  caoutchouc 
tube,  which  connected  it  with  one  limb  of  a  U-tube.  This 
limb  contained  water  while  mercury  was  poured  into  the  other, 
forcing  the  water  against  the  cross-section  of  the  branch.  The 
quantity  of  water  evaporated  could  be  determined  from  the 
mercury  column.  By  another  ammgement  Dr.  Wiesner  de« 
termined  the  transpired  quantity  of  water  in  cut  branches  to 
which  no  pressure  was  applied.  In  the  branches  imder  mercury 
pressure,  defoliation  took  place  considerably  later  (in  some  cases 
weeks  later),  than  in  the  other  cut  branches  not  imder  pressure. 
The  transpiration  was  also  proved  to  be  greater.  The  weight 
of  branches  and  leaves  had  been  previously  determined,  and  it 
was  further  found  that  the  increase  of  transpiration  produced 
by  the  same  pressure,  in  equal  branches  (as  regards  leal  and 
stem  weight),  was  different,  external  drcxmistances  being  the 
same ;  which  might  be  due  to  differences  in  woody  fibre,  and 
various  transpiratory  power  in  the  leaves.  A  single  example 
may  here  be  given  from  the  paper. 
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Evftponted  Water. 
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Wiibont  preoniie. 
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The  weight  of  the  leaves  in  each  branch,  before  experiment, 
was  100  gr. ;  pressure,  60  to  70  mills. ;  and  the  time  twenty- 
four  hours.  Dr.  Wiesner  foimd  also  that  plants  with  a  slow 
change  of  leaves,  such  as  winter-green  trees,  had  their  tran- 
spiration very  little  increased  by  artificial  pressure. 

With  increased  temperature,  the  transpiration  of  leaves 
naturally  increases,  and  vice  versa.  In  a  lowering  of  tempera- 
ture, it  was  foxmd  that  plants  with  an  early  fall  of  leaves  ex- 
perienced a  greater  diminution  of  evaporation  than  plants 
with  a  late  fall.  Now,  the  lowering  of  temperature  causes  de- 
foliation by  diminiiEQiing  transpiration.  Hence,  it  is  seen  how 
winter-green  trees  cast  their  leaves  so  much  more  slowly  than 
summer-green. 

What  changes  are  produced  in  the  leaf  through  stoppage  of 
transpiration,  and  how  do  these  affect  the  fall? 

Dr.  Wiesner,  to  determine  this,  experimented  by  placing 
branches  in  chambers  saturated  with  water  vapour,  thus  pre- 
venting transpiration.  No  pressure  was  Applied  to  the  water 
in  which  the  cut  ends  were  immersed.  The  leaves  fell  off, 
many  of  them  green,  others  yellowed ;  in  no  case  was  there  a 
reddening.  Dr.  Wiesner  convinced  himself  that  the  leaves 
only  fell  in  the  normal  way — ^that  is,  through  separation  in  a 
trennungschichte,  where  this  separation  layer  had  already,  in 
part,  been  formed ;  and  that  the  stoppage  of  transpiration  is 
in  no  case  followed  by  formation  of  this  layer ;  though  it  does 
not  prevent  the  separation  of  the  cells  in  the  layer  already 
formed. 

The  stoppage  of  transpiration  causing  stagnation  of  the  cel^ 
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sap  leads  to  the  formation  of  organic  acids  in  the  leaf.  Dr. 
Wiesner  gives  the  explanation  that  by  stoppage  in  the  flow 
of  water  to  the  cells  containing  chlorophyll,  the  passage  of 
carbonic  acid  to  these  from  the  ground  is  also  reduced ;  and 
the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  cell-sap  is  gradually  re- 
placed (through  gas  diffusion),  by  atmospheric  oxygen,  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  chlorophyll  and  other  matters  in  the  cell, 
and  thus  produces  organic  adds. 

Dr.  Wiesner  adds  some  explanations  (illustrated)  as  to  the 
changes  produced  in  the  tissue  of  the  petiole  before  fall,  and 
the  defoliation  of  trees  through  frost. — {Meehunics"  Magazine.) 


THE  ABYSSINIAN  PRIMBOSE. 

Beyond  a  favourable  notice  of  the  introduction  of  this  pretty 
Primrose,  no  further  mention  has  been  made  of  it  by  the 
horticultural  press.  It  seems  to  haye  but  few  advocates,  but 
is,  nevertheless  a  very  fine,  sweet-scented,  and  handsome  Prim- 
rose, flowering  in  a  greenhouse  in  March.  Primula  verticillata 
sinensis  (Abyssinian  Primrose),  is  descnbed  in  *'  The  Gar- 
deners* Year  Book"  for  1871  as  "a  h^-hardy  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  oblong-lanceolate,  farinose  leaves  8  to  10  inches 
long,  and  a  scape  1}  foot  high,  bearing  two  or  three  whorls  of 
bri^t  yellow,  salver-shaped  flowers,  with  a  tube  nearly  2  inches 
long,  and  a  five-parted  limb."  The  plant  is  very  effective  from 
its  foliage,  which  has  the  mealiness  of  an  Auricula,  and  during 
the  winter  contrasts  well  with  the  darker  hues  of  the  foliage  of 
the  Chinese  Primrose,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  Cydamens.  In 
flower  it  is  one  of  the  stateliest  of  Primroses.  The  flowers, 
though  not  large,  are  numerous ;  I  counted  six  on  the  lower  and 
twenty-two  on  the  upper  whorl  of  flowers,  each  upward^  of 
1  inch  across.  The  tube  being  1^  inch  long,  and  the  stalk 
Ijl  inch  long,  there  is  a  length  of  2^  inches  available  for  cut- 
ting, consequently  the  flowers  may  be  cut  individually,  or  the 
whole  scape  may  be  taken.  The  colour  of  the  flowers,  as 
already  stated,  is  bright  deep  yellow,  and  the  scent  very  like 
that  of  the  Cowslip,  but  stronger. 

The  Abyssinian  Primrose  is  readily  raised  from  seed,  which 
it  perfects  freely  in  a  greenhouse  having  a  light  and  airy  posi- 
tion. The  seed,  being  small,  should  be  only  just  covered  with 
▼e^  flne  soil,  be  placed  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  and  be  kept  moist 
and  shaded  from  bright  sun,  which  is  injurious  to  this  and  all 
other  Primulas.  When  the  seedlings  are  fairly  up  keep  them 
near  the  glass,  and  admit  air  moderately ;  when  they  have  two 
or  three  leaves  and  oan  well  be  handled,  pot-off  singly  in  small 
pots.  Betum  the  plants  to  a  gentle  heat,  shade,  keep  just  moist, 
and  when  establidied  remove  them  to  a  cold  frame,  and  admit 
air  freely,  but  avoid  soddening  the  soil  with  water,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  let  it  become  quite  dry.  It  is  well  to  give 
a  slight  shading  under  hot  sun  up  to  the  middle  of  September, 
by  which  time  the  plants  will  be  fit  for  4|-indh  pots,  m  which 
they  should  be  placed  with  the  ball  entire,  merely  loosening 
the  sides  and  surface  soil.  Place  them  in  a  pit  or  on  the  shelf 
of  a  greenhouse,  and  water  as  required,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil 
moist.  Shift  into  6  or  7-inch  pots  when  the  roots  are  showing 
at  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  with  copious  supj^es  of  water 
the  plants  will  flower  in  March.  They  are  impatient  of  water- 
ing overhead.  Syringing  takes  off  the  mealiness  of  the  leaves, 
quite  spoiling  their  appearance. 

For  potting  I  use  a  compost  of  two  parts  light  fibrous  loam, 
one  part  leaf  soil,  half  a  part  each  sandy  peat  and  old  dry 
manure,  with  a  sixth  part  each  of  silver  sand  and  charcoal  in 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  the  Whole  well  mixed  and  made 
fine,  but  not  gifted  except  for  sowing  the  seed.  Effident  drain- 
age is  necessary. 

After  flowering  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  would  no  doubt  succeed  in  a  shaded  position  out  of 
doors  from  May  to  September.  I  consider,  however,  that  a 
cold  frame  is  preferable.  We  can  then  throw  off  heavy  rains, 
and  shade  from  bright  sun.  Keep  the  plants  moderately  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  admit  air  abundimtly.  In  August  turn 
the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  scratch  away  the  surface  soil,  and 
loosen  the  sides  of  the  ball,  removing  any  soiltl^at  comes  away 
freely,  but  preserving  aU  healthy  roots,  and  pot  in  7-inch  pota, 
removing  at  the  same  time  any  yellow  and  decayed  leaves. 
Betum  the  plants  to  the  cold  frame,  keeping  them  rather  close 
and  moist,  and  shade  when  the  sun  is  powerful.  They  will 
commence  growing  freely,  and  should  have  abundance  of  air ; 
remove  them  to  a  greenhouse  at  the  end  of  September  or  early 
in  October.  Shift  in  October  into  8  or  9-inch  pots  accordiug 
to  the  S17.0  of  the  plants,  if  the  potn  are  full  of  roots;  if  not, 
pitting  must  be  delayed  until  such  is  the  case. 


In  the  second  year  the  plants  will  produce  a  spike  ^f  bloom 
for  every  tuft  of  leaves,  strong  specimens  having  as  many  as  a 
dozen  spikes  averaging  twenty-five  flowers  on  a  spike,  and 
thus  we  have  three  hundred  flowers  on  a  plant,  individually 
over  an  inch  across,  and  every  one  fit  to  cut.  It  is  rarely,  how- 
ever, that  a  dozen  spikes  are  produced  on  a  plant  until  the 
third  season,  six  or  eight  are  a  good  number  for  the  second 
year.  In  Uie  first  season  of  bloom,  or  the  second  of  growth, 
only  one  spike  is  produced,  but  even  in  these  the  ornamental 
and  useful  character  of  the  plant  is  apparent.  The  flowers 
are  very  persistent,  remaining  some  weeks  in  beauty,  and  being 
much  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  Chinese  Primrose. 

We  shall  yet  have  this  plant  in  fine  form  and  as  varied  in 
colour  as  the  Auricula,  with  the  additional  charm  of  scent.  I 
am  glad  to  see  from  Mr.  Homer's  communication  (page  241) , 
that  these  plants  are  coming  to  the  front.  All  the  Primulas 
are  in  the  front  rank  of  spring  floral  gems. — G.  Abbey. 

PAINTING  TREES. 

I  HAVE  waited  to  see  if  any  of  your  correspondents  would 
notice  a  recommendation  of  Mr.  Br6haut*s  to  paint  orchard - 
house  trees  with  oil  paint  (page  238),  "  with  paint  of  a  greenish 
hue."  I  have  heard  of  painting  stone  work,  of  covering 
carved  stone  work  in  churches  with  whitewash,  An.,  but  never 
in  my  life  have  I  met  with  a  recommendation  so  extraordinary 
as  to  paint  the  bole  and  branches  of  trees  pea  green.  Was 
there  not  a  child  covered  with  gold  leaf  that  turned  up  its  toes, 
poor  thing  1  in  consequence  ?  What  must  be  the  fate  of  a  tree 
whose  bark  is  covered  with  paint,  saying  nothing  about  the 
taste  displayed  in  the  matter  ?  I  knew  a  whole  house  of  Vines 
killed  to  the  ground  by  dressing  them  over  with  linseed  oiL 
Will  the  addition  of  pigments  lessen  the  risk  ?  Pray,  Messrs. 
Editors,  why  did  you  not  give  Punch's  advice—"  Don't  ?  "—J.  B. 
Pkabson,  Chilwell,     ^___________^ 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
Sib  a.  Siade  has  been  appointed  provisionally  Tbeasubsb 

OF  THE  BOTAL  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIBTY. 

The  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  have 


appointed  Mr.  Bobert  Warner  to  represent  British  Horticul- 
ture at  the  forthcoming  Intebnational  Hobticultubal  Exhi- 
bition at  Vienna.  No  better  representative  could  have  been 
named. 

Fbom  Prussia  we  hear  of  a  new  kind  of  Potato^ 

DISEASE  which  made  its  appearance  last  year  in  the  crops  at 
Apolda,  near  Jena.  This  disease  attacks  the  tuber  at  once 
without  apparently  injuring  the  haulm.  The  tuber  is  found 
covered  with  a  kind  of  felt,  of  a  purplish  colour,  which  is  the 
mycelium  of  a  fungus.  The  tuber  is  not  always  penetrated  by 
this  mycelium,  but  generally  it  is  destroyed  by  a  cancerous 
disease,  the  skm  being  covered  by  a  number  of  black  dots. 
The  geological  formation  is  that  known  as  the  Keuper,  and  in 
the  district  in  question  last  summer  was  remarkably  dry.  This 
new  disease  appears  in  the  autumn. 

M.  Linden,  the  Belgian  horticulturist,  has  imported  a 

large  number  of  the  South  American  Cow  Tree  (Bbosimuic 
oalactodendbon),  the  Paolo  de  Vaca  of  the  Spanish.  This 
celebrated  tree  is  said  to  yield  milk  as  good  in  quality,  and  as 
well  fitted  for  human  consumption,  as  that  of  the  cow.  The 
tree  grows  more  than  100  feet  high,  has  a  smooth  trunk  from 
6  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  branches  only  on  the  upper 
third  of  its  trunk.  The  milk  flows  freely  from  incisions  zoade 
through  the  bark,  and  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  tree  abounds,  as  it  does  on  the  mountains  and 
along  the  sea-coast  of  Venezuela.  Humboldt  and  his  com- 
panions subsisted  on  it  at  times  when  travelling  in  those 
regions. — {English  MecJianic  and  World  of  Science.) 

A  CENTUBY  OP  OBCHIDS  FOB  AMATEUR 

GROWERS.— No.  7. 

DENDBOBinif  FIMBBIATUM    OCULATCM. — The     pSCUdobulbS     of 

this  variety  usually  attain  a  height  of  from  2  to  3  feet,  and 
from  near  the  top  its  pendulous  racemes  of  bloom  are  pro- 
duced. The  flowers  are  large  and  wax-like,  deep  orange 
yellow,  the  lip  having  a  beautifully-fringed  margin,  and  a  stain 
of  reddish  purple  at  the  base.  It  usually  blooms  early  in 
spring.    Native  of  Nepal. 

D.  Falconebii. — There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  re* 
specUng  the  temperature  this  species  requires ;  I  can  only  say 
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thftt  it  hu  nis«Mded  ftdmirably  with  me  under  cool  tiefttment. 
It  u  ft  d«lighttn]  plant — one  that  I  woald  reeonunend  ermy 
amfttear  to  enltWate.  The  item-like  piendobalbB  are  pendn- 
louB  and  very  aleader,  with  larga  tumid  joints ;  the  flowers  are 
very  laige,  sepals  and  petals  pale  rose,  each  haling  a  blotch  of 
dark  pnrple  at  the  tip;  the  lip  is  large,  haTing  a  large  purple 
blotch  at  the  base,  which  is  bordered  vith  fallow.  It  mnst 
never  be  allowed  to  snfler  from  want  of  water.  The  fine 
flowers  are  prodaeed  daring  enmmer.    Native  of  Bhotan. 

D.  BFeciosc¥.— This  U  a  fine  old  plant.  The  psendobnlba 
are  very  stoat,  and  the  leaves  eoriaoeons  in  leitore  and  deep 
green.  The  racemes  of  bloom  are  prodaMd  dnring  winter  and 
earl;  spring;  flowers  cream;  white.  After  growth  ii  com- 
pletsd  this  plant  thonld  be  set  in  the  open  air  tor  a  month  or 
two,  and  when  taken  into  the  bonse  in  antniun  it  on^ht  to  be 
kept  quite  dry  nntil  tlie  flowet.spUie  appears.  Native  ol 
Anstralia. 

D.  LiHiwiANDU. — For  man;  ;eats  we  have  grown  this  plant 
nnder  the  name  ol  D.  moniliforme,  and  now  we  find  the  name 


has  been  misapplied.  "What's  in  a  name?"  however;  the 
plant  is  jast  «a  lovely,  although  its  name  com«s  somewhat 
awkward^  to  those  who  have  known  it  for  so  many  years.  It 
is  an  erect  grower,  attaining  a  height  of  abont  12  inches,  and 
blooms  during  midwinter.  The  flowers  are  large,  reddish 
lilac  and  white.  After  growth  is  eomplete  water  should  be  en- 
tirely withheld  nntU  the  bads  begin  to  swell.  Native  of 
northern  India. 

LSLIA. 

The  plants  eomprised  in  this  genns  ore  very  mnch  tike  their 
near  allies  and  neighboors  the  Cattleyas,  with  which,  indeed, 
they  are  freqnently  confonnded.  The  majority  of  the  plants 
am  oompMt  in  their  habit  of  growth  and  abundant  blooms, 
producing,  in  oonjnactioa  with  Cattleyaa,  gome  of  the  largest 
and  showient  flowers  of  any  Orchids  in  coltivstion.  The 
largest -growing  kinds  ehonld  be  grown  in  pots,  but  the  emaller 
kinds  may  be  planted  in  baskets  or  on  blocks,  according  to  the 
extent  of  aeeommodation. 

L.  iiNCEt^. — A  dwarf  compact  plant,  forming  stout  pscndo- 
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bnllis,  and  hanog  anriaeeons  bright  dark  green  leaves.  The 
spike  is  from  1  to  '2  feet  long,  bearing  fine  richly -coloured 
flowers,  the  eepals  and  petals  of  which  are  lott  rosy  lilac, 
with  a  deep  porpla  lip.  They  are  produced  in  midwinter,  and 
last  a  long  time  in  full  beanty.  Very  little  water  will  lufHce 
to  keep  it  in  a  healthy  condition  when  not  growing.  Native 
of  Meiico. 

Ii.  uiOPB  Dawsokuna. — An  extremely  rare  and  very  beau- 
tiful variety  of  the  preceding,  which  it  resembles  in  general 
habit  of  growth.  It  differs  in  the  colour  of  its  flowere  con- 
siderably, however,  inasmuch  as  the  sepals  and  petals  ore  pnre 
white,  whilst  the  lip  is  white  and  very  deep  purple.  It  was 
introduced  from  the  province  of  Jnqnila  in  Maiico. 


L.  iLBmA.— This  is  a  lovelyplant  for  growing  upon  a  bloek  or 
in  a  small  basket.  The  psendobalbe  are  small,  and  the  leaves 
thick  and  leathery.  Flowers  produced  during  midwinter ; 
sepals  and  petals  tinged  with  rose,  lip  pink,  streaked  along  the 
centre  with  yellow.  My  eiperienee  with  this  plant  goes  to 
prove  that  it  does  not  like  diying-off.   It  is  a  native  of  Oaiaca. 

L.  \DTDMNALis. — Another  beautiful  Meiicsn  species  ol  dwarf 
compact  growth.  It  blooms  during  Januaiy  end  Febmaty, 
and  lasts  a  considerable  time  in  full  beauty.  The  flowers  are 
produced  several  on  each  spike ;  sepals  and  ptals  soft  pnrple, 
the  hp  bright  rose  and  white,  stained  with  yellow  in  the 
centre.    This  plant  requires  good  exposure  to  enn  and  light. 

— EXPEBTO  Ceedi. 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS, 

ZimiocvLCAB  BoiVTKii.     Nat.  ord.,  Aroides.    Linn.,  Mon- 

ceda  Octandria. — Native   of  African  western  coast  opposite 

Zanitibar.     Spathe  yellowish  green;  spodii  densely  covered 

with  hexagonal  yellow  flowers.— (Boe.  Maji.,  6026.) 

Sbddh  habtphtllum  rar.  oLAMnnLirEBUM.  Nat.  ord.,  €raa- 
Rnlaceie.  Linn,,  Decandria  Pentagynia. — Flowers  white  with 
crimson  tips.  "  A  very  tree-growing  variety  of  Sedum  daaj- 
phjlltun,  well  adapted  on  this  account,  and  from  its  glaucous 
foliage,  for  rockwork  cultivation.  It  is  a  native  of  dry  looks  and 
banks  in  Spain,  extending  thenoe  to  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  Ca- 
labria, Bsoending  in  the  former  conntiy  to  7000  feet  elevation 
on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  also  occurring  in  North  Africa  from 
tbe-Atlas  to  the  BUdah  province  of  Algeria,  and  thronghont 
the  monntainons  regions  of  Morocco."— (7iiil.,  G037.) 

Fbeycihetia  BurKsn.  Nat.  ord.,  Pandauaccie.  Linn.,  Di- 
(eoia  Polyaudria. — Bracts  of  the  male  plant  are  white,  and  of 
tlie  female  pale  pink.  "  A  well-known  New  Zealand  plant,  the 
Kie  Kie  of  the  natives  (aeeording  to  Mr.  Mantell),  whose  flesh;  | 
bracts,  called  Tawhara,  are  greedily  eaten  b;  them,  and  also  , 
made  by  the  colonists  into  a  very  Inscious  jelly  tasting  like  i 


FLOWERS,  AND  FRUITS. 

Strawberries.  In  reference  to  this,  the  late  Dr.  Sinclair  in- 
formed me  that  this  food  was  so  highly  prized  by  the  natives, 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  island  the  forests  where  the  plant 
abounds  are  tabooed  till  the  bracts  are  ready  for  eating,  when 
.the  membeis  of  the  tribe  to  whom  the  forest  belongs,  at  a 
given  signal  rush  into  the  woods  and  satiate  themselves  with 
the  lasoions  food."-(I6id.,  6028.) 

OnoNTOOLOBSuii  rHipnciJNS.  Nat  ord.,  Orohidao«».  Linn., 
Gpiandria  Monandria.— Petals  yellow  and  brown  blotched; 
lipwbitaand  pink  blotched.  Native  of  Peru.  "Discovered 
'bj  Warsewiez  in  about  1849,  and  described  by  H.  Reichenbaoh 
in  the  work  quoted  above,  where  it  is  compared  with  0.  rigi- 
dam,  Lindl.,  a  apeoifls  difiering  in  the  long  claw  of  the  lip  and 
in  other  respects.  It  was  flowered  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  Jsnn- 
ary  of  the  present  year,  and  for  brilliancy  of  eolour  and  size 
of  flower  is  certainly  a  magnificent  species."— (I6irf.,  6030.) 

CHAM.EiicikKA  Tti-ejiloti.  Sal.  ord.,  Palmaceif,  Linn., 
Ditecia  Hexandria.— Native  of  Eastern  Meiioo.  Spodix  has 
twent;  or  thirty  long  pendulous  branches  densely  clothed  with 
bright  yellow  flowers.      "  A  very  gracefol  Palm,  introdaced 
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from  Mexico  by  Wendland  of  HerrenhanBen,  Hanover,  to 
whom  the  Royal  Gardens  are  indebted  for  the  specimen  here 
fignred,  which  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1860,  and  has 
done  so  repeatedly  since.*' — {Ibid,,  6030.) 

Gbocxjs  Olitisbi.  Nat,  ord,,  IridaoeflB.  Linn,,  Triandria 
Monogynia. — ^Native  of  Greeoe ;  qxiite  hardy ;  flowers  orange. 
— (/fcid.,  6031.) 

Gladiolus,  Alice  Wilson. — **  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
varieties  of  Gladiolus  which  has  yet  appeared.  It  is,  in  fact, 
more  like  a  LUy  than  an  Irid.  It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Standish  <fe  Co.,  of  Ascot,  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  1871,  being  one  of  a  batch  of  hybrids 
which  owed  their  origin  to  the  admixture  of  G.  brenchleyensis 
and  G.  cmentns.  Though  comparatiyely  small-flowered,  it  is 
a  very  pleasing  novelty,  the  white  centre  and  marginid  colour- 
ation of  rosy  carmine,  with  little  of  the  ordinary  flame-like 
marking  on  the  lower  perianth  segments,  rendering  the  LUy- 
like  illusion  all  the  more  striking.  We  believe  it  is  not  yet  in 
commerce,  but  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  offered  in  due  course  by 
the  fortunate  raisers,  Messrs.  Standish  A  Co." — (Florist  and 
Pomologist,  8  s.,  vi.,  73.) 


CARRIAGE  AND  OTpER  ROADS  AND  DRIVES. 

No.  2. 

PBEsninKo  that  the  intended  line  of  road  has  been  formed 
with  the  proper  inclines  and  levels,  as  well  as  of  the  suitable 
width,  our  next  duty  is  to  ascertain  if  any  part  of  it  requires 
draining.  In  general  an  embankment  requires  no  artificial 
drainage,  but  on  level  portions  or  those  in  a  cutting  there  is 
often  superfluous  water  which  must  be  carried  off  by  drains 
formed  as  wanted.  As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  put  in  a  dxtdn-pipe 
along  each  side  of  a  cutting  at  a  short  way  from  the  base 
where  the  cutting  begins,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  fall  one 
way  or  the  other.  If  the  ground  is  spongy  or  highly  charged 
with  water,  a  drain  up  the  middle  may  also  be  necessary,  or  a 
cross  one  now  and  then.  These  drains  may  be  ordmary  pipes, 
and  need  not  be  more  than  2^  feet  deep,  except  under  peculiar 
circumstances ;  but  I  would  advise  their  being  entirely  covered 
with  stones  up  to  the  surface,  as  it  is  essential  that  the  water 
should  get  easily  away,  or  if  stones  are  scarce,  brushwood  may 
be  used,  with  stones  at  the  top,  the  object  being  to  carry-off 
the  water  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  the  bed  of  the  road  should 
pass  over  a  morass  where  there  is  an  excess  of  water  it  would 
be  well  to  insure  thorough  drainage  before  proceeding  further, 
for  not  more  than  half  the  material  is  wanted  for  a  perfectly 
dry  road  than  for  a  wet  one.  Further,  it  is  always  necessary 
to  make  provision  in  these  soft  places  to  prevent  the  stones 
being  swidlowed  up  in  the  soft  ground  by  covering  it  with 
gone,  heath,  faggot  wood,  or  something  of  tiie  kind  before 
putting  on  the  stones,  as  by  so  doing  a  sort  of  bottom  is  pre- 
pared which  will  carry  any  reasonable  weight  of  stone  without 
giving  way.  On  stiff  clayey  ground  it  is  not  bad  practice  to 
run  a  drain  along  the  centre,  and  if  a  slight  excavation  has 
been  made  to  receive  the  stones,  in  a  narrow  road  it  is  well  to 
let  the  excavation  fall  each  way  to  the  middle  where  the  drain 
is,  and  if  the  ground  is  hard  and  smooth  so  much  the  better ; 
the  drain  ought  also  in  this  case  to  be  filled  up  with  stones,  so 
as  quickly  to  discharge  the  water.  I  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  made  a  carriage  road  on  this  plan,  and  I  once  formed 
a  courtyard  into  a  series  of  ridges  and  furrows  of  some  6  or 
8  feet  in  width,  in  the  furrows  of  which  drains  were  laid,  and 
the  whole  was  covered  wiUi  stones,  and  the  road  formed  in 
the  usual  way. 

Assuming  that  the  bed  of  the  road  is  ready  for  further  ope- 
rations, where  practicable  the  first  layer  of  stones  should  be 
put  on  in  summer  or  when  the  ground  is  dry,  so  as  not  to 
knead  any  of  them  into  the  soft  ground ;  but  as  this  cannot 
always  be  done,  it  would  be  well  not  to  cart  over  the  soft  ground, 
but  to  carry  the  materials  over  the  stones  already  laid  on,  and, 
if  possible,  not  to  allow  the  wheels  to  cut  through  into  the 
soft  ground ;  broad-wheeled  carts  ought  therefore  to  be  used, 
and  with  proper  care  the  operation  maybe  performed  tolerably 
well.  The  custom  of  late  years  has  been  to  use  only  small 
stones  both  at  the  bottom  and  top,  bet  our  grandfathers  put 
large  stones  at  the  bottom,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  any  hfum 
would  result  from  adopting  a  similar  course  now.  Many  years 
ago  I  saw  one  of  the  firmest  of  roads  made  on  a  piece  of  stiff 
land  in  a  town  hy  roughly  pitching  the  ground  first  with  a  kind 
of  soft  stone  laid  on  edge,  and  with  their  points  aU  upwards. 
None  of  these  stones,  however,  were  more  than  about  10  inches 
in  depth,  and  when  placed  as  described  had  a  very  curious 


appearance,  they  being  mostly  flat  ones ;  but  their  points  were 
just  tiie  things  to  receive  the  hard  stones  between  and  amongst 
them,  and  an  excellent  road  was  thus  formed.  The  uneven 
bottom  of  soft  stones  allowed  the  top  to  adhere  to  tiiem,  and 
at  the  same  time  drainage  was  secured. 

Of  the  many  kinds  of  stones  used  for  road-making  it  is 
almost  useless  to  offer  an  opinion,  as  ciroumstanees  generally 
determine  which  must  be  used.  The  qualities  required  would 
seem  to  be  hardness  and  porosity.  Limestone  of  the  ordinary 
kind  has  the  first  of  these  qualities  but  not  the  second.  Ghranite 
may  be  better,  perhaps;  certainly  it  is  better  than  flints, 
unless  a  portion  of  the  latter  are  unbroken.  In  many  places 
a  hard  kmd  of  stone  is  found  on  the  surface  of  tillage  land, 
which  makes  veiy  good  roads ;  and  the  Scotch  whinstone  is 
also  good,  though  not  better  than  the  brown  stone  found  on 
the  Malvern  Hills.  Gravels  of  various  qualities  are  also  often 
employed  in  road-making,  and  an  oolitic  limestone  is  also  good 
in  its  way.  One  of  the  best  Idnds  of  road  stone  I  have  used 
is  obtained  near  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent.  It  is  a  hard  dark  brown 
stone,  evidentiy  of  the  water-formation  kind,  for  it  splits 
with  great  freedom,  and  when  laid  on  edge  makes  a  hard 
durable  pavement ;  it  is,  therefore,  transported  to  London  to 
pave  stables,  <fec.  This  stone,  in  addition  to  hardness,  is  also 
porous,  so  that  the  water  stands  but  a  short  time  in  such 
numerous  places  as  are  sure  to  be  found  on  all  roads;  and 
other  qualifications  are  the  darkness  of  its  colour,  and  its  pro : 
ducing  in  dry  summer  weather  but  a  small  quantity  of  dust 
that  is  moved  by  the  wind.  I  may  here  remark  that  a  white 
chalky  road  is  exceedingly  painful  to  look  upon  in  diy  sunny 
weather,  and  if  such  a  material  can  be  avoided  all  the  better. 
The  quantity  of  stone  used  at  first  ought  not  to  be  less  thui 
sufficient,  when  consolidated,  to  give  a  clear  thickness  of 
6  inches ;  less  than  this  is  not  always  good  economy,  for  if 
the  road  out  through  at  any  place  there  is  always  a  loss  in 
repair ;  more,  very  often,  than  would  make  up  the  difference. 

Of  late  years  much  has  been  said  against  a  road  being  higher 
in  the  centre  than  at  the  sides,  but  it  is  certainly  ^tter  to 
have  such  a  curve  than  the  reverse,  and  in  all  cases  I  would 
advise  a  littie  rise,  even  in  the  narrowest  path,  for  the  traffic 
is  always  there,  and  if  not  made  a  littie  hi^er  the  centre 
would  soon  get  lower  than  the  sides,  but  the  rise  in  all  oases 
ought  only  to  be  just  sufficient  to  throw  the  water  to  the  sides. 
As  most  private  roads  are  narrow  it  will  not  be  neoessary  to 
make  a  rise  of  more  than  2  or  8  inches,  which  wiU  be  ample  to 
throw  off  the  water,  at  the  same  time  let  there  be  dear  outiets 
at  the  edges,  and  sufficientiy  numerous  to  meet  all  purposes. 
In  cases  where  a  carriage  road  has  to  pass  through  a  park  on 
level  ground,  or  nearly  so,  a  grating  here  and  there  at  the  sides 
will  be  of  service  in  carrying  off  the  flood  water,  such  gratings 
to  communicate  with  the  permanent  drain,  but  not  directly, 
otherwise  there  may  be  danger  of  the  latter  being  filled-up 
with  sand.  A  sort  of  dry  well  for  the  water  to  fall  into  and 
deposit  the  sand  it  carries  with  it  is  useful,  the  top  portion 
only  floating  away.  I  find  these  wells  veiy  useful  by  the  sides 
of  walks  on  hilly  ground,  and  frequentiy  a  cartioad  or  more  of 
gravel  and  sand  is  taken  out  of  one  when  it  is  cleared  out. 

Where  roads  are  fenced-in  on  each  side,  it  is  always  best  to 
have  the  centre,  or,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  stoned  part  of 
the  road,  higher  than  the  edges — in  fact,  it  may  ba  said  there 
are  no 'edges  to  such  roads ;  but  in  ornamental  carriage  roads 
a  margin  of  some  kind  is  necessary,  and  -in  passing  through  a 
park  the  turf  edging  is  usually  kept  neaiby  b^ing  cut  occasion- 
ally, and  as  a  consequence  it  must  be  a  trifle  higher  than  the 
edge  of  tlie  road  that  adjoins  it.  Let  this  elevation,  however, 
be  as  small  and  as  uniform  as  possible.  Sometimes  «  carriage 
road  has  to  pass  through  a  thicket  of  trees  where  it  is  hopeless 
to  look  for  turf ;  in  this  case  something  else  ought  to  be  sub- 
stituted to  define  a  margin,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
better  than  a  line  of  flat-topped  paving  stones  of  uniform 
widtii  set  in  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  road.  These  stones 
are  not  in  the  least  in  the  way,  while  by  their  presence  they 
indicate  the  boundaries  in  a  pleasing  manner  if  they  are 
properly  laid;  and,  generally  speaking,  gardeners  are  better 
hands  at  that  job  than  mechanics,  for  I  have  seen  the  latter 
make  veiy  unsatisfactoiy  work  in  setting  the  kerb  stones  for 
the  footpath  by  the  sides  of  a  turnpike  road,  and  the  same 
very  often  in  a  wall  in  a  similar  position,  and  the  eye  easily 
detects  and  is  offended  by  any  defect  in  such  places.  Some- 
times a  paved  channel  is  also  necessary  as  a  margin,  in  which 
case  the  same  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  agreeable 
curves  and  inclines.  Bricks  let  into  the  ground  diagonally,  as 
I  have  on  former  occasions  described,  answer  well  for  walks  in 
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such  places,  and  even  as  a  margin  for  grass  verges,  bat  under- 
neath trees  in  places  likely  to  be  veiy  dark  on  winter  nights, 
everything  ought  to  be  as  smooth  and  plain  as  possible. 

Of  good  examples  of  carriage  drives  approaching  the  man- 
sions, which  form  such  important  features  in  our  country,  the 
greater  portion  of  them  pass  through  a  park,  and  veiy  often 
the  entrance-gate  is  so  placed  as  to  give  a  more  extended  drive 
through  this  part  of  the  journey  than  a  direct  line  would  seem 
to  require.  This  is  all  very  proper,  more  especially  when  a 
good  view  of  the  mansion  or  some  of  its  appendages  is  brought 
before  one  by  the  way.  One  of  the  drives  through  the  park  to 
Ghatsworth  affords  a  good  example  of  this,  but  I  believe  it  is 
not  that  usually  taken  by  company  approaching  from  Bowsley. 
The  overhanging  precipices  and  tumbling  streams  of  water, 
with  Fern,  Heath,  and  Scotch  Fir  plantations  which  line  the 
road  ascending  to  Alton  Towers,  present  features  of  a  widely 
different  character,  the  narrow  valley  of  the  (Jhumet  being  on 
one  side,  with  the  steep  and  rocky  rising  ground  on  the  other ; 
in  fact,  the  road  has  been  carved  out  of  the  hillside,  and  is  on 
an  easy  gradient.  Differing  from  either  of  the  above  is  the 
approach  to  Gibside,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  the  carriage- 
drive,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  passing  through  a  wood  of 
Oak  and  Beech,  the  ground  much  undulated ;  but  great  judg- 
ment has  been  shown  in  forming  the  carriage  road,  which  is 
of  ample  width,  and  mostly  in  agreeable  and  easy  curves. 
There  is  one  place  where  there  is  a  straight  incline,  and  at  the 
bottom  a  large  sheet  of  water,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which, 
on  a  little  elevation,  is  a  classic  building  of  goodly  proportion. 
This  the  traveller  might  be  led  to  believe  was  &e  mansion ; 
but  how  is  he  to  get  there  for  the  water  ?  for  ^e  high  trees 
on  each  side  conceal  the  turning  the  road  takes  to  one  side, 
and  further,  the  building  he  sees  before  him  is  not  the  man- 
sion, but  one  of  its  appendages,  called  the  Banquetting-house, 
some  considerable  distance  from  the  residence.  The  piece  of 
water  he  sees  before  him  is  circular,  and  when  he  comes  to  it 
his  road  curves  to  one  side  of  it,  while  at  another  side,  at  right 
angles  to  that  on  which  he  has  been  coming  another  set  of  build- 
ings faces  the  sheet  of  water,  with  a  spacious  lawn  in  front. 
These  are  the  stables  and  offices,  the  entrance  to  which  is  on 
the  opposite  side.  These  and  other  features  seen  on  the 
way  give  a  noble  impression  of  the  place  before  one  reaches 
the  main  residence.  In  addition,  the  carriage  road  crosses  the 
noblest  terrace  walk  I  know — the  precise  length  I  cannot  at 
present  remember,  but  I  believe  the  level  part  of  it  is  more 
than  8  acres,  having  a  chapel  with  a  Grecian  portico  at  one  end. 
The  other  end,  after  descending  by  a  succession  of  slopes  and 
landings  into  a  sort  of  valley,  rises  again  to  a  hill  of  some 
elevation,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  pillar  150  feet  high,  of 
which  the  base  is  hidden  from  view  by  the  surrounding  trees. 

Straight  avenues  are  met  with  frequently,  and  where  of 
ample  width  cannot  well  be  found  fault  with.  Others,  as 
Lambton  Castle  in  the  same  county,  have  a  noble  river  in  front 
of  the  fortress-like  residence,  and  the  visitor  has  to  pass  along 
its  sides  for  some  distance,  with  overhanging  woods  on  one 
hand  and  the  noble  mansion  on  the  other,  until  he  meets  a 
bridge,  and  finds  a  carriage  road  with  an  easy  aEoent.  The 
drives  through  parks  not  offering  much  undulation,  are  some- 
times agreeably  diversified  with  water  and  other  scenery.  The 
drive  to  The  Mote,  the  seat  of  Lord  Bomney,  near  Maidstone, 
passes  a  large  sheet  of  water,  and  one  of  tiie  greatest  decep- 
tions I  have  experienced  in  matters  of  that  kmd  was  on  ap- 
proaching Belvoir  Castle,  which  is  situated  on  an  isolated  hill 
of  some  elevation  in  a  comparatively  flat  district ;  there  the 
carriage-drive  approaches  a  line  of  trees  at  right  angles  to  the 
road,  and  underneath  their  bottom  boughs  the  distant  horizon 
has  all  the  appearance  of  water,  whereas  it  is  only  the  atmo- 
sphere. Further  on  the  road  passes  over  a  large  sheet  of 
ornamental  water,  just  at  the  spot  where  it  is  divided  into  an 
upper  and  lower  lake  by  the  necessary  waterfall. 

Carriage-drives  are  also  sometimes  so  judiciously  planned  as 
to  give  an  excellent  view  of  the  distant  country.  Of  this  latter 
class  is  that  leading  to  the  Denbies,  near  Dorking,  where,  as 
the  mansion  is  very  high,  the  road  has  to'wind  round  the  hill, 
of  course  commanding  the  valley  below  the  whole  distance. 
Drives  through  rich  meadow  land  are  also  frequent,  with  now 
and  then  a  stream  of  water  to  pass,  while  noble  avenues  are 
often  seen.  One  approaching  Hatfield  Palace  is  of  good  pro- 
portions, while  others  have  a  more  romantic  character.  Naked 
rock,  with  Heath  in  one  place  and  sombre  Pine  woods  on 
the  other,  not  unfrequently  lead  to  some  of  the  noblest  man- 
sions in  the  land ;  and  as  variety  gives  interest  to  a  place,  it 
behoves  the  designer  of  a  new  drive  for  pleasure  purposes,  or 


of  a  carriage  road  for  utility,  to  x>mit  nothing  that  is  interest- 
ing to  see  on  the  way ;  and  be  the  object  a  deep  valley,  a  high 
hill,  flourishing  woods,  or  rich  meadows,  let  all  be  seen  in 
turn,  and  if  peeps  can  be  obtained  of  a  distant  church,  fancy 
cottage,  or  even  a  windmill,  let  it  be  seen.  Water  in  all  its 
forms  is  acceptable,  more  especially  in  inland  places. 

The  ponderous  stone-crushing  steam-engines  that  are  often 
met  with  consolidating  the  newly-laid-on  stones  in  towns  or 
their  suburbs  seem  to  do  their  work  admirably,  making  a 
smooth  firm  road  at  once,  pressing  the  newly-laid-on  broken 
stones  into  a  smooth  surface  before  the  angles  of  the  stones 
are  wom-off  by  the  narrow  wheels  now  so  commonly  in  use ; 
but  I  beheve  that,  like  many  other  improvements,  they  are 
not  without  some  drawbacks,  for  the  road  is  less  pervious  to 
moisture  i^ter  they  have  operated  upon  it  than  it  is  when  the 
stones  are  worked-in  by  the  wheels  of  vehicles. 

I  might  further  enlGu*ge  on  the  character  of  the  stones  used 
on  roads,  gravel  of  various  kinds  being  often  used,  and  some 
fine  gravel  thrown  on  the  top  of  the  broken  stones  might  be  of 
service.  Much  also  depends  on  the  way  the  stones  are  broken. 
In  general  they  are  not  broken  so  small  now  as  they  were 
twenty-five  years  ago  for  the  highways,  but  they  cannot  well 
be  too  small  for  private  roa^  where  the  traffic  is  limited. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  say  something  about  the  width 
of  a  private  carriage  road.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  a  wide 
road  unless  it  is  really  wanted,  especially  if  it  passes  through 
a  meadow,  for  weeds  are  sure  to  make  their  appearance  and  be 
a  source  of  annoyance.  Certainly  a  wide  road  has  a  noble 
appearance,  and  I  have  known  one  16  feet  in  width  and  up- 
wards, but  in  most  cas^s  12  feet  may  do,  but  under  trees  it  is 
better  to  be  wider,  as  there  is  some  uncertainty  there  in  the 
dark.  Generally  speaking  a  road  that  is  much  wider  than  is 
necessary  has  a  disorderly  edging,  or  it  is  costly  to  keep  in 
order,  more  so  in  keeping  weeds  under  than  in  repairing  the 
wear  with  fresh  metal.  It  is  also  good  practice,  where  a 
carriage  road  is  also  used  for  common  purposes,  to  insist  on 
aU  carts  and  waggons  using  the  sides  as  well  as  the  centre, 
and  some  regulation  in  this  respect,  without  involving  any 
severe  restrictions  on  anyone,  is  the  means  of  very  much 
improving  the  roads ;  and  worn  pathways  on  the  turf  edgings 
ought  to  be  prevented. — J.  Bobsok. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Mb.  J.  B.  Ha2{nay,  a  favourably  known  analytical  chemist, 
thinking  that  some  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  cause  of  this 
scourge  of  the  Potato,  analysed  sound,  much  diseased,  and 
slightly  diseased  specimens  of  the  same  variety  of  the  Potato. 
We  need  not  enter  into  the  specific  details  of  the  analyses,  but 
we  fully  concur  in  his  deductions  from  them,  which  are  as 
follows : — 

"  From  these  analyses  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of 
potassium,  chlorine,  and  sulphuric  acid  increase  in  the  diseased 
root,  whereas  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  decreases. 

"  I  noticed  on  burning  the  Potatoes  that  in  good  roots  it 
was  very  difficult  to  oxidise  all  the  carbon ;  in  fact,  the  ash 
obtained  was  always  of  a  very  dark  grey  colour.  In  diseased 
Potatoes,  however,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  bum  all  the 
carbon,  leaving  the  ash  of  a  greyish  white  colour.  This  seems 
to  show  that  in  good  Potatoes  the  mineral  constituentB  are 
more  intimately  combined  with  the  carbon  compounds  than  in 
diseased  roots,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  disease  seems  to  be 
a  constitutional  decay.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in 
support  of  this  view,  and,  moreover,  most  of  the  practical 
farmers  with  whom  I  have  conferred  on  this  subject  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  similar  in  nature  to  fever  or  any  infectious 
disease  which  infects  animals.  They  have  found  that  fields 
of  Potatoes  growing  perfectly  healthy  have,  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day,  been  infected  witii  disease  by  a  mere  change  of  wind, 
and  almost  inmsriably  when  that  change  is  to  the  east ;  even  a 
hot  sultry  day  will  sometimes  bring  on  the  disease.  It  always 
appears  on  the  leaves  first,  and  the  roots  sometimes  show  no 
signs  of  disease  for  three  weeks  after  the  leaves  are  infected. 
On  examining  a  number  of  specimens  by  the  microscope,  I  find 
that  on  the  appearance  of  disease' the  starch  granules  gradually 
diminish  in  size  and  number  tUl,  in  the  very  badly  diseased 
parts,  only  a  confused  mass  of  fibre  remains.  In  the  good 
Potatoes  the  starch  granules  were  very  full  and  well  developed, 
whereas  in  the  diseased  roots  they  were  very  small  and  meagre. 
This  also  points  to  a  constitutional  decay. 

**  Most  farmers  tell  me  that  Potatoes  grown  in  dark  mossy  soil 
are  much  less  liable  to  disease  than  those  grown  in  a  clay  soil, 
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and,  eyen  when  the  mossy  soil  is  wet  and  not  drained,  the 
roots  grown  there  are  almost  invariably  better  than  in  a  day 
soil.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  average  temperature  of  the 
soil  in  which  the  roots  grow  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
health  of  the  plant,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  darker  the 
colour  of  the  soil  the  higher  is  the  average  annual  tempera- 
ture. 

'*It  maybe  worthy  of  remark  that  some  farmers  strongly 
recommend  the  use  of  soot  as  a  preventive  of  disease :  and,  as 
the  chief  property  of  soot  is  to  absorb  all  the  sun's  radiant 
heat,  while  it  is  the  only  substance  which  diffuses  or  reflects 
none,  this  afiFords  a  further  argument  in  support  of  the  idea 
that  heat  applied  to  the  root  strengthens  the  plant.  The 
disease  seems  to  be  to  the  Potato  what  fever  or  cholera  is 
to  man,  and  is  caused  by  the  same  conditions — ^namely,  an 
east  wind  and  sultry  weather.  The  difference  in  the  mineral 
constituents  seems  to  have  little  connection  with  the  disease, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  proper  manure  and  good  soil 
may  strengthen  a  plant,  so  that  when  the  withering  winds  do 
come,  it  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  disease.  The 
mineral  constituents  seem  to  vary  with  the  soil  aud  locality ; 
iu  fact,  one  farmer,  who  had  a  field  running  down  to  the  sea- 
shore, informed  me  that  the  Potatoes  close  to  the  shore  had  a 
large  proportion  of  their  potash  replaced  by  soda.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  the  Potato  disease  is  a  problem  for  the  naturalist 
or  the  physiologist  rather  than  the  chemist." — {English  Me- 
chanic.) 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

As  soon  as  the  seed  leaves  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  appear, 
sprinkle  soot  or  wood  ashes  over  them,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  attacks  of  insects.  It  should  be  frequently  re- 
peated until  the  plants  are  an  inch  or  two  high.  Eepot  the 
plants  of  the  larger  varieties  of  Capsicums  intended  for  turning 
out  next  month ;  harden  them  off  when  they  have  taken  fresh 
root-hold.  The  small  sort,  commonly  called  Chilies,  should  also 
be  potted  in  rich  soil  as  they  require  it,  and  be  kept  in  a  stove 
or  forcing  house.  The  frames  may  be  removed  from  the  early- 
sown  CarrotSf  if  required  for  other  purposes;  thin  and  water 
as  may  appear  necessarv.  Some  of  the  earliest  sowing  of 
Celery  that  has  been  pricked  into  boxes  may  now  be  planted  in 
a  frame ;  no  artificial  neat  is  required,  but  the  light  must  remain 
on  in  cold  wet  weather.  Prick  out  the  successional  sowings. 
Constant  attention  must  be  paid  to  stopping  and  giving  air  to 
Cucumbers ;  to  neglect  either  the  one  or  the  other  wiU  soon 
reduce  the  plants  to  a  worthless  state.  Add  fresh  dung  to  the 
linings  and  fork  them  up  frequently,  which  will  preserve  a 
moderate  heat  in  the  beds  for  some  time,  and  will  render  a  large 
quantity  of  fresh  dung  unnecessary  at  any  one  time.  Make  a 
sowing  of  Kidney  Beans  on  a  south  border  for  the  first  general 
crop.  Forward  the  spring-sown  Lettuce  plants  where  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  autumn-sown  ones ;  water  them  in  drv  weather, 
and  keep  tne  soil  about  them  loosened.  Sow  seed  of  the  Black- 
seeded  Bath  Cos  and  Paris  Cos.  Thin  the  autumn-sown  Onions. 
The  plants  drawn  out  may  be  replanted  into  beds  as  before  re- 
commended ;  after  they  are  thinned  to  regular  distuices,  loosen 
the  soil  between  them  with  a  small  swan-necked  hoe.  Earth- 
up  and  stick  the  advancing  crops  of  Peas,  Before  earthing-up 
use  soot  for  the  purposes  we  have  before  recommended.  Make 
a  sowing  of  the  Turnip-rooted  kinds  of  BadisJies,  water  those  in 
frames  when  dry,  which  preserves  their  tender  and  mild  quali- 
ties. Ehubarb  seed  should  now  be  sown  to  produce  roots  for 
forcing. 

FBUIT  OABDEN. 

If  the  present  weather  continues  it  will  be  advisable  to  water 
those  trees  against  walls  where  there  is  a  steep  sloping  border, 
as  if  the  roots  become  too  dry  the  blossoms  will  not  set  well. 
Previously  to  watering  fork  over  the  borderi  repeating  the 
operation  at  short  intervals  in  warm  days  until  it  becomes 
necessary  to  mulch  the  border,  or  in  cold  late  situations  to  cover 
part  of  it  next  the  wall  with  tiles  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
more  heat  to  be  radiated  against  the  trees,  so  as  to  forward  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit  and  young  wood.  Proceed  with  disbudding 
Peaches,  &c.,  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  from  the 
summer  management,  and  not  &om  any  treatment  you  can  give 
in  winter  or  spring,  that  you  can  assure  healthy  fruitful  trees. 

FLOWZB  QABD£N. 

Where  a  large  stock  of  dwarf  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  is 
required  for  flower-garden  purposes  in  the  autumn,  the  old 
stools  or  plants  must  be  planted-out  in  rich  soil  at  about  4  feet 
apart,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  their  being  layered  in  August. 
Old  plants  planted  now  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  in  very  rich  soil 
will  cover  a  wall  6  or  8  feet  high  by  the  autumn,  and  if  properly 
trained  will  flower  splendidly.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  more 
interesting  in  the  dull  months  of  November  and  December  than 


a  well-covered  wall  of  these  fine  plants.  The  cold  weather  we 
are  now  experiencing  renders  the  management  of  bedding-out 
plants  somewhat  difficult;  it  is  dangerous,  without  great  caution, 
to  risk  even  the  hardier  kinds  from  under  the  protection  of 
glass.  All  that  can  safely  be  done  until  the  weather  becomes 
warmer,  in  the  wa^r  of  hardening  stock  preparatory  to  its  bein^ 
planted  out,  is  to  give  as  much  air  as  circumstances  will  admit 
without  injuring  the  plants,  and  to  place  Calceolarias  and  the 
strongest  verbenas  in  turf -pits,  where  they  can  be  securelv  pro- 
tected at  night  and  sheltered  from  drying  winds.  Such  subjects 
when  removed  to  cold  pits  should  be  planted  out  in  light  soil, 
which  will  save  trouble  m  watering,  and  be  much  better  for  the 
plants  than  keeping  them  confined  m  small  pots.  Tender  annuals 
that  have  been  raised  in  heat  should  be  pncked  out  in  li^ht  soil 
under  glass,  in  order  to  get  them  strong  before  planting-oal 
time.  If  not  already  done,  hardy  annuals  should  be  sown  after 
the  first  shower,  and  do  not  forget  plenty  of  Mignonette  and 
Stocks,  the  fragrance  of  which  will  always  render  them  f&- 
vourites.  The  ifollowing  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  selection 
of  moderately  tall  biennials  and  perennials — Alyssum  saxatile, 
Amphicome  arguta ;  Aquilegia  fotmosa,  glandulosa,  grandiflors, 
sibirioa,  speciosa,  arctica,  and  canadensis ;  Calliopsis  AtkinBouii; 
Campanula  carpatica,  carpatica  alba,  persicifolia,  pyramidalis, 
pvramidalis  alba,  Medium  sJba,  and  Medium  flore-pleno ;  Del- 
phinium azureum,  chinense  elatum,  grandiflorum,  ^tom, 
speciosum;  Dianthus  hispanicus,  hispanus  splendens,  chmensis, 
and  plumarius ;  Digitalis,  new  spotted ;  Ecneveria  grandiflors, 
Ibens  Tenoreana,  Lupinus  arboreus,  elegans,  grandiflorus,  ^n- 
^  mosus,  polyphyllus,  and  polyphyllus  olbus ;  Lychnis  f ulgens  mid 
chalcedonica,  ^nothera  macrocarpa,  speciosa,  andtaraxacifolia; 
Pentetemon  campanulatum,  gentianoides,  coccineum,  and  speci- 
osum ;  PotentiUa  formosa  and  atrosanguinea,  Mackayuia  splen- 
dens, Hopwoodiana,  Stachys  speciosa,  Stenactis  speciosa,  and 
Polemonium  grandiflorum.  Most  of  these  will  bloom  the  season 
after  sowing,  but  many  of  them,  as  the  Campanulas,  Belphiniams, 
(Enotheras,  Pentstemons,  &c..  may  be  propagated  with  so  much 
facility  at  the  present  time  if  placed  under  a  hand-glass  on  a  warm 
border,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  wait  for  seedling  plants. 
Auriculas  should  be  removed  from  the  frames,  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  show  colour,  to  a  shady  and  sheltered  situation  and 
placed  under  hand-glasses,  which  if  sufficiently  large  to  cover 
nine  pots  will  be  found  most  convenient.  Tkio  glasses  should 
be  raised  from  the  ground  nearly  to  the  tops  of  me  pots.  This 
is  often  done  by  standing  them  on  pots,  but  the  neatest  way  and 
one  that  economises  space,  is  to  let  them  rest  up^on  two  thin 
pieces  of  wood  nailed  upon  the  tops  of  uprigh-ts  driven  into  the 
ground  to  the  required  height.  The  plants  should  be  shaded 
when  necessary,  and  very  carefully  kept  from  cold  and  wind, 
being  without  fail  amply  protected  at  mght  with  mats.  Tulips 
during  the  present  weather  will  also  require  careful  protec- 
tion, and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  afford  it  effectually  without 
drawing  them  too  much.  We  must,  therefore,  choose  the  least 
evil  for  the  time  being,  and  be  guided  by  circumstances,  taking 
care  to  uncover  them  at  every  favourable  opportuniinr.  Car- 
nations and  Piootees  should  be  placed  if  possible  in  a  sheltered 
spot  until  some  g[enial  change  in  the  weather  takes  place,  water- 
ing if  necessary  in  the  morning.  Heartsease  and  Pinks  need 
not  be  stirred  whilst  the  weather  remains  so  bleak. 

OBEZNHOUSE  AND  CONSEBVATOBY. 

While  cold  drying  winds  and  sunless  weather  prevail,  con- 
siderable attention  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  moist  healthy 
atmosphere  in  the  conservatory,  and  no  effort  to  secure  this 
should  be  spared,  for  it  is  needless  to  expect  flowers  to  last  in  a 
dry  warm  atmosphere.  In  giving  air  every  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  drying  currents,  opemng  the  top  ventilators  only  as 
long  as  these  will  suffice  to  prevent  too  hign  a  temperature,  and 
every  available  surface  of  bed  or  border  should  be  kept  constantly 
moist.  Give  attention  to  climbers  in  free  srowtn,  regnlating 
the  ^oung  wood  before  it  gets  entangled,  and  see  that  Harden- 
bergias,  &c.,  are  properly  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots.  At 
this  busy  season  there  is  great  danger  of  neglecting  the  winteir 
blooming  favourites,  such  as  Epacrises,  Daphnes,  &c.,  but  if 
these  are  to  be  had  in  anything  Uke  perfection  next  season  they 
must  be  properly  cared  for  now. 

STOVE. 

Bepot  Gloxinias  and  other  plants  of  herbaceous  habit  as 
often  as  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  until  they  are  potted  into 
the  size  they  are  to  flower  in.    All  such  plants  shomd  be  sup- 

Elied  with  as  much  nutriment  as  possible,  as,  unlike  many 
gneous  pl^ts,  their  flowers  will  be  more  or  less  numerous  and 
fine  according  to  the  nourishment  they  receive ;  indeed,  a  plant 
of  this  habit  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pot  in  which  it  was  first 
planted,  and  one  of  the  same  species  progressively  potted  and 
occasio|nally  watered  with  manure  water,  would  scarcely  be 
recognised  as  a  plant  of  the  same  name. 

PITS  AND  yBAMES. 

Qraf  t  and  inarch  Camellias,  keep  them  in  a  close  gentle  heat* 
Divide  and  pot  Lobelia  fulgens  preparatory  to  planting  in  beds. 
Pot-off  rooted  cuttings  of  Dahlias,  also  seedlings.  The  latter 
should  be  forwarded  as  much  an  possible  to  get  tbem  to  flower 
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early.  TIm  old  tabezs  of  common  aorto  which  are  not  required 
for  propagation  may  now  be  jplaoed  in  a  forcing  honse  of  any 
kind,  and  when  they  break  may  be  divided  and  planted  oat  as 
soon  as  all  danger  from  froet  ia  oyer.— W.  Ksamb. 


TO   0ORRE8PON DENTS. 

*,*  We  reqaest  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
oorreepondentc  of  the  "  Journal  of  Hortiooltore,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Ck>imtzy  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  labjeeted  to  nnjnstifiaUe  tronUe  and  expense.  AU 
oommnnioations  should  therefore  be  Addressed  $olely  to 
The  Editon  of  the  Journal  of  Horticuttwre,  dte,,  lll^FUet 
Street,  London,  B.C. 

We  also  reqaest  that  oozrespondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  oonyenientiy,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

NJB. — ^Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Ai>wwfM  (IT.  Shermtm),—'Wt  patUahad  Mr.  AIlMlirook'B  addxvn  on  p.  880. 

Touxo  Gabdcksbs  in  Kxw  Gabosiib  (G.  Ennit),— You.  had  bettar  writa 
to  Mr.  Smith,  Curator,  Bc^al  Botanic  Oudena,  Saw,  and  tall  him  joxa  objaeta 
wad  aak  for  information. 

ICzuww  OR  iu>8B8  (/.  A).— Doat  with  flowan  of  aolphnr,  glTa  liquid 
to  the  roota,  and  plantj  of  Tanttlatlon. 


PozHBBTTXA  PULCHXB&ocA  OuTTixofl  (An  Old  AuftacHfrtfT).!— Tha  eattlnga, 
aa  aoon  aa  atfook,  ahoold  ba  pottad-ofT  ain^,  and  kapt  in  a  hotbad  or  atora 
naar  the  glaaa,  naing  a  oompciat  of  two  parta  fltarooa  loam,  one  part  each  of 
aandjr  peat  and  leaf  wil,  with  a  free  adzniztnra  of  ailTor  aand,  and  aflordinff 
good  ttainaga.  If  dwarf  planta  are  wanted  thay  ahonld  be  atoppad  nntu 
JOly,  bat  not  afterwarda,  and  the  planta  from  the  onttinga  then  pat  in  will  be 
▼ory  dwarf.  Shift  in  Joly  into  the  flowering  pota,  whioh  for  onttinga  pnt  In 
thia  apring  need  not  be  mora  than  7  inohea  in  diameter.  Keep  near  the  glaaa, 
moderately  moiat,  and  weD  aired. 

DAMDSUOir  CuLTuxK  TOB  SixjoM  (/.  Jf.  A).— The  aaed  ahoold  be  aown 
early  in  May  in  light  xleh  aoil,  and  in  aa  open  aitnatkm,  in  drilla  9  inchea 
anairt,  thinning  the  planta  out  to  4  inehas  ajpart  in  the  linea,  and  keep  them 
etsar  of  weeda.  ByNoTember  the  roota  will  be  laroe  enon^  to  take  np. 
Store  them  in  sand  in  an  oathonae.  Thay  mey  be  mtzodnoed  at  weekly  or 
fortnightly  interrala  to  a  cellar  or  other  dark  plaoe,  where  there  la  a  tempe- 
rature of  66°  to  6(r,  planting  thun  in  aan^  aoil  and  keeping  them  moiat ;  or 
yon  mi^  ooTer  the  planta  with  pota,  enoloaiBg  the  orowna,  and  then  with 
utter,  80  aa  to  ezdude  the  Ught,  or  with  hot  dnng  if  yoa  wiah  to  haTa  the 
Dandelion  before  ApiiL  The  pota  will  hardly  be  available  for  Sea-kale  after 
having  been  used  for  blanching  the  Dandeliona,  and  9-incih  flower-pote  inverted 
will  anawer  aa  well  or  better.  The  beat  plan,  however,  ia  to  take  np  the  roota 
and  put  them  in  a  dark  plafoe  foe  blanohing,  of  which,  no  doubt,  aome  method 
will  auggeat  itself  to  you. 

FLmcBAOo  CAPEH8I8  Stoppino  (A  8ub8eriber).-~nM  flowara  being  pro- 
dueed  from  the  paints  of  the  shoots,  these  should  not  be  stopped,  but  ahonld  be 
trlaned-ln  or  left  at  their  ful}  length.  Any  attagi^ing  gvow&a  may  be  atoppad, 
80  aa  to  promote  a  more  oompaet  growth,  floinfining  atopping,  however,  to  the 
ippoaa  mmpant  growtha. 

AzAUtA  CuLTUBX  (Zdcai).— The  planta  that  heve  not  flowered  repot  at 
once,  and  those  th»t  are  flowering  repot  aa  soon  aa  the  flowering  la  over  in 
three  perta  sandy  peat  and  one  put  fltarooa  lig^t  loam,  with  e  alztn  of  ailver 
aand.  The  pots  should  be  2  inchea  larger  than  those  in  which  the  planta  are 
at  preaent.  Drain  the  pota  efficiently.  The  ahoota,  with  the  exception  of 
thoae  that  grow  irregularly,  ahoold  not  be  stopped,  but,  where  absolutely 
neeeaaary,  stop  them  when  th^  have  grown  4  or  6  inohea.  The  other  ahoota 
ahoold  be  left  at  their  full  length,  aa  txoim  their  pointa  the  flowara  are  pro- 
dneed.  The  planta  are  the  better  of  being  plaoed  in  greater  heat  after 
flowering  and  potting.  Keep  them  rather  cloae,  moiat,  and  shaded  untU  the 
growth  is  made,  then  expose  them  to  light  and  air,  keeping  them  in  a  oold  pit 
until  antumn. 

IiiEsiKB  HERBBTn  Flowshino  (C.  T.  H.).— We  have  had  it  finely  in 
flower  in  a  stove  at  thia  time  of  year,  having  graceful  mraya  of  white  inflo> 
leaoenee  over  a  foot  in  length.  The  plant  requiraa  to  be  of  good  Biae,and 
grown  in  a  eool  atove  or  warm  greennoaae.  Planta  4  feet  high  trained  aa 
pyramida  are  reaUy  beautiful  in  spring  whan  oovered  with  ailvery  spray.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  the  plant  seeding,  but  we  have  not  noticed  any.  It  ia  not 
in  the  nurs^fymen'a  aeed  lista,  and  ia  raised  so  freely  from  cuttings  that  seed* 
UngB  would  not  be  in  great  request.  Grow  a  few  planta  thia  year,  winter 
them  in  a  cool  stove,  and  ne:^  apring  th^  will  flower  flnely,  and  yon  may  in 
a  li|^t  aiiy  poaition  trj  them  fbr  aeed. 

DBBsaiNa  vo^  Lawn  (H.  W.,  TTorMtter).— Nitrate  of  aoda  la  a  good  draaa- 
Ing  for  a  lawn,  and  may  be  applied  in  a  liquid  form  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to 
twelve  gallona  of  water.  Thia  ia  a  auflioient  quantity  for  a  square  rod 
(80^  square  yards).  A  more  permanent  manure  would  be  to  drees  with  bone 
duet,  lOlba.  being  a  good  dreadng  for  80  square  yards.  It  ahould  be  applied 
now. 

HABiwoxB-roLiAOBD  Plakts  TOB  OooL  Gkbbkhoubb  {Mim  8,  QuilU).-~ 
We  pteaume  frost  ia  excluded,  and  yon  debar  ua  of  Feme,  Pahna,  and  Be- 
gonias, and  wiah  for  green-leaved  planta : — ^Aralia  Sieboldi,  OalUtria  eupreasi* 
f ormia,  Dracaena  auatealia,  Fiona  elaatiea,  laolepia  graeHia,  Oamanthna  iliei- 
foUns,  Phormiom  tenaz,  Phormium  Oookai,  Tueoa  aloifolia,  T.  fllamentoaa, 
and  Y.  filif era. 

Akbbia  QunfATA  PBOPAOAtiON  (H.  T,  JIf.).— It  ia  beat  propagated  in 
aparing  by  divlaion  of  the  roota,  adeoting  thoae  parta  that  have  ahoota  aa  wall 
aa  roo#k  It  may  also  be  propagated  by  euttuga  of  the  young  ahoota  when 
about  8  or  4  Inchea  looag,  tiOdng  them  off  doae  to  whence  they  proceed,  and 
with  a  sort  of  heeL  Insert  them  in  sand  over  aandy  loam  and  peat,  cover 
them  with  a  bell-glasa,  and  place  them  in  gentle  heat. 

HOBBHOUKD,  &c.  {J,  B,  B.).—Yoor  eommnnlcatlnB  ia  not  admiwrible. 


HTACI1ITR8    ATTSB    FLOWXBIlie    Iff   GLAaSBS— PBDCULA  JAPOXZCA  SUO 

GBBHZKATXva  (L.  U.  D.  G.).— Plant  the  Hyaointha  ont-dooia  now  in  • 
aheltered  aunny  border  of  light  aoil,  eovering  the  bnlba  an  ineb  with,  aolL 
Here  they  may  remain  until  the  laavea  turn  yellow,  and  may  then  be  taken 
np,  dried,  and  kept  In  a  cool  dry  place  until  October,  or  November,  when  thay 
may  be  planted  in  weU-drainad  aoU  about  9  inehee  deep,  and  they  will  flower 
the  following  apring.  They  are  not  worth  growing  In  glaaaea  a  aeoond  aeaaon. 
Primula  Japonlca  ased  ia  longer  in  germinating  than  the  varietSee  of  Ghineae 
Primroeea,  and  aometimea  the  aaeda  do  not  germinate  until  the  aecond 
aeaaon.  Therefore,  if  your  planta  do  not  come  np  keep  them  with  the  aoil 
moiat,  and  yon  will  have  jMmta  in  due  time  unleaa  the  seed  is  bad.  Vietona 
Begina  Violet  ia  in  the  handa  of  Mr.  Lee,  Market  Gardener,  deredon,  but  we 
do  not  know  when  he  intenda  to  diatribute  it. 

HuxBAB  Dmco  {A.  D.).— Theae  planta  are  liable  to  die-off  at  the  neck  or 
eoUar  in  apring  when  thay  are  advancing  for  flowering.  The  cauae  ia,  pro- 
bably, allowing  them  to  become  pot-bound  and  then  ahifting  into  larger  pota. 
The  collar  of  theplant  beeomea  covered  with  fraah  aoil,  and  thia  causes  the 
stem  to  decay,  we  have  had  them  go  off  wholeaale  after  potting  in  apring* 
but  they  do  well  enough  if  ahifted  into  larger  pota  whan  the  othera  are  full  of 
roota,  and  before  the  fibraa  become  oloaely  matted.  Do  not  cover  the  atem 
mora  deeply  than  it  waa  at  ita  flrat  potting,  keeping  it  rather  high  in  the 
centre  of  the  pot,  ao  that  the  water  may  drain  from,  rather  than  to,  the  neck 
of  the  plant ;  and  keep  moiat,  only  jnat  aafe  from  froat,  and  abundantly  anp- 
plied  wuh  air.    Thay  are  impatient  of  a  hot,  doae,  and  dry  atmo^here. 

GoNaBBVATOBT  Brododbxbbohb  AiTBB  Flowbbimo  (Idem).— Tou  do  not 
say  whether  they  are  greenhouae  or  hardy  kinda;  we  preeume  the  latter,  in 
whioh  ease  th^  should  be  hardened-off  and  planted  out  of  doors  again,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  Thaj  will  not  be  suitable  for  the  oonaer- 
vatory  a  second  aeaaon.  If  greenhouae  Unda,  thqr  ahould  be  kept  undp 
glass  constantly,  removing  them  to  a  oold  pit  after  the  growth  ia  made,  or  to  a 
cool  house  with  an  eaat  aapect. 

Ebbatuk.— In  the  heading  of  "J.  N.P.'a"  eommunioation  at  page  996, 
for^Harea"  raadJforsM. 

Chbap  Pnxp  (M.  ff.).— There  ir  none  eheaper  than  the  eommon  caat-iron 
pump.  Anyone  could  fix  it  over  your  well.  Aa  your  man  ia  only  learning 
gardening  you  had  better  give  him  our  "  Garden  Manual,"  and  Keane'a  "  Out- 
door and  la-door  Gardening."  You  can  have  the  three  volnmaa  free  by  poat 
if  yon  enclose  4i.  Sd.  in  postage  atampa  with  your  address. 

EBTTHRniA  Cbista-oalli  {Buth), — It  haa  been  grown  out  of  doora  during 
the  summer  in  Hyde  Park,  but  would  require  to  be  taken  in-doora  in  the 
wintiar. 

Gbbaiiium  fbox  Sbbd  {A,  JL).~I>o  you  not  know  that  it  muat  be  a  new 
variety? 

Liquid  to  Dbbtbot  Wbbds  (Bieaps).— The  only  liquid  to  deetroy  the 
weeda  on  youx  patha  ia  boiling  brine. 

WAixa  FOB  Fbuit  Tkbbb  (A,  B,).-~J)o  not  have  them  leaa  than  10  feat 
high,  but  12  feet  would  be  better. 

Naxbb  of  PLAim  (F.  JB.).— Cynog^oaaum  oOelnale.  The  yellow  Polyanthua 
ia  good,  the  other  red  Oowalip  ia  of  no  merit.  (A,  8.). — You  cannot  have  read 
our  repeated  notice  that  we  are  unable  to  name  the  varietiea  of  floriata' 
flowers.  Ther  are  too  numeroua  and  too  nearly  alike.  Azaleas  are  not  an 
exception.  We  cannot  name  plants  from  leaves  only,  and  you  have  also  over- 
looked the  fact  that  we  cannot  undertake  the  labour  of  naming  mora  than  alx 
speoimena  at  a  time.  (An  Old  Bub§erib«r), — The  red  flower  ia  fachynanthua 
Lobbianna,  and  the  Ulae  one  of  the  Dipladaniaa,  j^baUy  atro-purpurea,  pale 
from  want  of  light.  (J  .T.  JR.). — The  sprig  sent  ua  ia  one  of  an  Artemiaia, 
but  whioh  we  are  not  prepared  to  aay  in  the  abaenoe  of  a  flowering  qpedmer* 
(ilfMs  8,  OuiUe). — The  frond  you  aent  ua  is  that  of  Polystichnm  aculeatum 
prolifemm,  a  scarce  variety,  but  generally  not  constant.  (C.  F,). — Acacia 
deeipiena,  R.  Br.;  Primula  1,  P.  anrienlata;  Primula  S,  P.  dentioulata;  we 
cannot  name  the  Erica  until  it  ia  in  flower.  (John  8.). — ^Fuchsia  fulgena  and 
Habrothamnna  faaoiculatua  or  eorymbosua.  See  page  880.  {A,  8.). — SoiUa 
Bamburii,  Boiu.  (IZoaialAo.).— Coehlearia  danioa.  {A.  L,  M.  ColaiofU).— 
lUidum  floridanum.  (F.  JT.). — We  think  the  aingle  flower  ia  Allamanda 
neriifolia,  but  you  should  have  aent  a  leaf  alao.  The  other  flower  ia  Lache- 
nalia  tricolor. 


FOTJLTBT,  BEE,  AHD  naEOH  OEBOHIOLE. 


FOWLS  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

I  AX  Bare  Mr.  Wright  will  be  rather  pleased  than  annoyed  at 
anv  diflcnasion  his  review  on  prize  ponlto^  of  1872  may  draw  out, 
if  by  it  we  can  gain  tmth.  However  Batisfactory  the  review 
mnst  be  to  the  fancier,  other  readers  of  onr  Journal  who  breed 
for  use  and  not  for  showing  will  think  this  increased  size  and 
uniformity  of  feather  has  been  purchased  too  dearly  by  loss  of 
quality,  health,  and  other  valuable  properties,  especially  in  the 
useful  breeds  of  Dorkings,  Spanish,  andG-ame. 

Dorkings  of  late  years  have  gained  size,  but  unfortunately 
with  it  coarseness,  together  with  a  rotten  constitution  and  a 
tendency  to  bumble  foot,  unknown  to  the  smaller  but  purer-bred 
Dorkings  of  the  homestead  of  thirty  years  since,  whose  whit* 
tender  flesh  and  plump  round  form,  with  the  meat  placed  wher* 
most  required,  gained  them  a  welcome  at  table  not  always  ac- 
corded to  the  large  coarse  Dorking  of  the  show  pen,  which  when 
cooked  requires  an  expert  to  determine  whether  it  be  Dorking 
or  Asiatic. 

Spanish  have  been  so  entirely  bred  for  development  of  white 
face,  that  those  partially  blind  occupants  of  the  show  pen  prove 
but  sorry  Bubstitutes  for  the  whilom  aristocracy  of  the  poultry 
yard  that  stood  unrivalled  in  the  production  of  at  once  the 
greatest  number  of  eggs  and  of  the  largest  size;  and  many 
people,  after  proving  all  other  breeds,  maintain  that  those 
old-xasnioned  Spanish  and  Minoroas  are  the  most  profitable  of 
any,  as  their  being  kept  solely  for  laying  obviates  all  trouble. 
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cost  of  food,  risk,  and  loss  neoeMuily  Attandant  on  the  x«aiing 
of  chickens. 

Game  fowls  have  not  gained  their  popniarity  as  other  breeds, 
by  one  class  of  admirers  only.  Many  breed  them  for  table  pur- 
poses, justly  preferring  their  delicate  white  skin  and  flesh,  round 
^nmp  appearance,  and  rich  nntritioTis  Game-like  flavonr,  both 
m  flesh  and  eggs,  to  all  other  pooltry.  Others  breed  them  for 
nie  beaaty  of  their  elegant  moscnlar  symmetry  and  brilliancy  of 
feather;  whilst  a  few  of  the  old  school  still  breed  them  for  those 
points  so  ominons  of  sndden  death,  and  every  Englishman 
Admires  their  unrivalled  courage.  Kow,  how  far  do  exhibition 
birds  supply  either  of  those  requirements  ?  Certainly  not  as  a 
table  fowl,  as  fully  ninety  per  cent  of  show  birds  have  dark  legs 
And  skins,  although  the  vurest  and  best  Game  fowls  ever  seen  in 
England,  consequently  in  the  world,  have  had  white  legs ;  and 
in  shape  a  roasted  or  boiled  exhibition  Game  fowl  more  nearly 
resembles  a  Heron  in  its  narrow  shape  and  leng^  than  a  true 
Oamo  fowl,  whilst  for  tenderness  and  flavour  of  the  two  breeds, 
well,  you  can  dine  on  one  and  try  to  on  the  other. 

As  for  vpnmetrv  the  true  Ghune  fowl  was  bred  so  as  to  have 
4he  greatest  possible  strength  and  activity,  combined  with  the 
lighteBt  weight  post ible  to  go  to  scale  with.  The  show  bird  is 
bred  with  a  beak  and  head  as  long  and  weak  as  a  Snipe,  yet  we  are 
asked  to  believe  with  all  this  want  of  leverage  he  can  hold  and 
tear  like  a  hawk;  he  is  thin,  long-necked,  has  long  legs,  and  is 
stilty  upright,  consequentlv  has  not  the  least  spring  or  force  to 
ncht  if  he  wished— has  no  forehand;  in  fact,  a  cu^winner  is  out 
of  all  proportion,  for  if  a  5-lb.  cock  has  one  qusfter-inch  too  much 
length  of  body,  Icjg,  or  head,  he  must  necessarily  be  so.  As 
to  colour,  the  original  Black-breasted  Dark  Bed  has  not  been 
«een  in  a  show  pen  since  the  first  few  shows  at  Birmingham, 
smd  is  as  different  in  colour  to  our  present  Black-breasted  Beds 
of  the  show  pen  as  they  are  to  Brown-breasted  Beds,  which  are 
slso  a  new-made  colour,  being  totally  unknown  to  the  old  fre- 
quenters of  the  Boyal  cock  pit 

As  to  their  fighting  it  scarcely  requires  a  word.  They  were 
never  intended  for  it  and  it  would  be  a  crueltyto  put  them  to 
what  they  either  will  not  or  cannot  do.  Mr.  Wright  has  seen 
both  breeds,  and  "Duckwino"  has  bred  both.  I  have  bred 
|N>th,  and  used  them  suooessfully  for  each  puzpose,  and  I  quite 
endorse  "  Black  Bxd's  "  opinion. 

I  do  not  write  with  the  spleen  of  a  disappointed  exhibitor,  as 
I  am  sure  I  can  compaxe  results  favourably  with  any  exhibitor 
in  England  with  the  same  number  of  entries,  and  I  am  not  quite 
ignorant  of  the  fighting  bird,  having  fought  my  first  main  in 
public,  with  the  parish  constables  keeping  order  in  the  pit, 
«bout  the  same  time  as  "  Duckwimo  "  began  breeding,  and  have 
aeen  a  score  or  two  of  cocks  judged  by  merits  in  private  since 
he  wrote  his  article  in  the  Journal  asking  for  the  points  of  the 
•  Malay  in  our  exhibition  birds.  I  would  ask  where  the  whip  tail 
^me  from,  carried  as  only  a  Malay  and  a  craven  does  carrv  it 
^lukt  is  the  first  thin^  a  bad-bred  one  and  a  craven  does,  when 
intending  to  fly  the  pit?  (I  am  sure  "Duckwbio"  knows,  as  I 
think  we  have  had  some  conversation  on  this  subject),  and  is  it 
not  to  fold  his  flag  and  jput  it  in  true  exhibition  posture  ?  whilst 
the  up  and  spread  tail  belongs  only  to  the  ^e  Game  cock. 
^*  DucKwiNo  "  must  surely  in  his  varied  e^^perience  have  seen  half- 
bred  Malays  awarded  cups,  and  on  the  second  and  third  days  of 
the  show  seem  so  ashamed  of  their  deception  that  they  would 
iiwther  crow  nor  fight  I  knew  a  sporting  American  colonel 
take  thirteen  cocks  to  America  from  our  best  shows,  and  after 
journeying  3000  miles  with  them  found  all  were  dunghills,  except 
two  low-priced  despised  yellow-leffged  ones.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  breeder  and  shipper  of  Game  fowls  in 
America,  asking  me  to  try  to  get  >iiT"  something  better  than  the 
iraah  exhibited  in  this  and  his  own  country.  Our  Journal 
stated  that  manv  of  the  birds  at  the  last  Birmingham  Show 
were  as  much  Malays  as  Game,  and  an  old  and  able  correspon- 
cent  of  this  Journal,  *' NEWMABxeT,"  wrote  me  to  the  same 
effect,  and  no  one  knows  a  Game  cock  in  or  out  of  condition 
better  than  he  does.  I  recently  wrote  for  a  brood  cock  to  a  gentle- 
man who  has  long  bred  and  shown  as  good  Game  fowls  as  any 
hian  in  England,  and  he  requested  me  to  see  a  bird  he  was  sending 
to  a  show  m  mv  district.  It  was  awarded  the  cup,  but  I  thought 
at  the  coarsest  bird  of  the  Malay  type  I  had  ever  seen  him  exhibit, 
wrote  him  to  that  effect,  and  his  reply  informed  me  that  he 
fully  anticipated  my  verdict,  saying  that  he  had  purchased 
uus  one  not  to  please  himself  but  the  judges ;  and  as  this  bird 
has  taken  as  many,  if  not  more  cups  than  any  other  bird  shown 
this  season,  it  would  seem  he  nas  been  very  successful  in 
doing  it. 

As  to  length  of  head,  I  know  an  exhibitor  who  has  a  stag  only 
three  removes  from  a  prize  Malay  hen,  whose  head  for  mere 
length  would  beat  most  prizewinning  show  birds ;  and  of  the 
many  birds  I  have  known  so  manufactured  for  the  show  pen,  a 
judicious  selection  has  obviated  all  trouble  in  moulding  the  head 
into  the  required  shape.  Not  only  does  every  poultry  show 
contain  these  mongrels  in  abundanoe,  our  jud^  encourage 
them,  and  even  the  iUustrationB  of  our  modem  poultry  books 
would  pass  muster  for  improved  Malays,  and  are  mere  carica- 


tures of  real  Game  fowls,  such  as  is  seen  in  "  Bural  Sports/' 
from  a  good  painting  bv  Marshall,  of  one  of  the  most  perfect 
cocks  ever  seen.  It  took  centuries  of  careful  breeding  to  gain 
that  perfection,  and  the  trial  was  often  for  a  fortune,  thousands 
depending  on  the  prowess  of  a  single  bird.  Now,  we  are  told 
a  lew  gears'  breeding  them  to  be  shown  a  score  together  for  a 
few  shillings  or  a  cup  has  improved  them,  and  readers  are  asked 
to  believe  it  I  shall  ffive  them  Punch's  advice  to  those  con- 
templating maziiage  ana  say,  "  Don't." — Cobnibh  Dncxwiva. 


BEFOBM  IN  POULTBY  SHOWS- 

The  general  complaint  seems  to  be,  that  at  exhibitions  sufil- 
cient  encouragement  is  not  given  to  beginners  and  amateurs  in 
a  small  way.  There  have  been  many  letters  and  articles  in  the 
Journal  on  this  subject,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  different 
suggestions  proposed  as  remedies  for  this  fault  may  be  briefij 
stated. 

Some  say.  Let  us  have  two  classes,  one  for  dealers  and  on« 
for  amateurs ;  but  this  is  an  impracticable  idea«  as  no  one  could 
draw  ttie  line,  as  has  often  been  said  before.  All  amateurs,  how- 
ever indifferent  their  stock,  are  dealers,  provided  they  can  find 
anyone  foolish  enough  to  purchase.  The  one  are  professed 
dealers,  the  others  have  only  birds  or  eggs  "  to  part  with  "  or 
«  spare."  For  my  part  I  am  always  proud  to  find  anyone  who 
admires  my  fowls,  and  would  be  nothing  loth  to  part  with  some 
of  them  at  ''  a  reasonable  price,"  if  only  to  feel  that  I  am  making 
my  hobby  pay. 

Again,  some  committees  put  a  limit  on  the  selling  price  of  all 
birds,  and  this  has  been  a  fertile  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
present  Dublin  Show;  but  I  am  incUned  to  think,  from  the 
tone  of  the  letters,  that  they  are  mostly  from  the  wholeasle 
prizetakers  which  this  very  rule  was  intended  to  defeat.  One 
of  them  goes  so  far  as  to  st|rte  that  the  Pigeons  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  cripples  that  the  lieadenhall  fanciers  would  be  ashamed 
of — and  why  ?  Because  the  price  is  limited  to  J£10,  a  price  that 
will  and  ought  to  procure  first-class  birds,  although,  of  course, 
not  the  very  best  oirds  of  the  day.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  see  the  latter ;  but  is  not  this  advantage  more  than 
counteracted  by  seeiug  tiie  cup  or  prizes  we  have  subscribed 
and  toiled  for  carried  off  by  a  bird  which  is  sent  from  show  to 
show,  and  has  not  in  one  case  out  of  ten  been  bred  by  the  e±hi- 
bitor  ?  I  think  all  amateurs  in  a  small  way,  and  these  are  the 
bone  and  sinews  of  shows,  will  sav  with  me  that  it  is. 

There  are  some  besides  the  dealers  whom  this  restriction  does 
not  suit,  and  they  are  those  who  are  really  fond  of  their  birds— 
who,  after  several  years  of  variable  success,  at  len^;th  breed  a 
bird  that  is  AI,  and  who  would  not  risk  losing  their  pet  even 
for  ten  guineas ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  please  everyone,  and  I 
think  wat  the  above  price  would  satisfy  most,  and  that  such 
cases  would  be  rare. 

The  plan  that  I  like  best,  however,  would  be  to  have  an  entiy 
fee  increasing  with  the  price  that  the  birds  are  entered  at  For 
example,  take  ba.  as  the  lowest  entry  fee  (and  this  is  a  fair 
average  sum  for  provincial  shows),  I  would  put  the  following  in 
the  schedule :  Entiy  fee  for  all  birds,  Ss.  if  not  priced  above  £5, 
and  f or  everypound  or  part,  of  a  pound  above  £5,  one  shilling 
additionaL  Tnus :  Selling  price  £6,  entry  fee  6«. ;  selling  price 
£S,  entry  fee  8ff.,  and  so  on.  If  this  were  carried  out,  depend 
upon  it  we  should  not  see  birds  entered  at  £100  quite  so  oiten, 
while  even  the  fee  of  dO«.  on  a  £20  bird  would  make  the  whole- 
sale dealer  or  prizetaker  think  twice  before  he  sent  his  crack 
bird;  and  even  if  he  did  take  the  cup,  the  other  exhibitors 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  had  to  "  pay 
for  his  whistle."  Of  course  either  of  the  last  two  rules  would 
only  apply  to  country  shows,  which  are  the  nursery  of  amateun. 
The  great  events,  such  as  the  Crystal  Palace,  Birmmghaon,  Man- 
chester, and  Bristol  must  always  be  open  to  all. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  time  of  year  to  discuss  the 
subject,  as  there  is  but  little  going  on  in  the  show  world.  I 
have  often  thought  over  the  latter  plan,  and  feel  sure  that  a 
show  held  on  its  principle  would  be  a  success.  I  should  be 
happy  to  join  in  a  guarantee  fund  to  give  it  a  trial,  especially  if 
the  show  were  held  in  the  south  of  England. — ^Milxs. 


BLACK  COCHINS. 


JnnoiKo  by  advertisements  in  your  columns,  I  am  glad  to  see 
a  stir  about  these  birds  at  last,  and  I  would  suggest  to  those 
interested  that  we  should  subscribe  to  make  up  a  class  for  them 
at  the  next  grand  London  Show.  I  have  no  doubt  if  we  find 
the  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  that  the  Committee  will 
make  a  class  for  them.  My  reason  for  suggesting  this  is  to  en- 
courage their  being  shown,  as  there  may  be  many  very  first- 
class  birds  which  we  never  see,  the  owners  not  likine  to  oompete 
aeainst  Whites,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Variety  disss  is  their 
place,  as  the  lists  are  often  worded  "White  or  otner  colour." 

I  think  the  class  should  be  for  birds  bred  in  1873,  to  give  all 
a  fair  chance,  although  I  have  no  idea  what  other  people  have. 
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or  how  (as  the  Americans  say),  they  woa]d  oompara  with  my 
own,  the  latter  being  the  only  birds  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  for 
years,  except  some  so-called  Black  Cochins,  which  were  not  qoite 
np  to  the  mark.— F.  C.  Hassabd,  Sheemesa, 


IBREQULAB  HATCHING. 

Is  reply  to  your  correspondent  "  Puzzl»d."  In  April  last 
year  I  porchased  six  Brahma  eggs  from  a  well-known  breeder. 
On^e  15th  May  I  had  hatched  six  i&ne  strong  chickens,  but  un- 
fortunately two  were  killed  the  same  week  by  a  Bantam  cock  j 
one  I  sold  to  a  friend,  and  the  other  three— yiz.,  a  cockerel  and 
two  pullets  I  have  kept.  On  the  1st  of  January  the  cockerel 
weighed  9  lbs.,  one  pullet  8}  lbs.,  the  other  8  lbs.  One  pullet 
commenced  laying  on  5th  January,  and  to  the  present  date  has 
laid  forty-seven  eggs ;  the  other  commenced  on  uie  18th  January, 
and  has  laid  forty  eggs.  Neither  has  wanted  to  sit,  and  boOi 
we  still  laying.  At  present  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  my 
Brahmas  that  I  have  given  up  keeping  any  of  the  other  larse 
breeds.— PxcxHAM.  sr    x>      j  • 


BBAHMASi 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent's  inquiries  about  Brahmas, 
my  experience  is  that  j^ou  cannot  have  better  fowls.  One  great 
tmng  to  be  said  in  their  favour  is  that  they  do  not  require  so 
much  room  as  most  other  kinds  of  fowls.  They  are  excellent 
sitters,  both  because  thev  are  so  quiet  when  on  the  nest  and  so 
easily  managed.  I  find  them  excellent  layers,  both  summer  and 
winter,  if  they  are  well  fed  and  have  warm  houses  to  roost  in. 
My  birds  often  begin  laying  ten  days  after  they  have  hatched. 
I  have  a  hen  now  laying,  with  ehickens  two  months  old ;  she  has 
laid  ever  since  they  were  a  fortnight  old,  and  still  covers  them 
at  Bight.— O.  D.  Smith,  Tunokenham,  The  Park,  Ohelienham, 


EMBDEN  OB  BBEMEN  GEESfi. 

"Thb  appellation  of  Embden  is  said  to  have  been  obtained 
xrom  the  town  of  that  name  in  Hanover.  In  conversation  some 
time  since  with  the  editor  of  a  German  agricultural  paper,  we 
lesn&ed  that  a  similar  breed  of  Geese  are  bred  in  or  near  Stettin, 
"» Germany,  and  have  their  origin  in  that  n«0ibourhood. 

The  flesh  of  these  Gbese  is  very  different  from  that  of  our 
"^«8*io  variety,  neither  does  it  partake  of  that  dry  character 
which  belong^  to  other  and  more  common  kinds,  but  it  is  as 
tender  and  jaicy  when  brought  to  the  table  as  that  of  our  wild 
fowls,  and  is  less  liable  to  shrink  in  the  process  of  cooking. 
Bpicures  aver  that  the  flesh  of  these  Geese  is,  when  properly 
cooked,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Oanvas-back  Duck. 

They  are  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Geese,  and,  excepting  the 
Toulouse,  the  largest.  Indeed,  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
breeds  is  so  close  that  many  contend  that  the  palm  of  size  as 
well  as  of  beauty  belongs  to  the  Embden.  The  young  are  easily 
reared,  with  very  little  care,  in  almost  any  section  of  the  country. 
iTiey  have  been  bred  to  weigh,  at  eight  months  of  sge,  from 
12  to  16  lbs.  when  dressed  for  the  table. 

An  eminent  breeder,  who  favours  this  variety,  says :—"  The 
Bmbden  Goose  has  prominent  blue  eyes,  is  remarkably  strong  in 
the  neck,  and  the  feathers,  from  near  the  shoulder  to  the  head, 
are  far  more  curled  than  is  seen  in  other  birds.  The  plumage 
is  pure  white  throughout;  bill  flesh  colour,  and  legs  orange. 
One  of  their  great  advantages  is  this :  That  all  the  feathers 
being  perfectly  white,  their  value,  where  many  are  kept,  is  far 
greater  in  the  market  than  is  ever  the  case  with  coloured  oif 
mixed  feathers.  The  quality  of  the  flesh  is  about  equal  with  the 
Toulouse ;  but  the  Embden  is  the  earlier  layer,  and  frequently 
rears  two  broods  in  one  season,  the  young  ones  proving  as  hardy 
as  any  with  which  I  am  acquainted."— {£i«ra2  Some,) 


CoKSUHPnoN  OF  Eoos. — ^In  the  last  three  months  the  eggs 
imported  were  of  the  declared  value  of  ^£580,787,  against  JB877,747 
in  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year. 


LABGE  HIVES. 


If  is  just  thirtv  years  since  I  began  to  tell  the  bee-keepers  of 
England  that  unless  they  keep  large  hives  they  will  never  realise 
much  proflt,  or  be  able  to  supply  the  market  with  honey.  Scot- 
land, as  a  whole,  is  now  converted  to  the  idea  of  large  hives  of 
simple  construction.  Notwithstanding  its  northern  and  colder 
dimate,  Scotland  will  soon  be  a  land  of  noney.  Nothing  now 
but  unfavourable  seasons  will  hinder  its  onward  march.  English 
bee-keepers  are  beginning  to  move  in  th^e  right  direction,  but 
they  move  but  slowly.  The  object  I  have  in  view  in  writing 
this  letter  is  to  urge  and  induce  them  to  get  hurge  hives  for  their 
swarms  of  this  year.  Why  not  let  their  Dees  have  fair  play  and 
ample  play  room  ?  They  cannot  help  their  bees  in  any  sense 
hall  so  much  as  they  can  hinder  them.    Except  feeding  in  un- 


favourable weather,  beea  need  twj  little  help,  and  their  masters 
can  teach  them  nothing.  An  experience  lasting  nearly  fifty 
years  has  convinced  me  that  we  can  do  but  little  to  help  bees» 
and  that  they  will  do  much  for  us  if  we  do  not  hinder  them. 
The  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  bee-keepers  are  the  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way  to  successful  and  profitable  bee-keeping.. 
Though  bees  have  nothing  to  learn  from  us,  we  have  much  to 
unlearn  in  our  treatment  of  them.  Bee-keepers  can  and  do 
cripple  the  powers  of  their  bees  to  a  lamentable  extent  by  keep* 
ing  them  in  small  hives.    The  question  lies  in  a  nutshell. 

Last  December,  the  National  American  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion met  to  discuss  questions  of  interest  and  importance.  One 
question  presented  for  consideration  was  "  The  capacity-  of  a 
colony  of  Dees  for  producing  honey."  Mr.  Adair,  of  HawesviUe, 
Ky.,  read  a  paper  on  it,  from  which  paper  let  me  here  make  a 
few  short  quotations — "  Four  experiments  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  a  queen  bee  were  made  by  the  Baron  von  Berlepsch* 
In  the  first,  made  in  1846,  the  queen  laid  1604  eggs  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  1860  he  counted  all  the  brood  in  a  large  hive, 
and  found  38,619.  In  1856  he  made  the  third  examination,  and 
found  48,000  cells  stored  with  brood,  which  gave  an  average  of 
2400  daily.  In  the  same  year  he  placed  a  sheet  of  empty  comb 
in  a  hive  and  put  a  queen  on  it.  He  waited  until  tne  queen 
commenced  to  lay,  and  tiien  closed  the  hive.  At  the  end  of  pre* 
cisely  twenty-four  hours  he  took  the  comb  and  found  8021  eggft 
in  it.  ^  He  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  she  laid  (more 
egg^)  in  any  other  combs.  He  saw  her  lay  six  eggs  in  a  minute^ 
which  was  at  the  rate  of  S60  in  an  hour,  or  if  she  continued  at 
that  rate  she  would  have  laid  8640  eggs  in  twenty-four  hours* 
Dzierzon  found  60,000  brood  and  eggs  in  a  populous  hive» 
which  divided  by  20,  the  number  of  days  required  for  bees  to 
mature,  showed  that  the  queen  laid  at  the  rate  of  8000  eggs  per 
day.  Mr.  Otis  had  found  that  a  queen  had  laid  3500  eggs  in  a 
single  day."  Mr.  Adair  himself  states  that  "he  found  81.20(> 
cells  filled  with  brood  in  a  hive  of  2000  cubic  inches ;  and  in 
another  form  of  hive  in  which  breeding  space  was  unlimited,  he 
found  76,168  ceUs  filled  with  brood,  and  allowing  twenty-one 
days  for  the  queen  to  lay  the  eggB,  she  had  laid  3679  eggs 
daily." 

If  the  bee-keepers  of  England  will  carefully  ponder  these 
figures  with  a  view  to  give  their  bees  a  fair  cliance  to  exhibit 
their  own  intrinsic  powers  and  worth,  we  shall  speedily  have  re- 
cords of  success  in  bee-keeping  startling  and  encouraging.  The 
practice  of  putting  iron  boots  on  the  feet  of  female  Chinese 
children  to  keep  them  small  seems  to  us  to  be  both  cruel  and 
ridiculous.  Let  us  in  England  cast  away  for  ever  the  iron  boot 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  never  again  cripi^le  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  tibe  honey  bees  by  keeping  them  m  small  hives. 
The  possession  of  a  few  large  hives  for  one  season  favourable  for 
honey-gathering  will  be  enough  to  convince  any  man  of  ordinary 
intelUgence  and  observation  of  their  worth  and  superiority;  and 
moreover,  this  short  experience  will  go  a  long  way  to  make  him 
proof  against  imposition.  Certain  kinds  of  hives  are  most  lauded 
by  those  who  have  them  to  sell.  Expensive  and  complicated 
hives  cannot  help  bees ;  I  believ^  they  hinder  them  much,  and 
will  by-and-by  go  into  disuse. — ^A.  Pbttiorbw. 


To  Bestboy  Bbstlss. — Spread  a  few  ounces  of  powdered 
borax  on  the  floor  where  beeues  frequent.  It  is  eaten  with  so 
much  avidity  that  the  beetles  die  immediately.  The  borax  ia 
not  poisonous,  and  may  be  had  of  .all  chemists. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Books  (T.  E.).—Ota  **  Ponltiy  Book  for  the  Many''  oontsins  all  that  the 
jGong  lady  needs.  It  eao  be  had  free  liy  post  from  oar  office  if  aeven  poefeage 
stamps  are  enclosed  with  the  address. 

Pbbpabzvo  Wmxa  Dobkinos  roa  Exexbitior  (J.  E.  P.).  —  They  maj 
be  washed  with  soap  and  water  and  a  piece  of  flannel.  The  operation  shoola 
take  place  two  or  three  days  before  they  are  required  for  exhibition.  Warm^ 
not  hot  water,  with  a  little  soap,  applied  with  a  piece  of  flannel  or  a  sponge^ 
and  gently  rubbed  the  right  way  of  the  feather,  will  take  off  all  outward  dirt. 
The  inside  of  the  feather  is  never  dirty.  When  the  dirt  is  remoyed  put  tho 
birds  in  an  open  basket,  with  some  hay  or  soft  straw,  before  a  fire  till  they  are 
dry.  Care  must  then  be  taken  that  they  do  not  agun  become  dirty,  as  the 
operation  does  not  improve  the  plumage. 

Battlino  in  Gocksbbl's  Thboat  (Lanetuhirs  Black  ^d).— -Tour  tnrd  has 
a  cold,  and,  like  many  human  beings,  is  suffering  from  continued  east  winds* 
Give  him  some  bread  and  strong  ale,  and  two  piUs  of  camphor  every  evening, 
eaoh  the  sise  of  a  garden  pea.    It  will  disappear  when  the  wind  changes. 

Spanish  Hbvb  Losiko  Teathbbs  Umat^ur).— We  know  exaotly  the 
practice  you  mention.  The  feathers  do  not  falL  The  other  birds  pick  Ouaax 
out.  Spanish  are  prone  to  It  when  hi  confinsment.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
deparaved  appetite,  or  a  longing  for  something  the  ran  does  not  affdrd.  We 
have  found  feeding  on  lettuce  Useful  in  lessening  if  not  curing  the  haUt* 
There  isno  doubt  hi|^  feeding  tends  to  disorder  the  inside.  Feed  for  a  feir 
days  on  ground  oats  or  bari^meal  mtirely.  Oive  very  little.  Supply  lots  of 
frMheartii  and  soda  of  grass,  also  some  fresb-diopped  horse  dung. 

Ghsstbbpibij)  Show  (S. Kendriekh—AB the  Secretary  neither  paysyon 
the  prise  money  nor  answers  your  lettsra,  sue  him  In  the  County  Oourt.  Tour 
Tarkoys  and  I>a<d»  laying  sheU-less  eggs  are  j^bably  too  fat.    Feed  tiMm  on 
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food,  knd  elT6  ibom  plfotj  ot 


IV,  letton  IfldtTH,  And  limy 
*'  Poaltry- 


t— PBT^  MMniL"  "  Sj]DptaDit,fF«qDeiil7AwiilDgoFM>lnff  AADHdbjvormi 
In  (ba  windphH.  Tbe  norm  li  ulltd  FiHloli  tnotiHlii,  ud  tfaoneh  lOli^ 
to  tboSuka  toaodln  ibesp,  la,bow- 


1,  Tha  vhol*  worm. 
L  ua  (hm    B,  Tha  uppgr  sod,  iiu«nlll>iL 

„ —  .—  -J  —  iothei.oT.  a,  Th«  neker  it  ths  and  o 

mabcd   out  by  u»  biid.     AnoUiai      -ii'f  bnnalu 

moda  ofntngtln  la  by  ■  looped  taorM-     b,  Tht  htad.  vlth  moath. 

ball.    In  maUiu  tli*  trial  irfth  tha 

fconahaii,  aoma  dinsiiltj  ii  at  Ont  aipartaosad  Id  holding  tha  head 

4iuaIuB  atlll  irlilla  parfocinliigthe  aperatlim,  m  the  wlndplpa  la  Tarr  aaa 

banea  Iha  podUoD  of  Ihe  flogan  in  here  ilLelched  In  vhicli  tha  haad  mai  bo 

nnnljliald  wlUunit  barm  to  the  chloksit.    Whlls  In  thla  portion  lt>  wlnd- 

plpa  maf  be  aaeo,  ai^dthe  ao'-—"— -^  •••'^'•«~"'     !«•£.- 

■»  panilttad  lo  tall  snoo  ib 

Ttw  hnadtaii  la  tied  In  tba 

Une  A  and  a,  ma 


bla  portion  Its  wlod- 


Inollj-  H 


male  It  angtilar,  a«  at  c-    Tha  inticdDatloD  of  Gn  hair  mnat  flrvi  be 

qvitk  poab,  and  be  kepi  in  ita  pUea  nntU  it  can  be  foroed  dova.  Jet- 

fuagblng  of  the  ohicben  ehoold  en>al  It.  It  ibonld  be  pat  down  aboqt  l^  Inch 
■sd  Iwlated  in  Itt  eonne  apvuda.  Eaoh  opentkni  afaonld  ba  partormad  In 
■ix  or  ai^t  aeeondf  of  liioa.  It  it  aot  abacJntalj  neoaaaazj  to  ranwra  ererr 
vann  bom  tbawlndplpa.  Ca*raali*inH«battartbaulkiie««af«tbapiupoaa. 
a«nth*p  i«mady  ia  io  put  tba  fowl  into  a  boxt  and  plnea  in  tba  box,  at  tba 
mm*  time,  a  apongs  dipped  in  apiiit  of  tnipanUne  oo  a  bol-watac  plate  Ulled 
wfth  bi^llH  nitt.  lU^Hlltalafartbna  orfoordivs.  But  the  moat  eaaU* 
spiled  and  elfestlia  praiaoliTa  aa  wall  aa  eon  ia  to  giro  tba  eUeken  afleeted 
•  pallet  oleampborddlT.abonttbailn  Ota  •mallpak,  and  to  bare  a[ri ' 


ptIntbewatKlldrliikt.    Tbaea 

IT  Bhow  (S.  S.).— Weare  oUigad,  but  it 


merely  a  local  ah 


DuHPiia  (F.  .r.),— Tbej  are  alio  oalled  "Oeapan."    Tb^ 

Unga  in  eTaTTthing  bat  siUeme  ibortneu  of  le«i ;  theaa  an  only  3  locbea 

and  in  tbe  eoeki  wall  (icUed;  plmnage  wblle,  raiioD^  matkad  with  blaeb; 
a^a  aTarage  aiafl ;  baoB  good  laren  and  good  alttan.  Wdglit  of  eoek  awag- 
Inff  Bl  Ibe. ;  of  ban,  H  Iba.  Tbaj  aeem  to  be  of  Seotob  orlgUi,  and  are 
deadbed  bra  good  Jndgeaa  "  baidT,  a  good  Tailat;,  and  well  adapted  (oi  tbe 

GxTCHim}  Wild  Buaire  IA  Touafl  ficulcr),— Tbara  la  no  mode  of  catcb' 
Ingthein  alliebnt  bj  patting  nate  orer  their  bolee.    We  do  sot  know  tha 

Cimm  m  Platan  (?nw4«).~ToD  ean  apply  a  (tnmg  ao 
Tllb  a  leatbei  twice  a-day.     In  our  own  loft  ve  ojuallj  ki 


laj  be  bad  aeeond  *■**"<  If  yon  want  a  U^a  itook  ot  beee  we  iboold  adriae 
3D  to  buy  aoma  gD€»d  alooki  now.and  iDaraaaeyonrowD  apiaiy  by  thaiwBzmi 
I  be  got  tberelrom.    Good  etoeke  woold  probably  coat  from  Xt,  to  SOi.,  but 

lada  by  a  bieal  carpentAr  t  Yon  will  And  ample  dlieetlooa  In  oor  littla  book 
r  in  "  Hyna'a  Bee-keapat'e  Qulda."    Bee*  ought  to  p^  well  with  yno. 


L  OBSERVATIONS, 
CutDEH  BonanE.  LonwH. 
Lilt.  61°  32'  40-  N. ;  LoDg.  0°  8'  (T  W. ;  AlUtaa«  111  feet. 
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aUy  datk  tod  dnll,  bnt  ahoit  interrala  of  muuUae)  bdgU 
JtarlUit  nlgbt. 
lOtb.— CoU,  doll  eariy  part  at  moaing,  bilgbt  nnny  mttemoon;  beaUUul 

llilk— Doll,  obndy,  and  oold  thnngboat ;  a  littla  nln  In  tbe  aftenHODi  bit 


ba^,  dull,  elondy  moniing,  ra7  daAat  timea;  nuiebb 

In  afttnuwn,  bol  llllla  auubine. 
14t]L — Fine  tbronghoat,  and  oonaldarably  wanoai^ 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  POTATO  CULTURE.— No.  2. 

IKE  most  other  vegetables,  the  Potato  will 
snooeed  tolerably  well  in  any  kind  of  soil 
that  is  well  cultivated.  A  deep,  rich,  sandy 
loam  is  nndoubtedly  preferable ;  in  it  all 
kinds  may  be  brought  to  the  highest  point 
of  excellence.  The  strong-growing  field  sorts 
that  are  valned  more  for  hardiness,  vigour, 
and  fertility  than  for  superior  quality,  are 
much  improved  in  the  latter  respect  when 
grown  under  favourable  circumstances  in 
snch  a  soil,  while  the  really  valuable  but  more  delicate 
high-class  varieties  are  found  to  yield  very  large  crops  of 
tubers  of  the  finest  texture  and  quality.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dilate  farther  upon  the  superionty  of  a  soil  which, 
however  desirable  and  advantageous,  is  possessed  only 
by  a  favoured  few,  rather  let  me  endeavoxu:  to  call  atten- 
tion to  such  cultural  details  as  are  of  general  practical 
importance. 

No  soil  that  is  intended  for  the  growth  of  Potatoes 
should  carry  a  winter  crop,  but  it  should,  if  possible, 
be  taken  in  hand  immediately  it  is  cleared  in  autumU) 
and  thrown-up  roughly  to  the  sweetening  influence  of 
winter  weather.  In  doing  this  it  is  stirred  deeply;  no 
mere  forking-over  of  the  surfiEMe  wUl  suffice ;  for  m  the 
culture  of  no  crop  that  I  am  aequainted  with  is  success 
more  strictly  in  proportion  to  the  labour  and  pains  be- 
stowed than  in  that  of  the  Potato.  Autunm  trenching  is 
always  advisable  so  far  as  practicable ;  it  is,  of  course,  more 
expensive  in  the  first  instiuioe  than  ordinary  digging,  but 
it  invariably  proves  the  most  profitable  method  eventu- 
ally. A  thorough  and  deep  system  of  culture  is,  to  my 
mind,  of  far  more  importance  than  even  a  superabund- 
ance of  manure ;  and  it  may  help  to  enforce  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  if  I  advert  to  a  case  in  point  that  happened 
in  my  own  practice  some  few  years  ago. 

A  small  outlying  piece  of  land  which  had  been  much 
neglected  came  under  my  care  at  a  time  when  other  and 
more  important  matters  prevented  my  attending  to  it, 
farther  than  to  have  it  forked-up  and  planted  wiw  Pota- 
toes ;  the  result  was  an  indifferent  crop,  hardly  paying 
for  the  labour.  In  the  following  autumn  it  was  trenched 
to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  and  thrown  up  in  sharp  high  ridges ; 
a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  was  given  at  the  same  lune, 
but  to  avoid  losing  any  of  its  nutmnent  it  was  worked-in 
deeply,  so  as  to  be  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  furrows, 
and  so  it  remained  till  the  following  planting-season,  when 
part  of  the  mellow  soil,  fine  as  a^es,  was  drawn  into 
the  furrows,  Potatoes  laid  thereon,  and  covered  with  the 
remainder  of  the  ridge  soil.  Growth  followed  witii  sur- 
prifidng  vigour,  and  the  heavy  crop  which  was  secured  in 
capitfld  condition  was  suf&cient  to  convince  the  most 
soeptical  of  the  primary  importance  of  deep  and  timely 
culture,  by  which  the  soil  is  exposed  to  tiie  fertilising 
influences  of  rain,  wind,  and  frost. 

The  application  of  manure  in  this  instance  was  rather 
for  the  benefit  of  future  crops  tiian  for  that  to  which  I 
refer,  and  it  was  regarded  as  the  beginnii^  of  a  gradual 
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enrichment  of  the  soil  rather  than  as  a  rich  bait  for  the 
roots  of  the  first  crops ;  for  I  do  not  think  it  good  prac- 
tice to  gorge  the  roots  of  Potatoes  with  an  abundance  of 
rich  crude  manure,  by  which  an  abnormal  condition  itf 
induced,  resulting  in  a  rank  plethoric  l^bit  of  growth  that 
is  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  disease.  By  all  means 
apply  manure  freely,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
the  crops  derive  benefit  from  it,  it  shall  be  so  thoroughly 
blended  with  the  soil  as  to  form  an  integrsd  part  of  it. 

The  importance  of  a  general  recognition  of  these 
principles  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly,  for  they  un- 
doubtedly exercise  much  influence  upon  all  really  sound 
practice ;  the  pure  and  simple  application  of  this  advice 
will  not  alone  suffice  in  every  instance ;  in  writing  upon 
this  or  any  other  cultural  branch  of  horticulture  it  is 
impossible  to  embrace  every  difficulty.  Soils,  espeoiaJlyy 
develope  local  peculiarities  which  must  be  dealt  wiu 
solely  upon  their  own  mehts.  Take,  for  example,  a  soil 
of  a  close  heavy  texture,  and  so  poor  and  "  hungry  "  that 
a  bright  day  or  two  causes  it  to  dry  into  a  hard  unkindly 
mass,  much  ereater  demands  would  be  made  upon  one's 
judgment  and  skill  in  bringing  it  into  a  free  and  friable 
state  than  if  it  were  of  an  open  porous  nature.  I  have 
lately  taken  in  hand  about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  very 
similar  land  for  Potato-culture,  and  at  some  future  time 
purpose  contributing  some  notes  of  the  course  pursued 
in  reclaiming  it  from  its  present  poor  almost-barren 
condition. 

The  method  of  planting  which  I  have  found  to  answer 
best  is  to  make  the  druls  somewhat  shallow,  and  in 
covering  the  Potatoes  to  leave  the  soil  immediately  above 
them  a  little  higher  than  it  is  between  the  rows,  thus 
the  tubers  derive  the  fullest  benefit  from  every  passing 
shower,  while  all  superfluous  moisture  passes  quickly 
away,  and  the  soil  is  not  only  acted  upon  more  freely  bv 
the  sun's  rays,  but  it  retains  the  accumulated  heat  much 
longer  than  it  would  do  if  left  level,  and  hence  a  quick 
strong  growth  ensues,  tending  materially  to  promote  early 
maturity,  which  is  the  greatest  safeguard  from  blight.  A 
moderate  and  timely  system  of  earthing  is  an  important 
means  to  this  end;^  by  timely  earthing  I  mean  that  it 
should  promptly  follow  the  appearance  of  growth  above 
the  surface,  so  that  none  of  the  roots  may  be  lacerated  or 
at  all  disturbed  by  the  process. — ^Edwabd  Luckhurst. 


DWARF  HARDY  PLANTS  SUITABLE  AS  EDGINGS 

TO  YOUNG  SPECIMEN  TREES.— No.  1. 

On  most  lawns  the  fashion  of  late  years  has  been  to 
plant  trees  either  in  groups  or  isolated,  but  it  is  generally 
thought  advisable  not  to  break-up  the  turf  more  than  is 
necessary,  and  yet  in  the  case  of  small  trees  branched 
down  to  the  ground,  as  the  Pinus  tribe,  it  is  not  often 
convenient  to  allow  the  grass  to  grow  right  up  to  the 
collar  on  account  of  the  time  and  trouble  in  cutting  it 
away  during  the  growing  season.  It  is,  therefore,  thought 
better  practice  to  prepare  a  small  circular  bed,  say  5  or 
6  feet  in  diameter,  for  each  specimen,  and  that  having 
been  planted  in  the  centre,  the  question  arises,  How  is 
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the  bed  to  be  tamed  to  nsef nl  account,  for  it  will  in  most  cases  be 
two  or  three  years  before  the  tree  or  shmb  will  overspread  the 
whole  of  the  bed  with  its  branches,  when  it  may  be  iQlowed  to 
stand  oat  on  the  tarf  alone.  Now,  in  advising  this  norsing 
for  the  first  few'years  of  the  growth  of  the  tree,  I  do  not  by  any 
means  condenm  the  system  of  planting-out  directly  on  the  tarf 
without  the  above  nursing  bed,  only  I  have  seen  so  much  injury 
done  to  the  young  trees  both  by  the  scythe  and  mowing  ma- 
chine, that  unless  especial  care  can  always  be  insured,  more  or 
less  damage  is  sure  to  follow ;  and  as  the  beds  may  be  made 
both  interesting  and  attractive,  and  their  management  involves 
less  labour  than  cutting  away  the  grass  amongst  the  young 
branches  of  the  trees  planted,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending their  adoption,  more  especially  as  affording  suitable 
sites  for  a  class  of  plants  too  long  neglected,  but  which  are 
certainly  again  coming  fast  into  use.  The  reader  will,  there- 
fore, readily  understand  that  I  do  not  by  this  mean  to  increase 
the  number  of  bedding  plants;  on  the  contrary,  I  confine 
myself  entirely  to  hardy  subjects,  and  in  general  to  such  as 
will  remain  two  or  more  years  in  the  same  position  without  a 
change,  and  they  have  the  further  advantage  of  not  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  growth  of  the  tree.  I  have  used 
them  all  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  and  will  therefore  limit 
my  remarks  to  such  as  I  have  known  to  succeed. 

Assuming  that  the  little  bed,  which  in  general  ought  not  to 
be  less  than  6  feet  in  diameter,  is  prepared  for  its  permanent 
occupant  by  digging  or  trenchmg,  and  that  the  plant,  whether 
Conifer  or  shrub  of  a  spreading  kind,  is  planted  and  duly 
staked,  the  space  around  will  be  at  liberty  for  a  ring  of  plants 
a  few  inches  from  the  outside,  leaving  a  few  inches  from 
the  tips  of  the  branches  clear  for  the  growth  of  the  current 
season,  which  certainly  will  not  be  much  the  first  year.  This 
being  done,  and  the  ground  in  good  order,  most  of  the  fol- 
lowing plants  may  be  put  in  at  the  same  time  as  the  tree  is 
jdanted,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Sempervivums  or 
other  short-rooted  plants,  which  had  better  not  be  planted  late 
in  the  autumn,  as  the  frost  is  so  apt  to  throw  them  out  of  the 
ground ;  but  early  in  spring  the  whole  may  be  planted,  and  if 
carefully  done,  but  little  iJter-attention  will  be  needed  during 
the  summer,  unless  it  be  clearing  away  weeds,  removing  dead 
flowers,  and  mowing  the  grass  that  surrounds  the  bed.  Here,  be 
it  observed,  the  mowing  machine  will  do  its  work  without  the 
aid  of  the  scythe,  and  when  all  is  well  done  the  appearance  of 
tilie  specimen  tree  (whatever  it  may  be]  is  generally  enhanced 
by  the  tree  being  in  a  manner  fenced-in  by  an  ornamental 
bordering  of  some  plant,  rivalling  it,  perhaps,  in  interest,  and 
certainly  equally  deserving  of  attention  for  the  time  being.  It 
may  be  added  that  where  young  plants  of  deciduous  trees  with 
single  stems  occupy  such  sites,  the  bed  may  be  smaller,  as 
there  are  no  bottom  branches  to  provide  room  for,  yet  even  in 
this  case  I  would  always  start  them  on  a  little  bed  for  a  few 
years,  and  when  they  get  large  enough  to  bear  without  injury 
a  knock  from  the  axle  of  a  mowing  machine  or  contact  with 
the  point  of  a  scythe,  the  grass  may  be  allowed  to  grow  up  to 
their  collars ;  but  not  tUl  then,  as  the  greatest  care  will  not 
always  insure  immunity  from  damage  ^en  a  lawn  has  to  be 
mown  many  times  during  the  summer.  A  bed  for  a  time  is 
therefore  necessary  to  insure  success,  and  as  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  remain  idle,  a  broad  band  of  some  dwarf  flower- 
ing plant  is  not  only  admissible  but  highly  to  be  recommended, 
for  such  beds  afford  sites  for  many  plants  that  are  denied  a 
place  in  the  parterre.  The  list  of  such  plants  is  by  no  means 
a  meagre  one,  and  that  which  I  shaU  give  can  be  largely  sup- 
plemented ;  but  I  would  urge  on  all  those  who  think  th^  can 
add  to  it  that  every  plant  for  such  a  purpose  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  if,  at  the  same  tune,  not  particular  as  to 
situation,  &c.,  so  much  the  better.  The  number  of  years  the 
plants  remain  in  such  a  position  will  be  determined  by  ti&ose 
having  the  management,  or  rather  it  will  be  guided  by  the 
growth  of  the  permanent  tree. 

ArdbU  aUnda  variegata. — This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
our  dwarf  hardy  plants,  and  a  very  accommodating  one,  for  I 
have  often  put  in  slips  of  it  in  November,  which  all  grew ;  in 
fact,  when  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  the  long  shoots  without 
roots,  the  autumn  is  the  best  time,  as  they  nearly  all  grow. 
It  far  exceeds  in  general  importance  the  kindred  species, 
A.  ludda  aureo-variegata,  which  I  never  could  do  anything 
with,  whereas  the  other  is  of  so  convenient  a  habit,  and  retains 
its  beauty  throughout  the  winter  so  well,  that  I  find  it  one  of 
our  most  useful  plants  for  the  winter  decoration  of  the  flower 
bads.  The  flowers,  as  in  the  normal  form,  are  white,  and,  un- 
^J^e  most  variegated  plants,  it  also  blooms  freely.    Although 


it  is  as  pretty  and  interesting  without  such  flowers,  yet  th^ 
are  no  detriment  to  it,  and  it  is  best  to  let  it  flower  and  to  eat 
off  the  blooms  tolerably  early.  Slips  put  ±i  during  the  aatamn 
will  do  very  weU  for  two  years,  or  perhaps  longer,  when  the 
plants  may  be  removed,  changing  the  site,  of  course,  as  witb 
tiie  other  plants  hereaiter  named. 

Alysaum  aaxatile. — ^A  dwarf  variety  of  this  is  very  fine,  being 
of  a  bright  golden  hue ;  the  plant  has  also  a  neat  appearanm 
the  whole  year.  It  is  raised  easily  from  seeds,  but  plants  ao 
raised  do  not  fiower  the  first  year.  There  is  a  variegated 
variety,  prettier  as  a  plant  than  the  plain-leaved,  but  it  is  not 
so  free-flowering ;  in  fact,  I  know  of  few  spring  flowers  thit 
last  longer  in  bloom  than  the  Alyssum.  Gheiranthus  ochzo- 
leucus  and  Marshallii  do  not  last  half  so  long,  neither  are  they 
so  gay  at  any  time.  The  Alyssum  ought  to  edge  one  of  tbs 
largest-sized  beds,  it  being  rather  a  stronger  grower  than  ths 
Arabia  and  the  Primula. 

Auricula, — This  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  of  all  plants  for 
the  purpose,  looking  well  all  the  year ;  and  as  all  the  vazietiei 
are  beautiful,  I  do  not  pay  the  least  attention  to  what  the 
florist  requires  of  his  pet  varieties,  but  just  take  the  healthy 
vigorous  kinds  as  they  are,  for  I  coxifess  never  having  seen  one 
that  I  could  call  other  than  beautiful.  Perhaps,  however,  if 
there  were  several  edgings  wanted,  the  kinds  might  be  assorted 
with  advantage.  Of  Alpine  Auriculas  I  have  not  had  mneh 
experience,  but  they  are  as  eligible  as  the  other  class. 

Ajuga  reptans  purpurea, — ^A  dwarf  dark-leaved  plant ;  likes 
a  moist  situation,  and  does  well  in  wet  seasons.  Of  late  yean 
it  has  not  succeeded  so  well  with  me  as  it  did  some  ten  yesis 
ago,  nevertheless  it  is  a  deserving  plant  for  summer ;  in  winter 
its  foliage  so  much  resembles  the  colour  of  the  ground  that  it 
is  not  so  conspicuous  then  as  the  following  variety. 

Ajuga  reptaru  variegata.—TlnB,  instead  of  being  a  bronie- 
leaved  kiud,  is  nearly  white,  and  consequently  comes  out  better 
when  the  ground  is  of  a  dark  colour,  which  it  always  is  when 
wet.  Like  the  last-named,  it  likes  a  moist  situation,  and  is 
very  dwarf  and  compact. 

Achillea  totnentosa.'—JL  white-leaved  plant  of  promismg  ap- 
pearance, but  I  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  of  it  to 
speak  with  certain^  of  its  merits ;  it  is,  however,  taller  than 
the  last-named,  but  is  interesting. 

AcHUea  umbelUUa.'-k  very  pretty  yoUow-flowering  plim 
with  neat  foliage,  but,  perhaps,  not  so  compact  in  habit  as  is 
sometimes  desirable,  being  better  adapted  for  a  larger  class  of 
beds ;  it  is,  however,  a  pretty  plant,  and  "well  deserves  notice. 
I  flnd  it  is  used  in  some  of  the  London  parks  as  an  edging  to 
beds  of  shrubs,  Ac,  for  which  purpose  it  seems  well  adapted. 
I  have  never  used  it  for  small  bedB,  but  it  may,  nevertheless, 
be  tried.  . 

Anetnone, — Conmient  here  is  needless,  as  everyone  admires 
the  plant,  and  when  used  for  the  purpose  described  it  has  not 
to  be  removed  every  season  to  make  way  for  Something  else,  as 
when  grown  in  the  parterre.  Oertun  soils  suit  it  better  than 
others,  and  I  cannot  say  it  succeeds  so  well  here  as  I  shoold 
like,  although  it  has  fair  treatment-^.«.,  it  is  left  alone. 

Armeria  vulgarU  (Common  Thrift).— A  pretty  compact  plant 
with  neat  rose-coloured  flowers,  one  of  tlie  most  convenient 
subjects  which  I  know,  and  it  well  deserves  a  place.  There  are 
also  other  kinds  varying  in  the  width  of  the  foliace  ^°*.*5J* 
just  described  to  one  with  leaves  nearly  an  inch  in  widu. 
The  latter  kinds  are  much  taller  in  the  flower-stem,  but  w 
possess  the  same  compact  habit  of  growth,  and  look  well 
throughout  the  year.  A.  latif olia,  A.  longifolia,  and  A.  setaeea 
appear  to  be  mere  varieties  rather  than  distinct  botanioai 
species ;  nevertheless,  all  are  good,  and  although  the  flo^- 
stem  iB  quite  2  feet  high,  it  is  not  much  in  the  way,  and  atur 
it  is  removed  the  compact  figure  of  the  plant  forms  a  pleasiog 
object  at  all  times.  t  u  •« 

AquiUgia  glanduloia,-^Yery  pretty,  but  somehow  I  M^J 
never  been  able  to  grow  it  well.  I  presume  our  soil  i«  »»* 
adapted  to  it.  .    ,    i 

Aubnetia  purpurea,  or  A,  deltoidea,--k  neat  dwarf  Ijw* 
well  adapted  for  purposes  of  this  kind,  and  I  had  seve^  w" 
edged  with  it  some  years  ago,  but  I  have  done  away  with  w  o» 
late  and  grow  more  of  the  two  following  kinds.  .     ^ 

Aubrietia  purpurea  variegata.—k  handsome,  neat,  ▼•"^J"^ 
plant,  appearmg  ahnost  white  at  a  distance.  It  is,  P®'**^* 
the  prettiest  of  all  the  dwarf  variegated  plants,  is  indispenaawe, 
and  cannot  well  be  multiplied  too  much. 

Aubrietia  (7aiiM)6«tt«.— This  is  an  improvement  aa  A-  pw- 
puea,  being  of  adarker  and  brighter  blue,  whilo  the  habit  aoa 

other  charaoteristicfl  are  the  same. 
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Sarbarea  prtKOx  variegata, — This  is  a  YAiiegaied  fonn  of 
Crees,  and  is,  perhaps,  better  adapted  for  a  winter  decoratiye 
plant  than  for  our  present  purpose,  and  I  haye  only  nsed  it  for 
-winter  work ;  nevertheless,  it  may  be  planted-out  for  per- 
manent ornament,  and,  no  doubt,  will  look  welL 

Campanula, — ^This  important  genos  contain  many  suitable 
■pedes,  bnt  only  the  dwarf  kinds  ought  to  be  nsed.  Of  tiiese 
C.  earpatica  and  earpatiea  alba  are  both  good.  C.  pomila 
flomewhat  resembles  them,  while  C.  garganioa  is  somewhat 
tender,  and  C.  pnlla  is  more  rambling,  though  its  flowers  are 
irery  pretty.  These  are  the  only  dwarf  kinds  I  have  used,  and 
none  of  them,  flowers  and  all,  ezoeeds  6  inehes  in  height. 

Ceraitium  UntientoMum. — ^I  have  nsed  bat  little  of  this  for 
■ingle-tree  edging,  not  on  aoconnt  of  its  being  onsnitable  fo^ 
the  purpose,  but  as  it  enters  rather  largely  into  the  proper 
flower-lMd  arrangements,  it  is  not  wanted  here.  Where  it  is 
less  plentiful  it  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  an  edging  to 
singletrees. 

Cheiranthut  ManhaUi. — 1  have  loet  faith  in  this  plant  of 
late  years ;  it  remains  only  a  short  time  in  bloom,  and  although 
I  used  to  have  a  quantity  of  it  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  I 
have  discarded  it  in  a  great  measure.  It  is,  however,  a  com- 
pact neat-looking  plant. 

Colchicum  autumnaU,  or  Autumn  Orocut. — A  handsome  pink 
flower  that  expands  towards  the  end  of  August  and  beginning 
qf  September,  and  that  without  the  least  vestige  of  foliage, 
which  does  not  appear  till  some  time  afterwards.  It  is  of  a 
bright  and  vigorous  green  in  March  and  April,  dying  away 
early  in  the  summer,  when  the  flowers  come  up  as  described. 
The  local  name  is  Naked  Boys.  They  are  verv  handsome,  and 
in  some  of  the  larger  beds  I  have  arranged  an  mner  row  of  this 
l^lant  with  Primroses  or  Hepaticas  as  an  outer  edge ;  in  this 
way  they  look  well,  and  not  being  at  all  particular  as  to  site 
they  invariably  flower  welL 

Coronilla  gibraltarica,  or  C  iberica, — ^A  dwarf  but  free-grow- 
ing plant,  covered  in  spring  with  a  mass  of  the  most  brilliant 
yeUow  blossoms,  larger  than  those  of  the  shrubby. Coronilla, 
from  which  it  differs  widely.  This  plant  ought  to  have  plenty 
of  room,  as  it  spreads  a  good  deal  at  blooming  time,  but  it  is 
not^re  than  8  or  9  inches  high.  It  equals  the  Broom,  Oorse, 
Gytisus,  or  Laburnum  in  the  brilliancy  in  its  hue,  and  is  a 
desirable  plant  for  rockwork. 

DaUies.—Bexe,  again,  I  confess  to  a  failure,  or  something 
Tsry  near  to  it,  for  somehow  I  have  never  been  able  to  grow 
these  well,  one  or  two  hot  summers  we  have  had  destroving 
them  and  some  Pansies  that  were  also  doing  duty.  Still  there 
IB  no  doubt  that  the  Daisy  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  plants 
we  have,  and  one  that  may  succeed  well  in  other  places. 

Dactylis  glomerata  variegata, — This  pretty  variegated  Grass 
has  also  never  fairly  made  itself  at  home  with  us.  Although  I 
have  had  it  in  use  ever  since  1857,  and  have  tried  it  in  various 
places,  I  have  never  seen  it  succeed  half  so  well  in  Kent  as  in 
Derbyshire  and  elsewhere ;  still  it  is  well  worth  tiding. 

Dianthus, — ^Nothing  can  succeed  better  than  the  common 
Pink  generally  does  with  us ;  so  well,  in  fact,  that  plants  eaten 
down  by  rabbits  until  scarcely  a  vestige  of  foliage  ii  left  rarely 
die,  but  spring  up  again  from  the  old  stumps,  but  when  so 
treated  there  is  no  flower.  Of  the  other  kinds,  D.  petrieus 
■hows  no  foliage  in  winter,  and  is,  therefore,  less  valuable,  and 
I  am  no  advocate  for  annuals.  Sweet  Williams  become  rather 
uneven,  and  do  not  conform  well  to  a  single  line,  therefore  I 
eannot  recommend  them.  Where  rabbits  and  hares  can  be 
kepi  off  the  common  Pink  presents  several  varieties  that  are 
amongst  the  best  of  the  genus,  not  the  least  important  being 
tiie  old  white  Pink,  than  which,  perhaps,  nothing  works  better 
into  a  nosegay.    The  choicer  kinds  are  not  half  so  useful. 

Drdba  aizo%de$. — This  plant  also  does  not  thrive  here; 
otherwise,  in  habit  it  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

DryoM  octopetala  and  D.  Drummondi  are  best  suited  to  a 
peaty  soil,  where  th^  thrive ;  here  they  merely  exist. 

Dog*8-tooth  Violet. — This  pretty-leaved  plant  is  very  desir- 
able, and  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  disturbed  as  in  the  ordinary 
mixed  flower  border ;  I  can,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  it, 
and  may  add  that  it  will  succeed  pretty  well  where  the  last  two 
fail.  lake  many  other  things,  one  of  the  secrets  of  success  is 
to  let  it  alone. 

ErantJUs  hyemalU  (Winter  Aconite). — ^In  some  places  this  is 
nther  a  miffy  plant,  while  with  us  it  sows  itself,  and  struggles 
■uccessf uUy  for  an  existence  amongst  the  most  robust  plants, 
and  as  being  one  of  the  earhest  of  our  flowers  it  is  highly 
desirable ;  the  foliage  is  also  neat. 

Erinua  tUpinut, — Differing  widely  from  the  last,  this  seems 


to  require  a  peaty  soil,  and  consequently  I  have  never  been 
able  to  do  anything  with  it,  but  others  may  ^ow  it  well. 

Festuca  glauea,  a  grey-leaved  Grass  of  upright  wiry  growth, 
loo^  pretty.  This  does  well  with  us  compared  with  Dactylis ; 
it  is,  however,  more  of  a  grey  than  a  silveiy  hue. 

Funkia  Sieholdii  variegata, — This,  I  fear,  is  not  very  hardy, 
as  I  And  it  does  not  come  up  well  the  following  season,  espe- 
daUy  when  it  has  been  a  wet  winter,  otherwise  it  is  a  desir- 
able plant,  and  some  years  ago  we  had  pretty  good  examples 
of  it. 

Gentianella. — This  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  plants  for  the 
purpose,  and  well  deserves  one  of  the  best  sites.  Comment  on 
its  beauty  is  needless. 

Gnaphalium  Arenaria  or  O.  hyperbareum,  the  double  yellow 
Everlasting  of  the  shops,  which  is  used  in  so  many  ways  both 
in  its  normal  colour  and  also  dyed — as  all  the  violet,  crimson, 
green,  and  other  colours  of  this  flower  are  obtained  by  dying. 
This  plant  is  dwarf,  with  woolly  grey  foliage,  compact,  and 
pretty,  the  flower-stem  not  more  Uian  a  foot  high.  It  well 
deserves  notice. 

Oypaophila  imignis  or  Q,  prostrata, — ^A  pretty,  almost  con- 
tinuouriy  white-flowering  plant,  perhaps  not  adapted  for  a 
small  bed  or  narrow  line,  but  interesting  for  the  sake  of  variety. 
I  have  always  dhe  or  two  beds  edged  with  it,  and  it  is  generally 
admired. 

Hepaticas, — Nothing  can  look  better  than  they  do.  In  such 
a  position  perhaps  the  prettiest  is  the  single  pale  blue,  but  all 
are  lovely. 

Hypericum  nummularium. — A  rather  trailing  plant.^  Useful 
for  vanety,  but  inferior  to  many  that  have  been  mentioned. 

Iberis  Tenoreana.— This  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
I.  sempervirens.  I  believe  it  is  sometimes  called  I.  corifolia. 
The  flowers  are  in  close  compact  heads  of  a  cylindrical  form 
rather  than  in  umbels,  but  of  the  purest  white.  Th^  habit  of 
the  plant  is  also  more  compact  than  its  prototype. 

I,  gibraltarica, — Somewhat  like  the  last  in  habit,  but  the 
flowers  have  a  lilac  tinge,  and  they  have  a  more  umbellate 
form. 

I.  sempervirent, — ^Very  hardy  and  convenient.  It  bears 
cutting  well,  but  falls  short  of  the  beauty  of  the  first-named. 

Linum  fiavxan  withstands  moderate  winters  well  in  dry 
places,  and  flowers  abundantiy,  but  on  wet  sites  it  is  apt  to 
perish,  not  being  very  hardy. 

lAlg  of  the  Valley. — This  needs  no  comment,  further  than 
that  an  edging  of  it  ought  not  to  be  less  than  a  foot  in  widtii, 
and  if  double  that  so  much  the  better. 

Mimuliu. — The  blotched  or  spotted  varieties  look  exceedingly 
pretty,  but  they  are  irregular  in  growth,  and  I  do  not  regard 
them  as  amongst  the  best  plants  for  the  purpose. 

Myoiotis  or  Forget-me-not. — Only  the  dwarfest  of  these  are 
suitable,  and  of  these  M.  dissitiflora  is  the  earliest,  while  late 
varieties,  under  the  names  of  azurea  and  Impdratrice  Elizabeth, 
are  also  good  in  their  way,  but  the  common  M.  arvensis  grows 
too  tall,  and  ought  not  to  be  planted.  I  may  here  observe 
that  although  we  have,  perhaps,  as  many  plants  of  M.  dissiti- 
flora as  most  people,  which  are  used  for  spring  bedding,  I  have 
never  noticed  their  seeding  and  coming  up  of  their  own  accord 
the  same  as  Saponaria  calabrica,  Silene  pendula,  and  other 
plants  do.  We  have,  therefore,  always  had  to  divide  the  old 
plants  after  flowering  and  plant  them  out  in  a  piece  of  nursery 
ground. 

Nierembergia  rivularis. — This  I  hardly  recommend,  for 
although  the  flowers  look  well  when  out,  the  plant  does  not 
present  that  tidy  appearance  at  other  times  which  is  necessary 
to  give  it  a  place  in  a  selection.  It  is,  however,  hardy,  and 
also  dwarf  .—J.  Bobson. 


BOYAL  BOTANIC    SOCIETY'S    SECOND    SPBING 

SHOW. 

This  was  held  yesterday,  and  proved  a  highly  satisfactoiy 
exhibition  not  only  in  the  number  of  subjects  brought  forward, 
but  also  in  their  cuversity.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were 
well  represented  in  coUeotions  from  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to 
F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Leyton,  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to 
Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  Ilegent's  Park.  Among  those  from  Mr. 
Ward  were  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  with  remarkablv  fine 
snathes,  Genetylhs  tulipifera,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  Odonto* 
fluosBum  radiatnm,  all  very  veU  grown  and  flowered.  For  six 
Heaths  the  same  exhibitors  took  £st  and  second  prizes  respect- 
ively, while  for  the  same  number  of  Azaleas,  Mr.  Marcham,  gar- 
dener to  B.  Gates,  Esq.,  Iver,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  James, 
gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  each  had  a  place  in 
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the  prize  list  for  -well-flowered  plants,  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Grea^ 
Berkhampstead,  being  first  in  the  nurserymen's  class. 

For  twelTe  Rhododendrons  Messrs.  Veitch  stood  first;,  the 
old  Everestianain,  lilac.  Mrs.  John  Glutton,  white,  and  Michael 
Waterer,  crimson  scarlet,  being  conspicuous  among  a  finely 
bloomed  collection.  Messrs.  Lane,  who  were  second,  had  Bve- 
restianum,  Victor  Trouillard,  lilac,  Bussellianum,  scarlet,  and 
others  with  excellent  heads  of  large  flowers.  Mr.  G.  Wheeler 
was  third.  Messrs.  Lane  were  also  first  for  six  forced  hardy 
shrubs  in  excellent  bloom,  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  second.  The 
latter  also  took  the  same  position  for  a  collection  of  twelre  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  in  flower ;  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  carrying 
off  the  first  honours,  as  he  did  likewise  for  six  Dielytra  specta- 
bilis.  Messrs.  BoUisson,  of  Tooting,  swept  off  the  first  prizes 
for  bush  and  tree  Mignonette ;  and  Messrs.  Marcham,  James, 
and  Dobson  &  Sons,  each  received  an  award  for  Cinerarias. 

Of  nine  Boses  in  pots  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  had  a 

3>lendid  exhibition,  in  which  Yicomte  Yigier,  La  France,  and 
douard  Morren  were  especially  noteworthy. 

Miscellaneous  collections  were  numerous  and  remarkably 
good.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  sent  a  group  of  Palms, 
Azaleas,  Primulas,  and  various  stove  and  greenhouse  plants ; 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Messrs.  Lane  fime  groups  of  Boses ;  Mr. 
Ware  a  numerous  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Narcissus,  Pri- 
mulas, and  other  hardy  plants;  Mr.  W.  Paul  white^flowered 
white-variegated  Geraniums  Virgin  Queen  and  Avalanche, 
Tricolors  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  and  Countess  of  Flanders,  and 
Waltham  Bronze.  From  Mr.  C.  Noble,  Bagshot,  came  a  collec- 
tion of  Clematis ;  from  Mr,  W.  Paul  new  Boses  in  pots  and 
splendid  cut  blooms;  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  and  other  Boses ;  from  Mr.  Ware  hardy  fine-foliaged 
plants,  also  fancjr  Pansies ;  and  the  same  class  oi  flowers  were 
likewise  well  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  while  Mr.  James 
sent  very  ^ood  cut  blooms  of  Show  Pansies  and  Polyanthuses, 
together  with  a  collection  of  Auriculas.  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons 
also  exhibited  Pansies  and  Calceolarias. 

Of  new  plants  and  florists'  flowers  several  groups  were  exhi- 
bited. Certificates  were  granted  to  Messrs.  Veitcn  for  Odonto- 
slossum  vexillarium,  in  the  style  of  O.  Phalsnopsis,  but  with 
flowers  of  immense  size.  Si  bv  3  inches,  veined  mac  rose,  white 
and  yellow  in  the  centre ;  and  for  Sempervivum  triste,  greenish 
bronze  with  a  rose  tinge,  forming  a  very  neat  rosette.  The 
beautifal  Masdevallia  Hanyana  was  also  shown  by  the  same 
firm,  with  a  large  flower  and  most  brilliant  in  colour.  Certifl- 
oates  were  likewise  given  to  Mr.  B.  8.  Williams  for  Agave  de 
Smetiana,  and  to  Messrs.  Bollisson  for  Sacoolabium  ampimaoeum 
moulmeinense,  Gymnogramma  Moorei,  Calanthe  Bollissoni, 
and  Pandanus  Van  Cheertii.  Mr.  G.  Jackman,  nurseryman, 
Woking,  had  floral  certificates  for  Clematis  Duchess  of  Teck, 
white,  Duke  of  Bichmond,  pale  lilac,  flowers  of  each  of  these 
measuring  8  inches  in  duuneter ;  also  for  Lady  Stratford  de 
Bedclyffe.  A  like  award  was  made  te  Mr.  William  Paul  for  Tea 
Bose  Madame  C6cJle  Berthed,  canary  yellow ;  for  £tienne  Levet. 
bright  carmine,  very  fine ;  and  for  Star  of  Waltham,  a  splendid 
Tery  large  Bose,  deeper  in  colour  than  the  preceding,  ana  to  all 
appearance  of  the  nighest  merit.  Certinoates  were  likewise 
awarded  te  Mr.  Stone,  gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  for  Gloxinias 
Pierre,  rosy  purple,  and  Martha,  white  with  purple  lobes.  Mr. 
Tillett,  of  Norwich,  sent  Alpine  Auricula  Bioi  des  Alpes,  with 
large  deep  velvety  maroon  flowers.  / 


PAINTING  OF  OBCHABD-HOUSE  TBEES. 

Ms.  Peabbon,  of  Chilwell,  in  your  last  number,  has  made 
an  extraordinary  demand  upon  the  credulity  of  orchard-house 
owners,  for  he  has  asked  them  to  beware  of  a  recommendation 
of  mine  respecting  the  painting  of  orchard-house  trees.  This 
I  am  confident  they  will  never  do,  because  my  writings  have 
been  before  them  so  many  seasons  that  they  wUl  have  formed 
tbeir  own  conclusions  ere  now,  and  Mr.  Pearson's  criticism 
eannot  affect  them.  I  think  also  that  they  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Pearson  writes  is  not  encouraging 
for  me  to  reply  to.  I  shall  not  imitate  it,  but  merely  repeat 
what  I  think  is  an  excellent  and  easy  way  to  paint  orohard- 
house  trees.  It  is  simply  to  glaze— not  paint,  but  glaze,  very 
thinly  indeed — any  parts  of  the  stems  of  these  trees  with  oil 
paint  whenever  any  attack  of  scale  has  occurred.  Let  the 
brush  slide  easily  along  the  stems  with  such  little  supply  in  it 
as  will  colour  them.  The  bark  will  appear  through  this  glaze, 
and  give  a  brownish-green  hue.  If  you  like  to  use  any  other 
coloured  medium  this  is  optional.  I  have  done  this  with  sue- 
oess,  and  I  repeat  that  I  decline  to  believe  that  the  smallest 
injury  can  occur. 

Mr.  Pearson  asks  ns  to  believe  that  a  few  drops  of  a  vege- 
table oil  like  linseed  are  potent  to  kill  a  whole  house  of  Vines, 
and,  I  suppose,  the  trees  of  a  whole  orchard  house  I  Why  do 
we,  then,  venture  on  spirite  of  turpentine,  oarbolio  acid,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  numerous  strong  ingredients  of  the  various 


compounds  used  so  long?  All  I  can  say  is  that  my  trees  are 
in  splendid  health,  and  maturing  a  crop  whi<^  I  shall  be  happy 
to  match  with  any  at  ChiTwell.  Perhaps  Mr.  Pearson's '  treea 
are  like  many  I  see,  weak  from  overcropping,  and  will  not 
endure  a  few  drops  of  linseed  oil. — T.  C.  Bb^haut. 


BOYAL  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY'S  NEW 

COUNCIL. 
Thb  Council  have  sent  to  the  Fellows  the  following  circular— ' 

The  Council  beg  to  inform  the  Fellows  generally  that  it  haa 
entered  into  the  following  temporary  arrangement,  for  this  year 
onhr,  with  the  Exhibition  Commissioners. 

The  Council  wish  the  FeUows  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  has 
been  much  hampered  in  making  the  following  arrangement  by 
engagements  previously  entered  into  by  the  Commissioners  with 
other  persons  for  the  use  of  the  arcades  and  upper  storey  of  tiie 
quadrante. 

ABBANGEMSKT  VOB  1878. 

The  FeUows  and  their  friends  to  retain  the  private  enjoymeni 
of  the  gardens  and  conservatory.  The  Exhibition  visitors  not 
to  enter  without  the  usual  payment  of  the  day. 

The  lower  quadrant  arcades  to  be  for  the  Fellows  and  their 
friends  only.  The  upper  storey  of  quadrant  arcades,  with  a 
communication  across  the  back  of  the  conservatory,  will  be 
entirely  fenced  off  for  the  Exhibition  visitors. 

The  Commissioners  to  open  forthwith,  at  their  own  expense, 
a  new  entrance  for  the  Society  at  the  south-west  side,  and  to- 
allow  the^ociety  to  use  without  payment,  until  the  1st  Aprils 
1874,  the  north-western  and  north-eastern  entrances  in  Prinoo'a 
Gate  and  Queen's  Gate  respectively. 

The  Society  to  permit  the  Exhibition  visitors  until  lat  Nov.,. 
1873,  a  passage  way  across  the  gardens,  so  as  not  to  intoifere 
with  tide  privacy  and  freedom  of  the  FeUows  and  their  friends. 

The  Fellows  and  their  friends  and  Debenture-holders  to  have 
a  joint  right  with  the  Exhibition  visitors  of  using  the  centisl 
arcades. 

The  Commissioners  to  pay  J^IOOO  in  cash  before  November^ 
1878,  to  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

South  K&ntington,  W.  A.  Lindsat,  Secretary* 

10thApHl,l&lS, 

*'  A  CouvTBT  Fellow  *'  writes  to  us  complaining  of  the  dil* 
appointment  caused  by  the  first  act  of  the  new  Council  of  the- 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  immediately  after  assuming  oiBee. 
We  have  heard  from  many  quarters  similar  complaints  with 
reference  to  the  unsightly  barrier  which  has  been  run  aorosa 
the  garden,  separating  it  in  two  divisions,  and  of  the  inad»> 
quate  remuneration  for  such  a  concession  to  the  EThihitioft 
Commissioners.    Our  correspondent  adds : — 

"In  the  proposal  agreed  to  by  the  old  Council  for  the  le- 
moval  of  the  barriers  between  tiie  garden  ancl  the  ExhibitioD, 
the  Commissioners  were  to  pay  £2400  for  rent,  Jg2000  towaida 
clearing  off  debentures,  and  an  estimated  dSlOOO  for  horticnltnre, 
in  all  £5400  a-vear.  The  £1000  now  agreed  ior  seems  amoa^ 
moderate  sum  for  so  great  a  concession  as  a  passage  cutting  the 
garden  in  two.  Everybody  aaid  that  the  garden  waa  really 
ateadily  improving  in  appearance,  and  now  this  unsightly 
division  throws  it  back  agam. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  all  is  pointing  in  one  direction,  and  that 
one  after  another  of  the  leading  horticulturists  are  coming  into 
the  notibn  that  the  proper  head  quarters  for  their  Society  is  not 
South  Kensington.  This  is  a  desirable  place  for  shows,  and,  sub- 
sidised by  the  Exhibition  authorities,  a  good  horticultural  ao* 
ciety  might  advantageously  continue  to  hold  them  there,  but 
the  real  work  of  the  Sociefy  could  be  better  carried  on  else- 
where." 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  new  Connsil 
could  at  once  be  masters  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  Btany 
impediments  must  be  in  their  way.  Time  is  a  healer  as  well 
as  a  revealer,  and  eventually  we  hope  the  best  men  of  boti* 
parties  may  be  united  in  the  effort  to  establish  the  Society 
independently.  Eighty-seven  Fellows  have  been  deeted  dniiiM; 
the  present  year.         

THE  BUFFALO  BEBBT— Shepherdia  AMmssnA. 

I  HAVE  seeds  of  the  above  which  were  given  to  me  by  Mr» 
W.  Beckett,  agent  on  the  Oulton  Park  estates,  who  has  jnat 
returned  from  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  land  grant  to  the 
North  Pacific  Bailway  Company,  where,  on  the  Upper  Iffissoari, 
and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  McKeene,  the 
Buffalo  Berrv  grows  in  great  abundance.  He  can  confidently 
endorse  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  Rural  New  TerUr  as  to 
ite  quidities  when  used  as  ajsHy  or  in  tarts.  It  has  a  most 
agreeable  subacid  flavour.    The  hemes  I  have  were  gatheied 
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by  Colonel  Sweet  and  giiwi  to  ICr.  Beckett.  I  have  loim  a 
^pianttty  in  the  open  garden,  as  well  as  in  alight  heat,  and 
when  np  will  report  to  yon  again.  Mr.  Beokett  is  quite  san- 
^fmne  that  this  plant  will  become  a  most  luefal  one  for  leneing. 
— W.  MuiB,  OuUon  Park  QardUnt, 


THE  bOYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY'S 

BATH  MEETING. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  as  time  rolls  on  the  prospects 
of  the  Bath  meeting  of  the  above  Society  become  even  more 
•enconragiBg.  With  regard  to  the  all-important  matter  of 
finance,  we  find  that  the  prizes  to  be  awarded,  instead  of  being 
d&1800  as  first  announced,  will  be  £1900,  being  £300  in  excess 
of  the  amount  distribated  at  Birmingham,  •  which  was  con- 
•sidered  the  most  sncoessfol  of  the  provincial  shows.  As  an 
additional  stimulas  to  exhibitors,  we  are  dL&d  to  be  able  to 
annonnce  that  the  Yeitoh  Memorial  prizes  wiU  be  open  for 
oompetition  at  Bath.  These  prises,  five  in  number,  amount  to 
£25.  Among  the  items  of  progress  we  may  mention  that  the 
proof  sehednle  of  the  prizes  is  printed,  and  is  now  ready  for 
delivery  by  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Eyles  has  likewise  prepared  the 
plan  for  the  arrangement  of  the  ground,  and  the  position  of  the 
varioas  tents.  Space  is  to  be  allotted,  we  believe,  for  the  exhi- 
1i>ition  of  carriages  and  sewing  machines,  and  as  in  the  mannfao- 
iure  of  the  former  Bath  holdis  a  pre-eminent  position,  our  local 
manufacturers  will  doubtless  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  thus 
4df  orded  them  of  placing  evidences  of  their  skill  before  the  public. 
Mr.  Fry,  of  Dorchester  Street,  has  the  contract  for  erecting  the 
limber  enclosure,  upon  which  men  are  now  busily  engaged. 
With  regard  to  the  poultry  show,  nothing  definite  has  as  yet 
heea  settled,  but  a  committee  which  has  been  appointed  are 
making  the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements  with  the  view 
of  calling  a  general  meeting  to  discuss  the  question.  From  the 
«pirit  with  which  the  project  has  been  taken  up  there  is  every 
probability  of  the  poult^  show  taking  place. — {Bath  Express 
<i7id  Comuy  Herald.) 


CONSERVATORY  ARRANGEMENT. 

We  are  always  talking  and  reading  about  the  raising  and 
treatment  of  plants,  but  we  never  hear  anythhig  about  which 
is  the  best  way  to  arrange  them  in  the  conservatory  so  as  to 
'Show  tbem  to  the  best  advantage.  Some  would  say  there  can 
be  no  rule  for  arrangement,  as  houses  differ  so  much  in  the 
iray  of  stages  or  shelves,  and  that  gardeners*  tastes  differ  so 
much  that  what  would  suit  one  would  not  please  another.  I 
-think,  however,  that  if  some  of  our  leading  men  were  to  state 
iibieir  opinions  on  the  matter  a  little  improvement  might  be 
made  in  this  department  as  weU  as  in  the  culture  of  plants.  I, 
i.ar  on^  would  feel  greatly  obliged  to  them  were  they  to  do  so. 

I  think  the  arrangement  of  plants  is  of  as  much  importance 
io  the  gardener  as  a  knowledge  of  their  culture,  for  if  plants 
are  not  properly  arranged  their  beauties  are  often  half  hidden. 
Some  have  an  idea  that  plants  should  be  crowded  together. 
I  have  seen  them  so  placed  that  the  pots  could  not  be  seen. 
Bat  why  should  pots  be  hidden  to  such  an  extent  ?  for  everyone 
InowB  that  pots  must  be  used.  Of  course  it  is  well  to  hide 
ihem  as  far  as  possible  without  injury  to  the  plants.  Crowd- 
ing is  very  well  when  one  has  a  lot  of  plants  he  is  ashamed  of, 
and  only  wants  the  blooms  to  be  seen.  Other  growers  will 
not  crowd  their  plants,  but  put  large  ones  in  front  of  small 
ones,  so  that  half  the  plants  are  reaUy  out  of  sight,  and  unless 
yon  put  your  head  between  some  of  the  largest  subjects  you 
«annot  see  them.  I  think  plants  should  be  arranged  so  that 
as  far  as  possible  the  whole  may  be  viewed  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  shelf  or  stage,  and  that  each  should  have 
fluificient  room  for  its  foliage,  its  neighbour  just  touching  it 
without  crushing  and  without  leaving  gaps  between,  hi  a 
flongle  row  or  upon  a  shelf  I  like  to  put  a  large  plant,  then  a 
flmall  one,  and  so  on ;  thus  the  larger  plant  has  plenty  of  room 
to  expand,  and  the  smaller  enlivens  the  bottom  part,  giving  a 
light  and  well-fumished  appearance  without  crowding  or  injury 
to  the  foliage.  Anything  injurious  to  the  foliage  should  be 
avoided,  for  a  plant  with  shabby  leaves  and  good  bloom  is  as 
1>ad  as  or  worse  than  one  with  good  foliage  and  bfd  bloom. 
Colours,  again,  should  be  thought  of.  Two  or  three  plants  of 
one  colour  ought  not  to  be  put  together,  but  be  distributed 
along  the  shelf  at  equal  distances,  unless  it  is  large  enough  to 
allow  of  masses  of  ode  colour,  say  five  or  six  plants  together. 
In  this  way  white,  yeUow,  or  scarlet  at  equal  distances  would 
have  a  very  good  effect,  but  I  think  the  mixing  of  eoloors 


would  be  the  better  atrangement  for  general  pvpoaes  in  amatt 
houses. — H.  G. 

[Your  correspondent  is  quite  right  when  he  says  that  if 
pUmts  are  not  properly  arranged  much  of  the  effect  is  lost. 
He  is  also  ri^t  when  he  says  that  few  of  our  leading  men 
venture  to  write  on  this  subject.  It  is  one  that  cannot  well  be 
treated  upon  on  paper.  Long  articles  might  be  written  about 
it  which  few  would  care  to  read,  and  those  who  did  take  iba 
trouble  to  peruse  them  W9uld  probably  not  be  very  much  the 
wiser.  I  wiU  say  what  I  can  on  the  subject,  in  as  few  worda 
as  possible. 

First,  as  rsgards  the  form  of  house.  I  prefer  for  all  purposea 
the  span-roof,  next  to  that  the  half-span,  ai^d  lastly  the  lean- 
to.  In  many  old  places  the  lean-to  houses  still  exist,  with  a 
narrow  staging  along  the  front  and  round  one  or  both  enda, 
and  a  large  stage  arranged  like  a  step-ladder  from  the  front 
path  to  the  back  wall,  where  the  highest  part  terminates  about 
12  or  14  feet  above  the  ground  line.  Plimts  may  be  arranged 
on  a  stage  like  this  to  look  pretty  well  and  have  rather  an 
imposing  effect ;  but  it  is  a  troublesome  business  getting  at 
them  when  they  require  water,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  good  specimens  can  be  grown  in  such  a  position. 

The  next  style  is  the  half-span,  and  this  admits  of  a  sotie- 
what  better  arrangement.  A  narrow  staging  is  carried  all 
round  the  front,  back,  and  both  ends  of  uie  house.    An  ar- 

rangement  for  staging  the  plants  upon  ia 

I         I  also  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  houM. 

I  I     I    This  may  either  be  flat,  like  a  table,  or  in 

1        It       i  the  accompanying  form,  corresponding 

to  the  pitch  of  the  roof.  In  such  a  houM 
plants  requiring  different  tr«^tment  may 
be  eultivated  with  success.  Plants  of  the 
character  of  Cape  Heaths  and  what  are  ealled  New  Holland 
plants  may  be  grown  on  the  stages  arranged  round  the  front 
and  ends  of  the  house,  and  on  the  part  of  the  centre  stage 
marked  a.  The  same  position  would  also  be  well  adapted  for 
stage  and  fancy  PelargoninnxB ;  while  Camellias  and  all  other 
plants,  such  as  Ferns,  ^c,  requiiing  partial  shade  could  be 
grown  with  sncoess  on  the  baok  part  of  the  centre  stage  and 
on  that  under  the  baok  wall. 

The  next  is  the  span-roof,  and  it  is,  I  think,  the  best  font 
both  for  growing  tlie  plants  and  showing  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  Medium-sized  and  large  houses — ^that  is,  those 
over  16  feet  wide  should  have  staging  on  both  sides  and  round 
the  ends  up  to  the  doorways,  with  a  platform  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  house.  The  centre  platform  and  side  stagea 
should  be  of  the  same  height  throughout ;  2  feet  6  inches  is  a 
good  height,  and  will  admit  of  the  plants  being  examined  by 
an  ordinary-sized  person  without  any  inconvenience.  A  few 
months  ago,  in  looking  through  a  new  garden  which  is  now 
being  laid  out,  and  very  extensive  ranges  of  hothouses  erected, 
I  found  the  staging  for  the  plants  at  least  a  foot  too  high ;  so 
that,  in  whatever  way  the  plants  are  arranged,  they  cannot  be 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  owing  to  this  fault  in  the  staging. 

Then  as  to  the  method  of  staging  the  plants.  Your  corre- 
spondent says  that  he  has  seen  the  large  plants  placed  in  the 
front  row  and  the  small  ones  behind  them.  This  is  an  error 
that  one  would  think  the  merest  novice  in  gardening  would 
not  fall  into.  The  small  plants  must  be  placed  in  the  front 
row,  larger  ones  at  the  back,  but  the  manner  of  staging  must 
depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  object  the  cultivator  has  in 
view.  With  some  the  main  object  is  to  grow  perfectly  trained 
specimen  plants,  and  when  this  is  the  case  taste  in  arrange- 
ment must  be  sacrificed  to  the  individual  requirements  of  tiie 
plants.  For  instance,  when  the  plants  are  making  their  growth 
they  must  have  plenty  of  space  to  develope  their  shoots  and 
to  allow  of  their  being  well  ripened.  The  least  icrowding  would 
be  fatal  to  this.  As  a  rule,  however,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  glass  the  plants  are  grown  in  one  house,  and  set  in  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  when  in  flower;  and  where  the 
best  effect  is  desired  the  plants  must  be  placed  rather  close  to 
each  other,  but  by  all  means  avoid  overcrowding.  A  too  formal 
arrangement  is  to  be  avoided.  A  large  numb^  of  plants  of  a 
nearly  uniform  size  arranged  so  as  to  present  an  almost  un- 
broken surface  is  objectionable.  Plants  trained  as  standarda, 
when  well  grown,  have  a  fine  effect  dotted  here  and  there 
amongst  dwarf  plants.  Standard  Az^eas  should  be  used  when 
a  blaze  of  colour  is  required ;  and  should  a  more  sober  tint  be 
desired,  plants  of  Mignonette  trained  in  the  same  manner  wiU 
meet  the  object  in  view.  Some  of  the  more  hardy  of  the 
exotic  Ferns  and  Palms  should  be  introduced  when  there  is  a 
danger  of  being  overdone  with  colour.    In  our  plant  stovea 
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Ibem  ia  DOW  luh  ft  prapouilamiM  of  foliage  orer  the  flowering 
ploatB,  that  thars  ii  but  little  likelihood  of  luTing  loo  mnoh 

OOIOOT. 

There  are  tew  planta  so  well  adapted  to  plaee  amongat  an 
imdeTgrowth  of  dwarf  plants  ai  the  nnmeroiu  speoiee  of  Palmi 
now  ««  moeh  iqipreoiatad.  Tba  long  grsoefiill^  andiing  leavea 
of  sooh  speciei  as  Chaimedorea  graminifolia  and  the  beaatifnl 
Oocoi  Weddeliama  havs  a  ehaTnung  efteat  when  plaoed  in  anoh 
ft  puitioD.  As  to  the  different  airaogemente  of  colour,  this  ia 
a  matter  whleh  mnat  be  left  to  individaal  tottea.  Soma  prefer 
violent  oontraite  ;  othen,  of  a  more  edacated  and  reflned 
taets,  like  to  see  the  ooloim  blend  harmonioiulr  into  each 

One  matter  before  oonolnding  I  would  like  to  notice,  and 
that  ii  to  advise  gardeners  to  luep  their  plants  and  pots  per- 
feetlf  clean,  remove  all  dei)a;ing  laavee  and  flowen  as  soon  ai 
thej  are  fiereeiTed,  and  when  any  plant  shows  the  least  signs 
of  beoomuig  unhealthy  tr;  at  onoe  to  asoertain  the  eanie  and 
apply  a  remedy. — J.  Docot-ib.} 


FLOWEES  FOR  OUK   BORDERS.— No.  4. 

DIELXTSA  BPXOTABILIB.— UoaTU  Dmnu. 

Fiw  of  onr  readers  who  are  aeanainted  with  this  plant  will, 
we  imagine,  be  disposed  to  differ  from  ns,  if  we  Tsntnre  to 
prononnoe  it  not  oidy  the  handsomest  of  its  order— the  Fame- 
worts — bat  eren  ol  all  spring-flowering  faerbaoeom  plants.  Its 
elegant  pals  green  foliage,  reoalling  on  a  Bnujler  scale  that  of 
the  Tree  Psmqj  or  Montan,  a  reeemblanoe  to  which  its 
English  name  ollades,  the  singular  beauty  of  its  large  rosy 
flowers,  and  their  highly  ourions  itraotnre,  all  combine  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  aoqaisitions  which  our 
hardy  perennials  have  received  lor  the  last  half  century.  Its 
olaims  on  the  horticultural  world  ate  further  strengthened  by 
the  fact,  that,  although  a  hardy  border  plant,  it  is  equally 
adapted  for  ^e  greanhouM  or  window,  m  either  of  which 
situations  it  may  be  had  in  flower  at  a  Tery  early  period  of  the 
year ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  it  should  have 
bean  welcomed  by  all  olassea  of  florists  with  eathosiasm. 

It  is  b;  far  the  most  lobnst  of  the  species  yet  introduced, 
attaining  in  good  soil  the  height  o{  3  leet  or  more,  and  an 
established  apeeinien  will  often  cover  a  square  yard  of  gronud. 
Althongh  termed  a  spring  flower,  it  does  not,  howerer,  when 
treated  as  ahsrdyplant, bloom  before  June,  and  oontinnesin 
flower  np  to  the  month  of  Angnst.  The  racemes  of  flowers 
are  very  nmneronsly  produced,  and  consist  usually  in  the  ter- 
minal ones,  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  blossoms,  though  for  oon- 
Tenienoe  sake  only  a  few  are  shown  in  our  figure,  where  they 
are  also  much  rednoed  insiM.eMh  blossomneasuring  1^  inch 
in  length,  and  1  In  breadth.  The  form  of  the  flower  is  so 
itriUng  as  at  onoe  to  arreat  the  attention  of  the  observer; 
the  two  outer  petals  are  inflated  at  their  base,  and  in  the 
earlier  stages  of^ their  growth  oohereby  the  tips,  Imt  ai«  finally 
reflezed,  exhibiting  the  two  inner  petals  in  a  beok-Iike  form 
which  enoloses  the  stamens  and  style.  The  two  sepals  are  very 
minute,  and  falling  off  at  an  early  stage,  will  be  found  only 
on  the  immature  buds  at  the  eztrrauity  of  the  racemes. 

When  grown  in  the  open  border,  tt  will  be  advisable  to  plant 
it  in  BoO  only  moderately  retentive  ;  lor,  although  Uiere  can  be 
no  donbt  that  it  is  quite  hardy,  it  will  be  prudent  to  guard 
against  the  evils  resnlting  from  too  great  a  degree  of  moistore 
in  the  soil.    In  sandy  loam  it  iTonld  be  perfectly  safe,  but  the 

eant  would  perhaps  be  lees  robost  in  its  habit,  and  produce 
wez  Sowers.  When  onltivated  in  wet  aoils,  much  risk  may 
be  obviated  by  proteeting  the  roots  In  winter  with  some  im- 
pervious covering;  in  the  absence  of  anything  more  snitabis, 
sn  ordinary  flower-pot  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
We  are  by  no  means  friendly  to  uie  indiscriminate  use  of 
rapports  in  the  flower  garden,  but  the  stems  of  the  Fnmeworts 
being  somewhat  brittle  and  sneoulent— and  onr  preset  illus- 
tratton  is  no  eioeption — it  will  be  deeirable  to  secure  the 
prinoipal  stalk  of  the  plant  to  a  alight  rod,  which,  if  not  too 
long  and  obtrusive,  can  be  employed  without  in  any  degree 
detracting  from  its  graceful  mode  of  growth.  A  partially 
shaded  situation  will  be  by  no  means  objectionable. 

When  grown  as  a  window  plant,  it  produces  its  flowers  a 
month  or  two  earlier  than  whmi  exposed  to  the  mds  changes  of 
an  English  spring.  In  oultivating  it  with  this  view,  the  plant 
after  flowering  shonld  be  allowed  to  remain  out-doors  during 
the  summer  and  autumn,  nntU  the  stems  have  died  down  and 
the  fleshy  roots  become  dormant,  when,  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  the  pot  may  be  removed  to  the  window  ot  a  cool  room. 


the  soil  being  kept  in  a  slightly  moistened  oondition.  ThU* 
dormant,  and  during  the  first  atagsa  of  its  growth,  it  si^iht  bi 
placed  in  a  flre-wanned  apartment,  though  we  do  not  rMom- 
mend  such  a  oonrse;  but  when  the  plant  has  mode  khu 
progress,  and  theleavea  are  fully  expanded,  the  dry  atmosphan 
of  a  heated  room  would  be  prejudicial  to  ita  health,  and  Um 
pores  of  its  delicate  foliage  become  choked  with  dust ;  if  bfit 
at  a  rather  low  tempereture,  its  flowers  wiU  ooatinne  m  p«r- 
fection  fbi  a  oonsiderable  period. 


DltfTtm 

For  a  strong  plant,  a  pot  of  not  less  than  6  or  8  inehe* 
diameter  is  desirable,  and  the  aoil  may  be  a  rich  loam,  sneb  u 
would  be  prodneed  by  the  gradual  deeay  ol  tnrt  from  an  M 
pssture ;  or  lo  tha  absenoe  ot  this,  any  good  garden  soil,  nil' 
mg  it,  when  defioient  in  vegetable  matter,  vrWk  a  little  paatoi 
leaf  mould,  and  when  too  sandy,  with  a  portion  of  good  losm; 
for  we  have  not  to  tear  the  eSeota  ot  frost  as  in  the  opo 

The  directions  we  have  given  for  ita  growth  in  pots  ipplf 
only  to  those  cases  in  which  no  other  aocommodation  is  avsU- 
able  than  that  afforded  by  a  window ;  but  where  there  is  ths 
eonvenisnce  of  a  cold  frame,  an  accessory  we  shonld  be  glsd  (e 
find  in  every  garden  even  of  the  smallest  extent,  the  plwt  mH 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  allowed  to  winter  there,  lai  ut«d 
only  be  removed  to  the  window  wfien  the  flowers  ore  psrti^ 
developed. 

Theplant  maybe  readily  increased  by  earefnl  divisf  on  of  the 
roots  in  early  spring,  or  by  cuttings  taken  ofF  at  a  joint,  ul 
struck  in  wlute  sand  under  a  hand.glass.  Prom  tbeii  iiwon- 
lent  nature,  some  core  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  outtiiip 
from  domping-oQ ;  and  to  avoid  this  the  glass  most  be  vipw 
every  day,  and  removed  at  the  earliest  period  after  thsy  hsie 
emitted  roots.  In  the  summer  they  will  eneoeed  planted  in  a 
shady  border  under  a  small  hand-light. 

Seeds  are  occasionally  produced  which  may  be  sown  in  a  P"^ 
ot  hght  soil  aa  soon  as  ripe ;  in  which  case,  it  will  be  advistUs 
to  protect  the  young  plants  durmg  the  flnt  winter,  or  the  m*- 
ing  may  be  deferred  until  the  following  spring,  when  the  plsols 
would,  it  raised  early  in  the  year,  acquire  sufficient  stmngUi 
to  bear  eiposnre  in  tjie  open  air  in  the  ensuing  winter- 
Few  gardens  are  without  some  species  of  Fumaria  or  CotJ- 
dalis,  two  genera  closely  allied  to  that  which  our  illustrstlai 
belongs  to ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  not  be  altogether  unintsrsst- 
ingif  we  notice  the  principal  points  of  difference  between  tbsm 
and  the  present  genus.  Boui  differ  from  Dielytn  in  baring 
but  one  petal  spurred ;  and  the  three  geneia  are  fnrthsc  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  the  seed  vessel ;  this  in  Fomana 
is  a  one-seeded  indehiscent  nut,  and  in  Coryddis  and  DieMta 
a  many-seeded  pod  opening  by  tiro  Talvee,  whleh  in  ^^^^ 
"  "■'ve  compressed  than  m  the  last-mentioned  genus.    tW 
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genns  Dielytra  ((Jreek,  du,  two,  and  elytron,  a  ponch  or  pone) 
IB  so  named,  in  allusion  to  the  inflation  of  the  two  oater  petals 
ftt  their  base ;  in  some  botanical  works  the  name  is  erroneously 
giyen  as  Dioljtra.  Eight  other  species  are  recorded,  bracteosa, 
canadensis,  oaoiUlaria,  ezimia,  formosa,  spedosa,  and  tenni- 
folia  from  North  America,  and  laohenaliflBflora  from  Siberia. 
The  whole  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  ezimia  and  formosa, 
are  Tery  rare,  if  even  they  are  in  coltiyation  in  this  country, 
which  we  are  inclined  to  doubt ;  formosa  is  an  old  inhabitant 
of  our  gardens  of  some  interest,  although  much  smaller  in  all 
its  parte  than  spectabilis;  ezimia  is  somewhat  less  common, 
but  is  more  desirable. 

Our  plant  appears  to  hare  been  known  to  Linnieus  under 
the  name  of  Fumaria  spectabilis,  but  it  is  only  since  its  intro- 
•duetion  into  England  in  1846,  from  the  North  of  China,  by  the 
Horticultural  Society,  through  the  medium  of  their  collector 
Mr.  Fortune,  that  it  has  come  into  cultiyation  in  this  country. 
— (W.  Thoscpson's  Englitk  Flower  Oarden.) 


NEW  ROSES  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

Xn  your  last  number  "  D."  criticises  the  awards  of  the  Floral 
'Committee  as  regards  the  new  Boses  shown  at  South  Kensing- 
ton on  the  2nd  inst.  I  maintain  that  the  awards  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  fuUy  justified  by  the  flowers  placed  before  them. 
I  will  take  the  Boses  seriatim  as  they  are  mentioned  by  "  D." 

1,  Madame  Laeharme. — The  only  blooms  of  this  about  which 
there  could  be  any  question  of  giying  a  certificate  at  all 
were  on  a  standard.  I  think  '*  D."  will  admit  that  these  blooms 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  warrant  any  award. 

2,  Lyonnait. — The  bloom  of  this  fiose  which  induced  the 
<3ommittee  to  giye  it  a  first-class  certificate  without,  as  far  as 
I  reooUect,  any  dissentient,  was  on  a  plant  shown  by  Mr.  George 
Paul,  a  standard.  That  bloom  was  in  my  humble  opinion 
first-class,  and  so  thought  the  Committee.  As  to  Lyonnais 
being  a  washed-out  Victor  Verdier,  if  "  D."  could  manage  to 
wash  the  colour  dean  out  of  Victor  Verdier  the  "  washed-out " 
would  be  a  little  fortune  to  *'  D." 

3,  President  Theirs, — ^Heze,  again,  M.  Thiers  as  presented  to 
the  Committee  was  in  my  opinion  first-class.  I  must  admit 
that  it  appeared  to  me  eyident  afterwards,  when  I  yisited  the 
«rcade  and  saw  the  Bose  in  quantity,  that  it  is  one  which  lasts  in 
perfection  a  yezy  short  time,  and  too  soon  goes  all  abroad ;  but 
just  caught,  and  that  was  the  case  with  those  the  Committee 
had  to  deal  with,  it  is  simply  splendid  (I  fancy  that  "  D.,"  as 
I  do,  loyes  a  noh  deep  colour  that  fills  tne  eye.) 

5,  Etienne  Levet. — ^The  only  bloom  of  this  submitted  to  the 
Committee,  and  I  ezamined  it  yeiy  carefully,  was  crippled,  some 
fiye  or  six  petals  haying  that  scorched  constricted  appearance 
<on  the  edge  which  is  too  often  seen  in  that  sometimes  fine 
Bose  General  Washington,  and  this  raised  suspicion  of  its 
h&ng  a  hard  and  bad  opener ;  in  short,  it  was  not  as  shown  any- 
where near  a  first-class  Bose.  That  Etienne  Leyet  is  a  really 
good  and  fine  new  Bose,  I  am  conyinced,  but  the  Committee  can 
only  deal  with  Boses  as  they  are  presented  to  them  on  the 
Committee-room  table. 

6,  Richard  Wallace.^— 1  do  not  think  this  a  bright-coloured 
Bose  by  any  means,  and  I  am  afraid  it  has  not  stuff  enough  in 
it  eyer  to  be  first-rate,  but  it  is  of  a  good  globular  shape,  and 
when  cut  from  established  plante  may  proye  Al.  The  Com- 
mittee thought  it  good  enough  to  merit  a  certificate,  and 
possibly  they  are  as  capable  of  passing  judgment  on  a  Bose  as 
your  critic  "  D." 

7,  Madame  Jules  Margottin, — ^I  think  the  spedmens  of  this 
Bose  ezhibited  on  the  16th  showed  that  the  Committee  were 
not  wrong  in  giying  it  a  first-class  certificate  on  the  2nd, 
though  I  must  frankly  admit  I  did  not  yote  for  such  certificate, 
thinking  the  Bose  as  then  shown  too  small. 

8,  Bessie  Johnson. — I  think  with  *'D."  that,  as  presented  to 
the  Committee,  this  was  too  like  Abel  Grand. 

9,  Baronne  Louise  UxkulL — ^The  Floral  Committee  seem  to 
haye  been  of  the  same  opinion  as  "  D."  about  this  Bose. 

10,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, — This  was  not  before  the  Committee 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  it  haying  been  preyiously  certificated  by  them, 
and  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  them  to  find  that  they  some- 
times manage  to  certificate  a  good  Bose.  I  am  yezy  happy  in 
being  able  to  agree  with  all  that  "  D."  says  about  this  fine 
flower.  It  is  in  my  opinion  the  best  English  seedling  Bose 
eyer  raised,  and  would  be  an  ample  reward  for  a  lifetime  de- 
yoted  to  seedling-raising. — ^A  Membbb  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee OF  THE  B.H.S. 

P.S. — ^WiU  you  allow  me  to  add,  for  the  information  of 


country  friends,  that  Claude  Leyet  (a  Bose  of  this  year)  was,  as 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Paul  and  Mr.  George  Paul  on  the  16th,  first- 
rate,  and  must  be  had  by  eyery  rosarian  ? 


GBOWING   AND    FLOWEBING    EUCHARIS 

AMAZONICA. 

I  WISH  to  place  before  your  readers  the  treatment  which  has 
been  carried  out  here  for  nearly  iwenty  years.  About  that 
number  of  years  ago  we  obtained  two  bulbs;  they  rapidly 
increased,  and  now  we  haye  a  yerjr  large  stock,  many  pots  full 
of  bulbs  from  8  to  12  inches  in  diaineter,  besides  seyeral  larger 
from  18  to  24  inches,  great  masses  which  haye  not  been  re- 
potted for  seyeral  years.  These  produce  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-four  flower  stems  at  a  time,  and  bloom  from  three  to 
four  times  annually. 

Our  treatment  is  simple ;  the  pots  remain  in  the  same  places 
all  the  year  round  in  a  moderate  stoye  heat,  yarying  from  a 
maximum  of  80°  in  summer,  to  a  niinifT^Tim  of  about  52°  in 
winter.  They  are  neyer  compelled  to  go  to  rest,  but  are  freely 
watered  wheneyer  they  appear  to  require  it,  and  the  foliage  is 
a  brilliant  deep  green  all  the  year  round.  Whetiier  this  treat- 
ment is  orthodoz  or  not  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  that  it  is 
successful  is  apparent  from  the  results  of  the  period  of  bloom 
during  the  past  year : — 

Dajs  in  flower 


Paysio  flower  ..  Jannary 81 

Febnuu7    ..  28 

ICaroh 80 

April   21 

M»y — 

Jane    80 


If 


81 


ft 


*« 

If 


»f 


July 

August  ....  26 
September..  80 
October  ....  S7 
NoTember  . .  80 
Deoember  ..  81 

Total  314  days  out  of  366,  not  a  bad  result,  and  such  has 

been  the  case  here  for  seyeral  years. — John  Satsbs,  Gardener, 

Rockville,  Blackrock,  Co,  Driblin. 

MK.  CHABLES  JAMES   PEBEY. 

OuB  warmhearted  and  hospitable  brother  florist  has  been 
called  away  at  the  comparatiyely  early  age  of  fifty,  and  his 
genial  countenance  and  pleasant  greeting  will  no  more  meet  us 
in  the  gatherings  where  we  used  to  be  thrown  together ;  but  I 
cannot  allow  the  notice  of  his  death  to  pass  by  without  a 
word  in  memory  of  as  intelligent  a  fiorist  as  eyer  Uyed. 

It  was  but  last  year,  on  tiie  occasion  of  going  northward 
to  the  Manchester  Whitsuntide  Show,  that  I  paid  my  first  and 
only  yisit  to  The  Cedars,  a  place  he  had  made  famous,  and 
where  he  was  wont  to  display  his  loye  for  flowers  and  his 
hospitality.  We  had  known  each  other  for  years,  had  met  in 
many  a  "  tilted  fleld,"  but  I  had  neyer  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  spot  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much.  Need  I  say 
that  what  Mr.  Perry  did  he  did  well  ?  The  prizes  he  carried  off 
at  Leeds,  at  Birmingham,  London,  <&c.,  testified  to  this;  and 
well  did  his  place  bear-out  his  character  for  thoroughness. 
He  had  a  splendid  lot  of  Wellingtonias  which  he  had  lumself 
reared;  his  beds  of  pegged* down  Boses  were  a  sight  not  to 
be  forgotten  by  anyone  who  had  once  seen  them ;  while  his 
"  Great  Western "  filled  with  fine  plants  showed  his  skill  at 
in-door  cultivation.  This  name  he  gaye  to  a  yery  large  green- 
house, because,  haying  met  some  years  ago  with  a  seyere 
accident  on  the  Great  Western,  ha  reoeiyed  a  handsome  award 
as  damages  and  with  it  built  the  house. 

But  it  is  as  a  raiser  and  exhibitor  of  Verbenas  that  Mr. 
Perry  was  best  known  in  the  horticultural  world.  Who  eyer 
saw  such  boxes  of  bloom  as  he  displayed  ?  and  who  has  eyer 
raised  so  many  fine  yarieties  as  he  did  ? — yarieties  more  suited, 
it  is  true,  for  in-door  culture  and  for  exhibition  than  for  the 
flower  garden,  which  latter  are  more  in  Mr.  Eckford*s  style. 
And  now  we  shall  see  no  more  Perry's  Verbenas !  Such  a 
raiser  is  a  loss  to  the  horticultural  world  at  large — need  I  say 
a  still  heayier  loss  to  his  own  home  circle,  who  wiU  haye  the 
sympathy  of  all  who  knew  him?  On  the  card  which  an- 
nounced his  death  f.iere  was  one  little  clause,  more  precious 
than  anything  that  could  be  said  of  him  as  a  florist  or  a  man 
— "  His  end  was  peace.'* — ^D.,  Deal, 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  haye  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Charles  James  Perry  died  on  the  11th  inst.  at  his  residence, 
The  Cedars,  Castle  Bromwich,  near  Birmingham.  For  seyeral 
years  the  subtle  encroachments  of  disease  upon  an  originally 
yigorous  constitution — due,  in  a  great  measure,  probably,  to 
shocks  reoeiyed  in  two  railway  collisions — ^haye  been  manifest ; 
but  it  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  his  illness  assumed  so 
serious  a  form  as  to  threaten  a  speedily  fatal  termination. 
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The  ennt  will  araate  a  Told  in  tbe  hoitionltnral  world,  kod  to 
the  loss  whioh  all  its  memliers  have  soBtiiinod  in  commoii  we 
have  to  deplore  that  of  a  valned  personal  friend,  who  has  been 
ont-oH  at  the  oomparatively  early  age  of  fifty  years.  For  con- 
dderabiy  more  than  half  that  period  Mr.  Perry  had  lieen  an 
ardent  florijt,  oarrying  oat  hi«  operationa  to  an  eitent  whioh 
few  amateurs  have  an  opportunity  of  doing.  His  attention 
was  first  given  to  the  Dobha,  of  wluoh  he  woa  a  most  Bacoe3»[tU 
exhibitor,  and  of  wMnh  he  raised  many  firat-cloas  seedlinga. 
Sabteqaently,  he  sne^ged  with  no  less  zeal  and  saaoees  in  the 


onltivationof  the  Yerbena,  many  at  the  best  raiiatiaiofwliialt 
owe  their  eiistenoa  to  his  praotiied  skill  and  judgment.  Is  • 
Boie-grower  he  stood  deservedly  high.  He  woa  also  a  leading 
member  of  the  Handsworth  Floral  and  Hortioolttirtl  Sodety, 
filling  the  office  ol  honorary  seoretary  from  the  eBtablilbnunt 
to  the  diasolntion  of  Uiat  body.  By  a  large  oirole  of  ooqnaint- 
anoes  he  was  respeoted  tor  his  kind  and  genial  disposition, 
while  his  sterling  qnolitieB  inspired  all  who  enjoyed  his  in- 
timaoywithfealingaof  the  warmest  regard. — [Midland  Comtia 
Herald.) 


aABDEN  SCARIFIER. 

At  the  reoant  Internationa]  Hortionltnral  Exhibition  held  at  I  Bne  de  Champs,  Ghent,  and  is  by  him  called  a  "Garden  V^ 

Ghent  we  observed  among  the  implements  exhibited  a  nsef  ol    cleaner."    This  appears  to  ns  to  be  a  very  limited  use  to  which 

contrivanoe  which  might  be  introdtieed  with  advantage  into    the  implement  may  be  applied,  and  w-  ' " ' —  ..»™i.J 

onr  own  gardens.    It  was  exhibited  by  U.  Dntiy-Colson,  of  |  the  mote  appropriate  n '  ■•'•—' 


dieating  a  more  extended  application.  Either  for  cleaning  the  [  a  httle  wider.  It  it  in  fact  a  Dnteh  hoe  and  rake  eombined, 
anrfaee,  or  breaking  xm  ground  for  sowing  and  planting,  it  may  and  monntad  on  wheels.  The  hoe  and  rake  «aii  be  elorated  or 
be  eqaally  osefnL  The  wheels  are  about  S  inehes  in  diameter,  depressed  at  pleasnre,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  ugleat  wbiw 
and  thehoeistrom  T  to  9  inches  wide,  while  therms  is  perhaps  |  the  handle  is  to  be  held. 


le  peeoliai  formation  of  hollow  tabsrs  npon  their  roots. 

They  are  aqnatios,  and  belong  to  the  natnrat  order  Lentibn. 
lariaoea,  and  yet,  singular  to  say,  I  am  about  to  recommend 
the  enltnre  of  ntrieolaria  montana  as  a  pot  plant  to  all  my 
readers  who  possess  the  neoassary  straotnre  or  accommodation 
tor  it.  It  may  be  easily  grown ;  it  is  a  profnae  flowerer,  and 
is,  moreover,  so  distinct  in  character  that  it  cannot  tiH  to 
charm  everyone.  Some  of  my  readers  may  be  inolined  to  say. 
This  may  be  all  very  trne,  bnt  still  we  do  not  core  lor  aquatics, 
or  we  have  sueh  a  small  stove  that  it  is  simply  imposiibte  for 
ns  to  aeeommodste  them  ;  bnt  even  ecch  abjections  I  oan 
smooth  down,  tor  Utricularia  montana  is  not  an  aquatic ; 
indeed,  so  opposite  in  its  hatdts  is  this  species  that  it  aflects 
the  branches  of  the  forest  trees,  growing  high  up  upon  the 
limbs,  and  in  the  forks  of  the  largest  trees  embedded  in  the 
moss  whioh  is  found  upon  them  in  saoh  abundance,  and  there- 
fore, like  epiphytal  Orchids,  it  may  readily  be  brought  to  oon- 
lorm  to  pot  onltnre  withoat  the  water  whioh  is  essential  to  the 
life  of  its  near  relatives.  The  strange  departure  from  the 
usual  habitats  of  the  other  members  of  t**'"  genua  has  in  no 
w^  modified  its  form,  as  would  natnraUy  have  been  expected, 
but  the  peeuliar  hollow  tuber-like  prooesses  are  developed  in 
great  abundance  upon  the  rooUete,  and  duster  round  the 
crown  of  the  plant  like  a  qnanti^  of  small  egga.    I  have  heard 


DTRICDLARIA  MONTANA. 

it  asserted  that  these  organs,  whioh  play  suoh  an  importtut 
I«rt  in  the  eoonomy  of  the  a^natio  species,  c      '      ' *" 


J J r , be  of  m 

. .. .  whioh  finds  its  home  high  up  above  tlae  grotmd.  with 
this  supposition,  however,  I  cannot  bring  myBeU  to  oonenfi  ttv 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  formation  of  pMoliar  organs  that  aie 
not  destined  to  play  a  port  in  the  BOfipott  at  noorishment  ef 
theplant  in  some  wiff. 

This  plant  has  been  vaiionsly  named  U.  onifliiH^a,  U.  alpins, 
and  D.  graudiflora;  its  leaves  are  near^  6  inches  long.son^ 
what  lanoBOlate,  tqtsring  downwuds,  and  deep  green  aMve  and 
below ;  the  sc^e  is  to;  slender,  er«et,  and  nearly  doable  tk* 
length  of  the  leaves,  beanng  towards  the  apex  mee  or  f«r 
flowers  whioh  are  both  onriom  and  beantifnl;  ihey  lewoiU* 
somewhat  the  month  of  a  large  Snapdragon  (Antirrhinnni), 
with  the  long  spur  of  a  Tonoh-me-not  (Impatiens).  The  loww 
lip  is  very  much  larger  than  the  npper  one,  and  both  are  pni* 
white,  saving  the  raised  portion  wluoh  closes  the  throat,  sna 
that  is  rich  oauai;  yellow.  When  well  grown  this  plant  in- 
creases in  size  rapidly  ttad  throws  np  nmneroua  sei^ea  bMiinS 
ooUeetively  some  doiens  of  its  intensting  bloaaotos,  whi^  ^ 
ohaiming  for  the  embelliahment  of  a  lady's  hair,  their  "'*'~ 
beauty  and  novel  form  produdng  a  moat  rtelurcht  '^"^l 
espedally  wb«n  backed  by  a  frond  of  an  Adiantom  or  spng  « 
Gleiohenia.  ,  ,.^ 

There  is  nothing  diffloiat  aboat  the  oomTatioit  of  tut 
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XTirieolari* ;  the  pots  require  thorough  driining,  and  the  soil 
ahonld  be  a  mizture  of  good  fibrone  peat  and  sphagnmn  moss, 
with  a  little  sand.  Liye  ephagnum  ia  beet,  beoaoae  the  bladder- 
like tnbera  nestle  amongst  its  branehee  and  at  the  same  time 
it  presents  a  neater  and  far  more  pleasant  appearance.  In 
addition,  a  boontifal  supply  of  water  is  neeessaiy  to  its  roots 
and  also  in  the  atmosphere,  bnt  by  all  means  ayoid  wetting 
its  flowers.  Natiye  of  Pern,  New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and 
varions  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  at  considerable  eleya- 
tions. — ^SxpXBTo  Gbidb. 


FLOWEBS  AND  FEVEBS. 

Jx  is  always  satisfaotoiy  to  find  by  the  light  of  science  that 
our  natural  predilection  for  the  beantiful,  whether  in  form, 
colour,  sound,  touch,  taete,  or  odour,  has  its  origin  in  a  fame 
and  natural  instinct.  Our  love  of  flowers  is  at  once  the  purest 
and  most  natural ;  it  is  a  child's  lore  before  his  senses  haye 
been  stimulated  by  the  many  artificial  sensuous  objects  which 
at  a  more  adyanced  age  tempt  him  in  eyery  direction.  It  is  a 
loye  that  remains  pure,  eyen  throuflhout  life,  with  a  persistence 
which  ought  of  itself  to  haye  taught  us  to  regard  this  simple 
taste  as  one  of  high  importance  to  our  wcdl-bemg. 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Professor  Paolo  Mante- 
gazza,  of  Payia,  that  in  some  plants  ozone  is  deyeloped  by  the 
direct  n^s  of  the  sun,  whilst  in  others  the  action  once  com- 
menced in  solar  light  continues  in  darkness.  Thus  Cheny- 
Iianrel,  Gloye,  Layender,  Mint,  Lemon,  Fennel,  Ac.,  are  plants 
which  deyelope  ozone  largely  on  exposure  to  the  sun*s  rays ;  so 
also  do  the  Narcissus,  Heliotrope,  Hyacinth,  and  Mignonette, 
as  well  as  some  perfumes  similarly  exposed,  as  eau-de-Cologne, 
oil  of  Bergamot,  extract  of  miUefleurs,  essence  of  Layender, 
and  some  aromatic  tinctures.  He  further  points  out  that  the 
oxidation  of  the  essential  oils,  such  as  Nutmeg,  Aniseed, 
Thyme,  Peppermint,  &c.,  under  the  influence  of  li^t  and  air, 
is  a  conyenient  source  of  ozone,  as  they,  eyen  in  small  quanti- 
ties, ozonise  much  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen.  Br.  Mante- 
gazza  concludes  that  the  ozonogenio  properties  of  flowers  re- 
side in  their  essences,  the  most  odoriferous  yielding  the  largest 
amount  of  ozone ;  he  therefore  recommends  the  cultiyation  of 
herbs  and  odorous  flowers  in  marshy  districts  and  in  places  in- 
fested with  animal  emanations,  and  that  persons  Hying  in  such 
situations  should  perfume  themselyes  with  odoriferous  essences. 
Dr.  Oomdius  Fox  remarks  also,  in  his  recent  and  exhaustiye 
work  on  ozone,  that  the  cultiyation  of  the  Sunflower  in  ma- 
larious districts  has  been  especially  urged,  as  it  is  said  to 
possess  the  property  of  purifying  air  laden  with  marsh  miasm 
and  of  exhaling  ozonised  oxygen.  Dr.  Mantegazza  demon- 
strates in  his  report  on  the  action  of  essences  and  flowers  in 
the  production  of  atmospheric  ozone,  and  their  hygienic  utility, 
which  he  recently  presented  to  the  Institute  of  Lombardy, 
that  the  disciples  of  Bmpedocles  were  not  in  error  when 
they  planted  aromatic  and  balsamic  herbs  as  preyentiyes  of 
pestilence. 

Dr.  Bumsey  has  also  pointed  out  the  record  of  the  historian 
Herodian,  who  afilrmed  that  in  a  plague,  which  deyastated 
Italy  in  the  second  century,  strangers  crowding  into  Bome  were 
directed  by  the  physicians  to  retreat  to  Laurentum,  now  San 
Lorenzo,  so  named  from  the  bowers  of  Laurel  or  Bay  (Lauras 
nobilis)  which  surrounded  it,  that  by  a  cooler  atmosphere  and 
by  the  odour  of  Laurel,  they  might  escape  the  danger  of  infec- 
tion. Herodian  also  mentions  that  fumigations  wiUi  aromatics 
were  recommended  as  a  preyentiye  of  the  plague. 

Hecker,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages, 
states  that  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  were  commissioned  to  deliyer  their 
opinion  of  the  causes  of  the  black  plague,  and  to  furnish  some 
appropriate  regulation  with  regard  to  liying  during  its  preya- 
lence ;  one  of  which  consisted  in  a  recommendation  to  ayoid 
the  air  and  to  kindle  large  fires  of  Vine  wood,  green  Laurel,  or 
other  green  wood ;  also' to  burn  Wormwood  and  Chamomile  in 
great  quantity  in  the  market-places,  in  other  densely-inhabited 
localities,  and  in  the  houses. 

At  the  same  period,  and  during  the  same  plague,  Gentilis  of 
Foligno,  the  celebrated  teacher  in  Perugia  (who,  by-the-by, 
on  the  18th  June,  1348,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  plague  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty),  belieying,  as  he  did,  in  the  pes- 
tilential constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  recommended  that  it 
should  be  piuified  by  means  of  blazing  fires  of  odoriferous 
wood  in  the  yioinity  of  the  healthy,  as  well  as  of  the  side. 

Hippocrates,  whose  name  will  eyer  remain  associated  with 
the  great  plague  at  Athens,  is  reported  to  haye  extinguished 


the  epidemic  there  and  in  other  places  by  kindling  fires,  like 
Aoron  of  Agrigentum.  We  find  Pliny  seizing  on  the  fact,  and 
recording  it,  tnat  both  Empedodes  and  Hippocrates  rendered 
assistance  during  epidemics  by  fumigations;  and  Francis 
Adams,  the  learned  commentator  on  the  works  of  the  father 
of  medicine  and  of  Panlus  ^gineta,  also  mentions  that  Simeon 
Seth  proposed  fumigations  with  frankincense. 

With  these  historical  records  before  us,  we  must  confess  that 
the  hitherto  much  condemned  andent  practice  of  fumigation 
has  not  recdyed  at  the  hands  dther  of  chemists  or  of  phyd- 
dans  the  careful  study  to  which  the  high  professional  charac- 
ter of  those  who  haye  recommended  it  entitle  it. 

We  are  too  apt,  as  Sir  Humphry  Dayy  said,  to  sneer  in  the 
pride  of  our  ignorance  at  what  we  either  do  not  or  will  not 
understand.  Before,  therefore,  sneering  at  the  scent  of  fiowers 
or  the  antiseptic  products  of  their  combustion,  let  us  remem- 
ber Uiat  Hie  humble  gardener's  simple  net  protected  his  young 
plants  from  the  frost,  in  spite  of  the  modkery  of  the  savant^ 
who,  howeyer,  was  wise  enough  to  ponder  well  on  the  condi- 
tions suljseryed  by  the  simple  appliance ;  the  result  of  which 
was  a  great  humiliation  of  his  philosophical  pride,  compensated, 
howeyer,  by  the  rich  reward  of  the  discoyery  of  the  cause  of 
dew  and  frost. 

To  return,  howeyer,  to  flowers  and  sweet-smelling  herbs,  we 
find  Dr.  Mantegazza  urging  the  propriety  not  only  of  planting 
herbs  haying  powerful  odoriferous  properties,  but  others,  like 
the  Sunfiower,  which,  although  possessing  no  particular  per- 
fume, are  said  to  haye  extraordinary  ozonigenous  powers.  The 
floods  of  last  year  haye  left  many  a  large  tract  of  land  ripe  for 
the  genesis  of  ague  and  other  malarious  feyers.  If,  therefore, 
there  be  protecUye  yirtue  in  the  sweetest  liying  gems  of  the 
earth,  let  their  culture  be  in  eyery  direction  encouraged ;  let 
the  garden-plot  near  the  cottage  of  the  agricultural  labourer  be 
filled  with  eyery  simple  herb  or  flower,  that  like  Mignonette, 
Thyme,  Laurd,  Sunflower,  and  Layender,  sheds  its  purifying 
odours  arotmd ;  let  window  gardening  be  more  than  eyer  » 
f ayourite  relaxation  for  the  mewed-up  artisan  of  the  town  and 
dty.  Let  experiments  be  made  on  all  kinds  of  the  poor  cot- 
tager's present  pets ;  let  us  see  what  ozonigenous  powers  his 
fayourites  haye— for  instance,  the  scarlet  Tom  Thumb  Gera- 
nium, at  once  so  gay  and  cheering. 

In  our  dties  let  us  emulate  the  citizens  of  Laurentum,  and 
plant  Sweet  Bay  along  our  embankments,  in  our  parks  and 
gardens,  and  eyen  in  our  deserted  churchyards  and  our  fast- 
filling  cemeteries.  Let  us,  howeyer,  in  the  meanwhile  follow 
up  the  footsteps  of  Nature  in  our  diemical  laboratories,  and 
learn  how  to  increase  the  store  of  our  natural  air  and  water- 
purifiers  by  a  patient  inyestigation  of  the  properties  of  our  in- 
digei^ous  flora  in  their  relation  to  malarious  emanations. — 
{British  Medical  JowmaL) 

PACKING  FBUIT  FOB  TBAVELLING. 

[The  following,  translated  from  a  contribution  by  M.  Pynaert, 
is  extracted  from  **  The  Food  Journal."] 

FxuiTS  destined  for  carriage  should  be  handled  with  the 
greatest  care  both  in  gathering  and  in  packing,  so  that  they 
may  not  suffer  on  the  way.  They  should  not  be  too  ripe ;  and 
those  that  haye  been  bruised  or  touched  by  insects  should  be 
set  aside,  as  they  would  decay  and  spoil  the  rest.  They  should 
be  carefully  pidced  oyer  one  by  one ;  eadi  one  being  deansed 
at  the  same  time  with  a  soft  brush,  except  in  the  case  of  fruit 
coyered  with  bloom,  like  Plums  or  black  Ghrapes,  or  those 
which  are  too  soft,  as  Baspberriee  and  Mulberries.  The  fruit 
should  be  picked  a  day  or  two  in  adyance,  and  laid  in  a  dry 
airy  place  to  get  rid  of  a  portion  of  its  superabundant  humidity. 
The  materials  used  in  packing,  to  preyent  the  fruit  from  rub- 
bing, should  also  be  thoroughly  dried.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that,  in  gathering,  the  fruit  should  be  gently  laid  in  a 
large  basket  with  a  bed  of  soft  moss  coyered  with  tissue-paper 
in  the  bottom ;  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch,  and 
must  not  be  heaped  in  layers. 

The  boxes  in  which  the  fruit  is  to  trayd  must  not  be  too 
large,  as  it  is  an  essential  condition  that  it  should  be  packed 
dosely  enough  to  preyent  the  least  shaking,  an  arrangement 
which  would  render  tiie  boxes  unmanageably  heayy  were  thdr 
dimendons  too  great.  When  seyeral  sorts  of  fruit  are  to  be 
sent  together,  as  Peaches,  Baspberries,  Cherries,  Grapes,  Ac» 
there  should  be  separate  cases  for  each,  unless  the  quantity  be 
too  small,  when  th^y  may  be  laid  on  false  bottoms  in  a  single 
box. 

The  boxes  should  possess  all  requidte  solidity  according  to 
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the  length  of  the  journey  and  the  treatment  they  are  likely  to 
experience. 

They  BhoiQd  be  made  of  some  soft  wood  other  than  deal,  as, 
genenJly  speaking,  there  is  a  certain  resinous  odour  about  the 
latter  which  might  a£Fect  the  natural  porfume  of  the  fruit.  For 
constant  use  we  would  recommend  boxes  with  hinges  and  locks, 
of  which  the  consignor  and  consignee  should  possess  keys.  In 
winter  time  the  fruit  should  be  protected  from  frost  by  giving 
the  boxes  an  outside  coating  of  moss  or  straw,  at  least  2J  or 
3  inches  in  thickness,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  matting. 

Peaches  picked  two  or  three  days  before  they  are  perfectly 
ripe  will  well  stand  a  journey  of  several  days'  duration.  Cling- 
stone Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  be  quite  ripe  when  they  are 
gathered,  and  will  last  longer  than  melters.  In  packing,  each 
fruit  should  be  done  up  separately  in  tissue-paper.  The  fruit 
should  then  be  laid  on  a  bed  of  bran,  or  good,  dry,  white  saw- 
dust, from  which  the  finer  dust  has  been  sifted.  They  should 
be  set  about  half  an  inch  apart  each  way,  and  covered  up  with 
another  layer  of  bran  or  sawdust,  which  should  be  worked  into 
all  the  interstices.  Not  more  than  three,  or  at  most  four, 
layers  should  be  thus  superposed.  A  gentle  shaking  should 
be  given  to  the  box  from  time  to  time,  during  the  packing,  so 
as  to  settle  the  contents,  and  leave  no  crevices  unfilled.  The 
box  should  never  be  more  than  19  inches  long,  13  inches  wide, 
and  11  inches  ddep.  A  box  of  this  size  will  hold  about  five 
dozen  Peaches. 

When  the  quantity  of  Peaches  to  be  sent  is  considerable, 
and,  more  especially,  in  cases  where  a  supply  has  to  be  sent 
regularly  to  long  distances,  the  pacldng  must  be  performed 
more  completely.  Each  box  should  be  formed  with  a  number 
of  false  bottoms,  so  that  the  fruit  may  be  placed  in  separate 
layers,  with  spaces  of  8  inches  or  3^  inches  between.  The 
false  bottoms  rest  on  ledges  fixed  to  the  interior  sides  of  the 
box,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  are  divided  chequerwise  into 
squares  of  3  or  3}  inches  inside,  each  of  which  receives  one 
Peach,  wrapped-up  in  tissue-paper,  and  carefully  packed  in  its 
place  with  tow  or  bran. 

Apricots  and  Plums,  not  being  so  delicate  as  Peaches,  require 
less  care.  They  are  wrapped  in  tissue-paper,  and  packed  in 
layers  with  diy  moss  between  the  layers.  When  the  Apricots 
are  large  they  should  be  packed  like  Peaches,  and  this  should 
always  be  done  when  they  nave  to  travel  long  distances.  Plums 
will  keep  for  some  time— certain  varieties  more  especially. 
Apricots  will  also  keep  longer  than  Peaches. 

Cherries  should  first  be  washed  in  a  basin  of  water  with  a 
very  soft  brush ;  they  should  then  be  wiped  dry,  laid  between 
two  sheets  of  tissue-paper,  and  packed  in  alternate  layers  with 
tow. 

Grapes  may  be  packed  like  Peaches.  The  bran  or  sawdust 
settling  down  between  the  fruit  prevents  injury  from  rubbing, 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  always  adhering  to  the  latter  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  When  the  fruit  is  perfectly  dry,  it 
may  be  blown  off,  or  the  fruit  may  be  done  up  m  tissue-paper. 
When  Grapes  are  sent  by  rail  or  steamer,  and  the  distance  is 
not  very  great,  as  from  Paris  to  Brussels,  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  pack  them  in  layers,  two  or  tibjree  in  a  box, 
with  a  little' moss  between. 

Baspberries  will  not  stand  a  longer  joum^  than  a  eouple  of 
days.  They  should  be  ripe,  but  not  over-ripe,  and  should  be 
packed  immediately  after  gathering.  They  are  packed  in  tow, 
like  Cherries,  being  first  wrapped  separately  in  tissue-paper. 
They  should  not  be  in  more  than  four  or  five  layers,  as  they 
heat  readily. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  Mulberries  and  Gooseberries ;  but 
the  latter  are  less  deUcate,  and  will  keep  longer.  Figs  will  keep 
for  some  length  of  time.    They  should  be  packed  in  dry  moss. 


LIEBIG. 

Ons  of  the  great  teachers  of  our  age  is  taken  from  us — 
Justus  von  Liebig  died  at  Munich  on  the  18th  inst.  He  had 
nearly  completed  his  threescore  years  and  ten,  his  birth  at 
Darmstadt  being  in  the  May  of  1803.  The  following  notes 
are  extracted  from  the  Times,  Sir  D.  Brewster's  "  Memoirs," 
'*  Men  of  the  Time,"  and  other  sources. 

After  completing  his  classical  education  at  the  Gymnasium 
of  his  native  city,  his  father,  who  all  along  had  noticed  his  ex- 
cessive partialis  for  chemistry  and  for  other  branches  of 
natural  science,  placed  him,  when  about  15  years  of  age,  in  a 
pharmaceutical  establishment  at  Heppenheim.  He  remained 
not  quite  a  year,  and  in  1819  he  was  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Bonn,  where  he  pursued  his  favourite  studies  with  great 


industry  and  success.  From  Bonn  he  was  transferred  toErlan- 
gen,  where  he  continued  to  follow  up  the  same  course  of  stud j, 
and  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  before  ho 
was  of  age.  In  1822,  or  the  following  year,  he  was  sent  to 
Paris  at  the  expense  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  who  allowed 
him  a  pension,  under  the  name  of  a  travelling  stipend ;  there 
he  remained  for  about  two  years,  still  prosecuting  his  chemical 
studies,  and  associating  with  the  most  distinguished  of  Uie 
chemists  of  France,  MM.  Gay-Lussao,  Dumas,  and  Pelouze. 
In  1823  he  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
a  memoir  on  Fulminic  Add  and  the  Fulminates,  originally 
discovered  by  our  countryman  Howard  as  far  back  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  but  Liebig,  says  Sir  D.  Brew- 
ster, '*  was  the  first  who  explained  their  true  chemical  con- 
stitution;" and  his  memoir  on  the  subject  excited  so  much 
interest,  that  Humboldt  invited  the  author  to  his  house,  in- 
troduced hun  to  the  circle  of  his  scientific  friends,  and  gave 
biTw  such  strong  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  authorities 
of  the  University  of  Giessen  that,  although  only  just  21  years 
of  age,  he  was  appointed  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Chemistry* 
a  position  which,  some  two  years  later,  he  exchanged  for  the 
higher  and  more  permanent  post  of  Ordinary  Professor.  He 
now,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Goverxmient,  commenced  that 
model  laboratory  for  teaching  practical  chemistry  which  at- 
tracted students  from  every  part  of  Europe,  among  whom 
were  such  distinguished  chemists  as  Hoffman,  Wiess,  Fre- 
senius,  Gregory,  Johnston,  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. 

In  1837  Liebig  attended  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  LiverpooL  On 
this  occasion  he  read  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  paper 
"  On  the  Composition  and  Chemical  Belationa  of  Uric  Acid;" 
and  before  the  meeting  which  was  held  at  Glasgow  in  1840 
Liebig  had  published  at  Brunswick  his  work  entitled  *'  Organic 
Chezmstry  in  its  Application  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology," 
which  was  translated  into  English  from  the  author's  manuscript, 
and  dedicated  to  the  British  Association.  **  This  work,"  ob- 
serves Sir  D.  Brewster,  "  was  only  a  part  of  the  Beport  on 
Organic  Chemistry  which  that  body  had  requested  at  his 
hands ;  but  an  abstract  of  the  whole  report  wbb  read  on  his 
behalf  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  before  the  Chemical  Section  at 
Manchester,  in  1842,  under  the  title  of  '*  Organic  Chemistry 
applied  to  Physiology  and  Pathology."  The  entire  report,  of 
wldch  this  paper  was  only  an  abstract,  was  published  in  1842, 
under  the  title  of  "  Animal  Chemistry,  or  Chemistry  in  its 
Application  to  Physiology  and  Pathology."  It  was  translated 
into  English  from  the  author's  manuscript  by  Dr.  Gregory. 

In  1848  Professor  Gregory  translated  from  the  manuscript, 
and  published  Liebig's  work  on  *'  The  Motions  of  the  Juices 
in  the  Animid  Body,"  and  in  the  following  year  his  "Be- 
searches  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food."  Liebig  had  already  pub- 
lished his  most  popular  work,  and  that  l^  which,  after  all, 
his  name  will  be  most  widely  remembered,  his  *<  Familiar 
Letters  on  Chemistry  considered  in  its  Belation  to  Industry, 
Agriculture,  and  Physiology."  A  second  series  of  these 
**  Familiar  Letters  "  appeared  in  1844,  or  the  foUomng  year, 
and  they  have  since  passed  through  several  editions.  A 
"  Beply  "  to  some  of  tiie  principles  laid  down  by  Liebig,  by 
Dr.  Gilbert  and  Bir.  Lawes,  appeared  in  the  **  Journal  of  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  in  December,  1855, 
and  many  of  his  views  have  been  combated  eliewhere  from  time 
to  time ;  but  still,  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  his  principles  of  agricultural  chemistry  have  found  very 
many  and  very  distinguished  supporters.  Liebig  must  be 
honoured  with  the  credit  of  having  very  extensively  simplified 
the  processes  for  organic  analysis,  and  of  having  by  their  aid 
made  numerous  investigations  which  were  formerly  impracti- 
cable on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the  methods  then  in  use. 
He  was  also  fhe  sole  author  of  nearly  three  hundred,  and  the  joint 
author  of  from  thirty  to  forty,  separate  memoirs  on  chemical 
subjects  which  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
leading  scientific  journals  at  home  and  abroad.  He  co- 
operated witii  M.  Poggendorf  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry," 
published  by  him  in  six  volumes  at  Brunswick,  in  the  years 
1837-1866,  and  in  a  ''Supplement"  to  the  same  work  In 
1851-52;  asalsowithM.Geigerinhis  <' Manual  of  Pharma^." 
Very  many  of  his  most  important,  though  briefer,  papers  haTS 
appeared  in  the  **  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmaae." 

Liebig  was  rewarded  with  honours  in  almoet  every  country. 
Chain  of  Chemistry,  for  instance,  almost  without  number, 
were  placed  at  his  disposal,  if  he  would  only  have  conde- 
scended to  aeoept  them,  both  upon  the  Continent  and  also  in 
London.      In  1845  the  Gzwnd  Duke  of    Hesse-Parmsiadt, 
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Iioiiis  n.,  eonlezred  upon  him  an  hereditaiy  barony,  and 
thenoeforih  he  was  koown  as  the  Baron  yon  Liebig.  In  1840 
he  had  been  ehoaen  a  foreign  member  of  our  Boyal  Sooiet^, 
and  had  reoelTed  its  Copley  Medal  for  his  reeearohee  in  orgamo 
diemistry.  In  1860,  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  Chemical  Pro- 
fMSorship  at  the  Uniyenity  of  Heidelberg,  which  was  left 
▼aoant  by  the  death  of  Gmelin,  but  he  declined  to  accept  it. 
Two  years  later,  however,  he  accepted  a  professorial  cnair, 
and  idtterwards  the  post  of  President  of  the  Chemical  Labo- 
ratory in  the  Uniyersify  of  Muiioh,  the  duties  of  which  he 
discharged  most  ably  and  efficiently  tmtil  the  commencement 
of  the  iUness  under  which,  after  a  purtial  recoyery,  he  has  snnk. 

In  1864  a  fond  of  about  a  thousand  pounds  was  raised  by 
subscription  throughout  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
the  yalue  set  by  the  public  on  his  chemical  and  agriculturiJ 
researches,  and  it  was  expended,  as  we  are  told  by  Sir  Dayid 
Brewster,  in  the  purchase  of  five  pieces  of  plate-^ne  for  each 
of  his  children — as  memorials  of  their  parent.'  He  was  an 
honorary  or  coirespending  member  of  nearly  all  the  learned 
Boeietiee  in  Europe,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ; 
and  in  May,  1861,  he  was  elected,  in  the  place  of  the  late 
IC  Tiedeman,  as  one  of  the  eight  Foreign  Associates  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  French  Institute. 

Li  a  practical  country  like  England  his  name  will  be  re- 
membered less  for  his  purely  sdentific  attainments  than  for 
the  advance  in  practical  agriculture  which  has  followed  from 
his  researches.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  England  during 
the  last  thirty  years  or  so,  and  his  presence  was  always  gladly 
hailed  at  our  leading  agricultural  and  scientific  meetings.  In 
the  recent  discussion  of  the  utilisation  of  sewage,  he  took  an 
active  and  constant  interest ;  and  his  views  have  tended  con- 
siderably to  increase  and  extoid  the  knowledge  previously  ex- 
isting on  this  most  important  subject.  In  English  households 
his  memoiy  will  be  remembered  as  the  inventor  of  the  pre- 
paration of  meat  extract  which  bears  his  name,  but  in  our 
pages  he  deserves  a  still  more  special  record  for  his  application 
of  chemistry  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  He  was  the  first  to 
advocate  the  use  of  superphosphate  of  lime  as  a  manure,  and 
despite  the  ridicule  which  was  mdnced  by  the  proposal  to  pro- 
mote fertility  with  old  bones  sprinkled  with  oU  of  vitriol,  it  is 
now  generally  known  as  one  of  the  manuzes  that  is  beneficial 
to  all  crops  of  the  field  or  garden ;  every  one  of  those  crops 
contains  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  publication  of  his  "  Chemistry  in  its  Application  to 
Agriculture  and  Physiology,'*  was  a  great  gift  to  adl  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  has  done  as  much  as  any  other  publication  to 
establish  his  axiom,  **  that  a  rational  system  of  soil-culture  can- 
not be  formed  without  the  application  of  scientific  principles." 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Wb  are  informed  that  the  Boyal  Hobticultubal  Socixtt's 
Ohbtbanthxmum  Show  will  be  held  on  November  12th  and 
Idth,  instead  of  the  6th  and  6th  of  the  month.  It  is  also  an- 
nounced that  Professor  Dyer  will  give  six  Lxotubxs  on  thb 
AsFBCTS  or  VxoxTATioN,  commcncing  to-morrow  at  8  p.m.,  and 
to  be  continued  every  subsequent  Friday  tiU  the  course  shall 
have  been  completed.  Mb.  W.  Paul's  Exhibition  of  Boszs 
will  be  held  in  the  Gardens  from  the  8rd  to  the  10th  of  May. 

Six  demonstrations  on  Msdical  Botany,  illustrated  by 

fresh  specimens,  will,  as  in  former  years,  be  given  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden,  by  the  Curator,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S., 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  in  June,  commencing  on  the 
4th,  and  terminating  on  the  21st.  The  lectures  will  commence 
at  4  P.M. 

Thb  numerous  small  fanners  (or  crofters  as  they  are 

usually  termed)  who  cultivate  Small  Holdinos  in  thxHbbbidxb, 
suffer  much  loss  in  their  com  crops  from  wet  seasons  such  as 
those  recently'experienced.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  induce 
them  to  grow  Turnips,  Carrots,  and  other  roots  on  a  portion 
of  their  land,  and  instructions  have  been  received  at  Beading, 
by  Messrs.  Sutton,  from  the  Chamberlain  of  Stomoway,  to 
prepare  a  sufficient  supply  of  seeds  in  such  sorts  and  propor- 
tions as  may  serve  as  presentation  packets  for  800  crofters, 
with  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  be  less  dependent  in  future 
on  the  uncertain  crops  they  have  hitherto  cultivated. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Longman  A  Co.  the 

English  edition  of  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne's  "  General  System 
of  Botany,  Descriptive  and  Analytical,*'  translated  by  Mrs. 
Hooker,  and  edited  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  C.B.  This  compre- 
hensive and  elaborate  work  introduces  a  new  era  in  botanical 


literature,  and  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  making 
our  readers  acquainted  with  its  plan  and  leading  features. 

Aocobdino  to  M.  Pynaert,  the  odour  of  Lilium  aubatuk 

is  obnoxious  to  house  flies.  A  single  specimen  in  a  room  will, 
it  is  said,  keep  it  clear  of  these  pests.  We  shall  be  glad  if  this 
statement  is  corroborated ;  but  we  ma^  ask  whether  the  other 
Japan  Lilies  are  equally  useful  in  this  direction,  and  if  not, 
wluit  is  the  peculiar  emanation  of  Lilium  auratum  that  our 
domestic  flies  should  dislike  it. 


NEGLECTED  AMBBIOAN  TBBES  AND  SHBUBS. 

In  a  letter  before  us.  Dr.  Hooker,  of  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Eew, 
expresses  his  surprise  that  after  examining  American  nursery 
catalogues,  he  learns  that  but  few  of  the  many  beautiful  trees 
and  shrubs  of  America  are  systematically  cultivated !  But  Dr. 
Hooker  will  doubtiess  be  still  more  surprised  when  he  learns 
why  this  is.  It  is  not  because  these  beautiful  plants  are  not 
appreciated,  but  because  the  most  of  our  rarer  kinds  of  nursery 
stock  are  imported  from  Europe,  and  we  are  of  course  unable  to 
sell  again  what  they  have  not  on  hand  to  sell  to  us.  In  regard 
to  these  native  trees  we  have  great  difficulty.  A  very  large 
number  of  American  nurserymen  do  not  understand  the  busi- 
ness. Th«y  will  graft  fruit  trees;  no  country  can  produce 
men  who  can  equal  American  propagators  in  this  line;  but 
when  it  comes  to  seed-raising,  or  propagating  rare  trees  and 
plants  rapidly  and  cheaply,  th^  know  nothing  at  aU.  There 
are  not,  perhaps,  a  score  of  nursery  firms  ih  America  to-day, 
which  could  take  in  hand  a  general  assortment  of  plants  as  an 
European  nursery  would,  and  go  through  with  their  successful 
propagation. 

But  there  is  yet  another  difficulty.  The  price  of  Uhour— 
skilled  labour  is  enormous ;  and  with  the  heavy  competition 
of  European  stock,  very  few  American  nurserymen  can  afford 
to  pay  for  the  intelligent  labour  necessary  to  raise  this  stock, 
if  even  thev  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  possessing  it.  It  may 
be  objected  that  surely  the  **  score  or  so  "  of  intelligent  flrma 
referred  to  might  be  exceptions.  They  might  show  some 
attention  to  these  neglected  things.  Still  there  are  diffi- 
culties. First,  there  are  few  chances  of  finding  anyone  in  the 
locations  where  the  neglected  things  grow,  who  Imows  them 
and  would  get  them.  Secondly,  if  they  can  be  had,  it  costs 
enormously  to  get  ti^em,  as  the  average  American  man  will  not 
go  out  of  his  ordinary  track  to  do  a  job  of  this  kind,  unless  he 
can  make  five  or  ten-fold  his  average  day's  wages.  Perchance 
a  few  individuals  of  a  less  grasping  kind  are  found,  but  these 
often  go  about  the  work  honestly,  but  so  clumsily  that  a  very 
large  bill  for  a  very  small  stock  is  the  result,  and  the  enterprise 
is  disheartening  in  the  extreme. 

One  might  think,  however,  that  having  overcome  all  these 
obstacles,  and  some  desired^rarify  obtained,  then  it  would  be 
easy  for  these  few  intelligent  firms  to  increase  them  rapidly, 
and  then  get  a  heavy  sale  for  them.  Alas  I  no.  The  American 
tree-lover  rarely  visits  an  American  nursery.  He  has  no  time 
for  this.  He  it  fond  of  these  rare  things,  and  would  gladly 
have  them.  He  reads  about  them  in  the  books  and  magazines, 
^d  wishes  he  could  get  them.  Though  they  may  probably  be 
grown  by  the  hundred  in  his  next-door  neighbour's  nursery 
grounds,  he  does  not  know  it.  Catalogues  are  sent  him,  but 
he  has  no  time  to  read  them,  or  if  he  reads,  no  time  to  make 
out  a  list  and  send  for  them.  So  the  matter  goes,  and  at  last 
the  tree  agent  comes  along  with  his  score  or  two  of  common 
things,  the  order  is  tiJcen,  and  there  is  no  room  for  more.  It 
is  probably  not  far  wrong  to  say  that  not  one-hundredth  part 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  sold  in  the  United  States  are  between 
the  nurseryman  and  the  customer  direct ;  and  that  probably 
not  one  in  a  thousand  who  buy  trees  and  plants  were  ever  in  a 
nursery  where  trees  and  plants  are  raised.  One  may  go  through 
some  of  our  most  popular  nurseries  day  after  day,  or  week  after 
week,  and  rar^y  find  a  visitor  interested  in  the  subject,  unless 
it  be  a  peddler,  dealer,  or  nurseryman  on  the  look  out  for  sale- 
able stock.  If  people  who  like  these  pretty  things  were  to  go 
to  nurseries,  and  thus  personally  encourage  the  culture  of 
them,  they  would  be  raised ;  but  those  who  do  the  selling — 
who  stand  between  the  producer  and  purchaser — ^know  very 
little  about  the  things  they  sell,  and  of  only  a  few  common 
things  at  any  rate,  and  thus  it  is  that  there  is  hardly  any 
encouragement  to  the  enterprising  nursieryman  to  introduce 
and  propagate  the  rarer  kinds. 

In  the  letter  referred  to.  Dr.  Hooker  kindly  suggests  that 
**  probably  the  taste  for  these  beautiful  American  trees  and 
shrubs  is  not  highly  developed,"  but  we  think  it  is.    It  is  net 
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the  lAOk  of  appreciation,  but  the  sapposed  laok  of  time  which 
keeps  the  nursezyman  and  his  oostomer  for  ever  apart.  Some 
of  our  most  popular  trees  and  shrubs  are  Americans.  The 
Hemlock  Spruce  and  the  American  Arbor- Vitaa  are  universally 
^wn  and  planted  by  hundreds  of  thousands ;  and  the  Balsam 
Pir,  and  the  White  Pine  are  also  very  popular;  but  these 
would  not  be  in  the  demand  they  are,  if  they  had  not  got  into 
4he  hands  of  dealers  and  pedlars,  who  **  push  "  them  every- 
where. The  Holly,  the  Sweet  Magnolia,  the  Wood  Azalea, 
the  Rhododendron,  the  numerous  Andromedas,  the  Stuartias 
and  Frankli^as,  rare  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  and 
ahrubs,  as  well  ae  beautiful  native  plants  in  great  numbers, 
are  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the  American  people.  But 
the  difficulties  we  have  mentioned,  and  especially  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  lovers  of  these  things  to  go  to  nurseries  and 
let  the  raisers  know  of  their  regard  for  these  things,  have 
hitherto  been  the  great  barriers  to  their  wide  dissemination.— 
(American  Gardener's  Mq,nthly,) 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABSEN. 

Thb  present  dry  weather  is  particularly  -favourable  for  the 
destruction  of  weeds,  and  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for,  be 
It  remembered,  the  destruction  of  one  weed  now  is  probably 
destroying  what  would  shorUy  be  the  parent  of  many.  The 
wne  may  be  said  of  insects.  Earth-up  the  early  crops  of  Broad 
Beans,  and  where  they  were  put  in  the  ground  about  the  end 
«f  last  year,  they  should  be  dug  between  with  a  fork.  Make 
Another  sowing.  All  late  sorts  of  Broccoli  should  be  sown 
before  the  month  is  out.  Raise  the  hand-glasses  and  loosen  the 
soil  between  the  plants  of  Cauliflowers,  after  which  give  them  a 
^ood  soiUang  witn  manure  water.  The  young  Cucumber  plants 
intended  for  the  ndges  must  be  kept  stopped,  and  repot  ii  they 
require  It.  Bpnnkle  plants  in  frames  early  in  the  morning  and 
dose  the  hghts,  water  liberally  round  the  sides  of  the  frames 
when  the  heat  of  the  day  dries  the  soU.  Water  the  early  Lettuce 
12  necessary,  and  plant  out  some  of  the  plants  raised  in  frames 
4x  houses.  Make  another  sowing  of  two  or  three  varieties  of 
reas  according  to  the  consumption.  Hoe  between  the  early 
orops  of  FoUUoes  as  soon  as  they  are  above  ground.  Where 
cxrcumstanoes  have  hitherto  prevented  the  getting-in  of  the 
mam  crops  it  should  be  done  at  the  earUest  opportmiity.  The 
first  crop  of  Scarlet  Burmers  may  now  be  sown  in  boxes,  which 
may  be  placed  in  any  of  the  forcing  houses.  Make  another  sow- 
ing of  Sjptnach  at  the  end  of  the  week;  attend  to  the  thinning 
of  the  early  crops.  Where  there  are  any  Turnips  growing  in 
frames  they  vmi  require  watering  iu  dry  weather,  which  will 
prevent  them  becoming  hot  and  hard. 

FBUIT  OABDSN. 

Look  oyer  fruit  trees  attentively.  The  removal  of  superfluous 
<)uds  and  shoots  may  be  proceeded  with.  An  application  of 
tobacco  water  to  Peach  trees  infested  with  the  fly  wiU  be  found 
eminently  useful  in  repressiog  it.  Avoid  trampling  about  the 
roote  of  waU  trees,  particularly  those  newly  planted.  It  is  a 
^ood  plan  to  spread  ashes  on  the  passage  usually  left  fronting 
the  wall.  Examine  frequently  grafts,  removing  on  every ^ 
oasion  the  wild  shoots.^  Search  for  and  destroy  caterpillars, 
which  frequently  commit  serious  iujury  to  the  young  shoots. 
See  that  plantations  of  Strawberries  are  free  from  weeds.  Those 
jplants  that  have  been  forced  may  now  be  planted  in  ground 
thoroughly  prepared  by  trenching  and  manuring,  say  in  two 
lows  2  feet  apart  and  1  foot  plant  from  plant  in  the  rows. 
Water  occasionally  should  the  weather  prove  dry.  By  atten- 
tion to  this  early  and  strong  runners  may  be  had  for  layering, 
which  m  their  turn  will  form  strong  and  well-matured  plants 
jarly  m  autumn,  leaving  them  ample  time  for  rest  before  the 
lorcing  season  commences. 

rifOWEB  OABDSN. 

Ihe  flower-beds  should  be  dug  and  fully  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  usual  summer  plants  some  time  previous  to 
plantmg.  Disbud  Roses.  Proceed  with  weeding  while  the  walks 
Are  damp,  the  genial  change  and  humidity  of  the  weather  render 
movjing  necessary.    Should  dry  weather  ensue  water  recently- 
planted  shrubs.    Look  over  the  stock  for  decorative  purposes, 
^(ten-ofl   Fuchsias   which  have   been  protected  for  vases. 
Select  taU  plants  of  Fuchsia  corymbiflora  for  bedding.    Prick- 
out  and  encourage  the  growth  of  seedlings  of  Campanula  car- 
paUca,  Petunias,  LobeUas,  and  similar  plants.    Remember  that 
lor  ©fleot  m  masses  few  plants  excel  the  common  white  Petunia, 
the  old  Nosegay  and  Gloriosum  Pelargoniums  are  also  excellent 
lor  display.  Propagate  Tagetes  lucida,its  bright  yeUow  blossoms 
assist  to  give  brilhance  to  the  parterre.   Pot-ofl  seedling  Dahlias, 
as  they  acquire  strength,  iato  thumb-pots,  and  still  retain  them 
m  the  temperature  in  which  they  were  raised.     Harden-off 
^ttongs  which  have  been  potted,  preparatory  to  planting  out. 
Beeuiing  Aunculas  must  be  very  carefully  kept  from  the  sun, 
.Uie  direct  rays  will  speedily  destroy  them.    Seed  may  still  be 


sown.  The  main  stock  will  now  be  getting  into  full  bloom.  In 
order  to  prolong  the  season  of  these  beautiful  flowers  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  them  to  a  stege  having  a  northern  aspect, 
over  which  a  light  awning  of  calico  must  be  spread.  Attention 
should  be  directed  to  cross-fertilisation  or  hybridisation,  never 
leave  to  chance  what  can  be  done  eflectuauy  by  a  little  per- 
severance. Do  not  cross  green,  grey,  or  white-edged  with  selli, 
and  when  purity  of  stock  is  required  Alpines,  or  Auriculas  having 
yellow  grounds,  should  not  be  cultivated.  Carnations  and  Pico- 
tees,  at  the  end^  of  the  week  seed  should  be  sown  in  vegetable 
mould  mixed  with  sandy  loam.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  sow  sooner 
as  the  plants  are  apt  to  get  gross  in  habit,  and,  consequently,  be 
unable  to  effectually  withstond  the  effects  of  frosts.  Examiae 
daily  the  traps  for  wireworms  (slices  of  Potatoes),  placed  in  pots 
or  beds  where  there  is  any  suspicion  of  these  pests  lurloDg. 
Top-dress  Pinks,  and  strike  cuttings  of  Pansies. 

OBEENHOUSE  AKD  CONSEBVATOBT. 

Maintain  thorough  cleanliness  and  good  order,  and  let  there 
be  constent  varieties  of  colour  and  changes  of  plants  from  the 
other  plant-structures.  Water  and  liquid  manure  should  be 
applied  most  abundantly  to  such  strong-growing  climbers  and 
other  plants  as  are  turned  out  in  the  conservatory  peima- 
nently,  or  growing  in  large  tubs  or  pots.  In  the  case  of  those 
plants  that  are  intooduced  from  the  stove,  forcing  houses,  and 
other  structures  merely  for  the  blooming  season,  of  course 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  application  of  water,  or  sickness 
and  disease  will  be  the  ultimate  result,  and  a  host  of  varions 
and  troublesome  insects  will  be  a  continual  aitor-pest.  Con- 
tinue to  stop,  prune,  or  pinch  back  all  unruly-growing  shoots  in 
due  time,  and  see  that  the  plants  from  other  structures  which 
have  done  blooming  are  put  to  rest,  returned  to  their  natural  posi- 
tion, pruned  back,  repotted,  and  their  growth  a^ain  encouraged 
in  due  season.  Keep  the  surface  of  the  bed  in  the  conservatory 
between  and  about  the  plants  often  stirred,  and  make  additions 
of  healthy  soil,  charcoal,  sand,  and  rubbly  stones  to  maintain 
the  plants  in  good  health.  The  greenhouse  should  now  be  eased 
of  a  host  of  plants  which  may  be  placed  In  sheltered  sitna* 
tions,  temporarily  protected  wim  poles  and  canvas,  mats,  evsT' 
green  boughs,  or  any  other  material.  Such  as  some  of  the  eaily- 
nowering  Corneas,  Pultenseas,  Marattias,  Aoacias,  CytisnsM, 
Pimeleas,  and  some  Epacnses  and  Banksias  mav  be  thus  treated. 
The  growth  of  the  early-flowering  plante  of  Azalea  indica  should 
now  be  duly  encouraged,  and  the  early  forced  varieties  of  Pelar- 
gonium should  be  headed  back,  and  some  cuttings  put  in  for  a 
succession  of  young  plants. 

STOVE. 

Continue  previous  directions  in  giving  liberal  shifte  to  the 
free-growing  youn^  stock,  selecting  healthy  fibrous  soil,  char- 
coal, sharp  and  gntty  sand,  applying  when  necessary  stimolst- 
ing  food  in  the  shape  of  clear  tepid  manure  water,  frequently 
syringing,  slightly  shading  in  hot  weather  for  a  few  hoozs, 
taking  it  off  early,  shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  the  natundly  supplied  heat,  and  raising  at  all 
seasonable  times  a  kindly  humidity  by  dajnping  the  floois, 
walls,  and  the  pots.  See  that  water  is  at  all  times  applied  with 
care.  Fumigate  with  tobacco ;  this  should  be  done  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  little  and  often.  Apply  clear  soot  "^ater  occasionally 
with  the  syringe  to  plante  subject  to  the  attacks  of  scale  or 
Coccus.  Shade  Orchids  lightly  in  bright  sunny  weather  ^th 
thin  canvas  or  close-meshed  netting,  removing  it  early  in  the 
afternoon.  Moisten  the  blocks,  baskets,  &c.,  vdth  the  syzing^, 
and  shut  up  early,  so  that  the  atmosphere  may  be  hot  and 
moist.  Water  such  as  are  making  free  gro-wth.  Continue  to 
pot-on  all  such  as  require  it :  this  should  be  done  soon  after  the 
plants  have  commenced  their  growth. 

PITS  AND  FBAMES. 

Make  room  for  late-flowering  Calceolarias  and  PelargoninmS} 
and  continue  to  repot  in  succession  these  useful  flowering  plants. 
Place  the  early  Cinerarias  to  rest.— W.  Keanx. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

East  winds  and  a  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere  have  prevailed 
during  the  past  week  with  an  occasional  low  night  temperature, 
which  has  been  trying  to  manv  forms  of  vegetetion  both  under 
glass  and  in  the  open  air.  As  the  thermometer  has  not  registered 
a  lower  temperature  than  35°,  the  fruit  trees  of  all  descriptions 
which  are  covered  with  blossoms  will  set  their  fruit  freely.  ^ 
the  present  favourable  weather  continue,  there  is  a  good  prospect 
of  an  abundant  crop  in  this  district  (Ilford,  Essex). 

ZITCEXN  OABDBK. 

Little  work  has  been  done  here  except  running  the  hoe 
through  all  the  fruit-tree  borders  and  Strawberry  beds.  We 
earthed-up  the  early  Potetoes  on  a  sheltered  border ;  the  sons 
are  Myatt's  Ashleaf  Kidney  and  Veitoh's  Perfection  {ra^^h 
We  earthed-up  and  put  sticks  to  the  early  Peas.  We  are  obhgett 
to  use  wire  protectors  for  all  the  Peas,  as  nothing  else  woui<i 
prevent  the  sparrows  from  topping  them  over.  As  soon  as  tne 
plants  oome  m  contact  with  the  protectors,  these  are  removeu 
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and  sticks  put  to  the  Peas  at  onoe.  Lettaoes  were  thinned  ont 
from  under  a  ground  Tineiy  and  planted.  We  have  also  just 
finished  using  Badishes  which  were  sown  between  the  rows  of 
early  Carrots,  nnder  the  shelter  of  another  ground  yinery. 

vBurr  HOUSES. 
^  The  Vines  in  all  the  late  houses  are  growing  freely,  and  mnch 
time  has  been  spent  in  tying-oat  and  stopping  the  young  shoots. 
This  requires  to  be  done  in  a  careful  manner ;  the  growths  are 
extremely  brittle,  and  if  they  are  bont  down  too  mnch  many  of 
then)  will  snap  through.  Tie  them  down  yery  Uttle  the  first  time, 

going  over  them  again  in  two  days,  when  they  may  be  drawn  a 
ttle  closer  to  the  wires.  .  Go  oyer  them  as  often  as  they  require 
it  until  all  the  shoots  are  brought  under  the  wires;  all  side 
shoots  must  be  stopped  at  the  same  time.  In  the  early  yineries 
red  spider  has  appeared,  which  necessitated  the  hot-water  pipes 
being  painted  wiui  flowers  of  sulphur.  We  use  it  in  this  way : 
2  ozs.  of  soft  soap  are  dissolved  in  three  pints  of  hot  water ;  to 
this  is  added  about  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  sulphur,  and  the 
mixture  is  applied  to  the  pipes  with  a  brush.  By  long  practice 
we  can  tell  as  soon  as  we  enter  the  house  if  the  pipes  are  hot 
enough,  and  by  feeling  the  pipes  with  the  hand  uiey  must  be 
sufficiently  hot  that  it  is  uncomfortable  to  hold  the  hand  on 
them  for  half  a  minute.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overheat 
them,  otherwise  the  Grapes  will  be  injured.  The  leaves  most 
infested  were  washed  witn  a  sponge  at  the  same  time.  A  double 
row  of  Strawberry-pots  in  the  orchard  house  was  much  crowded, 
as  the  plants  are  growing  fast  and  throwing-up  their  flowers ; 
eyery  alternate  pot  was  taken  out  and  placed  in  another  house, 
those  that  remam  will  be  quite  thick  enough  to  ripen  their  fruit 
well. 

OrclMrd-hoiise  trees  are  much  infested  with  aphis,  which 
seems  to  increase  with  ama^dng  rapidity  during  the  prevalence 
of  easterly  winds.  Now  that  the  frmt  is  all  set,  the  house 
will  be  syringed  daily,  and  it  has  been  fumigated  with  tobacco 
smoke. 

OBNAMENTAL  DEPABTIfENT. 

Bedding  plants  have  required  attention.  Shrubby  Calceo- 
lajrias  whicn  were  wintered  in  cold  frames  were  too  thickly 
placed  in  the  cuttiug-boxes.  A  long  bed  about  a  yard  wide  was 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  9  inches,  the  soil  that  was  dug  out 
being  put  round  tiie  sides  and  ends ;  a  compost  of  equal  pajrts 
loam  and  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  was  placed  in  the  bottom  to  the 
depth  of  3  inches,  and  in  this  the  Calceolarias  were  planted, 
sufficiently  far  apart  that  they  will  not  become  crowded  before 
they  are  removed  to  the  beds  in  the  flower  garden.  Should 
there  be  any  signs  of  frost,  some  old  shading  material  will  be 
thrown  over  the  plants.  All  the  hardiest  sorts  of  bedding  plants 
have  been  tcumed  out  into  turf-pits.  These  pits  are  protected 
with  some  light  frame- work  that  was  made  to  be  covered  with 
oat  straw,  we  used  it  for  two  seasons  and  found  it  to  answer 
admirably  as  far  as  protection  went,  but  they  were  very  heavy 
to  lift  off  and  on  every  dav  when  saturated  with  wet,  and  they 
also  attracted  mice,  which  gnawed  the  straw  and  caused  the 
place  to  have  a  littery  appearance.  Fri^-domo  has  been  used 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  although  it  will  not  keep  out  so 
mnch  frost  as  the  straw,  it  is  not  nearly  so  troublesome. 

As  the  plants  were  cleared  out  of  the  glass  pits  others  of  a 
more  tender  nature  were  taken  from  the  propagating  houses,  as 
spring-struck  Verbenas,  Iresine  Lindeni,  Coleus,  &o.  Alteman- 
thesas  will  be  kept  where  they  get  a  littie  heat  for  two  weeks 
longer. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are  over,  at  least  those  that  were  grown 
m  pots.  (The  Tulips  are  at  their  best  in  the  flower  beds,  and 
looK  very  gay.)  The  pots  haye  been  taken  out  of  doors  and 
placed  in  an  exposed  position,  yet  sheltered  from  east  winds ; 
the  plants  are  carefully  watered  until  the  leaves  die-off  naturally, 
when  watering  is  discontinued.  The  Hyacinths  are  potted  three 
bulbs  in  a  6-inch  pot,  and  come  in  well  for  early  forcing.  Some 
of  the  varieties  tibds  year  were  quite  as  good  as  the  imported 
roots.  After  the  second  year  of  flowering  the  bulbs  are  not 
worth  potting. 

Chrysanthemums^  whether  for  specimen  plants  or  for  cut 
blooms,  are  now  being  potted ;  the  most  forward  of  them  are 
well  hardened,  and  as  space  under  glass  is  of  much  value,  they 
will  be  turned  out  of  doors. 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  ants.  We 
haye  tried  all  ways ;  the  best  is  to  place  some  sugar  in  saucers, 
when  the  ants  will  swarm  on  it,  and  they  can  be  destroyed  by 
pooring  boiling  water  over  them. — J.  Douglas. 


TBADB  CATALOGUES  BBOEIVED. 

L.  B.  Case,  Bichmond,  Indiana. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
New  and  Popular  Bedding  and  House  PlantSf  dc. 

Dicksons  <fe  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. — Descriptive 
Catalogtie  of  Florists*  Flowers. 

WiUiam  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  "N.— -Catalogue  of 
New  Boses,  Oeraniums,  FuchHas,  Dahlias,  Phloxes,  Holly- 
hocJcs,  &e. 


J.  Harrison.  Darlington. — Detcripisive  Catalogue  of  New  Botes  f 
HoUyhoeka,  Da)hUat,  Bedding  Plants^  de. 


TO   G0RRESP0NDENT8. 


•  • 


We  reqnest  that  no  one  will  write  priyately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticultnre,  Cottage 
Ghtrdener,  and  Country  Gentieman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  AU 
oommunications  should  therefore  be  addressed  soUly  t» 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  ^  dte.,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.G. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjeots,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  neyer  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — ^Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Books  {Cheshira  JmaUur).'-Thb  " Cottage GaxdeDera'DietionAxy"  xnajbe 
had  post  free  from  our  of&ce  if  you  enclose  7«.  id.  with  your  address. 

Obapbb  Spotted  {M.  F.  TT.).— The  berries  are  attacked  1^  what  gar. 
deners  call  "  the  spot."  It  is  a  gangrene,  eaoMd  nsnally  by  a  defleiant- 
snpply  of  sap.  If  the  roots  are  inside  the  honse  water  them  twioe  eveiy 
week  with  weak  llgnid  mannre;  if  outside  the  house  cover  over  the  roots  a 
foot  or  more  deep  with  fermenting  stable  manure.  Cut  off  the  benies  aa 
soon  as  spotted. 

TntTuro  WmrawAflB  (A  Beffiiuur).—'Uix  a  litUe  Froasian  blue  with  the 
whitewash  with  whioh  yon  paint  the  inside  of  the  greenhouse  roof. 

Box  roB  SROwmo  Bosss  (N.  Cooke).  —  The  sisee  for  twenty-four  and 
other  numbers  are  in  our  No.  627,  published  on  the  third  of  the  present 
month. 

Lists  of  Sblkct  PaLABOomnMS  (0.  IforfdMi).— Best  twelve  No$ega$$T 
Douglas  Pearson,  Bonflre,  Forest  Hill  Nosegay,  Star  of  Fire,  Phoebe,  Mrs. 
Lowe,  Pink  Queen,  Amaranth,  Bose  Bendatler,  Miss  Boss  Peach,  Violet  Hill, 
and  Dr.  Hogg.  The  above  are  all  distinct  in  eolour.  Two  of  them.  Miss  Bos» 
Peach  and  Violet  Hill,  are  dwarf  growers ;  and  if  stronger  growers  are  wanted 
substitute  Qrand  Duke  and  Arthur  Pearson.  Man^  of  the  Noe^iays  are  in- 
dined  to  throw  np  too  long  a  footstalk  whan  grown  in  pots ;  the  reme^  is  to 
growthemasnear  the  fi^ass  as  possible.  We  can  also  strongly  recommend  the 
following  for  pots :— Dnke  of  Devonshire,  Qiarlie  C^sbon,  Mrs.  Mellows,  Claiide 
Lorraine,  and  Bose  Bradwardine.  If  Tricolon  are  wanted  among  the  ZonaUi 
for  pot  culture:  Lady  S.  Dumaresqne,  Lady  Onllum,  Lu^y  Grieve,  Mn. 
Headiey,  Sophia  Cusaok,  Macbeth.  Italia  Unita,  Lass  o'  Oowrie,  Prinoeaa 
Beatrice,  and  Pietuzata.  Twelve  Pelargoniumst  Large-JUnoertd :  Beaeomt 
Charles  Turner,  Congress,  Duke  of  Edinbuxgh,  Exhibitor,  Heirlocnn,  Q(Mk 
Button,  John  Hoyle,  Llladna,  Maxy  Hoyle,  Bultana,  and  Woman  in  White. 
We  have  not  named  any  veiy  new  sorts  in  the  above,  but  older  tried  sorts* 
free-Uooming,  and  dlstinot.  If  Fandes  or  French  Spotted  are  wanted,  add 
Spotted :  Display,  Holbein,  Xing  of  Purples,  Peter  Bair,  Spotted  Gem,  The 
Moor.  Fancie$:  Arabella  Goddiurd,  Ellen  Beck,  LUac  Queen,  Miss  .in  hsr 
Teens,  Cdestid,  Mrs.  Beynolds  Hole.  Twdve  ZonaU  for  greenhouse  culture  t 
Jean  Sidey,  Lord  Derby,  Vesuvius,  Mrs.  W.  Paul,  Surpasse  Beauts  d» 
Smresnes,  Cremome,  Glc^  de  Corbenay,  Diana,  Mrs.  Upton,  Mrs.  A.  Pirie^ 
Corsair,  Purity. 

MiLBsw  on'  Bosbs— Sulphate  ov  Ibon  (X.  B,  and  W.  I.  Hbod).-;-We  are 
inclined  to  think  in  both  cases  your  Boses  in  notshave  suffered  from  too  Uttle 
air  and  perhaps  in  one  of  the  eases  from  too  hi^  a  night  temperature.    Sul- 

ghate  of  iron  to  cure  mildew  should  be  used  in  a  weak  solution,  not  more  than 
alf  an  ounce  to  the  gallon.  Syringe  the  plants  overnight,  and  leave  It  on  all 
night.  Syringe  with  pure  soft  water  in  the  morning.  Apply  in  the  same  way» 
alternate  nights,  a  dear  solution  of  soot,  made  from  fresh  soot  well-stirxed  up 
in  soft  water  and  allowed  to  settle,  onlv  using  the  supercatant  fluid  about  the 
colour  of  weak  porter ;  give  also  to  the  roots  liquid  manure  made  of  guaxi» 
and  snperphospnate ;  a  small  trowdfull  of  each  to  four  gallons  of  water  well 
stirred  up  and  used  fresh.  This  may  be  used  according  to  the  strength  and 
siseof  the  plants  about  eveiy  fourth  to  sixth  day.  **£.  B."  will  get  more 
vigorous  blooms  with  a  moist  atmosphere  from  65°  to  65"  than  from  a  higher 
temperature.  Sun  heat  will  do  comparatively  little  harm,  but  beware  of 
over-heating  from  pipes  or  flue.  A  Uttle  flowers  of  sulfur  on  hot- water 
pipes  will  often  check  mildew  at  the  beginning. 

PLAHTnro  VnvBS  ahd  HxAxnca  VnciBT  (W.  W,  TT.).— Plant  the  Vinaa 
inside  the  house  about  1  foot  8  inches  from  the  front  waU.  In  the  early  hoose 
plant  four  Black  Hamburg,  one  BucUand  Sweetwater,  one  White  Fhmtiff* 
nan,  and  one  Foster's  White  Seedling.  In  the  late  house  plant  two  Black 
Hamburgh,  two  Lady  Downe's,  one  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  we  would  try  two 
Muscats  of  Alexandria  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house.  Next  to  them  plant 
Lady  Downe's.  The  borders  should  be  made  both  inside  and  outside  at  the 
same  time.  You  wiU  require  wooden  shutters  to  place  over  the  outside  border 
to  throw  off  the  ndns  in  winter,  for  the  early  honse  only.  The  early  house 
wlU  require  six,  and  the  late  house  four  rows  of  4-inoh  pipes. 

VENTiULTiNa  HOTHOT7SB  (C.  W.  5.).— We  would  certainly  have  ventilaiora 
in  the  front  of  the  hothouse  as  weU  as  at  the  top  of  the  house.  The  front 
sashes  ooiUd  be  made  to  move  without  Interfering  with  the  climbers. 

AuuMOSMXHT  or  ViLLL  OtAXOss  (A.  C.  T.).—- As  yon  intend  to  have  your 
conservatory  kept  gay  with  flowers,  yon  wiU  require  a  pit  in  which  to  grow 
the  plants  for  it.  The  span-roof  is  certainly  the  best  form  for  this  purpose. 
The  smiJl  span-roofed  structure  you  have  might  be  made  available,  but  ife 
ought  to  be  twice  as  long  and  in  two  divisions — one  for  plants  such  as  Cine^ 
rarlas.  Primulas,  ftc,  and  the  other  for  fordng  eariy  spring  flowers.  Ton 
also  require  a  house  for  bedding  plants;  a  span-roof,  with  a  path  down  the 
centre  and  stages  tot  tiie  plants  on  eadi  side,  is  the  best  arrangement.  Cool 
Orchids  and  Ferns  can  be  grown  together,  and  the  best  place  for  the  honse 
would  be  against  the  N.N.E. ;  it  may  be  either  a  lean-to  or  half-span,  and 
from  6  to  16  feet  wide.  The  Cucumber  house  and  early  vinery  should  fsMse  to 
the  south ;  boih.  of  them  may  be  half-roan,  but  the  vinery  rafters  must  be 
longer  than  the  Cneomber  house.    The  Cneumber  house  should  be  fitted  with 
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•  moTMble  tnUis,  which  onght  to  he  6  inbhM  nearer  the  gUm  in  winter. 
When  7<m  decide  what  the  siEee  of  your  hoaiee  are  to  be,  we  will  tell  yon  how 
mneh  piping  yoa  will  require  and  how  the  staging  shall  be  anftnged. 

HxATiiro  A  Oreenhousb  (X  jB^.—A  brick  floe  wonld  be  the  cheapest  for 
jonr  small  hoose,  bat  fines  are  often  troublesome  to  keep  in  order.  If  ooke 
is  easUy  obtained,  a  small  tabular  boiler  would  be  beet  for  you.  .  A  saddle 
would  be  best  if  you  bum  coal  or  wood. 

HsATiNO  GnsENHOusE  AND  ViNEBT  (J,  Htfuofi).— To  be  able  to  heat 
either  house  separately  you  will  require  four  Talves,  one  for  the  flow  and  one 
for  the  return  <A  each  house.  Your  plan  shows  the  boiler  at  one  end  of  the 
house,  and  you  could  not  possibly  heat  the  hoose  farthest  fh>m  the  boiler 
without  heating  the  one  nearest  to  it.  To  do  so  you  must  t^ke  a  8*inoh  flow 
and  return  underground  from  the  boiler  to  the  farthest  house.  You  wiU  re- 
quire four  8-ineh  elbows,  one  elbow  into  which  yon  could  fix  a  4  and  a  8-ineh 
pipe ;  two  eastings,  one  for  the  farther  end  of  the  house,  into  which  you  could 
fit  the  three  4-lnch  pipes ;  and  one  casting  with  holes  for  the  two  4-ineh 
returns,  with  one  hole  at  the  opposite  side  for  tiie  8-lneh  elbow.  The  house 
nearest  the  boiler  will  require  a  similar  arrangement,  exoept  that  two  T-pieoes 
will  be  required  to  liz  on  the  8>inch  pipes  instead  of  elbows.  Four  lengths 
of  8-inch  pipes  are  also  required  ;to  connect  the  Scinch  flow  and  return  with 
the  front  pipes.  The  valres  should  be  fixed  in  these.  If  you  haTo  4-indh 
elbows,  eastings,  ftc,  yon  can  use  them.  We  reoanmend  the  8-inch  to  lessen 
cost. 

Tmups  ON  CccxTicBERS  (J.  £.).— The  tobaoeo  paper  used  for  fumigating 
was  probably  not  of  good  quality,  and  thrips  are  not  easily  killed.  The  hoose 
niast  be  well  fiUed  with  smoke  three  times  at  interrals  of  two  days. 

Hkatxno  DimsREirT  HoT7tX8  wiTR  Orb  Bozi.be  ((7.  Davi«).— The  one- 
boiler  system  of  heating  is  the  most  eoonomioaL  The  best  apparatus  is  the 
oval  tubular  boiler.  We  have  four  at  work,  and  find  that  they  are  little 
trouble  in  management.  We  bam  ooke  from  the  gasworks.  Where  coal  or 
wood  is  used  a  saddle  boiler  would  be  preferable.  We  cannot  nndartake  to 
lay  out  your  flower  garden  for  yon,  but  would  oritioise  yoar  j^an. 

Plamtino  Flower  Gardbn  (I.  I.).— Your  plan  wQl  do  Tory  weU.  6  and 
11  shonld  be  planted  with  a  dwarf-growing  scarlet  Pehagoniam.  St^phle  Du- 
maresque  and  blue  Lobelia  in  the  centre  bed  will  be  rather  dwarf,  but  we  do 
net  see  how  to  alter  it  with  the  pbmts  yoa  hare.  The  Ageratum  will  not 
work-in  well  in  your  small  beds. 

Pears  kot  BETmia  (Pembroluthire).^ll  yoor  tree  blossoms  freely  why 
more  it  ?  Fruit  trees  are  removed  to  (dieek  liTxiuiant  growth  and  to  induce 
fmitfulneas.  If  the  weather  is  favoorable  when  the  tree  is  in  Uoesom  the 
fruit  will  ret.  We  have  tried  coTcring  the  trees  with  scrim  canvas,  bat  never 
did  much  good  by  it.  Thinning  the  bloss(»n-bads  when  th«y  are  too  much 
crowded  is  desirable,  but  we  never  have  time  to  do  so,  and  the  frait  sets  freely 
ta  favooraUe  weather. 

Watbbixo  Yzkert  {B.  F.  C.).— The  border  of  the  vinery  started  in  Febni' 
■17  shonld  have  had  a  good  soaking  of  water  at  the  time  of  starting.  We 
would  have  taken  the  water  from  a  numing  strsam,  and  added  some  hot  or 
boiling  water  to  it  to  warm  it  a  little.  If  yoor  inside  border  has  not  yet  been 
watered  (the  outside  will  not  require  any  yet),  give  it  a  good  watering  at 
«ikee.  Yon  may  use  it  as  it  eomes  from  the  stream  at  this  season.  Wedonot 
water  with  liquid  manure;  our  plan  is  to  drsss  the  snifaoe  with  stable  or  eow 
manure  and  water  over  it,  and  on  watering  a  seoond  time  we  sprinkle  some 
gnano  over  the  surface.  We  give  only  four  or  five  waterings  dniing  the 
growing  season. 

Willow  Cuttxhos. — ^A  eonespondent  asks — ^"Gan  anyone  infonnmethe 
best  time,  circnm  stances,  and  condition  under  which  the  above  may  be  sent 
out  to  Victoria  (Australia),  with  a  reasonable  proepeet  of  striking  with  success  ? 
They  would  require  fully  two  months  in  transit,  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  seasons  are  as  nearly  as  possible  the  opposite  of  ours." 

CLABsmo  Flowers  m  Ck>L0URS  (W,  Taylor).— The  following  we  think  are 
the  leading  colours:— Scarlet,  Crimson,  link,  White,  Blue,  Purple,  Yellow, 
Orange,  Chocolate  or  Haroon,  and  Bronze.  The  number  of  arraxigements 
Is  not  important  to  be  known,  but  how  they  hannonise  and  contrast  agree- 
Ably  is. 

Horticultural  BuiLniBO  {K  J.  5.).— We  have  not  had  any  experience  of 
the  buildings  about  which  you  inquire,  but  we  have,  seen  them  suooessfally 
employed  for  plant  culture,  and  have  been  told  tha^  they  answer  weU.  We 
think  yoa  mav  safely  have  one;  but  have  yoa  considered  whether  it  wUl  bar- 
BOODise  with  the  style  and  architecture  of  the  hoaee  ? 

BcBBTBD  Heaths  (r.  TTeU*).— We  have  not  notioed  any  that  aie  re- 
markable for  their  scent,  except  Xrica  odoca-rosa  (odorata).  Have  any 
of  oar  cozxespondents  notleed  of  the  gzeenhonse  or  hardy  vaiietiea  which  are 
Mented? 

Apricot  Brabchbs  Dmro  (Idem).— It  is  a  resnit  of  gum  or  canker,  and 
hy  been  attribnted  to  various  causes,  but  with  no  satiateotonr  xeenlt.  It  is 
prabahly  due  to  the  influence  of  stock,  as  on  their  own  roots  the  tendeney  to 
Run  is  less  marked.  Apricots  are  worked  on  the  Mnsael  Plum ;  they  are 
dwarfed  on  the  Sloe,  and  gum  quite  as  much  aaon  the  Plum.  On  the  Aprioot 
stock  the  trees  are  too  tender  and  weak-growing,  but  they  answer  well  for 
trees  under  glass. 

Cuttings  07  Bosb  Shoots  {FraneUX—li  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the 
enttings  of  the  leafless  ripe  wood  of  Boses  will  grow  in  a  mild  bottom  heat, 
but  we  are  not  disposed  to  think  tou  will  have  much,  if  any,  success.  We 
have  no  experience,  however,  of  strUing  enttings  of  Boses  from  ripe  leafless 
wood.  The  enttings  should  nave  been  put  in  when  ripe,  and  with  leaves  on, 
under  a  hand-light,  on  a  sheltered  shady  border  in  September,  or  in  summer 
dlreotly  after  flowering, 

Clematis  Jacemanmi  Propagation  (Idem).— It  ie  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  stubby  side  shoots  after  they  become  firm,  inserted  in  sand  over  sandy 
loam  and  a  little  peat  under  a  hand-light  in  a  shady  Ixurder,  and  \(j  Isjers  at 
the  close  of  September. 

Mice  (A.  E,  JL).— Trap  them,  and  roll  the  seed  peas  in  powdered  red  lead. 

MumcT  Wheat  (5.  G.).— Sow  now,  and  not  in  heat  It  is  about  the  sise 
of  strong  common  Wheat. 

Gnats.— We  omitted  to  state  last  week  that  for  the  illastrations  of  these 
at  p.  818  we  were  indebted  to  Figaiex's  **  Inseet  World,"  published  by  Messrs. 
Oassell,  of  Ladgate  HilL  ' 

Nambs  of  Plants  (W.  JT^.^.).- The  box  was  am^^ii^^  a^^^  the  labels  off 
the  specimens.  We  cannot  name  from  leaves  nor  fiocists'  varieUee,  such  as 
yoor  Begonias.    'O.  ffoZi).— We  cannot  detennine  the  names  of  plants  from 


leaves  only  and  imperfect  specimens.     {A.  JR.). — It  is  A^loainm  fiseddoin 
( Odontites). 
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SHOWS  AND   SHOWING. 

Thsbb  has  been  mach  dlBcassion  of  late  as  to  the  propriety 
of  prohibiting  dealers  from  exhibiting  at  poultry  or  Pigeon 
shows,  and  it  really  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
has  been  written  on  the  sabject.  Your  worthy  contemporary, 
The  Fieldt  seems  to  have  a  **  oraze  "  about  it— an  attack  of 
dealer-on-the-brain,  so  to  speak.  Why  should  dealers  be  ex- 
cluded ?  Because  they  win  so  many  prizes.  Why  do  they  win 
so  many  prizes  ?  Because  they  always  show  good  birds.  Bnt, 
do  ^ey  Dreed  those  good  birds?  No;  they  buy  them  from 
amateurs  who  do.  So  much  the  better  for  the  amatenn,  who 
thus  get  high  prices  for  birds  which  ihey  do  not  wish  to  keep, 
for  every  amateur  has  birds  sometimes  to  sell,  and  is  glad  to  oo 
so,  though  that  does  not  constitute  him  a  dealer,  as  some  of 
your  correspondents  hare  asserted;  but  if  he  sells  bis  best 
birds  to  the  dealer,  of  course  he  must  not  complain  of  the 
dealer  beating  him. 

Put  the  case  in  this  way.  John  Smith  is  a  labourer  in  Tod- 
shire  or  Lancashire ;  his  wages  are  under  20s.  a-week.  So,  I 
suppose,  he  may  be  classed  among  the  "  poor  amateurs  "  alluded 
to  by  "  Pickwick."  He  has  what  Yorkshiremen  call  a  "  hen- 
head/'  and  so  keeps  a  few  fancy  fowls  "  for  the  love  of  them;" 
and  having  also  a  great  knowledge  of  the  breed  which  he  takes 
in  hand,  and  facilities,  from  the  locality  in  which  he  lives,  for 
pioldng-up  a  good  stock  bird  now  and  then  cheap,  he  breeds 
a  very  fint-class  pen,  say  the  best  pen  of  the  year.  A  great 
dealer  goes  down  and  buys  them,  and  exhibits  them  snccen- 
fnlly  throughout  the  season.  This  is  a  esse  which  happens 
many  times  every  year.  Now,  I  want  to  know  why  exhlDitoa 
should  be  more  angry  at  beine  beaten  by  the  dealer  than  by 
John  Smith  ?  Amateurs  are  allowed  to  exhibit  bought  birds, 
why  may  not  the  dealer  ?  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  enloree 
a  rule  that  no  one  shall  show  a  bird  not  bred  by  him,  nor  do  I 
see  the  advantage  of  it  if  it  were.  Let  there  be  a  lair  iield  sad 
no  favour,  a  good  judge  with  plenty  of  time  to  get  through  his 
work,  and  then  let  the  best  bird  win,  be  the  exhibitor  breeder, 
dealer,  or  even  borrower,  for  even  in  the  latter  case  I  hold  that 
no  wrong  is  done  to  competitors,  at  eompetitor$,  by  winning 
with  a  borrowed  bird,  as  long  as  there  is  no  rule  of  the  show  to 
prevent  borrowing,  what  wrong  is  done,  is  done  to  those  who 
afterwurds  buy  from  the  borrower  under  a  false  imuression. 
Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  would  not  be  thougnt  to  up- 
hold borrowing.  I  should  like  to  see  it  utterly  abolished;  but 
that  will  never  be  the  case  as  lon^  as  Committees  persist  in 
o£Fering  those  abominations — collection  cups. 

Again,  as  to  the  proposal  to  limit  the  claiming  prices  of  birds, 
this  seems  to  me  an  utter  mistake.  Every  careful  breeder  has 
birds  in  his  yard  which  no  money  would  tempt  him  to  sell,  and 
therefore  he  would  curefully  avoid  entering  them  at  a  ''limited- 
liability  show."  Now,  one  chief  object  of  poultry  shows  it  to 
bring  together  (as  your  reports  often  say)  tne  best  birds  in  tha 
kingdom.  But  this  the  proposal  mentioned  would  entirely  pre- 
vent; and,  moreover,  the  British  public,  after  being  csnght 
once,  by  being  made  to  pay  their  money  for  the  sight  of  a  second- 
rate  article,  would  be  more-  cautious  in  future,  and  in  this  way 
the  limited-price  plan  would  soon  work  itself  out.  All  selling 
classes  are,  in  my  opinion,  delusions.  The  large  entries  made 
in  them  no  doubt  pay  the  committee,  but  the  long  lines  of 
wretches  exhibited  in  them  dis^rsce  the  show. 

If  I  might  venture  to  do  so  without  hurting  an^ne's  feelings, 
I  would  gently  hint  that  all  these  recent  complamts  sound  very 
like  a  cry  of  sour  grapes  from  those  who  have  not  themoneyto 
buy,  or  ttie  knowledge  and  judgment  to  breed,  first-class  biros. 
They  seem  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  start  a 
donkey  for  tiie  Derby,  and  tell  his  competitors  that  they  must 
not  go  faster  than  he  does.  Why  did  he  attempt  it  if  he  knew 
his  precious  beast  was  too  slow  ?  "Why  does  "  Pickwick"  enter 
his  Dirds  at  poultry  shows  if  he  knows  that  he  has  no  chanoe 
a^[ainst  his  antagonists  ?  Whose  fault  is  it  but  his  own  if  his 
birds  are  not  so  good  as  his  neighbours'  ?  Let  him  be  content 
to  keep  his  i>oultry  "for  the  love  of  them,"  or,  if  he  means  ex- 
hibiting, let  him  set  to  work  upon  a  good  stock,  and  with  know- 
ledge of  his  subject,  judicious  outlay  from  time  to  time,  patience, 
and  discretion,  he  will  in  time  be  able  to  shout,  like  one  of  your 
correspondents  lately,  "  Who's  afraid  ?"  and  challenge  not  only 
breeders,  but  dealers,  borrowers,  et  hoc  genu$  omns. 

The  fact  is,  many  persons  go  to  a  poultry  show,  are  greatly 
pleased  with  the  splendid  specimens  exhibited,  claim  a  prue 
pen,  perhaps  at  a  prize  price,  and  rush  into  the  "  poultry  fancy 
with  the  notion  that  they  are  going  to  cany  all  before  thjna. 
After  trying  their  luck  for  a  year  as  breeders  they  jure  discustea 
to  find  that  their  young  birds  are  not  the  best  in  the  world,  ^ 
out  that  the  poultry  fancy  is  a  "humbug,"  and  throw  up 
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game.  Others  seem  to  think  that  they  will  do  wonders  by 
purchasing  the  results  of  the  annual  weeding  of  a  breeder^ 
yard.  Now,  the  best  birds  are  not  too  good  to  breed  from,  and 
therefore  second-rate  ones  cannot  be  good  enoagh.  It  is  a  very 
todioQs  and  difficult  process  to  work  up  an  inferior  stock  into  a 
superior  one. 

To  be  a  successful  exhibitor  reauires— first,  a  large  outlay  of 
money,  for  good  birds  can  only  be  bought  at  a  good  prioe, 
though  an  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  those  who  live 
in  the  great  poultry-fancying  districts,  who,  like  the  aforesaid 
John  Smith,  nave  opportunities  sometimes  of  obtaining  stock 
hirds  from  friends  or  neiehbours  at  less  than  their  value.  This, 
ol  course,  is  a  privilege  denied  to  strangers  and  outsiders,  like 
3rour  humble  servant,  and  greatly  does  it  increase  our  difficul- 
ties. I  grieve  to  say  the  proud  Salopians  are,  as  a  rule,  in  a 
most  benighted  state  with  respect  to  ihe  fancy.  Secondly,  there 
must  be  brought  to  the  task  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, which  last  also  must,  as  a  rule,  be  paid  for;  and 
thirdly,  a  "  hen-head — •.«.,  a  love  for  fowls,  a  poultry-lunacy, 
which,  like  the  poet,  "  nMcitur,  non  fit." 

But,  after  all,  success  must  not  be  looked  for,  in  most  cases, 
from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Some  fanciers,  doubtless,  do 
somewhat  increase  their  incomes  by  it,  but  they  are  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule.  Those  certainly  are  not  among  them  who 
hny  aU  their  birds  for  showing.  Prizes  generally  are  small, 
entrance  fees  and  railway  expenses  high.  Personally.  I  am 
^aite  content  if  my  prize-money  pays  the  cost  of  exhibiting, 
and  the  sale  of  my  surplus  stock  is  sufficient  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  square  the  meal  bill.  No,  fortunes  are  not  made  out  of 
the  poultry  fancy.  But  at  the  same  time  there  u  a  ereat  deal 
of  pleasure,  interest,  and  healthy  excitement  to  be  denved  from 
it^and  I  don't  think  more  should  be  expected.  Here,  in  this 
dull  neighbourhood,  for  nine  monUis  out  of  the  twelve  t  should 
be  fairly  lost  without  my  flowers  and  birds. 

There  is  a  point,  however,  in  connection  with  poultry  shows 
in  which  reform  is  needed,  and  that  Ib  the  judgmg,  or  rather 
tiie  time  for  judging;  for,  as  Mr.  Wriffht  has  said,  considering 
4dl  things,  it  is  wonderful  that  the  judging  is  so  good  as  it  is. 
Mr.  Hewitt  and  others  have  from  time  to  time  made  their  ap- 
peal cul  mtaericordianif  but  I  really  think  that  the  remedy  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  judges  themselves.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
few  of  the  most  eminent  judges— for  instanoe2Messrs.  Hewitt, 
Teebay,  Douglas,  Tegetmeier,  Fielding,  and  Hutton;  Messrs. 
S.  Weir,  Esquilant,  Bidpeth,  Corker,  and  any  ethers  they  may 
summon  to  their  council,  determine  among  themselves  the 
■average  time  necessary  for  arbitrating  upon  a  given  number 
of  pens.  A  shilling's  worth  of  post-cards  would  cover  the  ex- 
penses. Let  them  vigorously  refuse  to  judge  anywhere  if  that 
amount  of  time  is  not  allowed.  Let  them  leave  in  the  lurch 
the  first  committee  which  attempts  to  shorten  the  allotted  time. 
In  short,  let  them  put  themselves  in  the  fashion — let  them 
strike.  Committees  are  bound  to  fall  in  with  their  terms,  for 
no  show  will  be  supported  if  incompetent  or  untmsted  judges 
be  chosen. 

I  have  other  matters  on  my  mind  which  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  a  say  upon,  but  they  must  keep  for  another  time,  for  I 
lael  that  I  have  already  long  outrun  my  tether.  I  would  only, 
in  conclusion,  express  my  satisfaction  in  the  fact  mentioned  by 
"Pickwick,"  that  " poultry  shows  are  now  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition."   Long  may  they  continue  so  I — Sebopbhibe  Bectob. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  real  grievance  in  the  fact  that  the  rareat 
number  of  cups  which  are  now  being  given  are  securea  by 
comparatively  few  birds,  and  so  pass  into  still  fewer  hands. 
After  the  opening  shows  of  the  season — ».e.,  after  the  moulting 
and  the  feathers  of  the  chickens  are  set,  we  can  pretty  well  teU 
which  birds  will  win  the  cups,  and  this  hinders  many  irom  ex- 
hibiting tiieir  birds,  because  tney  know  they  have  no  chance  to 
win,  and  it  is  a  great  expense.  For  my  otm  part  I  do  not  feel 
this  to  be  a  grievance,  but  as  there  are  so  many  who  do,  I  beg 
to  propose  a  remedy.  It  is  this,  that  the  cups  given  at  our 
small  shows— I  do  not  refer  to  tne  Palace  and  Birmingham — 
should  be  subscribed  for  by  the  supporters  of  the  varieties  to 
whidi  they  are  to  be  awarded,  and  tnat  these  cups  should  be 
awarded  only  to  birds  belonging  to  such  subscribers.  In  this 
•case,  supposing  the  first-j^rize  bird  belonged  to  a  subscriber,  that 
bird  would  be  the  cup  bird;  but  if  the  owner  of  the  first-prize 
bird  had  not  subscribed  to  the  cup,  then  the  cup  would  be 
awarded  to  the  second  or  third-prize  bird,  or  the  1[>est  of  the 
highly-commended  birds  that  did  so  belong.  This  plan  would 
not  give  the  judge  any  more  work,  excepting  when  the  owners 
of  the  prize  birds  had  not  subscribed  towards  the  cup.  then  he 
would  nave  to  decide  which  was  the  best  of  ^e  highly-com- 
mended birds.  To  follow  this  plui  it  is  not  necessary  tnat  the 
jndge  should  know  the  names  ol  the  exhibitors,  for  after  he  had 
awarded  the  prizes  in  the  class  the  person  deputed  by  the  secre- 
tary to  wait  on  him  could  tell  him  if  none  of  the  prize  birds 
belonged  to  subscribers  towards  the  cup.  But  this  would  not 
often  happen  if  my  conclusion  is  right — ^that  it  is  generally 
pzetty  well  known  who  wUl  win  the  oups.    By  this  axrangement 


the  money  which  the  committee  would  have  ffiven  towards  the 
cup  might  be  employed  to  increase  the  number  of  the  prizes, 
so  as  to  give  amateurs  a  good  chance  to  do  something.  I  gener- 
ally find  that  a  beginner  who  has  won  a  first  prize  is  quite  as 
much  pleased  as  an  old  hand  who  has  won  a  cup. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  plan  that  amateurs  would  still  be 
dissatisfied,  but  I  do  not  think  so,  for  all  the  money  that  they 
would  have  given  in  entries  would  be  expended  in  prizes,  and  if 
their  birds  are  not  good  enough  to  win  a  third  or  fourth  prize, 
they  must  try  and  do  better  next  time.  It  also  may  be  said 
that  there  would  not  be  funds  to  provide  a  cup  at  all,  but  I  have 
found  that  even  at  the  end  of  the  season  it  is  easy  to  get  a  cup 
by  subscription  if  the  competition  is  confined  to  subscribers ; 
whereas  the  toll  of  collecting  for  an  open  cup  for  any  show  is 
something  extraordinary.  No  one  who  ^ves  less  than  IO9. 
should  be  aUowed  to  compete  for  a  subscription  cup ;  then  let 
him  send  as  many  birds  for  it  as  he  likes,  of  course  paying  the 
committee  their  entrance-fee,  and  competing  for  their  prizes 
with  the  same  birds.  I  shoidd  have  offered  a  few  remaifks  on 
the  subject  of  giving  i>oint  cups  for  Pigeons,  but  I  fear  to  tres- 
pass further  on  your  valuable  space.  [Please  to  send  your  re- 
marks.—Ens.] — u..  M.  Matnabd,  Holmeufood,  Byde,  LW. 


NEGLECTED  BBEEDS. 

In  your  last  issue  Col.  Hassard  makes  a  suggestion  that  a  sub- 
scription be  set  on  foot  amongst  fanciers  of  Black  Cochins  to 
form  a  class  at  the  next  grand  London  Show.  I  will  willing 
subscribe  my  guinea  if  other  fanciers  will  take  up  the  matter 
and  make  the  prizes  ^ood  ones,  and  for  birds  of  1878.  Personally 
I  shall  not  be  an  exhibitor  as  I  am  unable  to  breed,  and  I  will 
not  buy  to  show.  I  shall  also  be  glad  to  give  a  subscription  to- 
wards a  class  for  NanMn  Bantams,  and  another  towards  a  class 
for  the  best  crossbred  fowl  for  table  purposes,  if  anyone  will  start 
subscriptions  for  the  two  last  named,  ail  classes  to  be  shown  at 
London.  In  Pigeons  I  will  give  a  subscription  towards  the 
following  classes,  if  other  fanciers  see  fit  to  follow  suit — ^viz., 
Suabians  and  White  Jacobins. 

Before  closing  allow  me  to  ask  the  opinion  of  fanciers  generally 
in  respect  to  single  bird  shows,  as  against  shows  where  pairs  are 
shown.  To  my  thinking  the  comtaiittee  of  every  show  desired 
to  be  a  permanent  success  will  have  to  come  to  the  single  bird 
system,  as  it  appears  to  give  most  satisfaction.  Witness  the 
shows  at  Newoastle-on-Tyne  (autumn  show),  Northampton,  and 
Bradford. — ^Black  Jacobin. 


EGG-EATING  HENS. 


To  cure  my  fowls  of  the  wicked  habit  of  eating  their  own  eggs 
I  filled  a  shell  full  of  mustard  which  the  hens  soon  put  out  of 
sight.  Next  I  mixed  Cayenne  with  the  mustard,  and  they 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  while  I  was  lamenting  at  the  failure  of 
my  experiment.  Then  I  tried  powdered  bitter  aloes,  and  to  my 
astoni^iment  tiiey  were  highly  delighted  with  it,  and  preferred 
the  alloed  eggs  to  their  own  fresh  eggs,  for  after  picking  the  shell 
of  a  fresh-lfjd  egg  they  turned  their  attention  to  my  bitter  aloes. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  can  give  me  a  cure.  I 
have  tried  nests  of  the  form  represented  in  your  number  of 
October  26th,  1871 ;  the  hens  will  lay  on  the  ground  rather  than 
in  them. — ^T.  E.  Thibtle. 

[Your  hens  are  the  most  perverse  we  ever  heard  of.  We  fear 
there  is  no  other  remedies  than  either  to  watch  each  hen  whilst 
laying  and  to  take  the  egg  as  soon  as  laid,  or  else  to  sell  all  the 
hens  and  have  a  fresh  stock. — ^Ens.] 


BBAHMAS. 


Dubino  some  considerable  part  of  the  year  I  am  able  to  watch, 
say  one  hundred  Brahmas,  and  this  I  do  con  amore.  Of  chickens 
I  find  the  hatches  usually  very  good,  and  of  those  which  leave 
the  nest  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  fail  to  reaoh  adult 
life,  unless,  indeed,  they  receive  assistaifbe  in  shuffling  oft  the 
mortal  coil.  As  our  chickens  are  all  brought  up  from  the  first 
with  a  large,  heated  artificial  mother,  and  afterwards  nestle  in  a 
oold  one,  the  hen  being  turned  off  as  soon  as  her  brood  is 
hatched,  of  the  trampbng  powers  of  the  Brahma,  of  which 
your  correspondent  has  had  such  satisfactory  evidence,  I  am  un- 
able to  say  anything,  except  that  undoubtedly  this  difficulty, 
besides  some  others,  is  overcome  by  our  unnatural  plan.  Some 
years  back  our  Brahma  chicks  feathered  slowly,  but  this  still 
favourite,  though  much  abused  variety,  has  improved  greatly  in 
thb  respect  generally,  pullets  in  favourable  weather  getting 
their  wmg  coverts  and  secondaries  completed  in  four  weeks. 
In  weight  I  find  them  at  this  age  from  8  to  11  ozs.,  and  at  twelve 
weeks  cockerels  usually  reach  8i  lbs.,  pullets  of  course  less,  and 
after  this  they  increase  about  16  or  20  ozs.  per  month. 

The  pullets  commence  laying  at  about  six  months,  though  on 
one  occasion  one  laid  at  eighteen  weeks,  but  this  is  of  course  a 
curious  exception^  tad  not  desirable.    With  regard  to  egg-pro- 
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dncing,  these  birds,  like  those  of  other  breeds,  vary  much.  We 
nsnally  obtain  about  forty  eggs  from  each  hen  before  sittizig,  bnt 
this  number  is  sometimes  greatly  exceeded ;  we  have,  in  fact,  a 
two-year-old  hen,  pore  Light  Brahma,  a  curiosity  and  an  ac- 

JLuaintance,  since  she  x>088eBses  her  soubriquet,  which  has  laid 
or  ten  months  daily,  with  but  few  exceptions.  I  am  sonr  not  to 
be  able  to  give  the  exact  number  of  eggs  produced  by  this  bird 
during  1872,  but  my  impression,  derived  trom  very  close  atten- 
tion, is  tha^  it  rather  exceeds  three  hundred.  Tlus  instance  is 
not  given  to  show  the  fertility  of  Brahmas,  but  rather  as  proving 
that  no  single  instance  will  give  a  reliable  datum.  Your  oorre- 
spondent,  "  Puzzled,"  states  his  belief  in  his  good  treatment ; 
but  does  it  not  appear  that  his  birds  are  degenerating?  He 
hatches  ten  from  a  sitting  of  bought  eggs ;  one  of  the  pair  of 
pullets  which  remains  hatches  three  from  eleven,  tramples  on 
vwo  of  her  three  chicks,  and  deserts  the  other.  This  looks  like 
degeneracy,  but  on  this  point  "  Puzzled  "  can  idone  decide. — 
P.  Cheshire.  

BOYAL  DUBLIN  POULTBT  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  opened  on  the  15th  inst.,  and  continued  on 
the  three  following  days.  The  Hall  in  wnich  the  birds  were 
shown  is  large  and  well  lighted,  and  the  poultry  were  placed  in 
single  tier  round  the  gallery  and  over  the  cattie  stands.  In  the 
poultry  the  entries,  though  good,  were  not  nearly  so  strong  as 
would  have  been  the  case  had  it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate 
adoption  of  what  we  hope  is  now  an  exploded  crotchet — ^viz.,  the 
restriction  of  the  price  per  pair  to  ^10,  the  only  object  attained 
thereby  being  the  absence  of  several  of  the  best  exhibitors  and 
almost  the  exclusion  of  the  English  fanciers ;  for  although  two 
of  the  cups  were  wan  by  birds  from  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
yet  there  were  only  about  nine  or  ten  pens  entered. 

The  Silver-Grey  Dorkings  were  a  class  such  its  is  rarely  seen 
in  both  quality  and  numbers,  considering  that  this  is  a  tune  of 
year  when  the  lighter-coloured  varieties  do  not  show  to  advan- 
tage, and  the  three  winning  pens  were  extremely  good.  The 
first  prize,  however,  was  awarded  rather  for  punty  of  colour 
than  size  and  style.  Dark  Dorkines  were  much  better  than  we 
have  ever  found  them  here.  The  nrst-prize  cock  was  a  wonder 
of  his  kind.  Spanish  were  but  poor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
winners  ;  and  the  cock  in  the  second-prize  pen,  whicm  was  badly 
assisted  with  a  hen,  was  a  perfect  gem.  Although  a  cup  was 
offered,  the  Lieht  BraJuncu  were  a  bad  lot,  but  the  Dark  variety 
made  amends,  oeing  as  a  rule  large  and  capital  in  colour.  The 
same  remarks  apply  also  to  the  Suff  Cochtns,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Partridge  were  only  of  moderate  quality.  Oame  were 
also  poor,  but  this  remark  applies  more  to  the  condition  and 
feather  than  style  and  handling,  which  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  cup  was  awarded  to  a  fine  pair  of  Brown  Beds  ojf 
last  year.  On  account  of  the  mixture  of  the  colours  the  JSam- 
burghs  Vfeie  not  numerous  and  but  of  ordinary  merit;  but  in 
both  classes  of  Polish  were  some  very  good  birds,  the  cup  being 
won  by  White-crested  Blacks.  The  FreTich  breeds  were  well 
represented  in  all  classes,  but  the  most  noteworthy  birds  were 
the  La  Fldche,  the  cockerel  in  the  first-prize  pen  being  of  extra- 
ordinary points  and  qualitv.  In  the  Yarietjr  class  was  a  hand- 
some pair  of  Black  Hamburghs.  and  the  extra  prize  for  the 
section  was  awarded  to  these.  Tne  Selling  class  was  well  sup- 
ported, and  several  cheap  pens  changed  hands ;  the  first  being 
Spanish  and  the  second  La  Fldche.  Thdre  were  two  classes  for 
JSaniams,  and  in  the  Game  very  good  Black  Beds  won,  as  also 
Black  Bose-combed  in  the  Varied  class,  no  other  being  of  much 
account. 

Turkeys  were  almost  uniformly  good,  pairs  and  single  birds 
being  both  very  large  and  shown  in  the  Mst  possible  plumage ; 
but  Oeese,  on  tne  contrary,  were  not  in  show  condition,  and  the 
Bouen  Ducks,  which  were  numerousj  fast  failing  in  plumage. 
Singular  to  say,  the  Aylesburys  were  m  excellent  order  both  as 
regards  beak  and  feather.  In  the  Variety  class  for  Ducks  were 
some  well-shown  Kasarkas  and  Carolinas^  but  the  Black  East 
Indian  were  poor. 

The  Pigeons  were  shown  in  bell-shaped  pens  round  the  inner 
portion  of  the  gallery ;  but  the  capricious  manner  in  which  the 
restrictions  were  made  in  this  section  proved  much  more  dis- 
astrous than  in  the  poultry,  and  neither  the  numbers  nor  quality 
came  up  to  what  we  have  seen  at  several  shows  of  the  Society. 
The  Pouters  and  Carriers  were  classed  at  ^£10  per  bird,  the 
former  beine  a  wretched  lot ;  but  in  the  latter  were  some  good 
birds,  notably  the  Black  hen  to  which  the  cup  was  awarded  and 
the  cock  in  the  first-prize  pen.  Tumblers  were  a  bad  lot,  at 
£7  per  pair;  but  the  Fantails,  which  were  scheduled  at  J^, 


extremely  poor.  Antwezps  were  of  &ir  quality,  and  the  price 
£&,  Dragoons  pretty  good  at  .£4 ;  and  although  the  price  of 
Nuns  was  only  JES,  there  were  some  very  good  and  honest  birds 
shown. 

With  such  a  Hst  and  the  restrictions  removed  we  believe  the 
Boyal  Dublin  Society  would  gain  great  popularity,  and  no  Society 
in  the  United  Kingdom  deserves  the  support  oi  the  public  in  a 
greater  degree. 

THE  PiaEONS. 
{From  (b  Correspondent,) 

This  was  the  first  Show  ever  held  under  the  "limitatioD 
system,"  and  though  it  was  not  exactly  a  failure,  yet  it  certainly 
could  not  be  called  a  success.  There  were  126  pens  shown,  a 
smsJl  number  considering  the  amount  of  cups  and  prize-money 
offered.  Limiting  the  price  of  birds  evidently  has  not  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  greater  part  of  the  prizes  going  to  one  ex- 
hibitor, as  one  party  here  showed  forty-l^ree  pens  and  took  four 
cups  and  twelve  pnzes.  None  of  the  well-known  Irish  fanciers 
competed,  and,  tnerefore,  the  general  quality  of  the  birds  was 
wretched ;  indeed,  there  were  only  about  four  birds  in  the  Show 
that  had  any  real  claim  to  the  title  of  *^  prize-winner '! — t.^.^ 
which  would  have  been  mentioned  at  any  first-class  show. 

The  Pigeons  were  well  shown  in  bee-hive  pens  placed  round 
the  gallery  of  the  Hall.  The  light  was  excellent,  and  the  place 
quite  dry  and  free  from  draughts.  The  birds  were  fed  on  wneai^ 
crushed  maize,  and  a  few  wnite  peas,  and  several  looked  as  it 
this  new  diet  did  not  exactly  suit  them.  No  official  prise-ilist 
was  published.  The  judging  generally  gave  great  dissatisfaction. 
A  very  gay  Blue  Pouter  cock  took  first  and  cup ;  the  second  bird, 
also  a  Blue,  was  far  better  but  a  little  out  of  plumage.  Both 
the  winning  Pouter  hens  were  Blue.  The  cup  bird  was  tidy 
bnt  very  small.  Carriers,  like  the  Pouters,  were  limited  in 
price  to  dBlO,  but  no  bfrd  was  shown  in  either  class  worth  half 
the  money.  In  Carrier  cocks  a  small  Black  in  bad  condition 
took  first,  with  a  fair  bfrd  a  little  thick  in  the  neck,  second.  In 
Carrier  hens,  the  shadow  of  a  &ur  hen  in  wretched  condition 
took  the  cup,  but  the  best  Carrier  in  the  Show  was  a  Dun  hen» 
No.  270,  and  was  only  highly  commended.  The  Tumblers  were 
all  Long-faced,  Beds  taking  first.  Barbs  were  very  poor,  and 
the  winners  could  not  find  a  buyer  at  £b.  In  FantaUs  the 
winners  were  Whites,  and  were  claimed  at  £8^  though  they  did 
not  look  worth  half  the  money.  The  best  bird  in  this  class  was  a 
White,  in  pen  No.  294.  Jacobins,  Bed  or  Yellow,  were  wretohadly 
judged.  Pen  No.  298,  hiehly  commended,  were  by  far  thebesl 
pair,  the  hen  beinf  the  oest  bird  in  the  Show.  The  winners 
were  Beds,  the  cock  was  a  good  bfrd  but  badly  matched.  The 
Black  Jacobins  and  the  Turbits  were  great  rubbish.  The 
winning  Trumpeters  were  Black  and  of  capital  quality.  Owls 
and  Antwerps  were  poor.  The  Dragoons  were  all  half  Carriers. 
The  cups  for  Nuns  went  to  two  birds  that  were  evidently  heas. 
The  only  decent  bird  in  this  class  was  in  pen  No.  844.  A  badly- 
matched  pafr  of  Archangels  took  the  "  Any  other  variety"  oup^ 
and  the  twenty-three  pens  in  the  Selling  class  would  have  been 
a  dear  lot  at  j3. 

DoBXXKM.— flfle«r-(?r«y.— 1  and  Onp  ^pmamMi  br  8.  MowbraTi  'EaqX  J.  0. 
Coop«r,  Umeriok.  9, 8.  Mowbray,  Kfllaaiiy,  Monntnith.  8,  CKLDodd^OMtle- 
moate.  Gloghraa.    ho,  J.  G.  Coop«r :  8.  Mowbray  i  Mrs.  Taaffe,  Caatlenlimket. 


Bbabxa  PooTBA.-^Zr^^— 1  and  c^np  ^ireaented  by  Major  Downiiiaii)Xias 
BymondB,  OromlMh,  Snanganagh,  LoiignUiiatowiw  Co.  Dablin._a,J[.0|Bil«^ 


were  down  at  £5,  and  there  were  some  fafr  specimens,  the  first 
prize  being  carried  ofi  by  a  pafr  of  very  clean-marked  Yellows. 


There  were  also  some  Blues  good  in  all  points  except  that  they 
were  foul-thighed,  a  point  seemingly  overlooked  by  many  eood 
breeders.  Trumpeters  were  valued  at  £1Q  and  English  (S'mB  at 
^,  the  first-prize  pafr  in  the  former  being  good,  but  the  second 


Hilliard.  Clostarf ;  G.  A.  Stephens;  Mr»  Taidle.    e.  &  W.  Boyle  (t). 

Cocbiv-Chixa.— BtUf  OfT  Cinnamon.— I  and  2,  J.  C.  Cooper,  hc^  D.  SnlliTaa* 
Blaokrook,  DnblJn;  Mrs.  Taylor.  Balbiigsan     Partridge  or  Brown.— I  (Cim 

S reseated  by  Q,  Nesbitt,  Esq.,  Hibernian  Hotel),  T.  btretch.  OrmaUrk.  % 
.  K.  Millner.  Gherbnry,  Blaokrook,  Co.  Dnblln.  he,  M.  Mabony ,  BaldoyliL  Go. 
DabliB ;  B.  P.  Williams,  OlasUnn,  Glontarf.  Any  other  variety,^  Mra, 
Taaffe. 

Oaxb.— Blaofe  or  Brown  Bed,—Oap,  1,  S.  and  vfttf.  J.  Chesten,  Nuitwiflli. 
he,  O.  A.  Perria,  Chantilly,  LoogtaUnstown,  Co.  Dublin  (2).  e,  E.  J.  Po«r, 
Limerick.   Any  other  varienf,—!  and  t,  G.  A.  Perrin.   e.  3.  G.  Cooper. 

nAMBUMUM.-PeneiUed.-'l  B.  Mowbray.  8.  C.  B.  M'Clintook.  Gfcndarash» 
Gnimlin,  Co.  Antrim.   Spangled,'— 1  and  S.  8.  Mowbray 

P0U8H.-G0M  and  BUver.-l,  J.  K.  Mmner.   S,  B.  P.  Williams.     _ 

Bi^oK.—White-ereited,—Cuv,  1  and  i.  Miss  De  Gonrcy  Drerar,  Blackroek^ 
Co.  Dnblin. 

La  Fuohb.— 1,  G.  A.  Stoidiens.  DnbUa.  %,  Bey.  N.  J.  Bidley,  Mawboiy* 
he,  C.  Byrne.  Monkstown ;  J.  C.  Cooper;  G.  A.  Stephens. 

BouDAH.— 1,  G.  A.  Stephens.   9  and  he,  J.  G.  Cooper. 

Gaavx^cBUB— 1.  G.  A.  Stephens.  9,  J.  G.  Cooper,  he,  J.  O.  Cooper;  T. 
MaUinson,  Oeashill,  King's  Coonty. 

Amy  otbxb  VABiBTT.--Book  and  1,  &  Mowbray  (Black  Hambmsh).  l,B«v. 
N.  J.  Bidley  (Malay),  he,  8.  Mowbray  (Seoteh  Greys) ;£.  J.  Poor  (Sultans); 
J.  G.  Cooper. 

SsuoMa  Cxoss.— 1,  Mrs.  Marmion,  Dublin.  S,  G  A.  Stephens.  S,  D.  Sulli- 
Tan,  Blackroek.  he,  Capt.  Downman, Kingstown  (8) ;  G.  K.  Pardon,LlanaWii, 
KUlnean :  Bon.  J.  Messy,  Limerick ;  G.  A.  Strahens  O):  Capt.  Downauuu 
e.  B.  P.  Williams :  W.  M.  A.  Wright^Bxacanaa.  Daflcey ;  0.  X.  M'GUBtock ;  Mm. 
Taaffe ;  J.  K.  Millner. 

BjMTMXv.—Oame.—l,  G>  A.  Stephens.  9  and  he,  G.  Ktaaggs,  BathmiiiMb 
Any  other  variety.— \,  G.  A.  Stephens.  9,  Master  M.  Hilliai^,  Clontaif.  he^ 
Mrs.  Taylor,  Balbriggan ;  G.  A.  Stephana,   e,  W.  H.  King;  Bocbdale. 

GaKBB.— L  B.  P.  l^lllams.  9,  and  6.  J.  C.  Cooper,  he,  C.  M.  Dodd.  Drna- 
eondra.  e.  Major  Bokey,  Detrybane,  Bathdmm.  Oander.—l  and  he,  9,  O. 
Cooper.  9,  8.  Mowbray. 

DoaxB^JZiMMm— 1  and  1^  J.  a  Goopsr.  X«aal  1^  B.  W.  Boyle,  vke,  O*  iW 
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Bajfc*?;  ■;.?•  Pow.  *«i  ».  W.  Boyl*.  «,  B.  W.  Boyle;  F.  M.  OwdU. 
»Mm,  Co.  KgdMe.  Ayle9hunf.-l,  8.  tfowbrsy.  rfc«,  Hon.  J.  MMsy.  te, 
J.  O.  Cooper ;  D.  SiUMyao.   «,  MIm  0.  Chlcheiter. 

iJEP^^^T'^Si  •«r<««y  -1  *nd  a,  J.  0.  Cooper.  8,  Rey.  N.  J.  Bldley  (Cam- 
Wdge).  «*«,  MiM  L.  Kiac  (American).  Ooek-l,  BCiu  B.  Chiehestw,  Boe- 
•wawm  (Cambridge).  %  C.  M.  Dodd  (Cambridge),  vke,  J.  O.  Cooper;  Rer. 
V.  J.  Udley  (Cambridge  and  Norfolk),  he,  HonTlln.  M .  Moatyn.  irMtmeath 
^Cambridge). 

<«.  Jbrfrn.—^,L.WaUron  (White  Leghon). 

PIOBON8 
P|pfrrna.--CMJL-1  and  A«,  (presented  by  W.  D.  Perry,  Baq.),  B.  A.  Seale, 
KikcobUn.  Co.  Dublin,    i   J.  Frame,  Camber,  Co.  Bown.     e,J.HoUwey 
J.  ITDonneU,  Bathminea.  Hen.— L  2,  and  Cap  (presented  by  E.  A.  Seale,  Esq.), 


TcMBtinw.— 1  and  2,  B.  A.  Seale.  he,  E.  8.  Chesney,  Paokolet,  Newry  (B) ;  J. 
jK|ponneil. 

* ^^*?-'::?  "**  ^^^ '•  Frame.  %  W.  H.  Bennett,  he,  J.  M'DanneU  (J);  E. 
A.  8ea1e  (3) ;  O.  A.  Wberland ;  H.  Yardley. 

FA3rTAiLs.-l  and  Cap  (presented  by  W.  H.  Seale,  Esq ),  J.  Walker.  Newark. 
^J.  F.  I^Tersidge.  vhe,  K,  A.  Seale.  he,  3.  F.  LoTersidge ;  E.  A.  Seale.  e,  W. 
ft.^«S7*  9*"^5"'  «*n<iymount ;  J.  K.  Mlllner ;  E.  A.  »eale  (2);  L.  F.  Perrin, 
(^nnntUly,  Longhllnstown. 

JAflOBXJia.— Bed  or  Yellow.— 1,  J.  Ftame.  9,  B.  A.  Seale.  he,  G.  Boper,  Croydon, 
Senrey ;  J.  M 'Donnell.  Any  other  colour.— 1, 2,  and  he,  E.  A.  Seale. 

.  T'^Snl^^Hf  '^^  te,(Cap  presented  by  Feaneis  FkUmer,  Esq.).  B.  A.  Seftle. 
c,ii.  irijonnell* 

TwjumMaB.-l  ud  Cup  (presented  by  J,  K.  MXUner,  Esq.),  J.  Frame.  2, 
B.A.Beale.    k«,  J.  K.  Millner. 

Owls.— 1  snd  Cap  (presented  by  three  friends  of  the  Show),  E.  Lee^  Nantwleh. 
ft.  and  he,  J.  M'DonnelL 

AwTW»«»s.-l  and  c.  H.  Yardley.   t,  J.  Stanley. 

Dbaooohs— land  Book,  W.O.Henry.   2,  H.  Yardley.    k«.  E.  S.  Chesney: 

Wjms.~l  and  Cup.  B.  A.  Seale.  %  J.  K.  Mlllner.  he,  J.  M'Donnell.  0,  E.  A. 
Seale ;  J.  IfDonneu. 

Amy  OTOitB  Y4BISTT.— 1,  Book,  and  2.  J.  M'DonnelL  he,  H.  Yardley;  J. 
Mponntin  (8) ;  E.  A.  Seale  (2).   e,  J.  K.  MUloer. 

Suxnio  CZ.A88  —1  and  2.  R.  A.  Seale.  he,  J.  K.  Mlllner ;  E.  A.  Seale  (8) ;  W. 
O.  Henry ;  L.  F.  Perrin.   e,  E.  A.  Seale. 

^mm.—Lop-eared.—l  and  2,  J.  K.  Mlllner.  Any  other  variety,— I,  W.  J. 
irOaan,  Balfestown,  Priestown.   2,  Master  C.  Pressfy,  Chapelizod. 

Judges. — Poultry ;  Mr.  Enoch  Hutton,  Garden  Hoobo,  PacUey, 
Yorkshire ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Stanton,  Springmonnt,  Newtown  Moimt 
Kennedy;  Mr.  ijexander  Comyns,  Jan.,  College  Green. 

DIPTON  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tbb  umnal  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  19th 
inst.,  and  considering  the  limited  amount  offered  in  priaesi  the 
entries  were  -very  good. 

Cochina,  with  the  exception  of  the  first-prize  pen  of  Bnff  and 
the  second  of  White,  were  Yerypoor;  bnt  there  were  several 
good  jpairs  of  Brahmcu.  Bormnga  were  a  failure,  but  the 
Spanieh  were  a  very  good  lot.  There  were  four  classes  of  Hawr- 
burghs,  and  in  most  of  them  were  birds  of  hif  h  merit,  notably 
the  Gold  and  Silver-spangled  and  Gold-pencilled.  Next  came 
the  Selling  class,  in  which  Spanish  were  awarded  first  and 
flUver  Polands  the  second;  and  in  the  Variety  class  SUver 
Polands  stood  first,  Grdve-GcBurs  second,  and  Black  Hamburghs 
third.  Qams  were  extremely  eood  in  both  classes;  the  first- 
prize  Brotvn  Beds,  which  were  birds  of  last  year,  were  all  that 
could  be  wished  for  in  both  appearance  and  handling.  In  Game 
of  any  other  colour,  the  first  and  third  prizes  went  to  Duck- 
win^,  and  the  second  to  Piles.  There  was  a  class  for  the  '*  old 
origmal  Game  cock,"  as  expressed  in  the  schedule,  but  we  failed 
to  see  any  attraction  in  the  birds  exhibited  to  make  them  any- 
thing like  favourites  with  the  public.  There  were  three  classes 
for  BantamSf  one  for  Black-breasted  and  other  Bed  Game,  one 
for  Any  other  colour,  and  one  for  single  cocks  of  any  variety. 
In  all  of  the  classes  there  were  some  first-class  birds—in  fact, 
such  as  are  not  to  be  easily  beaten ;  and  the  cup  for  the  best 
pair  of  Bantams  was  awarded  to  a  handsome  pen  of  Black  Bed. 
In  the  next  class.  Piles  were  first  and  Black  Bose-combs  second; 
and  in  the  class  for  Sinele  cooks  a  Black  Bose-comb  stood  first 
and  a  Black-breasted  Bed  Game  second.  In  Ducks,  which  were 
shown  all  in  one  class,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Mandailns, 
the  second  by  Bouens,  and  the  third  by  Aylesburys. 

Pigeons  were  better  supported  by  the  Society,  several  medals 
being  distributed,  and  in  some  of  the  classes  the  birds  were  very 
good.  The  Dragoons  stood  well  in  this  respect,  the  first  and 
second-prize  biros  being  Blues,  and  the  third  Yellows.  Pouters 
were  of  fair  quality,  as  also  the  Short-faced  Tumblers ;  and  in 
Barbs  the  winners  were  really  good,  although  the  first-prize 
Yellow  was  not  in  the  best  condition.  The  Turbits  were  about 
the  best  class  in  the  Show.  There  were  but  two  Fantails  shown, 
but  the  bird  that  took  the  first-prize  medal  was  very  fine  in  all 

goints.  Carriers  were  placed  too  high  to  admit  of  any  remarks 
eing  made  with  any  degree  of  correctness.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
best  pairs  of  birds  was  the  first-prize  pair  of  i^oreign  Blue  Owls^ 
whicn  were  good  in  all  respects. 

Canaries  were  not  numerous,  but  we  noticed  some  good  birds 
both  in  the  Belgian  and  Mule  classes. 

Altogether  the  Show  was  well  managed,  and  the  sheds  where 
the  birds  were  shown  suitable  to  the  purpose. 

CooBiRS.>-l, J. Webster, West Sleekbnni.  2, J. Brewts, Tanfleid Lea.  Band 
e,  J.  Irwin,  Tanflt'ld,  Bnmopfleld.    he,  T.  H.  Beadman,  Whitby. 

Bbabha  Pootba.— 1  and  2,  Shield  ft  Mltoheaon,  Swalwell.  S  and  e,  H. 
Nioholson,  Stanley. 


Domsnaai—l.  J.  W.  ThonipaeB.  Woodhora.  Morpeth. 

Bp^isb.— 1, Piekerlnic  ft  DuRgleby,  Driffield.  IShieldft  Mitoheson.  8,T. 
FUntoff,  Newby,  8tookton-on-Tees.    he,  T.  PringK  Tanfleld  Lea. 

BAMBvmaiu.—aoUUn$p€mgled.—l  and  2.  W.  Whitfield.  8,  A.  BoirlasStCar 
▼llle.  Darham.  e,  C.  Moorhoose,  Woodhoase,  Marley  Hill ;  U.  Stalker,  West 
Sleekbum ;  J.  aales,  Taafleld  Lea.  aolden-peneiUed.—l,  D.  Cheyne,  Morpeth. 
SL  W.  Whitfield.  8,  Shield  ft  Miteheson.  he,  Dixon  ft  Porter.  Annfleld  Plain: 
F.  Sharp,  Marley  Hill ;  T.  H.  Beadman,  Whitby,  e,  B.  Moor,  East  Sainton. 
_HAMraBOH8.--0aeer^paiiffIe(i.—l.W.  Whitfield.  %  B.  Moor.  8,0.  Bnssel, 
Sonth  Hilton,  he,  A.  Bnglass;  W.  Whitfield,  e,  C.Ciose.  Tanfleld  Lea. 
fliieerjMfuHUtfd.— 1,  B.  Moor.    8,  T.  H.  Beadman.    e.  W.  Whitfield. 

AmroTHsaVABZBTY.— VA.  Bnglass.  2,  T.  J.  Bobson,  Bishop  AnoUand.  8, 
W.  J.  Thompson,  ho,  W.  Whitfield ;  J.  SootU  e,  J.  Whits,  Hexham ;  J.  Watson, 
Dipton. 

SSI.U1IO  Cx,Ass.-'l,  Piekerinir  ft  Dnggleby.  2,  A.  Bnglass.  8,  J.  W.  Comer, 
Whitby,  he,  J.  W.  Allison,  Long  Benten;  J.  Morton,  Ohoppington ;  T.  H. 
Beadznan.    e,  Dixon  ft  Porter. 

QAMM.—Blaek4)rea$ted  and  other  Iledt.—1,T.  ft  J.  Bobson.  2.  J.  Nelson, 
Hexham.  8,  J.  Morton,  he,  A.  Bnglass ;  T.  Watson.  Any  other  eoUmr,-!,  W. 
Ailon,  Sunderland.   2.J.  BoweU.    8,  Piekering  ft  Dunleby. 

Oaxx.— winy  variety,— Coek.— I,  T.  ft  J.  Bobion.  2,  J.  Nelson.  8,  P.  Shan. 
Original  Coek.—l,  T.  Home.  Tow  Low.  2,  J.  Lowes.  8,  J.  Foster,  he,  fi. 
Charlton,   e,  T.  Pringle. 

Bamtajcs.— Blatfk-lwtfafted  and  other  Bede.—Qxio  and  1,  W*  Oray.  2,  Miss 
Onthrie,  Lintz  Green,  he,  3.  Nelson ;  W.  Whitfield;  T.  Beareley ;  W.  B.  HalL 
e,  J.  Nelson;  Poster  ft  Dixon;  O.  Bidley;  W.  G.  Moedy,  Neweastle.  A3K§ 
other  eolour,—%,  B.  H.  Ashton,  Mottram.   vhe,  W.  Gray,    he,  T.  Beaveiey. 

BuiTAMB.—Any  variety.— Coek.—l,  B.  H.  Ashton.  Mottram,  Manoheaier.  I, 
J.  Netoon.    8,  G.  Bedley.    he.  Dixon  ft  Porter :  G.  Boberta. 

DuoKS.— 1,  J.  Johnson,  Bishop  Anokland.  8,  B.  White.  8,  W.  J.  Thompson. 
he,  J.  Nelson ;  W.  J.  Thompson. 

PIGBONS. 

DsAAOoxs.— 1,  H.  Tardley,  Birmingbam.    Si  T.  W.  Glemetaon,  Hexham, 
and  vhe,  J.  G.  Doan. 

Pounas.— Blue.— 2,  JT.  Gothrle.  8,  J.  W.  Hodgson,  Dipton.  Any  eolourj— 
Medal  and  1,  W.  Boberts,  Newcastle.   2,  T.  C.  Taylor.   8,  J.  Gothrle. 

AxjioKDs.— Silort-/<u;ed.~Medal  and  1,  B.  J.  Anderson,  Newcastle.  2,  W.  B* 
and  H.  O.  Blenkinsop.    8.  J.  Fawdon.    he.  H.  Yardley. 

TumLKBB.— i9ftort-/aeed.~Medal.  1.  and  2,  W.  B.  ft  H.  0.  Blenkinsop.  B,  B. 
and  J.  Anderson,   vhe.  Master  J  Onthrie. 

TvuBXMBM.—Lon^aeed.— Almond.— I  and  2,  T.  Dixon,  Annfleld  Plain,  Lints 
Green.  8,  Master  J.  Onthrie.  vhe,  W.  Graham,  Annfleld  Plain,  ke.  A.  J. 
Stieks,  Newcastle.  Long-faud.-Any  variety.— 1,  O.  Dnnn.  2,  J.  W.  Harllng, 
Bomley.   8,  A.  J.  Sticks,    he.  Master  J.  Onthrie :  J.  Onthrie. 

Barbs.— 1,  J.  P.  Fawoett.  2  and  8,  W.  B.  ft  H.  6.  Blenkinaop.  he,  J.  Onthrie 
J.  Young. 

TncMPaYBBS.— 1,  J.  Fawdon.   2  and  8,  M.  Clark,  Durham. 

TnaaiTs.— a,  J.  Onthrie :  O.  CressweU,  Bdgerton,  Hnddersfleld.  8|  J.  Young. 
he,  T.  W.  Clemltson ;  J.  Young. 

OwiM.—Snglith.—l  and  Medal,  B.  J.  Anderson.  2,  J.  Onthrie.  8,  T.  W. 
Clemitaon. 

Faktaxxa— Medal sndL  J.  F.  Loyerside. Newark.   2,  J.  W.  Hodgson. 

Jacobixs.— 1  and  he,  W.  B.  ft  H.  O.  Blenkinsop.  I,  O.  Creaswell.  8  and  s,  JT. 
Young. 

CAnaxBas.  —  !,— Brown,  Dnrham.  8,  O.  Sadler,  Boronghbiidge.  he,  J. 
Onthrie. 

AHTwnnps.— 1,  H.  Tardley.  2  and  k«,  W.  B.  ft  H.  O.  Blenkinsop. 

Airr  OTHBB  Yaribtx.— Medal  and  L  W.  B.  ft  H.  0.  Blenkinaop.  2»  B.  J. 
Anderson. 

SsxxiMo  Class.— 1,  B.  J.  Anderson.  2,  T.  Taylor,  Middlesbrough. 

CANABIsa 

Bnx.oiAK.— L  W.  Scott.   2  and  8,  J.  Baxter,  Newcastle. 

NoawicH.— Medal  and  1.  J.  Baxter.   2,  T.  Alderson,  Heaton,  Newcastle. 

Amy  Vabxbty  on  Coloub.— 1,  E.  Arnold,  Winchester.  I,  J.  Baxter.  8,  T 
Alderson. 

MOLB  raASBs*  Caw  AST.— 1  and  2,  J.  Baxter.   8,  T.  AlfleriaB. 

SBLLine  O1.A8B.— Coek  and  Ca#e.— 1,  J.  Baxter.  1^  B.  Anold.  8»  Miss 
Onthne. 


Cats.— TortoiseiketL— JTifig  ov  Queen^—l  and  2;  P.  Sharp.  Any  vanety  or 
e0lour.—l,  J.  brwin.  2,  J.  Mattison,  Hexham. 

JvDQ^B,— Poultry :  Mr.  E.  Button,  Leeds.  Pigeons :  Mr.  T. 
Bule,  Durham.        

USEFUL  FORMULA  FOR  CEMENTS. 

A  GOOD  oil  cement  for  wood,  especially  for  antique  carvings,  is 
made  of  one  part  pulverisea  slaked  mne  and  two  parts  rje 
floor,  mixed  with  linseed  oil  varnish.  It  takes  any  desired 
colour  and  polish. 

To  make  water-holders  tight  we  may  nee  pulverised  slaked 
lime  and  cod-liver  oil. 

A  cement  to  make  chemical  apparatus  tight  can  be  prepared 
from  oil-cake  or  pressed  almond  cake  rubbed  with  water. 

MicELLANBOUs  Cements,  &c, — Ftdmiture  Polish. — Moiaten 
120  parts  beeswax  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  add  7.6  parts  finely 
pulverised  resin,  and  enough  aniline  red  to  give  the  desired 
mahogany  colour. 

Oil  Oetnent. — One  hundred  parts  red  lead,  250  parts  white  lead, 
two  hundred  parts  pipeclay;  mixed  with  boiled  oil. 

Waier  Cement,— One  hundred  parts  slaked  lime,  190  parts 
briokdust,  160  parts  sand,  fifty  parts  blacksmiths'  dross,  fifty 
parts  powdered  lime ;  mix  with  water. 

Another. — Six  hundred  parts  iron-filings,  one  hundred  parts 
ignited  sand,  one  hxmdred  parts  powdered  slaked  lime;  mix 
with  water. 

Iron  and  Blood  Cement, — One  hundred  parts  pulverised  lime 
triturated  with  bullock's  blood,  two  hundred  parts  cement,  and 
from  five  to  ten  parts  iron  filing. — [Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry 
as  quoted  in  English  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science,) 


LARGE  HIVES. 


In  the  last  number  of  ''  our  Journal "  Mr.  Pettigrew  makes 
the  astoundinff  assertion  that  '*  Scotland,  as  a  whole,  is  now 
converted  to  the  idea  of  large  hives  of  simple  construction." 
This  is  news.  If  bv  such  a  statement  it  is  meant  that  Scotch 
apiarians  now  prefer  straw  hives  12  inches   deep   by  16  or 
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181ncho8  vide  to  those  of  smaller  dimensions,  I  would  like  to 
]niow  when  the  conversion  took  place,  and  in  what  localities 
besides  the  Carloke  district  these  large  hives  are  generally 
adopted. 

The  system  of  Mr.  Pettigrew  meeti  with  little  favour  in  Dom- 
Iriesshire.  It  was  folly  tested  bv  me  during  a  snccession  of 
years,  and  found  to  be  unsuitable  to  the  district  in  which  I 
reside.  The  results  were  always  unsatisfactory — an  abundance 
of  comb  and  brood,  but  comparatively  little  honey  stored.  After 
trying  skeps  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  the  one  which  was 
most  approved  of  had  a  slightly-flattened  crown,  and  measured 
inside  12i  inches  in  width  by  101  inches  in  height.  This  is  a 
size  very  suitable  for  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtonshire,  but,  as  I 
can  testify  from  personal  knowledige,  it  is  too  large  for  Hadding- 
tonshire. Such  unwieldv  domiciles  as  those  recommended  by 
Mr.  Pettigrew  are  not  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  if  their  employment  had  been  advantageous  Mr. 
Lowe  would  certainly  have  introduced  them  to  his  apiary,  but 
he  has  not.  I  might  refer  to  the  practice  which  prevuls  in 
some  other  counties,  but  in  sll  places  with  whicn  I  am  ac- 
quainted the  use  of  very  large  straw  hives  is  the  exception, 
not  the  rule. 

It  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  had  much  ex- 
perience that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  lay  it  down  as 
an  axiom  that  a  hive  of  a  certain  capacity  which  answers  well 
in  one  district  wiU  answer  equally  well  in  every  other.  The 
proper  size  may  be  guessed  at,  but  it  can  only  be  foimd  out  by 
experience.^B.  S. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

iRaEauLAa  Hatchino  (SC  Edmunds).— W%  are  at  a  loM  to  understand  the 
fallare  of  your  eggs.  Then  are  fa^,  if  anj,  stale  eggs  to  be  had  from  dealers 
in  the  early  part  of  Maroh.  The  complaint  this  year  was  that,  oiring  to  tiie 
miserable  weaUier,  hens  did  not  lay  enough  to  satisfy  orders.  Bayers  had  to 
wait.  Where  a  hen  sits  well,  and  the  eggs  hare  chickens  in  them,  we  can 
only  attribate  the  failure  to  the  eggs  being  too  dry.  We keephnndreds of 
fowls,  and  hare  found  the  hatching  unuguaUy  good  this  year.  We  never  lose 
a  chicken  in  the  aheU.  Whan  a  hen's  time  is  up  within  two  days  we  put  all 
the  eggs  in  a  pailfol  of  warm  water,  and  leave  them  there  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes.  Atim  a  quarter  of  the  time  has  elapsed  all  the  good  eggs  are 
wobbling  about  in  the  water.  With  early  eggs,  and  in  bad  weather,  hens 
should  not  be  long  off  them  for  the  pnrpoee  of  feeding.  Three  hours  will  not 
hurt  them  in  hot  weather,  but  half  an  hour  is  often  too  long  in  oold.  We 
should  be  glad  to  be  aUe  to  giro  you  the  cause  of  failure  if  we  could.  Falling 
that,  we  describe  to  you  that  which  we  beUeve  has  to  do  with  our  success. 

Catchxico  Bats  (J.  GF.).— The  position  of  the  barrel  depends  on  the 
locality  in  which  it  is  required  to  be  placed.  On  level  ground  it  is  better  to 
sink  it.  Where  the  sats  frequent  snelves  it  should  be  put  on  a  level  with 
them.  There  are  several  ways  of  natehlng  than.  One  is  to  cover  the  head 
of  the  barrel  with  very  stout  parchment ;  to  put  something  of  a  tempting 
and  odoriferous  nature  in  the  middle.  Bound  this  bait  cut  large  crosses  in 
theperohment  as  luge  as  the  spaee  permite.  It  is  well  to  scatter  some  oat- 
meal very  thinly  on  the  parchment.  The  crosses  must  be  large,  or  the  rats 
will  not  fall  through ;  and  the  parchment  must  be  very  stout,  otherwise  it 
will  not  right  itself.  Others  are  content  to  rub  the  centre  of  the  parchment 
with  oil  of  aniseed,  or  that  which  we  think  better,  a  strong  red  hecring,  and 
to  out  one  large  cross.    Where  parchment  cannot  be  got  stout  toaag^,  it  is 


Fig.  1. 


Flg.S. 


FkmaR  amd  Flxmish  Babbzts  (P.  C.  5.).— The  French  BabUi  is 
in  this  country,  as  it  is  not  so  much  in  favour  as  the  mors  silky 
We  know  of  no  one  who  rears  them.  Mr.  G.  Bavson,  Ivy  Lodge,  Didsboiy, 
near  Manchester,  may  have  some.  The  Flemish  Qiant  is  rare  in  this  euuiitiy. 
It  is  at  times  found  of  greater  wei^  than  the  Patagonian  (from  IS  to  16  lbs.)» 
of  Uue  ahade,  rather  coarse  in  its  iqyeatanoe,  and  not  in  mueh  request  by 
ftrnders. 

Labob  Hms  (Pewibroke4hir$),'^Yoa.  will  see  some  information  in  *«p^>*^» 
oolnmn. 

MBTEOBOLOGICAL  0B8EBVATI0NS, 

Gamdbh  Squabs,  London. 

Lat.  6r  82'  4(r  N. ;  Long,  (f  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  Ul  feet. 


neeesaaiy  to  fasten  elastio  under  it--thns,  a^  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  a  {fig.  1) ;  the  eroes 
inthepaiehment,&,5,b,b.  The  strength  of  the  elastic  must  be  carefully  tested. 
It  must  yield  easily  to  the  weight  of  a  small  rat,  but  must  yet  be  strong 
enough  to  return  the  parchment  to  its  place  and  leveL  Another  plan  to 
eatoh  them  in  a  barrel  is  to  put  it  in  the  place  th^y  frequent  most :  to  cover 
the  head  with  an  apparentSy  solid  lid.  It  should,  however,  have  four  falls, 
each  leading  to  the  bait  in  the  centre  of  the  lid.  1^  should  be  carefuUy 
weighted,  ho  as  to  recover  their  position  as  soon  as  the  rat  has  fallen  into  the 
tub.  In  fig.  9,  a  is  the  bait ;  6,  5,  5,  b,  traps  or  falls;  e,  c,  e,  e,  the  pivot  on 
which  the  trap  works. 

Colour  op  Brahma's  Eoos  (Idem).— Th^y  are  sometimes  light-coloured. 
It  is  not  desirable  they  should  be.  Manr  people  are  of  opinion  the  atmo- 
sphere has  mueh  to  do  with  the  eolour  M  eggs,  m^dng  them  darker  Just  in 
proportion  as  the  weather  is  warm. 

DisTiNGUiSHiNa  A  Gandbb  {A.  J.  J.  Tf:)w— There  are  many  expedients. 
One  is  to  pat  the  bird  in  a  pigstye,  and  thiMi  to  put  in  a  small  dog.  The 
geese,  it  is  said,  will  trr  to  escape,  the  gander  will  strsteh  his  neck  out 
and  down,  and  hiss  at  him.  Others  say  the  sexes  are  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  ba?  or  sac  that  hangs  between  the  legs;  in  one  being  double,  in 
the  other  single.  The  only  certain  way  is  to  use  sexual  examination.  If 
one  person  holds  the  bird  belly  upwards,  and  another  examinee  1^  pressing 
gently  upwards  from  S  inches  bdow  the  vent,  the  sex  wiU  be  dIstineUy 
visihle. 


Datb. 

9  A.X. 

IM  THB  DAT. 

1878. 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

«4 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Temperature. 

1 

▲priL 

Dry. 

Wet 

Max. 

Min. 

In     ,  On 
sun.    grass 

We.  16 
Th.  17 
Fri.  18 
Bat  19 
bnn.ao 
Mo.  81 
To.  88 

Inches 
88.661 
89.586 
89.718 
80.008 
80.188 
80.186 
80U)86 

deg. 

e9J 

68.4 

68.0 
61.1 
67.6 
68.8 
48.7 

US- 

40.6 
49.9 

44J 
47.8 
47.9 
48.8 

X.&B. 

N. 

N.B. 

N. 

N. 
N.E. 
N.E. 

47$' 
60J 
60J 
60.1 
49.8 
60J 
603 

deg. 
78.6 
69.6 
86.1 
68.9 
06.7 
640 
68.6 

66.6 

deg. 
46.6 
46.8 
46.8 
88.9 
87.5 
4L1 
88U) 

41.9 

deg. 
109.9 
1C9.4 
96.6 
110.8 
118.8 
llOJ 
100.6 

deg. 
48.0 
4L8 
46.4 
86.4 
81.8 
88.6 
84.6 

In. 

Means 

89.881 

88.8 

48.8 

6oa 

107.4 

88.9 

— 

16th.— -Damp  warm  morning,  rather  cloudy,  a  few  drops  of  rain  about  noosa; 

bright  sunshiny  aftemoan,  slight   shower  at  6  pjc;  xmther  dull 

evming. 
17th.— Fine  pleasant  morning,  not  quite  so  warm  as  yesterday,  elondy  and 

OTpreissive  after  1  p.x. :  first  Sulphur  butterfly  seen ;  fine  evening. 
18th.— Pleasant,  but  rather  elondy  morning,  drops  of  rain  at  9.5  A.1C.  and  9b 

1  p JC ;  bright  afternoon  and  evening. 
19th.— Bright  beautiful  day,  rather  cooL 
90th.— Very  fine  day  throughout,  bright  sun,  but  cool  breeze. 
Slat — A  lovely  day  of  briglxt  sunshine,  and  both  day  and  nigiit  remaxkahly 

clear ;  the  wind  rather  cold.    Venus  shone  most  brilliantly  both  an 

this  Mid  the  previous  night. 
SSnd.- Fair,  but  rather  dull  and  cloudy  all  the  day,  but  the  wind  less  eoM 

than  yesterday,  or  eeemed  so,  from  there  not  being  the  eontrast  of 

a  hot  sun,  and  from  its  being  less  strong;  sUght  shower  at  8  pjc 
Much  warmer  than  any  previous  week  this  year,  and  dry ;  for  though  sBc^t 
rarinkles  of  rain  have  fallen  on  several  days,  they  have  not  individually  oar  ia 
the  aggregate  yielded  a  measureable  amount  of  rain.— G.  J,  Btxons. 


OOVENT  OABDBN  MABKET. -April  23. 
TSBBB  is  80  little  alteratiOB  that  it  Is  not  worth  noting. 

VBUIT. 


S.  d.  S«  d. 

Apples isiere  8   0to6  0 

Aprioote doi.   0   0  0  0 

Cherries ^Ib.  0   0  0  0 

Chestnuts bushel  0   0  0  0 

Ourrants |  sieve  0  0  0  0 

Blaok do.  0   0  0  0 

Figs doi.   0   0  0  0 

FUberU lb.   0   0  0  0 

Cobs lb.  8   0     8  6 

Gooseberries quart  0   0  0  0 

Orapes,  hothouse lb.  16   0  86  0 

Lemons ^100  6   0  10  0 

Melons..... each  0  0     0  0 


Mulberries ^Ib. 

NeetariuM dos. 

Oranges I^-IOO 

Peaches dos. 

Pears,  kitchen dos. 

dessert doi. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums tsiere 

Quinces dos. 

Uospberries lb. 

Strawberries   i^os. 

Walnuts.. bushel 

ditto VIOO 


S.  d.     s.  d*. 
0   OtoO   O 
0     0  O 


0 
4 
0 
1 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

t 
u 

0 


10   0 
0  o 

•  » 


18 
10 

e 

0 
0 

1 

80 

% 


o 
o 

ft 
o 

a 

o 

ft 


TXOSTABLS8. 


Artidlkokes dos. 

Asparagus ^100 

French  

Beans.  Kidney 1^  100 

Beet  Bed doi. 

BrocooU bundle 

Cabbage  doi. 

Capsicums yiOO 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts..  doi.  bunches 
Cucumbers.. each 

pickling doi. 

Endive doi. 

Fennel bunch 

Oarlio lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Borseradish bundle 

Leeks buoch 

Lettuce dos. 


s«  d.    a.  d. 
8   Oto6   0 
0     8   6 


4 

10 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
8 
1 
8 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
1 


0 
6 
0 
9 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
9 
0 
0 
8 
6 
8 
0 
1 
0 


90 
8 
8 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
8 
4 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
8 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  9t  Cress.. punnet 
Onions V  bushel 

pickUng quart 

Parsley  per  dos.  bunches 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidne/ do. 

Bound do. 

Badishes..   dos.bonchea 

Bhubarb bundle 

Salsafy ybundle 

Savoys dos. 

Bcononera....  ^bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

SbaUots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes dos. 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 


s.d.    s.  d- 
0   otoi  fr 
8     0   0 


0 

• 
0 
0 
0 

f 

6 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

8 

1 
1 

• 
8 
0 
0 

• 


0 

f 

0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
6 
0 
8 
0 


•  0 

0  » 
4  O 

1  0 
10  0 

I  • 

0  0 

Q.  ^ 

1  6 
1  0 
1  • 
ft  0 

1  0 

t  • 

0  0 

»  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


POULTBT  MABEET.— April  38. 

We  have  a  rather  better  supply,  and  in  some  things  there  is  a  tenden^  to 
heaviness  in  the  mai^et  Thero  b  no  present  reduction,  but  unless  the  tnsda 
improves  there  will  be  in  those  articles  that  become  plentiful  as  the 
gets  on. 


Large  Fowls 

B.  d.       B.  d. 

6   OtoO   0 

6    0       6    6 

4    0       4    6 

Pheasants  

Ad.  s.  d. 
0    0  to  0   0 

SmaUer  ditto 

Chickens  ........... 

Partridges  

Harm 

0  0     a  0 

0    0       0   0 

Ooslings 

7    0       7    6 

Babbits    

Wild  ditto   

IS       1   g 

Guinea  Fowls  \,... 

8    6       4    0 

0    9       010 

Ducklings 

4   0       4   6 

Pigeons 

0   9       010 

Mi^iiint-] 
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OBAPE-KEEPING. 

BBXAOK  OBAFB  BOOM,  1872  AMD  1898. 

NDEB  ihe  aboTo  heading  last  spring  ia  Th^ 

JOTTBNAL  OP  HoBTICULTUBE,  Tol.  XXii.,  p.  86, 

von  pnblished  an  acconnt  of  my  Jhilnre  in 
keeping  Graces  in  bottles  of  water  in  a  room 
erected  specially  for  the  pnipose,  and  with 
that  accoxmt  is  a  plan.  I  there  stated  par- 
ticulars of  the  treatment  to  which  the  Grapes 
had  been  subjected  from  tl^  tune  of  cutting 
ibem»  and  asked  for  information  on  ihe 
subject.  In  addition  to  the  writers  of  pri- 
▼ata  letters,  oonyeyinff  information  from  many  of  the 
^ghest  authorities,  I  have  to  thank  the  following  who 
kindly  responded — ^namely,  Mr.  Kisbet  and  Mr.  Douglas 
in  No.  569,  page  169,  and  Mr.  Nisbet  for  his  able  article, 
nage  211,  and  in  the  following  numbers  Mr.  Potts,  Mr. 
Booerts,  and  Mr.  Dodds. 

If  the  system  of  keeping  Grapes  in  bottles  of  water  in 
looms  is  to  be  of  any  yalue  to  the  horticultural  com- 
munity it  must  be  reduced  to  a  safe  practice,  founded  on 
niUural  laws,  so  that,  when  the  Grapes  are  thoroughly  ripe, 
and  not  till  then,  they  may  be  all  safely  out,  and  placed 
at  once  in  the  Grape-room  in  bottles  of  water,  each  con- 
taining a  little  charcoal,  there  to  remain  until  required 
for  use,  be  it  in  two,  four,  or  six  months,  and  this,  too, 
-vnihout  involving  so  much  watchfulness  as  is  usually 
considered  necessary.  Now,  by  the  time  a  Vine  has 
thoroughly  ripened  its  frnit,  its  principal  leaves  are  ripe 
also,  and  uie  support  of  the  fruit  m  the  shape  of  moisture, 
from  this  time  at  least,  gradually  diminishes  until,  when 
the  leaves  fall,  very  little  moisture  is  received  or  required 
by  the  fruit ;  still  the  Vine  continues  to  supply  sufficient  to 
T»fviTiiiMTi  the  benies  and  their  footstalks  in  perfect  con- 
dition for  months  after  being  ripe  if  properly  treated  by 
keeping  them  oool  and  dry.  Any  excess  of  moisture  sup- 
plied to  the  berries  at  this  time  and  onwards,  either  through 
the  wood  or  air,  is  at  the  expense  of  the  flavour  and  keeping 
properties  of  the  Grapes,  and  on  this  nicety  in  the  supply 
of  moisture  to  the  bunches  when  cut  from  the  Vine  and 
in  a  room,  as  above  mentioned,  hinges  the  whole  cause  of 
fiulure  or  success  in  keeping  them  perfect  for  any  lengUi 
of  time. 

The  best  practical  information  is  very  frequently  gained 
through  failures,  and  having  fsuled,  as  already  stated,  I 
determined  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  just  and  safe  mode  of  supplying  such  an 
amount  of  moisture  to  the  bunches  through  the  wood  as 
would  suffice  to  keep  them  perfect  without  the  danger  of 
supplying  too  much — in  short,  to  follow  nature  as  closely 
as  possible ;  and  this  I  have  proved  can  be  safely  done, 
simply  by  half-charring  the  cut  end  of  the  branch  upon 
which  the  bunch  himgs  before  putting  it  into  the  bottle  of 
water.  By  tddng  this  precaution  a  great  amount  of 
watchfulness,  care,  and  labour  is  saved.  The  half-char- 
ring the  cut  partially  closes  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and 
only  a  limited  quantity  of  water  can  pass  to  the  fruit. 
I  made  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  some  alterations  in 

No.  mXr-You  ZZIV.,  Nxw  Smai. 


the  Grape-room  at  Belton,  added  two  extra  ventilators  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  room  in  the  door  and  wall  opposite, 
with  slides,  stopped  the  one  previously  in  the  floor,  where 
I  conceived   moisture  had   gained  access   through  the 

S rating,  and  laid  a  flow  and  return  2-inoh  pipe  on  the 
oor  round  the  room.  Having  done  this  I  commenced 
the  experiment  intended,  and  which  I  have  been  «e- 
quested  by  many  gardeners  to  publish,  but  to  do  this 
would  take  up  too  much  of  your  valuable  space.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  advisable  to  state  a  few  failures  by  way 
of  showing  *'  Ijreakers  ahead."  Circumstances  enabled  aae 
to  keep  the  Grapes  hanging  on  the  Vines  a  month  longer 
than  in  1871 ;  therefore  the  first  lot  was  cut  on  the  9th  of 
December.  I  had  either  to  cut  them  then  or  lose  them 
through  the  wet  continually  dropping,  in  some  cases  run- 
ning into  the  btmches  from  the  roof,  therefore  only  those 
bunches  so  circumstanced  were  cut  at  this  time ;  those 
previously  cut  wef  e  for  the  purpose  of  experiment. 

The   bunches  were  placed  in  the  water  at  various 
depths,  some  scarcely  touching  it ;  these  required  mu«h 
careful  watching,  some  being  short,  some  having  too 
much  water,  and  to  keep  them  for  a  month  or  Ave  weeks 
until  they  were  required  for  use  entailed  too  much  labosr 
in  drawing  them  out  and  then  putting  them  back  into 
the  water,  cutting-out  hemes,  &c.    So  practically  this  was 
a  £ulure,  althou^  by  constant  attention  they  were  fiftirly 
kept  for  this  short  time.    Left  hanging  on  the  Vine  they 
would  all  have  disappeared  in  the  four  or  five  weeks. 
On  the  14th  of  December  twenty-five  bunches  were  cut 
and  put  into  tiie  water,  littie  mo^e  than  touching  it ;  three 
of  these  were  weighed  at  the  time,  and  proved  to  be 
2  lbs.  10  ozs.,  2  lbs.,  and  3  lbs.  respectively.    When  re- 
weighed  on  the  9th  of  January  they  had  gained  in  weight, 
and  by  the  20th  the  largest  bunch  had  gained  a  little 
over  half  an  ounce,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of 
cracking  or  moulding,  and  for  fear  of  this  occurring,  they 
were  all  taken  out,  and  remained  out  of  the  water  twenty- 
four  hours.    I  then  had  cement  mixed  with  hot  water 
rubbed  into  the  pores  of  the  Vine  wood,  and  some  of  it 
charred ;  after  tmS  all  were  returned  to  the  water,  and 
they  kept  well  for  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

On  the  18th  of  December  another  lot  was  cut ;  half  of 
these  had  cement  rubbed  into  the  wood,  and  the  other 
hidf  had  the  cut-end  of  the  shoot  half  charred  jfxkt  into 
the  water.  Three  bunches  were  weighed,  and  their  steins 
stuck  deeply  into  large  roots  of  Mangold.  Three  of  the 
cemented  bunches  were  weighed,  and  three  of  the  half 
charred.  In  four  or  five  weeks  tiiose  stuck  in  the  Man- 
golds were  losing  tiieir  footstalks,  and  in  six  we^ks  began 
to  shrivel ;  ^ey  lost  1^  oz.  during  the  time.  The  three 
cemented  bunches  when  cut  from  the  Vine  weighed  in 
the  aggregate  6  lbs.  10  ozs.,  and  when  weighed  again  on 
the  14th  of  January  their  weight  remained  the  same; 
by  February  14th  they  had  lost  three-quarters  of  an  ounce, 
but  a  few  berries  had  been  cut  out.  The  three  bunciies 
that  were  half-charred  weighed  in  the  aggregate  5^  lbs., 
and  had  neither  gained  nor  lost  on  the  14th  of  January, 
but  by  the  14th  of  February  they  had  lost  a  little  over 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  in  the  three  bunches.    This  is, 
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perhaps,  nearly  what  wonld  have  been  the  case  had  they 
remained  on  the  Yinefl ;  and  on  the  14th  of  April  Mr.  Boulton, 
my  Buccessor  at  Belton,  informed  me  these  bunches  were  in 
every  way  m  splendid  condition  both  in  footstalk  and  berry, 
and  I  am  farther  informed  that  not  a  berry  had  been  cnt  ont 
of  the  bunches  from  the  first.  This  I  consider  is  conclusive 
as  to  the  merits  of  half-chancing  the  cut  before  insertion  in 
the  water. 

On  the  8rd  of  January  another  lot  was  cut  and  half -chaired ; 
these  kept  beautifully  to  the  last,  lost  very  few  berries,  and 
caused  little  trouble. 

On  the  11th  of  February  another  lot  was  cut,  and  in  order 
to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  capability  of  the  bark  to  take  up 
water  the  cut-ends  of  all  those  branches  on  which  the  bunches 
hung  were  quite  sealed  up  with  a  composition  of  shellac  and 
spirits  of  wine  rubbed  into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  when  dry 
rubbed  over  again  with  the  same  composition,  and  when 
again  dry  the  ends  were  put  as  deeply  into  the  water  as  the 
length  of  the  branch  would  allow.  By  the  25th  the  foot- 
stalks exhibited  signs  of  distress,  clearly  showing  that  no 
water  had  passed  through  the  bark.  The  sealed  ends  were  at 
once  cut  off,  and  the  bunches  put  into  the  water ;  they  re> 
covered  in  a  couple  of  days,  were  then  taken  out  and  dried, 
lialf-charred,  and  re-inserted  in  the  water.  After  this  l^e 
Grapes  kept  perfectly  as  long  as  required,  and  I  had  no  more 
trouble  with  them. 

The  last  house  of  Grapes  was  cut  on  the  27th  of  February ; 
the  ends  of  all  the  shoots  were  half-charred,  then  put  into  the 
water  irrespective  of  depth,  as  I  had  previously  proved  that 
water  did  not  pass  through  the  bark.  These  kept  perfectly  to 
the  last  without  any  further  trouble,  as,  I  believe,  very  few 
berries  had  to  be  taken  out.  In  all  cases,  by  keeping  perfectly, 
I  wish  it  to  be  imderstood  that  I  mean  the  footstalks  of  the 
berries  resiained  green  and  firm  and  the  berries  plump,  retain- 
ing their  bloom  and  flavour. 

The  varieties  of  Grapes  kept  as  above  at  Belton  were  chiefly 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Alicante,  with  Madresfield 
Court,  White  Tokay,  and  White  Nice.  Madresfield  Court  did 
not  keep  well  after  the  middle  of  January.  White  Tokay  kept 
well,  as  also  did  White  Nice,  although  the  last-named  were 
large  bunches,  but  when  placed  in  the  room  their  shoulders 
were  tied  up.  The  Muscats  kept  perfectly  when  charred*  or 
eemented ;  when  not  so  treated  the  skin  of  some  of  the  berries 
was  discoloured,  showing  the  effect  of  taking  up  too  much 
water. 

I  consider  the  past  has  been  an  unfavourable  season  for 
keeping  Grapes,  owing  to  the  imusually  wet  late  autunm  and 
winter,  and  the  mildness  of  the  latter.  From  the  9th  of  De- 
cember to  the  15th  of  February  inclusive  there  were  forty-nine 
days  on  which  the  thermometer  indicated  ^O"*  or  upwards,  the 
kighest  being  53°  on  the  3rd  of  January.  I  ought  to  say  in 
oondusion  that  the  Grape  room  was  kept  thoroughly  dry  and 
as  cool  as  the  external  temperature  would  allow.  Plenty  of 
air  and  light  were  given  on  all  favourable  occasions.  The  pipes 
were  used  only  to  dry  the  room,  and  for  this  purpose  the  heat 
was  turned  on  during  the  early  part  of  fine  days,  when  plenty  of 
air  could  be  given  at  the  same  time.  In  all  cases  the  heat  was 
shut  off  by  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  bo  that  the  pipes  were 
oool  by  the  time  the  room  was  closed.  I  had  canvas  pads 
stuffed  with  hay  made  to  fit  inside  the  windows  and  venti- 
lators BO  as  to  be  applied  in  a  few  minutes.  In  case  of  sharp 
frost  the  doors  and  windows  were  also  protected  by  thick  canvas 
outside,  and  by  these  means  a  considerable  degree  of  frost 
4S0uld  be  kept  out  without  having  recourse  to  the  pipes,  which 
should  be  used  only  when  other  means  fail.  Mr.  Nisbet  says 
veiy  truly  the  three  evils  to  be  guarded  against  are  damp, 
frost,  and  artificial  heat ;  and  I  will  add  a  fourth — namely,  too 
much  water  being  taken  up  through  the  pores  of  the  wood. 
It  is  quite  unimportant  whether  the  bottles  are  stoppered  or 
not. — ^W.  MooBE,  latB  Gardener  to  Earl  Brownlaio. 


NEW  ROSES  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON- 
AURICULAS. 

Why  need  my  good  friend  who  objects  to  my  judgment  write 
with  such  acerbity  ?  Surely  one  may  question  ue  decision 
even  of  the  Floral  Committee  without  being  considered  pre- 
sumptuous. One  might  almost  imagine  it  was  some  newly 
elected  member,  who,  proud  of  his  honours,  was  anxious  Uke  a 
preux  chevalier  to  defend  lus  lady-love  against  all  comers.  I 
am  no  way  convinced  by  your  correspondent's  notes  that  I  am 
wrong,  and  time  will  show  whether  my  judgment  wHl  be  en- 


dorsed by  Rose-growers  generally.  I  do  not  think  Lyonnais 
or  President  Thiers  worthy  of  the  honours  they  received,  and 
I  do  maintain  that,  although  Etienne  Levet  was  slightly  defec- 
tive, it  ought  to  have  supplanted  one  of  them ;  and  with  all 
huinility  I  would  here  say  that  it  is  just  possible  that  the  judg- 
ment of  one  who  has  lived  among  Roses  may  be  quite  as  likely 
to  be  correct  as  the  decision  of  a  heterogeneous  Committee, 
many  of  whom,  perhaps,  never  grew  a  Rose,  however  celebrated 
they  may  be  in  other  directions,  and  who  decide  by  majorities 
whether  a  flower  is  to  be  certificated  or  not. 

Mons.  Claude  Levet,  alluded  to  by  your  correspondent,  I  had 
already  so  marked  as  a  valuable  Rose  that  I  secured  the  bloom 
to  have  a  drawing  made  of  it  for  publication ;  and  Mr.  Geoige 
Paul's  foreman,  whose  opinion  I  lediould  be  as  much  inclined  to 
take  as  that  of  anyone  I  know,  says  it  is  the  best  Rose  of  this 
year  that  he  has  seen. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  Auriculas  on  the  16th.  If  the  show 
last  season  was  the  bi^st  seen  in  London  for  many  years,  one 
may  without  question  say  that  the  show  this  year  was  the 
poorest.  I  have  grown  Auriculas  for  thirty-five  years,  and 
never  remember  to  have  seen  them  so  late  as  they  are  this 
season.  In  idl  my  collection  I  could  not  get  six  fully  open, 
and  other  growers  were  equally  late,  while  as  a  rule  plants, 
tiiough  heidthy,  are  not  throwing  up  strong  trusses.  It  is  one 
of  ^ose  disappointments  all  growers  of  flowers  must  meet 
with,  even  although  their  theories  may  be  good  and  their 
practice  correct. — ^D.,  Deal, 


CULVERKEYS. 

Tbs  popular  name  for  Cowslips  in  this  part  of  Kent  (near 
Ashford)  is  Covdkeys,  the  villagers  never  calling  the  CoWslipB 
anything  else,  while  the  Oxlips  they  call  Cowslips.  It  seeoB 
to  me  as  near  Culverkeys  as  any  of  the  names  mentioned  in 
the  Journal,  especially  as  they  have  curious  modes  of  pro- 
nouncing words,  frequentiy  leaving  out  letters  entirely.— Eduh 
DoMBBAiN,  Westwell  Vicarage, 

Ths  term  Culverkeys  is  in  general  use  among  all  the  poorer 
classes  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  is  applied  to  the  Cowslip 
(Primula  veris),  while  the  Oxlip  (P.  elatior)  they  term  Cowslip. 
Culverkey  wine  is  a  much-admired  bevere^fe.  Of  the  dexiTS- 
tion  of  the  word  I  can  give  no  opinion. — ^E.  D.  Swan,  Uothfidd 
ieetory,  Ashford^  Kent. 

The  Culverkey  is  well  known  in  Somersetshire,  and  applies 
to  the  Bluebell  (Hyacinthus  non-scriptiis).  In  Oxfordshire 
and  Essex  the  same  flower  is  by  some  called  Culvers.  I  tmst 
this  may  help  to  clear-up  the  mystery. — A  Gabdsmxb,  BaUaU 
Heath,  Birmingham. 

[So  far  is  our  "Gabdekxb"  correspondent,  and  our  two 
manse  correspondents  from  dearing-up  the  mystery,  that  th^ 
have  made  it  more  mysterious.  If,  in  Kent,  Cowslips  are  called 
Culverkeys,  then  they  are  not  the  flowers  that  are  alluded  to 
in  the  verses  of  Dennys  in  1612,  for  he  distinguishes  them 
especially  as  being  blue,  "  azor  (azure)  Cnlverkayes."  Walton 
expressly  distingmshes  them,  for  he  says,  "  Looking  down  the 
meadows  I  ^cocdd  see  a  girl  cropping  Culverkeys  and  Cow- 
slips  to  make  garlands."  If,  too,  the  Cowslip,  Hyacinth  non- 
scriptus,  and  Meadow  Orchis,  are  in  various  localities  known  as 
*'  Culverkeys,"  then  it  would  seem  that  our  country-folk  apply 
the  name  to  any  flower  having  a  cluster  of  flowers  on  the  top 
of  a  common  stalk.  Yet  we  do  not  swerve  from  our  oonclnsuni 
that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  ancient  British,  or  Welsh, 
and  that  the  name  in  that  language  was  appropriated  ex- 
clusively to  the  Meadow  Orchis. — ^Edb.] 


PRINCE  ALBERT  PINE  APPLE. 

Many  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  Foden  for  his  descriptive  explani^ 
tion  of  the  Black  Prince  and  King  Alfred  Pine  Apples.  W" 
thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  popularise  a  variety  ox  r^ 
Apple  is  perused  with  interest.  According  to  the  ao«?'»»*  ** 
page  815, 1  am  of  opinion  that  Prince  Albert  remains  ^^ 
and  has  no  connection  whatever  with  Black  Prince  «nd  *JB« 
Alfred— the  two  creditable  productions  of  the  deceased  JW. 
Joseph  Foden.  -,,  ^ 

The  great  peculiarity  or  characteristic  of  Foden  s  J^ 
Prince,  throwing-up  its  long  fruiting  stem  without  any  »PP^ 
anoe  of  fruit  for  a  long  time,  never  occurs  with  *1>®2"  Aik^L 
has  so  long  retained  the  unquestioned  name  of  *™^^^ 
I  have  a  strong  aversion,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  the  na* 
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and  iixYariable  xninimiim  prodnoe  of  the  pedestal  type. 
Inolndixig  Prinoe  Albert,  the  finest  fruits  in  every  respeot  are 
prodnoed  by  plants  which  at  once  show  a  Tigoroos  formation, 
and  remain  at  a  medium  elevation  from  the  socket.  The 
piuple-tinted  leaves  of  King  Alfred  I  regard  as  no  reliable 
distanotion.  All  varieties  when  exposed  to  sun  and  light  are 
of  the  same  hne.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Wright's  state- 
ments at  page  218  are  not  corroborated  by  Mr.  J.  Foden.  Mr. 
Wright  teU  as,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  Prinoe  Alfred,  and 
not  Prinoe  Albert,  and  refers  to  Mr.  J.  Foden  for  confirmation 
of  this,  when  Mr.  J.  Foden  tell  us,  in  the  ^rst  place,  that  he 
is  not  aware  that  there  ever  was  a  Fine  Apple  called  Prinoe 
Albert  or  Prinoe  Alfred.  Such  being  the  case,  how  can  he 
agree  with  me  that  these  two  are  the  same,  and  they  are  only 
Foden's  Black  Prince  ?  It  is  quite  possible  there  may  be  a 
Fine  in  cultivation  which  Mr.  J.  Foden  has  never  seen.  I  may 
inform  him  that  there  are  few  of  the  principal  Pine-growing 
plaoes  in  England  or  Scotland  but  possesses  a  variety  named 
Prince  Albert.— J.  M.  C. 


DWABF  HARDY  PLANTS  SUITABLE  AS  EDGINGS 
TO  YOUNG  SPECIMEN  TBEES.— No.  2. 

Oxalis  comieulata  rubra, — This  is  well  adapted  for  edging 
purposes,  for  although  the  plant  dies  down  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  year,  its  foliage  is  good  all  the  summer  months. 
It  is  hardy,  and  accomodating  enough  for  all  purposes.  Oxalis 
Bowei  I  have  never  been  able  to  mi^e  much  of,  but  that,  per- 
haps, may  have  been  horn,  want  of  perseveranne  rather  than 
any  defect  in  the  plant,  as  when  weH  grown  it  makes  a  lovely 
bed. 

Prunella  optima. — ^A  pretty  purple-flowering  dwarf  plant  of 
isompact  habit,  and  strongly  to  be  reconmiended.  It  is  also 
aocommodating  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  for  although  not  a 
C^oss  grower,  it  seems  to  thrive  equally  well  in  sun  or  shade, 
in  moist  or  dry  situations,  while  its  flowers  are  very  pretty. 

PanneB. — ^In  general  I  have  not  been  able  to  flower  these 
well.  Our  hot  summers  seem  to  pxmish  them  so  severely  that 
I  cannot  recommend  them  for  duty  in  a  dry  situation ;  but  in 
a- different  situation  most  likely  they  would  bloom  well. 

Pink. — Having  alluded  to  this  under  the  head  Dianthus, 
Slothing  more  need  be  said,  only  that  on  calcareous  soils,  where 
it  thrives  so  well,  it  cannot  be  planted  too  extensively,  for  both 
the  oharacter  of  flower  and  habit  of  the  plant  alike  fit  it  for 
the  front  place  in  a  class  of  this  kind. 

Phlox  vema  and  others. — This  dwarf  species  with  deep 
Tase-coloured  blossoms  makes  a  nice  broad  margin,  and  is 
admirably  suited  for  covering  ground  about  a  tree  not  branched 
to  the  ground,  as  it  is  a  spreading  plant,  and  makes  an  excel- 
lent carpet,  more  especially  on  a  soil  approaching  to  peat. 
TEhere  are  several  varieties  of  it,  but  none  better  than  that 
vrhich  has  flowers  of  a  deep  rosy-purple  colour.  Another 
apeoies,  P.  setacea  or  P.  subulaUit  is  widely  different,  but  dwarf, 
and  equally  eligible.  With  it  I  have  never  been  able  to  suc- 
4)eed  well,  nor  have  I  managed  P.  prostrata  well  enough  to  be 
able  to  recommend  it.  The  tall  kinds,  of  course,  are  not  suit- 
able for  our  present  purpose. 

Pulmonaria  officinalis  variegaia. — ^The blotching  of  the  foliage 
of  this  plant  equals  that  of  many  of  our  exotic  Begonias,  and 
looks  well  all  the  winter ;  the  plant  is  therefore  of  service  for 
-winter  decoration.  It  is  of  rather  strong  growth,  and  perhaps 
ooonpies  more  room  when  full-grown  than  can  often  be  allowed, 
bnt  being  accommodating,  it  may  be  planted  where  other  sub- 
jects will  not  grow. 

Primroses. — ^I  enter  upon  these  with  some  misgivings,  for 
ike  whole  family  are  such  favourites  that  I  fear  I  may  be  led 
too  far  in  my  commendations;  moreover,  they  offer  much 
-variety,  and  their  flowering  is  spread  over  a  great  number  of 
months.  Who  is  there,  in  traversing  the  shady  lanes  of  a  rural 
district  in  Mareh  or  April,  but  must  admire  the  floral  gems 
that  stud  the  hedgebanks  ?  and  I  am  not  sure  that  any  of  the 
I^imroses  of  our  gardens  are  in  reality  more  beautiful  tiian  the 
wild  one.  At  the  same  time  our  garden  varieties  have  also 
their  especial  claims  to  notice. 

Before  mentioning  two  or  three  of  the  most  prominent  va- 
rieties I  may  say  that  the  Primrose  in  general  likes  a  some- 
what moist  situation,  and  one  partially  shaded  in  summer  is 
an  advantage.  This,  I  believe,  holds  good  of  all  the  family, 
the  Auricula,  perhaps,  -excepted.  We  also  find  that  division  of 
the  plants  eveiy  second  or  third  year  is  advantageous.  Single 
robust-growing  varieties  need  division  oftener  than  the  slower- 
giowing  doable  kinds,  and  as  this  mode  of  propagation  is  the 


only  certain  way  of  insuring  the  continuance  of  the  exact  va- 
rieties, it  is  well  to  practise  it  as  early  in  the  spring  as  con- 
venient. Necessity  has  often  compelled  us  to  divide  the  plants 
when  they  were  in  fuU  bloom,  which  is  not,  perhaps,  the  best 
time,  but  the  plant  is  very  accommodating  in  that  way.  Where 
a*  rather  shady  piece  of  ground  not  too  dry  can  be  had  as  a 
reserve  or  nursery,  this  plant  may  be  extensively  grown  for 
early  spring  gardening,  and  it  can  be  transplanted  with  greater 
ease  than  most  things.  It  is  also  easily  raised  from  seed, 
which  is  often  self-sown  in  unpromising  places,  and  new  va- 
rieties ore  sometimes  met  with  in  such  spots.  A  friend  of 
mine  found  a  double  yellow  variety  in  a  wood  a  long  way  from 
any  garden  or  cultivated  groimd,  and  brown  and  dark-coloured 
varieties  are  not  uncommon.  If  gardeners  would  take  the 
trouble  to  now  and  then  plant  a  crimson  or  magenta-flowered 
plant  here  and  there  amongst  the  wild  Primroses,  most  likely 
fresh  cross-breds  would  be  produced.  I  have  often  done  this, 
and  hope  to  see  some  of  the  cross-breds  by-and-by.  I  may 
add  that  the  crossing  of  the  garden  varieties  certainly  gives 
us  kinds  partaking  partly  of  the  Polyanthus  and  Cowslip, 
in  conjunction  -with  the  Primrose,  for  it  is  not  uncommon 
.to  find  plants  having  both  single-flowering  stems  and  also 
well-formed  umbels  as  in  the  Polyanthus,  while  the  pendulous 
habit  of  the  Cowslip  is  also  represented.  Probably  further 
varieties  will  be  produced  when  the  new  Japanese  Primrose 
shall  have  become  more  plentiful ;  but  as  regards  colour,  our 
home  lands  give  us  all  the  colours  that  we  have  from  the  east ; 
nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  an  important  future  before  this 
plant,  and  with  such  other  species  as  P.  cortusoides  amoena 
and  P.  erosa  denticulata  there  is  ample  scope  for  hybridisation. 

Single  White  Primrose. — ^I  believe  I  have  on  more  than  one 
oocasion  expressed  an  opinion  that  this  is  the  most  useful  of 
the  family,  coming  into  flower  so  much  earlier  than  all  others. 
We  have  frequently  had  a  good  display  of  this  variety  in  No- 
vember, long  before  the  -wild  Primrose  or  the  other  kinds 
showed'any  signs  of  flowering.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  clear  white, 
too,  and  the  plant  is  a  most  abundant  bloomer.  Some  we 
have  in  bloom  at  the  time  I  write  have  done  duty  for  quite 
five  months.  I  think  the  season  we  had  them  in  most  abun- 
dance in  autumn  was  1871.  A  spurious  variety  of  this  kind 
appears  to  be  more  prevalent  than  the  true  early-flowering  one ; 
and  I  also  find  that  of  seedlings  some  of  them  come  ^ith  a 
creamy  white  tint  instead  of  the  pure  colour,  thus  showing  a 
tendency  to  revert  to  the  wild  form.  When  once  a  stock  of  it 
is  obtained  it  is  best  to  propagate  it  by  division  of  the  roots ; 
and  it  is  well  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  in  doing  this,  as 
small  plants  rarely  attain  sufficient  size  in  one  year  to  allow 
of  their  being  divided  with  so  much  advantage  as  when  left  for 
two  years  where  tibey  are  growing.  This  remark,  of  course, 
holds  good  of  aU  kinds  alike. 

Single  Mauve  Primrose. — ^This,  like  the  last,  is  a  very  free 
bloomer,  but  is  not  by  any  means  so  early  a  bloomer,  neither 
does  it  look  so  weU  in  the  distance  as  the  white.  There  are 
several  tints  of  this  colour  obtainable  by  seed,  some  of  them 
being  much  brighter  than  tiie  original,  and  approaching  to 
magenta. 

Single  Crimson  Primrose. — ^A  variety  of  this  I  have  had  some 
years  occasionally  covered  with  umbeUed  fiowers  like  the  Poly- 
anthus, while  a  gteat  number  of  the  flowers  are  on  single 
stems.  It  is  of  a  pretty  clear  colour,  and  well  deserving  of 
notice,  mote  especially  if  hybridising  be  attempted,  for  it  is 
likely  to  impart  a  useful  colour  to  the  progtoy. 

Single  Yellow  of  a  deeper  tint  than  the  wild  Primrose. — ^I  have 
not  been  able  to  make  much  of  this,  and  therefore  cannot  say 
anything  of  it ;  only  if  it  could  be  made  tp  grow  as  freely  as 
the  first  two  named  it  would  be  an  acquisition,  as  its  flowers 
are  of  a  fine  golden  colour,  but  I  fear  it  is  mii^. 

Single  Primroses  of  Other  Tints. — ^As  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
colours  that  possibly  may  be  obtained  by  seed,  I  need  only 
say  that  promising  seedlings  with  violet,  crimson,  magenta, 
and  other  coloured  flowers  are  now  and  then  met  with,  with  a 
bluish-tinted  lilac,  the  latter,  no  doubt,  destined  to  be  the 
parent  of  a  better  class  of  blues.  Mr.  Divers,  gardener  at 
Wierton,  near  Maidstone,  has  many  promising  seedlings,  and 
has  for  years  practised  fertilising  this  family  with  the  Poly- 
anthus, Cowslip,  and  wild  Primrose,  and  his  seedliogs  at  flow- 
ering time  are  interesting,  and  doubtless  will  hereafter  be 
found  valuable. 

Oxlip  or  Hose-in-Hose  Primrose. — I  am  only  acquainted  with 
the  yellow  form  of  this,  and  it  is  exceedingly  handsome,  the 
flower-stems  being  as  long  and  as  robust  as  the  strongest- 
growing  Polyanthuf,  and  the  distinotion  between  the  two  flow- 
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en  deurlj  teen.  It  ie  Tery  preHy  and  vreVL  worthy  of  notioe. 
I  should  mneh  like  to  see  a  white  as  well  as  other  eolouzed 
yarietiee  of  this  distinet  spedes,  as  it  is  so  oonspioaons  when 
well  grown. 

Polyantkutet. — There  is  great  diversity,  and  as  they  produce 
seeds  even  more  freely  than  the  Primrose,  and  these  germi- 
nate more  quickly,  the  TarietieB  are  endless;  and  now  and 
then  flowers  approaching  the  requirements  of  the  florist  are 
met  with,  but  in  general  they  are  less  robust  than  the  common 
Polyanthuses,  and  consequently  not  so  fitted  to  rough  it  for 
the  purpose  here  indicated.  I  should  much  like  to  see  a  pore 
white  Polyanthus.  Yellows  there  are,  evidently  akin  to  the 
Oowslip,  but  I  am  not  fortunate  in  having  them. 

Dovble  Yellow  Primrose. — It  may  seem  odd  to  make  the 
assertion,  but  I  have  assuredly  seen  ipore  plants  of  this  in  a 
cottage's  garden  quite  fifty  years  ago,  than  I  have  ever  met 
with  on  an^  occasion  since,  and  my  own  stock  of  it  is  very 
limited.  Like  most  of  the  family  it  requires  more  shade  and 
moisture  than  it  often  receives  in  fashionable  quarters,  but 
where  it  does  thrive  well  nothing  can  be  more  handsome. 
It  flowers  earlier  than  the  Double  White,  and  is,  perhaps,  a 
better  grower,  but  it  is  not  multiplied  so  quickly  as  the  single 
one.  Nevertheless,  to  those  having  a  moister  climate  than  we 
have  in  Kent,  I  would  strongly  recommend  it. 

Double  Mauve  or  Lilac. — This  is  certainly  a  more  robust 
grower  than  the  yellow,  is  more  frequently  met  with,  and  good- 
sized  plants  look  well  when  in  full  flower ;  but  in  the  distance 
it  is  not  so  showy  as  the  single  varieties. 

Double  White  Primrose, — This  is,  perhaps,  the  latest  of  the 
whole  family  in  flowering,  and  is  the  slowest  grower,  but  when 
fully  out  it  is  handsome,  and  as  a  variety  is  indispensable. 

Double  Polyanthus. — ^I  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  with 
this,  and,  therefore,  can  only  say  its  flowers  are  handsome, 
and  in  other  places  it  may  thrive  better. 

I  cannot  close  this  notice  on  the  Primulas  I  grow  in  quantity 
without  strongly  recommending-  those  intending  to  phmt  them 
extensively  to  commenoe  witl^  the  single  kinds ;  they  present 
endless  varieties,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  they  can  be 
multiplied  twi<^  as  fast  as  the  doubles,  and  as  a  batch  of  seed- 
lings often  bring  out  eolours  not  previously  known,  the  in- 
terest attached  to  them  is  much  enhanced.  Perhaps  the  tints 
most  desirable  now  a-days  are  those  bordering  on  blue,  and 
some  of  the  kinds  having  a  lavender  hue  might  m  time  supply 
us  with  the  desired  colour.  A  deep  orange  is  also  wanted. 
One  of  the  most  important  merits  a  Primrose  can  have,  earli- 
ness  of  flowering,  ought  also  to  have  its  daim  to  notice,  and 
as  I  have  not  met  with  any  variety  yet  coming-in  so  early  as 
the  single  white  alluded  to  (this  may,  nevertiieless,  be  not 
the  case  with  all  single  whites),  I  need  only  say  that  for  winter- 
decorative  purposes  one  that  commences  bloomipg  in  Novem- 
ber or  before,  is  worth  a  dozen  that  only  come  into  use  in 
April. 

Dwarf  Double  White  Rocket.— Wnere  this  grows  well  it 
makes  a  neat  edging,  but  it  is  not  eveiywhere  that  it  thrives, 
and  like  the  Double  Yellow  Primrose  was  possibly  more  plenti- 
ful fifty  years  ago  than  now.  I  Jost  sight  of  it  for  many  years, 
and  only  accidentally  met  with  it  near  Glasgow  a  few  years  ago. 
I  find  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  free  grower,  and  is  liable  to 
die-off  at  the  neck.  Perhaps  our  soil  does  not  suit  it,  at  fdl 
events  the  tall  Bocket  grows  fast  enough,  while  this  merely 
eidsts.  It  is  not  more  than  8  or  10  inches  high  when  in  full 
flower,  and  is  a  neat  im>wer. 

Ranunculus, — ^I  have  only  once  or  twice  attempted  them  and 
cannot  say  much  on  my  success.  The  old  Bachdor's  Buttons 
grows  too  tall  for  my  purpose,  and  the  bulbous  kinds  leave  the 
ground  too  long  bare  to  merit  notice. 

Santolina  incanu, — This  and  its  feUow,  S,  Chamaeyparissus, 
are  both  good  when  an  edging  of  upwards  of  8  inches  high  is 
wanted,  for  they  soon  attain  that  height  and  cannot  well  be  kept 
lower.  A  neat  foliage  of  a  silvery  grey  colour,  with  a  sturdy 
habit,  renders  this  plant  very  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Salvia  argentea. — The  thick  blanket-like  foliage  plant  is  also 
better  for  a  lu-ge  than  a  small  bed.  It  is  easily  obtained  from 
seed,  but  in  winter  its  appearance  is  not  ornamental. 

Saponaria  ocymoides. — Having  used  this  many  years  ago  I 
include  it  here,  but  fear  I  have  lost  it.  As  a  neat  dwarf  plant 
it  well  deserves  a  place,  its  blooms  being  also  interesting. 

Saxifraga, — This  veiy  important  family  presents  many  mem- 
bers all  fitted  for  the  present  purpose.  Some  of  them  are  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  while  others  and  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  interesting  from  the  character  of 
their  foliage.    They  also  differ  widdy  in  the  latter  respect, 


perhaps  no  famSy  more  so,  for  idiile  some  hasn  the 
foliage  Imagtnahle,  others  as  8.  oalendiilacea  have  h 
almost  as  large  as  a  Cabbage.  I  diall  not,  hoinever,. 
enter  into  the  tall-growing  kinds,  bat  may  say  thai  aiwnngut 
the  dwarf  ones  wi^  neat  foliage  like  frosted  silver,  8.  AiaoJi 
and  Aizoon  minor,  as  well  as  8.  peetinata,  8.  intaeta,  tmSk 
others  look  well  regardless  of  all  flowers,  while  another  dai 
represents  a  section  resembling  in  some  measure  the  I^e»- 
pcMlhims  of  our  plant  houses.  Amongst  theee  8.  hypaeMW^ 
8.  hirta,  8.  caaspitosa,  8.  hirsnta,  and  8. 8tansfiddii  may  be  taksA 
as  a  sample.  Th^  have  all  deep  green  foliage  of  the  noatoit 
possible  form.  Another  section  presents  us  with  flowers  of 
considerable  beauty,  as  8.  oppositifolia,  which,  however,  I  bftva 
not  been  able  to  do  much  with;  8.  dentata,  8.  Geom,  and 
8.  granulata  plena,  all  good.  That  whidi  I  grow  moat  ha» 
leaves  as  long  as  the  Willow  and  covered  with  hairs,  giving  it 
a  silvery  tint ;  the  habit  at  the  same  time  being  very  dwaif 
and  compact,  alUiough  the  flower  stem,  when  it  does  flower^ 
rises  upwards  of  2  feet  high ;  we  have  named  it  8.  eraasiloliA^ 
but  I  am  not  sure  of  the  name  being  correct. 

Sedum, — This  family  may  also  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
one  remarkable  for  foliage,  the  other  for  its  flowering  qualities. 
Amongst  the  latter  8.  roseum  is  pretty,  as  is  also  8.  dentatom, 
and  better  still  8.  kamtschaticum,  the  latter  two  being  yellow, 
the  flrst-named  rose-eoloured.  Then  we  have  the  sooealeni 
dass,  as  8.  glaucum,  a  great  favourite  with  the  London  pask. 
gardeners.  8.  album  is  fast-growing,  and  so  are  one  or  two 
others,  while  in  the  8toneerop  way  8.  Lydium  and  8.  pal* 
chellum  have  some  resemblanee  to  the  wall  known  8.  aeiau 
All  are  of  good  habit  of  growth,  and  not  particular  as  to  site*. 
at  the  same  time  a  dry  situation  suits  them  better  than  one  of 
an  opposite  character. 

Silene  Schafta, — A  neat-flowering  plant  that  ought  not  to 
be  disturbed  i^equently ;  it  is  also  somewhat  mifiy— ^.c,  does 
not  like  every  place,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  ours  is  the  right 
one  for  it,  for  I  find  it  goes  off  very  much. 

Soldanella  aJpina. — ^As  with  the  last-named  we  have  not  aoe- 
oeeded  with  it  well.    I  imagine  it  wants  a  peaty  soil. 

Spiraa  jajponica, — This  does  remaricahly  well  with  na  and 
nothing  seems  to  injure  it  excepting  a  sharp  frost  when  it  la 
far  advanced  in  growth,  as  was  the  case  in  1872.  It  ia  oeea* 
sionally  called  fioieia  japonica,  and  the  habit  as  wall  aa  tiM 
flowers  of  the  plant  is  so  well  known  and  so  nniveraaUy  ad* 
mired  that  comment  upon  it  is  needless.  It  is  propagated 
freely  by  division  just  as  it  is  making  a  start  to  grow  towardia 
the  end  of  March. 

Spiraa  Ulmaria  variegata, — ^A  variety  of  this  with  goldea 
mandngs  is  very  pretty  both  for  pots  and  in  the  open  gromsd,. 
and  it  is  as  robust  as  the  normal  plant  is  when  growing  la 
some  moist  ditch  or  other  suitable  place.  The  variegated  lona 
is  dwarf  enough  when  growing  on  ordinary  garden  soil  in  a. 
moderatdy  dry  place. 

Spiraa  FiUpmdiUa  plena. — The  very  handsome  foliage  oi  this 
entitles  it  to  a  place  as  an  edging  plant  apart  from  its  oma» 
mental  cream-coloured  flowers,  widen,  though  somewhat  tall  for 
small  beds,  are  nevertheless  excusable  when  the  neat  appear aaos 
the  foliage  of  the  plant  makes  all  the  year  through  is  borne  ia 
mind.    I  strongly  recommend  it. 

Stachys  lanata. — Bather  coarse,  but  useful  where  some  other 
thing  will  not  do  very  well. 

Stipa  glauca. — ^A  greiyish-coloured  Grass  of  compact  hafait^ 
and  more  persistent  than  most  Grasses  are.  I  am  not  certain  if 
this  be  not  the  same  as  is  called  Festuca  glanoa,  for  althon^ 
I  had  both  from  respectable  nurserymen  I  conld  not  distin- 
guish any  difference.  8tipa  pennata  is  anotfa^  plant  al- 
together, and  not  so  wdl  adapted  for  edging  purposes,  ita 
feathery  form  when  in  flower  bdng  its  merit. 

Sempervivum  caiifomicum, — Tlas  very  convenient-growing 
plant  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended,  and  it  has  the  reoem- 
mendation  of  not  needing  to  be  replanted  very  often.  I  bdievs 
we  have  edgings  of  it  that  have  been  in  their  presmt  poaitioo 
for  ten  years  or  more,  and  a  good  broad  edging,  say  a  foot  or 
more  mde,  grown  naturally,  is  prettier  thim  the  umformiky 
that  is  met  with  in  fashionable  flower-beds,  where  only  large 
plants  are  used.  When  left  to  itsdf,  the  centre  of  the  mass 
is  elevated  a  little  above  the  edges,  and  a  dense  uniform  tuft 
is  the  result.  It  seems  to  like  a  good  soil,  bat  will  also  ]iv» 
and  do  well  in  a  dry  dtuation. 

8.  tectorvm,  the  common  Houseleek,  is  not  so  pretty  as  the 
Califomian  one,  being  smaller  and  more  open. 

8.  globiferum. — As  the  name  implies,  this  is  globular,  laifsr 
than  a  walnut,  and  the  foliage  thioJdy  set  m  the  same  naiform 
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way  as  the  Californian  specias,  only  not  eo  flat.  It  tazng 
brown  in  sommer,  but  I  do  not  think  this  any  disadyantage, 
and  it  ia  perfectly  hardy. 

S.  arachnoideum. — Somewhat  like  the  last,  only  apparently 
enveloped  in  a  sort  of  cobweb.  It  is  of  slower  growth,  and 
poaaib^  not  quite  so  hardy,  bat  I  have  not  had  much  ezperi- 
enoe  of  it. 

£1.  Wuljiana, — This,  like  the  Californian  Houseleek,  has  a 
ihiek  fleshy  leaf,  but  is  greener,  and  more  like  the  common 
Ho^ueleek. 

S,  Bollii  ia  in  the  way  of  S.  globifemm,  bat  smaller,  as  are 
also  S.  anomatam  and  S.  Beanii,  bat  they  seem  to  be  perfectly 
liardy.  I  fear,  however,  that  there  is  some  confasion  in  the 
name  of  this  plant,  bat  S.  Bollii  is  anqaestionably  good,  and 
with  me,  at  least,  the  easiest  of  caltare. 

Thymus  micans, — A  very  dwarf  hardy  plant,  rather  of  a 
4>ronze  hae,  neat  and  compact,  with  a  slight  odoar. 

Veronicas. — ^A  variegated  form  of  one  of  the  hardy  herba- 
ceoas  kinds  is  good,  and  makes  a  neat  low  edging.  The 
flowers  that  are  prodaced,  thoagh  upwards  of  a  foot  high,  ore 
•excasable,  as  when  they  are  removed  the  plant  is  dwurf  and 
'^sompaot. 

Viola  eomtUa, — ^A  permanent  edging  is  jast  the  place  for 
this  plant,  for,  with  all  its  merits,  it  is  not  adapted  for  the 
flower-beds,  where  it  has  to  be  removed  every  year.  It  is  too 
weU  known  to  reqaire  comment  here. 

Viola  tricolor. — A  hardy  variety  of  the  common  Pansy,  of  a 
bright  yellow,  has  stood  one  or  two  summers  with  me,  as  did 
■also  a  pale  blue  some  years  ago.  I  am  not  in  love  with  either 
of  them,  bat  lor  variety  they  may  be  tried. 

Viola  odorata. — The  double  Bassian  or  Neapolitan  Violet 
may  be  tried,  as  may  also  the  single  kind. 

Besides  the  above  many  other  plants  are  oecasionaUy  used. 
With  Snowdrops,  for  instance,  we  have  several  beds  edged,  as 
well  as  one  or  two  with  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Crocusee  do  not 
succeed  weU  with  us,  neither  does  the  hardy  Cyclamen,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  thrive  elsewheore.  The 
^object  aimed  at  is  to  edge  round  each  tree  or  shrub  with  a 
neat  compact  plant  that  will  in  most  oases  look  well  all  the 
.year  round,  or,  if  it  do  not  do  so,  the  plant  ought  to  possess 
more  than  ordinary  merit  at  blooming  time.  I  by  no  means 
intend  to  imply  that  the  plants  noticed  are  the  only  ones 
adapted  for  the  purpose ;  most  likely  there  are  many  others 
.also  good,  which  only  want  trying  to  bring  them  out.  Choice 
florists*  flowers  are  not  needed  in  this  case ;  they  are  too  often 
of  uneven  growth,  and  not  so  accommodating  as  to  site  as 
•others  of  a  less  refined  character.  Plants  that  have  a  neat 
appMEanee  from  January  1st  to  December  Slst  are  infinitely 
better  than  objects  which  are  only  gay  for  a  short  time  in 
«nmmer. — J.  Bobsom. 


PAINTING  OF  ORCHARD-HOUSE  TREES. 

This  is  a  much  better  plan  than  simply  bruslung  the  trees 
over  with  a  composition  of  lime,  <fec.,  the  chief  object  of  which 
is  to  exclude  the  air,  and  thus  destroy  animal  life,  also,  pro- 
bacy, preserving  the  eggs  of  insects  from  hatching,  as  is  the 
•case  in  the  preservation  of  eggs  in  limewater.  The  mixture 
of  some  vegetable  oil,  with  something  to  give  it  body,  seems  a 
l^ood  idea,  and  as  to  killing  the  trees  there  is  no  fear.  One  of 
my  nnder-gardeners  used  a  mineral  oil  to  kill  the  brown  'scale 
on  an  orange  tree,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  cause  nearly  all 
the  leaves  to  fall  off,  though  it  answered  well  when  confined 
io  the  older  bark.  The  oil  paint  recommended  by  Mr.  Br6haut 
<(an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine  more  than  forty  years  since) 
would  have  had  the  same  good,  without  the  bad  effect.  We 
Qse  here  creosote  to  keep  hares  and  rabbits  from  gnawing  the 
bark  of  fruit  trees,  and  there  is  no  injury  to  the  bark.  I  have 
just  out  off  a  piece  of  the  bark  of  an  Apple  tree  thus  painted, 
and  find  it  has  not  penetrated  further  than  the  thickness  of 
paper;  it  was  applied  the  winter  before  last.  The  trees  are 
Tsry  healthy,  and  the  creosote  still  protects  them ;  probably 
winter  is  the  best  time  for  applying  it. 

As  the  qulntescence  of  a  lady*s  letter  is  often  contained  in 
ihe  postscript,  so  is  the  venom  contained  in  the  tail  of  Mr. 
Br6haat*s  wtiole.  Two  years  are  hardly  too  long  a  time  for 
a  tree  to  recover  itself  after  having  been  overcropped.  The 
only  thing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  system  is  that  "  a  bird 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  but  this  must  depend 
Qpon  the  size  and  quality  of  the  bird.---OBSEBVZB. 

I FOBWABD  my  experience  in  painting  trees  with  oil,  such  as 


is  used  on  cart  harness,  which  sets  like  varnish.  I  have  about 
a  dozen  Apple  trees  which  had  been  nearly  killed  by  the  woolly 
aphis.  I  tried  other  things,  which  proved  useless,  and  this 
autumn,  after  pruning,  I  painted  every  shoot.  It  has  ap- 
parently destroyed  the  aphis.  We  have  had  all  sorts  of 
weather  this  last  few  nights — wet  in  the  early  ^art,  and  3°  of 
frost  in  the  morning.  This  is  rare  here,  as  I  believe  we  are 
a  little  higher  than  Wolverhampton,  and  we  are  near  to  the 
highest  tableland  in  England,  so  I  am  told. — ^A  Novice,  Wol- 
verhampton. 

THE  WEATHER. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  regard  east  wind  as  an  evil,  yet 
the  very  frequent  prevalence  of  wind  from  that  quarter  and 
from  the  north  during  the  past  month,  by  its  retarding  in- 
fluence upon  vegetation,  will  doubtless  prove  a  real  benefit. 
The  present  unkindly  aspect  of  the  weather  here  (in  Mid- 
Sussex)  is  causing  considerable  anxiety,  especially  in  regard 
to  fruit  prospects.  A  sharp  frost  set  in  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  AprU  23rd,  and  continued  to  increase  in  intensity 
during  the  night,  reaching  its  maximum  of  1°  at  3  a.]c.,  the 
thermometer  then  standing  at  25°.  Frequent  showers  of  snow 
and  sleet  fell  during  Thursday,  followed  by  a  slight  frost  at 
night ;  on  Friday  the  snowstorms  became  hea/ner,  and  #veiy- 
thing  at  all  exposed  was  encrusted  with  the  snow  which  fell 
during  the  afternoon,  and  so  cold  had  the  surface  of  the  soil 
become  that  the  snow  lay  till  Saturday  morning,  and  the  ther- 
mometer fell  to  23"". 

Notwithstanding  this  untimely  severity,  the  fruit  trees 
appear  to  have  sustained  vefy  little  damage ;  both  on  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  night  the  shoots  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
having  the  shelter  of  a  wide  coping  were  stiffened  with  frost, 
yet  the  fruit  escaped  harm;  the  fully-expanded  blossom  of 
Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums  is  destroyed,  but  that  which  was 
only  partially  open  escaped  unscathed,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  browning  of  the  petals.  Bush  fruits  are  sJso  un- 
harmed. The  young  foliage  of  many  Kalmias  and  hardy 
Azaleas  is  destroyed,  I  conclude  this  was  caused  by  the  frost- 
laden  wind,  from  the  fact  of  some  other  plants  of  both  genera, 
that  were  in  some  measure  screened  by  high  trees  from  the 
wind's  full  force,  being  unhurt. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  value  of  wall-shelter  is  evinced  in 
a  flourishing  young  plant  of  Akebia  quinata ;  some  of  its  shoots 
projecting  a  few  inches  from  the  wall  are  out  off,  while  all 
those  that  are  quite  dose  to  it  have  sustained  no  harm. — 

BnWABD  LUCSHTJBST. 


TREATMENT  OF  YOUNG  VINES. 

I  WISH  your  advice  as  to  the  proper  treatment  for  a  vinery 
started  at  the  end  of  March,  newly  planted  with  eight  Black 
Hamburgh  Vines.  This  is  their  first  year,  and  I  intend  that 
they  shall  run  wild  this  season — that  is,  to  allow  eight  or  ten 
canes  to  run  from  each  Vine.  I  do  not  intend  to  fruit  them 
till  the  year  after  next.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  better  to 
give  plenty  of  air  on  hot  days,  or  the  reverse.  I  tfUie  care  to 
keep  the  house  moist,  and  wet  all  the  paths,  especially  in  hot 
weather.  I  am  afraid  of  giving  too  much  air  lest  the  Vines 
should  not  grow  fast  enough,  still  I  wish  to  adopt  that  treat- 
ment which  is  the  best.  The  house  is  a  very  fine  one,  south 
aspect,  quite  new,  about  25  by  15^  feet.  The  Vines  are  planted 
inside  the  house  in  a  border  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Some  of 
them  have  already  made  shoots  about  afoot  in  length.  I  shall 
be  glad  if  you  will  say  whether  Vines  should  be  kept  very  dry 
during  their  blooming  season,  and  also  whether  you  would 
advise  a  little  heat  at  night  daring  the  time  they  are  in  bloom 
in  order  to  get  them  through  their  bloom  quickly.  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  will  say  if  80°  Far.  is  too  hot  for  sun  heat  at  mid- 
day.— 0.  PXBCIVAL. 

[Although  we  advocate  allowing  young  Vines  to  ramble  rather 
freely  with  two  or  three  canes  the  first  year  after  planting,  yet 
we  are  of  opinion  'that  eight  or  ten  are  too  many  by  one-half 
or  more,  and  of  these  there  will,  doubtless,  be  one  shoot  stronger 
than  the  rest.  This  should  be  trained  in  its  proper  position, 
allowing  the  others  to  ramble  at  will,  providing,  however, 
against  injury  of  any  kind.  Those  shoots  that  are  not  re- 
quired should  not  be  pulled  or  cut  off,  but  stopped  by  pinching- 
off  their  tips.  It  is  proper  to  keep  the  house  moist  and  the 
Vines  syringed  in  hot  weather,  but  not  so  much  so  in  cold 
sunless  weather,  otherwise  mildew  will  make  its  appearance. 
At  such  times  genUe  fire  heat  is  almost  a  necessity. 

In  rearing  a  hoase  of  Vines  the  aim  with  as  would  be  to 
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eneoDiagfl  &  ibort-joiiitod,  modentel;  Ti^rona  growth,  rkther 
thftu  ft  couM  pitby  one.  To  promote  tbu  result  do  not  foios 
the  growth  too  much  at  first,  but  give  plenty  of  air  oa  long  u 
tba  temperature  does  not  fall  below  60°,  and  if  it  advances  to 
76°  or  60°  at  mid-daf  or  later,  with  air  aircnlating  through  the 
honm,  no  harm  will  ariM.  At  the  beginning  of  Jnne,  when 
the  Viaes  will  be  making  roots  Ter;  fast,  £°  or  10°  more  heat 
will  be  beneficial.  This  amount  can  generally  be  secured  fay 
glTlng  lees  air.  Eeep  the  Tines  growing  in  this  way  nntU 
September  or  the  beginiiing  of  October,  when  some  attention 
miut  be  paid  to  ripening  the  wood.  No  doubt  the  irood  will 
If  tnmiiig  brown  at  some  parts  before  this  ;  however,  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  honae  mnat  be  bc^t  drier,  bnt  with  heat  and 
air  in  a  moderate  degree  the  ripeniiig  will  go  on  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Alter  thie  has  been  secored,  and  the  wood  has  be- 
come hardened,  the  season  will  be  so  far  advanced  that  the 
Tinea  wiU  Bhow  signa  ol  going  to  rest ;  alt  moiatore  may  then 
be  withheld  and  plenty  of  air  given,  with  less  heat.  It  is  not  a 
good  practice  to  allow  the  frost  to  get  at  the  Tines,  aa  was 
eommonly  done  years  ago;  therefore,  daring  the  winter,  plante 
may  be  kept  tu  the  hoose  and  fire  heat  applied  to  eiclnde  Iroet. 
Now,  a  few  words  with  regard  to  water.  In  newly-made 
inside  borders  with  plenty  of  drainage.  Tines  can  scarcely  have 
too  macb  water,  all  through  the  growing  season  they  will 
take  water  onoe  a-week  ;  it  ahoold  be  given  with  no  sparing 
hand,  for  it  is  astonishing  the  qaantity  of  water  necessary  to 
iea«h  every  portion  of  soil  in  well-drained  newl;-made  borders. 
For  free-setting  tirapes  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  class  keep  the 
Tines  dry  during  the  blooming,  bnt  in  very  snnn;  weather, 
and  at  other  times  not  too  frequent,  water  may  be  thrown 
abont  the  honae  with  advantage.  For  shy-eettirg  sorts  of  the 
Unseat  class  keep  both  the  Tines  and  the  atmosphere  dry.  A 
little  fire  at  night  is  a  great  help  to  Tinei  in  Uoom,  bnt  not 
absolutely  neoessary  to  Black  Hamburgha  and  some  oUtera  that 
bloom  in  the  height  of  summer.] 


FLOWERS  FOR  ODB  BORDEES.— No.  6. 

RIBEB  ALBIDDU.— WHiTB-rLOinBaiiOoBBUiT. 

Tail  plant  is  a  variety  of  the  red-flowered  Currant,  Bibes 
sanguineum,a  shmb  now  found  in  every  garden  of  the  smallest 
pretensions,  and  was  raised  from  seed  in  the  garden!  ol 
Admiral  Sir  David  Milne,  Inveresk,  near  Musselburgh. 

From  the  parteetly  hardy  character  of  the  parent  spedes 
and  all  its  varietiee,  Uie  ease  with  which  the;  are  propagated, 
and  the  beaoty  of  their  pendant  flowers,  which  enliven  the 
garden  at  a  period  when  but  few  shrubs  are  in  blossom,  they 
are  well  deserving  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  pnblio  esteem. 
The  variety  albidnm,  as  well  ae  aangnineom,  varies  in  the 
colour  of  its  flowers  according  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown, 
being  palest  in  sandy  soils ;  but  it  is  probable  that  much  of 
the  difterenoesobservableindistinct  specimens,  may  arise  from 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  plant  to  variation  when  raised 
from  seed.  The  beet  varieties  are  slender-stemmed,  and  quite 
deciduous,  bnt  we  have  seen  a  specimen  with  a  coarse  arbo- 
rescent stem,  dense  foliage,  almost  evergreen,  and  flowers  of 
a  far  lees  ornamental  character,  followed  by  prodigious  crops 
of  insipid  black  berries. 

They  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  but  succeed  best  in  such 
as  is  moderately  rich  and  moist,  the  natural  habitat  of  the 
cpecies  sanguineum  being  often  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Californian  streams.  Cuttings  of  the  ripened  year's  wood, 
taken  ofF  in  autumn,  and  treated  as  those  of  the  common 
Gooseberry,  will  root  readily  in  a  sheltered  border. 

With  the  exception  ol  the  equally  interesting  Bibes  aaretun, 
or  Gclden. flowered  Gooseberry,  the  plant  now  figured,  with  its 
sister  varieties,  are  the  only  members  of  the  Bibes  family  com- 
monly found  in  ooltivation,  which,  considering  the  beauty  of 
many  of  the  remaining  species,  is  a  matter  of  surprise.  Among 
those  less  known,  we  may  mention  the  elegant  Bibes  spedosum, 
with  red  flowers  and  long  projeoting  stamens;  the  B.  oereum, 
or  Wax-leaved  Currant,  wiUi  rotindi^  glandular  leaves,  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  a  wax-like  substance ;  the  B.  pnnctatum, 
from  Chili,  with  dotted  leaves  and  greenish  yellow  flowers, 
borne  in  erect  racemes;  and  handsomer  still,  the  Snowy, 
flowered  Gooseberry,  B.  nivenm,  with  flowers  of  the  purest 
white,  and  berries  of  a  deep  rich  purple  colour,  which,  unlike 
those  ol  the  other  flowering -species,  are  of  an  agreeable  flavour, 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Lindley,  "  when  ripe,  make  delicious 
tarts,  and  would  probably  form  an  eiceltent  means  of  improv- 
ing the  common  Oooaeberry,  by  hybridising." 

All  who  have  ever  gathered  a  Gooseberry — and  who  has 


not? — have,  we  do  not  donbt,  heartily  wished  the  buakM 
tbomlees,  bnt  tiiey  would  scarcely  prefer  the  habit  of  another 
of  the  family,  Bibes  Menziesii,  published  by  Sir  James  Smitk 
under  the  appropriate  name  of  B.  feroi.  which  he  describes  as 
"  a  very  remarkable  species,  whose  tranches  are  thickly  covered 
with  tawny  setaoeoui  prickles,  about  a  quarter  cf  an  inch  la 
length,  and  armed  under  each  bad  with  three  very  strong  and 
pungent  ones,  an  inch  long,  having  sometimes  lesser  raflexsd 
prickles  at  their  base  I"  and  what  is  worse,  the  young  benies 
are  "  covered  with  prominent  glandular  bristles,  whioh  harden, 
as  the  fruit  advances,  into  stiff  sharp  spines,  so  that  whatever 


its  flavonr  may  be,  it  seems  perfectly  inaeoessible  in  the  oom'- 
mon  way  of  eating  Qoosebemes."  Another  species,  B.  Cynos- 
bati,  the  Dog-bramble  Gooseberry,  a  native  of  Canada,  ba» 
also  prickly  fruit. 

Nearly  all  the  Bibes  grown  as  ornamental  shrubs  are  nativM- 
of  the  North  American  Continent ;  one  or  two,  however,  ant 
found  only  in  South  America,  and  a  few  in  Siberia,  Hungary^ 
and  other  parts  of  Earope.^[W.  Thowboh's  English  FUnetw 
Oardtn.) 

PLANTS  FOR  LEAN-TO   GREENHOUSE. 

I  HATE  a  lean-to  greenhouse,  and  I  have  a  moderately  larga 
flower  garden  at  the  front  and  back  of  my  residence.  I  wimt 
my  greenhouse  to  supply  me  with  bedding  plants  for  the  gac- 
den.  and  I  also  want  to  have  a  nice  selection  of  the  hordiel 
greeuhouee  plants,  such  as  Primulas,  Bosee,  Azaleas,  CamelKaa, 
Chrysanthemums,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  r£c.  I  have  room  tot 
about  two  hundred  moderate-sized  plants.  Con  I  grow  Fems 
in  the  same  house,  and  in  a  bed  under  the  front  shelf,  if  so 
state  the  names  of  a  few  suitable  t  I  have  hot-water  pipes  in 
the  greenhouse,  but  do  not  wieb  to  use  them  until  the  autumn 
if  possible,  as  I  get  too  much  heat ;  my  boiler  is  too  powerful, 
but  in  the  auttmiu  I  will  have  other  pipes  connected  with  it  to 
warm  a  coil  in  my  hall,  and  will  thus  be  more  under  controL 
I  should  also  like  some  good  variegated- foliaged  plants  for  Oi» 
greenhonse.  1  suppose  a  cold  frame  will  be  useful,  and  I  wn 
about  to  have  one  made. — T.  H. 

[You  do  not  give  the  dimensions  of  yonr  greenhouse,  bat 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  uae  of  it  for  the  various 
purposes  you  mention  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent.  A  cold 
frame  as  you  propose  will  bensefoi,  in  fact,  a  necessity,  for  tba 
rearing  of  seedling  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  CaloeolaiiBS  ;  the 
former  two  may  be  sown  now  or  a  week  or  two'  later,  and  tha 
latter  in  July.  The  different  plants  named  below  include  a 
variety  of  colour  and  form ,  and  are  likely  to  be  easily  cultivatedi 
and  interesting  to  you.    Ferns  will  grow  well  in  the  position 

AiaUtu. — Beauty  of  Beigate,  Iveryona,  Louise  Ma^ottin, 
Admiration,  Stanl^aua,  Tesuvios,  Mars,  Chelsoni,  Duo  da 
Brabant,  Glory  of  Sunninghill,  Due  de  Nassau,  J" 
and  for  loteing  Indioa  alba  and  A.  ammna. 
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Roses. — ^TM-ioenied:  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Mu^ohAl  Niel. 
Hybrid  PeipetaaUi:  O^ant  des  BatHilles,  Viotor  Verdier, 
Charles  Lefebyre,  Louise  Darzins,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Ba- 
ronne  Pxeyost,  La  Beine,  Jules  Margottin,  and  Boule  de 
Niege. 

Camellias.— 'Lady  Hume's  Blush,  Fimbriata,  Alba  plena, 
Imbrioato,  Wilderii,  Jubilee,  BeaUi.  Prineess  Baechoohi,  Teu- 
ftoniA,  Countess  of  Orkney,  and  Optima. 

C^eraniums. — French,  Dr.  Andiy,  Eugene  Duval,  and  Madame 
Charles  Keteleer.  Shav,  Celestia],  Desdemona,  Joan  of  Are, 
Mrs.  Hoyle,  Queen  of  Whites,  and  Etna.  Fancy,  Ellen  Book, 
Delioatum,  Madame  Sainton  Dolby,  Formosa,  Eyening  Star, 
and  doth  of  Silver. 

Fuchsias. — ^Bose  of  Gastille,  Lady  Heytesbury,  Annie, 
Minnie  Banks,  Venus  de  Medeoi,  Souvenir  de  Chiswiok,  Black 
Prinee,  Beauty  of  Kent,  War  Eagle,  Avalanche,  Yainqueur  de 
Pnebla,  and  Madame  Comelissen. 

Chrysanthemums. — Pompons,  Cedo  NuDi,  Bob,  Lizzie 
Holmes,  Duruflet,  Golden  Cedo  Nulli,  Aurora  Borealis,  Bril- 
Hant,  Bijou  de  Hortieulture,  White  Trevenna,  General  Can- 
robert,  Sainte  Thais,  and  Surprise.  Large-Aowered, Dr.  Sharpe, 
Julie  Lagravdre,  Lady  Slade,  Princess  of  Wales,  Little  Harry, 
Golden  Beverly,  White  Globe,  Jardin  des  Plants,  Empress  of 
India,  Mr.  Bmnlees,  Jewess,  and  John  Salter.  Japanese  or 
late-flowering,  Bed  Dragon,  Wizard,  James  Salter,  and  Hero 
ofMagdala. 

Ferns. — ^Adiantum  cuneatum,  formosum,  and  trapeziforme, 
Asplenium  bulbiferum  and  luoidum,  Cyrtomium  falcatum, 
D€K>dia  eaudata,  Nephrodium  molle,  Pteris  serrulata,  serrulata 
cristata,  longifolia,  and  tremula.  A  few  of  the  greenhouse 
Selaginellas  may  be  introduced,  such  as  Selaginella  denticu- 
late, braziliensis,  as  well  as  S.  MartensU  and  stolonifera. 

Varisgated-foUaged  Plant*.— Aralia  Sieboldii  variegata,  Far- 
fugium  grande,  Dracaana  Yeitchii,  Osmanthus  ilioifoHus  vane- 
gains,  Bambusa  Fortunei  variegata.  Yucca  aloifoHa  variegata, 
Abutilon  Thompsoni,  Coronilla  glauca  variegata,  Agapanthus 
umbellatus  variegatus,  Variegated  Myrtle,  Hydrangea  varie- 
gata, Arundo  Donaz  variegata. 

The  Chrysanthemums  wiU  not  require  your  greenhouse  till 
the  autumn ;  your  cold  frames  will  grow  them  for  the  present, 
afterwards  grow  them  out-doois.] 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Answers  to  Circular  addressed  to  Cultivators  of  Potatoes  in 
the  Counties  of  Ross,  dtc.  By  Colonel  J.  A  Gbamt,  C.B. 
With  Remarks  hy  Professor  Cbxtbch  and  Dr.  Hookbb.  In- 
verness :  Printed  for  Private  Circulation,  1878. 

TJie  Potato  Disease :  Its  Cause  and  Remedy.     By  Samuxl 
SiOTH,  M.B.C.S.E.,  <!^c.    London :  Smith  <fe  Allen,  1878. 

Who  was  the  "  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  ?"  Who  wrote  "  The 
Letters  of  Junius  V*  What  causes  the  Potato  disease  7  are 
questions  that  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  many  minds, 
but  each  has  defied  the  inquirer.  Leaving  tibe  question  of  the 
disease's  cause,  our  own  conclusion,  after  reading  nearly  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  after  many  years  of 
experience  in  Potato  culture,  is  this : — ^Whole  large  sets  of  the 
earliest  ripening  varieties  planted  very  early  on  a  light  soil 
resting  on  a  graveUy  subsoil,  and  manured  for  the  previous 
crop  only,  usually  afford  Potatoes  not  affected  by  Ihe  disease. 

The  disease  itself  we  consider  is  a  gangrene  of  the  tuber,  a 
gangrene  that  affords  a  fitting  neuriahment  for  the  parasitic 
fungus  which  hastens  and  completes  the  destruction  of  the 
tuber. 

Colonel  Grant's  is  by  far  the  most  trustworthy  publication 
we  have  ever  met  with  on  the  subject.  He  sent  a  circular  con- 
taining  twenty-eight  queries  to  one  hundred  cultivators  of  the 
Potato  in  Scotland,  and  had  from  them  fifty-^ve  replies.  The 
queries  asked  for  a  statement  of  the  soil,  drainage,  elevation, 
aspect,  manure  used,  varieties  least  diseased,  when  and  what 
part  was  first  affected,  time  of  appearance,  breather,  protection, 
Ao,    Col.  Grant  gives  this  as  the 

**  SumfABT  07  THE  FlPTT-VIVB  BzPLIBS. 

"  8oil.^Jjight  sandy  loam  upon  gravel  subsoil  has  proved  to 
be  the  best  soil,  and  dry  moss  probably  stands  next,  it  should 
be  well  worked  up  in  autumn,  manured  with  suitable  manure, 
and  left  exposed  in  high  drills  during  froat.  In  early  spring  it 
should  be  well  cleaned,  manured  with  vegetable  ashes  (potash), 
burnt  earth,  lime,  guano,  or  artificial  manure,  according  to  the 
soil,  and  no  animals  nor  carts  idlowed  to  trample  it  down. 

"  Seed. — ^The  best  specimens  of  the  tuber  should  be  used  as 
seed.    They  should  be l»pt  in  a  dry  well-ventilated  place,  where 


the  temperature  was  not  above  48*,  and  not  below  85^.  They 
ought  to  be  of  a  kind  which  has  not  been  introduced  above 
twenty  years,  and  of  a  variety  which  is  known  to  bear  fruit 
(plums).  Before  planting,  the  seed  should  be  fumi^ted  with 
sulphur  smoke  or  dipped  in  the  solution  previously  @7en,  so  as 
to  destroy  all  trace  of  fungus  upon  its  surface.  The  cattle 
mi^t  be  fed  with  all  diseased  ones,  as  they  relish  them,  or  the 
fowls  would  eat  them  boiled.  Tins  is  preferable  far  than  allow- 
ing them  to  reproduce  a  hereditary  disease. 

"  The  haulms  contain  the  disease,  and  if  they  are  carried  to  a 
Potato  field  as  manure,  they  communicate  the  germs  to  the 
coming  crop,  but  their  ashes  would  fertilise  the  soil.  Several 
East  Lothiui  farmers,  in  their  able  reports,  write  that  they  had 
remarkable  Wheat  crops  from  the  fields  where  they  had  not 
raised  their  diseased  Potatoes ;  but  this  is  owing,  probably,  to 
the  soil  not  having  been  exhausted  rather  than  to  diseased  Pota- 
toes being  a  superior  manure,  and,  in  prinoi]ple,  I  am  inclined  to 
condemn  Rtrongly  such  a  process  of  planting  the  germs  of  a 
disease.  Upon  this  subject  we  have  the  advantage  of  an  ex- 
perienced chemist's  opinion — ^Professor  Church — ^who  writes  me, 
'I  think  we  may  say  that  the  disease  could  not  be  conveyed  to 
the  next  crop,  say  of  Wheat,  nor  to  the  Potatoes  succeeding  in 
the  fourth  or  eighth  year  of  the  rotation,  byploughing-in  the 
diseased  tubers,  <bc.  But  indirectly  it  mik ht  do  some  harm  by 
increasing  the  organic  matter  in  certain  sous,  and  in  such  cases, 
perhaps,  burning  everything  that  could  be  collected  would  be 
better.  Often  the  Potatoes  this  year  (1872)  have  been  too  rotten 
to  be  lifted  at  all.  Possibly,  if  the  crop  were  ploughed-in,  and 
next-year  Potatoes  grown  in  a  contiguous  field,  there  might  be 
some  danger  of  their  continuing  the  descent  of  the  fungus.' 

"  Time  of  Planting. — Some  have  a  preference  to  planting  late 
in  autumn,  saying  the  frost  would  not  harm  the  seed ;  and  I  am 
rather  in  favour  of  this,  as  the  soil  would  act  as  a  deodoriser  to 
any  existing  fuDgus.  But  the  main  thing  is  to  have  fresh  red- 
tinted  seed,  producing  dark  green  hanlms  ;  to  plant  so  early  that 
plums  would  be  formed  by  the  time  the  disease  season  generally 
reached  the  farm,  and  never  to  lift  till  all  the  sap  in  the  haulms 
has  descended  into  the  tubers. 

"  Mode  of  Planting.— Wide  apart,  and  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soil. 

"  Manure, — There  are  as  many  kinds  of  manure  as  there  are  of 
soils  and  opinions  upon  both.  The  returns  in  question  6  show 
this ;  and  without  the  time  of  planting,  the  quality  and  nature 
of  the  seed  and  soil,  state  of  the  field,  amount  of  rainfall,  and 
other  causes  only  known  to  the  farmer  himself,  it  is  impossible, 
without  laboratory  work,  as  Professor  Church  writes  me,  to  give 
any  particular  Potato  manure.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
beneficial  manure  may  be  selected  from  the  column  of  farm  and 
artificial  manures  xmder  question  6." 

Professor  Church,  Boyal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester, 
after  analysing  the  replies  and  observing  "  they  do  not  throw 
any  startling  light  on  the  subject,"  derives  from  them  these 
conclusions  : — 

"The  fulfilment  of  the  following  conditions  conduces  to  the 
health  of  the  Potato  and  its  resistance  to  the  murrain  :— 

1.  Good  drainage. 

2.  A  porous  but  fertile  soil. 

8.  Free  circulation  of  air  above  and  within  the  soil. 

4.  The  selection  of  sound  and  perfectiy  healthy  tubers  (not 

too  small)  for  sets. 

5.  The  choice  of  new  and  early  varieties  of  the  Potato. 

6.  Where  the  hmd  is  heavy  and  wet,  planting  the  sets  on,  and 

not  belotCf  the  general  level. 

7.  The  use  of  artificial  manures,  such  ss  kainite,  nitrate  of 

soda,  and  superphosphate,  with  small  quantities  only  of 
farmyard  manure,  upon  wet  lands  rich  in  organic  matter. 

8.  The  free  use  of  ashes,  including  burnt  earth,   leaves, 

weeds,  &o. 

9.  Eartiiing-up,  so  as  to  spread  out  rather  than  crowd  the 

haulmjB  together. 
10.  Bemoving  the  haulms  entirely  if  diseased  badly,  then  sow- 
ing soot  and  lime,  &o,,  broadcast.    If  rain  does  not  follow, 
then  rolling  the  field." 

Dr.  Hooker  briefly  replies — 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  can  glean  any  definite  practical  conclu- 
sions from  tiie  replies  which  are  likely  to  be  useful  to  farmers. 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted,  after  the  study  the  subject  has  re- 
ceived both  here  and  upon  the  Continent,  that  the  disease  is 
due  to  the  attack  of  a  microscopic  fungus,  the  development  of 
which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  warm  wet  weather,  such  as  we 
had  last  year  (1872). 

"  The  conclusion  at  which  you  arrive  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph 17^  appears  to  me  to  indicate  the  most  reasonable  chance 
of  escapmg  me  consequences  of  this  scourge  for  the  future.  If 
we  could  get  new  kinds  of  Potatoes  which  would  ripen  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  July  we  should  be  safe." 

Mr.  Smith's  is  a  very  small  pamphlet.  He  does  not  think 
the  fungus,  Peronospora  infestans,  constitutes  the  disease,  but 
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U  its  oonseqnenoe,  and  his  suggested  practice  to  avoid  its 
occurrence ' 


"Planting  the  Potato  whole  in  light,  loamy,  and,  if  possible) 
in  sandy  soils  in  situations  which  permit  of  being  jproperly 
drained ;  and  also  in  not  allowing  the  Potatoes  to  remain  in  the 
soil  even  for  one  day  beyond  the  time  necessary  to  complete 
their  fnll  growth.  So  long  as  Potatoes  are  planted  year  after 
year  in  the  same  soil,  so  year  after  year  will  the  disease  be  re- 
prodnced;  and  so  long  as  Potatoes  are  grown  in  heavy,  and 
espedally  in  clayey  soils  without  due  regard  to  drainage,  so 
long  will  the  Potato  disease  flourish  in  spite  of  all  attempts  at 
its  extinction.  Incidentally  a  clerical  friend  informed  me  that 
on  one  occasion  his  father  grew  Potatoes  on  raised  ridges,  and 
planted  Cabbage  in  Ihe  trenches  formed  by  throwlng-np^  the 
ridges,  with  the  most  remarkable  success,  both  in  case  of  Pota- 
toes and  Cabbages;  the  latter,  requiring  more  wet  than  the 
former,  drained  the  superfluity  from  them,  and  hence  the  result.'' 


THE  SALE  OF  THE   MANLEY  HALL 
COLLECTION. 

Wb  some  time  ago  stated  that  the  celebrated  collection  of 
Mr.  Bam  Mendel,  of  Manley  Hall,  Stretford,  near  Manchester, 
was  to  come  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer ;  and  accordingly 
it  was  disposed  of  by  Messrs.  Capes  &  Dunn,  between  the  7th 
and  17th  of  April.  A  detailed  account  of  this  princely  col- 
lection of  Ordiiids  and  Ferns,  as  well  as  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  rare  among  plants,  was  given  by  Mr.  Wills  in  the  15th, 
16th,  and  17th  volumes  of  our  new  series ;  and  in  proof  that 
the  extraordinary  riches  of  the  place  were  not  overstated,  we 
will  just  add  that  the  amount  realised  by  the  Orchids  alone 
was  £4,861 10«.,  while  the  Pahns  and  other  plants  brought 
£1,225  li,  6d.  The  following  are  some  of  the  highest  prices 
reidised: — 

Orckit.— Aerides  SchrSderi,  £18 10a.,  BoUisson;  C]rpripedium 
Stonei,  fine  specimen,  18i  gs.,  Williams ;  Dendrobium  nobile 
cffirulescens,  19 gs.,  Marquis  of  Westminster;  Odontoglossum 
PhiUsBnopsis,  fine  plant,  £11  10s..  Broome;  Odontoglossum 
Phalflsnopsis,  fine  plimt,  14  gs.,  Wright ;  Miltonia  Moreliima,  fine 
plant,  12gs..  Beme;  Cattleya  Pinellii  grandiflora,  lOgs.,  Yeitch 
and  Sons;  Oncidium  concolor,  very  rare,  18 gs.,  Bockett;  Yanda 
teres,  fine  plant,  £20;  Dr.  Ainsworth;  Aerides  quinquevul- 
nerum,  splencUd  specimen,  10  ^.,  W.  Agnew ;  Yanda  suavis, 
very  fine  sx>ecimen,  £11,  Moms;  Aerides  Yeitchii,  splendid 
plant,  19  gs.,  Carden ;  Aerides  nobile,  splendid  specimen,  £11, 
VT.  Ainsworth ;  Aerides  Lobbii,  very  fine  variety,  £10,  uross ; 
Yanda  insignis,  true,  fine  plant  of  this  rare  species,  14  gs..  Lord 
Iiondesborough ;  Agrides  8chrt>deri,  good  plant,  20i  gs.,  Gaskell; 
Cypripedium  Dayanum,  very  fine  plant,  rare,  £17,  Carden; 
l&sdevalUa  Yeitchii,  very  stroxig,  £16,  Berrie;  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  grand  plant,  18  gs.,  W.  Agnew;  Yanda  Lowii,  fine 
specimen,  17  gs..  Lord  Londesborough ;  Masdevallia  species 
(large  yellow  flowers),  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  and  Odonto- 
glossum falcipetalum,  10  gs.,  Gaskell;  C(Blog]pe  cristata,  speci- 
men plant,  £16,  W.  Agnew ;  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  £16,  Yeitch 
and  Sons;  Ploione  lagenaria,  good  mass,  10  gs.,  Agnew;  Den 
drobium  Falconeri,  grand  specimen,  82  gs.,  Gaskell;  Dendro- 
bium Wardianum,  grand  specimen,  28 gs.,  Agnew;  Cattleya 
exoniensis,  fine  plant,  26  gs.,  Berrie ;  Dendrobium  Devonianum, 
grand  specimen,  12i  gs.,  Gaskell ;  Dendrobium  McCarthise,  fine 
plant,  £12,  Williams ;  Masdevallia  Lindeni,  strong,  £39,  Berrie ; 
Oncidium  splendidum,  rare,  41  gs.,  Williams ;  Cattleya  labiata, 
very  strong,  14 gs.,  Gaskell;  Phalronopsis  Luddemanniana, 
lli  gs.,  Agnew ;  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum,  grand  specimen, 
free-flowering,  27  gs.,  Broome;    Cymbidium  ebumeum,  good 

flant,  16  gs.,  GaskeU ;  Dendrobium  crassinode,  grand  specimen, 
8  gs.,  Gaskell;  Laalia  purpurata,  fine  specimen,  28  gs.,  Carden ; 
Ls&a  elegans,  grand  specimen,  18 gs.,  Yeitch  &  Sons;  Cypri- 
pedium Stonei.  fine  specimen,  13 gs.,  Bockett;  Epidendrum 
vitelUnum  majus,  superb  variety,  IS^gs.,  Williams;  Cypri- 
pedium laBvigatum,  10|gs.,  Williams :  Sophronitis  grandiflora, 
grand  plant,  10)  gs.,  Buirst;  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  fine 
plant,  11  gs.,  Carden ;  Lslia  cinnabarina,  specimen  plant,  17  gs.. 
Dr.  Ainsworth;  Aerides  afflne  superbum,  10 gs.,  Williams: 
PhaiuB  Bensonro,  grand  plant,  12  gs.,  0.  O.  Wrigle^ ;  Cattleya 
Mendelii,  fine  plant,  very  cUstinct,  84  gs..  Moms ;  Odonto- 
glossum Phalienopsis,  very  strong,  11  gs.,  Bockett;  AngrsBcum 
sesquipedale  superbum  (uie  flowers  of  this  plant  measure 
9  inches  across),  16  gs..  Rev.  J.  B.  Norman ;  Aendes  Fieldingii, 
splendid  plant,  16)  gs.,  O.  0.  Wrigley ;  Masdevallia  tovarensis, 
strong,  £14,  Williams ;  Dendrobium  filif  orme,  very  fine  speci- 
men, 15  gs.,  BoUisson ;  Laslia  anceps  Dawsoni,  nice  plant,  10  gs., 
Berrie ;  Aerides  Williamsii,  11  gs.,  BoUisson ;  Saccolabium  gut- 
tatum  superbum,  grand  specimen,  £46,  Dr.  Ainsworth ;  Cypri- 
pedium Dayanum,  rare,  10  gs.;  Broome ;  Cypripedium  Stonei, 
superb  plant,  36 gs..  Cross;  Coelogyne  cristata,  specimen  plant, 
£18,^  Bev.  J.  B.  NomoAn ;  Odontoglossum  Phalsnopsis,  fine 
specimen,  £12,  Cross;  Aerides  Dayanum, large  specimen,  16 gs., 


GoodaU ;  Aerides  Yeitohii,  fine  plant,  two  breaks,  28  gs.,  Bezrie  ; 
Aerides  Schroderi,  splendid  specimen,  23  gs.,  Crosse;  Cym- 
bidium ebnmeum,  grand  plant,  showing  seven  spikes,  Day^s 
variety,  57  gs.,  Wimams;  Aerides  Fieldingii,  15  gs.,  Moms; 
ASrides  Fieldingii,  lli  gs..  Earl  of  Stamford;  Dendrobium 
Schroderi,  18  gs..  Cross;  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum,  £7, 
Lord  Londesborough;  Miltonia  cuneata,  12 i  gs.,  Earl  of  Stam- 
ford; Cattleya  labutta,  fine  plant,  lOi  gs.,  Berrie;  AngnBeom 
sesquipedale,  fine  variety.  Hi  gs..  Cross;  Anenseum  sesqui- 
pedale, grand  plant,  14  gs.,  Broome;  Cymbidium  Mastersii, 
12  gs.,  B.  Hume ;  Cypripedium  Lowii,  very  fine  plant,  £16  lOt., 
Cross ;  Aerides  afi^e  superbum,  17  gs.,  Bockett ;  Saccolabium 
ampuUaceum,  veiy  fine  specimen  and  variety,  21  gs.,  O.  O. 
Wngley ;  Cypripedium  hirsutissimum,  fine  plant,  12  gs.,  Cross  ; 
Maxillaria  lutoo-alba,  fine  specimexi.  £14,  Earl  of  Stamford ; 
Dendrobium  chrysotis,  £12.  Shaw ;  Odontoglossum  Phalenopsia, 
fine  plant,  £11  10s.,  Earl  of  Stamford. 

Pahns  a/nd  Mitcellaneotu  Ptonto.— Cooos  Weddeliana,  42  gs., 
TattersaU :  Cocos  WeddeUana.  sxand  specimen.  £60.  Cola  and 


rianum,  grand  specimen,  42  gs.,  Cole  &  Sons ;  Gleichenia  Men- 
delii, 27  gs.,  TattorsaU;  Gleichenia  flabeUata,  grand  specimen, 
88  gs.,  Kaye;  Gleichenia  hecistophylla,  28  gs.,  Carden;  Adi- 
antum  farleyense,  grand  plant,  16  gs..  Backhouse;  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  grand  specimen,  £46,  Carden;  Trichomanea 
Luschna^anum,  very  rare,  £16,  Stewart;  Gleichenia  Mendelii, 
very  rare  and  beautiful,  £81  lOf .,  Shuttleworth ;  Acrophyllum 
venosum,  2  feet  9  inches  by  8  feet  9  inches,  18  gs.,  Williams ; 
Erica  Massoni  major,  8  feet  by  8  feet,  15^  gs.,  Stewart;  Acro- 

ShyUum  venosum,  8  feet  by  4  feet.  11  gs.,  Jackson  &  Son ;  Bho- 
odendron  Gibsoni,  5  feet  by  8  feet  6  inches,  10  gs.,  Haigh; 
AcrophyUum  venosum,  8  feet  by  4  feot.  15  gs.,  Cooper;  Ne- 
penthes sanguinea,  grand  plant,  £50,  Yeiton  &  Sons. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  DR.  R.  SCHOMBURGHK'S 

REPORT 

ON  THS  ADELAIDE  BOTANIC  OABDEN  AND  OOVEBNMBNT 

PLANTATIONS,  187S. 

It  becomes  more  evident  every  year  that  this  establishment 

S remotes  the  advancement  and  taste  for  horticulture  in  South 
.ustralia;  and  I  cannot  omit  repeating  again  in  this  year's 
report  the  great  advantage  which  this  State  horticultural  eetab- 
Ushment  ^ords  in  promoting  such  a  taste.  The  number  of 
persons  who  now  frequent  the  garden  for  instruction  or  stady, 
or  who  come  to  see  what  ihej  luive  not,  to  compare  and  get  the 
botanical  names  of  what  they  have,  and  so  derive  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledoe,  with  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  I  ma^  sajr,  a 
permanent  flower  snow  in  our  green  and  stove  houses,  are  in- 
creasing every  year.  The  numoer  of  our  amateur  florists  -is 
also  steadily  mcreasing,  which  is  proved  by  our  annual  flower 
shows,  where  the  number  of  fresh  exhibitors  is  observable. 
These  shows  testify  also  the  improvement  in  the  culture  of  the 
plants. 

Since  the  last  few  years  an  increasing  taste  for  floriculture  is 
also  visible  amongst  the  working  classes,  and  at  our  shows, 
under  the  class  of  cottagers,  we  notice  specimen  plants  which 
exhibit  the  care  and  judgment  spent  on  their  cultivation,  so  that 
even  nurserymen  may  take  a  lesson  from  them. 

Anoti^er  proof  that  horticulture  is  muck  appreciated  is  the 
many  tastenil  cottage  gardens  which  are  now  seen,  not  alone  in 
town,  but  in  ite  environs,  and  this  progress  is  only  since  a  few 
years  visible. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  catalogue  of  the  plants  cultivated 
in  the  garden,  1871,  in  which  6000  species  were  enumerated,  ex- 
clusive of  the  florists'  flowers,  1479  species  have  been  added  to 
the  collection,  comprising  most  eminently  valuable  and  rare 
plants,  not  alone  ef  an  ornamental,  but  commercial  and  medical 
value,  which  undoubtedly  wiU  benefit  this  colony  in  the  future. 

We  never  before  received  the  plants  in  such  good  condition 
from  abroad  as  during  the  last  year,  which  may  be  accounted 
for— theplanto  from  Europe  having  come  mostly  per  the  monthly 
maU  steamer.  The  quick  passage  of  these  vessels  secured  the 
safe  arrival  of  nearly  all  the  plants,  so  much  so  that,  in  some  of 
the  consignments,  only  four  or  six  of  the  plants  had  been  lost, 
and,  in  consignments  per  sailing  vessels,  only  so  many  plants 
were  alive. 

In  the  islands  of  Mauritius.  Jamaica,  and  the  Azores,  where 
the  forests  have  been  wantonly  cut  down,  so  that  some  parts 
of  those  islands  are  now  totally  denuded  of  trees,  the  results  are 
felt  most  alarmingly.  The  rain  has  become  less  every  year; 
springs  and  rivulets,  which  before  ran  uninterruptedly,  have 
ceasea  to  flow.  The  respective  Govemmente  of  those  islands, 
convinced  of  the  injury  done  to  the  country,  have  taken  Btei>s  to 
replant  the  forests;  in  Mauritius,  especiaUy,  the  replanting  has 
begun  in  full  earnest. 

H  in  tropical  countries  the  influence  of  foreste  on  the  climate 
is  so  apparent,  how  much  more  must  it  afleot  a  dry  dimato  like 
South  Australia? 
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Amongrt  the  important  introdneUon  of  seeds  which  may  be- 
oome  staple  artioles  stands  foremost,  the  Bsparto  Grass  (Ma- 
orochloa  tenaoissima,  Enth. :  (Stipa  tenacisaima,  Lin.)  a  native  of 
Spain,  Portngal,  Greece,  and  North  Africa.  It  has  gamed  daring 
the  last  few  years  a  great  mercantile  reputation  in  regard  to  its 
Taloable  fibre,  not  alone  for  the  mannfactnre  of  ropes  and  other 
articles,  bnt  as  contributing  also  an  excellent  material  for  the 
best  writing  paper,  withont  any  other  admiztnre,  and  thns,  from 
the  great  use  now  made  of  it  by  the  paper  makers,  it  has  become 
an  essential  article  of  import  into  England  and  other  countries, 
and  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  countries  producing  it.  The  im- 
port in  1871  into  England  alone  is  considered  about  140,000  tons, 
and  that  of  Esparto  Grass  ropes,  and  other  articles  manufactured 
from  it,  about  19,000  tons. 

Notwithstanding  this  large  importation  of  the  raw  material 
for  paper-making,  and  that  the  paper-makers  use  of  late  a  good 
manjr  other  substances  for  paper-making  not  used  before,  the 
scarcity  of  material  becomes  more  erident  eyenr  day,  and  the 
consequence  is  the  constant  rise  in  the  price  of  the  paper. 

The  value  of  dry  Esparto  Grass  is  about  £5io£5  lOf .  per  ton ; 
and  it  is  said  that,  under  favourable  ciroumstsAoes,  as  mndi  as 
from  6  to  8  tons  oim  be  obtained  from  an  aore.  It  gn^ws  on  the 
poorest  soil,  especially  limestone  or  sand ;  in  fact,  where  the  soil 
will  produce  no  other  vegetation  the  Esparto  Grass  will  grow. 
It  grows  even  in  the  sands  of  the  Sahara,  on  stony  hills,  and  on 
the  very  brink  of  the  coast. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Grass  will  thrive  with 
us,  and  that  the  many  thousands  of  acres  of  arid  land,  of  a  lime- 
stone or  sandy  nature,  we  possess  In  the  different  xwrte  of  the 
colony  scarcely  fit  for  pasture,  by  sowing  with  Esparto  Grass 
may  become  useful.  Considermg  the  sinularity  of  our  climate 
with  that  of  Spain,  and,  in  fact,  the  north  of  Africa.  I  am  sure 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  that  our  droughts  would  affect  its 
growth — and  how  its  introduction  would  benefit  South  Australia 
If  our  deserts  could  be  changed  into  productive  districts  I 

It  is  now  most  extensively  planted  in  the  south  of  France; 
and  it  is  said,  that  no  other  crop  will  pay  better,  so  much  the 
more  considering  that  it  will  grow  on  the  poorest  soils.  It  is 
propagated  by  seeds,  and  also  by  dividing  the  roots. 

The  celebrated  Bunch  Grass  of  British  Columbia  (Elymus 
condensatus,  Presl.),  of  which  I  received  last  year  a  few  seeds 
from  Mr.  Anderson-Henry,  of  Edinburgh,  and  raised  a  few 
plants,  seems  to  do  well  with  us.  The  merits  of  the  Bunch 
Grass,  both  as  an  early  forage,  and  abundantly  productive  Hay 
Grass,  have  secured  for  it  a  nighly  prominent  place  among  the 
cultivated  agricultural  plants  of  England. 

"In  cultivating  the  Bunch  Grass,  it  is  recommended  to  sow  it 
in  driUs  or  beds,  allowing  it  to  gisw  there  for  at  least  one  season, 
and  then  transplanting  it  to  well-cleaned  land  at  a  distance  of 
12  or  15  inches  apart.  The  seedlings  are  of  littie  growth,  and 
never  bear  seed  the  fiirst  season.  It  will  be  reouisite  throughout 
the  flftt  summer,  after  Ixansplanting  it,  to  xeep  it  free  from 
weeds,  but  afterwards  the  pluits  will  be  sufflcientiy  strong  to 
overpower  most  kinds  of  weeds,  and  they  will  seemingly  grow 
on  in  full  vigour  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and,  it  is  said,  will 
grow  in  goodsoils  6  to  8 feet  high." 

I  was  also  sucoessful  in  introducing  the  seed  of  another  plant, 
which  supnlies  the  material  of  a  not  unimportant  article — ^viz., 
American  orooms,  which  are  so  largely  imported,  and  for  which 
we  send  a  large  sum  of  money  away,  which  could  be  retained  in 
the  colony,  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  millet 
will  grow  iust  as  well  with  us  as  the  Sorghum  saccharatum 
doeSj  and  tne  skill  of  manufacturing  the  brooms  might  soon  be 
obtamed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Millet  will  grow  with  us,  especially 
in  the  hills,  and  southern  districts.  It  should  be  sown  in  the 
latter  end  of  August,  but  rather  thin,  so  that  the  plants  grow 
vigorous,  and  produce  a  greater  development  of  the  inflorescence, 
which  part  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  broom. 

This  industry  has  already  been  introduced  in  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales ;  and,  in  thelatter  colony,  especially  in  NewcasUe, 
the  brooms  are  la^ly  manufactured,  ana  already  exported  to 
South  Australia.  The  NewcasUe  brooms  are  an  imitation  of  the 
Amerioan,  but  do  not  look  so  good,  which  cannot  be  expected  in 
the  short  time  this  new  branon  of  industry  has  been  started. 

Another  plant  which  might  be  cultivated  with  profit,  and 
which  forms  at  present  a  not  unimportant  article  of  export  in 
Brazil  and  East  India,  is  the  Ground  or  Earth  Nut  (Araohis 
hypogea,  Lin.)  It  was  shown  the  first  time  at  the  A^oultural 
ana  Horticultural  Society's' Show  last  February,  grown  by  that 
indefatigable  colonist,  B.  Boss,  Esq.,  Highercombe. 

I  received  a  quantity  of  seed  last  year  from  New  Zealand,  and 
considering  the  lateness  of  the  season  when  planted,  it  has  done 
uncommomy  well.  The  seeds  are  not  alone  eaten  in  a  roasted 
state,  but  also  a  palatable  oil  is  made  from  them. 

The  plant  is  an  annual,  but  very  productive :  it  grows  well  in 
sandy  soil,  and  the  acre  produces  from  thirty  to  forty-five  bushels. 
I  am  able  to  distribute  some  of  the  seeds. 

The  true  Opium  Poppy  seed  (Papaver  somniferum,  Lin.),  can 
also  be  obtained  from  tiie  garden.    It  is  a  wonder  that  no  en- 


deavour is  made  to  manufacture  opium  here.  South  Australia, 
so  far  as  climate  and  soil  are  concerned,  offers  no  difficulty  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Poppy,  and  probably  we  could  produce  a 

good  sample  of  the  druff.  Mr.  G.  Francis  exhibited  at  one  of 
tie  February  shows,  not  lon^  ago,  a  sample  prepared  by  him, 
which  was  considered  as  fair  a  sample  as  could  be  derived 
from  the  first  experiment.  Consider  the  enormous  sum  which 
is  yearly  expended  in  opium— I  will  only  mention  Victoria, 
where,  according  to  the  custom  returns  in  1871,  opium  to  the 
amount  of  £94,461  was  introduced.  The  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture can  be  undertaken  l^  young  people ;  and,  as  the  return 
of  the  Poppy  culture,  whether  for  oil  or  opium,  is  within  a  few 
months,  this  renders  it  highly  desirable  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Poppy. 

Amongst  the  new  medical  plants  introduced  last  year,  stands 
foremost  the  famous  Mikania  Guaco  (Humb.  &BonpI.),  so  highly 
spoken  of  by  Baron  Humboldt  as  a  sure  cure  for  snake  bites 
from  tiie  most  poisonous  kinds.  During  my  travels  in  South 
America,  this  plant  was  spoken  of  everywhere  as  an  infallible 
remedy.  I  myself  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  its  effects, 
although  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  two  of  our  men  from 
snake  bites,  not  having  the  herb  with  us,  whioh  is  only  found 
growing  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

For  a  lon^  time  the  knowledge  of  the  antidotal  qualities  of  the 
guaco  remamed  a  great  mystery,  and  was  confined  to  a  few 
native  inhabitants  of  South  America.  However,  the  medical 
qualities  of  the  euaco  are  now  generally  known  in  all  countries 
where  it  is  found.  That  part  of  the  phmt  which  is  used  for  the 
snake-bite  is  the  sap  or  wa,  distilled  from  its  leaves.  The  fre- 
quent accidents  and  loss  of  life  occurring  from  snake  bites  in 
Australia,  especially  during  the  last  few  years,  induced  me  to  in- 
troduce this  valuable  plant. 

Notwithstanding  that  Professor  Halford's  method  (injecting 
ammonia  into  the  wound)  is  highly  spoken  of,  and  has,  indeed, 
already  saved  many  lives,  we  should  try  also  the  Mikania.  True, 
as  a  tropical  ^lant,  I  fear  it  is  not  easy  to  acclimatise  (at  least, 
out  of  doors)  in  South  Australia,  but  may  thrive  in  more  genial 

Earts  of  Australia— viz.,  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  I 
ave  the  imported  plant  propagated;  and,  when  the  young 
plants  are  strong  enough  I  will  send  some  to  Professor  Halford, 
m  Melbourne,  to  test  the  nature  of  the  plants. 

The  manufacture  of  scents  and  essences  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. If  we  consider  that  British  India  and  Europe  consume 
annually  about  150,000  gallons  of  handkerchief  perfume  alone, 
and  that  the  revenue  from  imported  perfumes  in  England  is 
estimated  at  about  i£50,000,  we  may  judge  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  material  used  for  perfumes.  Most  of  the  flowers 
which  provide  the  material  for  perfumes  grow  luxuriantiy  with 
us — ^viz.,  Jasmine,  Mignonette,  Verbena,  Bose,  Lavender, 
Acacia  Famesiana,  Heliotrope,  Rosemary,  Peppermint,  Violets, 
Oranges,  &c.  I  may  say  these  plants  thrive,  probably,  in  greater 
perfection  here  than  in  any  part  of  the  world.  No  doubt  South 
Australia  should  be  a  perfume-producing  country,  as  we  see  here 
flourishing  some  of  the  most  viauable  scent  planii. 

In  proof  of  the  value  of  perfumes  to  the  countries,  it  may  be 
stated  that  one  acre  of  Jasmine  will  produce  flowers  to  the  value 
of  £250  annually;  Bose  trees,  £76;  Grange  trees,  £50;  Violets, 
j£160 ;  Casse  trees  (Acacia  Famesiana),  £90 ;  Geranium  plants 
(Pelargonium  odoratissimum),  £200;  Lavender,  £S0,  &c, 

BELGIAN  HORTICULTURE.-N0.  4. 

M.  UNDBN'S  (GLONEB'S)  GHENT. 
Ik  the  "  Autobiography  of  a  Ck>mi8h  Bector  "  is  described  an 
Oxford  sermon  by  Dr.  Tathand.  The  doctor,  who  is  com- 
bating some  notions  of  German  theologists,  is  made  to  say 
that  "  if  I  had  my  will  jarman  theology,  and  jarman  philoso- 
phy, and  jarman  metaphysios,  should  all  be  buried  together  in 
the  depths  of  ih»  jarman  ocean."  Theitalios  are  the  author*8. 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  present  sabjeot  ?  Nothing ; 
only  it  instances  in  emphatic  luiguage  where  most  of  my 
Belgian  notes  have  gone,  and  here  is  the  promised  reason  why 
I  must  omit  many  names  and  details  of  what  might  have  been 
of  some  public  interest,  and  I  must  in  future  rely  almost  solely 
on  my  powers  of  memory  in  an  attempt  to  reproduce  some- 
thing which  presented  itself  last  September  during  a  six-days 
sojourn  on  Belgian  soil.  On  the  passage  home  the  good  ship 
"Leeds"  was  caught  in  the  first  brunt  of  the  equinootial 
gales,  whioh  raged  with  more  than  their  wonted  fury,  and 
forced  themselves  into  my  berth  and  mj  pockets,  and  recon- 
verted everything  in  the  way  of  paper  mto  its  nonnal  pulp. 
Much,  therefore,  that  was  intended  for  The  Joubnal  of  Hoa- 
TicuLTUBX  found  its  destiny  in  the  German  Ocean.  As  to  my- 
self and  hale  old  companion,  being  of  harder  material,  the 
greater  portion  of  us  arrived  safe  on  shore,  and  I  presented 
him  to  his  young  wife,  certainly  a  lesser,  and,  perhaps,  a  better 
man.  My  loss  was  mostly  pencil  and  paper ;  his,  on  his  own 
calculation,  averaged  2  lbs.  per  hour  of  hiiuBelf  during  the 
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tw«lT«  hmin  tliB  •tOTiu  loated ;  bnt  sren  than,  patting  th* 
jamig  wife  into  the  asale — u  the  trio  would  torce  s  qnarter  of 
s  ton  weight  to  td«k  the  b«un,  Rud  a  little  uom — the  low  ww 
of  not  mnoh  value,  and  he  wiihee  me  to  tell  the  world  that 
"  Watetloo  waa  worth  it  all." 

On  leaTing  the  eetabliihmeiit  ol  M.  londen,  BmudU,  I 
would  Kdriie  all  viuton  to  at^  over  the  wa;  and  inapeel  the 
Uoaie  Wiertz,  and  after  '^'"'""g  a  feaat  of  maoh  that  ia  rich 
and  rare  in  Natnre'a  works,  the;  may,  perhapa,  be  aatoniihed 
at  the  wonderfnl  euuDple«  o(  art  which  adom  itt  walla.  It  is 
onl;  two  minatea'  walk  from  M.  Linden'B,  and  is  free  to  all. 
Fot  eztraTagant  oonoeption  and  marrellona  eieoatian  many  ol 
the  apadmeoa  heie  have  anrely  do  paialleL  Ihii  extraoidinaTy 
coUaetion  spdled  me  foi  looking  at  pietom.  It  may  not, 
howenr,  have  (he  aame  eSeet  on  better  jndgea,  and  I  proeeed 
to  intpeet  what  I  am  a  little  more  oompetent  to  apeu  abont 
— rii.,  H.Ionden'a  Danei7io  the  Bne  anChanme,  Ghent,  in 
obaige  of  his  able  kinsman,  M.  Gloner. 

From  Bniuels  to  Ghent,  vi&  Aloat,  ia  not  more  than  an  hour 
and  half  by  train.  The  line  ia  bonnded  by  remarkably  trim 
fenoea,  and  the  oonntry  traTeraed  is  prindpall;  pastoM,  and 
ia  well,  perhaps  too  well,  wooded.  The  arable  portion  ol  land 
ia  dirided  Into  small  fields,  and  evidently  better  onltivated 
than  is  the  case  sonth  of  the  former  dtj.  The  grasa  land  ia 
devoted  to  beast-grazing,  the  oountr?  being  too  damp  for 
sheep,  of  whieh  we  saw  only  one  fiook  in  our  whole  toor. 
Theae  were  lean,  long-tailed,  foxy-looldng  speoimens,  reqniring 
two  looks  to  aatiafaetorily  detennine  whether  there  was  a  dog 
in  charge,  and  which  wu  the  dog.  Arriving  at  the  old  Flemish 
dt;  I  fonnd  It  very  nnlike  Bnuaela,  and  I  felt  at  onoe  that 
I  had  left  a  holiday  alty  of  pleaanre  and  reAohed  an  industrial 
MUtre. 

Obent  is  a  mixtnre  of  the  anotenl  andmodem.  The  itreeta 
an  wide,  the  aquares  apacioni,  and  the  bridgea  nomerons. 
From  ita  size,  and  tnmings  and  twistings  innTimerable,  a 
atranser  will  have  no  diffionltj  in  lodng  hinuslf,  and  withont 
a  gnide  may  wander  in  idiotic  bewilderment  to  find  what  he 
wuhei.  A  Toy  able,  and  withal  a  very  kind  gnide,  Mr.  Van 
Botltte,  Jan.,  oahered  me  into  the  portals  of  Linden's,  late 
M.  Ambroise  Veraohaflelt'Si  seat  of  bndness  JDBt  as  night  waa 
oreepicg  on,  and  instead  of  epending  a  day  I  could  cmly  give 
an  hoar  to  see  and  miss  seeing  the  profusion  of  tressnres  here 
located.  When  we  look  at  this,  in  conjonctioD  with  the  Broa- 
aela  ooUeotlon  of  plants,  we  have  no  longer  need  (o  wonder 
at  M.  Linden's  prominence  as  on  hocticoltarist,  or  to  be  for  a 
moment  aorprised  at  the  high  honoors  he  haa  won.  At  Bins- 
aels  would  seem  to  be  nureed-up  the  new-bom  gems,  and  the 
ever-arriving  importations,  while  at  Ohent  they  are  increased 
and  matured  to  the  magnificent  proportions  that  under  ekilled 
management  they  are  capable  of  assuming.  Not  many  estab- 
liahmenta,  and  especially  in  the  matUr  of  Falmi,  can  present 
anob  a  scene  of  tropical  Inxoriauoe  as  flourishes  in  the  very 
aome  of  health  and  beauty  as  is  here  seen  nndat  M.  Qloner's 
oare.  A  oolleotuia  of  Palms  in  exuberant  health,  and  of  the 
varied  conformations  pertaining  to  the  genns,  has  a  oharm 
of  its  own,  which  forces  itself  on  one's  attention,  extorting 
admiration  from  even  the  most  coauol  and  nnprofeaaioniJ 
visitor.  They  are  a  class  which  mnst  and  will  find  their  way 
into  every  stately  home  in  this  oouotry,  and  will  eventually 
adorn  the  boitdoiiB  of  English  towns  and  cities  in  the  some 
manner  aa  on  the  Continent.  Ferns  most  yield  to  them,  aa 
being  too  delicate  and  fra^e  for  olimatio  viciadtudea ;  and 
gay-flowering  plants,  by  their  transient  ohanna  and  frequent 
tuunitableneas  nnder  adverse  influencea  ol  inanScient  ugbt, 
inaeota,  and  the  duat  which  apartment!  of  orbau  locale  ever 
aSord.mnst  stand aaide and  make  room  loiafaw  easy,  elegant, 
interesting  Falnu. 

Palma  are  attractive  in  evsry  atage  of  growth.  If  proof  is 
wanted  of  the  infantile  elegance  of  sueh  thinga  as  Olaziova 
insignts,  VerschaSeltia  splendida  and  melanoobEetes,  and  the 
refined  graos  ol  Cocoa,  eapedally  C.  Waddeliano — these,  with 
others,  not  omitting  the  naeful  table  Palm  Thrinaz  elegans,  are 
hers,  in  the  aggr^ate,  represented  by — jea,  (hoosBuda,  and 
apeak  for  themaelrea.  II  ws  look  for  perfected  forma  we  find, 
beddea  fine  ipedmena  of  the  above,  Latoniaa  (with  Oibotiums 
20  feet  Bcroaa),  towering  Coryphaa,  Aieoas,  and  Steventonias, 
majettio  Zamiaa,  Ceroxylona,  and  Ghamieropa,  and  striking 
Jubteaa,  WelBaa,  and  Kentiss,  and  a  hundred  othera  worthy 
ol  note,  bnt  leea  indelibly  photographed  on  the  mflmory.  But 
■DlBoient  is  said  to  indicate  the  riches  in  this  order  of  plants 
at  H.  Linden's  celebrated  Ohent  establishment ;  and  yet  this 
is  only  one  place  amongst  others  having  extraordinary  collec- 


nPalms 
us  far  behind.    This  ia  their  speciality. 


they  lei 


Thia  place,  however, is  strong  inothergood  things.  Amcngit 
Aroids  we  find  the  distinct  and  beautiful  Phyllotsuium  Lul- 
deni  in  fine  form,  teUing  example*  ol  Diaffenbachia  latiioa- 
oulata,  and  another  new  and  good  plant,  Cormeria  pictnrttt. 
Drauenas  are  in  strong  force ;  gloriosa,  lateaoenl,  Gulf(^«, 
Ac,  showing  to  advantage  amongst  their  compeers.  MaranlM 
in  great  variety  are  growing  with  a  vigonr  oommon  to  Cib- 
bagea,  the  new  one,  hieroglyphica,  compelling  a  Ungniof 
gUnoe;  but  there  are  othera,  if  leaa  rare,  not  much  Imi 
beantLfnl. 

OotaidethehoaBeEtherewaslMa  tonote.  AsalaaaandCamil- 
liaa  were  in  good  force,  and  planted  or  plonged  in  a  bed  in  Uh 
open  ur  waa  a  One  stoek  of  the  Abyssinian  Banana,  UosaEDssts. 
A  pair  of  very  large  specimens  of  Phormiacn  tmiax  stand  lib 
sentinels  at  Ute  entrance,  bnt  ontside  ahow  ia  hrae,  as  in  cthv 
plaoea,  evidently  little  aimed  at.  The  plaoe  ia  an  enolotan  of 
glaas,  containing  abont  (hlrty-ilz  honsea  of  large  iHnwn^iM. 
and  everything  lt*ri<lfl  denotea  ikitfol  management.  Mr. 
Gloner's  courtesy  adds  to  tiie  pleaaure  of  ailiit,and  anin^si- 
tion  of  hia  eharge  eannot  bnt  be  enjoyable  to  any  wanlariiis 
hortieoltniiat. — J.  Wniant. 


A  CENTUBY  OP  OHCHIDS  FOE  AMATEDE 
aBOWEES.-No.  e. 


(Bot.  llig.l. 
ol  the  preaont  time.    Masdevallias  have  boen  freqaenU? J"' 
trodooed,  bat  seldom  reached  this  country  in  a  living  »»*•' 
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and  slurald  life  liffl  hvn  been  left  when  arriving,  the  life  was 
wways  stATTOd  ont  of  them  in  ft  few  short  weeks.  Many  times 
have  I  heard  that  plants  of  this  genus  were  diffloolt  to  rear ;  so 
would  anything  be,  so  should  we  be  uurselyes  if  we  were  com- 
P«ued  to  live  in  a  Turkish  bath  or  an  oven.  Binoe,  however, 
we  have  eome  to  understand  the  natural  podtions  and  sur- 
zonndingt  of  these  beautiful  unorohid-like  Orohlds  they  have 
povsd  themselves  both  quiek  and  free  in  growth  and  profuse 
in  flowering.  The  soil  we  have  reoommend^  suite  Maade- 
▼■UiMadmirably.  Keep  the  sphagnum  growing  around  them, 
and  never  allow  them  to  beoome  dry  summer  or  winter,  though 
during  the  winter  days  water  will  neoeesarily  have  to  be  used 
with  more  eaution. 

M.  YsnoHXiKA.— The  stem-like  peeudo-bulbs  of  this  speoiea 
attain  a  height  of  about  8  inehes,  bearing  a  thick,  fleshy,  dark- 
ejwenleaf.  The  soape  beam  a  large  sotituy  flower  of  a  peouliar 
shape,  measuring  about  6  inohee  across ;  the  three  sepals  are 
ovate  in  shape,  and  lengthened  out  into  tail-like  points,  but 
tibe  lip  and  petals  are  quite  small  and  hidden  by  the  sepals. 
The  prevailing  colour  is  vivid  orange  scarlet,  through  which 
runs  a  beautifnl  shade  of  yellow  and  purple,  reeemblmg  shot- 
silk.  It  blooms  both  early  in  summer  and  in  autumn,  and 
should  be  grown  by  all  lovers  of  Orchids.  Its  home  is  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  Peru. 

M.  LiHDJuiii. — Truly  this  is  a  gem  of  gems.  In  genual 
appearance  the  plant  resembles  the  previously-named  kind, 
and,  like  it,  the  flowers  are  solitazy,  and  the  dorsal  sepal  is 
ereot ;  the  colour  is  a  rich  violet  rose  or  brilliant  magenta, 
a  shade  which  is  so  rare  and  conspicuous  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  all  beholders.  This  spedes  does  not  produce 
such  large  flowers  as  the  other  kinds,  but  it  is  perhaps  moie 
chastely  beautiful  than  any.  Native  of  New  Grenada.— Ez- 
PEBTo  Cbkdz. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
Bb.  F.  Ajbnold  Lxss  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Blow  propose  to  form  a 
club  under  the  name  of  the  Boxaxicaii  Looalitt  Bioobd  Club, 
the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  eolleet  and  keep  a  record  of  the 
szaot  localities  of  all  the  rarer  British  plants,  with  the  dates  of 
the  latest  observance  of  each,  to  be  published  yearly  at  the  end 
of  each  season.  The  yearly  report,  containing  not  only  a  de- 
tailed list  of  the  localities,  but  also  a  geographical  summary  of 
each  year's  work,  is  to  be  published  and  distributed  only  to 
members  of  the  club,  and  to  certain  learned  societies ;  to  the 
former  a  subscription  of  59,  will  be  charged.  The  names  of 
botanists  desiring  to  become  members  are  to  be  forwarded  to 
Mr.  T.  B.  Blow,  Welwyn,  Hertfordshire.— (J^afure.) 

Thb  supporters  of  the  Wdcblbdon  Hobtioultubal  Axm 

GoTTAOB  Gabdbm  BocnTT  are  energetic  and  liberal.  There  are 
thirteen  special  prizes  offered  by  private  individuals,  and  they 
include  collections  of  plants ;  table-decoration  flowers ;  Pelar- 
goniums ;  Grasses  ;  buttonhole  bouquets ;  arrangement  of 
flowers;  cut  Boses,  Pansies,  Pinks,  and  Carnations,  and  lastly 
padded  since  the  schedule  was  printed)  "A  Silver  Medid 
for  thirty.four  blooms  of  cut  Boses,  distinct;  open  to  all 
comers.'' 

Mbssbs.  E.  G.  Hbndxbson  A  Sox,  of  Wellington  Boad 

Nursery,  have  published  a  coloured  plate  of  the  novelties  for 
the  flower  garden  they  intend  sending  out  this  season.  The 
subjects  figured  are  Sedum  acre  elegans,  Lobelia  Mazarine 
Gem,  Altemanthera  amoena  spectabilis,  Altemanthera  paro- 
nyohioides  major.  Cineraria  oeratophylla,  and  Golden  Fleece 
Thyme. 

Salz  or  Obohids.-- On  the  17th  ult.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens 

sold  by  atlotion  at  his  Booms,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  588 
lots  of  New  Grenada  and  East  Indian  Orchids,  Sto. ;  the  gross 
sum  reaU?ed  was  £888.  Among  the  lots  were  Masdei^Edlia  ele- 
phanticepe,  £6  12«.  6<i.  The  XJtricnlaria  montana  was  sold  in 
lots  of  siz  and  twelve,  they  realised  about  8f .  per  plant.  Mr. 
Stevens  had  another  auction  of  Orchids  on  the  24th,  but  these 
were  from  Burmah.  There  were  443  lots,  and  they  sold  for  £889. 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  £1S  and  £8;  Vanda  camlescens, 
£9 ;  were  among  the  prices  reidised. 


Gabdskihg  fob  Ladixs. — The  following  condensed  system 
of  gardening  is  recommended  by  a  contemporary  for  the  study 
of  ladies : — **  Make  your  bed  in  the  morning ;  sew  buttons  on 
your  husband's  shirt;  do  not  rake  any  grievances;  protect 
the  young  and  tender  branches  of  your  family ;  plant  a  smile 


of  good  temper  on  your  faee ;  carefully  root  out  all  angry  feel- 
ings, and  ezpect  a  good  crop  of  happiness." 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

ZITCHBN  OABDZN. 

Bmbbacb  every  opportimity  of  destroying  weeds  and  insects. 
Clear  away  old  Cabbage  and  Brooooli  stompe  as  soon  as  done 
with,  as  the^  only  harbour  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  gar- 
deners. It  IS  a  common  but  bad  practice  with  some  gardeners 
to  out  away  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong  shoots  of  Atparagua 
untiil  cnttmg  is  altogether  disoontinued^  it  is  weakening  the 
roots  unnecessarily,  and  therefore  should  not  be  persisted  in. 
As  the  weather  brings  BrocooU  forward,  some  of  it  should  be 
pulled  up  before  it  is  fully  grown  and  laid  in  a  cool  place,  so  as 
to  prolong  the  season.  "Wliere  the  soil  is  very  hard  between  the 
autnmn-phuited  OahhckgeSf  it  will  greatly  benefit  the  plants  to 
dig  between  them,  and  after  rain  they  should  be  again  earthed- 
up.  Dig  up  the  soil  surrounding  OauUflowen  with  a  fork,  and 
afterwards  fpve  them  a  good  soaldng  with  water,  which  must  be 
repeated  twice  a-week  during  dry  weather.  All  the  Celery  that 
ii  fresh  pricked*out  must  be  shaded  and  watered  until  it  get 
fcood  roothold.  If  it  is  required  ver^  early,  put  single  plants 
mto  some  small  pots,  and  set  them  m  a  name  until  they  get 
roothold,  when  they  may  be  fuUy  exposed  to  the  air,  but  must 
be  kept  well  watered,  or  the  plants  will  be  liable  to  ran  before 
they  attain  any  size.  Where  Oucu/mberi  are  grown  on  dung 
beds,  the  frame  will  want  raising  to  allow  the  plants  room  and  a 
suflicient  depth  of  soil.  Trenches  should  now  be  prepared  for 
hand-glasses ;  they  may  be  2^  feet  wide,  and  1  foot  below  the 
surface;  it  should  then  be  filled  with  prepared  dung,  leaves,  and 
short  grass  6  inches  above  the  surface ;  prepared  soil  should  be 
put  beneath  the  glasses,  and  the  rest  of  the  dung  ma^  be 
covered  with  the  soil  that  came  out  of  the  trenches.  Give  a 
few  of  the  earliest  Lettuce  plants  a  good  supply  of  water  to 
bring  them  forward.  Borne  of  the  Cos  may  be  tied-up  to  cause 
them  to  form  hearts.  Keep  a  steady  heat  of  from  55**  to  60^ 
where  there  are  productive  beds  of  Mtuhrooms;  continue  to 
form  fresh  ones  for  summer  and  autumn  use.  Sow  both  Long 
and  Turnip-rooted  Radishes ;  water  those  from  which  they  are 
drawn  for  use. 

FBUIT  OABDBN. 

Strawberries  ripening  their  fruit  may  be  placed  in  a  frame 
where  a  free  adxmssion  of  air  can  be  given.  Wall  trees  must 
now  be  attended  to,  as  their  welfare  depends  in  a  great  measure 
on  their  treatment  at  this  season.  As  soon  as  insects  make 
their  appearance  wash  the  trees  with  tobacco  water,  in  which 
mix  some  sulphur,  and  apply  it  while  the  latter  is  in  a  state 
of  suspension.  Head-down  young  wall  trees,  this  being  the 
best  season  for  the  purpose. 

rLOWBB  OABDEN. 

The  drying  winds  and  the  present  clear  weather  have  rendered 
it  necessary  te  supply  water   to  recently-transplanted  trees, 
shrubs,  vegetables,  and  also  seedling  crops  which  are  just  making 
their  appearance,  otherwise  they  had  better  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  a  dormant  state  until  we  have  rain,  as  continued  water- 
ing binds  the  surface  of  the  soil  into  a  hard  crust  impenetrable 
by  air,  and  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  germination  of  seeds ; 
this,  however,  may  in  some  degree  be  prevented  by  shading 
from  the  sun  or  covering  the  soil,  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation 
as  much  as  |K>8sible ;  frequent  waterings  are  not  then  necessary, 
and  the  soil  is  kept  in  an  open  porous  state,  which  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance.    When  tne  nighto  are  warm  seeds  and  herba- 
ceous plante  of  all  kinds  should  be  watered  in  the  evening,  so 
that  the  soil  may  gradually  imbibe  the  water ;  but  if  cold  nighte 
prevail,  the  early  part  of  the  morning  is  the  best  time  for  ite 
application.     Trees  and  shrubs  recently  transplanted  should 
be  watered  and  immediately  mulched  wiui  short  litter,  and  rare 
and  choice  kinds  should  be  shaded  and  occasionally  sprinkled 
overhead  with  water  in  the  morning.    Some  of  the  eany-sown 
annuals  will  now  require  thinning-out,  in  doing  which  remove 
but  five  or  six  of  the  strongest  plants,  and  those,  if  not  very 
strong,  may  have  the  terminal  leaf-bud  removed  to  make  them 
bushy.    Stir  the  ground  aroond  the  plants  deeply  with  the  hoe. 
Many  of  the  herbaceous  plants  will  now  reqmre  a  littie  train- 
ing, and  in  regulating  them  do  not  bundle  them  up  like  so 
many  peaaticks,  but  tie  the  branches  out  separately  as  you 
would  a  prise  Pelargonium.      Attend  to  young  growths  on 
climbers   oefore  they  get  crowded,  and  remove  any  strong 
branches  which  are  not  likely  to  produce  flowers.    Auriculas 
are  in  moat  situations  fully  expanded,  with  the  exception  of  the 
northern  counties,  where  they  are  somewhat  later.    In  order  to 
preserve  tiie  bloom  the  pots  must  be  removed  to  a  cool  place 
having  a  north  aspect,  and  should  be  placed  on  a  neat  stage, 
"  tier  above  tier ;"  covered  with  an  awning  of  oalico,  and  regu- 
larly watered,  they  will  retain  their  beauty  tor  at  least  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks.    The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  have  a  pre- 
judicial effect  on  the  colours,  causing  the  durk  or  body  colour  to 
start  or  diffuse  itself  over  the  margw.    Few  spring  flowers  are 
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BO  beaQtUal,  or  more  woriihy  of  the  trouble  reqniflita  to  iiuare 
their  perfection.  Tulips  are  rapidly  throwing  up  their  blooms. 
In  all  probability  we  shall  have  some  sharp  firosts.  The  slicks 
had  better  be  inserted  now  in  the  blooming  ^ots  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  not  only  to  support  some  varieties  that  have  a 
tendency  to  spindle  early,  but,  if  delayed  longer,  pushing  them 
down  is  apt  to  injure  the  roots.  Keep  the  pots  free  from  weeds. 
Dahlias  are  in  many  places  already  planted  out;  protect  with 

Sots  at  night.  Snails  will  sometimes  eat  through  the  stems ;  a 
ttle  chan  or  soot  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  will  obstruct 
them  in  their  ravages.  It  is  the  safest  plan  to  plant  in  the  first 
week  of  May.  Examine  Boses  to  see  that  the  worm  in  the 
bud  is  not  at  work,  and  dress  them,  if  necessary,  with  tobacco 
water  and  soapsuds  to  clear  them  of  the  aphis  or  green  fly. 
Many  of  the  strong-growing  hybrid  China  and  French  varieties 
will  be  the  better  of  naving  some  of  tiie  strong  growths  thinned- 
out;  indeed,  no  more  branches  should  be  left  upon  a  Boss  than 
can  be  properly  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  Bemove  the 
strongest  branches,  which  frequently  run  into  water  shoots ;  the 
middle-sized  ones  generally  produce  the  finest  floweis.  In 
sheltered  situations  some  plants  for  masses  may  be  planted,  such 
as  Lobelias,  Pentstemon  gentianoides.  Calceolarias,  Verbenas, 
&c.,  and  if  frost  should  occur  a  few  boughs  may  be  laid  over 
them  or  be  stuck  about  the  bedjWhich  will  now  afford  sufficient 
protection.    Becently-planted  Box  and  fresh-laid  turf  will  re- 

Suire  water  in  dry  weather.    Boll  and  mow  the  lawn,  and  roll 
tie  walks  when  somewhat  moist. 

OBEENHOUSE  AND  CONSSBVATOBY. 

The  variable  weather  of  April  (so  fully  evidenced  lately),  its 
fitful  gleams  of  sunshine  and  cold  seaxcning  winds,  render  the 
task  of  sustaining  an  equable  temperature  oftentimes  difficult. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  occupants  of  the  greenhouse 
have,  under  the  excitement  of  a  ^^eniaf  temperature,  developed 
their  tender  shoots ;  therefore,  direct  injury  would  ensue  from 
neglecting  the  precaution  of  regulating  air  and  sustaining  suit- 
able heat.  Plants  that  are  intended  to  be  turned  out  against 
walls  should  be  hardened  bjr  being  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  and  all 
woody  plants  may  be  placed  in  the  same  situation  if  convenient, 
where  they  may  remam  the  whole  summer,  and  they  will  not  be 
liable  to  the  evil  consequences  arising  from  placing  them  where 
they  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Give  air  freely  to  prevent 
the  plants  dniwing. 

STOVE. 

Many  of  the  plants  will  still  require  potting,  and  this  will  be 
the  case  more  or  less  throughout  the  summer.  Continue  to  pro- 
pagate from  choice  plants,  and  keep  all  free  from  insects  by  the 
means  so  frequently  alluded  to. 

PITS  AMD  FBAHES. 

Tuberoses  should  now  be  potted  if  not  done  before.  Pot-off 
rooted  cuttings  of  Dahlias,  and  harden  the  early-potted  ones ; 
divide  and  pot  the  old  roots.  The  plants  are,  of  course,  being 
removed  from  these  structures  to  temporary  protection  as  fast 
as  possible.  If  they  are  not  quite  clean  give  tnem  a  good  fumi- 
gatmg  before  they  are  taken  out.  Pot-off  all  recently-propagatod 
plants,  and  see  that  you  have  sufficient  stock  of  everything  to 
plant  your  beds  properly,  if  not,  put  in  some  more  cuttmgs 
without  delay,  which  will  do  adxmrably  to  fill  up  gaps  in  t£e 
summer.— W.  Eeame. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

The  wind  still  continues  to  blow  from  the  east,  and  the 
average  night  temperature  for  the  week  has  been  lower  than 
last  week.  On  Friday  morning  the  thermometer  registered  6*^ 
of  frost,  and  on  Saturday  4^.  The  ground  is  very  dry  on  the 
surface,  which  is  much  in  our  favour.  The  earliest  Potatoes 
under  the  shelter  of  an  east  wall  have  suffered  a  little.-  We 
threw  some  old  shading  material  over  a  portion  of  them,  and 
that  part  is  fully  as  jnuSb.  damaged  as  that  uncovered.  Indeed, 
we  never  have  done  much  good  with  any  makeshift  mode  of 
protecting.  Where  any  good  effect  is  to  be  produced,  the  pro- 
tecting material  must  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
not  touch  the  plants  when  it  is  on,  and  it  must  not  be  dragged 
over  them  when  putting  it  on  at  night  or  in  taking  it  off  inthe 
morning.  More  oamage  is  sometimes  done  to  zrait  trees  on 
walls  by  allowing  the  protecting  material  to  flap  against  the 
trees  than  if  they  had  not  been  protected  at  all.  Protection  is 
necessary  in  our  uncertain  climate,  but  it  is  best  done  by  placing 
some  stout  poles  in  a  leaning  position  against  the  waUatthe 
distance  of  12  feet  apart.  The  protecting  material  should  be 
bound  round  with  some  stout  webbing.  One  side  should  be 
nailed  to  the  wall  just  under  the  projecting  coping;  a  short 
length  of  tape  must  be  nailed  on  to  the  top  of  each  pole  to  tie  the 
material  to  when  it  is  rolled  up.  It  can  readily  be  let  down  at 
night  and  rolled  up  in  the  morning.  A  man  with  a  ladder  will 
do  all  the  walls  in  a  moderate-sized  garden  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  under  side  of  the  material  is  naUed  to  tiie  poles  with  a  tack 
or  wall  nail,  and  fastened  at  each  comer  to  the  wall,  so  that 
when  it  is  down  it  is  quite  tight. 


The  bedding  plants  in  turf  pits  have  not  suffered  m  the  Uaat ; 
they  had  been  previously  prepared  when  in  the  pits  by  having 
the  gbfls  lights  taken  quite  off  in  the  day.  The  shrubby  Calceo- 
laria in  trenches,  such  as  Celery  is  plantedout  in,  are  looking 
well;  they  have  no  protection  whatever,  but  the  plante  are 
never  coddled  in  any  way.  In  fine  weather  the  lights  axe  drawn 
down  every  morning  the  first  thing,  and  replaced  the  last  thing 
at  night,  throughout  tiie  winter  months. 

KTICHEM  OABDEN. 

Sticking  early  Pea*.— Last  week  we  wrote  aboTt  this.  They 
are  now  a  foot  high,  but  the  sparrows  will  not  let  them  ^one, 
and  have  seriously  damaged  our  prospects  of  a  crop,  oome 
white  threads  have  been  run  down  and  across  the  rows,  but  this 
will  not  deter  them  for  any  length  of  time.  We  must  now  get 
some  netting  and  throw  over  them.  The  rows  of  Lettuce  have 
been  covered  with  the  pea  protectors ;  to-day  one  of  thenk 
had  been  knocked  off,  the  sparrows'  quick  eveB  noticed  it  belare 
we  did,  and  very  littie  of  the  leaves  but  the  midribs  was  left. 
Our  garden  adjoins  tiie  faamiyard,  which  accounts  for  the  trouble 

we  have  with  them.  .  *.     . 

Little  has  been  done  in  the  kitchen  ffarden,  except  noeing 
between  the  crops  and  weeding  the  walks :  we  like  to  have 
every  weed  destroyed  early  in  the  season.  We  also  sowed  the 
third  crop  of  Peas,  sixteen  varieties,  but  so  many  are  sown 
chiefly  by  way  of  proving  the  new  ones.  We  think  very 
highly  of  many  of  them,  having  had  ample  opportunity  of  com- 
paring them  with  the  old  sorts  at  Chiswick  last  season.  Some 
of  the  very  latest  we  have  not  seen,  but  they  were  certificated 
by  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society ; 
and  we  have  sufficient  faith  in  that  body  to  believe  tiiat  they 
would  not  have  had  that  honour  passed  upon  them  if  they  were 
not  worthy  of  it ;  but  we  are  never  satisfied  unless  we  have 
them  proved  in  our  own  garden,  as  varieties  first-class  at  Chis- 
wick might  not  be  so  here,  our  soil  is  so  different. 

7L0WEB  OABDEN. 

Here  the  lawn  mower  is  kept  at  work,  and  all  the  edgings 
have  been  fresh  cut  with  the  turf-cutter  and  look  very  trim. 
The  lawn  is  always  cut  very  early  in  the  season,  as  when  the 
grass  is  left  to  grow  too  long  before  the  first  cutting,  the  lawn 
shows  the  effect  of  it  aU  through  the  season.  The  Hyacmths  in 
the  flower  beds  are  now  over,  but  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Polyanthus, 
and  Primroses  are  very  gay ;  the  latter  are  Buffering  from  the 
continued  drought,  and  have  been  twice  watered.  Boses  have 
been  looked  over  to  destroy  "  the  worm  i'  the  bud,"  we  go  to 
the  work  armed  with  a  pin  with  which  the  rascals  are  picked 
out.    We  also  sowed  Mignonette  and  Sweet  Peas. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

We  continue  to  fumigate  until  all  the  green  fly  are  destroyed. 
In  one  house  the  sta^  Pelargoniums  are  now  coming  into 
flower,  and  though  not  an  aphis  wa*  visible  on  them,  the  nouse 
was  thoroughly  smoked.  This  is  always  done  in  the  Pelar- 
gonium house  fust  before  the  plants  flower,  as  should  green  fly 
appear  afterwards  when  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom,  to  smoke 
we  house  then  would  cause  aU  the  petals  to  drop.  We  have 
also  been  looking  over  all  plants  in  the  stove  for  mealy  bug. 
During  the  winter  season  we  can  generally  keep  this  pest  pretty 
well  out  of  sisht,  but  with  the  increased  temperature  in  April 
they  have  niade  an  appearance  on  the  Stephanotis,  Ixoras^  and 
some  otiier  plants ;  they  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  a 
sponge,  soft  soap,  and  rain  water.  Training  climbers  has 
occupied  tiie  rest  of  the  time. 

FBX7IT  AKD  70BCIKO  HOUSES. 

Tying-down  the  shoots  of  Vines  in  late  houses ;  they  ave  now 
growing  vigorously  and  show  well  for  fruit  The  Melons  in  the 
early  house  are  setting  their  fruit;  the  shoots  trained  to  a 
trems  overhead  have  required  training  and  thinning-out.  We 
are  always  careful  with  the  Melons  to  have  as  many  female 
blossoms  expanding  at  the  same  time  as  it  is  intended  to  allow 
on  the  plants  for  a  crop,  as  should  one  or  two  fruit  be  set  two  or 
three  &ys  before  the  others  the  later-set  fruit  will  not  swell 
well.  Constant  attention  has  been  given  to  airing,  and  much 
caution  is  required  during  such  trying  weather  as  we  have  had. 
— J.  Douglas.  _^^_— 

TEADE  CATALOGUE  BECEIVED. 

B.  Bead,  85,  Begent  Circus.  Piccadilly,  London.^Oato2o^iM 
of  Qardon  Engines,  Pumps,  Syringes,  do. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
eorrespondents  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Oountry  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected' to  onjustifiable  troublo  and  ezpenae.  AU 
eommnnications  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  HortieuUure,  dc,  111, Fleet 
Street,  London,  E>0* 
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We  «1bo  request  that  eonespondento  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
seme  sheet  qaestions  relfttiDg  to  Gkurdening  and  thoee  on 
Poultry  end  Bee  snbjeots,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  oonTeniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  oommnnications.  Also  neyer  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  qaestions  at  once. 

K3. — ^llany  questions  most  remain  unanswered  untU  next 
week. 

BBssuHe  PBDOUMBi  (5.).~The  dark  it  xlehlj  tad  tht  pala  daUsataly 
eoloartd.    TI107  tra  snpnlor  to  many  of  (1m  namemu  nHditiM. 

PBAS  X4*BH  BT  BlUOS  AMD  SPAEBOWS  (BOTlMt).— ^o  IcMp  ftwi^  (heiliifn 
gpctakii  UflM  ov«r  ftlie  Imtm  and  loU ;  to  ttolndt  th*  ipaROwi  baTO  anaU- 
maalMd  galTaniMdlroa  natting  arohad  OTer  tba  xowa. 

Bona  HOT  THaiynre  {Eimnif  J'«m).~Wa  wUl  oMaIn  tha  isfanouitioii  jon 
nead,  Init  after  long  naglaot  wa  ara  not  aarprlaad  at  loma  failmaa.  Kha  fol* 
louring  axtraot  ia  from  a  lattar  writtan  by  a  lady  who  knows  bow  to  oalti^ata 
**  tha  Qnaan  of  Flowara  **— **  Boiaa,  aa  a  nila,  raqoire  mora  managamant  and 
tmdenrtarnting  than  are  oftan  ezarodaed  to  tnJn  tham  np  and  bring  forth  their 
beaatiaa  and  gifts  to  adTantaoa,  ]aat  Ilka  homan  nlants.  Bxpi^,  Ilka  tham 
(00,  they  will  aomatimea  thnra  and  be  loraiyr  and  gtra  forth  awaatnaaa  no^ 
vithatandlng  laek  of  qpeoial  eoltora." 

Oumvo  AnAMkQVM  (B,  ^  TT.).— Do  not  aat  tha  niall  ahoota  or  apma: 
aaithar  ant  tha  flna  ahoota  to  a  lata  period  of  tha  ssaaon.  Tha  atenu  and 
laayaa  of  this  year  have  to  elaborate  ana  store  up  materials  for  the  next  year's 
piodaeo.  This  is  so  easential  that  we  know  of  gardens  where  half  the  number 
of  beds  are  entirely  nnont  from  erery  alternate  year,  though  manured  as 
nanal.  Tha  produee  ia  strikingly  improred  in  aize  and  abondanoa  fay  this 
piaetiee. 

AuouBA  Aim  BRODO]>«n>Boii  Lbatkb  Bbowxbd  («7.  BooM).~The  leaTsa 
of  the  "  Variegated  Laoral "  (Aneuba  Japonioa),  and  thoaa  of  the  Rhodode» 
dnm  pontieam  ara  browned  \n  the  froeta  we  had  in  Tebraaiy.  Thay  will  fkll 
offt  bat  the  frssh  growth  will  be  healthy.  STetgreenahaYe  been  mnoh  injured 
by  the  frosts  of  Febroaxy,  the  shoots  baring  been  unripe  owing  to  the  wet  and 
cold  of  last  year. 

T&AKaFi.ANTDia  LATJBuarniuB  (I.  2^.,  SVi^iunoiftiA).— Noramber  ia  not  a 
bad  time  to  tranaplant  this,  but  we  jnvfer  Oetober,  and  showery  weather 
from  the  middle  of  Mardh  to  the  end  of  April.  LauxQatinns,  aa  also  many  of 
the  mora  tender  kinda  of  erecgreena  are  mnoh  injured  by  frost,  and  look 
vaiy  brown  and  dead;  thay  wiU,  howoTer,  reoorar  with  brighter  weather. 

HoBBB  Ohbjhwu'i  Bbbouno  (JPIara).— It  aboald  flower  in  tan  or  twihra 
yeaxa,  bat  mneh  dapenda  on  the  locaUty  and  treatment  of  the  tree.  It  ouj^ 
to  be  a  Ime  tree  in  fourteen  yeara,  and  wiU  no  doobt  flower  aoon.  We  have 
known  a  Harse  Gheatnut  be  twenty  years  old  before  it  flowered.  We  do  not 
know  what  ahrub  of  an  eretgreen  eharaoter  would  thriYe  in  your  swamp, 
except  Spmoe,  whioh  is  a  tise.  Hemlook  Spruce  would  also  thriTe  if  the 
nound  is  not  Tsiy  wet.  Comns  masoula,  0.  maa<tnla  Tarlegata,  0.  sangninea, 
vibumnm  Opnlus,  Deutsia  aeabta,  Sallx,  and  Alders  would  do ;  bat  th«y  are 
deeidoous.  The  weed  you  sent  us  is  an  Antenaaiia,  probably  A.  diolea.  Yoor 
lawn  ia  dry  and  poor.  There  la  no  remedy  but  to  grub  it  up  with  a  knife,  and 
to  pick  out  the  ereeping  sterna.  Tha  flower  we  cannot  name,  owing  to  ita 
having  reaehed  ua  dried  up. 

Plant  ttrdbb  Elm  Tbbb  ((7o</or<i).— Periwinkle  would  grow,  and  give  a 
green  leaf^  eoTeriog.  Tinea  minor  does  eren  better  than  V.  major.  Ivy 
■uoceeds  wdl  under  trees,  and  corers  the  ground  mora  quickly  than 
Periwinkles. 

AZALBA  REPOTTixa  (T.  H.  J3.).— Axalaas  wHI  thrive  if  In  repotting  you  do 
not  use  "  turf;'*  but  if  by  "  turf"  you  mean  peat,  then  we  can  only  say  it  is 
essential  fbr  Azalea  culture.  Sandy  peat  three  parts,  and  one  part  li^t 
flbtoas  loam,  with  on^sixth  of  silTer  sand  form  a  good  compost  lor  Axalsas. 
Tnxfy  light  loam,  and  a  f ouzth  of  old  dry  cowdung,  will  also  grow  them  weU. 

Watbbibo  Pbab  wxtr  Liquid  BfAKiTBs  (OM  Aftbaeriber,  A.  JP.).—- In  dry 
hot  weather  liquid  mannre  applied  to  Peas  is  deairable,  pouring  it  along  the 
sides  of  the  rows,  and  not  dlnwtly  on  the  rows  or  beae  of  tha  hanlma,  for  if 
atrong  it  destroys  the  crop.  It  should  be  weak,  and  applied  along  the  sides  of 
the  rows,  giving  a  good  soaking  once  or  twice  a-week  after  the  plants  are 
showing  for  flower. 

Pbab  Tbebb  Untbxtitful  (7.  G.).— The  past  season,  in  fact  the  last  two 
yean  have  been  very  unfaronrftble  for  the  ripening  of  the  wood  of  out-door 
fmit  trees;  they  have  run  much  to  wood.  Tour  treea  being  vigoroua  we  ahould 
root-prune  them  next  autumn;  the  eooner  it  ia  done  after  the  leavee  fall  tha 
better.  If  the  treee  an  only  moderately  vigorous,  it  is  likely  that  with  a  fine 
H^fnrriAir  and  propcrly  pinching  the  shoots  it  will  not  be  neoessazy  to  root- 
prune. 

PRCHiNa  Fio  Tbes  {Qwrden,iai\, — It  was  at  one  time  a  oommon  sving, 
*'  that  a  pruned  Fig  tree  never  bears."  It  would  not  if  the  young  wood  was 
ent  back  in  the  same  way  as  an  Apple  or  P«ar  tree  is  pruned.  All  thexnuning 
required  is  to  remove  superfluous  old  wood  In  the  autumn  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  If  yoor  tree  is  much  crowded  with  wood,  you  may  remove  aome  of 
it  now,  but  it  must  be  done  sparingly  at  this  time. 

Glucbbbs  fob  Abboub  (Idtm), — Clematiseeof  the  Jackmanni  type,  or  some 
of  the  lyUwWng  Rosea,  would  be  the  best  plants  to  oover  your  arbour.  We  grow 
a  Tsry  pretty  olimbing  Rose,  Pzincees  Louise. 

Bpbibo  FLOWER'S  UNDBB  Tbbbs  (Idem). — ^Thay  succeed  best  under  treee 
and  amongst  ahrubs.  Yoo  may  plant  the  different  varieties  of  the  oommon 
Prinuoee,  Anemone  nemorosa,  Scilla  non-soripta,  blue,  white,  and  flesh- 
coloured;  Lily  of  the  Yalleyi  Solomon's  Seal,  Snowdrops,  Hyacinths,  early 
Tulips,  aJod  the  different  species  of  Marcissus.  Mix  some  leaf  mould  or  road 
acnnpings  with  your  day  soil;  a  drawing  of  Ume  would  probably  do  it  good. 

Pbacb  Aphib  (6.  C).— Yours  seems  to  be  a  bad  case.  Dissolve  6  oxs.  of 
aoft  soap  and  half  a  pint  of  tobaeeo  liquor  in  two  gallons  of  water,  with  whieh 
waah  the  young  shoots.  When  the  kavee  are  much  euried  it  la  of  no  use 
iqpplying  the  waah  with  a  syringe.  The  young  aboots  should  be  taken  in  the 
hand,  and  the  liquid  a]n»Ued  with  a  aoft  brush,  drawing  it  upwards^  You 
might  winter-dress  the  treea  with  Gishurst  compound,  12ozs.  to  the  gallon  of 
water. 

T1HB8  Faxuko  {A  Four-yean*  SuUeriber).  —  Do  you  give  your  Tinea 
anough  water?  If  they  are  all  right  at  the  roots  the  ahoota  should  not  be  so 
■tinted.  We  have  aeen  similar  examplea  to  those  you  send,  and  have  had  a 
lev  In  oar  owngaidoa;  wa  attribatadit  totha  uulayuiinihkiMiBon  ol  laetyaat. 


Give  tha  Vinas  a  good  watering  at  tha  raota;  follow  in  othar  xaapaeta  tha  in* 

stmoUons  given  in  tha  mannals  you  have,  and  we  think  the  Vlnea  will  grow 
out  of  it.  Of  course  the  roots  of  the  Vines  were  uncoiled  and  laid  out  in  tha 
borders  when  planted ;  neglecting  to  do  this  is  sometimes  a  cause  of  failure. 

Bblt  PAN8IB8  (C.  £ffiMrf).— They  are  all  good  for  dumps,  especially  Bla- 
name  and  the  Claret. 

BonoAiHTiLLEA  sPECTABius  (GF.  G.)*— YouT  specimen  of  the  flowers  and 
their  coloured  bracts  is  vezy  good,  but  gardeoers  have  long  since  learned  bow 
to  make  it  flower.  That  was  not  the  oaae  when  the  "  Cottage  Oardeners' 
Dietkmaiy  **  was  fliat  published. 

Namb  or  Fbuit  {W.  Fiowle).^Ymu  Apple  ia  the  West  (hinstead  Pippin. 

Nambs  of  Plabts  {M.  P.).— The  flower  is  Orobanche  minor,  Smaller 
Broom-rape.  We  cannot  name  planta  from  leaves  only.  (W.  H,  TilUtt).^- 
Yon  did  not  numbar  your  apedmena,  ao  we  eonld  not  refer  to  tham.  (J.  Ayu^ 
bury  I.— We  cannot  name  varieties  nor  spedaa  from  their  laavea  only. 
( 7.  W.  H.).— Amrgdalua  nana,  or  dwarf  Almond.  It  is  a  native  of  Bunda,  and 
introduced  here  in  1083.  ( Jllrou^e).— Your  ahrub  is  Caraaus  Japonica  flore- 
l^eno,  or  Doubla-bloaaomed  Japanese  Oherzy.  It  came  to  this  country  from 
China  in  1810. 


POULTBT,  BEE,  ASD  JIQiEOS  OHSOHIOLE. 


REFORM  IN  POULTRY  EXHIBITIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  nnmerons  BnggeBtions  that  of  late  have 
appeared  in  the  oolnmns  of  the  Journal  as  to  improvements  in 
the  mana^ment  of  poultry  exhibitions,  allow  me  to  add  still 
another  practice  that  perluips  needs  revision  even  more  than 
anv  yet  noticed.  I  allnde  to  the  really  objectionable  featore  of 
holdmg  shows  withoat  any  protection  whatever  from  tmfavonr- 
able  weather,  either  as  regards  the  birds  ^emselves  or  the 
persons  called  npon  to  arbitrate.  Trae  it  is  that  such  shows 
are  mostly  held  in  summer,  when,  if  the  weather  prove  favour- 
able, there  is,  perhi^s,  bat  little  if  anything  of  which  to  com- 
plain; hat  can  any  person  predetermine  what  may  he  the 
weather  at  anv  fixed  date  in  this  trnly  variable  climate  ?  It  has 
vezy  freqaentiy  oooorred  that  nnexpeoted  thunderstorms  have 
taken  place,  drenching  to  the  skin  both  the  poultry  shown  and 
the  aroltrators  also,  who  may  have  heen  previously  chosen  to 
decide  on  the  respective  merits  of  tha  fowls  entered.  This  I 
know  that  soma  years  back  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  several 
weeks  consecutively  from  the  effects  of  such  a  thorough  soaking. 
Again,  Mr.  Teehay,  whose  experience  I  know  is  quite  in  acoora- 
ance  with  my  own,  was  laid  up  for  some  months  not  long  since 
owing  to  a  similar  wetting,  so  much  so  that,  to  use  that  gentle- 
man's  own  words,  "  he  scarcely  hoped  to  recover." 

Nor  are  thunderstorms  the  only  dangler  from  holding  shows 
entirely  open  to  the  sky,  thorough  continued  drizsling  rain  all 
day  long  is  perhaps  equally  injurious  in  its  consequences ;  and 
I  have  repeatedly  judged  with  parties  thus  situated,  when,  after 
as  we  thought  comnleting  our  duty,  w^  found,  to  our  utter 
astonishment,  that  tne  pencil  awards  in  our  judges'  books  were 
entirely  ohliterated  or  rendered  burely  distinguishable  by  the 
incessant  downpour.  Hundreds  of  valuable  show  birds  h&ve 
heen  irretrievably  ruined  from  this  cause  alone,  Uiough  some- 
times in  the  case  of  the  hardier  varieties  only  after  protracted 
suffering.  Nor  is  this  the  only  cause  for  fearing  injury.  Direct 
and  unimpeded  sunshine  durmg  the  height  of  summer  kills,  or 
at  least  irreparably  injures,  the  plumage  equally  with  constant 
rain.  Many  of  our  oldest  exhibitors  wm  call  to  mind  that  the 
extraordinuily  good  Buff  Cochin  cock  (the  best  bird  of  his  day, 
and  the  winner  of  so  manyprizes),  was  entirely  lost  to  his  owner, 
Mr.  Oueldard,  of  Aikriffi^  End,  near  Kendal,  owing  to  the  effects 
of  sunstroke  when  exhibited  at  Anerley  Show  in  1856.  His 
comb,  wattles,  and  throat  became  a  perfect  damson  colour,  and 
despite  of  all  remedial  measures,  "  he  died  off  by  inches,"  to  use 
the  words  of  the  experienced  pioultry-man  who  attended  him. 
Nor  was  he  the  only  one  by  many  tliat,  to  my  knowledge,  were 
killed  outright  by  the  excessive  heat  of  that  day. 

I  think  I  may  safely  suggest,  that  calm  deliberate  arbitrations 
cannot  fairly  be  expected  ttom  judges  thus  situated.  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  this  suggestion  of  having  in  all  cases  of  field 
shows,  tents  for  the  protection  of  poultey  and  visitors  will  be 
adopted,  for  I  know  more  than  half  a  dozen  committees  who 
state,  "  That  if  they  provided  tents  they  could  not  continue 
their  show,  fbr  the  adoitional  expense  would  bring  them  to  a 
dead  standstill."  Although  I  am  well  aware  I  am  treading 
on  tender  corns,  I  cannot  hut  say,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
Sooner  this  takes  place  the  better.  Few  but  such  parties  as 
rear  or  purchase  prize  poultry  know  their  actual  value,  or  the 
poeitive  difficulty  of  replacing  them  when  thus  injured;  the 
only  consolation,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  usually  offered  to  the 
annoyed  owners  by  the  secretaries  of  these  shows  when  troubles 
have  ensued  is,  '*  I  assure  you  the  committee  are  very  sorry ;  it 
was  their  misfortune,  not  fault  (?) ;  your  birds  were  treated  the 
same  as  the  others." 

A  certain  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  exhibitors  themselves 
if  they  will  avail  themselves  of  it— viz.,  never  to  exhibit  at  all 
where  the  poultry  is  shown  entirely  without  shelter,  and  as  in- 
variably, wnere  doubt  exists,  to  inquire  by  letter  whether  tents 
wXL  be  pnmded,  and  if  not  aisbliiw  at  once  ezhibitiog.  Perhaps 
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now  (he  ball  is  fairly  set  rolling,  some  of  our  poTiltry  friends 
may  be  induced  to  give  ns,  in  print,  their  views  and  experiences 
on  this  reidly  important  subject. 

Your  talented  correspondent,  "  Shbopshirb  Bectob,"  gives  a 
very  cogent  hint  to  the  judges  as  to  the  necessity  of  following 
the  popular  feature  of  the  day,  "  by  striking  and  l^vin^  in  the 
lurch  such  committees,"  as  by  negligence  and  delay  abridge  the 
time  aj^pointed  for  jua^;inff.  No  doubt  the  effect  would  oe  as 
conclusive  as  it  is  merited,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  this  short- 
coming is  far  less  frequent  of  late  than  heretofore.  Another 
good  cause  for  "  a  strike  "  among  poultry  judges,  however^  arises 
from  the  fact  of  non-payment  of  absolute  out-paid  travelling  ex- 
penses, even  where  the  services  were  as  gratuitously  as  willmgly 
rendered,  under  the  specious  excuse  their  funds  were  entirely 
exhausted,  or  the  secretarv  had  "  bolted,"  and  such-like  apo- 
logies for  not  paying  what  honour  and  justice  alike  demanded. 
Several  cases  of  pounds  expended  in  such  journeys  I  can  easily 
recall  to  mind,  as  can  abK>  one  of  my  general  colleagues.  We 
know  the  County  Court  is  mdst  likely  a  sufficient  cure,  though 
another  was  hinted  to  me  lately  by  an  experienced  hand,  when 
he  said,  "  I  never  will  go  away  now  till  they  give  me  my  money, 
but  dodge  about  until  tney  pay  me."  It  is  at  best  an  unpleasant 
way  of  reinstatement  of  out-of-pocket  railway  expenses,  and  cer- 
tai^ly  suggests  "  a  strike." — ^Edwabd  Hewitt. 


EXHIBITORS  AT  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

So  much  has  been  written  of  late  about  the  discouragement 
given  to  ■  amateurs  at  our  shows,  that  previous  to  reading  a 
grumble  in  your  issue  of  the  10th  ult.  signed  "  Pickwiok,"  I  had 
almost  begun  to  think  that  there  was  something  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  shows  that  demanded  alteration,  but  the  run  of 
thought  which,  though  mostly  skilfully  concealed  in  the  context, 
can  so  easily  be  read  Between  the  lines  of  man^  of  the  grumblers' 
letters  was  openly  avowed  by  *'  Pickwick,"  with  afraxumess  that 
does  >^'Tn  oredit.  The  grievance  of  which  he  so  bitterly  com- 
plains is  simply  this,  if  a  man's  means  will  admit  only  second  or 
third-class  birds  into  his  loft,  the  prize  lists  ought  to  be  so 
arranged  that  with  them  he  may  secure  first  prizes. 

Mr.  A.  is  a  man  with  ample  means  for  fancies  and  indulgencies ; 
he  decides  to  keep  birds,  say  Carriers ;  he  knows  the  value  of  the 
old  sayinff,  that  "like  begets  like,"  and  therefore  determines  to 
lay  a  good  foundation  to  his  loft  by  commencing  with  birds  of 
unquestionable  reputation.  Innumerable  ways  are  open  to  such 
a  man,  so  armed,  to  secure  his  ends :  without  trusting  too  much 
to  the  human  nature  of  either  dealer  or  breeder  he  resorts  to 
the  leading  shows  and  claims  the  best  birds,  or  he  goes  to  the 
lofts  of  renowned  breeders  and  buys  there.  To  such  an  oxie,  with 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  breeding  and  general  habits  and 
requirements  of  the  birds,  success  in  some  degree  is  certain, 
and  if  he  be  inclined  to  exhibit  he  will  not  be  frightened  from  so 
doing,  because  a  dealer's  bird  may  be  in  the  next  competing  pen 
to  his,  in  fact,  the  dealer  can  oniv  beat  with  birds  bought  from 
his  or  similar  lofts,  and  we  cannot  sell  the  pie  and  eat  it  too. 

Mr.  B.  is  a  poor  man  with  an  available  sum  of  cash  not  ex- 
ceeding J£10,  he  catches  the  '*  Pigeon  fever,''  and  though  without 
any  practical  experience  decides  to  invest  his  capital  in  "  the 
iaxicj"  with  what  results  everyone  who  has  bought  good  birds 
must  know.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  £10  will  oe  insufficient 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  good  loft,  but  the  process  of  expansion 
from  such  a  beginning  would  require  too  much  patience  for 
nine-tenths  of  our  amateurs.  They  want  a  shorter  cut,  flounder- 
ing in  which  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  find  themselves  in 
the  hopelsss  position  of  "  Pickwick."  Acting  upon  the  idea  of 
getting  as  much  for  money  as  possible,  cheered  with  the  hope 
of  suddenly  becoming  "  wholesale  prizetakers,"  they  buy  with 
the  said  £10  several  pairs  of  different  varieties,  alwa^  carefully 
extracting  from  the  seller  the  remark  that  they  are  either  **  prize 
birds  or  prize  bred,"  fortified  with  which  assurance  they  rush 
to  enter  tneir  birds  at  the  next  show.  The  disastrous  effects  of 
this  investment  prompts  them  to  find  solace  in  attacking  not 
only  the  show  committee  but  the  most  successful  exhibitors. 

Now,  I  ask,  have  such  persons  any  real  grievance  ?  Are  not 
the  majority  of  the  grumblers  such-like  fanciers  ?  They  build 
upon  the  sand,  but  blame  others  for  the  collapse,  it  is,  in  short, 
inexperience  and  want  of  capital  complaining  tnat  experience 
and  capital  beat  them. 

To  remedy  this  "  Pickwick,"  "  Miles,"  and  Co.,  propose  tb 
banish  the  results  of  experience  and  capital  from  our  shows, 
which  would  be  simply  carrying  out  the  ironical  suggestion  of 
"  Sapibntissimus  " — ^viz.,  that  our  shows  be  conducted  upon  the 
donkey-racing  svstem,  by  awarding  the  prizes  to  the  worst  birds. 
It  may,  and  undoubtedly  freauentlydoes,  seem  hard  to  such-like 
amateurs  that  they  should  buy  so  many  prize  birds,  and  yet 
never  succeed  in  netting  anything  bettor  than  "commenda- 
tions "  with  which  to  furnish  the  loft,  but  there  are  two  ways  to 
reverse  such  a  hardship,  the  first  is  the  one  with  which  "  P.,  M., 
and  Co."  try  to  accomplish  the  reformation — ^viz.,  to  induce 
show  eommittees  to  adopt  a  set  of  rules,  that  will  necessarily  ex- 
clude flrst-cUuM  birds.  "  Milks  "  argues  that  such  birds  ought  to 


be  found  at  shows  where  the  prices  are  limited  to  £10,  but  that 
argument  is  quickly  disposea  of  by  the  well-known  fact  that 
they  won't  be  there^  as  proved  at  Dublin ;  and  is  it  desirable  they 
should  ?  If  the  pnoes  of  rare  specimens  which  cost  the  breeder 
so  much  patience  and  perseverance  are  to  be  "  levelled  down  " 
to  those  of  birds  that  can  be  bred  in  grosses  bv  the  greatest 
novice,  will  not  one  great  soad  to  perseverance  be  witbdrawn 
from  the  breeder?  and  will  not  the  quality  deteriorate?  Re- 
markable birds  cannot  be  bred  every  year,  even  by  those  who 
can  afford  to  recruit  their  breeding  studs  in  the  expensive  way 
Capt.  Heaton  has  done  his  this  season.  Can  it  then  be  expected 
tihat  that  which  cost  so  much  will  be  freely  offered  at  our  showi 
for  so  small  a  sum  ?  and  if  not,  will  not  the  primary  object  d 
shows  be  annulled  by  excluding  them  ? 

But  supposing  this  novel  metnod  of  "  levelling  down  "  become 
an  accomplished  fact,  will  "Pickwick,"  "Milbs,"  and  Oo'i., 
grievance  vanish  into  thin  air  ?  If  all  amateurs  could  afford  to 
give  £10  for  a  bird,  all  could  not  have  a  Palace  or  Birmingbam 
cup  bird^  and  those  that  had  would  avail  themselves  at  the  re- 
duced risks  to  extend  their  operations  as  "  wholesale  prlM- 
takers,"  and  still  there  would  remain  as  now  those  who  never 

fet  beyond  a  commendation  to  complain  that  those  who  have 
ettor  birds  receive  the  prizes.  This  remedy,  then.  I  igrse 
is  undesirable,  though  it  would  undoubtedly  accomplish  the  end 
for  which  so  many  wiite  in  your  Journal.  The  second  one  to 
which  I  refer  rests  with  the  amateur  himself ;  it  is  this,  insteed 
of  tmng  to  "  level  down  "  other  lofts  to  "  level  up  "  his  own. 
Am  I  far  wrong  in  my  conjecture,  that  most  of  the  wonld-be  re- 
formers who  have  written  so  much  of  late  on  this  subject  sre 
dabblers  in  many  kinds  instead  of  excelling  in  one  ?  and  is  not 
this  the  root  of  half  the  failures  ?  I  am  surroTinded  with  faneien 
of  tMs  sUunp,  and  I  find  them  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of 
disgust  at  the  fancy.  I  say.  But  why  don't  you  keep  one  good 
pair  instead  of  so  many  inferior  ?  The  idea  is  at  once  aooeptable, 
out  they  say  the  price  of  good  birds  prevente  them  cazrying  it 
out,  but  look  in  their  lofts,  you  see  ten  pairs,  the  average  cost 
Of  which  is  90s.  a  pair,  total  £16,  with  which  they  might  havt 
secured  the  foundation  of  a  loft  that  in  a  yettr  or  two  wonldpxo- 
duce  f eehngs  the  opposite  of  disgust. — ^William  Mdibon,  8t,  IvOf 
Hunts,  

BBAHMAS. 

As  several  have  eiven  you  their  opinion  of  Brahmas,  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  tbinJc  of  them  and  how  I  like  them  after  sevenl 
years'  acquaintance.  The  Light  variety,  which  I  have  onl^  kept* 
are  undoubtedly  taking  in  appearance,  especially  so.  if  judged 
from  most  specimens  seen  at  snows ;  but  ine  pure  white  ooloor 
soon  turns  to  yellow  if  exposed  to  the  sun,  particularly  in  the 
cocks,  and  boui  they  and  the  hens  soon  look  dirty  if  not  sera- 
pulously  attended  to.  As  to  their  useful  qualities  I  have  found 
them  fair  layers  of  smallish  e^gs,  with  rather  too  frequent  a 
tendency  to  sit.  Per  rearing  chickens  I  find  them  docile  enongfa 
but  dreadfully  clumsy,  and  although  I  have  set  dozens  of  them 
I  have  never  yet  got  them  over  the  twenty-one  days  without  a 
smash  among  the  eg^ ;  this  same  clumsiness  "''"tr^t^'  <very  mneh 
against  them  when  m  charge  of  a  brood,  aa  if  «t  all  flurried  they 
are  pretty  sure  to  tread  down  some  one  of  their  young  charge. 
Api^  from  this  awkwardness  the]r  are  well  enough  to  rear 
chickens  if  size  is  not  required,  but  if  it  should  be,  it  is  useless 
to  try  and  obtain  it  with  them  as  they  invariably  desert  their 
chickens  when  the  mother's  warmth  is  moat  required.  A  Brahma 
chicken  on  tiie  table  is  voriteblv  all  legs ;  it  certainly  may  be 
improved  by  the  Dorking  cross,  but  after  sJl  it  is  but  a  bad  sub- 
stitute for  the  Dorldng  pure.  Brahmas  will  do  in  a  small  spaoe, 
and  this  is  their  great  point,  but  if  the  birds  can  have  their 
liberty  they  cannot  compare  to  the  Dark  Coloured  Dorkings; 
the  latter  lay  an  equal  number  of  eggs  of  large  size,  cannot  be 
beaten  as  mothers,  and  are  unequallea  on  the  table.  What  more 
can  you  desire  or  expect  ?— Miles. 


BLACK  COCHINS. 

Tbs  Committee  of  the  Great  London  Show  have  promised  to 
give  a  second  and  third  prize  and  a  class  to  themselves  if  a  three* 
guinea  cup  be  offered.  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  subscriptions 
to  further  the  same,  which  will  be  duly  acknowledged.— F.  C 
Habsabd,  Sh^emeaa, 

1  quite  endorse  Col.  F.  C.  Hassard's  opinion  respecting  Blade 
Cochins.  I  have  myself  been  a  breeder  of  this  splendid  "J*^^ 
for  the  last  seven  years,  and  admire  them  not  only  for  toe 
beauty  of  their  plumage  but  also  for  their  good  properties  as 
layers  and  mothers.  They  do  better  in  a  small  place  than  any 
otner  variety  I  ever  kept,  and  do  not  show  dirt  in  London  as  au 
other  lighter-coloured  sorts  do.  I  shall  be  the  first  to  offer  my 
guinea  towards  a  prize  at  the  next  Great  London  Shov  and  i 
am  convinced  that  some  excellent  specimens  will  be  brongw 
forward.  They  certainly  do  not  stand  the  least  chance  «fll>^ 
'WhiteforPartridge,a]id  therefore  I  iMver  show  mine*  l'^^ 
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no  idea  of  what  Col.  Hassard  poflBessea,  but  beg  to  say  that  I  can 
■how  foar  cocks  and  two  hens  now,  the  pick  of  my  stock,  which 
is  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  the  breed,  that 
would  be  admired  oy  all  amateurs  of  that  breed.  I  haye  also 
corresponded  with  several  other  breeders,  and  feel  sure  Uiat  we 
shall  be  able  to  obtain  a  subscription  large  enough  to  offer  three 
prizes,  and  perhaps  a  cup  and  two  prizes  should  the  Crystal 
Palace  Poultry  Committee  be  agreeable  to  let  us  bring  forward 
our  despised  peta.— A.  A.  Vakdeb  Mexbsch,  lioae  Villa,  Morton 
Road,  Tooting,  8,W. 


ADOPTED  CHICKENS. 

The  foUowing  "  experience  "  may  possibly  interest  some  of 
your  readers.  I  had  the  other  day  two  fine  youn^  Brahma- 
Dorking  hens  confined  in  rips — No.  1  with  eight  chickens  five 
weeks  old,  and  No.  2  with  ten  about  four  weeks  old.  They  both 
commenced  laying  within  three  weeks  of  hatching,  but  at  first 
continued  to  treat  their  chickens  pretty  well.  They  were  both, 
however,  becoming  restless,  and  at  the  time  I  speak  of  No.  1  was 
allowed  to  join  the  other  fowls,  still  keeping  her  eight  chickens 
with  her.  Naturally  the  charms  of  society  soon  led  her  to 
neglect  them,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  my  gardener 
summoned  me  to  witness  a  curious  spectacle.  She  had  very 
considerately  given  these  chickens  an  extra  meal  in  a  6ow  house 
devoted  to  sitting  purj^oses,  (md,  after  doing  justice  to  this,  they 
were  ail  found  clustermg  round  an  old  Brahma  hen  whicn  had 
been  set  about  a  week.  She  seemed  quite  delighted  with  her 
precocious  offspring,  and  clucked  to  them  as  if  she  had  hatched 
them  herself.  Whether  she  or  they  made  the  first  advances,  of 
course  we  cannot  telL 

This  hint  was  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  away,  so  I  speedily 
transferred  her  eg^s  to  another  hen,  and  installed  her  in  the 
evening  in  No.  2*8  rip  with  eighteen  chickens.  The  two  broods  I 
should  have  said  had  long  been  playfellows.  They  are  all  as 
happy  as  possible,  and  I  probably  owe  their  preservation  during 
the  last  few  cold  nights  to  this  good  old  hen's  fostering  care. — 
£.  S.  B. 


FOWLS  IN  THE  AZORES. 

The  climate  is  mild,  the  coldest  nights  in  winter  seldom  as 
low  as  40°t  and  the  summer  temperature  seldom  over  80°  in  the 
shade  on  the  hottest  days.  Fowls  seem  to  lay  all  the  year  roxmd, 
and  there  are  always  young  chickens  running  about.  Fowls 
there  are  worth  about  lOd,  each,  and  eggs  are  three  for  a  penny. 
— Bauajlho. 


[M.  FouQux  continues,  in  the  current  number  of  the  Betme  des 
Deux  Monde»y  his  series  of  papers  on  the  Azores,  giving  in 
this  chapter  some  account  of  the  products  of  cultivation  in  the 
islands,  and  of  the  various  organic  forms  to  be  met  with.  It  is 
mentioned,  that  while  in  1840  the  number  of  cases  of  oranges 
exported  to  England  from  San  Miguel  was  only  60,000  to  80,000, 
in  1860  it  had  risen  to  175,000,  and  last  year  it  was  .ibout  600,000. 
A  great  pest  in  agriculture  in  these  islands  is  the  innumerable 
multitude  of  granivorous  birds,  and  vigorous  means  of  defence 
have  to  be  adopted.  The  writer,  in  treating  of  the  animal  and 
plant  species  of  the  Azores,  rejects  the  theories  founded  on  pro- 
pagation of  species  from  a  distance,  and  inclines  to  the  idea  of 
local  oii^.—^E'n^lish  Mechanic,'] 


WASHING  A  FOWL  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

Kfteb.  my  old  birds  got  used  to  it,  I  found  I  had  hardly  ever 
to  use  the  straps  at  all,  but  when  put  on  the  saddle  they  would 
keep  quiet  of  themselves.  Finding  such  ease  and  comfort  in 
the  plan,  I  took  to  giving  my  best  birds  a  daily  washing  of  face, 
head,  and  feet ;  and  they  became  so  tame  and  used  to  it  that 
they  would  allow  me  to  pick  them  up  in  the  yard  at  any  time 
except  when  feeding.  One  old  cock  in  particmajr — ^a  great  pet 
of  mine — which  had  been  used  to  the  saddle  for  two  or  three 
years,  on  my  projecting  it  for  use  from  the  old  dresser  in  my 
stable,  used  to  jump  on  the  dresser  top,  ai^  give  a  lusty  crow 
and  fiap  of  the  wings,  as  much  ss  to  say,  "  Now  for  a  good  wash." 
He  would  then  eye  me  inquiringly,  which  I  took  to  mean,  '^  Are 
yon  going  to  put  me  on  ?  "  and  u  I  still  hesitated  would  step  on 
to  the  saddle  and  then  wait  a  few  minutes  in  a  sort  of  forlorn 
mood,  till  at  length  he  brightened  up,  and  called  to  me  just  as 
if  to  his  hens,  at  the  same  time  making  sham  pecks  at  the  pad, 
as  if  thereon  lay  a  most  delicious  morsel  if  I  would  but  come 
and  see.  I  waited  one  day  to  see  how  he  would  conclude  the 
ceremony  without  a  wash.  After  various  marchings  up  and 
down  the  old  dresser,  off  and  on  to  the  saddle,  calling,  crowing, 
&c.,  it  terminated  in  his  attempt  to  mount  or  rather  descend  to 
the  saddle  without  assistance.  The  attempt  I  must  say  was  a 
very  sorry  affair,  for  after  trying  first  to  put  down  one  leg  and 
then  the  other  for  a  score  of  times,  he  made  an  indescribable 


attempt  to  slip  down  both  at  once,  which  brought  him  quickly 
to  the  fioor.  He  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  looking  round 
.wrathfully  indignant ;  when  his  eye  caught  the  saddle  and  he 
flew  at  it  as  if  at  another  cock,  with  his  spurs  in  the  air.  Being 
too  high  he  did  not  reach  his  aim,  but  found  himself  on  his  tau 
again;  when  he  rose  in  a  rather  stately  but  subdued  style,  and. 
slunk  off  the  scene,  looking  thoroughly  disgusted  with  me,  the 
saddle,  and  himself.  —  (From  Weight's  Illustrated  Book  of 
Foultnj  for  May.) 


WALSALL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

No  one  could  be  otherwise  than  pleased  with  the  excellence 
of  the  general  arrangements  of  the  Walsall  Show.  The  Com- 
mittee are  evidently  well  disposed  to  work  with  a  will,  and  what 
is  of  equal  importance — unanimously.  The  consequence  was, 
every  arrangement  was  completed  so  promptly  as  to  give  the 
Judges  the  whole  of  the  time  origin^y  allottea  for  maling  the 
awards.  It  proved,  we  are  glad  to  say,  quite  a  success,  the  new 
Agricultural  Hall  being  well  suited  to  exhibit  the  poultry  and 
Pigeons  to  great  advantage.  Many  of  the  exhibitors  hailed  from 
very  distant  parts  of  the  Kinffdom,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  find 
that  not  a  few  of  them  attended  in  person  on  the  day  of  opening. 
We  need  scarcely  add  the  attention  paid  alike  to  poultry,  Pigeons, 
and  Rabbits  was  unexceptionable.  Few  individuals  anticipated 
so  good  an  entry  precisely  in  the  breeding  season,  and  that  may 

gossibly  be  assigned  as  one  reason  why  tne  entries  reached  five 
undred  pens.    The  premiums  offered  were  good,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  money  prizes  eleven  silver  cups  were  awarded. 

The  Dorking  cock  class  was  good,  the  principal  winner  being 
sent  from  out  of  Hampshire.    The  hens  of  this  breed,  however, 
constituted  a  still  better  class,  and  the  hen  exhibited  by  Mr. 
H.  Lingwood  proved,  consequently,  the  cup-winner.    In  Buff 
Cochitis  Mr.  S.  II.  Harris,  of  St.  Day,  Cornwall,  took  the  cup  with 
a  very  well-shown  good-coloured  young  cock  sent  in  capital  con- 
dition, but  which,  u  a  littie  more  heavy  in  the  feather,  would  be 
improved.    The  first  in  hens  of  this  variety  was  taken  by  Mr.  H. 
Tomlinson  with  a  superior-coloured  bird,  shown  in  very  excel- 
lent condition,  but  which  certainly  was  not  equal  in  size  and 
contour  to  some  previously  shown  by  that  exhibitor.    Messrs. 
Aspden  of  Church,  and  Stephens  of  WaJsaU,  had  entered  especi- 
ally good  Partridge-feathered  Cochins,  the  hen  shown  by  the 
latter  gentieman  being  a  remarkably  pure-feathered  one.    In 
White  Cochins,  as  nught  be  expected,  Mr.  Woodgate,  of  Tunbridg* 
Wells,  had  all  the  best  of  the  battie  to  himself,  though  some 
reaUy  good  birds  also  competed  from  other  yards.    We  cannot 
say  much  in  favour  of  the  Light  Brahnuut,  the  cocks  as  a  rule 
proving  very  yellow  for  so  early  in  the  season,  whilst  most  of 
the  hens  were  very  cloudy  in  the  hackle ;  the  first-prize  hen, 
however,  was  quite  an  exception  to  this  general  failing.    The 
breed  as  yet  this  year  certainly  does  not  show  any  marked  im- 
provement, but,  on  the  contrary,  somewhat  of  a  retrograde  mbve- 
ment.    Dark  Brahmas,  were,  however,  much  better,  particularly 
the  cup  cock  shown  by  Mr.  Horace  Lingwood  in  first-rate  feather. 
Mr*  Ansdell  here  showed  both  good  cocks  and  hens,  but  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  same  good  show  trim  that  has  marked  his 
exhibits  during  many  former  years.    The  Spanish  were  unexr 
ceptionably  good  classes;  even  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and  the 
Crystal  Palace  Shows  could  not  boast  of  better.    Messrs.  Boulton 
of  Bristol,  and  Jabez  Walker  of  Wolverhampton,  divided  the 
principal  spoils  with  admirably  conditioned  specimens.    In  the 
Ganie  lists  Messrs.  Fletcher  of  Manchester,  and  Mathews  of 
Stowmarket,  were  competitors  with  grand  pens,  both  of  these 
well-known  breeders  showing  birds  nard  as  whalebone  in  the 
feather,  and  which  were  evidentiy  quite  ready  and  no  less 
willing  to  have  vindicated  their  right  as  Game  fowls  in  other 
positions  than  the  show  pen.    A  lovely-feathered  Black  Bed  waa 
the  cup-taker,  after  a  very  lengthened  inspection  by  the  Judges, 
against  the  first-prize  Brown  Ked  hen,  she  being  equally  fault- 
less in  every  point ;  the  time  thus  occupied  proved  afterwards 
thrown  away,  as  both  were  the  property  of  Mr.  Fletcher.    Tha 
second-prize   Brown   Bed  Game  cock   also   belonged  to  Mr. 
Fletcher,  and  was  in  his  present  condition  very  littie  inferior 
to  the  cup-winner.     In  Hamburghs,  though  Mr.  Beldon  won 
three  out  of  the  four  first  prizes  offered  for  the  different  varieties, 
Messrs.  Duckworth,  comparatively  new  exhibitors,  carried  off 
the  cup  with  a  Golden-pencilled  cock  wonderiuUy  neat  and  tirue- 
feathered.    French  fowls  were  admirable.    It  is  mdeed  but  very 
rarely  any  are  seen  so  good ;  in  fact,  in  the  cock  class  every  pen 
obtained  favourable  notice,  the  prizes  going  in  this  order  to  La 
Fldche,  Cr6ve-Coaurs,  and  Houdans.    in  the  hen  class,  though 
scarcely  less  praiseworthy,  Craves  here  took  everything.  Golden^ 
spangled  Polands,  Malays,  and  Black  Hamburghs  took  places  in 
the  prize  list  for  Any  variety  in  the  cock  class ;  and  in  that  for 
hens  a  marvellously  well-developed  Black  Cochin  hen.  Golden- 
spangled  Poland,  and  Silver-spangled  Poland  took  preoedenco 
in  the  order  named.    Some  few  good  Game  Bantams  were  com- 
peting, but  the  other  varieties  of  Bantams  were  not  so  c|ood  as 
they  might  have  been.    Aylesbury  Ducks  were  decidedly  at  a 
great  discount,  but  the  Bouens  were  good.    A  very  fine-plu- 
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nutfed  pen  of  Whistling  Ducks,  sent  by  Mr.  Yardley,  took  first 
in  tne  Variety  Duck  class ;  and  the  Selling  classes  were  replete 
wiih.  good  birds  at  low  pricesi  many  ox  which  soon  chahged 
owners. 

The  divisions  appropriated  to  the  Pigeofis  and  the  Bdbbiia 
were  equally  meritoriously  supplied  with  first-rate  specimens, 
and  did  not  lack  admirers. 

Although  the  weather  proved  very  variable  (changing  from 
snow  to  sunshine,  ofttimes  in  even  the  space  of  a  few  minutes), 
there  was  not  any  lack  of  company  dunng  the  time  the  Show 
was  open  to  the  public. 

P  lOEONS. 

Thb  entries  bX  this  Show  were  not  so  numerous  as  we  ex- 

fected,  there  being  only  125  pens.  This  to  a  great  extent  is  to 
e  accounted  for  dv  our  bemg  at  the  commencement  of  the 
breeding  season,  stiU  the  majority  of  the  birds  were  good,  and 
we  can  safely  say  quality  made  up  for  quantity. 

Pouters  had  a  class  assigned  for  each  sex.    In  the  cock  class 
«  good  Black  was  first.  Blue  second.  White  and  Yellows  being 
the  representatives  in  the  hen  class.    Carriers  also  had  two 
daases.    A  good  Black  was  first ;  this  bird  also  won  the  cup  as 
the  best  bird  in  the  first  six  classes  of  Pigeons.    A  Dun  was 
aecond.    In  the  hen  class  both  the  winners  were  Blacks  of  good 
quality.    Barbs  were  a  good  class  of  nine  pens;  Black  first, 
xellow  second,  which  was  immediately  claimed  at  ^6.  Twmblers 
iasLj  variety),  consisted  of  Almonds,  Mottles,  and  Agates,  the 
lormer  taking  both  prizes,  and  good  birds  they  were.    In  the 
Owl  class,  both  foreign  and  English  competed  together.    Blue 
foreign  first,  and  SUver  English  second.     Turhits  contained 
three  pens  only ;  all  were  Beds.    Jacobins  were  a  nice  lot ;  a 
very  good  Bed  was  first,  and  also  obtained  for  its  owner  the  cup 
lor  the  best  bird  in  this  and  the  six  following  classes.    Yellow 
was  second,  a  good  hood  and  frill  bird,  though  large  and  coarse. 
I>ragoona  were  by  far  the  strozigest  class  in  the  Show.    Qood 
Blues  were  first  and  second ;  Yellow  and  Silver  highly  com- 
mended.   Some  exhibitors  in  this  class  seem  to  think  length 
of  bill  is  the  only  quality  a  Dragoon  should  possess.    Antwerps 
were  not  of  the  quality  we  expected  to  find  tnem,  excepting  the 
prize  birds,  which  were  Silver  Dim  and  Blue  respectively,  and 
ain^plar  to  say  none  of  the  crack  Birmingham  breeders  ex- 
hibited.   Famtails  were  a  very  good  lot ;  White  and  Blue  took 
the  honours  between  them.     Ifuns  were  a  mixed  lot;  all  of 
them  had  the  soissoxs  freely  applied  to  Uiem. 

In  the  Any  variety  class.  Black  Mottle  Trumpeter  (new  type), 
first,  Blondinette  second  and  third.  In  the  Selling  class  for 
Pouters  or  Carriers  were  some  really  good  and  cheap  birds; 
White  Pouters  first  and  third,  Black  Carriers  seoond.  Selling- 
olass  pairs  were  not  so  strong  as  the  preceding  class,  Silver 
Dragoons,  Black  Trumpeters,  and  Barbs  oeing  the  winners. 

The  arrangements  were  good,  with  plenty  of  light,  the  birds 
being  in  two  tiers  along  the  side  and  end  of  the  Hall.  Turner's 
pens  were  used,  they  were  idl  well  sanded  down,  and  Carriers 
led  out  of  pans.  We  hope  the  Show  was  a  success,  then,  doubt- 
lets,  the  date  of  the  next  Walsall  Show  will  be  altered  so  as  not 
to  fall  at  the  start  of  the  breeding  season,  as  this  appears  to  be 


e,  H.  Mfttkery:  T.  H.  Beadmm.  SetL-\  A.  Dnto. 
Cochma).    8.  H.  fie*  don.    8,  C.  Blood  worth,'  SUtu  PuUdA) 
he.  S.  R.  Harris  (Ancona).    e,  H.  Feast ;  J.  Freeman. 


Feast.    hOt  J.  StephenB. 
Bridgnorth  (Black 


Oahm  Bantams.— JBIoefc  or  Broum-jreasted  B««l.— Cap,  W.  Adama,  Ipsvldi. 
8.  A.  Ashley.  S.S.Smith,  e.  T.  W.  Anns ;  T.  Bamett :  Q.  S.  SmaUL  iteyeUkcr 
warwif/.— 1.  S.  SmUh.    a,  J.  Adkins,  jun.    8,  W.  AdAms. 

BAXTAXia.—Any  variety  not  Oame.—l,  H.  Mason,  Walsall.  S,  J.  Watto.  I,  E 
Yardley.  _  ^  .., . 

DvcKB.— Aylesbury.— l^  T.  Tomlinson,  Bary.  S,  CapL  Y.  Tongae,  Aldridga. 
Rouen.  —  1,  £.  Kendrick,  Liobfi«4.  2,  J.  Watts.  8,  E.  Smith,  "Hmperiff, 
Cheshire.  Any  other  variety.— I,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  8,  J.  Watti.  I, 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Bayley,  Tenbury.    fco,  Gapt.  W.  Cuath.  WalsaiL 

8KI.LINO  Class .— Cocfc.— L  W.  Perrin,  Nantwich.  8.  D.  A.  Dean.  Muda, 
Hereford.  8,  S.  Mills,  o,  J.  Forsyth,  WoWerhampton ;  J.  St«pheii8,  WaUalld); 
H.  Yardley;  A.  Darby,  Bridgnorth;  J.  Cattell.  Birmingham;  Mr8.A.WiUlm- 
son,  Leicester.  Hen.— 1,  J.  Stephens.  8.  J.  Batterworth.  Roobdale.  S,  J. 
Bayley,  WalsalL  Extra  8,  H.  F.  Cooper.  WalaalL  Ac,  J.  Pitt,  WolTerhaapM. 
c,  H.  Yardley ;  J.  Freeman.  .._.„.    .^ 

Asnr  Vabibtt  of  Podltby.— 1,  H.  F.  Cooper.  8  and  fcc,  J.  Stepheni.  M. 
Bates,  WalsaU.    e,  H.  Yardley ;  J.  H.  WatUnt. 

PIGEONS.  ,  _ 

PotrWBS.— Cocfc.— 1,  H.  Pratt,  LoseUs,  Birmingham.  a,W.  Nottige,  North- 
ampton, he.  R.  Folton,  London,  e,  H.  Pratt ;  Mrs.  Ladd,OaIne.  Hen.-U'tn. 
Ladd.    8  and  he,  R.  Fulton,    c,  H.  Yardley.  ^   .   ^ 

Carruebs— Coefc.-Cap  and  he,  R.  Fulton.  8,  H.  Yardley.  e,  S.  A.  CooHr. 
WalsaU.    Hen,—U  H.  Yardley.   8  and  he.  R.  Fulton,    c.  H.  Beebee.  WtUalL 

Barbs.— 1,  R.  Folton.    8,  W.  Massey,  Spalding,    he,  H.  Yardley;  B.  FnKos. 

TuMBLBBs.— 1,  R.  Fulton.   8,  H.  Yardley.    he.  R.  Fulton ;  H.  Yardley. 

0WLS.-1,  R.  Fulton.  8,  S.  A.  Cooper,  he,  Ht.  Yardley;  S.  A.  Cooper  (]).  c 
W.  E.  Lee. 

TuBBrrs.— 1.  J.  Watts, 
up  and  2, 
hampton.    c,  R.  J.  Qood  win,  Stoke-nf 

Dbaooons.— 1  and  8,  H.  Yardley. 
Mosele}.  „ 

Antwbrpb.—I,  H.  Yardley.  8, T. Edwards, Jun., Wolverhampton.  ke,J.Coi, 
WoWerhampton.  ..       .  „ ,  _^^ 

FANTAII.8.-1,  J.  Walker.  8  and  c,  H.  Yardley.    *«,J.Walk«r;a.F.LoT«M» 

NCNS.-1.  Rer.  A.  G.  Brooke,  Shrewsbury.  a,D.  MitohelL  fctf.J.WsUi.  C 
8.  A.  Cooper.  _  _mt^ 

Aht  otrbb  Yabistt.— 1  and  vhe,  R.  Fulton  (Tmmpetar).  Sandt,  E.  xtiiiQ- 
e,  J.  H.  Watkina,  Hereford.  .        ^  „    „      • « 

Selling  Class.— Pouterg  or  Carriert.—l,  Mra.  Ladd.  8,H.  Yarftor.  S,w. 
Maasey.  Spalding,  he,  H.  Yardley:  J.  Watts,  c,  W.  Nottage;  J.  Wath;  J. 
York.   Any  other  variety,— I,  8,  and  8,  H.  Yardley.    he,  J.  B.  Watkias.  e,W- 

Bennett 

RABBITS. 

LsNOTS  OF  Ear.— Onp.  J.  Graneh.  London  (881  in.  by  MJa.)  ?l?:  J^f?" 

«ndon  (884  in.)   8,  H.  AUwood,  Birmingham  (811  in )    Ac,  W.  H.  Webb.  Jtt, 
■      ^-'         -»-   . ,Darlaston  (81tin.). 


8,  H.  Yardley.    fce,  R.  Fulton.  ^, 

Jacobins.— Cup  and  2,  R.  Fulton,   he,  R.  P.  Hickman,  Upper  Pemi,  woit» 

ipon-Trent. 
Ac,  J.  Watti;  H.  Yardley.  e.D.MiUbd; 


Bruerton, 
laU 


(16  lbs.  18  ozB.).    8,  W.  M.  DiipM* 


London 

Coseley.^ilstoh  (8'UIb.);  B. 

Wbioht.— 1.  J.  N.  Gilbert,  Walai 
WalsaU  (18  lbs.  10  ORB.).  ^      ^    „  ^u-^a 

All  PROPaRTiEB.— 1  and 8, F. Banks.  8,  J.  Hume,  York,  he, Wv^™5« 
Jun- LongBlght,  Manchester  (8);  T.  MIMIngton,  Wednesbnry;  H.Attwoo4» 
0,  W.  Cor  ;  W.  H.  Webb.  Jun. ;  G.  Philps,  London.  ..    „  „  w^. 

SXLLXMO  Class.— 1,  J.  Cranch.  8  and  8,  C.  King.  London,  he,  W.  H. WMi. 
G.  Philps ;  D.  Maybnry,  Darlaaton. 

Judges.— PottZ^ry :  Mr.  B.  Hewitt,  Birmingham  and  Mfc  J- 
Martin,  Worcester;  Pigeons:  Mr.  J.  Siddons,  Aston,  and  » 
H.  AUsop,  Birmingham ;  Babbits  :  Mr.  H.  Yardley,  Biimingliia' 


the  only  fanlt  the  Committee  have  made.    They  are  the  most    cock  was  an  excellent  hird  in  head,  although  small 


THE  PIGEONS  AT  THE  DUBLIN  SHOW. 

Allow  me,  aa  one  of  the  Judgeaof  the  late  Boyal  I>^^^ 
ciety's  Show,  to  object  to  the  inaccoraoy  of  your  oorreroondean 
report.  He  remarks  in  Pouters,  "  second-prise  bird  wm  »* 
better  but  a  little  out  of  plumage,"  had  he  looked  mors  clcneiy 
he  would  have  seen  something  else.    Mr.  Yardley's  fi»*^"^ 


hard-working  and  energetic  men  we  have  met  with  for  a  long 
time. 

DoRxnrff.— Coelt.— 1,  T.  O.  Bumell,  MIobeldeTer.  8,  J.  Watts.  King's  Heath, 
BIrmfagham.  8.  A.  Darby,  Bridgnorth.  Hen.— Cap,  H.  Lingwood,  Needham 
Market.   8.  J.  Watts.   8,  Sf.  W.  Sonthwood,  Fakenham. 

CocBiN-CHtirA.— Cinnamon  or  Buff.—OoeTc—Cn^,  S.  B.  Harris,  St  Day.  8, 
W.  Baylisa,  WalsalL  8.  T.  H.  Reaoman.  e,  H.  Llngwood.  Hen.— 1,B.  Tomr 
linson.  Binniariiam.  a,W.Bayllss.  8.  W.  P.  Byland,Erdlngton.  Ac,J.  Oattell, 
Birmingbam ;  T.  Bamett,  WalsalL   e,  J.  Bloodworth. 

CocHiK-CHaA.—Partridffe.-Coek.-l,  T.  Aepden.  Church.  8,  A.  Bamford, 
Mlddleton.  8,  J.  Stephens,  Walsall.  Hen.—l,J,  Stephens.  8,  Ber.  R.  L .  Storey, 
Bedale.   8,  J.  W.  Taylor,  UlTerston.    he,  J.  Wood,  I'reston. 

CooHnr-CBXHA.— ITAito.— CoeJiB.— 1  and  8,  B.  8.  S.  Woodgate.  Pembury.    8 
Mrs.  A.  Williamson.  Leioester.    A«,  Mrs.  A.  WUllamson ;  W.  Whitworth,  ]nn.' 
Manebeeter.    e,  J.  Bloodworth.   Hen.  — 1  and  8.  R.  S.  S.  Woodgata.    8,  H* 
Beldon,  Binaloy.   he,  Mrs.  A.  Williamson;  C.  Bloodworth;  W  Whitworth.  jun- 

Brahma  Fot>'mk.— Light.— Coek.  —  1,  T.  A.  Dean,  Hereford.  8  and  ^Mra.  A. 
Williamson,  he,  Bev.  N.  J.  Ridley,  Newbury.  Hen.— 1  and  8,  Mrs.  A.  William, 
•on.    a,  8.  Sambrooke,  Campd^n.    he,  J.  Bloodworth.    0,  T.  A.  Dean. 

Buahma  Pootka.— Darl;.— Cocile.— Cup,  H.  Lingwood.  8  and  8,  T.  F.  Ansdell. 
St.  Helen's,  e,  J.  Watts;  T.  P.  Ansdell.  Hen,—i  and  8,  T.  F.  Ansdell.  8,  E. 
Piitehard,  WolTerhampton.  Ac,  EL  Lingwood ;  E.  Fearon ;  J.  Watts,  e,  Capt. 
D.  Lane. 

Spawuh.— Coek.— Cup  and  8,  J.  Boulton,  BrlatoL  8.  J.  Walker,  Wolrerhannp- 
fton.  he,  J.  Pitt;  T.  Andrews,  e,  J.  Walker ;  H.  F.  Cooper.  Hen,—!,  J.  Walker, 
WalaalL  8,  Mrs.  Tonkin,  BristoL  8,  T.  Andrews,  Wolverhampton,  e,  H;  F. 
Cooper. 

<^JMz  —Blaek  or  Broum-breaated  Bed.—Coek.—Cnv  and  8,  J.  Fletcher.  Man- 
obeater.  8,  S.  Matthews,  Stowmarket.  Hen.— 1,  J.  Fletcher.  8,  H.  E.  Martin, 
Fakenham.    8,  Mrs.  H  J.  Bayley.  Tenbury. 

Gasb.- ^«iy  other  colour.— Coek.— I,  S.  MatthewitStowmarket  8  and  he,  J. 
Andrewa,  Worcester.  8,  E.  C.  Gilbert,  Penkridge.  Hen.-],  S.  Matthews.  8,  J. 
Forsyth  (Duckwing).   8,E.Pngh. 


hen  Carrier  was  worth  far  more  than  £5  as  he  states,  bm* 
reaUy  good  bird,  and  in  head  far  before  the  Dun  hen  he  menUoia 
Next,  *^The  Tumblers  were  aU  Long-faced."  The  first  andsecoM 
Reds  andYeUows  were  Short  faced,  also  a  pair  of  BlueBeartBa 
the  same  class.  In  Fantails,  Mr.  Walker's  winners imJ^J^^*^^ 
looking  worth  half  the  MS  claimed  at  were  considered  by  owj 
fanciers  (who  really  know  the  value  of  prize  birds,  and  n^owj 
pie  rubbish)  to  be  cheap,  being  a  wonderful  pair,  f«  ^^^  fg 
hen  in  294,  In  Jacobins  the  first  and  second  were  bettor  in  ct" 
and  chain  than  298,  although  aU  extremely  good.  ™"  ^ 
some  excellent  Turbits,  which  have  shown  their  daun to  JMb^ 
of  prize-winners — *.«.,  having  been  mentioned  atfirst-clASS  m 
These  are  designated  "  great  rubbish."  Next,  three  out  oi  iJJ 
pens  of  Dragoons  had  nothing  of  the  Carrier  about  tflem,"* 
winning  Silvers  and  Mr.  Yardley's  Blues  being  vexv  fo«»-  j» 
I  object  to  the  rule  of  *' Hmitation,"  and  am  gl«^J?  ?*5i 
wiU  not  be  repeated,  but  undervaluing  any  good  g^ Jr 
happened  to  be  shown  is  not  the  way  to  cure  it.— </•  i^- »^ 

TON.  4    t»  too 

[We  have  other  letters  criticising  our  corre8TOna«n« 
severe  notes  on  the  Pigeons,  but  the  above  is  sU  thatneea 
published.— Eds.]     


l^alsaU ;  J.  F^reeman.    e,  T.  Plant,  Walsall. 

HiOiBDaaHB  — Giolden  or  Silver-peneilled.— Coek,— Cod,  Q.  A  J.  Duekworfh, 
^nroh.  8,  H.  Beldon.  8.  T.  B.  Smith.  BristoL  he,  T.U.  Beadman,  Whitby. 
Ben.—],  H.  Beldon.    8  and  8.  T.  H.  Headman,    e,  Q.  St  J.  Duckworth. 

FnxiroB.— Coefc.— 1,  Ber.  N.  J.  Bldley.  Newbury.  8,  J.  J.  Maiden,  Biggles- 
wade. 8,  H.  Feaat,  Swansea,  he,  C.  H.  Smith;  6.  W.  Hibbert;  Mlaa  E. 
Williams, Montgomery;  H.  Feast;  W.  Dring.  Hen,—h  Or,  W.  Hibbert,  Man- 
chester.  8,  J.  J.  Maiden.   8.  W.  Drlng.    he,  Q.  W.  Hibbert :  H.  Feast. 

AvT  OVBBB  VAazaTT.<-Cpeilc;— Cup,  H.  Beldon.   8,  Rct.  K.  J.  Bidley.    8,  H. 


An  Indefatigable  Hen.— I  have  a  Silver-spangled  Hi^wg; 
pullet  hatched  on  the  6th  of  October  last,  that  co^l^i^ 
mg  the  seoond  week  in  February,  and  hud  ^^^XnovrMft^ 
succession  without  missing  a  single  day.  She  "*^.  "^-i^-iy 
chickens  a  fortnight  old,  and  commenced  Eiymg  sgwuyw*" 
(April  2l8t).— H.  A.  Mann. 

Eeasonable  Refobm.— a  reform  which  has  been  1^  ^^ 
about  ;haa  at  last  been  effected  in  Massikshnsetts.    xj'    ^ 
I  and  General  Court  has  ordered  that  hereafter  eggi  vim 
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by  weif^t.    It  ii  fixed  that  a  doaen  eggi  shall  weigh  1  lb.  8  on. 
--{New  York  Tribune,) 


LIMITING  THE  PRICE  OF  PIGEONS  AT  THtS 

DUBLIN  SHOW. 

YoiTB  correspondents  on  this  subject  sfaonld  bear  in  mind  that 
ihia  is  strictly  speaking  an  agiiomtazal  Show,  and  it  is  only 
through  pressure  being  oronght  to  bear  on  the  Committee  that 
tli^  have  permitted  Pigeons  to  be  included  in  the  schedule. 
Not  knowing  anything  about  Uie  birds,  they  permitted  three 
exhibitors,  resident  in  Dublin,  to  draw  up  tne  schedule.    The 
elaases  were  arranged  fsirly  enough,  except  that  (as  neither  of  the 
three  exhibitors  keep  them)  they  etruck  out  Magpies,  and  nut  in  a 
class  for  Jacobins  to  suit  Mr.  Scale's  birds  (this  is  tne  omy  class 
in  the  schedule  in  which  colour  is  mentioned).    They  then  made 
np  the  price  rule,  which  has  been  so  much  discussed.    When  I 
got  the  schedule  I  at  once  wrote  to  the  Committee  and  pointed 
out  to  them,  that  whoever  made  the  list  of  prices  must  hiaye  in- 
tended the  classes  for  himself  or  his  friends,  as  the  prices  were 
fixed  without  any  reference  to  the  reoognised  value  ol  the  birds, 
and  would  exclude  most  of  the  leading  exhibitors.    I  had  a  reply 
that  my  letter  was  too  late  for  this  Show,  but  would  be  con- 
sidered next  time.    1^.  Seale,  who>  is  responsible  for  the  rule 
about  price,  wrote  through  your  columns,  not  avowing  his  posi- 
tion, but  defending  the  rule,  and  saying  there  was  a  large  entry. 
He  was  right  as  far  as  number  is  concerned,  but  of  the  182  lots 
shown,  forty-four,  or  one-third  of  the  entire  number,  were  the 
property  of  1&.  Seale ;  the  two  other  advisers  had  respectively 
twenty-seven  and  eleven,  a  total  of  ffighty-twO  between  the 
three  of  them,  leaving  fifty  lots  to  be  divided  between  seventeen 
exhibitors.    One  of  your  corresjpondents  said  the  framers  of  the 
rules  had  limited  the  price  with  one  hand  and  given  special 
prizes  with  the  other.    We  now  see  the  result  in  Mr.  Seale  win- 
ning the  cup  for  Pouters,  given  by  himself.    I  have  authority 
for  saying  the  Society  will  have  no  such  rule  again,  so  I  wiU  let 
the  matter  rest.— John  Dowuxro,  JBUickrock,  Oork» 


GUINEA  PIGS  AS  MEAT  PRODUCERS. 

Tbb  Guinea  Pig  is  extensively  used  in  Peru  as  an  article  of 
food,  not  merely  by  the  high^er  classes  as  a  delicacy,  but  mainly 
by  the  poor  from  its  cheapness  and  abundance.  It  is  an  entirely 
herbivorous  animal,  and  a  clean  feeder,  being  there  chiefly  main- 
tained on  green  lucerne  or  trefoil;  but  it  would,  doubtless, 
thrive  equally  well  on  cabbage  or  lettuce  leaves,  and  most  sorts 
of  green  |^araen  stuff — ^in  short,  on  the  same  food  as  the  Babbit, 
to  which  it  has  many  points  of  similarity.  Its  only  similitude 
to  the  rat  is,  that  after  the  hair  has  been  scalded  on,  it  presents 
a^i  appearance  not  unlike  what  a  large  rat  might  do  if  similarly 
treated — ^minus  the  tail. 

For  cooking  it  is  not  skinned,  but  the  hair  being  scalded  off,  it 
ifl  split  open  and  cleaned,  and  is  generally  fried  entire  in  a 
fr3ringpan,  or  sometimes  grilled  over  the  coals.  Thus  prepared 
it  is  savoury  and  delicate,  the  flesh  being  white,  succulent,  and 
nutritious,  very  superior  te  the  Babbit,  and  it  makes  a  most  ex- 
cellent dish.  The  cost  of  rearing  and  keeping  them  is  next  te 
nothing,  and  their  intooduotion  mto  this  country  as  an  article 
of  food  would  prove  an  excellent  and  inexpensive  addition  to  our 
materials  for  the  breakfast  or  dinner-table. — ^W.  Maoamdbbw, 
Wesiwoodf  near  Colcheaier. 

KaoLBCTBD  Breeds. — ^I  will  join  "  Black  Jacobin,"  in  sub- 
scribing towards  a  class  for  fowls  for  table  purposes ;  aU  birds 
to  be  hatched  in  1673,  and  either  pure  bred  or  the  result  of  a 
first  cross.  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  the  single-bird  system  is 
preferable  to  that  of  showing  pairs,  especially  for  the  large  breeds. 
— 0.  L.  Shabican,  Church  End,  North  Finehley, 


Poultry  and  Ostend  Babbits. — An  immense  annual  trade  is 
carried  on  in  the  importation  of  foreign  poultry  and  Ostond 
Babbits.  This  year  already  the  value  amounts  to  £77,679,  being 
a  great  increase  on  the  preceding  year. 


NADIBING. 

Pbacticallt,  I  think,  your  correspondent  "  A  Bentrewshire 
Bee-keeper  "  and  I  are  agreed ;  and  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  he 
misapplies  the  term  "  nadir  "  in  his  remarks  ,on  this  subject  at 
page  273.  Surely  he  is  speaking  of  an  eke,  for  that,  and  not  a 
nadir,  is  "  merely  an  extension  of  breeding  space."  The  nadir 
is  something  different ;  at  least  I  have  always  understood  it  to 
mean  a  distmct  box  placed  under  a  stock,  not  for  breeding  pur- 

r«e6,  but  with  a  view  to  obtaining  honey.  Therefore  it  is  obvious 
am  speaking  of  something  quite  different  from  your  corre- 
spondent ;  and  so  I  hold  to  the  advice  I  gave  in  your  Journal  of 
March  20th  as  both  sound  and  intelligible. 


I  object  to  the  use  of  nadirs  altogether.  Hm  onljoooasion  cm, 
which  I  would  make  use  of  a  box  as  a  nadir  is  with  a  view  ta 
tempt  when  we  often  cannot  "  compel "  bees  to  "  press  up  inta 
a  super."  My  so-oallad  nadir,  therefore,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  super  placed  temporarily  under  a  stock-box  in  oraer  to  induce 
the  bees  to  work  comb  in  it,  to  which  they  may  adhere  after  ita 
removal  to  its  proper  place  over  the  hive,  if  your  oorrespondsi^ 
had  not  confused  the  terms  I  should  have  agreed  with  all  ha 
has  said.  Nothing  can  be  more  excellent  than  his  advice,  when 
once  bees  have  fairly  taken  to  a  super  to  eke  (not  namr)  the 
stock,  both  to  prevent  swarming  andto  augment  the  population, 
so  as  to  complete  that  and  succeeding  supers.  Shallow  supers, 
too,  should  always  be  used.— B.  St  W. 


BURGLAR  AND  FELON  BEES. 

YoT7  may  remember  last  year  you  kindly  telegraphed  me  in 
the  autumn,  in  reply  to  a  telegram  of  mine  stating  that  civil  war 
had  broken  out  in  my  bee-house  of  ten  stocks.  1  then  asked  fear 
advice  as  to  how  I  could  stay  it,  and  you  recommended  moving 
the  skeps  to  different  parte  of  the  garden,  which  I  accordingly 
did  with  those  that  were  fighting,  and  think  it  was  tiie  means 
of  saving  some  bees,  though  I  lost  four  strong  stocks  by  it.  I 
never  saw  bees  fifht  so  desperately.  In  a  very  short  time  they 
had  killed  all  the  bees  and  taken  aU  the  honey  out  of  a  very  large 
and  strong  stock.  I  tried  all  sorte  of  means  to  stey  them,  anid 
was  constantly  driven  back  by  their  fury,  though  carefully 
guarded  by  dress  and  gloves.  A  friend  of  mine  had  his  beea 
similarly  disaffeoted,  and  he  resorted  to  the  brimstone  pit  with 
most  of  those  that  were  being  attacked,  and  saved  an  immense 
quantity  of  hone^.  I  wish  I  had  done  the  same. 
^  But  my  object  in  writing  you  now  is  to  tell  you  of  a  ourioua 
circumstance  which  happened  to  a  large  strong  stock  in  my 


heavy  that  I  did  not  tlunk  Ft  worth  while  to  g^ve  it 
any  syrup,  as  I  did  to  all  the  others,  though  some  were  nearly 
as  heavy.  At  noon  to-day  I  found  tne  sken  was  being  attacked. 
I  had  noticed  the  previous  day  or  two  tnat  the  bees  seemed 
rather  sluggish,  though  previously  they  had  looked  welL  I  im- 
mediately narrowed  the  entrance,  but,  finding  it  of  no  use,  I 
detennined  to  drive  the  bees  out  without  further  delay.  Aiter 
driving  for  about  ten  minutes  I  looked  to  aee  the  result ;  but  no 
bees  having  gone  up  I  examined  the  combs,  but  could  see  cmly 
a  dozen  or  two  of  robber  bees  in  the  hive.  Upon  this  I  imme- 
diately cut  the  combs  out,  thinkinc  I  should  flna  t3iem  partly  full 
of  brood,  which  would  not  keep  tm  I  could  'get  a  swarm ;  out  I 
found  not  a  single  piece  of  brood  comb,  but  lote  of  capitsl  honey 
—I  should  think  at  least  80  lbs.,  and  plenty  of  bee  bread.  Ou 
looking  over  the  combs  I  found  the  queen  alive,  but  she  seemed 
injured.  I  killed  her  with  chloroform,  and  send  her  for  your 
inspection,  aa  it  seems  a  curious  occurrence  and  one  whioh  I 
cannot  account  for,  unless  the  queen  was  old  and  unprolific  and 
the  bees  would  not  nut  up  with  ner  any  longer,  but  left  for  better 
quarters^  though  wnere  they  went  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain. 
If  you  feel  inclined  to  insert  this  and  reply  in  your  Journal  I 
should  feel  obliged. — ^B.  B.  Albxandbb. 

[Tour  queen  did  not  reach  us.  No  doubt,  as  you  suppose, 
she  was  in  a  feeble  condition  and  the  bees  deserted  her.  But 
this  is  not  the  most  usual  course.  Ordinuily  they  remain  and 
fight  off  aU  intruders  so  long  as  tiieir  life  or  their  honey  store 
lasto.]  

SPRING  FEEDING  IN  COLD  WEATHER. 

Let  me  give  a  word  of  warning  to  all  bee-keepers  to  see  that 
their  bees  do  not  starve  during  these  inclement  east  winds, 
when  honey  is  nowhere  in  tiie  flowers.  It  would  be  a  great  pity 
to  lose  valuable  hives  that  have  survived  the  winter,  for  want  o€ 
a  pound  or  two  of  sugar  syrup  at  this  season.— B.  &  W. 


pREVENTmo  Hens  EATma  thbib  Eggs. — ^If  hens  are  put  in 
a  dark  place  to  lay,  where  they  cannot  see  their  eggs,  they 
cease  from  egg-eating. — ^Expxrxemce. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Books  (  W,  Ha|r.).-~OQr  "  Poolbr  Book  for  the  DCftiiy,'*  price  6i.,  we  tfaiak 
wonid  qnlte  snffioe  for  your  poaltrjman.  The  beat  when  completed  wUl  be  Mr. 
WrighVs  **IlliiBtimted  Book  of  Ponltij."  Fonxteen  sbilUiig  nnmbera  have 
been  pabliahed,  and  eleven  more  are  to  follow.  (BomoMo). — The  "PdoHiy 
Book."  Ton  ean  have  it  free  bj  post  if  yon  eooioae  aeren  postage  etampe 
with  yoDT  addren. 

OHiu>XBDrTGB.— -We  are  mndh  obliged  by  yoor  letter  and  eneloenze.  We 
will  answer  it  in  fall  in  a  later  number. 

DuBUN  PovLxaT  Axn  Pxosoa  Show  (0,  P.  B.  2*.,  and  o(A«r9)^— Besides 
the  letter  we  j^blieh  to-day  we  do  not  thiok  more  need  be  stated. 

Bavtaxs  at  Diptoh  Show.— In  the  prixe  list  given  at  page  847,  the 
names  of  Messrs  T.  A  J.  Bobson,  of  Bishop  Anokland,  were  »AMAtu%^i^ 
omitted  as  taking  the  ttnt  price  for  **  Bantams,  any  other  ooloor." 
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Oapbs  in  Chicksns  (BirdUy—Jn  oar  last  xnimbear  bat  one  (April  ITth) 
we  stated  all  that  we  know  on  the  subject.  The  origin  of  the  worms  is  a  dis- 
pnted  point.  They  eanse  the  gapas,  and  many  (ooraelTes  among  the  number), 
believe  they  oome  from  stagnant  and  impure  water.  No  medicine  is  of  any 
avail,  because  the  worms  exist  only  in  the  trachea,  and  the  medicine  does  not 
touch  it.  They  are,  nevertheless,  easily  curable.  When  the  chickens  are  old 
gpoogfa  give  ft  pill  of  camphor  the  size  of  a  garden  pea.  Camphor  is  the 
strongest  vermifuge,  and  its  odour  pervades  the  windpipe  while  it  lies  in  the 
crop.  Oive  the  chickens  only  water  strongly  impregnated  with  camphor  to 
diink ;  this  is  a  certain  cure,  and  we  have  never  known  it  faiL 

Poultry  in  Paddock  (0.  ^.).— Enclose  seven  postage  stamps  with  your 
address,  and  order  the  "  Poultry  Book."  It  will  be  sent  by  post.  In  it  you 
will  find  all  the  directions  yon  need. 

Hatohino  Failurbs  (R.  H.).— The  present  will  long  be  remembered  as  a 
trying  time  for  hatching.  There  have  been  more  failures  than  we  ever  re- 
collect. We  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  bad  weather.  It  must  also  be  borne 
In  mind  that  early  eggs  do  not  hatch  so  well  as  later  ones.  The  dear  eggs 
that  had  not  changed  were  not  ii^reonated.  The  otiiers  had  at  one  time  had 
the  germ  of  life  in  them,  but  it  had  died,  and  they  became  rotten.  Where 
an  egg  has  the  white  and  yolk  mixed,  it  is  generally  the  result  of  frost.  The 
iidlore  of  many  of  your  eggs  was  doubtless  from  chili  in  the  early  days 
of  incubation,  arising  either  from  the  hen  b^g  off  too  long,  or  from  her 
flitting  hollow,  or  from  being  exposed,  to  the  cutting  east  wind.  During  such 
weather  as  we  have  bad  the  hen  should  never  be  off  the  eggs  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  she  should  always  be  shut  in.  You  may  give  up  eggs 
if,  when  you  feel  them,  th«y  are  cold.  When  eggs  are  put  in  tepid  water  a 
lew  days  before  hatching,  the  good  ones  will  wobble  and  be  full  of  motion; 
those  that  remain  quiet  on  the  top  of  the  water  are  failures. 

Two-YBAR-OLD  Brahmas  {H.  B.  C.).—Yovl  juKf  kocp  the  Brahma  hens, 

but  not  the  cock.    Our  experience  is  decidedly  a^nst  three-year-old  cocks  for 

breeding.    If  the  old  bird  is  clean  on  his  legs,  good  in  comb,  and  bright  in 

plumage,  he  is  worth  keeping  or  selling  as  a  show  bird.    If  not,  he  must  go 

to  the  kitchen.    Sitting  hens  lequire  to  be  well  fed.    Warmth  of  body  is  in- 

•creased  by  it,  and  the  chickens  are  consequently  stronger.    We  always  give 

ours  barley,  maize,  and  barleymeal.    Millet  is  not  good ;  it  has  only  fattening 

properties.    A  sod  of  growing  grass  is  always  beneficial  to  hen  or  chickens. 

The  rip  may  be  put  on  the  grass.    We  never  have  any  bottoms  to  ours,  but 

while  the  nights  are  cold,  and  when  the  chickens  are-  very  small,  they  are 

•covered  in  with  a  board.    We  would  sooner  have  the  earth  covered  with  grass, 

or  a  gravel  walk,  for  chickens  than  any  artificial  flooring.    Oxits  are  such  as 

are  need  for  gruel. 

Spanish  Gock'b  Facb  Swoixbn  MmaJ««r).— We  expect  your  oook  has  a 
cauliflower  face,  and  that  which  you  call  a  swelling  is  sunply  natural  growth. 
In  many  cases  It  closes  the  eye  entirely.  It  is  sometimes  washed  with  alum 
«nd  water  with  benefit.  In  oUier  cases  the  lids  are  fastened  back  with  stick- 
ing-plaiflter,  but  they  are  on^  temporaiy  expedients,  and  the  exaggerated 
beauty  becomes  at  last  an  incurable  defect.  There  is  hi  excellent  Pigeon 
book  published  at  our  olBce. 

Fowls  Fbathxr-eatbrs  and  Elbphantzabibd  (F.).— Ton  do  not  tell  us 
whether  all  your  poultry  are  similarly  affected,  or  only  those  that  are  shut  up 
for  pure  eggs  for  sitting.  We  have  suffered  from  both  the  complaints  you 
name,  but  never  among  our  birds  that  are  at  liberty,  only  among  those  in  con- 
fluement.  The  elephantiasis  is  comparatively  a  modern  disorder,  dating  seven 
or  eight  years  back.  The  feather-eating  is  as  old  as  poultry.  We  have  cured 
the  first  in  its  early  stages  by  keeping  the  legs  constantly  oiled.  We  are  at 
present  free  from  it,  and  never  have  it  till  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the 
birds  are  naturallr  out  of  condition.  It  is  also  much  worse  in  old  than  young 
birds.  The  feather-picking  can  only  be  cured  by  giving  the  birds  their 
liberty  and  removing  any  that  are  really  bare.  We  have  seen  them  with  only 
their  tail  and  wing  feathers  left.  Your  feeding  is  nnsatiafactoxy.  You  may 
sfre  meal  in  the  morning,  Indian  com  mid-day,  and  meal  in  the  evening. 
Thus  you  will  give  three  meals  instead  of  two,  and  above  all  discontinue  the 
potatoes.  The  feather^eating  arises  from  a  diseased  and  disordered  stomach, 
craving  for  something  the  bird  cannot  get.  Potatoes  create  much  internal 
fat ;  this  impedes  the  action  of  the  gall  and  liver,  causes  maladies  in  both, 
and  probably  induces  the  habit  of  whtoh  you  complain.  Cannot  yon  manage 
to  let  each  breed  have  a  separate  run,  or  to  divide  the  day^^each  having  six  or 
seven  hours'  run,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  neeessily  of  uutting  any  up  ? 

Sbtbctxno  ^hb  Sbx  of  Crioxbns  (17.  JR.).— At  a  few  weeks  old  the  sexes 
are  easily  distinguished.  The  cocks  show  a  distinct  comb,  and  in  many  breeds 
the  plumage  differs. 

GmcKENB  Dying  in  HATCHiNa  (J.  Y.  C,  ^cton).— We  have  no  doubt  your 
ehlckens  die  in  the  shell  from  the  eggs  being  too  dry.  For  a  week  before 
hatching  they  should  be  wetted  every  morning,  or  at  any  time  when  the  hen 
is  off  the  nest.  Failing  this  assistance  the  inner  membrane  of  the  egg  be- 
comes as  hard,  tough,  and  brown  as  Indian  rubber.  Few  chickens  can  get 
throu£^  it.  Whsn  the  hen  is  off,  dip  your  hand  In  water  and  wring  it  over 
the  egg  freely. 

PROMOTiNO  Feathbr-orowth  {Ncto  A)M>.— Bub  the  Dorking  cook's  neck 
with  compound  sulphur  ointment.  He  must  be  put  by  himself.  It  is  pro- 
bable the  hens  have  picked  out  the  feaUiers.  All  eggs  should  be  damped  fre- 
quently towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  incubation. 

YoLXLBBS  Eoos  (fi.  W.  CX — ^All  such  ooonrrenoes  as  yon  mention  are  the 
Ttsnlts  of  dirangement  of  tiie  egg-prodndng  organs,  and  are  sure  to  oome 
right.  The  only  exception  we  ever  knew  was  a  hen  that  laid  double  eggs.  She 
did  so  two  years  in  succession,  and  we  were  obliged  to  kill  her.  Men  said 
more  than  a  thousand  yean  ago  they  could  tell  the  sex  of  the  chicken  by  the 
■hape  of  the  egg,  but  th^  never  did  so.  Men  are  still  under  the  impression 
they  can  pick  l^em  out,  but  they  never  make  their  experiences  public  We 
do  not  believe  anyone  can  do  it.  We  have  given  professors  the  opportunity 
of  choosing  among  any  number  of  eggs,  on  the  condition  we  were  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  result.    They  never  accepted  our  offers,  nor  will  they. 

Eoos  UNPRODncnvB  (/.  O.  A.  J3.).— Under  the  einHunstanoes  we  think  a 
■ttting  at  half  price  sufficiently  UberaL 

PioBONs  Parrot-bbaxxd,  fto.  (J.  L,  JoiMs).— We  have  known  excellent 
straight-beaked  birds  throw  Parrot-beaked  young  ones,  and  the  opposite,  so 
that  we  should  breed  from  such  a  bird.  There  is  no  cure  for  the  beak  itself. 
Good  beans  and  tares  are  the  best  food  for  Pigeons. 

Dandbuon  instead  or  Hops  —Some  years  back  you  inserted  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Abraham  Hardy,  of  Maldon,  reconunanding  the  use  of  dandelion. 
He  said  that  a  friend  was  making  beer  from  it.  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  any 
correspondent  who  can  inform  me  how  it  is  made.  I  am  told  that  beer  from 
dandelion  and  nettles  is  quite  common  in  LlverpooL— C  S. 


Whitb  Paint  (aub9eriber).—Yitgt  mix  in  the  pot  the  stiff  groandTridte 
lead,  with  a  little  spirit  of  turx>entine,  into  a  smooth,  nniform  cresm,  ^i^^^g 
raw  linseed  oil,  and  as  much  more  turpentine  as  the  purpose  the  paint  it  in- 
tended for  may  requiro ;  finally,  tinge  it  with  a  little  ground  PraBsian  Une,  to 
remove  any  yellowness,  and,  if  wanted  to  sot  very  quickly,  mix  in  a  lUtli 
sugar  of  lead  in  fine  powder. 


MET  EOROLOGICAL  OBSEBYATIONS, 
Cahdbn  Square,  London. 
Lat.  Sr  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 
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BEMABKS. 

28rd.— Bather  dull  morning;  hail  at  1.20,  and  ag»in  at  2.10  p.x.;  hot  flu 

afternoon  and  evening. 
24th. — ^Fine  morning,  snow  at  11  A.if . ;  heavy  rain  for  a  short  time  at  1  px; 

sunshine  and  showers  in  afternoon ;  fine  evening. 
25th. — Fine,  but  cold  morning;  heavy  snow  at  11.80  a.u.,  and  at  0.15 px; 

very  cold  all  day,  but  frequent  bursts  of  fine  sunshine. 
26th. — ^Fine  morning;  very  cold  all  day,  alternate  sun  and  showen,  va» 

times  of  rain,  sometimes  of  hail,  and  sometimes  of  snow. 
27th. — Bain  in  early  morning,  ^e  fine  heavy  shower  at  8.15  P.M.,  showery  altar 

occasional  hail.  / 

28th.— Fair  all  day,  but  very  variable,  sometimes  very  dark,  and  lomsdflHi 

very  bright. 
29th.— Early  morning  wet  and  dull,  showery  before  noon;  bat  fins  sftcnoos 

and  evening. 
Mean  temperature  nearly  8^  below  last  week ;    repeated  showers  of  nwr, 
hail,  and  soft  hail,  dry  northerly  winds,  and  thjee  successive  nights  with 
frost.— G.  J.  Stmonb. 


G07ENT  OABDEN  MABKET.— April  80. 

A  CHANOB  to  mora  genial  weather  has  brought  a  corresponding  improi** 
ment  in  the  retail  demand  here,  and  a  fair  supply  of  good  hothooas  fnit 
is  now  offered,  comprising  Peaches,  Grapes,  Strawberries,  and  Pima,  tke 
latter  being  in  good  request  at  an  advanced  price.  New  Potatoes  an  b0V 
coming-in  in  large  quantities  from  Malta  and  Lisbon,  prices  ranging  Ami 
8d.  to  0d.  per  pound.    Good  old  ones  are  aoaxce  and  dear. 


FBUIT. 


Apples « Islere 

Apricots dox. 

Gnenries a^^box 

Chestnuts bushel 

Corranta i  sieve 

Blaok do. 

Figs doB. 

Bmerts lb. 

Oobs lb. 

Gooseberries qaart 

Grapes,  hothouse lb. 

Lemons V'lOO 

Melons 


Artiehokes.... dos. 

Asparagus VlOO 

French  

Beans.  Kidney V  U» 

Beet,  Bed dos. 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage  dos. 

Capsieams a|^100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Cole  worts.,  dos.  bunches 
Cucumbers eaeh 

pioknng dos. 

Endive dos. 

Fennel bunch 

GarUo lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish bundle 

Leeks bunch 

Lettnoe dos. 


s.  d. 

s.  d.  1 

8    0to6    0  1 

0    0 

0    0  1 

4    0 

8    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0   0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

8    0 

2    6 

1    0 

8    0 

8    0 

16    0 

6    0 

10    0 

0    0 

0    0 

S.  d. 

s.  d. 

8    0to6    0 

4    0 

8    0 

6    0 

18    0 

1    6 

8    6 

1    0 

8    0 

0    9 

1    6 

1    0 

1    6 

0    0 

0    0 

0    6 

0    0 

8    0 

6    U 

1    6 

8    0 

8    6 

4    0 

0    6 

1    6 

0    0 

0    0 

8    0 

0    0 

0    8 

0    0 

0    6 

0    0 

0    8 

0    0 

8    0 

4    0 

0    8 

0    0 

1    0 

8    0 

Malberrtes ^Ib. 

Neotarin«'S dos. 

Oranges ylOO 

Peaches dos. 

Pears,  kitchen doa. 

dessert dos. 

Plae  Apples lb. 

Plums Isiavs 

Quinces dos. 

Kaspberries lb. 

Strawberries   y»*' 

Walnuts bnihal 

ditto l^iUO 


s.d.  a« 
0  OloO  0 

0  a « 


0 
4 

18 
1 
I 

8 

a 
0 
0 
0 
M 
i 


M  I 

t)  • 

I  • 

Ul 

0  s 

•  • 

0  0 

1  • 

M  • 
11 


Musiirooms pottle 

Mustard  dt  Cress.. ponnst 
Onions ^  buahel 

pioiiUng quart 

Parsley  per  dos.  bundles 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas qaart 

PoUtoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

bound do. 

Badishtts..   dox.  bunches 

Bhubarb bondle 

Salsafy ^bundle 

SaToys dos. 

bcorsonera....  v  bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

ShaUoU lb- 
Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes dos. 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 


I  • 

0  0 
4  « 

1  • 
16  1 

9  • 

9  • 

•  • 
I  I 
1  • 
1  f 
I  • 
1  « 
I  • 

•  f 
I  • 
0  • 
t  f 
8  • 


POULTBT  MABKET.— April  80. 

Wb  have  still  a  scarcity,  and  a  moderate  trade.    If  the  trade  wert 
to  be,  the  supply  would  not  be  sufficient. 


Large  Fowls 6  0  to  7 

Bmailerdltto 6  6      6 

Chiokens 4  0 

Goslings 7  0 

Guinea  Fowls   4  0 

Ducklings   4  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
0 
0 
6 
C 
6 
6 


6 
4 

8 

4 
4 


Pheasan's  «^ 

Partridges  ^ 

Hares    f 

Babbits    I 

WUdditIo    2 

Pigeons * 


isttoM^ 

OtoO  • 
0  0  9 
0  0  • 
5      1  < 

9    atf 

9      •» 


I 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


"^ 

Day 

of 

MoBih  WiMk. 

8 

Ta 

9 

P 

10 

B 

11 

Bun 

12 

M 

18 

Tu 

14 

Vf 

1 

MAY  8—14, 1878. 


Boyal  Horticnltoral  Soeiety's  Bhowdoi 
Fonnoj  Hortioultoral  Show. 


4  SrXDAT  ATTKR  EASTBR. 

MMt.  of  Boyal  Goob'raphieal  Sooitty,  8.80  PJI. 
Boyal  BoUnic  Society's  Show  opens. 


ATerage  Ttmpvn^   Bain  in 
tare  near  London.  48  yean. 


Day. 

ea.6 

Nifht. 
815.6 

62.6 

ae.» 

68.4 

40.1 

08.4 

40.9 

6ai» 

40.6 

AR.5 

sas 

68.2 

40.3 

51.1 
61.2 
61.8 
5L6 
61.7 
51.1 
61.7 


19 
21 
19 
20 
20 
16 


Bon 
Bisea. 


Son 
SeU. 


n.     ha    m.     b. 
21af4     82af7 


19 
17 
16 
14 
18 
11 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


83 
85 
87 
88 
40 
41 


7 
7 
7 
7 

7 
7 


Moon 
Biaea. 


m. 
2 

18 
27 
44 

4 


h. 
8 

4 
6 
6 
8 


24      9 

42    10 


Moon 

Moon' a 

Beta. 

Acre. 

m.     b. 

Daya. 

16     8 

12 

29      8 

13 

41      8 

14 

65      8 

16 

12      4 

O 

88      4 

17 

8      6 

18 

Cloek  I  Day 
alter  ;  of 
Bun.      Year. 


m.  a. 
8  42 
8  46 
8    48 


8 

61 

8 

62 

8 

58 

8 

54 

128 
129 
180 
181 
188 
183 
184 


From  obaerratlona  taken  near  London  dminff  forty-three  yean,  the  aTange  day  tempanttm  of  the  week  la  62.8^ ;  and  Ita  night  Umpenton 
4a(P.    The  graateat  heat  waa  81  %  on  the  12tb»  1833 ;  and  the  loireet  eold  21°,  on  the  8ih,  1866.    The  greatest  faU  oi  rain  waa  1.14  inoh. 


AUEICULA  CULTURE. 

ITH  tlie  permission  of  the  Bey.  F.  D. 
Homer  I  forward  you  his  letter,  which, 
without  any  view  to  its  publication,  he  so 
kindly  wrote  me. — ^Beauchamp  Btannus. 

'*  I  will  answer  your  inquiries  on  the 
Auricula  in  the  order  they  arise,  and  in 
what  I  write  I  simply  give  you  what  I 
know,  by  long  practice,  to  be  successful. 

*'  The  Auricula  undeservedly  has  a  bad 
name  for  being  of  dif&oult  culture,  and 
for  requiring  mysterious  treatment,  but  it  is  in  truth  a 
flower  very  simple  in  its  habits. 

'*  I.  'What  mixture  of  soil  suits  it  best  ?'  Loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  very  old  dung  in  equal  quantities,  with  rough 
sand  enough  to  keep  it  open.  The  oest  loam  is  a  fibrous 
kind,  yellow  or  darker,  but  not  peaty :  if  you  could  procure 
the  top  4  or  G  inches  of  a  pasture  where  Cowshps  grow, 
you  could  not  do  better  for  Auriculas.  There  is  no 
objection  to  the  loam  being  rather  heavy,  but  it  must 
be  mellow  and  full  of  fibre.  Dung  to  be  so  old  as  to 
be  a  black  earth.  I  have  used  both  cow  and  horse ;  they 
do  well  in  either.  Frequent  turning  over  of  old  hotbed 
dtmg,  where  wet  weather  cannot  reach  it,  soon  meUows 
it  down  to  earth.  Dung  so  fresh  as  to  show  any  crude 
material  is  not  safe.  Do  not  use  silver  sand,  but  some 
rough  clean-washed  sand  from  a  brook,  side,  or,  better 
still,  charcoal  the  size  of  spUt  peas. 

"IL  *Is  pot-culture  recommended?*  There  is  no 
other  method  in  use  for  the  high-bred  varieties.  The 
Auricula  is  a  plant  peculiarly  adapted  for  this.  Though 
a  strong  rooter,  it  does  not  care  much  for  pot-room. 
Then,  again,  in  the  dormant  periods  of  its  life  it  requires 
careful  protection  from  wet  and  damp,  and  this  is  best 
afforded  by  pot-culture.  In  June  and  July — ^the  summer 
rest — they  require  a  diminished  supply  of  water,  and 
hardly  any  at  all  in  November,  December,  and  January. 
"  III.  '  What  sized  pots  ?  *  A  5-inch  pot,  inside  mea- 
sure, will  grow  almost  all  full  plants:  very  few  will 
require  more,  though  when  in  fall  foliage  the  plant  will 
well  cover  this.  I  have  a  few  very  large  plants  in  6-inch 
pots ;  younger  plants  in  4-inch.  I  do  not  care  for  less  than 
d-inch  pots.  Plants  too  small  for  8-inch  pots  I  place  at 
the  edge  of  that  size,  and  two  or  three  to  the  pot. 

"  IV.  *  Water,  much  or  little  ? '  Never  much,  Over- 
watenng  is  the  most  fertUe  source  of  mischief.  In  No- 
vember, December,  and  January  keep  them,  not  indeed 
dust  dry,  but  certainly  dry ;  a  litUe  water  round  the  rim  of 
the  pot  once  in  three  or  four  weeks  is  generally  enough. 
If  the  foliage  is  flaccid,  it  is  a  sign  of  thirst.  Do  not 
let  this  occur  if  possible.  In  February  the  heart  begins 
to  look  fresh  and  unfurls,  tlien  give  them  a  moist,  but 
not  wet,  soil,  and  top-dress  them  with  rich  old  cow  dung 
and  a  httle  leaf  mould,  removing  an  inch  of  old  soil  till 
you  come  to  the  fibres ;  be  careful  to  hurt  none  of  these. 
In  March,  April,  and  May  keep  them  in  full  growing 
moisture,  but  not  sodden  wet,  and  not  watered  with 
manure  water.    A  good  watering  to  go  through  the  ball 

Mo.  Ma.— yok  XZIY.  Hxw  Sbbim 


will  last  some  time.  Drainage  to  be  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. Crocks  plenty,  covered  with  long  moss,  or,  better, 
rough,  flaky,  decayed  leaves. 

*'  V.  '  Is  a  north  wall  of  use  ?  *  It  is  nothing  less  than 
necessary.  They  may  even  be  grown  the  year  round  in 
a  north  aspect,  George  Lightbody*s  plants  were ;  mine  are 
under  a  north  wall  in  frames  from  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  middle  of  October.  From  the  middle  of  October 
to  the  middle  of  May  they  are  in  their  blooming  house, 
which  has  a  south  aspect.  Shade  is  required  from  strong 
sun  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May. 
They  must  never  be  exposed  to  sun  that  causes  tham 
to  flag. 

''VI.  'Removing  offsets?*  These  are  fit  to 'remove 
as  soon  as  they  have  lost  a  few  leaves,  and  have  there- 
fore a  neck,  and  the  best  time  to  remove  them  is  just 
before  the  spring  growth.  Wait  till  you  see  the  old  plant 
stir,  at  the  end  of  February  or  just  before,  and  then 
remove  any  ofibets  with  neck,  rooted  or  not.  August, 
just  before  the  autumn  growth,  is  another  good  time; 
this  is  tiie  time  for  the  offsets  not  fit  in  the  spring,  as 
spring  is  the  time  for  those  not  fit  in  the  autumn.  Gut 
them  off  the  parent  at  their  connection,  which  is  often 
slight,  rub  the  wound  of  both  with  charcoal  dust,  as 
styptic  and  antiseptic,  and  pot  the  oflisets,  keeping  them 
in  a  close  frame  and  moist  tiU  they  get  roothold;  grr« 
air  in  quiet  warm  weather,  and  freely  when  rooted. 

"  Do  not  plunge  Auriculas.  The  plant  is  by  no  means 
liable  to  disease  under  a  common-sense  treatment.  Bear 
in  mind  it  is  an  Alpine  plant,  fond  of  pure  free  air,  and 
delighting  in  a  sweet  open  compost  moderately  rich,  free 
from  nostrums,  and  made  firm  in  the  pots.  Its  wants 
are  few — sweet  soil,  sweet  air  and  plenty  of  it,  sweet 
water,  but  never  much  of  it,  and  never  much  sun. 
Damp  is  its  worst  foe.  The  Auricula  can  bear  any  cold 
of  our  winters,  but  none  of  our  heavy  wet.  Frame  treat- 
ment is  but  to  secure  artificially  what  Alpine  winters 
give  naturally — a  dry  rest  under  the  snow.  There  is, 
of  course,  something  to  be  said  for  the  dehcacy  produced 
in  cultivating  the  Auricula  up  to  types  that  do  not  occur 
in  wild  nature,  and  would  not  long  survive  in  a  struggle 
for  supremacy  on  a  mountain  side.  Our  modem  speci- 
mens wUl  not  bear  what  wild  ones  will,  but  it  is  safest 
to  follow  nature  as  far  as  possible. — F.  D.  Hobner, 
KirJchy  Malzeard,  Bi^on" 


FRUIT  TREE  BLOOMING— SUPERFCETATION 

OF  PEAR  BLOSSOMS? 

I  WISH  to  ask  whether  there  is  anything  unusual  in  the 
blooming  of  the  fruit  trees,  especially  Plums,  this  season  ? 
In  this  neighbourhood  (GHtheroe) — I  am  now  more  espe- 
cially referring  to  my  own  trees — ^the  usually  abundant 
bloomers  Victoria  and  Prince  of  Wales  have  scarcely  a 
bloom  upon  them,  whilst  on  seven  Damsons,  four  of 
them  of  large  size,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a 
single  blossom.  On  the  contrary,  the  Purple  Gage,  which 
seldom  blooms  profusely  with  me,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
have  been  covered  with  bloom,  and  almost  every  bloom 

No.  USl.— Yob  XTiTX.,  Old  I 
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Beoms  to  have  set ;  if  no  farther  severe  frost  oocnr,  these  trees 
will  require  very  severely  thinning. 

Pears  on  vails  are  full  of  bloom ;  standards  not  yet  opened 
out;  indeed,  some  of  my  trees  in  the  orchard  had  all  the 
blossom  bads  cut-off  by  the  severe  frosts  of  February.  I  may 
specify  Beurr6  Glalrgeau,  Seckle,  and  Beurr6  d*Amanlis  as 
having  their  bloom  buds  entirely  destroyed. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  Pears,  I  may  mention  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  subject  of  some  interest  as  touching  on  seminal 
varieties.  Some  fifteen  years  since  I  noticed  a  fruit  on  a  tree 
of  the  Seckle  of  three  or  four  times  the  usual  size,  and  I  saved 
the  pips,  and  raised  two  trees,  which  have  now  been  bearing 
two  or  three  years.  The  interesting  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  is,  that  although  both  these  trees  were 
raised  from  the  same  fruit,  they  are  completely  different  from 
each  other  in  flavour  and  appearance.  One  is  an  enlarged 
Seckle  rather  coarse  in  flesh,  but  improves  every  year  over  the 
qnality  of  the  preceding  one,  and  this  year  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  speak  of  its  quality  double-worked  on  the  Quince,  and 
grown  in  the  orchard  house.  Hitherto  it  has  only  been  grown 
as  a  standard  in  a  locality  where  the  original  Seckle  has  never 
been  anything  better  or  larger  than  a  small  Crab.  The  other 
Pear  is  a  medium-sized  melting  Pear  of  high  flavour,  ripe  in 
October,  having  no  resemblance  to  the  Seckle  whatever.  The 
tree  from  which  these  two  were  raised  grew  in  close  proximity 
to  a  Beurr6  de  Bance  ;  but  as  other  Pear  trees  were  growing  on 
the  same  wall,  the  blossom  from  which  the  fruit  came  may 
have  been  fertilised  by  the  bees  from  some  other  tree.  The 
Bingular  thing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  there  must  have 
been  two  distinct  fertilisations  in  the  same  blossom,  as  there 
is  no  resemblance  in  the  leaf,  mode  of  growth,  appearance  and 
quality  of  fruit,  or  in  anything  else  between  these  two  fruits 
raised  from  the  same  Pear. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  its  quality,  I  cannot  re- 
commend the  propagation  of  the  high-flavoured  one,  at  least 
in  this  neighbourhood,  as  it  is  not  very  hardy  when  in  blos- 
som, and  does  not  hang  very  well  in  a  wind ;  but,  &8  oven  the 
Beurr6  de  Capiaumont  is  little  better  here  than  a  Crab  if  grown 
as  a  standard,  this  might  be  weU  deserving  of  cultivation  in  a 
more  genial  locality. 

The  other  Pear,  the  enlarged  Seckle,  is  a  prodigious  bearer, 
about  four  times  the  size  of  the  old  Seckle  when  grown-in 
the  orchard,  and  I  hope  it  may  prove  of  value  when  double- 
worked  and  grown  in  the  orchard ;  and  as  to  its  bearing  under 
glass,  I  have  a  small  tree  double-worked  on  the  Quinne  which 
had  nine  bunches  of  bloom  upon  it,  on  which  nine  bunches 
sixty-three  Pears  set.  I  hope,  therefore,  to  learn  what  double- 
working  and  glass  will  do  in  improving  the  quality. 

The  small  ^its  (Gooseberries,  and  Bed  and  Black  Currants), 
are  so  far  promising,  as  the  frosts  of  last  week  do  not  seem  to 
have  done  any  damage  to  them. — T.  G. 


SEEDING  OF  MYOSOTIS  DISSITIFLORA. 

Mr.  Bobson,  in  his  interesting  and  instructive  notes  on  dwarf 
hardy  edging  plants  (see  page  338),  remarks  that  he  has  failed 
to  discover  this  plant  propagating  itself  naturally  by  seed.  I 
am  happy  to  state  that  it  seeded  freely  here  last  season,  and 
I  have  now  a  stock  of  strong  self-sown  plants,  but  as  yet  they 
show  no  sign  of  flowering.  I  may  add  that  the  soil  in  which 
the  plimts  seeded  has  not  been  disturbed  in  any  way  since  the 
flowering  period  last  year. — ^Wm.  Gardineb,  Lower  Eatington 
Fark,  Stratford-on-Avon. 


HOES  AND  HOEING. 


I  SHOULD  think  it  is  well  known  that  the  hoe  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  garden  implements,  and  I  wish  it  were  not 
neoessaiy  to  say  that  in  many  places  it  should  be  more  fre- 
quently made  nse  of.  To  recommend  that  the  hoe  should  be 
jbrequently  used  among  all  garden  crops  is  nothing  new,  and 
I  feel  sure  if  this  recommendation  were  fully  carried  out  it 
would  be  esteemed  as  sound  advice  as  any  handed  down  to  us 
by  our  ancestors.  To  use  the  hoe  only  as  a  weed  destroyer  is 
not  to  realise  its  full  value,  for,  to  quote  Mr.  Johnson's  •*  Science 
and  Practice  of  Gardening,"  *'  hoeing  facilitates  the  access  of 
air  to  the  roots  of  plants  by  rendering  the  texture  of  the  soil 
easily  permeable."  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  easily  proved  by 
the  comparative  progress  of  a  crop  that  is  frequently  hoed  and 
one  that  is  not.  Some  gardeners  in  practice  rake  the  soil  after 
areiT  hoeing ;  this,  I  think,  is  not  wise,  for  it  reduces  the  valuA 
of  the  hoeing  by  making  the  soil  too  fine,  and  it  binds  or 


cakes  on  the  surf  ace  more  readily ,  and  airisexdnded.  If  hoeing 
be  properly  done  the  surface  may  be  left  even  enough  withoat 
raking.  The  above  are  a  few  facts  which  the  oldest  practi- 
tioners were  acquainted  with  from  the  beginning  of  their 
career,  and  which,  I  think,  were  regarded  by  them  as  of  more 
importance  than  the  rising  generation  of  gardeners  appear  in- 
dined  to  assign  to  them.  The  ornamental  department  of 
gardening  attracts  the  young  gardener,  and  he  is  too  apt  to 
leave  a  ^owledge  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  be  pioked- 
up  piecemeal  and  imperfectly. 

As  regards  hoeing  and  stirring  the  soil,  I  purpose  giving 
illustrations  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  useful  implemente 
for  the  various  conditions  of  the  soil  and  the  crops.  I  will 
commence  with  the  draw  hoe. 

Draw  Hoes  (Jig.  1). — Of  these  there  are  several  varieties 
and  sizes.  That  illustrated,  and  which  is  known  in  Norfolk 
as  the  Bloomfieid  hoe,  is  fastened  into  the  huidle  by  a  strong 
spike  having  a  long  narrow  neck,  terminating  in  a  broad  head, 
to  which  the  steel  blade 
is  attached  by  three  rivets, 
whilst  the  handle  is  kept 
from  splitting  by  a  deep 
ferule.  AnoUier  form  Of 
draw  hoe  has  a  socket  for 
the  handle,  which  should 
be  about  4  feet  long.  It 
has  a  crane  neck,  to  which 
is  attached  a  plate  of  iron 
and  steel  6  inches  long 
and  3  broad.  These  crane- 
necked  draw  hoes  may 
vary  in  size  considerably 
for  different  purposes, 
and  are  most  admissible 
for  hoeing  between  crops,  ^-  !•— l^^^Hoe. 

as  the  sniall  neck  allows  the  soil  to  pass  freely  over  the  plate, 
as  well  as  between  the  foliage  of  any  crop  without  injury.  A. 
cheaper  sorb  of  draw  hoe,  but  with  the  iron  socket  or  eye 
closely  attached  to  the  blade  or  plate,  is  often  used ;  these  are 
liable  to  clog  in  wet  weather,  and  take  much  of  a  man's  time 
in  cleaning ;  nevertheless,  tiiey  are  useful  for  drawing  earth  to 
plants  as  well  as  for  loosening  the  soil  before  the  rake  is  ap- 
plied. It  is,  however,  best  to  have  several  sizes  of  these  on 
hand,  as  a  large  hoe  is  not  at  all  times  the  handiest  tool  to 
apply  to  the  job. 

The  Crane-necked  Hoe  (Jig.  2)  is  another  form  of  draw  hoe. 
There  should  be  several  sizes,  for  they  are  veiy  handy  tools  to 


Fig.  2.— Cnne-naoked  Hoe. 

use  in  seed  beds  or  for  thinning  crops.  The  largest  size  is  not 
more  than  18  inches  long,  with  a  short  wooden  handle  of 
about  6  inches.  The  handle  and  neck  are  made  of  iron,  and 
the  blade  of  iron  and  steel,  about  3  inches  wide.  They  are  to 
be  used  with  one  hand  only.  An  active  man  will  take  one  of 
these  tools  m  his  right  hand  and  roughly  thin-out  the  bulk  of 
a  row  of  Turnips  or  Carrots,  and  complete  the  thinning  by 
means  of  his  left  hand  with  remarkable  speed. 
TJie  Adjiutable  Hoe  (Jig.  3)  is  a  draw  hoe  and  thrust  hoe 


Fig.  8.— AdjaitaUe  Ho«b 

combined.  The  plate  is  deep  and  strong,  yery  similar  in  shape 
to  what  is  made  by  local  blacksmiths  for  use  in  heavy  soils,  but 
this  tool  it  possesses  the  great  merit  of  a  contrivance  to  set 
the  plate  at  an  angle  to  go  deep  or  shallow.    It  is  vezy  con- 
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Tonient,  bat  it  is  not  in  general  ose.    As  a  throBt  hoe  it  ib 
nsefol  in  hard-bound  soils  for  eradicating  weeds. 
Fig.  4  is  another  eombination,  having  all  its  edges  sharpened, 


Fig.  4i— Bzsw-aDd-thnut  Hoe. 

tmd  is  nsed  either  as  a  draw  or  thrust  hoe.  I  have  nsed  this 
sort  of  hoe  when  Hying  in  Suffolk,  and  a  man  can  easily  go 
over  a  large  space  of  ground  in  a  short  time.  Hoes  of  tlds 
description  are  principally  used  for  killing  weeds  and  loosening 

the  surface  of  the  soil. 

The  Scuffle  Hoe  {fig.  6)  is  a 
yery  handy  tool,  and  although  it 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  weed- 
destroyer,  it  is  more  employed 
for  reducing  the  coarse  surface  of 
the  soil  previous  to  planting,  as 
for  Cauliflower  or  Cabbage  beds 
and  the  like,  or  to  go  over  the 
soil  before  using  the  rake,  and 
for  stirring  flower-beds  before 
planting.  It  is  a  light  easily- 
used  tool  about  a  foot  or  more 
in  length  and  14  inches  wide,  with 
sharp-edged  teeth  on  both  sides. 
Figs.  6  and  7  are  Drill  Hoes.  There  are  two  or  three  sizes  of 
-t  lese.  They  are  mostly  triangular-shaped  curved-faced  tools, 
some  of  them  with  the  shoulders  rounded-off,  making  them 
heart-shaped,  wi^  a  socket  to  secure  the  handle,  and  a  thin, 
xmrved  iron  neck.    They  are  necessary  implements  in  well- 


ITg.  S.— Senffle  Hoe. 


lig.  e.— Drill  Hoe. 


Fig,  7.— Doable-edged  Frosaian  Hoe. 


worked  soils,  leaving  the  drills  even  in  width  and  of  uniform 
depth.  Their  length  varies  from  4  to  6  or  7  inches.  The 
double-edged  Prussian  Hoe  {fig.  7)  serves  not  only  to  destroy 
the  weeds,  but  leaves  the  ground  level,  thus  obviating  the  use 
■of  the  rake. 

Another  excellent  drill  hoe  I  saw  in  use  the  other  day  in  a 
market  garden  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  made  stout  and 
strong  enough  of  wood,  excepting  the  teeth  or  hoes,  which  are 
of  iron.  It  is  of  the  shape  of  a  hay-rake,  and  nearly  as  wide 
and  long.  The  hoe  blades  are  similar  to  fig.  6,  but  narrower 
«nd  an  inch  longer,  slightly  curving  inwards  towards  the 
operator.  The  hoes  are  fastened  to  the  woodwork  by  a  nut 
screwed  on  at  the  top.  The  handle  is  fixed  on  in  the  same 
way  as  for  the  hay-rake.  The  merit  claimed  for  this  tool  is 
ihat  three  drills  ean  be  drawn  at  once.    There  is  a  double  one 


of  similar  construction  also  in  use.  Now  if  these  hoes  are 
serviceable  to  the  market  gardener,  they  wiU  be  equally  bo  for 
others,  and  will,  doubtless,  save  valuable  time  and  trouble. 

The  Drag  Hoe  i^fig.  8)  is  not,  I  think,  in  general  use,  but  it 
should  be  so,  for  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  expedite  work  as 
some  others.    Its  construction  is  a  horizontal  iron  bar  attached 


Fig.  9. — Gaernsey  PzoBg. 


Fig.  a— Drag  Hoe. 

to  a  socket  for  the  handle.  It  is  much  like  one  of  the  steel 
digging  forks  reversed,  only  the  prongs  have  a  much  greater 
curve.  It  is  used  principally  in  collecting  from  the  ground 
the  refuse  of  any  crop,  and  for  that  is  very  handy,  as  well  as 
for  other  purposes. 

Dutch  or  Thrust  Hoes.— I  am  not  acquainted  with  more  than 
two  forms  of  these.  The  better  of  the  two  is  a  thin  straight 
plate  of  iron  and  steel  attached  to  a  bow  of  iron,  with  a  socket 
in  which  to  fasten  the  handle ;  the  plate  is  set  at  a  suitable 
angle  for  a  person  to  stand  upright  when  using  it.  These 
hoes  are  made  in  sixes  varying  from  4  to  8  inches  or  more  in 
width,  and  are  used  either  for  loosening  the  soil  or  killing 
weeds.  They  are  easy  to  work,  and  are  generally  used.  The 
others  simply  vaiy  in  the  shape  of  the  plate ;  some  have  a 
pointed  instead  of  a  square  front  edge,  others  a  square  plate, 
with  all  the  edges  sharpened ;  but  in  my  opinion  there  is  no 
advantage  in  these,  therefore  I  will  not  further  illustrate 
them. 

Prong  Hoes. — I  come  now  to  another  section  of  hoes.  The 
first  is  the  Ouemsey  Prong  {fig.  9). 
It  is  very  much  in  the  shape  of  a 
hammer,  about  8  or  10  inches  long, 
attached  to  a  handle  4  or  6  feet  long. 
One  end  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
chisel,  and  the  prongs  are  flattened 
and  sharpened  in  the  same  way,  only 
slightly  curved.  These  tools  are  ex- 
cellent for  eradicating  deep-rooted 
weeds.  The  farmers  use  the  same 
sort  of  tool  in  th^  Turnip  fields 
to  tear  up  the  roots  of  Turnips  left  in  the  ground  by  the 
sheep. 

Next,  there  are  the  double  and  treble-pronged  hoes.  I  think 
they  may  not  inappropriately  be  called  digging  hoes,  for  they 
are  made  stronger,  and  are  used  for  a  much  heavier  kind  of 
work  than  any  of  the  others  before  described.  I  have  not 
seen  them  so  much  used  as  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
two-pronged  one  is  about  5  inches  wide,  and  8  or  9  inches  long, 
with  chisel-shaped  prongs  tolerably  sharp,  steeled  at  the  ends, 
and  there  is  an  iron  eye  at  the  top  for  the  handle,  which  is 
4  or  5  feet  long.  The  three-pronged  hoe  is  made  in  a  similar 
way,  and  is  about  7  or  8  inches  wide.  These  tools  are  capable 
of  penetrating  the  earth  to  a  considerable  depth  and  loosening 
it  about  the  roots  of  crops,  or  of  preparing  soil  for  planting 
i^er  digging.  They  are  handy  tools  in  any  garden,  and  may 
be  used  for  several  purposes.  Farmers  likewise  patronise  this 
tool  for  cleaning  their  hedgerows,  as  it  is  not  easily  put  out  of 
order,  and  when  the  prongs  become  worn  down  they  may  be 
relaid  or  steeled  again,  and  be  as  good  as  new.  They  will  last 
for  years. 

The  above  is  a  description  of  the  most-approved  forms  of 
hoes  in  use  at  the  present  time  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 
Other  forms  and  shapes  might  have  been  illustrated,  but  for 
construction  and  utility  they  are  not  equal  to  those  described. 
If  any  person  having  a  hoe  of  distinct  merit  will  kindly  add 
to  my  list  he  will  be  doing  a  service. 

Now  for  a  word  or  two  about  the  handles.  These  should 
not  be  too  long ;  from  4  to  5  feet,  according  to  size,  is  a  fair 
length,  and  allows  room  for  a  convenient  shifting  of  the  hand ; 
neither  should  the  handles  be  too  heavy,  otherwise  they  are 
burdensome  to  the  operator.  Generally  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  tool,  and  the  sort  of  work  for  which  it  is  made,  will  be 
a  good  guide  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  handle  to  be  fur- 
nished. The  handles  for  the  smsJler  kinds  of  draw  hoes,  as 
well  as  Butch  hoes,  may  be  made  of  good  deal  wood ;  but  the 
tools  for  heavier  work,  sudi  as  the  double  and  treble  prongs 
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and  the  Gaemsey  hoe,  may  be  famished  with  handles  of 
quartered  maiden  ash ;  this  wood  when  well  seasoned  is  lasting, 
strong,  and  tough,  as  well  as  comfortable  for  the  hand  to  grasp, 
which  is  not  the  least  important  part  in  the  working  of  tools  ; 
for  if  a  workman  has  an  uncomfortable- working  tool  his  energy 
for  work  is  diminished,  and  he  sooner  becomes  wearied. — 
Thomas  Becobd. 


BOYAL  HORTICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

Mat  7th  aud  8ih. 

The  Bose  and  Azalea  Show  commenced  at  South  Eenslng- 
ton  yesterday,  and  will  be  continued  to-day.  Never  there  nor, 
perhaps,  anywhere  else  has  there  been  such  an  assemblage  of 
magnificent  pot  Boses  as  is  there  to  be  seen ;  larger  competi- 
tions we  have  often  known  eyen  at  this  season,  but,  as  a  whole, 
never  finer.  The  plants  perfect  in  symmetry,  the  flowers  the 
perfection  of  size  and  colour,  and  withal  exquisite  in  their 
freshness,  what  is  there  left  to  desire  but  their  possession  ? 
But  there  is  not  simply  the  Society's  Bose  Show,  added  to 
it  is  Mr.  W.  Paul's  Show,  in  whicib.  Boses  are  nobly  represented 
in  their  multitudinous  varieties,  and  the  two  combine  to  make 
one  of  the  finest  floral  displays  of  one  flower  ever  seen. 
Unfortunately,  on  the  opening  day  the  weather  in  the  after- 
Boon  was  far  from  propitious. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twelve  Boses  in  pots  two  mag- 
nificent collections  are  shown.  That  which  comes  from  Mr. 
Tomer,  of  Slough,  and  which  took  the  first  prize,  consists  of 
specimens  which  have  certainly  not  been  surpassed,  if,  indeed, 
equajled.  Charles  Lawson,  measuring  6  feet  in  diameter  and 
about  the  same  in  height,  is  covered  from  below  the  rim  of  the 
pot  to  the  top  with  flowers  averaging  nearly  4  inches  in  diameter. 
Paul  Perras  is  about  the  same  size,  and  equally  splendid.  The 
remainder  of  the  collection  consists  of  fine  examples  of  Souvenir 
de  Malmaison,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  G6n6ral  Jacqueminot,  Alfred 
Colomb,  MadflCme  de  St.  Joseph.  Paul  Verdier,  Victor  Verdier, 
C61ine  Forestier,  Beauty  of  Waltbam,  and  a  splendid  plant  of 
Anna  Alexieff.  From  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  who 
are  second,  come  fine  specimens  of  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame 
Th^rdse  Levet,  Dr.  Anary,  Victor  Verdier,  Anna  Alexieff,  Marie 
Baumann,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Juno,  John  Hopper,  Horace 
Vemet,  and  Elie  Morel.  These  plants,  though  not  so  large  as 
some  of  Mr.  Turner's,  are  very  evenly  matched  in  size  and  full 
of  flower. 

In  the  class  for  six  Boses  in  pots  Mr.  Turner  is  also  first, 
showing,  among  others,  beautiful  specimens  of  La  France 
and  Mfuiame  Tn6rdse  Levet,  and  a  very  large  plant  of  John 
Hopper. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  three  Boses  Mr.  Ellis,  gardener  to 
J.  Galsworthy,  Esq.,  Coombe  Warren,  Kingston,  takes  the  first 
place ;  and  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watoon,  Esq.,  Isle- 
worth,  the  second. 

For  twenty  new  Boses,  the  prizetakers  are  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Mr.  Turner,  and  Messrs.  Veitch.  The  best  appear  to  be 
Tea  Marie  Van  Houtte,  lemon,  beautiful  in  bud ;  Perfection  de 
Montplaisir,  pale  yellow;  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Etienne  Levet, 
Lyonnaise,  Baronne  Louise  UxkuU,  Coquette  des  Blanches,  a 
white  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  Madame  George  Schwartz.  Maxime 
de  la  Bocheterie,  full,  maroon  crimson,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
preceding  received  certificates. 

Of  greenhouse  Azaleas  there  is  a  very  good  show,  and  on  the 
whole  there  is  less  of  that  stiff  crinoUne  style  so  much  com- 
plained of  in  former  years.  The  tendency  seems  now  to  be  in 
favour  of  a  looser  style,  and  there  is  more  foliage  seen. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  nine  Azaleas  Mr.  Turner,  Slough, 
is  second  with  a  lot  comprising  round-headed  dwarf  standards 
and  bush-formed  plants  in  good  bloom .  For  six,  among  amateurs 
Mr.  J.  Herrington,  Thornton  Bead,  Clapham  Fark,  is  fiist  with 
tall  pyramidal  plants  of  Indica  alba,  Bubra  plena,  and  others 
Teiy  well  bloomed.  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Gold- 
smid,  Bart.,  Be^ent's  Park,  has  a  second  prize  for  large  plants  of 
Apollo,  Woolen,  Stanleyana,  and  others  In  fine  bloom.  Mr. 
Hill,  gardener  to  H.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Avenue  Boad,  Begent's  Park, 
is  third.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  Messrs.  Dobson,  Isleworth, 
have  a  second  prize.  For  three  (amateurs)  Mr.  J.  Ward,  gardener 
to  F.  G.  WUkins,  Es^.,  Leyton,  is  first  with  splendid  bushes  of 
Due  de  Nassau,  Louise  Margottin,  and  Sinensis :  Mr.  Wheeler 
being  second ;  and  in  the  class  for  the  same  number,  open  only 
to  those  who  had  not  previously  taken  a  prize  for  Azaleas,  Mr. 
Ward  is  first  with  Flower  of  the  Day  and  Madame  Miellez,  white, 
and  Sinensis.  Second  comes  Mr.  Slogrove,  gardener  to  W. 
Tyser,  Esq.,  Beigate ;  and  third  prizes  are  taken  by  Mr.  Mar- 
cham,  gardoner  to  E.  Dates,  Esq.,  Iver;  and  Mr.  Bowe,  Boe- 
bampton.  The  best  single  specimen  is  a  fine  bushy  plant  of  up- 
"waxoB  of  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  mass  of  white  blossom,  shown 
by  Mr.  Turner;  Criterion  from  Mr.  Cole  is  second,  and  Mr. 
Ellis  is  third. 


Of  Auriculas,  there  is  a  numerous  exhibition,  and  suiierior  in 
quality  to  that  of  a  fortnight  a^.  For  twelve  show  kuds  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Slough,  is  first,  with  Bev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Topey, 
Arabella,  Alderman  Wisbey,  Mrs.  Marsden  Gibson,  Col.  Champ- 
neys  (very  fine),  Cantab,  Lovely  Ann,  John  Waterston,  Charles 
Perry,  Apollo,  and  Bichard  Headly.  The  Bev.  H.  H.  Dombnin, 
Westwell  Vicarage,  Ashford,  is  second,  and  Mr.  James,  Isle- 
worth,  is  third.  For  six-  Bev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  and  Mr.  James 
are  respectively  first  and  second.  For  twelve  Alpines  the 
honours  go  to  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  James,  and  Messrs.  Dobson. 
Mr.  Turner  exhibits  a  numerous  and  very  fine  collection  of 
show  and  alpine  kinds  in  the  miscellaneous  class,  for  which  an 
extra  prize  was  given. 

Of  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  the  best  group  of  six  comes  from. 
Mr.  James — these  are  of  a  very  fine  strain.  The  second  hononzs 
go  to  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons. 

In  the  remaining  classes  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Willdna^ 
Esq.,  takes  the  first  prize  for  six  Orchids  with  fine  potsful  at 
Phalasnopsis  grandinora,  Cypripedium  villosum  with  fonrteen 
flowers,  OdontogloBsum  PhalEenopsis,  and  Dendrobium  FarmerL 
Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  Korbiton,  is 
second  in  the  same  class  with  Cyrtopodium  punctatum  having 
two  grand  compact  spikes,  Cattleya  Mendelii  with  lovely  white, 
orange,  and  purple  flowers,  and  Dendrobium  infundiboliim 
covered  with  white  and  orange  blossom.  Mr.  Bull  ik  third.  For 
six  Lycastes  the  prizes  go  to  Messrs.  W^ard  and  G.  Wheeler,  the 
former  in  particular  having  exoellent  examples  of  varieties  of 
Lyoaste  Skinneri.  For  Mr.  Peacock's  prizes  for  Agaves,  Aloes. 
and  Cacti  there  was  no  competition.  Several  boxes  of  beautifal 
cut  Boses  are  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Turner,  and  others, 
the  first-named  firm  taking  the  first  position. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  offered  prizes  for  their  First  Crop  Psa. 
Mr.  T.  Farrow,  Brigadier  Hill  Gardens,  Enfield,  took  the  first 
prize.  The  other  competitor  was  Mr.  G.  Brown,  gardener  to 
B.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Fawley  Court,  Henley,  who  was  awarded  a 
second  prize. 

The  subjects  exhibited  in  the  miscellaneous  class  are  nume- 
rous, and  several  extra  prizes  were  awarded,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  official  list  in  another  column.  Mr.  J.  Aldons,  Glou- 
cester Boad,  South  Kensington,  sends  a  nice  group  of  flowering 
and  fine-f  oliaged  plants ;  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Lon- 
desborough, a  group  of  very  choice  Orcnids,  containing  Vanda 
Parishii  with  sepaJs  and  petals  pale  yellow,  spotted  brown,  lip 
rosy  purple  (this  had  a  nzst-class  certificate  from  the  Floiu 
Committee),  Aerides  Veitchii  with  a  handsome  spike  having  ten 
branches,  and  MasdevalHa  Harryana.  Messrs.  W.  Bollisson  and 
Sons,  Tooting,  have  a  choice  group  of  Orchids  and  hardwooded 
flowering  plants ;  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwich,  a  gpmd 
Azaleas  and  Heaths ;  Mr.  J.  Welch,  Hollycombe  Gardens,  Lif- 
hook,  a  group  of  plants  of  Habrothamnus  Hawkshawiana  witb 
beautiful  variegation;  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  H. 
Goldsmid,  Bart.,  St.  John's  Lodge,  Begent's  Park,  exhibits  a 
choice  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants ;  and  Mr.  C.  Noble  a 
splendid  ^oup  of  his  hybrid  Clematis,  which  have  been  noticed 
in  detail  in  previous  reports. 

From  Messrs. '  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  comes  a  fine  basket  of 
Spirasa  palmata,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  eflective  of  crim- 
son-flowered plants,  and  moreover  hardy.  Mr.  Bull  has  Coeh- 
hostema  Jacobianum,  one  of  the  best  of  our  recent  intro- 
ductions, in  fine  bloom ;  also  a  misceUaneous  group  of  Pahn* 
and  fine-foliaged  plants.  Groups  of  spring-flowenng  plants, 
Show,  Fancy,  and  Bedding  Pansies,  and  Succulents  come  from 
Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  exhibit  a 
group  of  their  useful  Perpetual  Carnations,  also  Caladium  Albert 
Victor,  which  had  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Floral  Csm- 
mittee.  From  Mr.  James,  Messrs.  Dobson,  and  Mr.  Biaggi  of 
Slough,  come  also  several  collections  of  Show,  Bedding,  and 
other  Pansies.  Mr.  Goddard.  gardener  to  A.  Chancellor,  JBs(l| 
Bichmond,  sends  a  number  of  Polyanthuses  and  cut  flowers  of 
Narcissi  in  competition  for  Mrs.  Lloyd  Wynne's  and  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sugden's  prizes,  are  exhibited  by  Miss  Florence  Bair,. 
Tooting,  and  Mr.  Ware.  Mr.  Lacy  sends  a  collection  of  Cine- 
rarias; and  Mr.  Pestridge,  Uxbridge,  a  group  of  Tricolor  Pelar- 
goniums. Mr.  C.  Bachholler,  41,  Hatton  Grarden,  exhibits  flower- 
vase  and  Hyacinth  glass-holders,  ornamental  as  well  as  eheip- 
These  we  hope  to  notice  more  fully  hereafter. 


Fbttit  Committee.— Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  chaff. 
Messrs.  Watts  &  Son,  Northampton,  sent  specimens  of  North- 
ampton Hero  Broccoli,  which  was  considered  to  be  not  Bupenor 
to  other  varieties  already  in  cultivation.  Messrs.  ^***®»^5j" 
neU,  Huggins,  &  Co.  sent  specimens  of  Yorkshire  Hero  Broccw, 
a  good  close-headed  variety,  but  with  no  merit  superior  to  otajr 
varieties.  Mr.  A.  Parsons,  of  Danesbury  Park,  sent  iMwrt 
Protecting  Late  White  Goshen  Broccoli,  a  good  large  vane^- 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  Leadenhall  Street,  sent  Monro's  Imprjjw* 
Bably  Cucumber,  a  variety  not  approved  of  by  the  Committee. 
Mr.  Jones,  Boyal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  sent  fruit  of  the  Bedjor 
Cucumber.  Mr.  Frederick  Perkins,  Leamington,  again  e^jjjr" 
his  Leamington  Broccoli,  which  was  admired  for  the  proteewg 
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oliaraoter  of  the  leavee,  which  shada  the  head  from  the  effects 
of  li«ht. 

Mr.  Coles,  gardener  to  TV.  E.  Wigram,  Esq.,  The  Chestnnts, 
SL  Margarets,  Twickenham,  sent  a  remarkably  fine  di&h  of 
Beorr^  de  Bance  Pears,  well  kept,  well  ripened,  and  of  good 
HaYonr.  A  calttiral  commendation  was  nnanimonsly  awarded. 
Mr.  Ghardiner,  gardener  to  E.  P.  Shirley,  Es^.,  Lower  Eating- 
-ion  Park,  Stratford-on-Avon,  sent  a  collection  of  Apples,  to 
'v^noh  a  cnltnral  commendation  was  awarded.  Mr.  Jones,  Boyal 
Maidens,  Frogmore,  sent  dishes  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater  from  pot  Vines  one  year  old.  These  wern  ex- 
«eUeat  examples  of  early  forcing,  and  received  a  cultural  com- 
mandation.  Mr.  W.  S.  Stevens,  gardener  to  J.  B.  B.  Elliott, 
Bsq.,  Chesterford  Park,  Essex,  exhibited  a  dish  of  Strawberries, 
ito  which  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  A  similar 
4iwaxd  was  made  to  a  dish  of  Dr.  Hogg  Strawberries,  sent  by 
Mr.  Hopper,  gardener  to  E.  D.  Lee,  jBSsq.,  Hcu^well  House, 
3nekB,  winch  were  universally  admired  for  the  meritorious  cul- 
ture bestowed  upon  them. 

Flobal  ComiiTTEE. — ^W.  B.  Eellock,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  Yeitch  exhibited  a  plant  of  the  anxiously-looked-for 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium.  It  had  two  spikes  with  four  flowers 
on  each,  of  a  lovely  pale  but  pleasing  rose,  white  at  the  base  of 
the  lip ;  flowers  8i^  inches  long  by  2t  across.  It  is  an  introduc- 
ition  from  Antioquia,  and  succeeds  well  with  O.  citrosmum, 
O.  Phalenopsis,  &c.  The  Messrs.  Veitch  expect  to  have  a  plant 
with  two  spikes  and  six  flowers  on  each  for  the  first  show  in 
jTine.  This  received  a  first-class  certificate,  and  Ib  decidedly 
the  finest  Orchid  introduced  of  late  years,  though  in  intensity 
of  colour  it  must  yield  to  the  brilliant  Masdevamas.  From  the 
same  firm  came  also  Azalea  Triomphe  de  Wondelghem,  a  free- 
fiowering  variety  with  large  semi-double  salmon  red  fiowers; 
this  received  a  first-class  certificate,  as  also  did  Phoenix  rupi- 
eola,  a  species  with  handsome  deep  ^een  recurved  leaves. 
Plal^loma  brachypterum,  a  small-growing  species  with  very 
naat,  pale  green,  deeply-divided  fronds,  had  likewise  a  first-class 
certificate,  as  well  as  Piatyloma  helium,  a  very  nearly  allied  kind 
with  smaller  fronds.  To  Sempervivum  triste,  a  very  neat  semi- 
tufted  species  with  dull  ]^urple  leaves  red  at  the  base,  a  first- 
•elass  certificate  was  likewise  given. 

•  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  sent  a  very 
fine  form  of  Masdevallia  Harryana,  the  flower  rich  glowing 
crimson.    It  received  a  first-class  certiflcate. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  The  Koyal  Nurseries,  Slough,  sent  six  new 
Azaleas.  Apollo,  a  large  waxy-white  red-striped  flower,  received 
«  first-class  certificate.  The  Bev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  Westwell 
Vicarage,  sent  Aurieula  C.  £.  Brown,  raised  by  Mr.  Headlev, 
.and  which  is  a  very  fine  grey-edged  flower.  A  first-class  oertifi- 
oate  was  awarded. 

Mr.  W.  Bull  sent  the  following,  which  had  first-class  certifi- 
oates,  Colax  jugosus,  creamy- white  petals,  the  sepals  and  lip 
densely  spotted  with  bluish  purple;  and  Begonia  Sunrise,  a 
variety  with  rosy-red  flowers.  Besides  the  above  he  had  G-on- 
^ora  portentosR,  and  Polycycnis  lemda,  with  very  peculiar 
spikes  of  flowers.  Zonal  Pelargonium  White  Clipper  came  from 
Mr.  Must.  The  flowers  are  well-shaped,  and  the  trusses  thrown 
well  above  the  foliage.  It  received  a  first-class  certificate.  Dr. 
Denny,  who  exhibited  the  preceding  for  Mr.  Must,  sent  two 
splendid  seedlings,  the  one  scarlet  and  the  other  scarlet  beauti- 
fully tinged  with  magenta,  having  flowers  2  inches  in  diameter. 
As  these  were  not  entered  they  had  to  be  passed  over. 

Odontoglossum  PhalronopsiB  was  sent  hy  Mr.  T.  Hubbersty, 
Bridge  Hall,  Burv;  this  was  a  magnificent  specimen,  which 
zvceived  a  cultural  commendation.  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
0ent  fine  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrie  and  O.  Pesca- 
torei ;  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Epidendrum  cnemidophorum, 
and  a  particularly  well-flowered  specimen  of  Camarotis  pur- 
purea, which  had  twelve  spikes  of  delicate  rose-tinted  flowers. 
The  plant  was  trained  to  an  upright  raft  of  teak  wood,  ^thyrium 
Filix-foemina  virgatum,  a  nicely  tufted  species,  was  sent  by  Mr. 
J.  Chambers,  gardener  to  J.  Lawrence,  Esq.,Beddington,  Surrev. 
The  same  exhibitor  sent  a  box  of  cut  flowers.  Messrs.  F.  &  A. 
8mith  sent  Pelargonium  Digb]^  Grand,  a  free-flowering  variety, 
which  will  be  useful  for  cutting  from.  Mr.  Webster,  Gordon 
Oaatie,  sent  a  collection  of  hybrid  Echeverias.  A  collection  of 
the  different  varieties  of  Mignonette  was  sent  from  the  Society's 

gardens  at  Chiswick. 

* 

Funeral  Flowers  in  New  York. — In  all  our  large  cities 
flowers  form  a  large  source  of  revenue  to  florists  who  make 
bouquets,  &c.,  a  speciality.  In  New  York,  the  aggregate  sum 
spent  yearly  on  fiowers  is  immense.  Upon  funeral  flowers, 
especially,  large  sums  are  expended.  The  following  will  sho^ 
ihe  prices  paid  for  leading  sorts  in  winter :  The  price  of  a 
handsome  basket  is  from  five  to  fifty  dollars.  Bouquets  can 
be  made  at  from  three  to  twenty-five  dollars.  Single  Bose- 
buds  cost  twenty-five  cents,  and  Carnations  twenty  cents. 


Smilax  is  sold  at  one  dollar  a  yard,  and  Violets  by  the  dozen 
at  twelve  cents.  One  spray  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley  costs  twenty- 
five  cents. — (Horticulturist.) 

MR.  WILLIAM   PAUL'S  SHOW  OF   ROSES  AND 
HARDY  PICTORIAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

As  previously  announced  in  our  columns,  this  commenced  on 
Saturday  last,  and  will  continue  open  to  inspection  until  the  10th 
inst.  The  place  of  exhibition  is  this  year  not  the  Ciystal  Palace, 
but  the  Gardens  of  the  Boyal  ^Horticultural  Society,  at  Soutii 
Kensiogton.  There,  in  the  large  tent  where  the  great  summer 
shows  are  held,  is  arranged  the  grandest  collection  of  pot 
Boses  we  have  ever  seen,  and  interspersed  among  these,  and 
elsewhere  grouped,  are  Laurustinus,  Hollies,  Yews,  Golden- 
leaved  Oaks,  Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  variegated  Ehnfl, 
pyramidal  Ivies,  here  and  there  a  Palm,  in  the  centre  circle  an 
Aranearia  exoelsa,  and  round  the  sides  Euonymuses,  Tricolor 
Pelargoniums,  Clematises,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  while  at 
various  ports  of  the  picture  standard  Rhododendrons  and 
Double  Crimson  Thorns  come  in  with  telling  effeet.  The 
terraced  turf  banks  never  looked  more  verdant  than  they  do  now; 
and  the  natural  effect  of  the  complementary  colour  to  the  many 
shades  of  red,  predominant  among  the  Boses  which  form 
the  leading  feature,  is  to  enhance  their  brightness,  thou^  in- 
deed they  need  no  borrowed  light,  for  never  have  we  seen  Roges 
fresher  and  brighter.  Roses  there  are  in  large  specimens,  sudh 
as  we  are  familiar  with  at  the  tournaments  between  tiie  great 
growers,  and  Roses  in  compact  little  bushes  densely  clustered 
with  blooms,  or  bearing  fewer  flowers  of  a  size  that  seems  al- 
most incredible.  We  are  not  going  to  inflict  on  our  readers  a 
long  list  of  names,  of  which  they  will  find  ample  store  in 
another  report ;  the  old  favourites  and  the  new  aspirants  to 
fame  are  both  freely  and  well  represented. 

Among  the  deliciously-scented  Tea  Roses,  the  rich  yellow 
Madame  Falcot,  the  delicately  rose-tinted  white  and  ever- 
beautifnl  Alba  rosea;  Mdlle.  C6cile  Berthod,  sulphur;  Per- 
fection de  MontplaLsir,  pale  sulphur  yellow,  blooming  in 
clusters  like  a  Noisette ;  Adrienne  Christophle,  yellow  suffused 
with  coppery  crimson ;  and  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  another 
deep-coloured  Rose,  are  especially  conspicuous.  That  fine  old 
Bourbon,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  is  magnifioently  bloomed  in 
several  examples ;  while  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Lord 
Napier,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Marquise  de  Mortemarte, 
Princess  Christian,  La  France,  Coeur  de  Lion,  Etienne  Levet, 
Lyonnais,  and  many  others  there  are  numerous  finely  bloomed 
plants.  Princess  Christian,  which  we  believe  we  were  the  first 
to  call  attention,  is  truly  magnificent.  It  not  merely  maintains 
all  that  has  been  predicted  of  it,  it  has  surpassed  all  that  could 
have  been  conjectured.  Mr.  William  Paul  has  brought  a 
garden  of  Roses  to  the  very  doors  of  the  London  dweller ;  let 
us  hope  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  "  to  blush  unseen,  and 
waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.'* 


NEW  PICOTEES. 


)> 


'*  What  a  fine  lot  of  new  Piootees  were  shown  this  year  1 
So  I  wrote  to  one  of  our  oldest  florists,  the  Rev.  G.  Fellowes, 
of  Shottesham,  near  Norwich.  "Yes,"  was  his  reply;  "but 
never,  perhaps,  again  shall  we  have  such  a  year  for  saving  seed 
as  we  had  two  years  ago."  Indeed,  I  think  Mr.  Norman,  of 
Woolwich,  another  very  successful  grower,  said  he  had  saved 
that  year  nearly  a  pound  weight  of  seed.  Certainly  never  have 
so  many  fine  varieties  been  exhibited  or  received  so  many  cer- 
tificates, while  to  all  appearance  they  are  robust  in  habit. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  lovely  flower  is  not  more  culti- 
vated in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  than  it  is.  In 
other  parts  of  the  country — ^at  Oxford,  Bath,  and  in  the  north 
— ^it  is  very  extensively  grown,  but  the  growers  of  it  in  or  near 
London  are  very  few.  Days  are  altered  since  the  great  com- 
petitions that  used  to  take  place  rivalled  almost  the  northern 
exhibitions,  and  the  comparatively  easier  work  of  bedding-out 
has  eclipsed  this  and  many  another  florists'  flower.  As  it  is 
now  a  good  time  to  obtain  the  new  varieties,  I  would  briefly 
notice  those  which  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  is  now  sending  out. 

Alliance  (Fellowes). — ^A  heavy  bright  purple-edged  flower. 
The  petals  are  broad,  the  white  pure,  and  the  size  large. 

Bertie  (Turner). — One  of  the  medium  red-edged  flowers. 
Very  fine,  and  a  good  grower. 

Chanticleer  (Fellowes). — ^A  flower  of  good  substance,  with 
heavy  purple  eage. 
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Etuign  (FelloiTM). — Luge,  full,  hekv;  red-edged  flower,  and 
ft  good  grower. 

Edith  Doinftraiii  (Tanier), — One  of  the  most  diatinot  flowert 
that  hoe  beea  meed  of  late  yeue,  the  colour  ft  beaatifnl  soft 
g,  heav;  edge.    It  baa  been  deBerredl;  oertifieftted 


Edith  (F^wea).— Modiampiiip!e,[nU  flov 

Juliana  (Tnmer). — -A  Bplendidty  oolooieu,  udi»/-duu<iu, 
eou'let  flower,  petalB  Bmooth.  The  edge  has  no  bar  whftterer, 
and  ia  erery  reepect  is  firat-rate, 

Mri.  Hornby  (Turner). — A  narrow  red-edged  flower  of  fine 
quality ;  tiie  white  remorkabl;  pore,  and,  as  fu  ai  m;  jndg- 
ment  goes,  the  best  aairow-edged  flower  we  have. 

MUi  Small  (Fellowee).— Bed  edee,  heftvily  marked;  white 
pore,  petals  liige  and  emooth,  and  the  babit  excellent. 

Mr».  Kfynes  (Fellowea).— Pure  white,  the  edge  medinm 
depth ;  petals  broa^  ftnd  smooth. 

Medina  (FeUowes). — Heavy  bright  edge  of  lively  pnrple, 

Xti.  Fordkam  (Turner).— Bose-edged,  medinm  depth  ;  petals 
Jftrga  and  emooth.     The  flower  is  full  and  very  beautiful. 

Nor/oik  Beauty  (Fellowes).— A  very  distinct  floorer,  heavily 
edged  with  purple  of  a  beautiful  violet  shade.  Flower  cot  so 
luge  as  many,  bat  at  the  some  time  ft  very  desirable  variety. 

Princeii  of  Walti  (Fellowea),— A  remarkably  flne  heavy- 
edged  purple  flower,  very  largo  and  full ;  and  Gne  aa  Admira- 
tion ia,  I  believe  that  this  will  be  considered  a  still  more 
beantitut  flower. 

Sylvia  (J<'ellowee). — Heavy  red-edged  flowet,  but  not  equal, 
I  thmk,  to  MJM  SmftU. 

It  will  be  seen  that  two  of  our  moat  famoua  nueen  have 
coDtribated  to  this  new  batch,  and  their  names  alone  would  be 
El  anfEdent  guarantee  ol  eioellenoe;  but  as  I  have  bad  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  flowers,  and  indeed  of  naming  soma 
of  them,  I  Cftn  avouch  that  they  are  tbe  finest  set  of  Piootees 
ever  sent  out  at  any  one  time;  and  in  this  judgment  I  am 
confirmed,  not  merely  by  the  fact  of  the  numerous  certificates 
they  have  received,  but  bj  tbe  jadgment  of  many  who  have 
grown  UuB  loTely  flower  for  many  yearfl. — D.,  Dial. 


EEAEING  CALCEOLAEIA.  PLANTS. 


In 


a  tew  of  my  Calceolarias  from  cuttings  put.in  in 

ft  cold  frame  during  the  first  week  of  November.     Tbey  have 

been  aired  to  the  freezing  point,  and  this  year  on]y  covered 

with  the  lights,  even  when  we  had  16"  of  frost. 

I  have  this  day  (April  30tbJ,  planted  ont  my  stock,  forking 


then  was  given  a  regular  swill  of  water,  which  they  wanted, 
for  I  kept  them  dry  pnrposely.  I  then  eloaed  the  soil  around 
ihem,  leaving  the  topi  2  or  3  inches  above  ground.  I  prefer 
sllftkiiig  out  the  plants  and  giving  them  a  tree  loot-ran  into 
better  soil  than  that  in  which  they  have  been  struck ;  and  if 
no  rain  come,  the  ayringe  will  help  them  along,  snn  or  no  sun. 
They  are  wet  enough  at  the  roots  at  present.  Tbe  two  small 
plants  are  from  tbe  shrubbery,  pat  in  unprepared  and  left  to 
themselves.  They  are  in  any  es«e  rendered  very  hardy  from 
the  cutting  stage,  but  become  less  so  after  growth  ha*  com- 
menced. FftQcy  a  fine  plant  early  in  March  coddled  till  June, 
shifted  with  a  ball  (a  trouble],  toota  near  the  surface,  and 
two  days'  hot  sun — the  result  is  too  well  known.  I  shall  be 
surprised  if  my  plants  be  not  in  good  health  and  well  rooted 
np  the  atema,  and  they  will  g^e  some  better  result  than  cutting 
over  and  one  crop  of  bloom — viz.,  bloom  in  all  weathers  from 
July  to  Novembra. — CKiBi.Ea  Phihsip,  Goldthom  Hill. 
[The  plants  ore  sturdy  and  foU  of  growth.— Ess.] 

FLOWEES  FOB  DUB   BORDERS.- No.  6. 

DEDTZIA  OBACILIB.— Blkniim  Deutiia. 
AvoNasT  ahmba  of  a  deciduous  nature  perhaps  one  of  the 
moat  interesting  is  the  elegant  little  Deutzia  grooilis ;  its 
grooetul  habit,  Uie  abnudauoe  of  its  snow-white  flowers,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  they  are  yielded  even  by  very  small 
plants,  entitle  it  to  rank  with  deoidnoua  shrubs  of  the  first 
class.  The  free-flowering  habit  of  this  and  one  or  (wo  other 
epeoies  is  indeed  so  remarkable,  that  a  cutting  of  the  young 
wood  struck  in  aummer  will  produce  fiowers  in  the  following 
•pring,  when  the  plant  is  but  a  few  inches  high ;  and  facilities 
are  thus  afforded  for  their  cultivation  in  pots,  whiefa  giefttly 
•nhanoei  tbcaiTftloe. 


The  genua  Deutiift,  originally  p., _  __  ^ 

by  scabrft  only,  now  IncludeR  at  least  seven  additional  sps- 
oiea— viz.,arenata,oanesaens,  sangninea,  nndulata,  eoiymbots, 
staminea,  and  gracilis,  all  hardy,  white-fiowered,  decidcoiia 
shrubs.  The  best  known,  and  we  may  odd  one  of  the  molt 
valnable,  is  the  D.  scabrs,  so  named  from  the  asperities  of  tlw 
leaves;  its  habit  is  more  robuat  than  that  of  gracilia,  and  its 
foliage  and  flowers  of  a  larger  size.  Crenata  is  a  fine  qseoM, 
of  somewhat  taller  growth  than  tbe  preceding,  with  which  it  is 
sometimes  confounded  ;  it  may  be  distingniahed  by  its  higs 
flowera,  and  by  the  teeth  at  Uie  margin  of  the  leaves  bmg 
rounded,  or  crenate,  tboie  of  eoabra  are  sharp  and  aaw-like; 
this  species  is  not  much  cultivated  at  present,  at  least  is  tlui 
oountry.  Canescens  is  so  named  from  the  branches  and  luider- 
surface  of  deleaves  being  covered  with  a  whitish  down;  el  its 
merits  we  know  but  little.  Btaminea  U  on  abtindant  fUtwem, 
but   is  somewhat  dwarfer  than   those  wo  have  i 


Bentda  gncUJi. 

Corymbosa  waa  highly  spoken  ol  at  its  first  introdnctioii,  but 
it  baa  proved  a  shy  bloomer,  which  ia  the  more  to  be  regrettsd, 
aa  ita  flowera  are  very  sweet-scented.  With  sanguine*  »ni 
nndulata  we  are  acquainted  only  by  name;  that  of  the  first 
allndes  rather  to  the  reddish  purple  colour  ol  the  ripsned 
ahoota  than  to  the  tint  of  the  fiowera,  which  are,  we  belim, 
white,  like  those  ol  the  other  spedea. 

From  thoae  now  enumerated,  gracilis  difFera  in  nothing  but 
its  slender  habit ;  its  fohage  ia  more  acute  than  tfasi  ct 
Bcabra,  and  ie  entirely  destitute  of  the  ronghness  pecniisrio 
that  species  and  crenata.  The  utmost  height  it  wih  ittsin  wa 
are  ignorant  of,  as  most  oE  tbe  specimens  are  yet  small ;  bet  it 
will,  probably,  not  exceed  3  or  4  feet.  Its  cultivation,  wbetb^ 
in  pots  or  the  open  ground,  is  at  the  simplest  rbaracter,  lb* 
ohief  point  requiring  notioe  being  the  mode  in  vhich  the  sbrob 
ia  pruned.  All  the  Deatziaa  produce  their  flowers  on  tfcl 
wood  of  the  previous  year  ;  if,  tberelore,  the  ordinary  moda  W 
shortening  the  shoots  were  adopted,  most  of  the  flo«er-bnd( 
would  be  pruned  off;  the  young  shoots  should  therafore  M 
left  nntoucbed.  but  the  old  wood  must  be  thinned  out  a) 
autumn,  as  well  as  all  cross  shoots  which  interisre  with  l" 
regularity  of  its  growth.  The  taller-growing  speoieB,  suohss 
soabra  and  crenata,  may  be  trained  to  a  single  stem,  *11 
suckers  and  the  lower  shoots  being  out  away. 

Where  there  is  a  choice  of  soila,  a  miitore  of  peat  and  IwB 
will  be  found  to  salt  not  only  gracilis,  but  all  the  spwno.ij^ 
the  absence  of  these,  any  good  friable  aoil,  in  a  wsll-dtautW 
site,  may  bs  uaed.  Increase  may  be  effected,  either  by  IsT^' 
or  cuttings  of  the  holt-ripened  wood  under  a  haDd-glaM|im 
the  open  border ;  a  slight  bottom  heat  will  be  advisable  wtoo 
the  catting  is  not  taken  tmtil  late  in  the  at  - "       ""*  "*  "^ 


OB.     Hoitoftbt 
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■Bpedea^throw  m  saekars,  whieh  offer  a  ready  mode  of  inoreafle, 
and  it  is  probaole  that  gnunlie  may  be  multiplied  in  the  same 
wqr.^  In  the  open  ground  this  Bpeeies  flowers  abont  the  be- 
ginning of  Jane ;  bnt  when  grown  as  a  pot  plant,  it  may  be 
had  in  bloom  at  almost  any  period  of  the  winter  and  spring, 
where  there  are  fadUties  for  forcing.  With  no  better  accom- 
modation than  that  afforded  by  a  good  window,  it  might  easily 
be  made  to  yield  its  flowers  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  open 
borders.  The  temperature  of  an  ordinary  apartment  will  be 
sufficient  to  excite  it  into  growth ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  diy  atmosphere  of  a  room  is  somewhat  injurious,  both 
to  the  foliage  and  flowers;  it  should,  therefore,  when  in 
bloom,  be  kept  cool  and  moist.  Specimens  oultiyated  in  pots 
should  be  repotted  alter  flowering,  and  exposed  during  sum- 
mer and  autumn  in  the  open  air;  they  will  require  to  be 
pruned  in  the  manner  explained  for  the  larger  plants. 

The  Deutzias  are  very  doselv  allied  to  the  genus  Fhila- 
delphus,  of  which  one  species,  the  common  Syringa,  or  Mock 
Orange  (P.  coronarius),  is  generally  found  in  the  shrubbery. 
In  the  Syiingas,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  each  four;  the 
stamens  numerous  (more  than  twenty),  and  the  style  one ;  in 
Peutzia,  both  sepals  and  petals  are  five  in  number,  the 
stamens  ten,  and  the  styles  three;  there  are,  therefore, 
abundant  marks  of  distinction.  The  stamens  are  alternately 
longer,  the  shortest  being  opposite  the  petals,  and  all  of  them 
are  curiously  winged  and  somewhat  forked  at  the  summit,  or 
rather  three-tool^ed ;  the  anther  berng  seated  on  the  central 
tooth ;  in  D.  staminea,  this  peculiarity  is  so  marked,  as  to 
have  suggested  the  specific  name,  broad-stamened.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  noticeable  feature,  for  a  dose  examination  will 
xeyeal  the  presence  of  a  yellowish  ring  within  the  circle  formed 
hy  the  stamens,  tenned  by  botanists  Uie  disk. 

The  leaves  of  scabra  tre  remarkable  for  their  roughness, 
and  under  the  microscope  this  is  seen  to  be  owing  to  hairs  of 
a  stellate  form,  which  are  supported  upon  a  short  stem,  the 
whole  presenting  a  mushroom-like  appearance.  According  to 
the  Dutch  botanist  Eaampfer,  the  wood  of  this  spedes  is  much 
prized  by  the  Japanese  cabinet  makers  for  making  pegs  of  the 
finest  quality,  it  being  very  hard  and  tough.  And  if,  gentle 
reader,  you  may  diance  to  be  of  the  fair  sex,  it  will,  perhaps, 
interest  you  to  know,  that  when  Orange  blossoms  are  scarce, 
the  flowen  of  the  same  species  may  be  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute in  the  formation  of  the  bridal  wreath — a  hint  for 
which  we  expect  nothing  less  thim  a  pair  of  white  gloves. 

To  complete  our  sketch  of  these  interesting  shrubs,  we  have 
only  to  add,  first,  that  gracilis,  and  most  of  the  species  are 
natives  of  Japan  and  China;  cozymbosa  and  staminea  are 
from  the  Himalaya ;  secondly,  that  the  not  very  euphonious 
generic  appellation  was  conferred  in  honour  of  a  Dutdi  patron 
•of  botany,  John  Deutz,  of  Amsterdam.  —  (W.  Thompson's 
JEnglith  Flower  Oarden.) 

SHEPHERDIA  ARGENTBA  AND  OTHER 
BEBRY-BEARING  SHRUBS. 

I  HAVE  just  read  your  notice  of  Shepherdia  argentea  with 
^preat  interest,  as  I  have  a  large  bush  of  it  nearly  twenty  years 
old.  I  am  glad  that  people  have  an  English  name  for  it, 
SB  I  dislike  unnecessaty  pedantzy.  I  had  some  doubts  about 
the  fact  of  its  bearing  fruit  till  I  saw  it  confirmed  in  page  334. 
My  plant  is  6  feet  high  and  the  same  across,  and  has  been 
frequently  trimmed-in.  It  grows  very  much  in  habit  like  a 
liilac  bush,  and  stools-out  in  the  same  manner,  from  which,  no 
doubt,  plenty  of  suckers  or  layers  might  be  obtained.  It  is 
perfectiy  hardy,  and  has  not  had  a  twig  browned  during  the 
late  terrible  spring,  which  has  blown  away  nearly  every  Straw- 
berry in  the  country,  and  blighted,  as  with  a  fiame  of  fire, 
oommon  Ivy  and  Holly. 

My  Shepherdia  produces  every  season  an  abundance  of  small 
flowers  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Elder  tribe ;  but  these 
have  never  been  succeeded  by  any  appearance  of  fruit.  I 
have  noticed  several  other  specimens  of  the  plant  in  public 

Eleasure  grounds,  but  never  m  fruit.  Is  it  posdble  that  we 
ave  hitherto  only  had  a  plant  of.  one  sex  ? — ^perhaps  the  barren 
female — as  was  the  case  with  the  spotted  Aucuba,  which  never 
fruited  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  we  got  the  male  plant  from 
Japan.  As  the  Shepherdia  has  been  in  the  trade  for  many 
years,  I  hope  some  of  our  leading  firms  will  give  us  informa- 
tion whether  they  have  had  it  in  fruit.  I  think  not,  or  I  must 
have  seen  it. 

These  remarks  apply  as  wdl  to  the  Busons  (Butcher's  Broom). 
When  I  lived  in  London,  eating  my  terms  for  the  bar,  I  re- 


member well  the  branches  of  it,  which  were  used  to  decorate 
shops  at  Christmas  time,  bore  a  bright  red  beny,  and  children 
buying  such  in  Covent  Garden  used  to  ask  for  "a  piece  of 
Gli^istmas.'*  It  had  such  a  lively  appearance  that  I  procured 
a  great  many  plants  of  which  I  have  large  patches  in  my 
grounds.  They  have  never  fruited,  and  nurserymen  about 
here  tell  me  that  it  does  not  bear  a  berry  at  all,  but  that  is 
quite  incorrect.  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  hold  of  barren 
plants  of  this  shrub  also  ?  I  have  Buscus  aculeatus,  our  native 
plant,  and  B.  Hypoglossum.  There  are  two  others  in  cata- 
logues—viz., B.  Hypophyllum  and  B.  raoemosus,  sometimes 
called  the  Alexandrian  Laurd,  which  I  am  not  familiar  with. 

To  use  the  Shepherdia  as  a  hedge  seems  to  me  absurd,  ex- 
cept aJB  a  screen  to  conceal  some  eyesore  in  summer,  as  it  is 
very  lax  in  its  habit,  very  tender  in  texture,  and  very  brittle. 
The  Osage  Orange  was  much  puffed  as  a  desirable  hedge  plant 
many  years  ago.  I  raised  a  great  many  from  seed.  In  this 
countiy  it  will  only  live  behind  a  wall,  and  grows  in  a  very 
crooked  straggling  manner  like  the  Fyrus  japonica. 

I  was  a  very  hard-working  member  of  the  Acclimatisation 
Sodety  while  it  existed,  and  was  very  anxious  to  introduce 
hardy  game  birds,  such  as  the  prairie  fowl,  ruffed  grouse,  <&c., 
instead  of  cockatoos  and  kangaroos,  and  at  the  same  time 
urged  the  introduction  of  berry-bearing  shrubs  suitable  to  our 
dimate,  and  which  these  birds  fed  on  in  their  native  habitat, 
but  no  one  but  Mr.  H.  Burr,  of  Aldennaston,  would  listen  to 
me.  From  what  I  read  in  botanical  works  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  there  are  manv  plants  in  the  wilds  of  America 
whidi  might  be  introduced  nere  with  great  advantage  both  as 
ornaments  and  as  food  for  game  and  other  birds. — Jackson 
GiLLBANKS,  Cumberland, 

P.S.— Since  writing  the  above  I  have  looked  into  Loudon's 
<*  EncydopsBdia  of  Gardening,"  which  states  (p.  935)  that  this 
shrub  (Hippophae  of  Liu.)  is  called  by  the  Indians  Babbit- 
beny  and  Beef -suet  trees,  and  that  it  was  said  to  have  borne 
fruit  at  Loddiges'  arboretum ;  also  that  the  fruit  of  another 
variety,  H.  rhamnoides,  is  much  eaten  by  the  Tartars.  To 
show  the  long  duration  of  winter  here,  we  have  still  large 
patches  of  snow  on  SMddaw  and  the  adjacent  hills ;  thick  ice 
every  night.  Henty  of  woodoodcs  still  in  the  country,  though 
the  cuckoo  has  commenced  calling.    May  1st,  1878. 

[We  think  it  very  probable  that  our  correspondent's  sped- 
men  is  barren  on  account  of  its  being  either  a  male  or  female 
plant,  as  the  Shepherdia  bdongs  to  the  Linniean  order  Dioeda. 
We  join  Mr.  Qillbanks  in  the  wish  that  some  of  our  readers 
will  iziform  us  if  l^ey  have  ever  in  this  country  known  the 
Shepherdia  argentea  ripen  its  fruit  in  the  open  air.  The 
BufiouB  is  also  a  diosdous  plant,  and  may  be  barren  from  the 
same  cause.  It  certainly  bears  berries  in  this  coxmtry  when 
the  male  and  female  phmts  grow  near  each  other. — ^Eds.] 


MALINES. 


The  Mansion  of  M.  F.  de  Cammabt  d'Hamale,  S^natxub. 

Fbom  the  earliest  days  of  our  gardening  history,  the  city  of 
Malines,  in  Belgium,  has  been  associated  with  the  study  of 
botany  and  horticulture.  Here  it  was  that  Dodoens  was  bom, 
and  redded  as  physidan  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  his 
son  Budolph  IL,  till,  through  jealousy,  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  court,  retiring  to  Antwerp,  and  finally  becoming 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Leyden.  Here,  too,  in  more  recent 
times  redded  Major  Esperen,  devoting  his  time  to  the  study 
of  pomology,  and  the  raising  of  new  fruits,  leaving  behind 
him  a  name  enduring  as  long  as  those  ddidous  fruits  with 
which  it  is  assodate  will  last.  And  here  also  lives  in  our  own 
day  one  of  the  most  prominent  patrons  of  Belgian  horticulture 
and  native  industry,  the  Senator  M.  de  Gannart  d'Hamale, 
author  of  "  Monographie  Historique  et  Litt6ralre  des  Lis," 
well  kno^m  and  as  hi^ily  respected  wherever  European  horti- 
culture is  found.  .         ,  ,,   ,    ^         _X 

In  the  garden  attached  to  the  mansion  of  M.  de  Cazmart 
d'Hamale  is  a  collection  of  plants  of  much  interest.  The 
garden  itself  is  a  bijou,  of  limited  extent,  but  so  skilfully  and 
so  tastefully  designed  as  to  appear  condderably  larger  than  it 
is.  Here  are  cultivated  all  descriptions  of  plants,  induding 
Orchids,  Gamdlias,  Azaleas,  Ferns,  Pahns,  and  those  which 
are  so  much  admired  for  thdr  fine  foliage.  There  are  five  or 
six  glass  houses  adapted  for  the  different  dasses  of  plants, 
and  in  all  of  them  we  were  struck  with  the  tasteful  arrange- 
ment and  the  skilful  cultivation.  In  the  Grande  Serre,  which 
is  the  prominent  object  in  our  second  illustration,  Ferns  and 
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aiie-f6li««ed  pUotB  are  grouped  ao  »  to  prodnoe  &  ohuming  I  MpiMentsdon^eleftof  this  luge  honM  is  a^gantioiTTHBid 
eSeet,  the  wliole  of  the  baok  wall  ol  the  house  being  coveied  Feu,  30  feet  high,  a  perfect  modal  of  that  kind  ot  traiohig, 
with  ToetnrOTk,  whialt  is  olotbed  with  TegAtation.    The  tree  j  bnl  to  wlueh  oni  utist  has  not  done  aiiTthiug  liice  jaitioe. 


The  ooUeation  ot  largo  Orange  trees  in  tnbs,  and  whieh  are  I  Immediately  behind  the  mansion,  of  a  portion  of  whieh  oar 
kept  ia  an  orangsrv  in  winter,  are  arranged  during  summer  in  first  flgnre  is  a  representation,  there  is  one  of  the  finest  ■)>■<>- 
Tarions  parts  of  tlie  groands  with  admirable  effeot.  |  mens  ot  Ifagnolia  oonspieaa  we  hare  erer  seen.     At  the  tinw 


ol  our  Tiiit  it  was  in  full  bloom,  and  formed  a  great  distaff  I  •zoallent  Araooaiia  imbrioata  is  on  the  iuue  lawn  <^o*'  *^ 
SO  feet  high  oomed  with  its  gloriooi  cop-ebaped  flowers.    An  |  joining  it,  and  in  the  small  lake  are  man;  aquatic  plui"  " 
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great  interest.  Here  and  there  in  nooks  and  comers  are  pieces 
of  statnaiy,  and  in  prominent  positions  are  to  be  fonnd  basts 
of  Bodoens,  Olosias,  and  other  old  world  botanists  and  hor- 
tiealtarists  whose  names  and  memories  M.  de  Casnart  delights 
to  honour. 

We  have  gi^n  this  general  aooonnt  of  a  charming  town 
garden,  to  show  how  mnoh  can  be  done  in  a  small  space,  and 
how  mnch  enjoyment  and  instmotion  may  be  concentrated 
even  in  the  centre  of  a  large  city,  when  there  is  a  mind  capable 
of  devising,  and  a  will  to  cazry  oat  so  desirable  an  object. 


CONGEBNING  BOSES. 


Ohe  word  about  oertificatee.  No  Bose  should  be  certificated 
npon  hearsay.  It  should  be  a  specimen  in  front  of  adjudi- 
cators. It  should  not  only  be  a  good  Bose,  but  distinct  and 
better  than  those  we  haTe  in  the  same  line ;  and  here  I  must 
ask  permission  to  thank  the  French  and  English  raisers  for  a 
glorious  lot  of  Boses. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  persons  talk  of  the  new  Boses 
as  a  pack  of  trash.  Such  persons  do  not  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  raise  a  Bose  as  good  as  its  parent  or  parents.  It  might 
take  a  man  many  years  to  raise  as  good  a  Bose  as  the  worst 
that  comes  out  annually.  It  is  not  a  nurseryman^s  work,  but 
that  of  an  ardent,  laborious,  and  most  patient  amateur.  More- 
over, it  takes  four  or  five  years  before  yeu  can  be  sure  that 
your  seedling  is  worth  anything.  Boses  grown  under  glass 
with  solar  or  fire  heat  are  oftentimes  very  different  in  character 
and  attributes  from  the  same  Boses  grown  out  of  doors.  For 
my  part,  till  Boses  are  on  strong  stooks  I  do  not  mudi  care  to 
haye  them.  I  bought  only  two  last  year,  from  which  in  my 
vinery,  planted  out,  I  never  obtained  a  flower-^^viz..  Baron  de 
Bonstettein  and  Baronne  Louise  UxkuU.  The  former  is  now 
in  beautiful  bud  (eight  buds),  and  the  latter,  a  more  growthy 
plant,  promises  me  three  or  four  buds  to  judge  from.  I  will 
then  report,  but  it  will  be  an  under-glass  report. 

I  have  looked  over  the  lists  of  novelties  of  the  year,  and  as 
far  as  reading  and  guess  go  I  think  the  trump  cards  will  come 
out  of  these.  Tea, — Perle  de  Lyon,  Madame  Dr.  Jutt6. 
NoUette, — ^Madame  Oaroline  Kuster.  Hybrid  Perpetuals. — 
Claude  Levet,  Princess  Beatrice,  Firebrand,  Madame  Laoharme, 
Pierre  Seletzsky,  and  Am61ie  de  Pays  Bas. 

The  Boses  here  (Dorset)  have  wintered  well.  I  have  Jost 
only  one  Bose  out  of  1851  plants.  I  have  raised  the  rosery  up 
to  2060  plants ;  they  are  in  forward  bud.  I  have  just  finished 
the  spring  pruning.  I  have  out  out  many  shoots'  with  good 
buds,  as  it  is  not  well  to  take  a  full  crop  for  the  first  series. 
It  stops  continuous  blooming.  The  Boses  here  lasted  in  an 
unezpanded  form  till  the  first  Sunday  in  January.  The  last 
four  buds,  very  fine,  were  cut  from  M.  de  Montigny,  one  of  the 
finest  Boses  in  its  line  of  colour;  it  is  the  only  Bose  of  which 
I  can  say  I  never  lost  one.  I  had  originally,  many  years  since, 
sixteen  plants  of  it,  and  they  are  all  alive  now  and  in  good 
condition. 

It  is  good  to  be  **  on  with  the  new  love  before  we  are  off 
with  the  old."  I  have  great  respect  for  some  of  eur  old  Bores 
which  have  been  given  up  by  some  people,  such  as  M.  de  Mon- 
tigny, Caroline  de  Sansal,  Baronne  Prdvost,  Triomphe  de  Paris, 
La  Ville  de  St.  Denis,  Gloiro  de  Vitry,  Madame  Enorr,  and 
W.  Griffiths. 

**  A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion."  We  want  strong 
growers  with  hardy  constitutions,  no  others  will  last  any  time. 
Such  Boses  as  Louis  XIV.,  Madame  Furtado,  Marquise  de 
Mortemart,  and  some  others,  are  very  beautiful  and  may  do 
under  glftss,  but  they  will  not  do  outside  of  it.  The  two  best- 
constitotioned  Boses  in  th»  world  are  Gloire  de  Dijon  and 
Jules  Margottin;  nevertheless,  Madame  Levet,  deep  buff,  is 
better  than  the  former,  and  Edouard  Morren  is  better  than  the 
latter.  They  seem  equal  to  them  in  other  attributes.— W.  F. 
BADCL^fjra. 

BALSAM  CULTUBE. 

Thb  common  garden  Balsam  is  now  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  our  summer  decorative  annuals.  It  is  of  East  Indian 
origin,  consequently  tender.  Its  position  should  be  in  the  list 
of  subtropicals.  It,  like  most  flowers  taken  in  hand  by  Uie 
florist,  has  been  very  much  improved,  and  none  but  the  very 
best  strains  shpuld  be  grown.  There  are  still  a  number  of 
flimsy  trashy  varieties  sold,  of  lanky  habit  and  indescribable 
colour,  like  the  bulk  of  German  Ten-week  Stocks ;  therefore 
the  first  consideration  in  starting  to  grow  Balsams  is  to  obtain 


good  seed ;  and  when  a  good  strain  is  secured,  seed  should  be 
saved  from  picked  plants. 

It  is  no  great  exaggeration  to  call  mauy  of  the  better  varie- 
ties Camellia-flowered.  The  last  two  years  we  have  had  some 
white  flowers  that  were  quite  reflexed  in  the  petal,  and  im- 
bricated, and  perfectly  double,  like  Camellia  Imbricata,  from 
seed  got  at  a  respectable  London  house ;  the  colours  very  fine, 
various  shades  of  red,  pink,  and  almost  crimson,  white,  and 
mottled,  as  well  as  good  purples,  alongside  of  which  common 
strains,  or  indeed  no  strain  at  all,  would  not  have  been  looked  at. 
The  quality  of  flowers,  however,  depends  much  on  culture. 
Under  the  best  management  it  will  be  observed  that  plants 
which  have  yielded  very  fine  flowers  when  in  their  progressive 
stages  will,  when  on  the  wane,  produce  flowers  quite  single, 
though  the  colours  will  be  still  distinct ;  then  is  the  time  to 
I  secure  seed — to  obtain  a  crop  of  good  plump  seed  in  this 
climate  by  planting  out  a  selection  of  the  earliest  plants,  which 
have  flowered  in  pots,  on  a  bed  of  rich  soil,  in  the  blaze  of  the 
sun  in  the  open  air.  This  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  seed 
saving,  onl^it  saves  labour  in  watering  and  house  room ;  and, 
moreover,  a  Balsam  in  a  seedy  state  is  not  ornamental  in-doors. 
The  Balsam  should  be  quickly  grown  when  taken  in  hand ;  it 
requires  plenty  of  stm  and  air,  so  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 
sow  the  seed  very  early  in  the  season.  The  plants  should 
never  be  drawn  by  want  of  light  or  room,  and  not  starved  for 
want  of  pot  room  if  large  plants  are  wanted.  A  large  Balsam 
can  be  grown  in  a  comparatively  short  time  imder  good  condi- 
tions. A  bright  sun  and  plenty  of  air  are  essential  to  mature 
the  growth  as  it  progresses.  We  therefore  do  not  advise  to 
soTr  the  seed  before  Uie  first  week  in  April  for  the  first  lot  ; 
later  sown  will  even  be  better.  As  the  sun  increases  in  power 
and  the  plants  in  size,  air  may  be  given  with  more  freedom 
with  the  advancing  season. 

If  seed  be  scarce,  we  prefer  sowing  single  seeds  in  small  pots» 
or,  if  plentiful,  more  seeds  to  the  pot,  selecting  one  plant  and 
pinching  out  the  rest.  When  they  are  well  up,  the  pots  are 
placed  in  a  dung  frame  or  warm  pit  near  the  glass ;  and  at  once 
guard  against  overmuch  moisture  and  closeness,  as  the  seed- 
lings will  get  drawn  in  one  day  if  forgotten  or  mismanaged. 
From  the  beginning  the  pots  would  be  better  plunged  in  saw- 
dust or  tan,  thinly,  but  more  especially  as  the  plants  advance 
in  size,  when  more  air  is  given ;  a  steady  temperature  of  from 
75**  to  80°  at  the  root  is  immensely  in  their  favour ;  the  top 
heat  may  fluctuate  very  widely  without  any  harm. 

If  the  seeds  have  been  sown  in  3-inch  pots,  the  first  shift 
should  be  into  6-inch,  with  one  large  crock  over  the  hole. 
They  should  be  shifted  when  the  roots  have  well  hold  of 
the  ball  of  soil  but  not  matted.  The  plants  will  be  by  this 
time  short  sturdy  fellows  if  they  have  not  been  coddled.  Some 
do  not  mind  their  being  a  little  long  in  the  stem,  as  the  balls 
can  be  kept  low  in  the  pots  at  the  time  of  shifting,  and  the  soil 
brought  up  to  near  the  first  pair  of  branches ;  but  we  do  not 
advise  the  practice,  because  it  should  not  be  necessary.  When 
shifted,  they  must  be  again  plunged,  but  not  in  much  bottom 
heat ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  plunging  material,  whether 
sawdust  or  tan,  wiU  be  sufficient  in  May  and  onwards. 

At  this  first  shift  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  of  soil.  We 
prefer  turfy  loam  of  a  sandy  nature,  which  has  been  stacked 
for  a  few  months  with  layers  of  dung  put  up  with  it ;  the  turf 
will  have  absorbed  the  good  qualities  of  the  dung.  We  chop 
it  up  rough  on  the  potting  bench,  and  to  it  we  add  a  third  of 
horse-droppings,  which  have  been  prepared  for  the  mushroom 
house,  with  the  bulk  of  its  good  qualities  remaining,  but 
sweetened  for  use ;  old  mushroom  dung  is  poor  stuff.  If  the 
soil  is  not  sufficiently  swody — that  is,  if  it  be  of  a  dose  texture 
— ^a  small  portion  of  gritty  river  sand  should  be  added,  or  sharp 
pit  sand ;  fine  silver  sand  is  not  necessary  to  such  a  coarse- 
rooting  plant  as  the  Balsam,  although  it  will  do  perfectly  well. 
We,  however,  prefer  for  coarse-rooted  plants  a  coarser  eand. 
The  sand  in  thu  instance  is  not  necessary  simply  to  keep  the 
soil  open  mechanically ;  sand  is  necessary,  we  believe,  as  a 
feeder  or  digester,  especially  in  very  rich  soils.  A  plant  will 
sometimes  be  found  not  to  root  in  pure  dung,  but  add  a  por- 
tion of  sand  to  the  dung,  and  it  roots  in  it  directly.  With  the 
above  soil  the  plants  may  be  potted  rather  firmly. 

Increased  attention  will  now  be  required  to  air-giving.  The 
plants  must  have  plenty  of  room,  to  allow  of  a  free  circulation 
of  air  about  them,  and  prevent  them  shading  each  other — the 
lights  of  the  pit  tilted  half  way  down  the  side,  not  top  and 
bottom,  to  avoid  draughts.  They  will  now  make  very  rapid 
progress  and  sturdy  growth.  Water  cautiously  for  a  few  days 
after  netting,  and  always  with  water  of  the  same  temperature 
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as the  plnngiDg  material.  A  comfortable  eondition  of  tlie  root, 
not  actoally  bottom  heat — as  naoally  employed,  that  expresdon 
IB  apt  to  lead  astray — bat  a  steady  warmth,  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  points  in  the  enltare  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
plants ;  for  although  the  atmosphere  may  vary  in  temperature, 
there  is  a  steady  rise  or  decline  in  the  heat  of  the  soil  with 
the  season  in  most  climates.  Watering  wiUi  cold  water  is  a 
aerioos  evil  with  plants  in  pots,  and  very  soon  ruins  a  Balsam. 

The  next  shift  may  be  into  10-inch  or  12-inch  pots,  if 
large  plants  are  wanted ;  8  or  9-inch  pots  are  large  enough  for 
general  decorative  purposes.  If  into  10  or  12-inch  pots,  room 
should  be  left  for  an  after  top-dressing  of  dung — sheep's  dung 
we  prefer— keeping  Uie  plants  plunged  until  they  are  large 
enough  to  be  moved  into  the  show  house. 

Some  pick  off  the  early  blooms  with  the  view  of  retarding  the 
general  flowering  and  strengthening  the  plants,  but  we  do  not 
think  there  is  mach  gained ;  if  the  plants  be  quickly  and  liber- 
ally  grown,  this  will  not  be  foxmd  necessary.  If  they  have 
been  checked  or  starved  for  want  of  room  or  water,  this  picking 
off  the  blooms  will  not  make  up  the  difference. 

Some  also  pick  and  tie  out  the  plants.  We  have  done  the 
same,  but  the  Bakam  is  a  stubborn  subject  under  training ;  it 
resists  it  obstinately.  If  done  at  all,  if  must  be  done  with 
much  caution  and  coaxing,  like  tying  down  the  young  shoots  of 
the  Vine  when  vigorous.  A  specimen  Balsam  should  be  grown 
without  pinching  or  tying.  We  think  when  a  Balsam  is  mani- 
pulated in  this  fashion,  its  character  is  spoiled  directly. 

When  the  plants  are  removed  from  the  plunging  material  to 
the  show  house,  care  must  be  particularly  taken  not  to  over- 
water,  especially  if  in  large  pots ;  yet  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  flag.  Most  of  the  feeding  roots  will  be  near  the  sides  of  the 
pot;  water  should  be  given  round  tlie  circumference  rather 
than  close  to  the  stem,  where  it  may  be  allowed  to  become  com- 

£  amatively  dry.  They  must  never  be  shaded  or  crowded,  but 
ave  plenty  of  air  and  no  draughts.  Plants  often  sicken  off 
when  removed  to  the  greenhouse ;  this  is  owing  to  the  check  of 
removal  from  the  plaaging  material  in  a  highly  cultivated  sub- 
ject ;  houoe  the  caution  required  in  watering. 

The  Balsam  can  be  grown  to  a  huge  size,  with  attention  to 
potting  and  growing  on.  We  have  seen  them  in  18-inch  pots 
from  3  to  4  feet  tl^ough  every  way,  but  we  never  grow  them 
that  size.  We  once  saw  a  BaUam,  grown  by  a  cottager  and 
exhibited  at  one  of  the  leading  provincial  ^ows,  which  was 
the  above  size,  and  was  the  wonder  of  many.  The  first-re- 
ferred-to  were  about  a  dozen  in  number ;  they  were  grown  in  a 
lean-to  house,  an  old  pine  stove.  The  plants  were  plunged  in 
the  pit  in  front,  under  the  lower  sashes  of  the  house,  and  the 
upper  sliding  sashes  were  entirely  wanting ;  so  that  the  Bal- 
sams enjoyed  themselves  perfectly;  abundance  of  air,  no 
draoghts,  comfortable  at  the  roots,  and  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun.  They  were  grand  plants,  were  neither  tied  nor  pinched, 
but  stiff  and  short- jointed,  the  centre  stems  as  thick  as  a  man*s 
wrist. 

When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  after  the  last  shift,  and 
while  the  plants  are  still  plunged,  th^  may  have  a  little 
manure  water  every  time.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Bal- 
sam is  a  gross  feeder,  and  capable  of  appropriating  large 
quantities  of  stimulants  under  a  hot  sun ;  but  when  removed 
to  the  show  house,  manure  water  must  be  administered  with 
more  caution,  and  none  at  all  when  the  weather  is  dull  and 
wet.  A  little  top  dressing  is  better,  as  they  will  root  up  to 
the  warm  surface. — {The  Gardener.) 


out  at  the  bottom,  just  as  kilnB  are  usually  treated.  I  may 
mention  that  chalk  is  still  better  adapted  to  the  puipoee  than 
limestone,  and  that  anthradto  ooal  is  the  best  f aeL  Coke 
will  also  answer  well.— Johh  Cowan. 


HEATING  BY  THE  AID   OP  A  LIME-KILN. 

Thb  principle  of  the  system  consists  in  the  combmation  of 
a  lime-kiln  and  a  hot-wator  apparatus.  One  method  of  ar- 
ranging these  I  have  actually  at  work,  but  I  can  arrange  in 
any  way  I  choose,  so  long  as  I  manufacture  lime  and  heat  the 
buildings  by  hot  water.  I  have  two  apparatus  at  work  here,  one 
xn  use  for  the  last  seven  months,  the  other  for  three  months. 
The  first-named  heats  three  good-sized  houses  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  the  other  heats  a  range  of  vineries 
200  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide.  I  use  ordinary  saddle  boilers 
in  both  cases,  and  they  are  sufficiently  powerful  for  the  amount 
of  work  which  they  have  to  do,  but  I  calculate  that  with  the 
aid  of  my  improved  boiler  they  could  easily  do  twice  the  amount 
of  work  with  the  same  arrangement.  The  lime  produced  fully 
pays  for  the  fuel,  raising  Uie  stone,  and  conveying  it  to  the 
spot,  so  that  the  heat  is  actually  obtained  for  nothing. 

The  boiler  is  placed  on  the  top  and  built-in  in  the  usual 
way.    All  material  is  put  into  the  kiln  at  the  top  and  drawn  ■ 


NEW  BOSES  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

Fbom  "  B.,  DeaVif^*  judgment  on  Bosea  as  well  as  otber 
things  there  is  seldom  any  occasion  to  differ,  but  with  re- 
spect to  the  Floral  Committee  and  Bose  Lyonnais  I  woold 
like  to  pass  a  slightly  different  opinion.  Lyonnais  has  just 
flowered  with  me  in  a  cool  greenhouse  without  any  foreug. 
My  note  of  it  is,  "  light  rose,  wiUi  orimson  rose  centre,  similar 
in  depth  and  shape  of  petalto  Victor  Yerdiar.  Itis  a  largsr  and 
fuller  flower.  A  grand  Boee.'*  Etienne  Leret  is  a  spkndid 
Bose,  and  as  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  at  the 
Boyal  Botanic  Gardens,  it  well  deserved  the  first-olass  earti&- 
eato  it  received.  Another  Bose  exhibited  at  the  same  time  by 
Mr.  Paul,  Star  of  Waltham,  will  be  the  star  of  many  gaidou 
for  a  generation  to  come.  The  flowers  are  of  immenae  depth, 
of  a  rosy  crimson  colour,  and  the  subetanoe  of  the  petals  ii 
something  remarkable.  It  is  a  finely  perfumed  Bose.  It  wail 
deserved  the  first  honours  it  received. 

Then,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Floral  Committee.  I  do  not 
know  where  a  body  of  more  celebrated  horticulturists  coald  bo 
found ;  I  may  be  excused  a  quotation  from  an  old  song— 
"  Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me  where."  Of  course  they  need  no 
defence.  The  Bose  is  represented  by  a  Paul ;  florists'  flowen 
of  the  old  style  by  Tomer ;  the  Hyacinth  by  Cutbnsh ;  the 
Pansy,  Phlox,  Pentstemon,  ^.,  by  Laing ;  stove  and  gnen- 
house  plants  by  Baines ;  Orchids  by  Piloher,  Ac.  There  may 
be,  and  no  doubt  are,  mistakes  in  awarding  oertifieateB,  but  «e 
may  rest  assured  that  the  awarding  of  osortiflcates  cauioi  be 
left  in  better  hands.— J.  Douolas. 


EXTBACTS  FBOM  ADDRESS 

DELITSBED  BEFOBB  THB  aSBMANTOWN  HOBTIOULTUBAL 
800IETY,  BY  THE  PBBSIDBNT,  JOHN  JAY  SMITH,  Eiq. 

Mamt  persons  think  they  are  too  old  to  plant.  This  is  an 
absurdity.  Men  at  even  seventy  do  not  hesitate  to  lagr  up 
means  for  their  children ;  then  why  not  plant  for  posteritj, 
and  why  give  up  to  self  what  was  meant  for  mankind  ?  It  u 
founded  on  a  vulgar  error,  on  mistaken  and  prejudiced  notions. 
Many  trees  only  ton  years  planted  are  known  to  be  between 
SO  and  40  feet  in  height.  At  dO  feet,  a  tree,  praeUoally  speak- 
ing, will  effect  all  the  general  purposes  for  which  trees  ai« 
planted.  It  will  then  afford  shade  and  shelter.  It  willdis- 
plsQT  individuality  of  beauty  and  character,  wid  confer  expns- 
sion  on  landscape  scenery,  while  during  all  the  peziod  oi  its 
growth,  it  will  give  pleasure  and  inspire  hope.  Very  many 
trees  bear  fruit  in  a  much  shorter  period  than  tenyeais. 

The  uses  of  trees  is  a  large  subject,  on  which  time  will  sot 
now  permit  us  to  enter.  One  instance  must  suffice.  Th^  ^ 
a  variety  of  Gleditschia  caUed  horrida,  which  has  a  tremsndoos 
crop  of  ugly  spines  attached  all  over  its  body,  thiice  as  nu- 
merous and  dimgerous  as  the  triacanthoa.  It  is  put  to  a  mow 
use.  When  a  man  has  committed  a  crime  against  BOdetji  na 
is  stripped  and  sent  to  the  top  on  a  ladder.  The  ^f^^^J^ 
removed,  he  gets  down  as  well  as  he  can.  This  mode  ot 
punishment  is  said  to  be  more  effectual  of  reform  than  eren 
the  famed  Delaware  whipping  post,  and  might  be  eoonoou- 
cally  substituted. 

Our  ancestors  were  too  hasty  in  cutting  down.  ^^^^^ 
great  problem  in  America  is  how  to  replace  what  has  m» 
ruthlessly  wasted.  We  must  provide,  shelter  for  the  P^**^' 
and  with  our  great  stretoh  of  sea  coast,  we  want  to  ^^^.^^rf; 
trees  will  flourish  near  salt  water,  exposed  to  P^^^.T^t 
and  we  want  information  regarding  the  suitabiUty  of  °^^?\ 
vegetations  iu  our  variable  climates.  AU  this  is  being  ato^ 
and  made  known.  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  ^^^^'^'^^ 
of  the  society  published,  containing  such  ^^^^^^J^^^\ 
and  much  more  that  our  yoxmg  country  is  yeaniing  *?  ^J|j^ 
Here  is  work  for  a  horticultural  society  to  employ  v»  e 
means  on  experiments  of  world-wide  interest.  .  .  ^ 

We  see  the  necessity  of  the  gardener,  the  ^o^^*!5lnnder- 
nurseryman  and  the  landscape  gardener ;  for  ▼^T'^^^Jt-Ij  re- 
take the  importation  of  the  plants  or  trees  of  ^^^jT^la, 
quired.  We  must  have  large  magazines  of  plants,  so  to  ap*^ 
from  which  each  can  draw  his  limited  supplies.  .,,i|ei«fer 

The  landscape  gardener  is  appearing  in  ^^"^^^^l  us 
his  services  are  demanded.    We  have  good  artiats  am  »e 
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in  this  line,  and  perhaps  a  few  pretenders.  Sir  Joseph  Pax- 
tons  will  not  be  wanting  as  demand  creates  supply.  His  art 
shonld  always  be  called  in  where  the  best  permanent  effects  are 
desired.  He  can  tell  to  what  size  a  tree  will  attain.  Without 
him  a  few  years  mast  bring  into  requisition  the  dreaded  axe 
and  the  knife.  If  it  is  almost  as  diffionlt  to  keep  money  as  to 
make  it,  so  we  may  say  it  is  more  difficult  to  know  what  to 
plant  than  to  bring  nnmeroos  specimens  together.  On  the 
snbject  of  planting  it  is  still  well  to  remember  Cioero*s  adrice : 
**  When  to  build  is  the  question,  a  man  should  reflect  a  great 
while,  and  perhaps  not  build  at  all ;  but  when  to  plant,  he 
should  not  reflect,  but  plant  immediately."  Much  time  is  fre- 
quently wasted,  and  years  lost,  by  not  commencicg  with  trees 
the  first  year  your  property  is  in  possession. 

We  must  take  caze  that  Europeans  do  not  surpass  us  in 
new  introdnotions  as  they  have  in  the  skill  with  which  they 
enltirate  what  they  call  **  American  plants,"  including  one  of 
cor  greatest  and  most  neglected  glories,  the  Bhododendron. 
The  Yew  grows  more  rapidly  here  than  in  England.  Suppose 
our  predecessors  of  two  hundred  years  ago  had  planted  Ger- 
mantown  simply  with  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  Bhododendrons,  and 
Yews  I  These  alone  would  have  made  our  district  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  and  shall  we,  because  they  grow  but  slowly, 
deprive  our  successors  of  the  next  two  hundred  years,  of  this 
imposing  beauty — this  joy  ?  Loudon  immortalises  the  planters 
who  introduced  Cedars  on  their  domains.  A  Scotcii  Duke 
planted  his  bleak  hills  with  the  Larch,  and  Uved  to  see  ships 
launched  from  the  timber,  and  now  the  Larch  plantings  are 
yielding  immense  profits,  from  the  demand  for  railroad  ties. 
The  Marquis  of  Blandford,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
did  not  hesitate  to  pay  enormous  prices  for  CYerythiug 
beautiful,  and  he  is  remembered  for  this  single  act  of 
bounty  to  his  country,  and  for  this  alone.  Let  us  imitate 
all  this. 

The  advance  in  hortictllture  is  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of 
our  age.  This  period  of  a  few  decades  has  seen  the  products 
of  the  whole  world,  once  unknown  and  despised,  brought  to 
our  doors  and  cidtivated.  Manufactures  and  the  arts  are 
▼astly  indebted  to  the  garden  for  their  success.  We  have  em- 
ployed new  grasses  for  useful  purposes,  and  eyen  subdued  the 
hard  trees  of  the  forest  for  paper. 

There  can  be  no  man  here  who  is  not  cheered  to-night  by 
the  presence  of  the  ladies.  Woman's  rights  are  sometimes 
discussed,  but  there  is  at  least  one  right  she  shall  never  be  de- 
prived of — the  right  to  possess,  to  control,  to  work  in,  and  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  a  garden.  They  do  not  require,  and  do  not 
want  defenders.  Li  a  new  translation  of  Aristophanes,  by  an 
English  clergyman  named  Collins,  I  find  the  following  free 
lines  from  the  women's  chorus  of  a  Greek  play,  which  run  so 
trippingly,  and  are  so  appropriate,  that  with  them  I  dose  these 
hasty  remarks,  which  have  already  detained  you  too  long. 
But  the  subject  is  really  inexhaustible. 

Without  the  presence  and  approbation  of  the  ladies,  no 
horticultural  society,  no  garden  would  be  attractive.  They  are 
the  best  patrons  of  the  advanced  gardener.  They  are  the  best 
of  creation,  our  household  gods,  in  fact  the  fairest  flowers  we 
have,  or  can  hope  to  see : — 

"  They're  always  abnslnff  the  womooi 
As  a  terrible  plasne  to  men ; 
They  say  we're  the  root  of  aU  evil, 
And  repeat  it  again  and  again. 

'*  Of  war,  and  qoarrele,  and  bloodshed. 
All  mischief  too,  be  what  it  may ; 
And  pray,  then,  why  do  yon  marry  ns. 
If  we're  aU  the  plagues  yon  say  ? 

*'  And  why  do  yon  take  sneh  care  of  as. 
And  keep  ns  so  safe  at  home, 
And  are  never  easy  a  moment 
If  ever  we  ohance  to  roam  ? 

*'  When  yon  oacrht  to  be  thanking  Hoayen 
That  your  Plagne  is  out  of  the  way. 
Yon  all  kecm  fassing  and  fretting — 
*  Where  is  my  Plagn<«  to-day  ? ' 

"  If  a  Plagne  peeps  oat  of  the  window. 
Up  go  the  eyes  of  the  men ; 
If  she  hides,  th^  all  keep  staring 
Until  she  looks  oat  again." 

— {American  Qardenef$  Monthly.) 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  FLOWERS. 

AquiUgia  aurea. — This  is  a  new  introduction  from  the  Boeky 
Mountains.  It  is  closely  related  to  A.  canadensis,  and  in 
habit  of  growth,  foliage,  and  height  resembles  that  species. 


The  flowers  are,  however,  pale  straw-coloured;  and  being  a 
free-flowering  plant,  it  will  form  a  very  desirable  contrast  to 
the  blues  aod  reds  of  other  species  and  varieties.  It  appears 
to  be  as  easily  cultivated  as  any  of  its  congeners,  and  quite  as 
hardy. 

Fritillaria  tulipifolia. — This  is  one  of  those  hardy  flowers 
that  may  be  described  as  peculiar  and  striking  rather  than 
beautiful  or  ornamental ;  but  being  a  spring  flower,  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  amateurs  and  others  who  delight  in  variety  of 
character  independently  of  showy  colours.  The  flowers  are 
solitary,  drooping,  large,  and  like  an  inverted  Tulip,  very  dark 
or  brown  purple  inside,  and  milky  blue  outside.  It  is  very 
hardy,  and  grows  freely  in  common  garden  soil.  Native  of  the 
Caucasus. 

Campanula  Medium  ealyeanthema,  —  The  Canterbury  Bell^ 
though  a  favourite  flower,  and  cultivated  of  old  with  more  zest 
than  now,  has  not  improved,  nor  had  any  very  striking  feature 
added  to  it  till  within  the  last  few  years.  The  pale-rose 
varieties  are  the  most  marked  improvement  in  colour  that 
have  been  introduced  for  a  generation  or  two,  but  we  can  now 
speak  of  an  alteration  in  tiie  calyx  in  the  present  subject, 
which  adds  a  new  interest  and  value  to  this  old-fashioned 
flower.  In  this  new  variety  of  Canterbury  Bell,  the  calyx  is 
petal-like  in  colour,  and  to  some  extent  it  approaches  the  petal 
in  size  also,  being  much  enlarged.  At  present  the  calyx  is  the 
same  colour  as  the  petal — blue  or  white,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
but  a  rose-coloured  calyx  and  white  petal,  or  a  blue  petal  and 
white  calyx,  or  vice  versa,  may  be  amongst  the  possibilities  of 
the  not  very  distant  future. 

Myosotis  alpicola.  —  This  is  a  diminutive  but  very  pretty 
Forget-me-not.  It  forms  a  neat  tuft  about  8  inches  high,  with 
small,  dark-green,  hairy  leaves  and  deep  blue  flowers,  slightly 
fragrant — the  latter  quality  most  noticeable  at  night.  It  ia 
best  adapted  to  pot-culture  among  choice  Alpines  in  a  cold 
frame.  The  protection  of  a  frame  in  winter  is  of  most  import- 
ance, because  it  is  apt  to  perish  of  wet  in  the  open  ground.  In 
summer,  when  making  its  growth,  it  will  bear  abundance  of 
water,  and  must  have  it  in  plenty  if  free  growth  is  to  be  en> 
couraged,  but  the  drainage  should  be  very  good.  On  well-con- 
structed rockwork  it  will  succeed  better  than  on  level  borders, 
and  may  be  left  out  in  winter  if  care  is  taken  to  cover  it  in 
prolonged  wet  weather  with  a  cloche  or  bell  glass.  Gritty 
loam  is  the  most  congenial  soil  for  it.  It  is  an  old  plant,  but 
rare. 

Pentitemon  heteraphyllum, — Beautiful  and  numerous  as  are 
the  species  and  varieties  of  this  favourite  genus,  the  present 
species  lately  introduced  to  cultivation  is  scarcely  equidled  in 
point  of  colour  by  any  of  the  older  and  better  known  ones.  It 
grows  about  18  inches  high,  in  neat  compact  style.  The  leaves 
are  narrow-lanoeolate,  pale  green,  or  glaucous.  The  flowers 
are  produced  on  long  racemes,  borne  on  slender  stalks,  and  are 
brilliant  sky-blue.  From  seed,  the  plant  varies  somewhat  in 
colour  in  the  depth  of  the  blue,  and  occasionally  in  being 
reddish  purple.  It  is  a  native  of  California.  I  cannot  speak 
from  experience  of  its  hardiness  and  cultivation,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  more  difficult  than  that  of  other  Pentstemons. 
In  wet,  cold  localities,  stock  should  be  struck  in  autumn  in 
pots,  to  keep  over  winter  under  protection. 

Primula  elatior  ma^ni^a.— This  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tifol  of  the  elatior  txibe  of  Primroses.  It  has  the  compact 
tufted  habit  of  all  the  breed.  The  flowers  are  large,  about 
the  same  size,  and  fringed  in  the  way  of  a  good  type  of 
Chinese  Primrose,  bright  gold  in  the  centre,  and  shading 
into  clear  primrose  yellow  on  the  margin.  They  are  sup- 
ported on  stout  stalks  high  above  the  foliage  in  great  pro- 
fusion, and  are  very  fragrant.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant  for 
spring  bedding,  being  very  showy  and  effective  in  masses  at 
a  distance,  and  withal  neat.  For  pot-culture,  for  the  purpose 
of  greenhouse  decoration  early  iu  spring,  it  is  very  desirable, 
as  it  bears  forcing  very  well,  and  lasts  a  considerable  time  in 
bloom. 

Saxifraga  peltata, — One  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  dis- 
tinct of  its  family.  It  produces  large  lobed  leaves  8  inches 
across,  attached  near  the  centre  to  strong  stalks  18  inches  or 
2  feet  long,  and  bearing  striking  resemblance  to  an  umbrella, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  is  popularly  called  Umbrella  plant. 
The  flower  stalks  rise  to  the  height  of  2  feet,  bearing  cymes  of 
large,  white,  rose-tinted  flowers.  It  forms  strong  fleshy  creep- 
ing stems,  and  is  found  growing  on  the  margins  of  streams  in 
California,  with  the  stems  frequently  submerged.  This  at 
once  suggests  its  fltness  for  ornamenting  the  bimks  of  streams 
and  lakes  in  this  country,  and  that  abundant  moisture  is  an 
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essential  condition  to  its  successful  culture  anywhere. — "W.  S. 
^{The  Gardener.) 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  thirtieth  anniversary  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Oabdbn£rs'  Botal  Benevolent  Institution,  is  appointed  for 
Wednesday,  July  2nd,  and  the  Bight  flon.  Lord  Henry  Gordon 
Lennox,  M.P.,  will  preside  upon  the  occasion. 

— I —  The  splendid  collection  of  habdy  Bhooodendbons  he- 
longing  to  Messrs.  J.  Watbber  &  Sons,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  which 
ior  the  last  twenty-three  years  has  proved  so  attractive  at  the 
Boyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Begent's  Park,  will  this  year  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  Alexandra  Park,  Muswell  Hill,  where  a  large 
space  is  being  covered  for  the  purpose.  From  the  appearance 
of  the  plants  the  show  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever 
aeen.  We  understand  that  Messrs.  Lake,  of  Berkhampstead, 
will  furnish  the  show  at  the  Begent's  Park  tbia  summer. 

With  a  rapidity  which  is  very  unusual  in  the  publica- 
tion of  continental  reports,  we  have  before  us  "Les  Fetes 
Florales  de  Gand,"  whioh  is  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
xeoent  Gbeat  Hobtioultubal  Exhibition  at  Ghent.  We  can- 
not but  commend  the  industry  of  the  authors  of  this  report, 
who  have  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  our  continental  friends 
aa  to  how  and  when  such  reports  oug^t  to  be  prepared.  We 
have -frequently  referred  to  the  tardiness  with  which  these 
iormerly  made  their  appearance.  It  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of 
indifferenee  as  to  when  they  were  published,  so  long  as  they 
some  day  or  other  saw  the  light,  and  it  was  an  ordinary  occur- 
rence for  the  report  to  be  first  circulated  six  or  nine  months 
after  the  event  took  place.  We  have  here,  however,  a  very 
fall  and  exhaustive  *'  Compte-Bendu  "  of  the  Great  Quinquen- 
nial Exhibition  of  1873  presented  to  the  Cerele  d'Arboriculture 
de  Belgique,  already  in  the  hands  of  the  public ;  and  for  the 
expedition  with  which  this  appears  we  are  indebted  to  a  body 
of  energetic  enthusiasts,  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  hor- 
ticulture and  arboriculture— Messrs.  Oswald  de  Kerkhove  de 
Benterghem,  Fred.  Burvenioh,  Ed.  Pynaert,  Em.  Bodigas,  and 
H.  J.  Van  Hulle.  . 

The  seventeenth  edition  of  Mr.  Bivers's  "  Miniatubb 

Fbuit  Gabden  "  has  been  sent,  to  us.    May  it  and  its  author 
continue  to  be  with  us  for  many  years  more. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

kitchen  oabdxn. 
Whebb  any  main  crops  have  failed,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
getting-in  more  seed;  if  the  soil  is  mederately  moistened  by- 
rain,  BO  much  the  better  for  putting  in  the  seed,  bat  it  should 
not  be  waited  for,  as  if  seeds  are  sown  when  the  ground  is  dry 
and  warm  the  first  shower  will  be  of  more  service  than  if  they 
«re  sown  after  it.  Bcuil  and  Marjoraniy  if  forwarded  in  pots 
or  boxes,  may  be  transplanted  on  a  rich  border  as  soon  as 
there  comes  a  shower  of  rain.  Make  another  sowing  of  Long- 
pod  or  Green  Windsor  Beans,  or  any  other  approved  sorts, 
and  earth-up  the  early  crops,  but  if  the  weather  continue  dry 
give  them  a  good  watering  previous  to  doing  so.  The  seed-bedfs 
of  Broccoli  should  be  frequentiy  sprinkled  with  soot,  wood- 
ashes,  or  dust  of  some  kind  to  preserve  the  young  plants  ^m 
what  is  commonly  called  the  fly.  The  young  seedlings  sometimes 
disa|mear  without  any  apparent  cause,  but  if  they  were  exa- 
mined about  ten  o'clock  at  night  with  a  lighted  cancUe  the  cause 
would  show  itself  in  the  shape  of  slugs;  to  destroy  them  sprinkle 
quicklime  over  them.  Thin  and  water  tiie  Carrots  required  for 
earlv  use.  If  the  first  main  crops  have  failed,  sow  seed  of  the 
Early  Horn  immediately.  When  the  linings  of  the  beds  of 
Cucumbers  are  removed,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  heat  is 
not  ^eat  immediately  round  the  sides  of  the  frame :  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  be  found  there,  water 
should  be  more  frequently  given  at  the  sides  than  at  other  parts 
•of  the  bed.  As  soon  as  the  ridges  are  ready  for  the  plants  these 
may  be  planted  out  beneath  the  glasses ;  they  must  be  kept  well 
covered  with  mats  during  the  night.  Thin  the  early-sown 
Farsley  as  soon  as  it  is  up.  Select  some  old  plants  that  are 
well  curled  to  leave  for  seed.  Earth-up  and  stick  the  advancing 
crops  of  Beas,  but  previous  to  doing  so  they  should  be  watered 
^the  soil  is  dry.  Make  another  sowing.  Water  Potatoes  in 
frames  during  dry  weather ;  hoe  and  stir  the  soil  between  the 
rows  of  the  early  out-door  crops.  Thin  the  crops  of  Spinach 
as  early  as  possible  after  it  is  up.  If  this  is  neglected  it  runs  to 
seed  in  a  very  short  time.  Make  a  sowing  of  Scarlet  Bunners 
in  the  open  ground  to  succeed  those  that  may  be  forwarded  in 
iMxes,  and  which  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  the  latter  end  of  the 
week.  If  the  Tomatoes  were  raised  in  heat  at  the  time  I  re- 
commended, they  will  now  be  strong  and  fit  to  plant  out  at 


the  end  of  the  week ;  but  one  plant  should  be  planted  in  a 
place,  and  they  must  be  kept  well  watered  till  they  get  roothold. 
Thin  the  advancing  cropd  of  Turnipsy  and  make  another  sowing 
of  Stone  to  come-in  in  July  and  August. 

FBUIT  oabden. 
Wall  trees  now  require  espeoial  attention ;  disbudding  shonld 
be  performed  at  an  earlv  stage  of  growth,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  trees  should  be  washed  with  clean  water  if  there 
is  no  appearance  of  insects ;  if  there  is,  use  tobacco  water  and 
soap  suds  in  whioh  some  flowers  of  sulphur  is  held  in  bus. 

Sension.  This  mixture  by  being  timely  applied  will  efifectaally 
estroy  all  insects  that  mfest  wall  trees,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  scale.  It  is  by  early  Neglect  that  wall  trees  are  bo 
frequently  injured,  for  if  the  growth  of  the  first  shoots  is  de- 
stroyed the  after  ones  scarcely  ever  ripen,  and  the  following 
winter  generally  destroys  them.  Gooseberry  bushes  must  now 
be  narrowly  watched;  the  cilterpiUar  has  begun  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance and  promises  to  be  as  numerous  as  last  year.  If  the 
soil  was  not  removed  under  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  ia 
the  autumn,  as  recommended,  and  some  lime  and  soot  strewed 
and  covered  with  the  back  of  a  rake,  which  would  destroy  the 
eggs,  the  only  good  remedy  now  is  to  gather  the  leaves  which 
lubve  egji;B  upon  them  and  bum  them.  The  parents,  of  which 
many  wiU  be  found  about  the  bushes,  should  also  be  destroyed. 
Thin  Apricots  to  about  one-half  the  crop  where  the  fruit  have  set 
very  thickly,  regulate  the  shoots  and  remove  those  that  are  not 
wanted.  Attend  to  Vines  against  walls,  disbud,  them  as  soon  at 
they  break.  Alpine  Strawberries  now  deprived  of  their  flowen 
will  produce  f  nut  in  August.  Water  Strawberries  if  the  weather 
is  dry.    Attend  to  the  disbudding  of  wall  trees. 

FLOWEB  oabden. 

The  importance  of  grouping  plants  in  flower  gardens  accord* 
ing  to  their  complementary  colours  has  been  so  repeatedly  in* 
sisted  on  in  this  Journal,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  whil* 
to  advert  to  it  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  accession  of  sabBcriben 
during  th^  present  year.    The  leading  principles  of  this  system 
of  management  are  contrast  and  symmetry — contrast  such  as 
will  be  produced  by  placine  the  complementary  coloors  pretty 
close  together,  as  scarlet  with  white,  purple  with  yellow,  orange 
with  blue,  and  so  on  with  the  various  shades  of  these  coloan 
ad  infinitum;  and  symmetry,  such  as  will  result  from  each  bed 
having  a  corresj>ondmg  one  in  form  and  disposition,  and  thsM 
beds  phmted  with  flowers  of  the  same  colour.    In  borders  whioh 
are  seen  throughout  in  their  length  and  breadth,  the  coloan 
should  be  repeated  at  regular  intervals,  as  scarlet,  white,  purple, 
yellow,  blue,  orange,  and  so  on  to  the  end;  and  where  beds  are 
placed  on  grass,  and  without  a  corresponding  one  near  theiUi 
they  should  be  belted  with  the  oomplementtu^  colours,  as  blue 
with  an  orange  mar^,  purple  with  yellow,  and  scarlet  with 
white ;  or,  as  green  is  the  proper  contrast  for  scarlet,  beds  of 
that  colour  may  be  left  without  a  margin,  and  white  under  saeh 
circumstances  used  as  a  distinct  bed.    Where  beds  are  on  grsTal, 
whioh  is  a  warm  colour,  cold  colours  should  be  the  most  used, 
as  blue,  purple,  or  white,  which  for  floricuUural  purposes  taksi 
the  place  of  green;  or,  it  warm  colours  must  be  introduced, it 
is  indispensflkble  that  they  be  margined  with  cold  colours.  In 
large  gardens,  where  there  is  a  ^reat  preponderence  of  green,  u 
large  lawns,  or  trees,  extensive  lakes,  and  more  especially  if  the 
trees  are  sufficiently  large  to  throw  considerable  shade  upon  the 
scenery,  nothing  but  warm  colours  should  be  used,  as  scarlet, 
orange,  and  yellow,  and  these  should  be  planted  in  large  masses, 
and  stand  out  prominentiy  in  the  foreground,  and  especially 
near  the  water.    Whoever  has  walked  through  the  metropolitan 
parks  will  have  noticed  how  much  more  cheeriul  is  the  aspect 
of  the  lake  in  St.  James's  Park  than  it  is  in  Begent's  Park  (ff 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  this  is  because  the  water  is  surrouoded 
by  gravel,  which  gives  warmth  to  the  scenery.    As  I  observed 
last  week,  all  blooming  Auricula  plants   ought  to  be  under 
awnings  in  a  northern  aspect.    Keep  the  pots  free  from  weeds. 
The  green  fly  is  often  troublesome  at  this  season,  getting  into 
the  hearts ;  examine  them  daily,  and  remove  the  insects  with  a 
camel-hair  brush.    Polyanthuses  require  some  attention  just 
now  in  shading,  watering,  (fee.    Watch  seedUng  plants  as  the 
blooms  pass  through  their  various  stages  of  development  and 
decay,  and  observe  whether  the  lace  or  ed^e  keeps  its  colour 
(which  ought  to  be  similar  to  the  centre)  to  the  last.    This  is  b& 
essential  property  often  overlooked  by  beginners.    Many  persons 
are  watering  rtanunculuses,  a  practice  I  would  not  recommend  ii 
the  beds  are  properly  made,  as  I  am  persuaded  it  has  at  the  pre- 
sent time  an  injurious  tendency.    Top-dressin|[  with  very  ^^^R 
cow  manure  is  far  more  beneficial.    Some  genial  showers  wo'iW 
be  most  acceptable  to  Tulips.    In  addition  to  heavy  compto* 
of  the  number  of  bulbs  which  do  not  flower,  there  is  a  greater 
proportion  with  distorted  petals  than  usual. 

OBEENHOUBB  AND  CONSEBVATOBT.  .. 

Where  there  is  a  general  collection  of  plants  in  one  house  n 
is  difficult  to  adopt  measures  suitable  to  aU.  Many  plants  now 
require  an  abundance  of  air,  while  the  Camellias  need  exeta 
heat  to  assist  the  formation  of  flower-buds ;  the  latter  shooia  ce 
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shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  son.    The  plants  'will  he 
benefited  by  an  occasional  syringing. 

STOTB. 

Toting  seedling  plants  most  be  shaded  from  the  snn ;  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough,  pot  them  off.  Becently-sown  seeds 
may  be  shaded  by  a  sheet  or  two  of  paper.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  in  watering  small  seeds ;  in  the  absence  of  a  very  fine 
rose  a  brush  may  be  dipped  in  water  and  the  hand  or  a  slip  of 
wood  drawn  along  the  bristles,  so  as  to  cause  a  shower  of  spray 
to  fall  upon  the  seeds.    Give  air  at  all  favourable  opportunities. 

PITS  AKD  FRAJIBS. 

Hepot  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Globe  Amanmths,  Ice  plants, 
Sensitive  plants,  and  most  tender  annuals ;  the  soil  for  the  pur- 
pose should  be  light  and  rich.  Cut  the  flowers  from  the  Balsams 
whUe  the  plants  are  small.  Pot-off  cuttings  as  soon  as  they  are 
rooted,  and  put  them  in  a  close  frame  for  a  few  days,  keeping 
them  shaded.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Cinerarias.  Pot  suckers,  and 
pnt  in  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums. — ^W.  Keamb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

A  CHANGE  of  wind  has  brought  us  fine  weather,  but  we  have 
had  a  very  slight  rainfall,  so  that  our  rain-water  tanks  in  the 
hothouses,  though  much  larger  than  they  are  at  many  places, 
are  mostly  empty ;  we  have  been  using  pump  water,  which  is 
not  good.  Last  year  we  obtained  all  our  supply  for  the  fruit 
and  plant  houses  from  the  rain-water  tanks.  We  do  not  see  any 
damage  that  has  resulted  to  the  fruit-tree  blossoms  from  the 
frost,  and  we  hope  that  there  will  yet  be  a  full  crop. 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

Keeping  the  hoe  at  work  amongst  all  the  crops.  There  are  few 
weeds,  but  the  hoeing  does  good  in  many  ways ;  it  exposes  the 
larvaB  of  insects  and  other  enemies  of  our  crops,  which  are  picked 
up  by  the  feathered  tribe. 

Asparagus. — ^We  are  cutting  excellent  shoots  from  young  beds. 
The  Asparagus  was  planted  rather  differently  from  the  usual 
plan,  which  is  to  lay  the  ground  out  in  4  or  5-feet  beds,  with 
alle^  between.  The  plants  are  put  out  9  or  12  inches  apart ; 
this  is  far  too  close  to  allow  them  to  develope  themselves.  We 
had  the  ground  trenched  in  the  usual  way  to  the  depth  of  2^  feet, 
and  when  the  pUnts  had  grown  a'  few  inches  they  were  planted 
out  in  rows  2i  feet  apart,  allowing  a  distance  of  18  inches  from 
each  other.  Managed  in  this  way  we  get  a  larger  produce 
of  better  quality  from  the  ground.  In  last  week's  Journal  Mr. 
Keane  savs,  *'Do  not  cut  the  weak  shoots."  We  have  always 
done  so,  thinking  that  by  allowing  them  to  remain  they  would 
TJxn  away  with  the  strength  of  the  plant,  and  strong  shoots 
would  not  come  so  freely.  This  seems  feasible^  but  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  what  is  the  practice  of  others.  Asparagns  treated 
as  it  is  here  does  not  throw  up  many  weak  shoots. 

We  sowed  Longpod  Broad  Beans ;  it  was  more  for  comparison, 
as  only  one  sort  is  used  in  tiie  kitchen  here.  It  has  been  grown 
for  more  than  half  a  century  at  this  place ;  it  is  the  best  Bean 
I  have  yet  seen.  There  are  seldom  more  than  three  beans  in  a 
pod ;  they  are  very  large,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 

TBUrr  AND  TOBCINO  HOUSES. 

We  are  still  working  amongst  the  Vines  in  late  houses.  All 
the  shoots  have  been  pinched  and  the  bunches  thinned  to  one 
on  each  shoot.  The  bunches  are  very  large,  and  there  is  not 
one  that  is  malformed  in  any  of  the  houses,  all  the  varieties 
showing  an  abundant  crop.  The  outside  borders  are  not  covered 
in  any  way  during  the  winter,  unless  the  frost  is  very  severe, 
when  we  place  a  thin  coating  of  stable  manure  over  them.  A 
little  frost  is  beneficial.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  are 
an  abundant  crop  in  the  orchard  house.  The  shoots  have  been 
stopped  and  titiinned-out.  The  trees  are  syringed  thoroughly 
with  a  garden  engine  before  8  a.m.,  and  when  the  house  is  shut 
np  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  trees  are  now  requiring  copious 
supplies  of  water  at  the  roots,  as  all  of  them  are  in  pots.  Pears 
have  not  set  well,  indeed  they  never  have  set  freely  with  us'; 
we  do  not  know  what  is  the  cause,  whether  it  is  the  construction 
of  the  house,  which  is  a  large  span-roof  running  east  and  west, 
or  the  treatment  they  receive. 

The  Melons  are  setting  pretty  well;  the  plants  have  been 
trained  to  the  trellis,  the  shoots  pinched-bacK  and  thinned-out 
where  too  thickly  placed.  Cucumber  plants  have  been  looked 
over,  some  of  the  old  shoots  out  out  and  young  ones  trained  into 
their  places.  We  are  cutting  plenty  of  fine  fruit,  and  shall  do  so 
from  the  same  plants  for  twelve  months. 

Early  Peaches. — We  have  picked  ripe  firuit  of  excellent  flavour 
from  a  pot  tree  of  Early  Beatrice  Peach.  It  was  placed  in  the 
Cucumber  house  about  the  second  week  of  January.  The  plant 
had  been  plunged  out  of  doors  up  to  the  last  week  of  December, 
and  it  had  no  artificial  heat  whatever  until  it  was  placed  in  the 
Cucumber  house.  A  plant  of  Early  Bivers  treated  in  the  same 
way  will  give  us  a  dish  of  nice  fruit  next  week.  We  merely 
mention  this  to  show  the  great  value  of  these  Peaches  for  pro- 
Tiding  a  dish  or  two  of  early  fruit. 


CONSBBVATOBY  AND  PL'AHT  STOVE. 

The  conservatory  is  now  verjr  gay  with  flowering  planta. 
Herbaceous  Calceolarias  are  coming  in,  and  are  very  fine  this 
year ;  the  cool  and  rather  wet  season  last  year  just  suited  tiiem. 
As  a  rule  our  summers  and  autumns  are  too  dry  and  hot  for 
them ;  we  cannot  grow  them  here  as  we  did  in  Fiieshire  many 
years  ago,  when  we  used  to  grow  large  bushes  of  named  sorts. 
We  never  attempt  to  cultivate  any  but  seedlings  now ;  but  wo 
must  say  the  strains  supplied  by  the  seedsmen  are  excellent. 
Oi?ierarixu  are  at  their  best,  as  the  weather  has  been  so  cool, 
but  a  week  of  hot  drying  winds  will  sadly  disfigure  them.  These 
we  also  grow  from  seeds  annually. 

Deutzia  gracilis  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  visitors,  the 
plants  are  uterally  sheets  of  snowy  whiteness.  They  are  grown 
all  the  year  round  in  pots,  and  we  are  careful  with  them  while 
making  their  growth.  Those  forced  early  are  kept  growing 
under  glass  until  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  are  turned  out 
in  a  sheltered  position,  and  repotted  early  in  June. 

In  the  plant  stove  much  time  has  been  occupied  in  lookine 
over  plants  infested  with  mealy  bug.  Six  weeks  ago  it  required 
a  searching  investigation  to  find  one  in  the  house,  now  Gar* 
denias,  Ixoras,  Stephanotis,  &c.,  are  covered  with  minute  speci- 
mens ;  they  come  like  this  when  other  work  is  pressing.  We 
have  been  repotting  and  rebasketing  all  Orchids  requiring  it ; 
those  in  good  health  are  let  alone.  There  are  some  sorts,  not 
usually  grown  well,  in  perfect  health  with  us,  that  have  not  been 
repotted  for  six  or  seven  years.  Many  Orchids  are  injured 
through  over-potting ;  let  the  pots  and  baskets  be  small  for  the 
size  of  the  plant.  We  put  in  cuttings  of  Bouvardia  Vreelandii 
and  B.  jasminiflora;  they  strike  best  in  an  ordinary  hotbed 
with  a  moderate  bottom  heat.  The  old  plants  were  cut  over 
and  will  receive  careful  attention,  as  our  stock  is  small ;  they 
are  of  great  value  to  us  all  througn  the  winter  months.  Eran- 
themum  pulchellum  is  also  being  propagated,  it  produces  abun- 
dance of  its  pretty  blue  flowers  all  through  the  winter. 

VLOWBB  OABDBN. 

The  beds  are  in  readiness  for  the  bedding  plants,  and  nearly 
all  the  plants  are  ready  for  the  beds.  The  Calceolarias,  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  and  other  hardy  subjects  will  be  planted  out  next 
week.  If  the  weather  is  favourable  we  invariably  commence 
bedding-out  in  the  second  week  in  May.  Of  course,  Coleus^ 
Iresine,  Altemantheras,  and  other  tender  plants  come  last,  and 
do  not  go  out  for  two  or  three  weeks  later.  We  were  short  of 
boxes  and  pit  room,  and  many  Verbenas  have  been  planted  out 
as  previously  recommended  for  CalceolariaB. — J.  Dougi^as. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wd  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
oorrespondents  of  the  '*  Journal  of  Hortionlture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  (Gentleman."  By  so  doing  thoy 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
oommnnioations  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  ta 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  HorticuUure,  <ite.,  171,  Fleet 
Street  J  London,  E.C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  od 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  onoe. 

N.B. — ^Many  questions  mnat  remain  unanswered  Tintil  next 
weea. 

Oarpst  Flowxb-bkd  Plaktxno  {T.  J.). — Toxir  plan  laeiDS  very  good, 
only  we  wonld  omit  Sednm  azoricnm  yariegatam,  and  simply  haye  Eeheyeria 
secunda  glauoa  as  a  bordering  in  Binglo  line;  then  two  or  three  lines  of 
Golden  Feather  Pyrethrom,  and  flU-in  the  centre  with  Iresine  Lindeni,  or  if 
the  bed  is  very  iznall,  one  of  the  best  rarietjos  of  Altemanthera  may  be  snb- 
stituted  for  it,  as  the  cntting-in  of  the  Iresine  always  shows  the  use  of  the 
knife.  In  general  we  like  to  haTe  one  flowering  plant  in  each  bed,  and  if  you 
had  substitoted  a  dwarf  blue  Lobdiia  for  the  Iresine  or  AltemanAhem  we 
shonld  have  Uked  it  as  well ;  nererthelees,  we  are  aware  that  at  the  present 
day  foliage  is  often  prefened;  and  we  have  oarselves  planted  several  beds 
dozing  the  past  spiuig  with  hardy  plants  Intended  to  produce  a  similar 
effect  to  that  to  which  you  allude,  using  Sedums,  Sempervivnms,  Arabia,  and 
other  plants.  We  have  a  diffloolty,  however,  in  finding  anything  with  th» 
high  oolonxing  of  Iresine  LindenL  • 

SucKSBS  FBOM  BASPBiBBnis  (M.  JET.).— The  saekers  from  the  base  of  th& 
eanes  which  were  planted  a  year  ago  and  died  to  the  gnmnd  in  summer,  wiU 
give  you  strong  eanes  this  year,  and  we  shoold  thin  them  to  six  or  eight, 
leaving  the  strongest.    The  canes  made  this  year  wiU  produce  fruit  another 
year,  and  be  in  every  way  better  thap  any  you  may  plant  in  autumn. 

Blitb  Bzddtmg  Pulkt  (Idem). — Lobelia  speeiosa  is  very  showy.  Imperial 
Dwarf  Ageratum  is  also  good  and  quite  as  showy.  Blue  Oem  Veronica  is  also 
a  good  light  blue  bedder. 

Fbttit  Tbxes  BLOssoicnva  oki.y  at  thx  Shoot-ekds  (T.  E.  TT.).— la 
general  all  our  hardy  fruits  as  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  produce  most  fruit 
near  their  extremities,  the  spurs  beudng  the  fruit  blossoms  being  moit 
abundant  on  the  wood  that  is  two,  three,  or  four  years  old,  the  older  portion 
of  the  tree  becoming  lees  fruitful,  although  not  entirely  so  if  pnmiag  be 
attended  to.    In  all  eases  the  wood  of  greater  age  than  that  aUoded  to*  betas 
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more  gparingly  than  that  which  is  younger.  Training  yonng  shoots  from  the 
centre  of  the  tree,  if  It  ii  against  a  wall,  will  in  a  meavore  restore  f  raitfolness 
In  places  whore  wanted,  but  it  is  not  so  sncoeesfol  with  open  standards; 
nevertheless,  much  mi^  be  done  by  pruning,  still  in  most  cases  the  greatest 
quantity  of  fruit  and  that  which  is  best  is  produced  near  the  extremities, 
and  we  see  no  objection  to  this  in  the  case  of  the  kinds  of  fruit  alluded  to. 
Good  management  ought  to  insure  an  eren  crop  of  Peaches  all  over  the  tree, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  to  be  the  case  with  Morello  Cherries,  Gooseberries, 
and  Currants.  Uueh,  of  coarse,  depends  on  the  health  and  vigoor  of  the  tree, 
the  character  of  the  season,  and  other  features. 

Thxck>mxckbd  Onions  (T.H.  IF.).— There  are  rarions  oanses  contributing 
to  this  deformity;  one  being  spurious  seed;  another  a  wet,  cold,  or  late  situ- 
ation ;  and  another  the  insects,  only  the  latter  eril  results  in  a  sort  of  bladder* 
like  formation  rather  than  a  thick  neck.  In  general,  if  good  seed  be  obtained 
and  sown  suificiently  early  on  dry  ground,  and  the  season  becomes  moderately 
dry  and  fine.  Onions  of  proper  size  and  shape  will  be  formed,  either  larger  or 
■mailer  as  the  character  of  the  ground  and  their  cultivation  is  attended  to. 
But  if  the  situation  is  damp  their  growth  is  prolonged  too  late  in  the  season, 
and  a  number  of  thick-necked  only  half-ripened  bulbs  will  be  the  result.  In 
such  places  a  good  dressing  of  charcoal  dust  at  the  time  of  sowing  will  be 
beneficial,  in  addition  to  thorough  drainage  and  as  much  road  sand  as  can  be 
had,  or  anything  that  will  tend  to  make  the  ground  drier  and  more  porous. 

OoLDEN-UEAVED  FucHSiA  TuRNiNO  Orbbn  (itmot^ur).— Most  likely  your 
plant  is  taming  green  in  consequence  of  having  been  recently  potted  in  a 
richer  material  than  that  In  which  it  was  before,  whereby  a  degree  of 
groesness  is  induced  fatal  to  variegation  both  in  this  and  in  many  other 
plants.  We  are  unable  to  maintaJn  the  golden  colour  in  our  Japan  Enonymus 
when  they  are  planted  out  of  doors,  and  it  is  the  same  with  many  other 
plants,  ia  the  case  of  your  Fuchsia,  if  it  is  not  placed  in  too  large  a  pot  we 
woald  not  disturb  it  now,  bat  wait  until  the  pot  be  filled  with  roots,  and  most 
likely  the  proper  ooloar  will  be  restored  as  Uie  plant's  vigour  becomes  checked. 
Water  also  sparingly,  and  do  not  let  the  plant  flag. 

Gbraxiuh  Shoots  Lono-jointed,  and  Sappt  (ilma(««r).— Perhaps  your 
Ckraninms,  if  of  the  greenhouse  class,  have  been  potted  in  very  rich  soil, 
«nd,  aided  by  heat  and  moisture,  grow  too  rank.  The  most  natural  remedy 
to  this,  or  rather  the  remedy  that  will  come  by  degrees,  is  the  pots  becoming 
better  filled  with  roots,  and  the  growth  being  consequently  checked.  If  they 
have  been  recently  potted  do  not  give  them  much  water,  and,  of  course,  avoid 
manure  water.  Expose  the  plants  as  much  as  possible  to  free  currents  of  air, 
do  not  let  them  stand  too  thickly  together,  and  most  likely  the  evil  you  com- 
plain of  will  cease.  Long-jointed  shoots  are  often  caused  by  too  much 
ooddling,  and,  perhaps,  an  absence  of  light;  bat  the  season  is  at  hand  when 
there  need  be  no  more  occasion  for  this,  as  the  plants  will  very  soon  stand  out 
of  doors.    We  need  hardly  say  yon  must  inure  these  to  the  open  air  by  degreec. 

Dkutzxa  gracilis  (Af.  8.). — In  our  colunms  to-day  we  hope  we  have  pub- 
lished what  you  require. 

Oraftimo  and  Budding  on  Thorns  (F.).— Besides  the  Medlar  and  Quinoe, 
the  Pear  will  suoceed,  bat  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  fruit. 

Plants  bt  Pathway  in  Conskrtatort  (Idoa).— In  winter  we  abonld 
liave  bulbs  in  pots  so  as  to  be  removed  when  not  in  condition,  and  shrubs  as 
Deutzias,  flowering  Peaches,  Spiraas,  Thorns,  Lilacs,  Weigelas,  also  Dielytra 
apectabills ;  to  be  succeeded  by  Cytisus,  Lily  of  the  YiOley,  Azaleas,  Pelar- 
flxmiums.  Fuchsias,  and  the  hardier  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants,  not  forgetting 
Oamellias,  Boses,  especially  Tea-scented,  Mignonette,  violeU,  &o.  We  have 
no  idea  now  of  your  former  query,  and  we  cannot  be  so  explicit  as  we  could 
have  wished  from  your  not  giving  us  any  present  data.  Write  us  again  if 
"there  be  anything  respecting  which  you  wish  for  special  information. 

Camellia  in  Greenhouse  under  Viksb  fH.  B.  if.).— Camellias  will 
■nceeod  under  the  Vines  in  your  greenhouse,  with  fire  heat  in  winter  to  keep 
out  frost.  It  is  well  to  sprinkle  plants  overhead  morning  and  evening  when 
making  £resh  growth,  but  not  after  it  is  completed,  when  flowering,  or  in 
winter.  After  repotting,  it  is  well  to  nee  a  rose  a  few  times  until  the  soil 
beoome  firm.  At  all  other  timee  water  shoald  be  applied  withont  a  rose,  winter 
and  summer,  directly  at  the  roots,  ^ringing  in  addition. 

LnJUM  AUBATUM  (T.  Wkeeldon).-'A.  long  article  on  its  onltnre  by  Mr. 
Bobeon  is  in  No.  594  of  this  Journal,  published  August  15th  last  year. 

Syrian  Vine  (/.  Dabell).— Grow  it  on  its  own  roots.  The  following  is  the 
description  in  Dr.  Hogg's  "Fruit  Manual "—" Bunches  immensely  large, 
teoad-shonldered,  and  conicaL  Berries  large,  oval.  Skin  thick,  greenish 
white,  changing  to  pale  yellow  when  quite  ripe.  Flesh  firm  and  crackling, 
sweet,  and  when  well  ripened  of  good  flavour.  This  is  a  very  good  late  Grape, 
and  generally  produces  bunches  weighing  from  7  lbs.  to  10  lbs. ;  but,  to  obtain 
the  fruit  in  its  greatest  excellence,  Uie  Vine  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  hot- 
house, and  planted  in  very  shallow,  dry,  sandy  soiL  Bpeeohly  states  that  he 
grew  a  bnndi  at  Welbeek  weighing  20  lbs.,  and  measuring  21}  inches  long 
-and  19|  inches  across  the  shomders.  It  is  a  strong  grower  and  an  abundsint 
1>earer." 

Lucerne— Italun  Bye-grass  (E.  B.  P.).— April  is  the  best  month  for 
sowing  them,  but  you  may  sow  low.  The  Lucerne  should  be  sown  in  drills, 
for  it  should  be  frequently  hoed.    Tne  Bye-grass  may  be  sown  broadcast. 

SPBnro  Bbddino-plant  Seed  Sowiho  (£ss«).— The  seeds  of  all  the  plants 
you  name  ought  to  be  sown  from  now  up  to  June  in  rich,  Ught  soil  In  a  shel- 
tered position,  and  when  large  enough  to  handle  the  plants  should  be  pricked- 
ofl  in  light  rich  soil  about  8  inches  apart,  and  in  aatumn  either  be  planted 
-where  they  are  to  flower  or  be  transplanted  to  double  that  distance  apart, 
moving  them  with  balls  in  spring. 

Epiphyllum  Treatment  (Jd«ifi). — Bepotthem  in  spring  after  flowering; 
or,  if  they  do  not  flower,  in  ApriL  Provide  good  drainage,  and  a  oompost  of 
«andy  filnt>us  loam  and  sandy  peat  in  equal  parts,  and  one-fourth  of  silver 
■and,  pieces  of  chareoal,  broken  pots,  and  leaf  s^  or  old  dry  cow  dung.  They 
are  best  grafted  on  Pereskia  stocks.  Grafting  is  easily  performed  by  cutting  over 
in  a  slanting  direction  the  stock  and  patting  on  a  shoot  of  the  Epiphyllam, 
aecnrlng  it  with  a  thorn  of  the  Pereskia,  t]^g  with  matting,  and  covering 
lightly  with  moss.  It  may  be  done  in  spring  before  growth,  or  after  the 
.growth  is  complete.  Water  the  plants  moderately,  but  when  growing  affnrl 
moisture,  and  in  winter  give  water  only  to  keep  them  fresh.  AfTord  a  lignt 
airy  position,  only  when  growing  slight  shade  is  preferable. 

FuNOUs-uxB  ExoRBBCBNCS  [F.  JET.).— The  Singular  hard  sxtfesoenoes  on 
the  branches  sent  are  due  to  insect  agency,  for  on  »p«-H"fl  a  section  a  fine 
live  larva  may  be  seen  in  each  nodule. 

Soiraxo  Asters  out  or  Doors  (8.  F.).— You  may  sow  the  seed  of  Asters 
this  month  in  the  open  ground,  choosing  a  wann  sheltered  bocder  of  Ug^ 


rich  soil,  which  should  be  made  very  ilne,  or  the  surface  covered  with  about 
8  inches  deep  of  loam  and  leaf  soil  mixed.  Sow  the  seeds  in  shallow  drills 
about  8  inches  apart,  drawn  with  the  finger.  Scatter  the  seeds  evenly  half  an 
inch  apart,  and  coTcr  them  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  bed  were  protected  by  a  mat,  kept  from  resting  on  the  soil  by  sticks 
hooped  over  the  bed,  and  which  may  romaln  on  until  the  seeds  are  up,  and 
should  then  be  withdrawn  in  the  day,  but  "replaced  at  night.  If  water  be 
needed  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  apply  it  in  the  morning,  through  a  fine-rosed 
watering-pot.  They  will  come  on  slowly,  but  will  make  sturdy  phuats,  whleh 
if  planted  out  in  June  in  rich  soil  will  flower  finely  in  autumn.  The  covering 
at  night  will  only  be  wanted  in  frosty  weather  during  May. 

Belladonna  Lilies  not  Flowering  {Constant  ll^a<i*r).— We  advise  you 
to  keep  the  pots  on  a  light  airy  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  and  constantly  on 
saucers  or  pans  of  sand  kept  wet.  Do  not  allow  the  sand  to  become  quite  dry 
even  when  the  plants  are  dormant  in  summer.  The  flowers  are  produced  late 
in  summer  or  autumn  without  the  leaves,  which  como  afterwards,  and  con- 
tinue to  grow  throughout  the  winter,  daring  which  time  they  should  be  kept 
moist,  also  in  April  and  May,  then  reduce  the  amount  of  molsturo  as  the 
leaves  turn  yellow,  and  discontinue  watering  altogether  when  growth  is  com- 
plete, still  keeping  moist  the  sand  on  which  the  pots  stand,  and  not  watering 
agiUn  until  they  flower  and  grow.  Do  not  repot  until  the  roots  split  the  pots. 
Vine  Leaf  Diseased  (J.  T.  I.).— We  have  not  in  all  our  experience  seen 
a  similar  disease  on  Vines  to  that  on  the  leaf  you  have  forwarded  to  us. 
The  under  side  is  thickly  blotched  with  a  white  fungoid  growth,  which  must 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  Vines.  We  would  dust  the  leaves  with  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  also  paint  the  hot-water  pipes  with  the  same  mixed  in  water  to 
the  consistency  of  thin  paint.  A  little  soft  soap  may  be  dissolved  in  the  water 
to  make  the  mixture  adhere.  The  pipes  must  be  made  tolerably  hot  to  cause 
the  sulphur  to  take  effect.  We  fancy  you  do  not  ventilate  your  house  soiB- 
oiently. 

Bed  Doybnk£  Pear  ok  South  Wall  (Centurion).— This  does  well  as  a 
pyramid  on  the  Quince  in  the  south  of  England.  We  think  it  would  be  im- 
proved by  being  grown  on  the  wall. 

Zonal  PsLARGONir  m  Leaves  Diseased  (Amateur t.—V^e  have  seen  the 
disease  before.  Our  first  experience  with  it  was  on  a  plant  of  one  of  the  new 
double  varieties,  and  on  examination  it  was  found  that  the  roots  were  also 
affected.  Turn  your  plants  out  of  the  pots,  and  shake  all  the  soil  from  the 
roots.  Bepot  in  smaller  pots  in  a  compost  of  turfy  loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
silver  sand.    The  plants  will  grow  out  of  the  disease  with  careful  treatment. 

Summer  Treatment  or  Pear  and  Apple  Trees  (F.  J.).— We  would 
not  pinch  back  the  shoots  of  Apple  trees  before  midsummer,  unless  the  young 
wood  was  much  crowded.  Pear  trees  require  to  be  pinched  earlier  in  the 
season.  We  notice  some  wall  trees  in  oar  own  garden  which  will  be  pinched 
when  we  can  spare  the  time.  Most  of  them  will  not  be  gone  over  until  June. 
They  all  require  to  be  looked  over  again  in  the  autumn. 

Diseased  Grape  Vines  (J.;H.).— You  are  giving  too  much  water.  The 
border  being  outside  could  nut  possibly  require  any  water  so  early  in  the 
season,  and  using  diluted  liquid  from  the  cow-shed  would  make  it  mors  in- 
jurious.   Wo  never  give  manure  water  until  the  frait  is  set. 

Cherry  Trees  Gumxed  [J.  P.,  Bri«/oO.— Gumming  is  caused  either  by 
the  roots  penetrating  into  unsuitable  soil,  or  by  an  injury  to  the  baric.  If  it 
does  not  arise  from  injury,  yoa  muft  lift  the  roots  out  of  the  subaoil  and 
replant  them  in  tarfy  loam,  if  it  is  to  be  had.  The  top  spit  of  some  old 
pasture  is  the  best. 

Vines  not  Breaking  Beoularly  {J.  HoUand).— You.  ought  to  examine 
the  roots  of  your  Vines.  If  they  are  unhealthy  that  will  account  for  not 
breaking  well.  If  the  border  is  unsuitable  it  should  be  renewed.  Ihe  treat- 
ment you  have  given  them  is  corroct,  bat  if  the  rods  are  very  long  they  ought 
to  be  bent  down  before  the  house  is  started.  A  yonng  rod  ought  annnaliy  to 
be  tralned-up  from  the  base  of  one  of  the  Vines  to  renew  the  old  ones. 

Heating  a  Fern  House  {M.  8.  B.).— A  Fern  house  might  be  heated  by 
an  Amott's  stove  without  injury  to  thu  Ferns,  provided  a  supply  of  water 
wars  kept  on  the  top,  and  the  path  watered  daily. 

Muscat  Grapes  in  a  Late  Vinery  {Amat€ur),-^lu  general  these  Gnmes 
do  not  suoceed  well  in  the  same  house  with  the  Black  Hamburgh,  but 
we  have  known  them  do  very  well  with  Lady  Downe's  and  Madbresfield 
Court,  Grapes  that  require  more  ripening  than  the  Black  Hamburgh.  We  do 
not  like  the  Bowood  Muscat  so  well  as  the  old  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  in 
a  Muscat  house  we  are  weeding-out  both  the  Canon  Hall  and  Bowood 
Muscats,  as  they  set  badly ;  although  the  bunches  show  with  stouter  necks 
and  more  vigour  than  those  of  the  old  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  they  do  not 
finish  satisfactorily.  We  are  surprised  at  their  doing  badly  in  your  earl&sit 
house,  wh««HU  in  most  cases  they  succeed  best  when  forced  early,  as  it 
gives  them  a  longer  season.    We  fear  thero  is  something  wrong  with  yoor 

Slant  in  the  early  house,  otherwise  it  ought  to  produce  more.  In  general  the 
[uscats  show  more  bunches  than  other  kinds  of  Vine,  certainly  mors  than 
Madresfield  Court  and  Barbarosaa.  Was  the  wood  well  ripened  laet  year  f 
That  is  an  important  point.  The  number  of  bunches  on  a  Vine  entirely 
depends  on  its  strength  and  the  space  it  occupies.  Borne  Vines  have  a  rafter 
90  feet  long  or  upw^ls,  and  a  space  more  than  8  feet  wide,  while  others  have 
less  than  half  the  above  area.  The  spot  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  may  have 
been  caused  by  rude  hiw*'1Ung  at  thinning  time,  and  if  so  will  wear  oB  as  the 
berries  swell ;  but  if  it  arise  from  another  cause,  as  imperfection  in  setting, 
or  some  other  defect,  which  puzzles  the  most  pimctioal  men  of  the  day,  we 
can  give  no  opinion.  Sudden  cold  drwghts  ars  often  blamed  for  this,  and 
we  aro  strongly  inclined  to  coincide  in  thu  view. 

Poisoned  Wheat  (dNorthumberland).-^lt  is  made  by  soaking  Wheat  in 
a  strong  decoction  of  nux-vomica,  or  in  a  solution  of  arsenia  Its  use  is  now 
iUegal. 

Plumbago  capbnsis  Dying  Back  (J.,  I>evon).'-The  q>pearance  is  cer- 
tainly unsightly,  otherwise  it  is  better  not  to  out  back  the  Plumbago,  or,  in 
fact,  any  other  plant  until  its  wood  becomes  ripened  or  nearly  so,  and  most 
likely  yours  has  been  cut  back  too  soon.  We  think,  however,  thero  is  some- 
thing else  the  matter,  as  it  dies  back  by  degrees  after  growing  a  few  inches; 
Mrhaps  it  has  had  too  much  water,  or  has  been  injured  in  some  other  way. 
(  If  its  tendency  to  die  still  further  back  oontinue,  we  would  advise  that  the 
pliat  be  taken  up,  potted,  and  plunged  in  gentle  heat  for  a  time,  and  that  from 
the  place  where  it  has  been  growing  all  the  old  soil  be  removed  and  replaced 
with  fresh,  affording  sufficient  drainage  before  the  plant  is  replanted.  We 
have  known  a  plant  of  this  kind  die  from  being  too  much  crowded ;  and  if  the 
soil  it  is  growing  in  is  Invaded  by  the  roots  of  some  neighbouring  Acacia  or 
other  strong-growing  plant,  the  Plumbago  may  have  succumbed  through  sheer 
starvation,  wmch  we  have  known  Eiore  tlum  one  plant  do.    An  eramlnation 
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of  thB  soil  irill,  perhaps,  revMl  th«  omum  of  the  erll,  »nd  the  remedy  will 
:rezxudn  in  yoox  hands. 

lasBCT  ZK  lUspBBBBT  Caxzs  {J.  CoZ««).->The  red  fprabe  ere  the  lerre  of 
»  Tei7  smell  moth  celled  the  Raspbeny^bad  moth.  The  egg  is  laid  bj  a  moth 
in  a  bad,  end  the  grab  fkom  the  e^g  eats  its  way  into  the  oane.  Entomologists 
now  call  the  moth  Lamproola  rabiella,  LinnaBos  ealled  It  Tinea  oortieeUa.  We 
kaow  of  no  mode  of  prevention  except  oatting  off  and  bnxning  all  the  parts 
of  tba  eenee  which  gire  eTldenoe  of  having  grabs  within  *>»f»n, 

Nakb  or  y&uxT  (Harrisom  dt  5oa«).— Holland  Pippin. 


NAKsa  OF  Plaxts  (D.  C.  M.).— 1.  Thnjopsis  boraOSs;  3,  Gapressns  Law- 
aottiana;  8,  Wise's  Holly;  4.  Taxus  pyramidaUs ;  5,  Betinospoxa  obtosa. 
(IL  &).— Probably  I>aleohampia  rosea,  bat  the  speoimen  is  very  bad.  (D.l— 
1,  Stellaria  Holostea;  2,  Veronica  serpyllif olia ;  8,  Myosotis  eollina;  4,  Vale- 
rianella  olitoria;  6,  Lnsalaeampestris;  6,  Aapidium  angalare ;  7,  Nephrodiom 
eonUfoIium;  8,  Sparmannia  afrioana.  (r^»i<M).— Acacia  Drammondil,  or 
floma  nearly  aUied  species.  {F.  W.  ff.).— 1,  Probably  OzaUs  megalozhisa, 
Jaeq.f  bat  specimen  nnsatisfaetoxy:  3,  Indeterminable,  it  does  not  look  like 
«  Linum.  (Mm.).— 1,  Hypnum  anaalatnm ;  3  and  8,  Famaria  hygzometriea ; 
4,  Weissia  oarrirostra.  (T.  J.  ^.).— Common  Ribbon  Grass,  or  Gardeners' 
Garters,  Phalaris  arandinacea.  (d.  C.).— We  never  heard  of  either  Athxo- 
podion  or  Serena.  We  imagine  Arthzopodium  and  either  Sanranja  or  Saraca 
most  be  meant. 


FOULTST,  BEE,  AND  PlftEOH   OHBONIOLE. 


FOWLS    PAST   AND    PRESENT— THE    LAW   OF 

DEVELOPMENT. 

As  "  CoBNZBH  DucxwiNO "  supposcB,  I  am  very  glad  if  any 
remarks  I  may  at  any  time  make  are  the  means  of  causing  dis- 
cussion upon  any  noint  connected  with  our  useful  and  pleasant 
hobby.  A  man  who  has  no  taste  and  no  opinion  of  his  own, 
■will  never  come  to  much  good  in  the  poultry  fancy,  since  the 
very  essauoe  of  success  in  it  is,  the  stamping  of  his  own  ideal 
upon  a  race  of  birds,  which,  of  course,  he  canriot  do  if  he  does  not 
really  possess  any.  I  have  fought  hard  and  perseveringly  for 
my  own  type  of  Brahma,  and  like  to  hear  any  other  man  for  his 
own  type  of  Game.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  either  "  Old 
BiiACX  Bed  "  or  *'  Cobnish  Ddckwino  "  have  altogether  under- 
stood the  remarks  I  made,  and  hence  I  reply  both  to  them  and 
some  other  remarks  upon  other  subjects  which  have  appeared, 
not  so  much  as  defending  any  particular  disputed  proposition, 
as  by  way  of  further  illustrating  very  simple  laws  whioh  do  not 
yet  seem  thoroughly  understood. 

On  some  matters  of  fact  I  should  be  disposed  to  differ  from 
"Cobnish  Duckwino"— not  on  his  Game  facts,  respecting 
whioh  I  know  him  to  be  an  authority  not  lightly  to  be  called 
in  question ;  but  as  regards  Spanish  and  Dorkings,  I  lived  for 
yeara  at  the  very  stronghold  of  the  Spanish  fancy,  and  I  feel 
compelled  to  say  that  as  far  as  my  individual  opinion  goes,  the 
faces  are  considerably  inferior  now  to  what  they  were  years  ago. 
They  used  to  be  bred  to  a  quality  that  needed  little  preparation, 
whereas  now  the  dark  room,  tweezers,  and  other  treatment 
iiave  to  supplant  the  breeder's  art  to  an  extent  which  woxdd 
make  any  breed  delicate.  The  best  specimens  are  put  time 
after  time  in  their  dark  house,  and  go  from  the  warm  confined 
atmosphere  to  the  show,  and  after  this  being  repeated  on  many 
occasions  the  birds  are  bred  from.  Would  any  fowls  fail  to  pro* 
duce  weakly  chickens  after  such  treatment  ?  It  is  not "  breed- 
ing" for  face,  but  "  treating"  for  face,  that  in  my  opinion  has 
done  the  mischief.  At  all  events  the  modem  faces  are  far  in- 
ierior  to  those  of  even  half  a  dozen  years  ago. 

Then,  as  to  Dorkings,  my  strong  impression  is,  that  their  con- 
stitution is,  on  the  whole,  better  than  formerly,  and  that  bumble- 
ioot  is  not  owing  at  all  to  increased  size  (else  why  do  not  Cochins 
and  Brahmas  have  it),  but  solely  from  fixture  of  the  fifth  claw, 
which  in  the  old  Coloured  Dorkings  was  far  from  constant, 
^ow  it  is,  and  we  see  the  result.  That  many  birds  are  coarse 
1  admit.  I  have  seen  evident  traces  of  feather  on  the  legs,  but 
these  crossed  birds  ought  to  be,  andprobably  are,  more  hardy, 
And  are  not  allowed  to  take  prizes.  The  celebrated  fiolmesdale 
strain  certainly  was  neither  delicate  in  constitution  nor  coarse 
in  eating. 

Bat  this  case  of  the  I>oTkin^  opens-np  and  curiously  illustrates 
a  general  question,  whioh  is  virtually  touched  upon  by ''  Cobnish 
JDucKwiMo,"  when  he  suggests  that  while  my  review  of  the 
poultry  of  1872  msy  be  '^satisfactory  to  the  fancier,"  other 
jreaders  who  "  breed  for  use,"  may  think  what  we  have  gained 
in  size  and  feather  has  been  dearly  purchased.  Many  other 
people  are  constantly  asking,  "  What  have  shows  done  ?  "  and 
seem  to  think  it  hard  not  to  say  wrong,  that  their  effect  is  not 
rather  to  increase  the  production  of  eggs  and  the  edibility  of 
the  flesh.  They  virtualljr  argue  that  the  tendency  of  shows 
^oght  to  be  to  encourage  improvement  in  these  respects ;  and 
it  seems  so  true  that  many  people  never  think  of  questioning  it. 
Tet  a  very  little  thought  will  snow  that  the  thing  so  desired  is 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  a  simple  impossibility.  Take 
any  show.  Here  are  a  lot  of  fowls  all  in  pens,  and  here  are  the 
gentlemen  who  have  to  judge  them.  Now,  how  can  they  possibly 
do  this  judging  except  by  having  sole  resard  to  points,  which 
they  can  either  feel  or  see  upon  the  spot  ?    It  is  manifest  they 


cannot.    One  Hamburgh  hen  may  be  a  much  better  layer  than 
her  nei^bour  in  the  next  pen,  but  how  can  the  judge  know 
that  ?    Would  anybody  trust  testimony  as  to  such  points  ?    I 
fear  morality  is  not  high  enough  for  that,  and  by  no  other  means 
can  such  things  be  known,    if  the  good  layer  is  an  ugly  and 
faulty  bird,  and  the  worst  layer  the  handsomest  in  the  class, 
the  Ifttter  must  get  the  prize  simply  because  prizes  must  be 
given,  and  only  can  be  given  for  certain  points  which  can  be 
made  evident  in  the  show-pen  itself.    This,  of  course,  necessi- 
tates certain  understood  standards  of  perfection,  and  whatever 
these  may  be,  thej  must  be  equally  arbitrary.     People  ask 
sometimes  why  i  prize  fowl  must  be  so-and-so  ?    If  it  was  not 
that,  it  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  bred  to  some  other 
standard  just  as  fixed  and  arbitrary,  so  we  may  as  well  have 
the  present  as  any  others.    If  anyone  can  see  how  such  stand- 
ards may  be  avoided  in  live  fowls  (I  use  this  qualification  for 
reasons  which  will  afterwards  appear),  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
see  the  matter  discussed,  but  for  my  part  I  confess  1  have 
thought  long  and  anxiously  over  the  matter,  and  can  see  no 
escape  from  the  general  conclusion  I  have  expressed.    If  it  can 
be  avoided,  any  further  than  by  the  attention  to  size,  health, 
and  apparent  vigour  which  a  good  judge  always  gives  and  is 
expected  to  give,  the  discovery  would  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance and  benefit. 

Now,  see  how  the  Coloured  Dorking  iUustrates  this.    Here 
was  a  fowl  which  it  was  said  should  not  be  a  "  fancy  "  bird.   We 
would  have  one  breed  judged  only  for  the  table  and  by  its  fit- 
ness for  it.    Colour  and  feather  were  mere  "arbitrary"  points 
and  should  find  no  place  in  judging  our  Dorking.    The  fowl 
then  was  of  a  medium  size,  of  all  colours,  though  usually  a  grey 
speckle,  and  bred  if  anything  oftener  without  the  fifth  toe  than 
with  it;  hence,  was  comparatively  free  from  bumble-foot  to 
what  it  is  now.    How  was  the  fowl  judged  then  ?  and  how  did 
the  plan  work?    The  reply  is  a  most  curious  commentary  as  to 
the  absolute  necessity  for  "  fancy  points."    At  first  our  fowl 
was  judged  almost  exclusively  by  size ;  the  largest  and  heaviest 
birds  carried  the  day,  though  even  then  some  regard  was  paid 
to  colour,  for  cocks  with  breasts  almost  white,  which  were  often 
bred  in  those  days,  were  rarely  shown  and  hardly  ever  won. 
But  as  crosses  would  give  this  size,  which  was  of  so  much  im- 
portance, some  safeguard  was  needed  for  purity  of  race.    We 
would  not  be  particular  as  to  colour,  &c.,  but  the  Dorking  must 
really  be  a  Dorking,  of  course.     Now,  to  determine  purity  of 
race  we  have  really  no  guide  whatever,  but  external  characteris- 
tics of  some  sort ;  as  we  would  not  have  colour  we  must  have 
something  else,  and  it  was  enacted  that  our  Dorkine[  must  have 
the  fifth  toe.    So  to  avoid  a  standard  of  colour,  which  may  be 
perfectly  natural  though  arbitrary,  and  could  in  itself  have  no 
evil  result,  we  were  forced  to  insist  upon  a  point  which  is  not 
only  arbitrary  but  unnatural,  and  can  be  demonstrated  to  be 
actually  injurious  and  the  parent  of  disease !    As  we  would  not 
have  an  ordinarily  artificisl  standard,  we  were  forced  to  adopt 
one  which  is  positively  the  most  unnatural  and  artificial  of  all ! 
In  a  "fancy"  breed  this  would  not  be  at  all  remarkable  any 
more  than  the  Polish  crest  is ;  but  this  was  to  be  the  practice 
table  fowl  1    We  may  laugh  at  the  absurdity,  but  the  truth  is  it 
was  inevitable  for  the  reasons  I  have  tried  to  point  out.    I 
might  add,  that  by  degrees  a  very  evident  standard  of  even 
colour  has  crept  in,  and  this  being  so,  although  I  fear  my  voice 
will  be  of  little  avail,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  formal 
recognition  of  such,  if  combined  with  the  casting-out  of  the 
fifth  toe,  would  be  the  greatest  boon  to  the  breed  which  could 
possibly  be,  for  that  toe  is  a  curse  to  it  which  must  cause 
Dumble-foot  so  long  as  it  is  retained,  since  excess  in  structure  is 
always  accompanied  by  weakness  of  function. 

We  see,  then,  that  judges  must  in  live  fowls  have  before  their 
minds  some  ideal  external  standard  by  which  to  make  their 
awards.  I  wanted  to  make  this  very  plain,  because  it  lies  at 
the  root  of  a  general  law,  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  which  has 
appeared  more  and  more  clear  to  me  for  many  years  past,  and 
the  understanding  of  which  in  thorough  reality  will  always 
make  a  successful  oreeder.  This  we  will  endeavour  to  examiue 
on  another  occasion. — ^L.  Wbioht. 


BLACK  COCHINS. 

I  have  been  glad  to  see  the  letters  of  Colonel  Hassard  and 
"Black  Jacobin,"  in  your  Journal  on  the  subject  of  Black 
Cochins.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  more  birds  of 
this  variety  in  the  country  than  are  supposed,  but  owing  to  there 
never  being  classes  for  them  they  seldom  appear,  having  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  variety  class,  or  compete  against  other 
more  established  breeds  of  Cochins.  I  think  if  committees  of 
shows  would  only  give  this  variety  a  trial,  they  would  find  the 
class  fill  well.  I  sluJl  be  glad  to  subscribe  to,  and  further  in  any 
way  I  can,  a  class  at  the  Crystal  Palace  or  any  show. — ^Alfred 
Dabby,  Bridgnorth, 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  cup  required  by  the 
Crystal  Palace  Committee  has  been  subscribed  for  by  three 
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members  only,  and  therefore  there  will  be  a  special  class  for  | 
these  birdsi  and  a  second  and  third  prize  given  at  the  next  Show. 
I  find  there  are  many  breeders  of  this  variety  that  have  hither- 
to bred  them  light — dark,  perhaps,  wonldbe  a  more  fitting  term, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  the  subscription  list  be  continued  to 
give  prizes  for  cmckens  and  adults,  so  that  we  may  have  a  ohimoe 
of  seeing  what  there  is  in  the  country.  Bs,  subscription  would 
be  ample,  if  all  would  help. — ^F.  C.  Hassabd,  Sheemesa. 


'    AIDING  A  CHICKEN'S  BIRTH— BRAHMAS. 

I  SEND  with  this  an  e^-shellfrom  which  a  chick  has  just  been 
hatched.  If  you  examme  it  you  will  find  it  a  double  shell.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  hen  laid  it  so,  but  I  forward  it  as  a 
successful  dodge  by  which  I  think  I  saved  the  life  of  a  chick. 
Yesterday  morning  the  hen,  in  returning  to  her  nest,  trod  upon 
and  thoroughly  crushed  the  original  shell.  I  think  it  was  weak- 
ened by  a  previous  small  crack  in  the  narrow  end,  which  I  had' 
covered  with  a  little  bit  of  postage-stamp  edging.  I  was  certain 
that  the  chick  would  die  if  left,  as,  if  notcrashea,  the  skin  would 
bind  it  and  dry  to  it ;  but  it  would  probably  have  been  crushed 
between  the  oUier  eggs,  as  I  have  often  had  happen.  They  were 
due  to  hatch  to-day,  and  I  therefore  thought  that  an  outside 
shell  might  preserve  it  for  the  necessary  time ;  so  I  took  an 
egg  shell  that  had  been  used  at  breakfast,  rasced  it  a  little,  and 
s&pped  it  over  the  small  end,  and  joined  it  to  the  original  top 
(which  was  not  much  injured),  with  postage  plaister,  and  put  it 
under  the  hen  again.  It  is  verv  roughly  done,  as  a  clergyman 
with  three  services  on  Sunday  nas  not  much  time  for  surgical 
operations ;  but  it  was  successful,  as  I  found  that  egg  and  another 
hatched  this  morning,  and  the  shell  just  as  I  forward  it  to  you, 
though  it  will  probably  be  rather  more  crushed  in  the  post.  I 
have  written  this  account,  because  the  plan  maybe  useful  to 
others  in  similar  cases.  And  now,  if  you  will  spare  me  a  short 
space,  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  de  quibusdam  aliis. 

With  respect  to  the  merits  of  Brahmas,  my  experience  of  them 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  not  been  favourable,  and  I 
have  now  returned  to  mv  old  loves  the  Silver- Grey  Dorkings. 
The  Brahmas  are  said  to  be  hardy,  early  and  good  layers,  great 
weight,  &c.  Hardy  I  found  them,  but  not  very  early  layers,  nor 
could  I  get  any  weight  that  was  of  much  use  for  the  show  pen, 
but  then  I  could  not  afford  to  buy  the  monsters  that  may  be 
necessary  for  this.  Dorkings  are  thought  tender  and  compara- 
tively poor  layers.  Mine  have  been  laying  well  ever  since 
January  1st,  not  only  pullets,  of  which  I  have  but  two,  but  old 
hens  also.  Several  old  hens  were  certainly  laving  in  January, 
and  I  have  never  found  Dorking  chicks,  if  hatched  early  enough, 
tender.  I  hatched  some  (very  few,  I  am  sorry  to  say),  in  Feb- 
ruarv,  and  reared  them  all,  and  since  that  I  have  lost  but  two 
or  three.  Late  broods  of  anvthing  I  detest — even  late  June 
birds  are  seldom  healthy.  I  think  the  weather  is  too  hot  for 
their  chickenhood,  and  they  remain  stunted  and  probably  get 
roupy  in  autumn.  My  first  chicks  this  year  were  hatched  on 
February  1st  by  a  Turkey  hen.  She  had  laid  four  batches  of 
eggs  since  the  previpus  April,  being  then  a  pullet.  I  set  her  on 
fifteen  eggp,  but  onl^r  three  were  hatched :  they  are  alive  and 
well.  I  have  just  weighed  two  of  them.  The  cockerel  weighs 
8i  lbs.  and  the  pullet  2J  lbs.,  which  is,  I  think,  pretty  weU  for 
eleven  weeks  old,  and  the  colours  promise  at  present  aU  that 
could  be  wished.  Hatching  this  spring  has  been  with  me  very 
bad.  I  could  get  no  hens  to  sit  for  some  time,  though  I  triea 
all  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  broods  have  been  very  small — 
three,  two,  and  from  a  Black  Bed  Bantam,  which  breed  usually 
hatch  everv  egg,  a  grand  brood  of  one.  Eight  is  the  best  I  have 
had  yet.  I  hope  for  better  broods  now. — ^£.  S.  Tiddeiaan,  Chil- 
derditch  Vicarage. 

[We  carefully  noied  the  two  shells,  and  admired  your  inge- 
nuity. We  also  rejoiced  at  your  success,  because  you  deserved 
it.    We  have  often  mended  a  cracked  egg  with  the  border  of 

Sostage  stamps,  but  we  had  not  the  thought  of  putting  on  a  shell, 
umping  from  one  end  of  your  letter  to  the  other,  we  can  tell 
you  you  have  only  neighbours'  fare.  It  has  been  a  bad  hatch 
hitherto  this  season.  There  are  always  reasons  why  early  eggs 
should  not  hatch  as  well  as  later  ones.  In  the  winter  the  cocks 
are  not  as  attentive  to  the  hens  as  they  are  later  in  the  year ; 
many  eggs  are  spoiled  by  chill  and  frost  before  they  are  laid ;  the 
hens  are  allowed  to  be  ofi  the  eggs  too  long  at  feeding  time ;  the 
eggs  are  kept  too  dry.  Accidental  exposure  of  an  egg  for  a  time 
is  fatal  to  hatching.  For  early  chickens,  according  to  our  notions 
the  eggs  should  be  the  produce  of  a  walk  of  a  cock  and  three 
hens  (we  speak  of  January).  The  hen  should  sit  on  nine  eggs ; 
she  should  be  well  fed,  but  never  allowed  to  be  off  her  eggs  at 
that  time  of  year  more  than  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  While 
sitting  she  shoiUd  be  thoroughly  protected  from  draught.  It  may 
not  be  your  case,  but  we  are  convinced  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  eggs  are  prevented  from  hatching,  and  often  condemned  as 
bad,  wnen  the  only  fault  is  they  are  too  dry.  All  birds  in  our 
country  naturally  moisten  their  eggs.  Nature  has  taught  them, 
from  the  Pea  fowl  to  the  Wren,  including  the  whole  feathered 
tribe,  to  leave  their  nest  at  daybreak  to  feed,  &o»    At  that  tune 


the  grass  is  wet,  and  after  walking  or  hopping  about  for  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  dew,  and  in  that  state 
they  return  to  the  eggs,  thoroughly  wetting  them.  They  ahvhji 
hatch.  Take  all  sorts  of  Game — take  every  description  of  Dock 
and  Goose — take  our  domestic  poultry',  a  hen  or  a  Turkey  with 
a  stolen  nest — ^they  are  seldom  or  never  seen  off  feeding,  bat 
they  bring  off  all  tneir  eggs,  and  they  are  generally  the  strongest 
chickens  we  have.  Two  or  three  days  bemre  the  time  is  up  for 
chickens  to  hatch,  the  eggs  should  all  be  tested  in  warm  water. 
A  pail  should  be  three  parte  filled  with  warm  water.  The  eggs 
should  be  taken  from  under  the  hen  and  put  in  it.  As  soon 
as  the  chicken  feels  the  warmth  of  the  water  it  begins  to  move 
in  its  shell ;  its  antics  increase  as  the  warmth  makes  itself  felt^ 
and  it  becomes  positively  ridiculous  to  see  the  eggs  elbowing 
and  bumping  each  other.  This  is  not  only  a  test  as  to  the  good- 
tiess  of  the  eggs,  but  it  facilitates  the  operation  of  hatcoing. 
The  thorough  wetting  is  very  beneficial.  To  make  sme  d 
success  this  should  not  be  the  only  process.  For  ten  days  before 
hatching  they  should  every  morning  be  thoroughly  rinsed  with 
cold  water;  the  neglect  of  this  causes  us  to  hear  so  often  of 
chickens  dying  in  the  shell  owing  to  their  weakness.  B  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  From  heat  and  drought  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  egg  becomes  as  dry  and  hard  as  gutta  perdia,  and 
it  is  next  to  impossible  any  chicken  can  extricate  itself.  Even 
one  shell  is  too  much  for  its  strength. 

It  is  refreshingto  hear  some  one  speak  up  for  our  old  friends 
the  Dorkings.  We  believe  that  where  the  spot  and  its  conve- 
niences are  fitted  for  them  they  are  the  best  fowls  in  the  world. 
More  than  average  layers,  excellent  mothers,  and  uiieqnalled  on 
the  table.  But  they  will  not  do  for  a  confined  spot.  They  wini 
a  range,  and  having  it  they  do  well.  So  far  from  being  tender, 
we  know  no  chicken  will  rear  more  easily  in  the  winter  thsn  a 
Dorking  having  a  little  care  bestowed  upon  it.  None  will  make 
so  muoh  money,  or  secure  such  a  certain  market  as  a  Dork&ig. 
They  will  not  do  in  confinement.  Cochins  and  Brahmas  will; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  satisfactory  return  where  tsf^ 
are  kept  in  confi&ement.] 


POULTRY  REFORM,  BRAHMAS,  &c.  . 

DuBiMo  the  past  few  weeks  letters  have  appeared  in  the 
Journal  on  the  above  subjects.  Several  remedies  on  the  ouiMj 
of  contention  have  been  proposed,  but  there  is  no  Ukelifaood 
of  any  of  them  becoming  law,  as  there  is  no  tribunal  in  Sm 
poultry  fanoy  to  insist  on  their  observance.  I  was  much  sor- 
prised  when  Mr.  Wright  wrote  on  the  subject  of  a  formation  d  s 
national  poultry  club,  to  find  but  one  or  two  of  the  principal  ex- 
hibitor^ supporting  his  proposition. 

I  firmly  believe,  if  such  a  society  were  formed,  it  would  preveai 
the  numerous  oatfes  of  trimming  now  reported  as  taking  pace 
at  some  of  the  shows.  The  offenders  could  easily  be  pnniihed, 
and  the  dumoes  of  smaU  amateurs  winning  prizes  would  be  m- 
oreased,  as  they  would  show  oftener  when  Siey  found  there  wtf 
a  probability  of  the  names  of  the  trimmers  being  held  up  to  tbe 
public  gaze. 

The  "  dealer ''  question  could  also  be  settled  in  the  same  W, 
though  I  foncy  it  is  very  severe  on  a  man  who  gets  his  livin^^ 
selling  articles  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  obtain  as  njiuoh  ^MP^'^'r" 
for  those  articles.  The  question  I  would  ask  is,  ''What  u* 
dealer  ?  " 

Concerning  the  oontroversy  on  Brahmas  I  dare  say  ^^^ 
good  as  weU  as  bad  laying  strains.  Two  years  ago  I  bongbt  wo 
sittings  of  Dark  eggs,  one  from  a  noted  exhibitor,  the  otiur 
being  from  birds  of  really  good  strains,  and  mated  with  a  co» 
bought  of  one  of  the  best  breeders  of  Dark  Brahmas.  From  t&* 
former  sitting  the  pullets  proved  really  good  layers,  botii  wMJ 
pullets  and  also  now  as  hens.  The  other  sitting  produced  pnlMV 
ready  to  sit  within  a  month  of  laying  their  first  egg.  ^J^lS!! 
it  would  appear  that  with  careful  breeding  the  really  good  Btram* 
may  be  made  nearly  non-sitters.  ;i  t  h  m 

i^other  subject  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to,  »nd  I  avn 
done.  Many  of  the  birds  whose  portraits  have  appeared  in  Ju* 
Wright's  poultry  book,  have  names.  Now  if  they  Jia^^,"^ 
at  home,  whv  not  at  the  show  ?  It  would  be  the  means  of  giw 
many  good  lessons  to  inexperienced  amateurs.  I  ^vf^JJ^ 
this.  In  the  south-western  counties  there  are  few  good  snow* 
(Bristol  excepted).  A  year  ago  (in  1872)  both  the  'Oax^^^^^ 
and  also  the  Buff  Cochin  Cockerels  which  were  first  at  the  rawj 
were  at  Bristol.  Now,  had  they  been  named,  any  one  ^'»**^ 
read  the  prize  list  in  any  paper  would  have  been  able  to  i» 
seen  the  champions,  and  to  have  examined  them  ^^^r'^^^ 
Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  and  pigs  are  named,  and  ^"^^J^ 
inserted  in  the  catalogue,  then  why  not  fowls?  ■'^^.J^J 
bird  principle  would  no  doubt  answer  best  in  this  '^P^J^T^Sw 
a  pair  could  be  named  as  well,  and  I  fancy  if  ^'^^f^ 
names  for  their  pets  they  should  be  known  to  all.— A  W obcs 

IjAS>. 

New  York  Natzonai.  Columbabiam  Societt.— A  ™®*^--||. 
held  on  April  9th,  at  14,  Muixay  Street,  for  the  purpose  or  iw 
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ing  K  NatioiuJ  Figaos  Society,  >t  which  Ur.  W.  Simpson,  jun., 
of  West  Fftrms,  New  York,  wae  choBeu  PresidoDt,  Mr.  A.  B. 


mprsBuon 


ADOPTED  CHICKENS. 

On  tudiiif;  the  uiicle  en  titled  u  above  in  list  W( 

of  onr  Journil,  it  ooourred  to  ms  thit  It  might  i 

ourreaden  were  I  to  relate  an  incident  Iq  the  tdetor;  of  adoptian 
which  took  place  at  L&nrencekirk  lut  year.  A  lady  residing  in 
the  OQtakirl*  o(  that  town,  a  fancier  of  poultry,  found  two  of 
her  ohickens  close  by  the  eorden  wall  in  an  eibauited  state, 
«oId  and  quite  wet,  they  bad  been  unable  to  follow  the  heu  and 
the  Btrongar  members  of  tha  brood,  as  they  had  never  thriven 
like  the  otbers.  Having  no  hen  raady  at  the  time  to  tend  such 
ft  weakly  charge,  her  first  impulse  was  to  place  them  on  the  rag 
at  the  parloor  fire ;  the  poor  things  were  in  the  last  stages  ^ 
miaery.  On  the  same  rug  already  lay  in  all  eaae  and  oomfoit 
the  old  hoiue  cat ;  I  bate  cats,  bnt  must  immortalise  this  ooe. 
With  half  open  eyes  she  watched  the  miserable  atoms  of  life,  and 
Uatened  to  the  metaccholy  cbirpingi  wbioh  they  uttered.  The 
eyea  of  the  owner  of  the  three  were  upon  them.  In  a  short  time 
pmey,  i  can  hardly  write  such  a  kindly  word  as  '^  pneay,"  rose 
naU  Tip,  put  out  her  paw,  and  drew  first  one  and  then  the  other 
to  her  t^eaat,  where  they  nestled  in  her  far,  and  by  the  altered 
ttttd  oontra«ted  tones  of  voice  the  chickens  soon  gave  evidence 
that  they  had  been  drawn  into  comfort.  Of  conrae  this  feline 
wretch  could  neither  teach  them  to  est  nor  drink  as  a  hen  could 
do,  but  these  they  managed  themselves,  carefully  and  tenderly 
naitlad  and  defended  by  the  oat.  They  by-and-bye  became  in- 
dependent, having  grown  large  and  strong,  and  able  to  fight 
their  way  irith  others  of  their  own  species.  The  cat  made  man; 
attarnpts  to  lift  the  chickens  as  she  would  have  done  a  kitten, 
but  at  each  time  failed.  This  is  no  made-up  nitnral  hiitory 
atory,  I  can  vouch  for  the  whole  facts.  Whether  the  oat  tud 
lately  lost  her  kittens  or  not  I  vras  not  made  aware. — I.  Huie. 


LAEOE  TKK8U8  SMALL  HIVES. 


■hire,  bat,  as  I  can  testify  from  penonal  knowledge,  it  is 
la^e  for  Haddingtonshire,"  one  meaeuriug  laj  inobe*  in  width, 
by  101  inches  in  height,  having  a  slightly  Sattenedcrown.  Now, 
if  my  calculation  is  correct,  this  gives  an  internal  capacity  of 
lew  than  1090  cabic  inches,  which  to  my  mind  is  so  absurdly 
■mall  that  T  cannot  think  it  soitable  to  any  district  whatever, 
bowaver  poor  it  may  be.  By  the  same  method  of  compntationj 
I  find  the  Pettigrew  hive,  16  inches  diameter  by  12  fnches  in 
depth  to  contain  about  3tM0  cubic  inches.  The  box  hive  which 
I  have  had  very  largely  in  use  for  more  than  ten  years  contains, 
■without  the  frames,  2033  cubic  inches.  With  the  frames  the 
actual  comb-building  space  is  1610  cubic  inches,  but  the  real 
capacity  of  the  hive  is  larger,  as  the  spaces  between  tbe  frames 
and  the  sides,  top,  and  the  bottom  of  ,the  box  are  always 
crowded  with  bees  when  the  population  is  strong.  Having 
need  these  hives  in  tbree  situations  simultaneously,  in  the 
oonntiy,  a  fair  honey  district,  in  the  hesit  of  a  large  city,  and 

fSdenuy  as  to  their  suitability  in  point  of  dimensions  for  each 
locality. 


small  straw  hives  fitted  for  snpering;  and  I  osed  to  think 
myseU  fortunate  in  obtaining  anpeiv  of  SO  lbs.  Now,  thanks  to 
lai^r  hives,  and  the  bar  and  tnune  arrangement,  I  think  little 
ol  enpers  niideT  40  lbs.  or  60  lbs.  weight  m  moderate  seasons, 
and  look  for  much  larger  in  very  favourable  seasons. 

"  J.  S."  thinks  that  it  large  hives,  such  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Pattigrew,  had  been  really  sdvantsgeous  for  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  Lowe  woTild  certainly  have  introduced  them  to 
hi*  apiary,  but  he  has  not  done  so.  Bearing  in  mind  the  extra- 
ordinary  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Loire,  whii^  I  now  quote  from 
bis  own  words — "  Only  grant  tha  two  necessary  conditions — 
sood  weather  and  good  pastiirage,  and  strong  hives — whether 
domiciled  in  a  palatial  hive  of  tha  most  costly  material  and 
elaborate  conetriiction,  if  both  of  proper  dimansions  will  show 
leanlts,  cmteris  paribua,  equally  gool."  I  cannot  say  that  I 
bave  much  confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  Mr.  Lowe's  judg- 
ment on  this  point.  Por  "a  palatial  hive  of  the  most  costly 
material  and  elaborate  constmction,"  read,  "  a  prop*rly-mada 
and  proportioned  frame  box-hive,  or  a  pile  of  Stewarton 


to  '  J.  S,,'  in  Mr.  Lowe's  neighbonrhood  ; "  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  assertinR  that  we  onu  compel  our  favourites  toangment 
their  sweets.  The  kind  of  hive  has  a  very  considerable  influence 
on  the  results  of  the  honey  harvest.  There  are  a  few  systems  of 
hives  and  management,  which,  by  equal  skill  shown  in  their 
several  necessary  manipulations,  will  command  good  and  toler- 
ably equal  resulte;  on  the  other  hand  there  are  hives  and 
systems,  which,  by  the  greatest  skill  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 


ANOTHER  BEE  HIVE. 

We  have  to  announce  the  invention  of  yet  another  bee  hire, 
which  has  been  patented  in  the  Unit«d  3tates,  and  which  has 
been  desoribed  in  the  Scientific  American.  It  appears  that  the 
new  hive  combines  improved  arrangements  for  permitting  the 
examination  of  the  bees  and  comb  frames,  and  also  for  utilising 
the  animal  heat  of  the  insects  for  warming  the  honey  and  boxes. 
The  constmction  is  such  that  the  objectionable  space  between 
tbe  frames  and  sides  of  the  hive,  whidn  in  winter  aSords  psasage 
for  oorrenle  of  cold  air  and  in  snmmer  beoomes  ohoked  with 


wax,  is  avoided.  The  parts  of  the  floor  A  are  at  right  angles 
and  incline  upon  and  from  the  centra.  In  the  removaable  sides 
B  are  oponings,  one  of  which  is  shown  closed  by  the  door  C. 
The  side  D  and  that  facing  it  are  composed  of  narrow  vertical 
boards  E,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  middle  one,  are 
detachable.  Each  board  is  as  wide  as  the  distance  from  centre 
to  centre  of  the  comb  frames  F,  and  is  provided  with  a  rib,  G, 
on  tbe  inside,  to  fit  into  the  space  between  the  said  frames-  By 
this  means,  a  side  is  obtained  which,  while  sufBciently  light,  is 
readily  removaable.  piece  by  piece,  when  it  is  desired  to  inspect 
the  ioterior  of  the  hive.  Tbe  sides  are  held  together  bv  tha  cap 
H,  and  bars  I ;  and  the  boards  E  are  further  secured  by  metsl. 

Slates  arranged  in  their  upper  extremities,  not  shown  in  the 
Initiation.  Tbe  comb  frames  F  conform  in  shape  to  the  angle 
of  the  floor,  slightly  above  which  they  are  supported  by  stud 

ens.    By  similar  means  they  are  separated  from  each  other,  Qia 
terstices  thus  formrd  giving  acceas  to  the  bees.    J  is  the  honay 
hoard,  receiving  the  sqaare  hcnay  box  K,  within  tha  space  occu- 
pied by  the  bees,  so  that  it  will  be  warmed  in  cnld  weather  by 
■'    '    natural  heat.    Entrance  to  the  Litter  ia  afforded  through 
the  holes  L. 
[t  is  claimed  that  all  the  advantages  of  moveable  comb  hivea 
a  here  combined  without  the  attendant  defects.     Ready  access 
the  combs,  when  it  ia  necessary,  is  gained  by  removing  one  or 
jre  of  the  detachabla  boards — an  operation  which,  it  is  clear, 
will  not  dlstnrb  the  beaa  so  muoh  as  il  the  whole  aide  were,  as  ii    ' 
nsaally  the  case,  displaced.     There  are  eight  separate  comb   . 
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framefl.  each  one  of  which,  with  its  comb  and  bees,  may  be  lifted 
cat  and  transported  to  another  hive  without  exposing  the  insects 
in  adjoining  portions  except  at  the  place  of  division.  The  in- 
ventor farther  states  that  the  hive  can  be  opened  and  closed 
without  killing  a  single  bee  or  causing  a  drop  of  honey  to  run, 
and  that  it  has  been  proved  excellently  adapted  for  purposes  of 
artificial  swarming,  dividing,  equalising,  and  other  apicultural 
operations. — {English  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science.) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Books  (J.  H.  J.}.— Apply  to  any  bookseller  near  70a.  He  can  obtain 
them. 

Walsall  Poultry  Show.— The  third  prise  for  Coebin  oooks  was  awarded 
to  pen  82,  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Bloodworth,  Jersey  Oottsge,  Cheltenham. 

Crossimo  thx  Phkasamt  AMD  Qaxx  Fowl  (T.  r.).— The  erosa  between 
the  cook  Pheasant  and  eommon  hen  has  often  been  bred  in  England.  We 
believe  we  are  oorreot  in  saying  it  isrery  rare  to  hear  of  a  similar  one  between 
the  common  oock  and  the  hen  Pheasant.  We  know  none  from  oar  own  ex- 
perienoe.  Ton  ask  the  residt.  A  hybrid  defloient  in  beauty  or  brightness  of 
colour;  almost  always  of  sombre  plumage;  a  dusky  mixture  of  brown  and 
rel,  and  sometimes  nearly  black ;  long  straight  tail  like  that  of  the  hen 
Pheasant,  but  being  self-coloured;  dull  spiritless  expression  of  face ;  no  sexes, 
but  one  bird  is  larger  than  the  other,  and  hence  they  are  called  cock  and  hen. 
The  only  object  the  so-call^  cock  has  in  view  is  to  watch  the  laying  hens, 
and  t»ke  t«  sittina  M  soon  as  one  has  7aid  an  egg.  We  think  it  a  waste  of 
timo,  food,  and  birft-s  to  produce  them. 

Black  Cochins  (E.  8.).— It  is  easier  to  describe  the  points  of  Black 
Cochins  than  to  tell  you  where  they  may  be  had  pure.  If  we  can  find  the 
address  in  time  for  tbe  press  we  will  send  it.  The  points  are  the  same  as  the 
other  colours  of  this  breed.  They  must  not  be  Tulture-hooked.  The  great 
difflcalty  is  to  get  the  cocks  pure-coloured.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
thoroughly  black  plumage  in  adult  cocks.  Some  throw  white,  some  red 
feathers,  but  hardly  any  pure  black.  We  had  much  to  do  with  them  some 
years  since.  It  was  then  said  they  wore  accidentally  produced  by  a  cross 
between  Buff  and  White.  We  have  since  imported  them.  The  under ieather 
of  the  Black  cook  is  always  white ;  his  hackle  and  saddle  are  frequently,  we 
may  say  generally,  mixed  with  red  and  white.  We  never  saw  a  purely  Mack 
adult  cock  in  our  lives,  nor  do  we  expect  to.  The  pullets  and  hens  were 
always  black.  It  wa^  a  great  point  formerly  to  set  them  with  bright  yellow 
legs.  This  was  difficult,  except  in  ehickens.  Like  the  Whites,  the  bright 
yellow  disappears  with  maturity. 

Bumble  Feet  (A  Constant  BeaeUr).—7>or)tingB  and  Creve-Ccours  are  more 
sibject  to  bumble  feet  than  any  other  breed,  but  it  is  generally  when  they  got 
old  and  very  heavy ;  also,  when  they  are  allotted  to  roost  at  will,  they  always 
choose  high  perches.  But,  alter  all,  the  disease  is  quite  the  exception,  uid 
cases  arc  very  rare  now  as  compared  with  former  years.  We  have  never 
had  it  in  chickens,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  yours  with  the  split 
ball  has  accidentally  cut  it.  In  bumt>le  foot  the  skin  is  never  broken 
except  in  the  case  of  an  old  bird.  If  your  birds  perch  high,  give  them 
lower  perches.  If  the  flooring  of  their  house  is  of  ashes  or  anything  that 
msy  out  or  peirce  the  tender  skin  of  a  chicken's  foot,  alter  it,  and  lay  down 
gravel  or  road  grit. 

Movnfo  SiTTiHO  Hens.— HaTing  been  informed  that  when  a  hen  in  her 
sitting  has  been  taken  off  her  nest  and  removed  to  another,  more  con- 
venient, that  she  will  forsake  it,  I  tried  the  experiment,  and  moved  four 
hens  at  night  to  other  nests,  and  every  one  continued  sitting  very  well, 
and  have  hatched  (two  Bndunas,  one  Cochin,  and  one  crossed  Game  and 
Dorking). — Exper. 

Draf-ears  and  Red  Combs  (8uhitcriber).—Th»  white  deaf-ear  and  the 
bright  red  comb  depend  much  on  condition,  but  it  is  necessary  to  add,  no 
amount  of  condition  or  health  will  make  a  red  deaf-ear  white.  It  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  high  breeding,  and  is  only  developed  by  health.  Neither 
of  the  breeds  you  name  will  benefit  by  shutting-up,  but  that  which  will  bear 
it  best  is  the  Ualay.  Ton  must  show  them  in  rery  hard  feather,  and  you  will 
help  this  by  feeding  on  some  white  peas  once  per  day.  Choose  the  comb  flat 
and  well  fixed  on  the  head,  the  tails  drooping,  the  crop,  throat,  and  wing  ends 
bare.  Your  Spangled  Hamburghs  must  nave  well-made  combs,  quite  firm  on 
the  head,  and  well  piked,  well  spangled  breasts,  and  clear  tails  well  mooned. 
They  must  have  white  deaf-ears.  The  Black  Bantams  should  be  small,  dose- 
feathered,  white  deaf-ears,  and  the  cocks  should  have  long  sieves.  Do  not 
shut  them  up.  Feed  on  ground  oats  slaked  with  water  twice  per  day,  morning 
and  evening.  Qive  table  scraps  and  odd  pieces  for  a  mid-day  meal.  We 
know  no  Spangled  Bantoms.  The  Sebrights,  Golden  and  Silver,  are  laced— 
r.c.  every  feather  Is  edged  with  black,  if  spangled  it  would  be  merely  tipped, 
and  the  bird  would  be  worthless.  Laced  Bantams  when  th«y  are  bred  out 
become  spangled. 

Brahmas'  Nests  (A  Beginner).— Bnhmtm'  nests  require  to  be  like  others. 
The  nest  itself  should  be  straw,  put  either  in  a  basket  or  in  a  bnttei^tnb  with 
the  head  knocked  out,  and  if  the  bottom  also  so  much  the  better,  as  nests  are 
always  healthier  and  cleaner  when  they  are  on  the  ground.  Lids  or  covers 
must  be  provided,  as  a  sitting  hen  should  always  be  shut  in.  It  not  only 
prevents  her  from  sitting  badly,  but  it  secures  her  from  interruption  from 
other  fowls.  The  eggs  should  be  plentifully  wetted  for  eight  or  ten  days 
before  hatching.  You  may  keep  eggs  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  they 
will  then  hatch,  but  it  is  always  thought  the  f  rawer  the  egg  the  stronger  the 
chicken. 

Eoa  Within  an  Eoo  ((7ard«nfa).— We  are  much  obliged  by  your  note 
and  drawing,  but  it  has  been  so  frequently  noticed  as  no  longer  to  eauae 
surprise. 

Nat  Flight. — It  is  some  time  since  we  heard  anything  of  Ifaedesfield 
Tipplers.  We  do  not  at  present  know  of  any.  The  last  we  saw  were  at 
Birmingham. 

Piobons  at  the  Dublin  Show.— We  not  only  have  ieTvral  letters  dis- 
puting our  "  Correspondent's  **  report,  bat  also  his  reply  to  Mr.  Staunton's 
uote.  The  report  we  believe  to  have  been  unbiased,  and  we  must  decline  in- 
serting any  more  letters  on  the  subject. 

Parrot's  Digestion  Disordbrsd  (C.  D.).— Yon  should  for  a  few  days 
diHoontinue  to  give  the  Piarrot  any  water  at  aU,  and  instead  put  in  its  waters 
tin  a  Uttle  bread  soaked  in  cold  milk,  and  sweetened  with  a  little  sugar.    If 


the  bird  will  not  eat  this,  some  rice  boiled  in  milk  and  sweetened  shonld  be 
put  in  cold  in  the  place  of  the  sop.  Perhaps  **  C.  D."  will  let  us  know  exaetlj 
what  food  is  giren  to  the  bird,  that  we  may  be  able  to  teli  what  causes  tba 
siokness. 

Bee  Pasturage  (An  Old  8ub»eriber). — Lime  trees  wherever  ^ey  grow 
afford  honey.  Honey-dew  is  the  same  everywhere— aa  exudation  from  the 
leaves.  Beee  certainly  fly  to  pasturages  four  miles  distant  from  their  hives, 
but  they  confine  their  flights  to  a  much  smaller  distanco  if  honqr  is  there  t» 
be  obtained. 
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Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.  61"  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0"  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date* 


1878. 
April 

and 

May. 

We.  80 


Th. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

bun. 

Mo. 

Tu. 


M 

Sis    ^ 

Inchea 
80.160 
80.116 
80.059 
S9.689 
S9.749 
S9.5S0 
S9  542 


Meana 


88.885 


9  A.M. 

Hygrome- 
ler. 

Dry. 

Wet 

Q® 

H*" 

dcg. 

deg. 

deg. 

6)1.8 

47.9 

N.W. 

468 

UU) 

54.S 

N.W. 

4&0 

58.0 

50.8 

N.W. 

49.9 

S4.6 

47.6 

N.W. 

51.1 

46.1 

48.5 

N. 

50.8 

47.6 

46.5 

S.W. 

50.8 

49.0 

44.5 

w. 

49.4 

58.4 

47.7 

49.5 

In  the  Day. 


Shade  Tem- 

perature^ 

Max. 

Min. 
deg. 

deg. 

68.0 

88.1 

67  J) 

60.1 

66.9 

41.0 

61.0 

418 
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41.0 

65.8 

4i8 

58.8 

89  9 

60.9 

48.1 

Radiation 
Temperature. 


In 
sun. 


On 
grass 


deg. 

M.1 
118.8 
118.1 
118.0 
107.0 

96.5 
1189 


1C8.1 


deg. 
88.4 
45.9 

85.8 
89.0 
408 
40.0 
86.S 


88.6 


e 

H 


In. 


(UK 
0J18 


BEMABKS. 
80th.— Bather  dull   morning, and  vary    dull   all     day;   slight  shoirer  it 

4.8U  P.M. 
May  1st.— Fine  morning,  fine  and  bright  throughout  the  day. 
2nd.— Another  beautiful  day ;  it  looked  rather  stormlike  between  6  and  7  PJL, 

but  soon  passed  off. 
trd.— Fine  morning,  wind  rather  strong,  and  cold  sharp  shower  at  0.16  r.M. ; 
hail  for  a  short  time  from  1.15  p.m.  ;  very  stormlike  between  6  and^ 
but  no  storm  here,  and  fine  afterwards. 
4th.— Fair,  but  rather  dull;  rain  at  11  a.m.  and  between  8  and  4  fji.;  Am 

CTcning,  lunar  halo  at  night. 
5th. — Bather  dull,  rain  in  early  morning  and  cold  after. 
6th. — ^A  veiy  fine  morning,  and  so  continued  all  day. 
The  earlier  part  of  the  week  was  much  warmer  than  the  previoos  OM, 
though  not  ao  hot  as  some  days  in  ApriL    The  latter  pan  has  again  been  eooier 
under  the  Influence  of  northerly  winds  and  occasional  showers. — 0.  J.Syeoxs. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— May  7. 

Prices  remain  nearly  as  last  week,  and  the  supply  is  well  kept  up.  Vag*- 
tables  coming  very  much  better,  and  the  Cantlneatal  ones  have  also  very 
much  improTed  doling  the  psst  week. 


PBUIT. 


Apples I  sieve 

Apricots dos. 

Oofmes l^box 

Chestnuts bushel 

Currants ^  sieve 

Black do. 

Figs dos. 

Filberts lb. 

Cobs  lb. 

Oooaeberries quart 

Orapes,  hothouse lb. 

Lemons ^100 

Melons... each 


Artichokes dos. 

Asparagus ^100 

French  

Beans.  Kidney V 100 

Beet,  Red doi. 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage   dos. 

Capsicums ^100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower doa. 

Celery bcudle 

Co)eworts..  dos.  bunches 
Cucumbers each 

pickting dos. 

Endive dos. 

Fennel. bnnch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish bundle 

Leeks... bnnob 

Lettuce ••..dos« 


s.  d.  8.  d. 
8  0to5  0 
0     0 


0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

a 
1 

8 
6 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 


8    0 
15    0 


Mulberries ^^  1 

'  Nectarines dos.   0 

'  Oranges V  !«   * 

Peacbes   do«.  18 

6 

8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10 
15 


Pears,  kitchen 00* 

dessert.. dos. 

Pine  Apples. ll>* 

Plums i  sieve 

Quinces..... doz. 

I  Raspberries. lb. 

Btrawberriea **•  oa. 

Walnuts bu»hell8 

ditto %^100  2 


d.  t-i- 

OtoO  9 

0    0  0 

0  10  0 

10  0 

8  0 

18  0 

11  e 

0  0 
0  0 

0  9 

1  I 

n  0 


0  s  ( 


TB0ETABLE8. 


s.  d.    s.  d. 

8    0to6    0 

0     8 


4 

6 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
8 
1 
I 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
1 


0 
6 
0 
9 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
8 
6 
8 
0 
I 
0 


18 
8 
8 
1 
1 
0 
0 
6 
8 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
8 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  it  Creaa.. punnet 
Onions ^bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley  per  dos.  banebea 

Paranips dos. 

Peas quart 

PoUtoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Round... do. 

Radishes.,   doi.  bunches 

Rhubarb bondle 

Salsafy %^baildle 

Savoys dos. 

Scorsonera....  V handle 

Sea-kale **"*5* 

Shallots «••  *■• 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes dos. 

Turnips b«n«h 

Vegetabla  Marrows 


0  otoi  J 
1   •  • 


0 

8 

0 
0 
0 
6 
t 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

8 

1 
1 

0 
8 


6  0 

4  0 
4  0 
1  0 


0  0 
0  8 
0  0 


0  10  0 
0  I  0 
0  0 

0  0 

1  6 
1  0 
1  6 

8  0 
1  9 
S  9 
4  9 
I  0 
0  0 
0  6 

9  9 


POULTRY  MARKET.— May  7. 

THEBBare 
are  looking  for 
seanity,  are  benefldai  to  no  one. 


indications  of  a  partially  increased  supply  of  certain  gojds.   w^ 
lor  them,  as  the  present  high  prices  brfng  caused  ennreij  .7 


S.  d.  8.  d. 

LargeFowls 6  0  to  0  6 

Smallerdltto 4  6  5  0 

Chickens 8  0  8  6 

Goslings 7  6  8  C 

Guinea  Fowls  4  0  4  6 

Ducklings   8  6      4  0 


9.^ 


Phea.«»'s... 'jrJl 

Rabbits    fl  S     OW 

Wild  ditto   a  8     Olf 

Plgeona 
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/  N  previous  evenings  consideration  hM  been 
given  to  the  different  clasBes  of  plants  snit- 
able  for  cnltiire  nnder  the  ehade  of  Yineg, 
and  if  so  cultivated  they  cannot  hil  to  give 
pleasure.  I  will  now  notice  what,  in  con- 
junction with  Vines,  cannot  fnil  to  give 
profit  and  which  entail  the  least  possible 
unount  of  skill  in  management. 

It  IB  an  admitted  fact  that  the  last  ten 
yeftrs  have  wttnessed  eitoiuive  erections  for 
Vine-cultnre  by  way  of  profit,  partially  or  solely.  Public 
inclination  is  still  growing  in  this  direction,  and  eves 
many  tradesmen  have  a  duposition  to  give  some  of  their 
spare  time  to  an  exercise  which  they  deem  enjoyable, 
and  especially  if  it  is  profitable.  0«e  can  hardly  err  in 
encouraging  a  disposition  of  this  kind,  both  on  account 
of  the  fiuler  supply  of  the  best  of  all  fruits  at  a  reasonable 
price  for  town  and  city  consumption  which  will  result, 
and  also  in  fostering  home  pursuits  pure  and  pleasurable 
in  their  nature.  As  it  may  be  more  practical  to  muse 
on  what  has  been  done,  rather  than  what  may  be  done,  I 
will  give  a  brief  history  of  the  beginning  and  completion 
of  a  structnre  for  Vine -culture,  with  a  notioe  of  the  general 
results  not  merely  attainable  but  actually  attained. 

Five  years  ago  a  neighbour  solicited  my  advice  in  the 
niatter  of  bnilding  a  vinery  on  a  plot  of  ground,  which  by 
many  years  of  hard  work  he  had  won  as  his  own.  Like 
many  others,  he  wanted  to  see  his  way  to  a  httle  gain 
rather  than  loss  by  his  undertaking.  He  had  no  doubt 
as  to  the  Vines  eventually  being  remnnerative  ;  but  what 
nntil  they  became  so,  and  what  of  the  lost  space  in  the 
bouse  ?  If  I  could  tell  him  how  to  turn  to  account  and 
ntilise  to  a  profit  this  space  at  once  he  would  commence 
building  forthwith.  The  bouse,  a  lean-to,  with  a  19-feet 
rafter,  and  nearly  70  feet  long,  was,  to  him,  no  small 
nndertaking.  It  is  erected,  is  in  fall  profit,  and  is  a  suc- 
cess, but  not  until  after  some  failures. 

It  may  be  nseM  to  notice  these.  The  Srst  was  a 
Cucumber  failnre.  Owing  to  the  length  of  rafter  a  pnr- 
line  was  necessary.  This  is  supported  by  a  row  of  pillara. 
These  were  made  the  framework  for  a  temporary  trellis 
on  which  to  grow  a  hedge  of  Cucumbers.  The  hei^t, 
12  feet,  and  length  approaching  70  feet,  were  calculated 
to  carry  a  large  amount  of  &uit.  This  was  to  give  the 
first  interest  on  outlay  pending  the  growth  of  the  Vines. 
A  ridge  of  good  soil  was  provided,  and  stont  plants  pnt 
in  it  at  the  end  of  May.  He  had  instructions  respecting 
airing,  watering,  and  syringing,  and  especially  as  to  fresh 
applications  of  soil  as  the  roots  reached  the  surface.  The 
progress  of  the  plants  was  remarkable,  the  trellis  was 
coivered  with  luxuriant  growth,  hnndreds  of  fruit  were 
swelling,  several  had  been  cut.  A  reward  appeared  cer- 
tain. Perhaps  the  freer  growth  begat  negligent  atten- 
tion ;  at  any  rate  he  forgot  to  add  snfficient  soil  to  the 
roots  or  to  water  them  tiioronghly,  and  a  burning  day 
in  August  gave  the  plants  the  coup  de  grace.    When  the 
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patient  was  dead  he  ran  for  the  doctor.  On  arriving,  the 
soil  was  beautifully  moist  at  the  surlace  generally,  bnl 
in  a  puddle  round  the  stems.  Underneath  it  was  diy  as 
dust,  and  the  eitremities  of  the  mote — the  feeders — wore 
shrivelled  and  dead.  It  was  man — well,  not  quite — hut 
Cucumber  slaughter,  certainly.  A  few  recovered,  but  the 
loss  was  signal.  Had  he  acted  exactly  according  to  tn- 
I  structions  that  crop  of  Cucumbers  would  have  paid  him 
I  better  interest  on  his  ontlay  than  any  building  he  had 
!  before  erected,  and  such  were  not  a  few ;  but  he  deviated, 
slightly  as  he  thought,  but  ruinously.  From  such  slight 
I  deviations,  slipping  instructions,  not  fully  and  completely 
j  carrying  out  orders,  a  presumptive  superiority  of  know- 
I  ledge — arise  foilurss  generally.  Young  gardeners  may 
think  of  this  and  beUeve  it  to  be  true.  Old  gardeners 
know  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Negligence  of  what  is 
erroneously  regarded  as  little  things  is  the  root  of  haiS, 
and  more  than  half,  the  evils  that  fiood  the  world.  The 
old  tale  of  master  and  coachman  is  au^estive.  "  How 
near  con  you  drive  to  danger?"  "Afoot,  sir."  "And 
you  ?  "  "  An  inch,  sir."  "  And  you  ?  "  "I  drive  as  far 
off  as  I  can,  mi."  "  Yon  ore  the  man  for  me."  He  who 
makes  fi;iends  with  risk  and  chance  is  in  dangerous  com- 
pany.  He  who  would  achieve  success  must  act  precisely, 
exactly,  and  at  the  right  time.  It  may  be  useful  for  young 
professionals  and  inexperienced  amateurs  alike  to  keep 
this  in  mind.  To  be  safe,  drive  as  widely  as  possible  off 
danger.  To  succeed,  adhere  rigidly  to  instructions.  D» 
not  say  of  an  apparently  simple  order,  "  There  is  no  sense 
in  it ;"  it  will  be  fKc  more  sensible  to  accept  it  as  neoea- 
eary  and  carry  it  ont.  When  a  man,  by  inattention, 
only  loses  bis  own,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cucumbers,  it 
does  not  BO  much  matter ;  but  how  mauy  nien — young 
men — have  the  property  and  reputations  of  others  in 
their  keeping?  On  these  it  is  absolutely  incumbent  to 
act  in  strict  obedience — aoonrately,  promptly,  cbeerfiilly, 
and  correctly. 

By  incorrectly  or  only  half  obeying  inetnictionB  my 
pupu  lost  bis  encumbers,  but  by  the  some  cause  had  a 
far  greater  loss  than  thie  in  bis  essay  at  Grape-growing. 
That  loss  will  be  noted  by-and-by.  He  has  surmounted 
both  and  succeeded.  I  have  no  occasion  now  to  teU  him 
twice  over  what  to  do.  A  hint  is  no  sooner  given  than 
acted  on ;  he  has  bought  experience  by  &ilure,  and  finds 
it  no  longer  safe  to  play  experiment  with  necesswy  ad- 
vice. If  he  bad  done  this  first  instead  of  last,  it  would 
have  put  pounds  in  his  pocket.  Too  many  find  the  some 
thing  out  only  when  "too  late." 

After  recording  a  failure  I  wUl  now  record  a  sneoesB. 
On  clearing  out  the  withered  Cucnmbers  the  soil  was 
levelled,  and  other  good  material  mixed  in,  and  in  the 
autumn  the  entire  border  was  planted  with  early  Pota- 
toes, and  sowed  over  with  Radishes.  The  success  of  this 
in  the  spring  was  a  complete  atonement  for  the  Cucumber 
massacre.  Besides  the  pleoGure  of  tending  a  prosperous 
crop,  it  brought  interest  for  the  money— a  good  return  on 
capital  invested  in  the  erection.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  owner  continues  the  Potatoes.  Although,  the  Vines 
covef  the  roof  and  carry  hundreds  of  pounds  of  Qrapes 
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yet  he  has  his  crops  of  roots  cleared  off  and  sold  before  his 
Vines  are  in  bloom,  and  this  spring  he  has  sold  thousands  of 
Badishes  at  Id,  per  score,  and  Potatoes  at  3«.  per  pound.  That 
is  making  a  vinery  pay  without  the  Grapes,  of  which  there 
will  soon  be  400  to  500  lbs.  ready  to  eat  and  sell.  These 
Vines  are  very  tractable,  and  require  no  removing  from  the 
roof  to  break  regularly.  They  start  at  the  bottom  first,  and 
when  the  bunches  nearest  the  root  are  thinned  and  swelling, 
those  at  the  tops  of  the  Vines  are  just  setting  their  fmit.  I  am 
now  intermpted,  and  will  resume  another  evening. — J.  Wbioht. 


THE  FORESTS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  primeval  forest  has  indescribable  charms  for  the  natu- 
ralist. There  generations  of  venerable  trees  hasten  to  their 
decay,  and  more  youthful  saplings  shoot  joyously  up  around 
the  old  moss-clad  patriarchs.  The  almost  death-like  stillness 
which  prevails  in  these  regions  makes  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  mind.  Not  a  sounds  is  audible  save  from  time  to  time  the 
dull  thud  of  a  falling  tree  or  the  shrill  scream  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  for  the  song-birds  enliven  with  their  notes  only  the  out- 
skirts of  the  forest,  and  never  visit  its  gloomy  interior.  Whilst 
the  deepest  quiet  reigns-around  the  graves  of  the  fallen  trees, 
the  foliage  of  their  living  bretiiren  is  like  a  vast  sea,  continually 
moved  by  the  wind. 

Almost  all  the  indigenous  trees  of  New  Zealand  are  clothed 
with  evergreen  foliage;  and  as  the  colouring  of  the  leaves 
presents  a  great  varied  of  hues,  this  peculiarity  contributes 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  It  is  also  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  the  comparatively  great  scarcity  of  timber- 
yielding  trees  in  New  Zealand  is  to  be  attributed,  since  the 
quality  of  the  wood  is  deteriorated  by  the  continuous  flow  of 
sap.  It  is  in  spring,  not  in  autumn,  as  in  Europe,  that  the 
New  Zealand  forests  present  the  greatest  variety  of  light  and 
shadow,  for  the  budding  leaves  display  far  brighter  colours 
than  those  which  have  for  some  time  attained  maturity.  Upon 
the  wholel  the  forest  bears  an  exceedingly  tropical  aspect,  and 
imf  olds  its  greatest  beauties  in  the  underwood,  which  possesses 
those  luxuriant  forms  of  le^  and  blossom,  and  that  freshness 
of  colouring,  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  warm  zones. 
It  is  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  especially  that  vegetation 
attains  its  highest  development,  and  it  is  there  that  the  plants 
characteristic  of  New  Zealand — ^viz.,  the  Fern  tribe,  appear  in 
their  grandest  forms.  There  the  graceful  tree  Ferns  with  their 
delicate  trunks  covered  in  the  most  uniform  manner  with  the 
triangular  marks  of  the  decayed  leafstalks,  attain  a  height  of 
20  or  dO  feet  before  spreading  out  their  picturesque  crowns 
with  their  finely  shaped  leaves.  There  the  majestic  Nikau 
extends  its  Pahn-like  shade ;  there  the  Tree  Fuchsia  displays 
its  gorgeous  clusters  of  blossom  and  well-flavoured  fruit ;  there 
flourishes  the  Laurel-like  Kawaka,  with  its  dark  green  waxy 
leaves  and  bright  yellow  berries;  and  there  is  the  sweetly 
fragrant  Manukau  and  the  slender  Poroporo. 

llie  mountainous  structure  of  New  Zealand  and  its  essen- 
tially insular  climate  are  the  primary  causes  which  render  its 
forests  so  devoid  of  variety  in  shape  and  formation.  There 
forest,  and  woodland,  and  meadow  do  not  alternate  as  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  there  one  does  not  perceive  those  isolated  clumps  of 
trees  which  have,  not  inappropriately,  been  termed  **wood 
islands;"  and  finally,  the  individual  varieties  of  trees  and 
other  plants  have  not  there  an  opportunity  to  develope  their 
characters  freely  and  uniformly. 

If  the  traveller  desires  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the 
forest  he  will  find  his  progress  attended  by  many  difficulties, 
if  not  altogether  stopped  by  the  density  of  the  underwood, 
through  which  in  many  places  it  is  necessary  to  cut  a  way 
with  the  hatchet.  Innumerable  varieties  of  leaves,  twisted 
into  the  closest  network,  stretch  from  tree  to  tree,  forming 
dangerous  snares  for  arms  and  feet.  Shoots  of  every  species 
mingled  with  strong  runners,  creeping  plants  with  sharp 
prickly  leaves  and  thorns,  rotten  branches,  and  fallen  trunks 
— all  these  form  natural  barriers,  which  are  only  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  the  greatest  trouble  and  determination.  In  many 
places  the  traveller  will  sink  knee  deep  in  the  soil  by  acci- 
dentally treading  upon  the  grave  of  one  of  the  forest  giants. 
Grasses  and  Mosses  are  rare,  and  only  found  upon  open  spots, 
as  their  growth  is  choked  by  the  Ferns,  which  thrive  luxu- 
riantly everywhere,  even  in  places  where  the  sun*s  rays  never 
fall.  Forest  flowers  are  never  to  be  found  upon  the  damp 
overshadowed  ground,  but  generous  mother  Nature  has  sup- 
plied their  place  by  a  flora  which,  firmly  rooted  in  the  trunks 
of  the  old  trees,  unfolds  its  gorgeous  blossoms  high  over  the 


earth.  The  kinds  of  Orchids  are  numerous  and  rich.  Bare 
indeed  is  the  large  tree  upon  whose  trunk  they  do  not  grov, 
and  from  whose  branches  they  do  not  hang  down  in  green 
garlands,  enveloping  their  gay  flowers  in  luxuriant  foliage. 
The  immense  tips  of  the  trees  and  their  density  render  it  im- 
possible for  Uie  sun,  even  in  midsummer,  to  exercise  its  doe 
influence  upon  the  atmosphere  of  the  forest ;  even  at  noon  a 
greenish  twilight  and  a  low  temperature  prevail  in  its  depths. 

In  opener  places — 1.«.,  where  the  parasitic  plants  hare  not 
obtained  a  finu  footing,  and  where  the  spectator  has  a  irida 
view,  a  stupendous  spectacle  is  presented  to  the  eye.  Tbe 
thi(^y-standing  trees  with  their  massive  pillar-like  tnmb 
and  their  green  peaked  tops,  give  to  the  entire  scene  the  look 
of  a  huge  old  temple  wiUi  an  aerial  dome  through  which  the 
Ught  of  day  but  scantily  penetrates.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  peculiar  uncomfortable  feeling  takes  hold  of  the  spectator. 
The  whole  atmosphere  seems  impregnated  with  damp,  and  the 
earthy  smell  and  cold  slimy  temperature  produce  an  oppresied 
feeling  in  the  chest,  which  is  only  to  be  removed  by  sunlight 
and  warmth. 

The  majority  of  the  trees  shoot-up  straight  and  branehleee 
for  a  considerable  height,  and  then  spread  out  more  or  le» 
regularly  their  huge  crowns,  which  are  always  composed  of 
the  densest  foliage.  A  strange  peculiarity  is  presented  by  nuDj 
trees  which  divide  into  branches  either  far  surpassing,  or,  at 
least,  equalling  in  size  the  parent  trunk ;  this  feature  giTM 
the  tree  an  unnatural  appearance,  and  by  no  means  tends  to 
beautify  it. 

Although  amongst  the  forest  trees  of  New  Zealand  there  are 
at  least  forty  kinds  which  at  a  certain  strength  of  grovth 
attain  a  height  of  100  feet  and  above,  yet,  as  has  been  said, 
there  are  comparatively  few  among  them  which  deeerre  the 
name  of  timber  trees,  and  as  such  pnosseas  a  high  value.  Thoe 
I  will  briefly  name  before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the 
more  useful  and  better-known  kinds : — ^Aka,  Akeake,  Kinaa, 
Xahikatea,  Kauri,  Eawaka,  Eohai,  Eohekohe,  Maire,  Mangiao, 
Manukau,  Mapau,  Matai,  Miro,  Puhutukawa,  Pukatea,  Pnrm, 
Rata,  Rewarewa,  Bimu,  Tanekaha,  Taraire,  Tawa.  Tawhero, 
Tawhia,  Tipau,  Titoki,  Titongi,  Torttfa,  Totura,  Towai,  and 
Uharangipiron. 

The  Kauri  (Dammara  australis),  is  from  its  majestic  appetf- 
ance  justly  styled  the  giant  and  king  of  the  New  Zealand 
forests.  Its  usual  height  varies  between  99  and  165  feet,  Mt 
it  has  frequently  been  met  with  as  high  as  198  feet,  "m 
thickness  of  its  trunk  is  in  symmetrical  proportion  to  itt 
height;  a  diameter  of  8  feet  2  inches,  or  9  feet  10 inches, » 
by  no  means  rare.  What  lends  the  tree  its  greatest  beauty  tf, 
that  its  trunk,  usually  as  straight  as  an  arrow  and  imdiB- 
figured  by  any  excrescences  or  decaying  branches,  attains  mow 
than  two-thirds  of  its  height  before  patting  forth  its  coloes^ 
boughs.  Like  the  Pine  tree  it  is  usually  met  with  in  cxtensiye 
forests,  but  it  is  also  frequently  found  amongst  other  trees  m 
the  primeval  forest.  From  the  sumnait  of  a  high  hiU  »• 
traveller  may  see  the  conical  tops  of  these  trees  "J"'!,"'? 
islands  from  the  green  sea  of  foliage.  The  bark  ol  the  hxm 
is  quite  smooth,  1^  inch  thick,  and  of  a  ^"f^-^^.r^' 
The  leaves  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  tne  ro 
tree,  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  which  becomes  yelloinsn  np^ 
the  reverse  side,  and  are  1\  inch  long  by  1  incli.^'^^,  ^^ 
grow  pair-wise  upon  the  ends  of  the  small  twigs.  •^"®.  , 
bears  cones  from  2  to  4  inches  in  length.  These  are  omuj- 
taneously  found  m  the  most  different  stages  of  develo^w*, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  flowering  B««^"i^S 
particular  month  of  the  year.  It  is  the  only  indigenous  ton^ 
of  New  Zealand.  AU  parts  of  the  tree  contain  large  ^^^ 
of  a  pecuUar  kind  of  rosin,  which  when  it  flows  from  *c«JT: 
is  quite  transparent,  of  a  white  colour,  and  ^^^^^^^^i 
with  age  it  acquires  a  beautiful  amber  colour.  *^\^^^ 
rather  brittle  than  hard,  is  easily  crushed,  is  of  a  wwi  ^^ 
tringent  taste,  and  possesses  a  very  small  speciflo  fi^J^^^jtb 
is  very  inflammable  and  bums  with  a  bright  flame,  Pj^*.  ^ 
thick  clouds  of  smoke.  This  Kauri  gum,  as  it  ^^^'  g  jeet 
quently  found  in  large  quantities  at  a  depth  of  o  o  ^  ^ 
underground,  upon  the  eastern  slopes  of  *^®  ^^*ii  Kami 
early  times  must  have  been  almost  all  dothed  wiw* 

forests.  A  articled' 

Of  late  years  this  gum  has  become  an  i^^P^"  ,  --^  in  the 
exportation  for  New  Zealand,  as  it  is  mnch  empi^^  ^^. 
manufacture  of  varnish,  and  in  this  respect  "•^.^^"^f  ooarfl*. 
seded  copal.  Its  price  in  the  European  ""J^J^^  £iO  and 
depends  wholly  upon  its  quality,  and  varies  '^\!^^^  gam- 
£120  per  ton.    These  high  prices  have  naturauy  »•» 
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digging  an  important  department  of  colonial  industry ;  it  is, 
howeTer,  a  veiy  wearisome  oocapation,reqitireB  mnch  patience, 
«nd  the  reeolts  depend  entirely  upon  ohanoe.  The  rosin 
which  flows  in  astonishingly  large  qnantities  from  the  trank 
•nd  stnmp  of  a  freshly-felled  troe  has  scarcely  any  Talne  in 
commerce,  as  it  is  impossible  to  congeal  it  either  by  artificial 
beat  or  otherwise  withont  destroying  its  essential  properties ; 
yet  when  snbnutted  to  a  process  of  distillation  it  yields  a 
superior  sort  of  oil  resembling  spirits  of  torpentine.  The 
leaTcs  of  the  tree  also  contain  a  fine  ethereal  oil.  The  trees 
are  nsnally  felled  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season,  and  cat  upon  the  spot  into  logs  of  from  20  to  32  feet 
in  length.  The  monntainoos  nature  of  the  country  renders 
their  transport  to  the  coast  impossible  for  cattle,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  -vicinity  of  a  mountain  stream  is  always  selected 
as  the  basis  of  operations.  Across  the  mouth  of  this  stream, 
which  flows  either  into  a  larger  river  or  directly  into  the  sea, 
A  strong  dam  is  constructed  in  order  to  gather  all  the  water. 
When  fdl  the  timber  required  has  been  out  down  and  rolled 
into  the  valley,  and  if  there  is  water  enough  to  float  it  off  the 
dam  is  opened  and  the  logs,  often  many  thousands  in  number, 
fihoot  down  into  the  larger  creek  or  direct  into  the  sea,  whence 
they  are  then  conveyed  to  the  respectiye  saw-mills.  It  fre- 
quently, however,  happens  tiiat  ihe  dam  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently secured,  or  that  too  much  water  has  gathered  and  a 
premature  departure  of  the  logs  takes  place.  In  such  cases  the 
loss  to  the  owners  is  often  very  heavy,  as  the  logs  are  driven 
iar  out  to  sea,  or,  perhaps,  entirely  lost. 

The  first  rank  amongst  the  timbers  of  New  Zealand  is  held 
hy  that  of  the  Kauri.  It  is  usually  divided  into  two  sorts,  red 
and  white.  Like  almost  all  the  timbers  of  the  countiy,  it 
|>OB8e68es  the  peculiarity  of  contracting  or  expanding  in  length 
«8  well  as  in  breadth  with  the  various  chasiges  in  temperature. 
When  converted  into  planks  the  wood  has  in  general  a  smooth 
compact  appearance,  free  from  all  knots  and  scars,  and  is  of  a 
very  dose  grain.  The  quantity  of  rosin  contained  by  it  causes 
it,  especially  the  red  variety,  to  give  way  rapidly  under  strong 
pressure.  On  account  of  this  brittleness  it  is  not  easily  worked, 
and  requires  to  be  well  seasoned  before  being  cut  up,  especially 
if  the  tree  has  not  been  thoroughly  **  bled."  It  requires  to 
be  particularly  sorted  for  joinery,  which  trouble,  however,  is 
richly  rewarded,  as  pieces  are  to  be  found  which  in  beauty  of 
grain  and  wavy,  lines  far  surpass  mahogany,  and  also  take  on 
A  (fine  polish.  For  naval  requirements  there  is  scarcely  any 
other  tree  which  can  be  compared  with  the  Kauri.  For  these 
pvrposes  it  is  exported  in  great  quantities,  as  its  durability, 
its  length,  and  its  elasticity  have  procured  for  it  the  first  place 
in  the  favour  of  ship-builders. — ^X. 


AUBICULAS  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  ON 

MAY  7th. 

Thx  very  exceptional  character  of  the  season  may  be  gathered 
fiom  the  fact  that  while,  as  a  rule.  Auriculas  are  at  their  best 
About  the  20th  of  April,  there  were  so  few  exhibited  at  the  last 
meeting.  At  this  meeting  three  weeks  afterwards  there  was 
A  very  good  collection,  and  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned 
Z  can  safely  say  I  never  remember  such  a  time.  Two  of  the 
plants  I  exhibited  to-day  were  shown  three  weeks  ago,  and  of 
aome  kinds,  such  as  Bichard  Headly  and  Lancashire  Hero,  I 
had  only  one  plant  to  send.  The  only  regret  one  can  feel  is 
ihat  there  are  not  more  competitors ;  and  if  people  would  only 
believe  that  a  simple  and  natural  course  of  treatment  wiU 
ineure  for  them  good  and  healthy  plants,  I  think  there  would 
be  a  larger  number  of  persons  taJdug  pleasure  in  the  growth 
of  one  of  our  most  beautiful  and  refined  flowers. 

'Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  exhibited  as  usual  a  large  number  of 
wonderfully  fine  plants,  grown  very  strongly,  and  many  of 
ihem  inconsequence,  to  a  critical  eye,  out  of  character.  There 
•can  be  no  doubt  that  if  they  are  grown  too  strongly  the  body 
colour,  as  it  is  called,  becomes  larger  and  the  flower  coarse, 
and  that  refinement  which  in  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur  is  one 
of  the  great  charms  of  an  Auricula,  is  done  away  with.  An 
exceedingly  beautiful  purplish  blue  self,  called  after  our  la- 
mented friend  Charles  Peny,  was  amongst  his  collection,  and 
obtained  a  first-class  certificate.  It  is  of  fine  habit,  and  novel 
in  colour ;  the  paste  is  a  little  too  angular,  but  in  all  other 
jrespects  it  is  a  first-rate  flower.  The  fine  green-edge.  Alder- 
man Wisbey,  which  he  exhibited  last  year,  was  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  that  somewhat  limited 
•class.    Colonel  Champn^s  maintainfl  its  character  as  a  fint- 


rate  stage  plant,  although  wanting  in  some  of  the  points 
necessary  for  a  show  flower ;  there  is  too  much  colour,  and  the 
colour  is  apt  to  run  out  to  the  edge,  but  there  is  such  an  at- 
tractiveness about  it  that  it  will  be  sure  to  be  a  favourite  for 
the  home  stage,  especially  as  it  has  such  a  good  habit  and  con- 
stitution. Charles  Edward  Brown,  which  I  myself  exhibited, 
and  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded,  is  a  seedling 
of  Mr.  Headly's,  tiie  raiser  of  George  Idghtbody,  and  is  a 
flower  of  great  refinement.  It  was  sent  out  by  the  late  Mr. 
Idghtbody  a  year  or  two  before  his  death,  but  has  never  been 
exhibited  in  the  south  before.  It  is  unquestionably  one  of 
great  merit,  vezy  smooth  and  circular,  the  eye  and  paste  both 
good,  and  the  colour  well  defined ;  it  was  also  exhibited  by 
Mr.  James,  but  not  in  good  condition.  Lightbody's  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  shown  in  a  good  state;  it  is  a  peculiarly  neat 
flower,  with  a  well  defined  grey  edge,  and  in  this  state  is 
deserving  of  a  very  high  place  in  the  florist's  estimation.  I 
sent  up  with  the  plant  of  Charles  Edward  Brown  a  very  extra- 
ordinury  bloom  of  Fletcher's  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  for  which  I  can- 
not account.  It  was  a  truss  of  five  pips,  each  pip  measuring 
more  than  2  inches  across,  with  an  immense  amount  of  colour 
and  great  coarseness  of  texture.  I  do  not  grow  my  flowers 
richly,  never  give  them  any  liquid  manure,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  that  their  general  condition  is  not  so  much  of  size  as 
of  great  refinement.  This  plant  received  the  same  treatment 
as  the  rest,  and  yet  it  produced  this  truss,  which  anyone  would 
have  pronounced  to  be  the  effect  of  over-stimulating;  but  the 
strange  thing  is  that  the  plant  did  the  same  last  year,  so  that 
it  is  one  of  those  sports  for  which  there  is  no  accounting. 
Popplewell's  Conqueror,  an  old  and  generally  coarse  flower,  I 
had  vezy  good;  in  fact,  a  veteran  in  Auricula-growing,  Mr. 
Butcher,  of  Camberwell,  told  me  that  he  had  never  had  it  so 
good  and  refined.  The  best  of  all  those  shown  was  George 
Lightbody,  as,  indeed,  it  was  last  year,  and  I  question  if  ever 
a  flower  will  be  raised  to  beat  it.  I  had  another  curious  flower 
in  my  lot,  a  perfect  gem,  Lancashire  Hero,  which  generally 
comes  as  a  gr^-edge,  but  was  in  this  case  a  pure  pale  green. 

It  was  gratifying  to  Auricula-growers  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  the  flowers  were  admired  by  those  who  were  without 
the  pale,  but  who  were  attracted  by  the  peculiar  beauty  and 
singular  colouring;  and  although  many  of  the  observations 
were  such  as  made  one  smile,  yet  it  could  not  be  maliciously, 
for  their  expressions  were  the  index  of  true  admiration.  Let 
us  hope  the  time  may  come  when  there  shall  be  such  gather- 
ings for  competition  as  one  remembers  in  early  days,  when  the 
"  Horns  "  at  Kennington  used  to  be  fiUedwith  eager  exhibitors 
and  appreciative  visitors. — D,,  Deal, 


BESSIE   JOHNSON  ROSE. 

Ih  a  recent  issue  of  your  valued  paper  some  remark  was 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  Bose  Bessie 
Johnson  was  too  similar  in  colour  to  AImI  Grand.  Being 
myself  a  grower  of  Bosee  and  successful  exhibitor,  and  having 
had  abundant  opportunity  of  judging  as  to  the  distinctness  of 
this  truly  beautiful  and  sweet  Bose,  allow  me  to  state  that  I 
have  seen  it  at  the  Devon  Bosery  in  ,quantity,  both  under 
glass  and  in  the  open  air,  side  by  side  with  Abel  Grand,  and 
can  assert  that  it  is  quite  distinct  from  that  Bose,  being  a 
true  pale  blush  in  hue,  between  La  France  and  the  superb  but 
scentiess  Madame  Botiischild.  It  is  superior  in  shape  to  Abel 
Grand,  and  surpassingly  fragrant.  I  feel  sure  Messrs.  Curtis 
will  exhibit  their  beautiful  Bose  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  so  as  to 
fully  settle  the  question  of  its  distinctness.  -Bessie  Johnson 
will,  undoubtedly,  prove  a  great  acquisition  and  a  general 
favourite,  it  has  so  many  desirable  qualities — size,  colour,  ex- 
treme sweetness,  hardihood,  and  a  fine  habit,  never  giving  a 
barren  shoot. — ^Bobxbt  Bobson,  Torre  Park,  Torquay. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 

SHOW  AT  BATH. 

Thb  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  show-ground,  of  which 
the  accompanying  engravings  are  the  plan  and  sections,  is 
situated  in  the  Boyal  Victoria  Park,  Bath,  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  most  favoured  spots  for  picturesque  beauty  in  the  west 
of  England.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about  13  acres,  and  is  on 
the  western  side  of  the  city,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
new  station  of  the  Midland  Bailway  Company,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  that  of  the  Great  Western.  ^  It  is  the 
intention  of  both  these  Companies  to  run  excursion  trains 
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Mtxt,  BOBncDLmuL  aooim'B  show  aiiocaD  iz'siiE. 
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from  the  ^rindptl  towni  od  ttieb 

line*  of  nulw^  daring  the  Show. 

The  LoMl  Coauuittee  ue  work- 


IuUb  Btmoanaine  the  Show,  ■ad 
plMudiug  the  pnodp*!  towni  and 
rulwft7  Btfttioui  with  hugs  patten. 
The  model  garden,  whioh  has  been 
AilfnUj  Uid  ont  bj  Mr,  Eylei,  ia 
nawly  oomplsted,  and  a  lai^  poi. 
tiOD  of  the  8pa«e  for  hortionttaral 
boildingi  and  implementa  has  been 
alieadj  applied  tor.  The  refresh- 
ment department  has  been  entmat- 
ed  to  Mr.  B.  B.  Oater,  of  Bath, 
who  U  tfaOFOUghly  competent  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  the  visit- 
ora,  and  the  fiooietj  may  look  for- 
ward with  erery  oonfldenee  to  the 
forthooming  Show  oi  one  of  the 
moft  attnetiTe  and  atteoewfnl  yet 
bald  In  the  proYlnvet. 


f 


// 
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EOYAL  BOTANIC    SOCIETrS  SHOW. 

Mat  Utb  asd  16th. 

Tma  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  May  Shows  that  bave  been  held 
at  the  Beeent's  Park  of  late  years.  Same  of  the  oolleotioiis  an 
remarkablf  fine,  there  are  few  to  whioh  exception  can  be  taken, 
and  the  arrangement  is  excellent.  On  the  forenoon  of  the  open- 
ing da;  their  MajestieB  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Selgians, 
together  with  their  Eigbaesaes  the  Dnke  of  Teck  and  the 
Prmcess  Mary,  mode  a  lengthened  ia  spec  don  of  the  3how. 

In  stave  and  greenhonae  pUnta  Mr,  Baines,  gardener  to  H. 
MicboUs,  Eaq.,  Sonth^te,  took  the  foremost  plsoe,  both  for 
gronps  of  nine  and  for  aix.  In  these  Anthoriom  Scherxerianom 
with  twenty-eight  Bpathoa ;  aeveral  Briostemons;  Erica  ventri- 
cosa  cocciiiBa  minor,  6  feet  in  diameter  and  oovered  with  blos- 
Hom ;  Azalea  Ma^niflaans,  a  snowy  msss  nearly  6  feet  high ; 
Iiora  coecinea  with  anperb  heads,  aome  of  them  8  inches  in 
diameter— these  form  objecta  weU  worthy  of  Mr.  Baines's  name, 
and  are  conapicnong  amonga  lot  of  plants  admirablv  grown  and 

Slendidly  flowBTBd.    Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  "  "  "'='*^—  -"— 
lyton,  ia  second  for  nir "-  "' 


r.Chapi 


.,  gardener 


poaiticn  for  si 


In  tl 


J the  same  ni 

.  and  W.  Cutbosh  aie  the  piizetaken. 
AzsJeas  are  vary  well  r^esented  in  a  collectian  from  Mr. 
Chapman,  incladmg  closely  trained  biit  beantifrtUy  flowered 
apecmienB  of  Leopold  I,  and  Juliana,  and  in  groaps  from  Mr. 
Tamer,  MeHaiB.  Jackson  le  Booi,  Ivery  &  Sons,  and  Lane. 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Mr,  Bowe,  Boehampton.  have  excellent  groupa 
of  Bhododcndiona  ;  while  in  Heaths  Messrs.  Ward,  J.  Wheeler. 
G.  Wheeler,  and  Jackson  &  Sons  take  the  lead.  Show  Felargo- 
niums  are  not  on  the  whole  nearl;  so  fine  aa  we  haie  aeeu  them, 
Bosea  were  noticed  fnlly  last  week  in  the  report  of  the  Show 
•fxia,  and,  as  ml^ht  be  expected,  most  of  the  finest 
there  exhibited  again  pnt  in  an  appearance.  Mr. 
Slongh,  and  Messrs.  Paul  Ic  Son  are  ilrst  In  groups 
line  reapeoUvely,  while  for  twenty  the  awards  went 
exhibitors  and  Meesia.  Veitch. 


haTe  good  groaps,  for  which  they  are  plaoed  in  the  prize-list. 
Mr.  Wilhams's  group  is  Cypripadicm  caudatum  with  nineteen 

The  best  single  specimens  of  Orchids  are  Dendrobium  infundi- 
bnlnm  from  Messrs.  Jackson,  Cattleya  Mossiai  from  Mr.  Jamei, 
and  FbalienopsiB  gnutdiSora  from  Mr.  Chapman,  all  of  which 


,fc,i« 


.    .  lanoinj  horseshoe  group  of 

nower-garden  pLnts  near  the  fonntatn  in  the  centre  of  the  tent, 
and  producing  an  admirable  efiect.  For  this  a  first  prixe  was 
awarded ;  and  ficst-dasa  oettifioates  were  Ukewise  granted  to 
the  Game  exhibitor  for  Poljanthns  Parieina,  Pansy  Plato  almost 
block,  and  yellow  Pdlyanthus  Crseus. 

Messrs.  £.  O.  Henderson  likewise  exhibit  a  collection  of 
flower-gaiden  plants  arranged  for  eSect,  including  nomeroas 
Tolips.  Certificates  were  awarded  to  that  firm  for  Aralia 
Bieboldi  aorea  reticulata,  with  pale  yellow  variagation,  and  for 
C anna  Tricolor  with  cream-coloured  varic^Btion,  and  the  blade 
of  the  leaf  edged  with  red.  Mr.  Turner  sends  Lihamaoratom  in 
fine  bloom;  Mr.  C.  Noble  his  new  Clematises,  among  whioh 
Mrs.  V.  Lister  had  a  firat-clasa  ceitifloMe. 

Of  new  plants  groups  are  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  WiUiams, 
andEnll.  Messrs.  Veitch  take  cerBllcates  for  Platj4oma  bellum, 
P.  brachypterom,  Oncidium  toBcatum,  Masdevallia  Lindeni, 
DsmonoropB  fisBus,  aud  Ptychosperma  Knhlii;  Mr.  WilUamg 
for  Colaxjagosns;  Mr,  Boll  for  the  same  Orchid,  Vtiosiareticn- 
tata,  Bnoephalartos  regalia,  E.  ampliatus,  and  Draenna  splen- 
dens.  Mr.  Wue  has  certificates  for  Iris  australis  and  Primola 
acaulis  The  Qiant,  doable  yellow ;  and  Messrs.  £.  Q.  Henderaon 
one  for  Bpiieajaponica  aorea  reticnhita,  with  neat  yellow- veined 
foliage.  Hose  Madame  Lacharme  and  Azalea  Apollo  from  Mr. 
Tuimer  had  likewise  certificates. 


BOUOVBTS 

of  Her  Hajes^ 


of  the  iseent  ™it 

the  Intemational  Eihibition  bouqaets  of 
Boses,  eonnsting  ohiefiy  of  vaiietiea  raised  and  named  after 
Her  Hajei<7  and  the  Boyal  PrinoeMHB  by  Mr.  W.  Caol,  of 


JOUBNAL  or  HOBTIOULTtmE  ASD  OOTTAOB  OABDEHEB. 


Waltlum  Ctou,  ir«i«  prMentsd  to  the  QnMn  and  PrineaHM 
by  Ur.  Paul'!   ohildren  (bonqneU  ol  Boora   u  well).      The 

lOfl  to  Ui«  Mhool  of  oooksiy  vw  deconted  witli  Boies  bj 

•■  0«o^e  Faol  A  Son,  of  ChetlinDt. 


OaftTuit 
Tan  HoQtIe, 
hring  at  the 
mTuie  until  1 


BELGIAN  MOLE  TRAP. 

we  leoantly  paid  to  the  exteuuTe  noneriae  ot  Ur. 

mt  Ohent,  ws  law  a  lingahur-Iookiiig  impletnmt 

loot  of  a  hedge,  the  dm  of  which  ws  oonld  not 

ra  WM«  infoimed  bj  Ur.  Tan  Hontte  that  it  wm 


BdskB  Hall  Tnp. 
a  mole  trap.  Our  flgare,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Tan  Eontte's  conrteej,  will  eonTiij  a  7017  coirsct  repreaent- 
ation  ot  this  onrions  oontriTuice.  It  coniistB  ol  a  block  of 
wood  annsd  on  its  under  anrfacB  with  long  iron  spikel.  Thui 
block  of  wood  ii  railed  in  a  frame  in  which  it  is  liept  in  plaoe 
b7  a  groore  on  eaoh  side,  into  which  the  ddei  of  the  frame 
are  let  in.  A  string  laiteiied  to  a  hook  on  the  oppei  snrfiae 
of  the  block  paeiee  through  a  hole  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
frame  to  a  pteoe  of  wood,  which  is  set  lomewhat  like  that 
need  in  setting  a  f  gnre-4  monse  trap  ;  and  the  obliqne  notched 
leTer  in  which  it  it  Bet  commanioatf  s  with  another  lever,  the 
end  ot  whloh  where  it  joins  the  notched  levar  is  let  into  the 
mole's  ran,  and  when  the  animal  pasaea  where  this  is  aet  It 
poahes  np  the  lower  lever,  which  disengaging  the  pieoe  of 
wood  in  the  notch  the  spiked  block  descends  and  immediately 


killi  the  animal.  Thongh  this  is  a  formidable-lookiitg  ia- 
stroment  it  is  also  a  homane  one,  and  carsee  death  mom  in- 
stsntaneooBlj  than  the  other  method  of  slow  strangnlatiDA 
nsnallj  resorted  to  b;  the  use  of  the  wooden  barrel  traps. 


THE  NEW  B08ES  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 
ON  Znd  op  APRIL. 

I  cKBiAiSLi  did  say  that  possibly  the  jndginent  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  as  mnoh  to  be  relied  on  as  that  ot  "  D.,"  sad  I 
still  think  so ;  bnt  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  "  ssperi^," 
"  D."  mnat  know  that  there  are  men  on  the  Committee  no 
also  "  live  amongst  Koses,"  as  he  eipreesee  it,  and  grow  Ihtoi 
by  tens  of  thonsands.  If  there  were  anything  in  "  D.'s" 
objection  to  the  Committee's  awards  in  the  new  Boses  on  the 
Bcorc  that  only  some  of  the  members  are  well  acquainted  with 
them,  it  woold  be  impoBsible  to  escape  the  conclnaion  that  the 
certificates  of  the  Committee  are  worthlesa  in  eTeiy  ease. 
That  ia  the  logical  inferenoe  from  "  D.'a  "  objection. 

"  B,"  appeals  to  the  futors  to  jostify  his  opinion.  I  nasi 
not  point  ont  that  in  doing  this  he  goee  quite  beside  the  qnts- 
tiOD,  which  IB,  Were  the  specific  Boses  which  "  D."  speski  ol 
as  rsspectively  certiScated  and  paesed-by  by  the  CommiUta 
deservedly  so  certificated  and  passed-by  or  not?  "D."pila 
his  opinion  against  that  of  the  Committee,  and  evidently  con- 
siders his  own  opinion  as  most  reliable.  Yonr  readers  mast 
judge  tor  themselves  as  to  this. 

With  regard  to  Etienne  Levet,  "  B.  D."  oonGrms  my  state- 
ment about  the  bloom  submitted  to  the  Oommittee,  and  ene 
"  D."  admits  that  it  was  slightly  detective.  I  go  luither,  ml 
I  say  witbont  hesitation  that  aueh  a  bloom  would  not  hart 
oonntod  at  any  exhibition  in  En^and  with  a  judge  who  knew 
his  business.  I  may,  I  suppose,  withoot  being  guilt;  of  bnisb 
ot  confidence,  state  that  when  this  Bose  was  brought  on  Uu 
table  there  was  only  one  of  the  Committee  who  thougbtit 
abonld  benotioed,  and  that  this  gentleman  aJterwardssdmittad 
that  he  thought  he  had  been  a  little  too  fast,  and  that  in  ps- 
posing  a  oertifieate  he  rather  had  in  mind  what  he  bad  sam 
the  Bose  to  be  last  autumn  than  the  bloom  shown. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  Ur.  Douglas  has  proved  Lycsmsis  ti> 
be  BO  good.  I  found  it  equally  good  in  the  open  gronnd  lift 
antnmn. 

As  to  Frfsident  Thiers,  I  append  an  extract  from  a  letter  I 
have  just  received  from  a  Inend.  "  President  Thiers  si  it 
bloomed  here  last  aatnmn  on  started  buds  was  splendid,  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  Connteas  ot  Oxford,  and  as  bright  la 
lire."  As  it  bloomed  equally  well  with  me  in  the  open  lait 
aatumn,  I  can  confirm  my  friend's  statement  in  every  psr- 
tienlar, — A  Ubhbeb  or  xnz  Flohai.  CoMHrrru. 

[We  think  this  controversy  may  now  olose.  Eaoh  ia  en- 
titled to  his  opinion,  and  tb^  may  amioably  agree  to  difla. 
— Edb.]  

EEUOVING  LAKGE  TREES. 

With  reluctanae,  but  from  a  sense  of  daty  to  myself  so* 
the  public,  I  feel  botmd  to  reply  to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  your  Journal  on  October  21th,  1BT2,  on  "  Moving  Lugs 
Trees."  I  bad  heard  of  it,  bnt  yesterday  waa  tiie  first  timal 
had  the  opportunity  of  reading  it. 

We  all  owe  a  debt  ot  gratitude  to  my  worthy  friend  Hi- 
Pearson  when  he  writes  to  the  purpose  on  subjects  with  which 
be  is  familiar,  but  when  he  professes  to  teach  your  leadeis 
what  he  has  never  had  any  practical  knowledge  of,  and  "hit 
he  certainly  does  not  nnderstand,  I  with  others  feel  that  ha 
should  have  more  consideration  tor  the  time  of  his  friend),  i 
do  not  charge  him  with  any  intention  to  mialead  the  public, 
but  it  they  believe  what  he  saya  he  does,  they  are  much  miilsd. 
As  the  gist  ot  my  friend's  hypothetical  article  is  eontaiasd  n 
the  first  paragraph,  I  need  only  deal  with  it.  He  says,  "I 
have  long  thought  that  moving  large  trees  is  a  mistake,  snd 
generally  involves  a  wasto  ot  money.  Where  funds  are  forth- 
coming it  ia  easy  enough  to  build  honsea,  bat  timber  treea  >ia 
things  o(  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  present,  and  anoestial 
Oaka  cannot  be  bought  except  as  feUed  timber.  £vcn  erer- 
gieen  shrubs  cannot  be  planted  too  small  if  the  fineet  spm- 
mens  are  desired  in  the  fnture.  In  making  a  new  girdsn,  w^ 
the  same  money  expended  in  mannring  and  trenching  the 
soil  as  is  spent  in  large  shrubs  over  and  above  what  small  oces 
would  have  eoat,  I  believe  that  in  five  years  the  advantag) 
would  be  obviona  to  anyone.  Host  shmbH  make  great  j^ 
gresa  in  five  yean ;  large  shiubs  transplanted  often  take  la** 
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tiina  to  neoni,  tad  nttalj  u  loog  to  die ;  bat  in  the  cms  of 
timber  trees  1  cmn  hmrdlj  think  uiything  mon  unlikely  *^«t> 
that  they  a*a  be  mored  of  luge  lin  and  Bfterwudi  nuUe  per- 
manent tiMi."  In  the  eeee  of  "  Iwgs  ahrnba  tnuapluited 
th^often  take  fltejreara  to  neonr.mndDeu'lju  Ions  to  die," 
here  Mr.  Peanon  epeake  poaitiT^,  and  it  this  hM  been  the 
reeolt  of  U«  experienoe  he  mn  vwl  adnia  hii  In^ds  to  itop. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  aa  podtiT*^  deolaie  that  for  more  than 
fortj  yean  I  have  traneplaated  large  shraba  with  nnifoim 

moTal  of  large  treea 
he  onljTantoNe  hi* 
opinion.  Nov,  in 
order  to  prove  that 
"  moring  large  treee 
ie"  Hofamiatake," 
I  (hall  only  refer 
yoDi  readme  to  a 
few  ont  of  man; 
praetiaal  proofe 
which  cannot  be  son- 
trorerted.  Whilrt 
BiTiaton  Oaatle  re- 
mains nndutaxbed, 
it  alone  affordi  an 
nnADiwerable  con- 
tradiction to  what 
Ur.  Pearson  has 
writtanon  "moving 
large  trees."  Can 
it  be  possible  that 
be  has  Ured  within 


aTenoe  nuning  east  and  wett,  and  shaded  b;  tall  Limes,  their 
roots  alio  impoTeiishing  the  soil.  The  last  two  had  full  hght 
and  fui  pli^  at  the  roots. 

CiiuB  or  Ubuok  Koted  Kovnaia,  ISBt. 
HdghtlnlBSl 83fHt.    Circiim((irEn«af tnmi,  1831,   Steet. 


,   ll>T,lt 
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oeea  and  remark- 
abhr  Tigotou  growth 
which  has  attended 
the  nnmerooa  la^e 
treee  removed  on  my 

forgotten  sU? 

In  U^f,  186S, 
my  "  British  Winter 
Garden"  was  pub- 
lished; in  that  I 
gave  some  diagrams 
of  very  old  treea 
ot  great  siza  some 
htuidieds  of  jean 
of  age,  and  some 
ot  them  btonght  as 
mtioh  as  twenty-fire 
and      thirty     milee 

They  never  ^owed 

signs    of     romoTft], 

and  are  now  healthy 

and   Tigoroos-      In 

the  above  httle  pnb- 

lioation  I  gave  the 

progress    made    in 

twenty-one  yean  by 

the  first  tonr  Cedais 

of  Lebanon  which  I 

ever  transplanted  as 

large  trees,  and  this 

day  I  have  been  privileged  to  measn 

of  another  twenty-one  years,  and  t1 
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The  first  of  the  three  was  planted  on  the  lonth  side  of  a 


Notwithstanding  the  progretB  made  b;  this  tree,  it  has  not 
een  so  favooiably  ntoated.  All  lour  are  now  in  full  vigour. 
A  Horse  Chest- 
nut, transplanted  in 
anaveaQeiiiia£0,at 
that  time  was  over 
12  tons  in  weight, 
with  a  oiienmleienoe 
ot  stem  a  litUe  over 
6  feet.  The  same 
tree  I  measured  this 
day  (May  2nd),  and 
found  it  9  feet  8  ins. 
I  likewise  eiamined 
an  "anieetralOalc," 
which  I  removed 
from  the  centre  of  a 
plantation  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1S5S, 
during  a  broiling 
Bun.  Tbisfttee  was 
16  feet  7  inches  high 
and  in  full  leaf,  and 
had  no  previous  pre- 
paration. It  never 
flagged  a  leaf,  it  hSB 
greatly  increased  in 

fioe'healtl).  Others 
ot  different  liinds 
have  been  moved  in 
Eummer  with  equal 
Buocess.  Bat  as  it 
has  been  said,"  any- 
thing will  grow  at 
Elvaston,"  I  eudoBO  . 
a  circular  ot  testi- 
mouials  from  four- 
teen ooonties,  and 
it  not  introdiog  on 
your  space,  I  have 
marked  six,  each 
bearing  particularly 
ondiflraeot  points  at 
issne,  which  I  should 
like  yon  to  give  as 
proofs  ot  Buccesaful 
planting,  Mr.  Pem- 
berton,  of  Milliohope 
Park,  Church  Slret- 
ton ,  Sh  lopaiiire ,  who 
had  two  and  thrae 
ot  my  maahineB  for 
'  three  years,  wrote 
eight  years  after  we 
had  finished  as  fol- 

"  1  haj9  modi  plflwin 
In  wtUjiBg  H   In  (ha 


IKT^  HUB  uia  gnmjt  Ig*.  FTDm  mj  fiipvriBUBS  aj  jour  ■jhhuj,  i 
hHitaUon  Id  HTlag  that  If  Uu  dinntlotu  gl'aii  tm  dolr  orrisd  oi 
napaaU,  eonipletfl  *ac«BB  m*j  be  oonfiidvod  a  earUlnt;.'* 

In  this  testimonial  I  attach  great  importance  to  the  con- 
elnding  paragr^i.  Very  tew  people  understand  how  to  re- 
move large  tnes  in  aeoordauoe  with  their  reqoirements.  and  if 
the  directions  given  are  not  dnly  carried  out  in  all  respects, 
complete  saooess  cannot  be  expected. 

"  TbomhilL,  Cowh,  Ia)e  dI  Wight,  Jans  Ub,  Ibli3. 
'^1  havs  ttmi  ^oaaon  in  IkhIjic  toatiiuDDj  u*  iLo  uucccm  whicL  Lis 


m 
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•ttended  the  mnoTal  of  8om«  handndt  of  laigo  tnM  apon  your  qrstem  ftt 
my  plMfti  TiilUtdim,  in  Kaat,  uid  to  the  perfeet  effloioaey  of  yoor  tneehines, 
ftnd  the  intelligenoe  and  zeal  of  the  sten  yon  send  with  them.  The  beaaty 
of  my  plaoe  has  bean  incxeaaed,  nnder  your  aid,  in  a  degree  which,  nndor  any 
other  plan,  moat  hare  been  the  zeaolt  of  a  oentnry. — ^I  reinain,  airs,  your 
obedient  lerrant,  Edwabd  Lotd,  of  LtUeiden,  Lieut-GoL" 

All  here  mentioned  was  aooompliBhed  in  one  year,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Pearson^s  notion  of  things,  it  woold  take  Ave 
yean.  Then  let  anyone  of  taste  and  judgment  compare  the 
two  results,  and  I  feel  sure,  as  my  friend  pats  it,  **  the  ad- 
vantage  would  be  obvious  to  anyone." — ^William  Babbon. 

[With  the  preceding  commnnication  came  a  woodcut  of  a  tree 
on  tiie  transplanting  machine  employed  by  Mr.  Barron,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  firm  at  the  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash, 
near  Derby.  This  woodoat  we  here  reproduce,  and  in  relation 
to  it  Mr.  Barron  observes : — "  This  is  not  a  fano^  picture,  but 
is  taken  from  a  photograph  which  I  enclose.  This  photograph 
was  taken  of  one  of  our  machines  as  exhibited  in  the  show- 
yard  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  at  Leicester,  in  July, 
1868.  The  tree  is  a  Scotch  Fir.  It  was  lifted  by  the  machine 
on  the  Friday  before  the  Show  week,  and  removed  on  a 
rough  and  hilly  road  over  eight  miles  on  the  Saturday;  it 
stood  on  the  machine  tiie  whole  of  the  show  week,  and  on  the 
following  Monday  it  was  taken  five  miles  out  of  Leicester  and 
planted.  Hence  it  was  ten  days  on  the  machine  in  the  middle 
of  summer  under  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  broiling  sun  the  whole 
of  the  time.  The  tree  never  went  back,  and  is  now  growing 
well.    It  was,  when  removed,  41  feet  high."] 


THE  EXCRETION  OF  OXYGEN  FROM  ROOTLETS. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Professor  Lindley  that  gas  did  not 
exude  from  the  rootlets  of  plants,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about 
this,  at  any  rate  from  aquatic  plants ;  and  in  his  "  Theory  of 
Horticulture  "  we  find  it  stated  that  gas,  in  union  with  sap, 
was  observed  to  escape  rapidly  from  the  cut  end  of  the  root  of 
a  Birch  tree.  I  could  never  see  any  reason  why  oxygen  should 
not  exude  from  the  rootlets.  It  would  be  a  clever  mode  of 
conveying  it  to  the  soil  where,  independent  of  atmospheric 
air  brought  down  in  solution  witii  water,  or  any  other  mode,  it 
would  act  on  carbonaceous  matter,  converting  it  into  carbonic 
acid,  and  on  inorganic  matter,  rendering  it  soluble,  and  capable 
of  being  absorbed  by  the  same  rootlets  from  which  the  oxygen 
exuded.  This  seems  feasible.  Oxygen  can  be  observed  to  escape 
from  the  rootlets  of  aquatic  plants,  and  can  be  collected  and 
burnt.  Ttkke  a  glass  receptacle  and  place  it  in  water  of  100^ 
temperature,  and  in  it  some  of  the  Anacharis  weed ;  breathe 
into  the  water  through  a  tube  for  five  minutes,  place  the  whole 
in  the  sun,  in  a  few  minutes  you  can  perceive  by  means  of  a 
powerful  lens  very  small  bubbles  escaping  from  the  rootlets ; 
these  do  not  rise  to  the  surface,  but  enter  into  solution  with 
the  water.  In  order  to  see  the  gas  escaping  with  the  naked 
eye  you  must  cut  the  stem  of  the  Anacharis  across,  when 
bubbles  will  be  seen  to  rise  rapidly  to  the  surface,  which,  if  the 
experiment  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  can  be  collected  in 
the  usual  way,  and  a  red  hot  wire  inserted  in  the  gas  ignites. 
Thi^  reason  why  I  heat  the  water  is  to  excite  the  plant  to  de- 
compose more  rapidly  the  carbonic  acid  breathed  into  it  from 
the  lungs. — Obsebvsb. 


THE  VIENNA  EXHIBITION. 

Besides,  and  almost  beyond  the  Exhibition  building,  the 
fiower  show  was  the  point  of  attraction.  Quite  on  the  southern 
outskirts  of  the  grounds,  behind  the  Japanese  buildings  and 
garden,  the  grounds  have  been  laid  out  with  shrubs  and  flower 
beds,  which,  however,  are  not  yet  filled,  as  a  foreground  to  a 
semi-circular  combination  of  wood  and  striped  canvas,  consist- 
ing of  a  oentraJ  and  two  side  pavilions,  connected  by  a  semi- 
circular passage.  This  is  intended  to  accommodate  a  perma- 
nent flower  show.  The  arrangement  cannot  be  called  a  happy 
one,  although  in  outward  aspect  it  is  very  pretty.  First  of 
all,  it  is  veiy  questionable  whether  some  more  solid  construc- 
tion would  not  have  answered  much  better.  Evezyone  knows 
the  miseries  of  such  canvas  structures  in  wet  weather,  and 
although  on  Sunday  this  one  stood  the  test  better  than  your 
tents  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  umbrellas  were  not  a 
superfluity.  But  the  chief  drawback  in  this  first  fiower  show 
has  been  that  the  canvas  building  did  not  afford  sufficient 
shelter  against  the  cold  night.  The  whole  show  has  suffered 
from  it,  most  of  the  fiowers  looking  shrivelled  and  sickly.  The 
semi-oiroular  slope,  too,  is  scarcely  favourable  for  such  a  show, 
because  you  can  get  no  effective  view  of  the  whole  from  any 


point.  In  the  passage  there  is  only  just  room  for  the  standi. 
Only  in  the  pavilion  is  grouping  possible,  and  here  two  foreignets 
and  one  Viennese  mi&e  tiie  most  effective  display— Linden, 
from  Belgium,  in  the  westerly  pavilion ;  Abel,  from  Vienna, in 
one  comer  of  the  middle  pavilion ;  and  Seidel,  from  Dresden, 
in  the  easterly  pavilion.  Azaleas  predominate  in  each  of  thun, 
some  of  them  fine  specimens,  no  doubts  whidi  could  hold  their 
own  in  any  flower  show,  but  nothing  that  would  strike  as  a 
novelty  in  colour  or  variety. 

While  these  three  have  arranged  more  general  displaji, 
others  have  taken  to  speciaUties.  Thus  the  Botanical  Gfl^eni 
and  the  Garden  Society  exhibit  large  plants — ^Palms  and  Goni- 
fera9.  Bodeck  from  Vienna  shows  fine  Bhododendrona  and 
Begonias.  The  gardener  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  aends 
choice  plants  from  the  conservatories  at  Heitzing  —  stoek 
Fuchsias,  Dracaenas,  and  Gloxinias ;  Matzaetter,  a  collection 
of  Calceolarias ;  Elaring,  a  selection  of  Pinks.  The  moat  in- 
teresting among  these  special  shows  is  that  sent  by  Mr.  Flaiz, 
who  has  collected  four  hundred  Alpine  plants,  and  ezhibiti 
them  on  a  table,  a  most  interesting  microcosm  of  the  Alpine 
Flora. 

Besides  the  flowers  there  is  a  show  of  fruit  and  vegetablei. 
Of  course,  the  former  shows  mostly  the  produce  of  last  year  in 
Apples  and  Pears;  one  man,  Bunkel,  of  Kremsmiinster,  a 
town  which  has  a  name  for  fruit,  exhibiting  ninety  varietiai 
of  Apples  and  twenty-five  of  Pears.  Of  forced  fruit  there  is 
scvrcely  a  trace,  for  the  few  Strawberry  plants  scarcely  deaena 
mention. 

In  vegetables  the  display  would  scarcely  excite  much  asto- 
nishment either  in  Covent  Garden  or  at  the  Maroh6  dee  Inno- 
cents.—(rim««.) 

OwiKO  to  the  limited  space  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
British  Commission,  exhibitors  have  had  a  great  difflcolty  to 
provide  a  suitable  and  effective  display.  Messrs.  Carter  have 
adopted  a  very  ingenious  style.  At  a  cost  of  between  £600 
and  £700  they  exhibit  a  very  handsome  show-case  containing 
nearly  eight  hundred  distinct  samples  of  agricultural,  vege- 
table, and  flower  seeds,  most  of  which  have  been  grown  on 
their  own  seed  farms  in  England.  They  also  exhibit  acme 
models  in  papier  nutche  of  their  prize  roots,  including  Mam- 
moth Long  Bed  Mangel,  Warden  Orange  Globe  Mangel,  Im- 
perial Hardy  Swede,  Bobinson's  Champion  Drumhead  Cabbage, 
<feo.,  all  of  which  are  faithful  representations  in  size,  colour, 
and  form.  Messrs.  Carter  A  Co.  have  also  supphed  a  large 
quantity  of  their  lawn  grass  seeds  for  forming  the  tnif  sur- 
rounding the  chdlet  of  H.I.M.  the  Crown  Prince  of  Proasia, 
and  other  portions  of  the  Exhibition  grounds. 


IS  A  "REGULAR"  AND  A  "PROFESSED" 
GARDENER  THE   SAME? 

Will  you  or  any  of  your  readers  deflne  what  a  "  regnlar " 
gardener  is  ?  Some  of  the  horticultural  societies  divide  their 
schedules  into  two  classes — ^First,  gentlemen  and  their  gar- 
deners ;  second,  gentlemen  not  keeping  a  regular  gardener.  I 
always  construed  the  words  to  mean  a  gardener  in  constant 
employment  as  opposed  to  a  jobbing  gardener ;  but  at  one  of 
our  western  shows  a  friend  of  mine,  who  keeps  more  men  than 
m>  self,  showed  in  both  classes,  and  on  inquiring  I  found  be 
construed  the  words  to  mean  "  a  professed  gardener,"  and  to 
avoid  mistake  he  got  the  schedule  altered  the  next  year;  the 
word  "  professed  "  takes  the  place  of  "  regular  "  gardener.  As 
I  do  not  keep  a  '*  professed  "  gardener,  but  only  men  that  wen 
employed  previously  on  farms,  and  now  look  after  my  farm 
also,  I  showed  in  the  same  class  at  the  Sherborne  Show,  and 
after  winning  the  first  prize  in  both  classes  for  Boses  was  dis- 
qualified for  the  latter  (on  an  objection  made  by  the  man  who 
came  next  to  me)  on  the  ground  that  I  kept  a  regular  gtr- 
doner.  The  Grantham  Horticultural  Society  has  just  iaroed 
its  schedule,  dividing  the  entries  into  the  same  classes,  and  as 
I  think  of  showing  there  and  elsewhere,  where  the  aame 
division  is  made,  I  should  like  some  one  of  authority  to  deode 
what  a  regular  and  what  a  professed  gardener  meana.—Josx 
B.  M.  Camh. 

[We  know  of  no  distinction  between  a  "regular"  and* 
"  professed  "  gardener.  The  only  object  in  awarding  wp«^ 
prizes  to  tiiose  who  do  not  keep  a  gardener  and  thoee  who  w> 
keep  one,  la  that  the  former  may  not  be  opposed  by  those  wno 
have  more  skilled  assistance.  Any  gentleman  who  c<^°^**^J? 
employs  a  man  in  cultivating  his  garden  ought  not  tcrezhiou 
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in  the  eame  oUm  wiih  gonfclAmen  who  only  have  oooasional 
help.  It  may  he  truB  that  the  man  oonatantly  employed  is  not 
a  skilfal  gardener,  bnt  it  would  open  the  door  to  diffieultieB 
and  nnfaimesi  to  attempt  to  define  the  amonnt  of  skiU  per* 
misaible. — Eds.] 

IBERIS  GIBRALTAKICA. 

I  LATELY  saw  in  a  oolleotion  of  herbaoeouB  plants,  one  named 
Iberia  gibraltarioa  vera,  I  know  there  are  Beverid  different 
plants  in  cnltiyation  under  this  name,  and  this  which  professed 
to  be  vera  produoed  white  flowers.  On  reference  to  the  "  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,"  1. 124, 1  find  the  plant  there  figured  with 
fleBh-oolonred  flowers,  and  with  the  following  description : — 

"  This  plant  is  easily  raised  from  cuttings,  and  easily  pre- 
seryed ;  it  may  be  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  common  hot- 
bed frame,  and  in  mild  winters  will  stand  abroad,  especially  if 
sheltered  amongst  rockwork.  Its  greatest  enemy  is  moisture 
in  the  winter  season ;  this  often  proves  fatal  to  it,  as  indeed  a 
long-continued  damp  atmosphere  does  to  many  others.  The 
nnraerymen  about  London  complain  of  losing  more  plants  the 
last  mild  winter,  from  this  cause  than  they  generally  do  from 
■erere  frosts.  Li  a  little  greenhouse  which  I  had  in  my  late 
garden,  Lambeth  Marsh,  most  of  the  plants  became  absolutely 
mouldy ;  in  such  seasons  then,  though  in  point  of  cold  the 
plants  may  not  require  it,  we  must  dissipate  the  superfluous 
moisture  by  a  gentle  heat.** 

Can  this  be  the  same  plant  as  grows  so  freely  now  in  open 
borders  and  produces  white  flowers  ?  I  shall  be  glad  if  some  of 
your  correspondents  will  give  their  yiews  on  the  subject. — ^B.  A. 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 

FRUITS. 

pRAJus  BLUKBivar.BBBNATSix.  ^iTat.ord.,  Orohidaoe».  Linn., 
Gynandria  Monandria. — ^Native  of  Queensland.  '*  P.  Blnmei, 
Tar.  Bemaysii,  whether  a  species  or  Tariety,  differs  from  all 
others  in  the  sulphur-coloured  inner  surface  of  the  petals, 
sepals,  and  lip ;  its  tending  to  a  triandrous  column,  which  it 
shares  with  P«  Blumei,  is  rather  an  abnormal  condition  of  that 
organ  than  a  specific  character.  The  spur  is  shorter  than  in 
the  figure  of  grandifolius.  P.  Teratrifolius,  Lindl.,  of  Silhet, 
is  stated  to  be  yellow-flowered,  and  Blume  describes  a  P.  flayus 
from  Java,  so  the  colour  is  not  peculiar  to  P.  Bemaysii. 

**  This  beautiful  plant  was  communicated  from  the  stoyes  of 
Messrs.  Yeitdi,  with  whom  it  flowered  early  in  the  present 
year.  It  was  named  Bemaysii  by  Dr.  Bowland,  in  compliment 
to  A.  Bemays,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most  actiye  promoters  of  the 
Acclimatisation  Society  of  its  native  country,  Queensland,  and 
a  valued  correspondent  of  Xew." — {Bot,  Mag,,  t,  6082^ 

XiPHiON  HisTitio.  Nat,  ord,,  Indacese.  Linn.,  Triandria 
Monogynia. — Native  of  Mount  Lebanon.  Flowers  purple, 
variously  spotted  and  blotched  with  darker  purple.  '*Mr. 
Berberey  states  that  it  is  the  Lis  Libani  of  his  late  lamented 
friend  M.  Beuter*s  manuscripts,  and  was  sent  about  ten  years 
ago  to  M.  Boissier  by  M.  Gaillardot,  who  found  it  on  Mount 
I^banon  and  on  Mount  Gerizun,  in  Palestine ;  as  also  that  its 
nearest  ally  is  X.  retioulatnm,  if.  Bieh,,  from  which  it  differs  not 
only  in  stzxictural  characters  but  in  its  paler  colour,  in  flowering 
fully  six  weeks  earlier,  and  in  being  inodorous.  A  comparison 
with  X.  reticulatum  shows  that  this  is  further  abundantly 
different,  in  its  much  smaller  size,  copious  finely-reticulated 
sheaths  of  the  corm,  much  fewer  shorter  broader  stout  leaves 
often  not  exceeding  the  scape,  broader  spathes,  and  differently- 
shaped  inner  perianth-segments,  which  are  notched  at  the  tip. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  but  whether  hardy  in  this  country 
remains  to  be  proved.  As  a  pot  plant  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  prized."— (27nd.,  t.  6033.) 

AcBANTHts  ARACHNITIS.  Nat,  oTfL,,  OrchidaoefB.  Linn., 
Gynandria  Monandria. — ^Native  of  Madagascar.  Flowers  yel- 
lowish green.    More  curious  than  handsome. — {Ibid.,  t,  6034.) 

Hypoxis  lonoifolu.  Nat.  ord,,  Hypoxidacete.  Linn.,  Hex- 
andria  Monogynia. — Native  of  Algoa  Bay.  Flowers  yellow. 
*'  A  very  distinct  species  of  I^oxis,  brought  by  Mr.  Cooper 
from  Algoa  Bay  when  collecting  for  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq., 
remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  its  narrow,  flaccid,  grass- 
like leaves.  Our  plant  flowered  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  August, 
1871."— (2Z»id.,  t.  6035.) 

Cbocus  Siebbbi.  Nat,  ord.,  Ixidaceas.  Linn.,  Triandria 
Monogynia. — ^Flowers  some  purple  and  some  white.  **  A  com- 
mon Greek  plant,  and,  in  fact,  the  commonest  Crocus  of  that 
eountryi  found  at  an  elevation  between  1000  and  7000  feet, 


aooording  to  Professor  Orphanides ;  also  oconrxing  in  Bosnia, 
Crete,  and  Herzegovina,  flowering  frequently  near  tiie  melting 
snow.  It  is  a  very  early  blooming  species,  and  Dr.  Hookw 
reoeived  flowering  specimens  from  Giles  Mumby,  Esq.,  Messrs. 
Ware  of  Tottenham,  and  the  Boyal  Gardens,  all  about  the 
middle  of  January  and  beginning  of  April.  The  very  closely 
allied  C.  veluchensis  of  Herbert,  which  inhabits  the  Morea  and 
Transylvania,  differs  chiefly  in  wanting  the  orange  colour  on 
the  throat."— (I&id.,  (.  6036.) 

Tsaaofot— Violet  Oem,—'*  The  new  hardy  Primrose  called 
.Violet  Gtem  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  Dean  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Floral  Committee  on  March  6th,  and  then  received  a  flrst- 
class  certificate.  Violet  G<«m  is  remarkable  for  the  dense  rich 
violet  hue  of  its  fiowers,  and  its  charming  bouquet-like  habu 
of  tlurowing  its  blooms  up  in  a  rounded  bunch,  which  is  well 
protected  by  the  foliage ;  still  it  is  a  pin-eyed  flower,  but  the 
pistil  is  so  far  down  tne  throat  of  the  tube  as  to  be  quite  out 
of  sight,  la  other  seedlings  both  the  thrum-eye  and  excellent 
form  are  found  combined  with  pure  white,  sulphur,  lilac,  rose, 
rosy  red,  magenta,  purple,  crimson,  and  various  intervening 
shades  of  colour,  all  of  them  tme  Primroses,  and  &s  early  to 
flower  as  are  the  commonest  kinds  found  in  our  hedgerows. 

**  These  new  forms  of  the  Primrose  are  not  only  perfect^ 
hardy,  but  under  proper  cultivation  can  be  easily  propagated. 
The  greatest  danger  to  the  Primrose  arises  from  drought  at 
the  roots  during  tiie  heat  of  summer ;  but  if  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow  be  moist,  then  they  bear  solar  heat  with  considerable 
impunity.  In  ihe  case  of  scarce  kinds  it  would  be  wise  to 
grow  them  in  pots  for  It  year  or  two,  keeping  them  in  a  cool 
frame  in  the  winter,  or  in  the  greenhouse  when  in  bloom,  and 
then  having  them  plunged  in  ashes  under  a  north  wall  in  the 
summer,  and  kept  well  watered. 

*'  In  autumn,  about  the  end  of  September,  the  plants  should 
be  carefully  divided,  and  be  either  repotted  or  planted  out  into 
beds,  and  they  will  get  well  rooted  and  throw  up  good  heads 
of  bloom  early  in  the  spring.  In  any  after-cultivation  care 
should  be  always  taken  to  keep  the  plants  growing  all  the 
summer,  as  that  is  the  great  secret  of  successful  Primrose 
culture.  When  the  foliage  is  burnt  up  by  heat  the  old  crowns 
become  stunted,  the  young  ones  cease  to  grow,  and  the  plants 
rapidly  become  smaller.  Therefore,  where  possible,  in  hot 
weather  give  a  little  shade,  but  never  allow  the  plants  to  suffer 
from  the  Want  of  water." — {Florist  and  Pomologitt,  3  s.,  vi.,  97.) 


LATE  GRAPES. 


I HAVB  always  liked  Mrs.  Pince*s  Black  Musoat,  and  as  your 
readers  know  have  contended  that  it  was  a  reidly  good  Grape. 
It  has  always  done  well  with  me,  and  has  kept  better  mua. 
Lady  Downers  every  year  since  it  first  fruited  here.  I  have  to« 
day  eaten  part  of  a  bunch  grown  by  that  veteran  Grape  grower, 
Mr.  Hill,  of  Keele  Hall,  who  says  he  considers  it  the  best  of  all 
late  Grapes.  I  can  only  say  I  never  eat  any  so  good  at  this 
time  of  the  year  in  my  Ufe.  When  a  new  variety  of  fruit  fails 
with  any  of  us  it  would  be  well  to  think  twice  before  condemn- 
ing it,  I  am  convinced  many  a  good  thing  is  thrown  away  be- 
cause the  treatment  it  requires  is  not  understood.  I  destroyed 
Golden  Chamjpion  in  a  pet,  and  afterwards  saw  it  so  good  at 
Moat  Bank,  with  Mr.  A.  Bass,  that  X  felt  vexed  at  my  pre* 
cipitancy,  and  if  it  were  not  that  I  think  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
an  improvement  on  it  in  every  respect,  should  be  inclined  to 
try  it  again.  I  thought  so  much  of  the  Duke  at  Mr.  Thomson's 
that  X  bought  fifty  plants  of  it.-^.  B.  Psabbok,  ChilwelL 


TEACHERS  OP  CULTURE— LIEBIG.— No.  1. 

By  Cuthbxbt  W.  Johkson,  F.B.S. 

Whbn,  on  the  evening  of  April  20th,  amid  the  tears  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  with  his  coffin  deeply  covered  with  wreaths  of 
flowers,  the  grave  closed  over  the  Baron  Justus  Von  Liebig, 
the  agriculturist — nay,  all  dasses  of  men,  lost  one  of  their 
ablest  and  most  laborious  friends — a  tme  philosopher^  who 
only  laboured  for  the  elucidation  of  truth.  His  researches  in 
organic  chemistry  will  be  long  recorded  as  indeed  invaluable 
to  the  cultivator.  Let  us  only  remember  one  of  his  great  and 
enduring  services  to  the  farmer — viz,,  the  introduction  of 
superphosphate  of  lime.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  discover 
that  salt.  Phosphate  of  lime,  the  basis  of  bones,  was  dis- 
covered by  Scheele,  a  celebrated  Swedish  chemist,  in  the  year 
1774 ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1795  that  two  eminent 
French  chemists,  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  by  adding  sulphuric 
acid  to  bones,  produoed  the  salt  to  wl»ch  they  gave  the  name 
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of  Bnperphoapliatfl  of  Hme.    It  «u  Iour,  howffrer,  after  th« 
phoiphate  of  lim«  in  bonei  had  been  need  by  the  Lmeolnahire 
tannen  as  a  mannre  for  TontipB,  and  bjthe  Chethirs  graziera 
as  a  dressing  for  their  pastures,  that  anyone  aeoertained  the 
valne  of  the  gnperphospbate.    In  1839,  hoverer,  the  diaeovery 
was  made,  and  the  diesoTerer  vat  Iiiebig.    It  vafi  In  his  valu- 
able work  on  "  Organic  OhemiBtrj,"  trBJisIated  by  Dr.  Lyon 
Ptayfur,  that  at  page  184  he  remarked — "  To  manure  an  aere 
of  land  witli  10  ibe.  of  bone  dost,  ia  enffieient  to  supplj'  tbrM 
crops  of  Wheat,  Clover,  Potatoee,  TumipB,  Ac,  with  phos- 
phates.   Bat  the  form  in  which  they  are  restored  to  the  soil 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  matter  ol  indlfierenoe ;  for  the  more 
finely  the  bones  are  reduced  to  powder,  and  tiie  more  inti- 
mately they  are  mixed  with  the  soil,  the  more  easily  are  tbey 
Msimilated.     The  most  easy  and  practioal  mode  of  effecting 
their  diTision  ia  to  ponr  over  t!ie  bones  in   a  state  of  fine 
powder,  half  of  theit  weight  of  snlphnrio  acid  diluted  with 
thiee  or  four  ports  of  water,  and  after  the;  bave  been  digested 
for  some  time,  to  add  one  hnndred  parts  of  water,  and  sprinkle 
this  miitnre  over  the  field  before  the  plough.    In  a  few  seconds 
the  free  acids  unite  with  the  bases  contained  in  the  earth, 
and  a  neatral  salt  is  formed  in 
a  very  fine   state   of   division. 
Eipcrimenta  institnted  on  a  soil 
formed    from     granwaeke,     for 
the  purpose  of  aseertaining  tbe 
action  of  matmre  thus  prepared, 
have  distinctly  shown  that  nei- 
ther  Com   nor   kitchen -garden 
plants  suffer  injurioQf  etFecta  in 
consequence,  bat  that   on   the 
contrary  they  thrive  with  much 
more  vigour."    Here,  then,  are 
the  first  recorded  trials  of  super- 
phosphate    of    lime    as    a  fer- 
tiliser.    It  is  true  that  after  tbe 
appearance    of    Liebig's    work 
patents   were   taken  out,  and 
manufactories   established,    tor 
the  preparation   of  tbe   super- 
phosphate,  but  from  Liebig  the 
idea  originally  come.     And  he 
moreover  suggested  the  substi- 
tntion  of  muriatic  acid  for  the 
iulphuric  in  its  preparation,  aa- 
sigDing  as   a   reason   that   tbe 
mariatic  acid  formed  with  tbe 
lime  of  the  hones  a  very  de- 
liquescent eott,  known  to  che- 
mists as   the   muriate  of  lime, 
which  by  absorbing  from  the  at- 
mosphere its  looistnre  would  bs 
benefleial  on  dry  soils. 

The  labours  of  Liebig  were 
long  devoted  to  theinvestigation 

of  the  food  of  plants,  and,  what  - 

is  nearly  the  same   thing,  the  ' 

monnres  by  which  their  growth  is  promoted.  It  is  trae  that 
this  involved  him  in  oontroveraieg  with  other  chemists  who 
differed  from  him  in  some  of  his  conclusions ;  bat  these 
ditTereooea  never  induced  Liebig  to  swerve  from  his  course; 
controversy  had  no  charms  for  him.  It  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  his  discovery  of  the  nse  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  that  he  observed  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  vol.  ixv.,  p.  507)  "There  is  something  degrading 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view  at  the  bottom  of  this  contro- 
versy, but  there  is  nothing  humiliating  to  me,  olthovigh  much 
that  in  highly  annoying,  for  I  am  not  so  proad  as  to  think 
myself  humbled  when  I  am  fnlfllling  the  vocation  to  which  I 
have  devoted  my  life— that  is  of  instraaling  othem."  He 
seemed  to  opeak  with  great  foresight,  when  thus  writing  in 
1861,  he  added,  "every  doubt  most  disappear  by  the  crea- 
tion and  progress  in  all  European  countries  of  an  immense 
branch  of  indufltry— the  fabrication  of  artifimal  manures  from 
inoreanio  or  mineral  substaQoes,  which  are  now  eitensiTely 
employed." 

It  WW  not  only  to  tbe  introduction  of  artificial  manures  that 
the  great  German  oheraist  directed  his  attention ,  his  researobes 
eitended  to  "  The  Chemistry  of  Food,''  in  which  in  a  work 
poblishPd  in  1817,  and  translated  by  Dr.  W.  Gregory,  ho  gave 
the  result  of  hN  valuable  researches,  not  only  npnn  the  ohemi- 
cal  composition  of  organic  matters,  but  opon  their  cooking 


and  upon  the  ohemUtrj  of  digwtion.  Han  agun  lai  aniietj 
to  serra  his  fellow  orsatures  Splays  itaalf.  ^  his  prefaat  u 
obterrad :  "Aa  my  experiments  include  the  ehangei  whudi 
fleah  ondergoM  in  its  preparation  for  food,  I  truit  that  not 
only  men  of  soienoe,  bnt  also  the  lovert  of  a  rational  system  of 
diet,  will  flndin  the  following pagea  many  obsarvatioiu  wort^ 
of  their  attention." 

His  researohes  on  the  chemistry  of  food  led  to  his  initistiiig 
the  prepMktioQ  of  the  eaaanoa  of  meat  in  a  manntootary  om 
which  he  presided  till  hia  death.  But  it  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  to  follow  him  through  all  his  laborious  eiperimenta; 
the  reader  will  temember  bis  inqniriea  npon  the  beat  modes  of 
utilising  sewage  for  agrienltonl  pniposes,  and  otbat  gtfri 
questions,  the  mere  enumeration  of  which  would  fill  one  of  on 
columns. 

In  alibis  valuable  investigations  Liebig  had  one  great  object, 
the  guiding  beacon  of  the  true  philosopheT,  the  etneidatioa  d 
^th~and  be  was  ever  ready_  to  award  the  meed  of  pruse  to 
Uiose  who  had  preceded  him  ia  Ms  important  laboon.  In  lu 
preface  to  his  "Organic  Chemistry,"  be  said:  " Since  tht 
time  of  the  immortal  author  of  the  '  Agricultonl  Chemistiy' 
no  chemist  has  ooenpied  himsdl 
In  studying  the  appUcation  d 
chemical  principles  to  the  growth 
of  vegetables  and  to  orginia 
prooessea.  I  have  endsavcand 
to  follow  the  path  marked  cot 
if  Stt  Humphry  Davy,  whi) 
based  his  conoinsions  only  on 
that  which  were  capable  ot  a- 
qniry  and  proof.  This  is  Uu 
path  of  true  philosophiasl  in- 
quiry, which  promises  to  leadoi 
to  truth,  the  proper  object  ol 
onr  research."  And  then  bi 
adds,  when  expreosing  bts  oUi- 
gation  to  Dr.  Lyon  Pliyfaitt 
the  now  member  for  the  Uni- 
vermtiaa  ot  Edinburgh  and  31. 
Andrews :  "  I  cannot  myfrtti 
the  wish  that  he  may  sooqMd 
in  being  as  nteful  by  hii  prc- 
toond  and  well -grounded  loiow- 
ledge  ot  chemistry  as  his  talsut* 
promiae." 

In  eonolnding  thit  bit*t  ac- 
tios, the  reader  will  fsel-'i"! 
na,  that  when  the  citizeni  d 
Unnich,  high  and  low,  rich  utf 
.  poor,  hMded  by  the  raprsMOtt- 
tivo  of  the  King  of  Bavaris,  »t- 
tended  to  his  grave  one  o(  tb* 
greatest  of  chemital  philow- 
phers,  they  were  p»ing  tbo  Iw 
sad  tribute  of  aomiration  to 
him,  who  belonged  not  onl.vlo 
"  """'  Bavaria— not  only  to  OamiMJ', 

bat  to  the  whole  civUised  world.— (Jtfarft  Lane  ezprtu.) 


THE  GEEMINATION  OP  PRIMULA.  JAPONIOA 
SEED. 

Bom  eorrespondents  assert  that  it  will  garminate  the  ism 
time  as  other  Primulas,  bnt  this  is  contrarr  to  my  eipenenw. 

I  gathered  here  some  aeed  perfectly  ripe  In  July,  1872,  "o™ 
it  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  and  placed  it  in  the  li» 
vinery,  thinking  it  woaid  be  np  in  a  month.  However,  I  "" 
disappointed.  I  let  it  remwu  in  the  same  place  until  JsnnsiTi 
1873  ;  I  then  put  it  Into  a  temperature  of  G5*  to  70°. 

About  the  middle  of  March  a  few  seedlings  made  their  tf- 
pearsnoe.  As  they  ware  not  very  crowded  I  let  them  reins""- 
About  a  month  after  tbe  remainder  of  the  seedlings  csms  np  « 
thickly  s>  possible,  so  that  the  seed  took  over  eight  wonlhs  U 
eerminate.  I  would  advise  others  that  have  sown  "  """ 
despair  nnder  a  twelvemonth.— J.  W.  SiDourr,  The  cmn, 
Leamington. 

ODONTOQLOSSnM  VEXILLABIDM. 

Wb  this  week  have  the  pleasore  of  producing  a  florrecl  r»- 

piesenUUon  of  this  superb  now  Orchid  whioh  created  mia  • 

sensation  when  eihibited  by  MeMn.  Teitch,  of  Cbdis^  » 
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the  BoTal  BoUuie  Sods^'a  Bprittg  Show  on  April  23rd,  and 
■tilt  gnaUr  enUnuuim  at  the  Bojal  flortioottoral  Sooiety't 
Bhcnr  last  week.  On  the  fonner  oooosioa  the  plant  hod  bat 
two  flowers,  oa  the  latter  it  had  foar  borne  on  two  ipilcefl,  and 
meaanilDK  3i  Inobei  long  by  3|  in  breadth ;  and  undonbtedl; 
■neh  ikilfal  onltiTaton  ai  Meaan.  Veitt^  will  yet  aitonish  the 
world  bortionltnral,  as  the  plant  grows  stronger,  with  an  as  yet 
ondMamt^  deTelopment  of  ita  beantiee.  The  oolonr  i«  s  beau- 
tiful soft  lilac  roes,  with  the  baie  of  the  lip  while  and  yellow. 
Poor  David  Bowman  who  went  oat  a  tew  yean  ago  a«  a 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGB. 

Thk  following  are  the  snbjecta  selected  for  the  Floeal  Cou- 
mvnn'u  Tsui^'Colliittiohs  in  the  BojalHorticnltiual  Sodety'a 
Oudcn  at  Chiiwieli  daring  the  present  year — tie.,  NoTeltiea 
amongst  bedding  Pelargoniums ;  salmon  and  other  light- 
ooloored    Zonal   Ffllargoniama  to   be   grown  ondei   glau; 


botanioal  eoUectot  to  South  Amarioa,  and,  like  lo  many  othen  I 
who  haye  trodden  the  aame  path,  perished  in  enriching  onr  I 
gardens,  was  the  first  to  diseoTer  it  on  the  Andes  of  New  : 
Orenada.  Babseqaently  Wallis  and  Boezl  sent  home  plants, 
bnt  they  aU  died  either  before  or  shortly  after  arrival,  and  it 
was  left,  we  b^ere,  to  a  Mr.  Chesterton  to  have  the  hononr  of  ' 
iotrodncing  last  year  the  spacimeni  which  are  now  flonrithing 
at  Metsre.  Veitoh'g.  This  Odontoglossom.  even  in  its  present  i 
state,  is  ixiagnlfieent,  and  yet  nearly  all  Orchids  on  their  first 
introdaotion  give  bnt  a  feeble  idea  of  what  they  nltimateiy  I 
beoome.  What,  then,  will  this  be?  What  it  is  already  we  | 
know ;  its  blossoms  are  snipassingly  lovely  in  oolonr  and  enor-  . 
moas  in  iiEe,'whilat  ,the  plant  ii  of  free  growth,  aaoceeding  | 


Fooheiaa,  in  eontinaatioD  at  last  aeawn's  trial ;  bedding 
Pansiea  ;  and  hybrid  flowering  Begonias.  Contribntions  to- 
wards making  np  these  colleotions  shoold  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Barron,  Bnperintendent,  Boyal  Hortienltnral  Society's  Qarden, 
Chiswiok. 

As  an  evidenoe  of  the  great  interest  taken  in  hoiticol' 

tore  by  their  Majesties  the  Einq  ikd  Quseh  of  tbb  Bcloi*ks. 
we  nuty  state  that  linoe  their  artival  in  England  they  have 
twioe  honoured  the  establishments  of  the  Messrs.  Veitcs  uni 
Sons  with  their  presence.  The  first  visit  was  to  the  Chelsea 
Korsery,  where,  having  much  admired  the  varions  attractions 
of  this  eatablisiunsnt,  their  Majesties  eipressed  a  wish  to  see 
the  hardy  tress  and  shrnbiat  thaont-doornurseriea  atCoombe 
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Wood,  Kingston  Hill.  On  both  ocoasions  their  Majesties  were 
pleased  to  convey  to  Mr.  Yeitoh  the  sense  of  their  appreciation 
of  the  high  cnltiyation  displayed  in  their  nnrseries.  We  may 
add  that  their  Majesties  also  yisited  the  Botal  Hobticultubal 
Society's  Bose  Show  last  week,  as  well  as  Mr.  Willum  Paul's 
Exhibition  of  Boses,  <fec. 

Wood  is  seven  to  twenty  times  stronger  lengthwise  than 

transversely. 

On  the  6th  inst.  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agrionltnre 

held  a  sitting  at  the  Salisbnxy  Hotel,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet 
Street ;  Sir  Michael  H.  Beaoh,  M.P.,  presided.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Hodsole,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hicks,  the  meeting  agreed  to 
the  following  resolution : — '*  That  the  present  state  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  chaboeability  of  mabket  gabdens  to  tithe 
is  unsatisfactory  and  requires  amendment,  with  a  view  to  such 
a  settlement  of  the  question  as,  while  just  to  the  tithe-owner, 
shall  not  act  to  the  discouragement  of  the  agriculturist." 

Eveblasting  Flowebs. — The  Immortelle  of  the  East 

(Heliohrysum  orientale),  a  native  of  Asia,  has  been  known  in 
Europe  since  1629,  but  was  only  first  cultivated  in  gardens 
about  1816.  Its  flowers,  the  symbols  of  friendship,  or  tribute 
to  talent  and  genius,  serve  to  make  the  garlands  of  immortelles 
which  ornament  the  tombs  of  the  dead  in  Boman  Catholic 
countries.  It  is  cultivated  in  France,  in  the  communes  of 
Lower  Provence,  where  the  soil  slopes  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  succeeds  very  well  on  the  slopes  of  Bandols  and 
Ciota,  which  are  exposed  to  Uie  south  and  enclosed  by  walls  of 
stone.  It  blossoms  about  the  month  of  June.  It  suffers  from 
heavy  and  continuous  rains  and  strong  dews,  and  only  vege- 
tates well  on  light,  stony,  and  permeable  soils.  It  is  propagated 
by  offsets,  which  are  separated  from  the  old  stocks.  The 
gathering  of  the  flowers  is  made  in  the  first  days  of  June,  be- 
fore the  bursting  of  the  buds.  As  the  flowers  which  are  in- 
sufficiently formed  or  too  full  blown  are  rejected  by  the  trade, 
it  is  important  not  to  cut  either  too  soon  or  too  late.  The 
collection  is  made  by  women,  who  tie  them  in  small  bundles, 
which  are  ordinarily  dried  on  the  walls  of  the  enclosure.  Finally, 
young  girls  are  employed  to  remove  the  down  which  covers  the 
ramifications.  A  kilogramme  (nearly  2|  lbs.)  of  these  plants 
contains  about  four  hundred  stems,  each  containing  aboui 
twenty  flowers.  Each  growing  tufc  of  immortelles  produces 
sixty  or  seventy  stems.  A  hectare  (two  acres  and  a  half)  will 
contain  40,000  tufts,  producing  annually  2,400,000  to  2,800,000 
stems,  yielding  16,000  to  20,000  bundles,  or  5}  to  6}  tons  in 
weight. — {English  Mechanic.) 

Melted  snow  produces  about  one-eighth  of  its  bulk  of 

water. 

At  a  depth  of  45  feet,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  is 

imiform  throughout  the  year. 

-- —  A  GENTLEMAN,  ssys  the  (American)  Western  Ruralistf 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  tbanbplantino  at  night  in- 
stead of  by  day,  made  an  experiment  with  the  following  re- 
sults:—He  transplanted  ten  Cheny  trees  while  in  bloom, 
commencing  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  planting  one 
each  hour  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Those  trans- 
planted during  the  daylight  shed  their  blossoms,  producing 
little  or  no  fruit,  while  those  planted  in  the  dark  maintained 
their  condition  fully.  He  did  the  same  wiUi  ten  dwarf  trees, 
after  the  fruit  was  one-third  grown.  Those  transplanted  dur- 
ing the  day  shed  their  fruit ;  those  transplanted  during  the 
night  perfected  their  crop,  and  showed  no  injury  from  having 
been  removed.  With  each  of  these  trees  he  removed  some 
earth  with  the  roots.  The  incident  is  fully  voudbed  for ;  and 
if  a  few  more  similar  experiments  produce  a  like  result,  it  will 
be  a  strong  argument  to  horticulturists,  (&c.,  to  do  such  work 
at  night. 

Yebtebdat,  12th  inst.,  at  Lowestoft,  the  100th  birth- 
day of  Lady  Suith,  widow  of  Sir  James  Edvrard  Smith,  once 
President  of  the  Linnean  Society,  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner 
to  one  hundred  of  the  oldest  people  of  both  sexes. — (Times.) 


SEEDg  RETAINING  VITALITY. 

In  the  Journal  for  March  6th,  page  210, 1  find  a  list  of  seeds 
famisiied,  stating  the  greatest  age  at  which  they  germinate 
freely.  To  my  own  knowledge  I  can  vouch  for  Parsnips  ger- 
minating freely  the  second  year.  The  Student  seed  gave  an 
abundant  crop.  Peas,  Beans,  and  Kidney  Beans  all  do  well 
the  second  year.  I  keep  all  my  seeds  in  boxes  made  of  tin. 
I  think  the  reason  of  seeds  not  germinating  is  from  the  place 


where  they  are  kept.    A  warm  and  dry  plaoe  is  the  best  for 
their  preservation.— S.  A.  Bbbnan,  Pomerorj, 


THE  BEDDING-OUT  SEASON. 

The  bedding-out  season  is  again  with  us,  and  according  to 
the  manner — efficient  or  otherwise — ^in  which  we  form  oar 
plans  and  mix  the  many  varieties  of  plants  together  so  as  to 
form  a  very  harmony  of  contrasts  in  the  distinctive  colours  of 
the  blooms,  and  the  disposition  of  the  many  kinds  of  cms- 
mentiJ-foliaged  plants,  the  future  success  or  otherwise  of  the 
whole  summer's  display  depends. 

Nor  should  any  be  too  hasty  in  their  efforts  to  bed-out  at  as 
early  a  period  as  possible,  there  being  no  assured  certainty  that 
immunity  from  frosts  that  may  injure  will  be  ours  until  after 
the  20th  inst.  Indeed,  apart  from  the  destruction  of  the 
plants,  the  thermometer  may  fall  so  low  as  to  materially  in- 
jure, as  will  be  evidenced  by  the  subsequent  very  slow  progress 
of  the  plants.  I  say,  therefore,  do  not  begin  planting-oat  in 
exposed  situations  before  the  above  date.  Even  then  commenoe 
with  hardy  subjects  alone,  such  as  Calceolarias,  Ageratams, 
AlyBSums,&c.,  leaving  always  such  subjects  as  Ooleus,  Tricolor 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  the  like  until  last,  or  about  a  week 
later,  which  will  land  you  very  nearly  in  assured  safety— m., 
June  1st. 

I  have  drawn  attention  to  this  subject  thus  prominently, 
owing  to  the  knowledge  I  have  that  it  is  almost  invariably  the 
wish  of  growers  to  be  as  early  as  possible,  and  that  the  veir 
anxiety  so  displayed  put  into  practice,  as  it  frequently  is,  pre- 
vious to  a  cold  period,  really  throws  them  weeks  behind  what 
they  would  have  been  had  they  been  less  hasty. 

Those  who  afford  themselves  the  treat  of  having  their  beds 
filled  with  early  spring  flowers  will  have  less  excuse  to  "  bed- 
out  "  early  this  season,  owing  to  its  lateness,  as  even  at  this 
period  beds  of  Forget-me-not,  Silenes,  Wallflowers,  Pansies,(fte., 
are  masses  of  lovely  bloom,  and  cannot  be  uprooted  just  yei 
Do  not,  however,  in  the  meantime  permit  the  summer  ooen- 
pants  to  suffer  in  their  pots.  Keep  them  well  watered,  and 
give  an  occasional  soaking  with  manure  water  besides,  to  sup- 
port them  against  being  permanently  checked,  which  greatly 
destroys  the  early  bloom  prospects  where  permitted. 

As  regards  the  annual  preparation  of  the  beds,  for  these 
their  summer  occupants  to  make  a  really  efficient  display 
scarcely  any  two  beds  should  be  prepared  alike,  excepting  in 
so  far  as  plants  of  given  or  kindred  sorts  are  concerned.  For 
instance,  Calceolarias,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  th<>y 
suddenly  die  off  during  summer,  should  have  their  beds  pre- 
pared by  digging  and  manuring  to  a  depth,  where  possible,  of 
8  feet,  more  or  less.  Strong-growing  kinds,  such  as  Agera- 
tnms,  Petunias,  and  the  stronger  types  of  Zonal  and  other 
Pelargoniums,  though  they  need  not  have  this  deep  soil-pre- 
paration, should  not,  besides,  have  manure  too  abundantly 
worked-in  on  digging  them,  and  then  only  the  milder  kinds, 
such  as  leaf  mould,  &o.,  should  be  used. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  more  immediate  ar- 
rangement of  colours.  The  remarks  I  make  must,  I  scaroely 
need  add,  be  qualified  with  the  statement  that,  as  individoal 
tastes  vary  greatly,  I  but  give  the  results  of  my  own  previoas 
opportunities  of  judging  of  the  best  effects  to  be  produced,  and 
state  what  some  of  the  happier  contrasts  are  formed  of.  Thongfa 
I  am  a  great  advocate  for  quiet  or  neutral  colours,  I  neverthe- 
less refer  first  to  **  telling  "  contrasts  afforded  by  a  few  of  the 
more  showy  or  warmer  colours.  Scarlet  Geraniums,  or  Pelar- 
goniums, whether  Zonal  or  otherwise,  though  th^  ahonld 
never  be  allowed  to  predominate  in  any  garden  or  tastefoUy 
arranged  parterre,  hold  first  rank.  With  Uiese  must  be  associ- 
ated the  warmer  tints  of  yellow,  Coleus  Verschaffelti,  Lobe- 
lias, variegated  and  Tricolor  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Iresine  Lin- 
deni,  Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber.  Golden  Feather  Py- 
rethrum,  and  intermediate  tints  of  Pelargoniums,  varying  a> 
they  do  to  a  very  great  degree  at  this  period.  lanthe,  Walthaai 
Seedling,  Lord  Palmerston,  Indian  Yellow,  Orange  Koaegay, 
Duchess,  Lady  Eirkland,  Blue  Bell,  and  Hogarth  are  good 
kinds.  Each  and  all  sudi  bedding  plants  as  enumerated  maf 
be  planted  in  properly  balanced  contrasts  to  form  either  showy 
beds  or  ribbon  borders,  &c. 

Turn  we  now  to  a  few  quiet  pleasing  contrasts,  amongst 
more  neutral  tints,  consisting  of  such  as  Gerastinm,  Lob6lia» 
blue  and  white,  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather,  variegated  Pelar- 
goniums, and  such  as  have  white  flowers  (especially  Palaigo- 
niams  of  the  pink  or  Christine  sections),  amongst  which  BeatMi  fl 
Silver  Nosegay  is  especially  good,  all  being  extremely  effeotiTe 
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and  pleating.  Indeed,  can  more  pleasing  contrasts  be  found 
than  is  seen  in  white,  Christine  or  pink,  yellow  (as  in  Pjre- 
ihnim),  and  the  purple  of  Parple  King  Verbena  ?  Always  aUow 
the  pink  or  oerise  of  the  Christine  tint  and  a  good  white  to 
slightly  predominate  over  their  before-named  associations. 
Thns,  whether  as  exhibited  in  beds  or  ribbons,  the  most  fas- 
tidious will  approre. 

Finally,  with  the  aid  of  Amaranthns  salicifolins,  Zea  varie- 
gata  (Variegated  Maize),  Cannas  (Indian  Shot),  in  yariety, 
and  the  many  kinds  of  ornamental-foliaged  plants — which 
should  be  planted  in  more  central  positions  or  with  well-selected 
tsurroundings,  so  as  to  afford  a  contrast  of  most  pleasing  green 
in  multiplicity  of  graceful  forms  with  the  more  gaudy  flowers 
around — a  tone  and  a  contour  will  be  attained  in  close  copy 
of  Nature's  inimitable  displays,  but  with  the  handiwork  of  the 
able  culturist  stamped  in  indelible  features  thereon. — ^William 
Eablby,  Valentines,  Essex. 


WHITE  CLIPPER  PELARGONIUM. 

PBauiT  me  to  correct  a  little  clerical  error  that  occurs  in 
your  Journal  of  to-day  (May  Sth),  relative  to  an  award  of  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  the 
Pelargonium  White  Clipper. 

It  is  therein  stated— first,  *'  that  White  Clipper  came  from 
Mr.  Must,"  and  subsequently  "that  it  was  exhibi^d  by 
Dr.  Denny,  for  Mr.  Must."  Neither  of  these  statements  is  quite 
correct.  On  the  occasion  to  which  the  notice  idludes  I  entered 
for  the  Floral  Committee's  opinion  two  Pelargoniums  of  very 
considerable  merit^yiz., Mrs.  George  Smith  and  White  Clipper ; 
the  former  had  many  months  preyiously  been  kindly  presented 
to  me  by  the  raiser,  the  latter  I  purchased  in  the  ordinary  wav 
of  business  of  Mr.  Mast,  in  the  first  week  of  March.  The  mis'- 
coneeptions  to  which  I  allude  doubtless  arose  from  the  fact  of 
the  award  given  to  White  Clipper,  being  (at  my  request)  placed 
in  the  name  of  the  raiser,  while  the  exhibit  stood  in  mine.  I 
adopted  this  unusual  course  of  procedure  from  a  desire  that 
credit  should  be  given  to  whom  credit  was  due,  considering  it 
to  be  incompatible  with  that  generosity  of  spirit  which  I  trust 
invariably  accompanies  the  love  for  horticulture,  to  permit 
one's  name  to  usurp  the  place  that  by  right  belongs  to  another. 
—John  Dinky,  Stoke  Netoington, 


AMARANTHTJS  SALICIFOLIUS. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  PLANT. 

Dbspitx  the  adverse  circumstances  which  may  have  produced 
its  failure  in  some  localities,  the  general  testimony  seems  to 
be  in  its  favour,  and  the  Amaranthns  salioifolius  is  a  success. 
It  appears  to  have  met  with  more  success  in  northern  latitudes 
than  in  southern  ones.  We  notice  that  the  most  enthusiastic 
commendations  come  from  gardens  located  along  the  Hudson 
river,  or  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts — uniformly  wherever 
the  soil  has  been  sandy.  On  the  grounds  of  Hon.  Horace 
Fairbanks,  near  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  there  was  laised  last  year 
by  Alfred  Parker,  his  gardener,  a  plant  which  was  7^  feet  in 
height,  and  10  feet  around  the  branches,  with  a  stem  6  inches 
in  circumference.  ^So  says  the  Vermont  Farmer,)  The  seeds 
were  sown  in  a  pot  m  the  greenhouse  in  March,  came  up  well, 
and  grew  slowly  for  awhile.  Mr.  Parker  then  potted  them 
separately,  and  they  soon  began  to  grow  with  surprising  ra- 
pidity. Some  of  them  were  kept  under  glass  all  summer, 
others  upon  the  verandah,  and  others  still  in  the  open  ground, 
and  they  have  done  equally  well  in  every  place.  No  one  can 
see  these  fine  plants  without  being  struck  with  their  graceful 
habit  of  growth,  their  long,  pendulous,  and  beautifully  waved 
and  crinkled  foUage,  as  well  as  the  striking  and  finely-varie- 
gated colours  of  the  whole  plant.  The  stems  are  a  dark  red 
with  a  fine  polish,  the  leaves  at  the  tips  of  the  main  stem 
and  branches  form  plxmies  of  mixed  crimson,  vellow,  and 
green,  very  clear  and  vivid  in  colouring  always,  but  varying 
in  shade  and  tint  with  the  degree  of  exposure  to  direct  sun- 
light. The  older  leaves  are  mottled  red  and  green,  growing 
darker  and  somewhat  duller  with  age,  but  never  shabby  or  un- 
pleasing  in  hue.  So  far  is  this  plant  from  requiring  a  cool 
atmosphere  and  shelter  from  the  sun,  that  Mr.  Parker's  plants 
did  not  begin  to  grow  rapidly  until  warm  weather  began,  and 
those  that  have  had  the  most  sun  have  grown  the  best  and 
exhibited  their  desirable  characteristics  the  most  satisfactorily. 
Altogether  we  pronounce  the  "  Fountain  Plant "  a  decided 
BncoesB,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  ornamental 


plants  for  either  in-door  or  out-door  decoration. — (The  Horti' 
culturist.) 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GiJLDSN. 

Wbxn  Peas  and  such-like  crops  have  been  sown  between 
ridges,  let  them  now  be  levelled  down ;  it  will  give  a  neat  and 
fresn  appearance.     Thin-out  seedling  crops  wnere  the  plants 
are  small,  and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  stand  in  amongst 
them,  let  the  soil  be  afterwards  loosened-up  where  it  is  trodden 
down.    Thin  the  plants  of  Beet  to  a  foot  apart  while  they  are 
small,  fiU-up  the  vacancies  with  those  plants  that  are  drawn 
out,  they  wul  produce  plants  eauallj  good  with  the  others.    H 
the  first  crop  has  altogether  failed,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow 
another.    Make  another  sowing  of  both  early  and  late  sorts  of 
Broccolif  the  former  to  come  m  in  October,  the  latter  late  in 
the  spring.    Earth-up  those  Cabbages  that  were  planted  early 
in  the  spring ;  tie-up  the  leaves  of  a  few  of  the  lorwardest  of 
the  autumn-planted  in  order  to  form  hearts  for  early  use. 
Plant  Capsicums  out  on  a  warm  rich  border,  water  them  during 
dry  weauier  throughout  the  season.    Chervil  and  American 
Cress,  make  another  sowing  of  each.  Continue  to  prick  out  seed- 
ling plants  of  Celery,     In  planting-out  a  second  time  before 
finally  transplanting  into  trenches  make  a  bed  of  equal  parts 
of  rotten  dang  ana  loam,  about  4  inches  thick,  on  a  piece  of 
hard  ground,  so  that  at  the  time  of  planting  the  whole  of  the 
earth  may  adhere  to  the  roots  after  the  s^ade  is  passed  between 
each  of  the  plants.    Particular  attention  is  required  to  keep  the 
CuQumher  plants  in  a  bearing  state.    Stopping  the  shoots  is  the 
most  important  part  to  be  attended  to ;  tne  plants  should  be 
looked  over  every  fine  morning  about  an  hour  after  the  frames 
have  been  uncovered  and  the  plants  have  had  a  little  air.    Sow 
a  little  Endive  seed  for  an  early  crop.    PUnt  out  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans  that  were  sown  in  pots  or  boxes,  in  rows  2^  feet  apart  on 
a  warm  border.    Another  sowing  should  also  be  made.    Make  a 
sowing  of  Leeks  to  plant  out  for  winter  use.    Plant  out  a  few 
Lettuces  about  once  a-week,  thin  the  plants  in  their  early  seed- 
bed to  a  foot  apart,  and  if  any  were  sown  on  the  Asparagus  beds 
they  will  require  the  same  attention.    Woodlice  are  generally 
ezceedinglv  troublesome  about  the  Mushroom  beds   at  this 
season.    The  best  traps  to  catch  them  are  boiled  Potatoes  put 
into  a  flower-pot  and  covered  with  a  small  piece  of  moss,  the 
pot  then  to  be  placed  on  its  side,  and  by  examining  it  every 
morning  and  destroying  all  the  live  stock  b;^  emptying  them  into 
some  hot  water,  they  may  in  a  short  ume  oe  considerably 
lessened  in  numbers.    The  weather  is  now  favourable  for  plant- 
ing-out some  of  the  autumn-sown  Onions,  avoid  covering  any 
portion  of  the  bulbs.    Earth-up  the  early  crops  of  Potatoes,  and 
those  which  have  just  made  their  appearance  above  ground  will 
be  greatiy  benefited  by  a  hoeing  between  the  rows. 

FBUIT  GASBEN. 

Proceed  with  disbudding  and  removing  young  shoots  from 
Peaches  and  Apricots.  Where  the  fruit  of  the  former  is  too 
thick  a  number  may  be  cut  off,  those  of  the  latter  will  be  useful 
for  tarts.  In  disbudding  use  a  small  sharp  knife,  as  pinching 
the  shoots  off  is  apt  to  cause  the  wound  to  gum  and  canker. 
Where  wood  is  wanted  pinch  off  the  tops  of  strong  shoots,  as 
several  good  bearing  shoots  may  be  thus  obtained.  Where  a 
shoot  will  be  too  strong  and  only  one  is  wanted,  cut  back  so 
as  to  secure  a  good  lateral.  If  strong  shoots  appear  where 
they  are  not  wanted,  or  the  tree  is  over-luxuriant,  allow  a  num- 
ber of  them  to  run  tneir  full  length,  taking  off  the  leaves  from 
the  under  parts  of  the  shoots  as  they  advance.  They  will  thus 
form  channels  for  the  extra  sap,  and  wiU  not  shade  unnecessarily 
the  wood  you  intend  for  bearing.  In  removing  shoots  at  this 
season,  thin  them  gradually  so  as  ultimately  leave  no  more  than 
can  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  Many  will  now  be  busy 
with  their  snuff  and  nux- vomica  dusters,  for  banishing  if  not 
exterminating  the  green  fiy. 

FLOWEB  OABDEN. 

See  that  all  Rose  trees  have  due  attention  to  disbudding, 
stopping,  &c.  Watch  the  buds  inserted  last  August,  rub  off  those 
on  tne  stock  in  a  progressive  way.  and  let  all  Roses,  whether 
standards  or  dwarfs,  intended  for  forcing  next  winter  be  well 
top-dressed  with  good  rotten  manure,  fairly  covering  the  pots. 
As  Crocuses  and  other  bulbs  will  now  be  nearly  over,  patches  of 
biennials  which  have  stood  the  winter  may  be  nlaced  close 
beside  them ;  when  the  annuals  are  decayed,  the  bmbs,  if  neces- 
sary, may  be  removed  at  the  same  time.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  in  this  department  at  this  period  is  the  pre- 
paration of  half-hardy  stock  for  masses.  No  pains  must  be 
spared  to  have  this  in  good  condition  for  plantinj^  out.  Rustic 
baskets  and  vases  may  now  be  filled  with  soil,  which  should  be 
of  a  rather  retentive  nature  and  the  plants  turned  out,  placing  a 
few  branches  round  them.  Flowers  of  a  drooning  habit  are  tne 
best  suited  for  baskets,  as  Fuchsias  and  the  like,  and  Calceo- 
laria viscocissima  with  Anagallis  cierulea  grandiflox;a  depending 
round  the  sides  of  the  basket  will  not  be  unsightly  objects. 
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OBSBlTHOnSE  AND  COHSEBYATOBT. 

Tha  oinal  routine  of  watering  and  keeping  the  plants  clean 
and  properly  trained  is  all  that  is  necessary  here  for  some  time. 
Some  iew  plants  may  want  shifting  now  and  then,  and  all  the 
yoang  stocK  most  be  shifted  by  degrees  as  they  advance,  but  no 

5 articular  time  can  be  pointed  out  for  this  work ;  the  whole 
epends  on  the  state  of  the  plants  and  the  means  of  the  culti- 
vator. Keep  down  the  temperature  in  the  conservatory  by 
all  possible  means,  in  order  to  prolong  flowering ;  and  as  the 
svrmge  would  soon  injure  the  appearance  of  plants  in  flower, 
the  rose  watering-pot  must  take  the  place  of  it.  Flood  all  spare 
parts  of  the  house  morning  and  evening.  Continue  to  encourage 
^the  greenhouse  plants  to  make  rapid  growth  aU  this  month,  and 
i*keep  the  atmosphere  always  moist  at  night  during  this  stage. 
.As  fsw  plants  are  allowed  to  flower  in  this  house  where  there  is 
>a  conservatory,  the  s^n^inge  may  be  used  freely  in  the  afternoon 
((ft  fine  4ays.  Traimn^  and  reflating  the  growth  of  all  pot 
Q^lants,  AS  .well  as  watermg  and  killing  insects,  must  be  attended 
tto  whCi^rtAK.  plants  are  growing. 

STOVZ. 

The  climbing  plants  in  this  department  usually  grow  with 
fsuch  vigour,  tnat  without  constant  attention  to  stopping  and 
tying-in  thev  smother  other  plants  and  become  quite  unmanage- 
able ;  this  snould  therefore  be  timely  attended  to.  As  plants 
are  removed  from  the  greenhouse,  some  of  the  more  hardy 
•stove  plants  may  take  their  places.  Have 'an  eye  to  the  propa- 
:gation  of  stock  for  succession  or  winter-flowering  in  due  time. 
Take  care  to  secure  cuttings  of  such  plants  as  Brugmansias, 
'Glerodendrons,  Erythinas,  Foinsettias,  Eranthemums,  and  of 
ithose  useful  winter-flowering  plants.  Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora 
«nd  Gesnera  bulbosa.  As  regards  Orchids,  those  who  have  only 
one  house  to  grow  their  whole  stock  in  must  make  a  compromise 
in  point  of  temperature  between  those  which  are  natives  of  hot 
moist  countries  and  those  which  come  from  cooler  regions.  To 
accomplish  this  a  free  circulation  of  air  should  be  kept  up  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  and  even  a  little  at  night,  if  possible, 
accompanied  with  a  great  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture ;  and 
to  accommodate  with  as  little  sacriflce  as  possible  such  Aerides, 
Saooolabiums,  Dendiobiums,  &c.,  a  considerable  amount  of  heat 
ehould  be  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon. 

FOBCDfO  PIT. 

Most  of  the  spring-forcing  plants  are  now  done  with  in  this 
pit.  Roses  will  now  bloom  in  any  close  house,  pit,  &c.  There 
are  many  plants,  however,  that  may  be  more  or  less  forced  for 
the  conservatory  all  the  summer  through,  especially  those  called 
intermediate  or  half-stove  plants.    Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  Bho- 

•  dodendrons  that  have  been  early  forced  may  be  grafted  as  soon 
.  as  the  young  wood  begins  to  grow  hard.    Of  all  modes  of  pro- 
pagating rare  plants,  grafting  is  the  easiest,  and  requires  Uast 

•  time  and  trouble.  AlIBoses  intended  to  be  forced  before  Christ- 
;mas  should  be  worked  on  the  Boursault  or  some  variety  of 
.Koisette,  but  Bourbon.  Tea,  and  China  Boses  are  better  forced 

•  on  their  own  roots.  This  is  about  the  right  time  to  get  them 
Urom  nurseries.  The  great  growers  can  always  tell  the  best 
teorts  for  particular  purposes. 

PITS  AND  FJIAMX8. 

Those  containing  cuttinflB  recently  potted-ofl  should  be  kept 
01006  until  they  have  made  fresh  roots ;  they  must  be  shaded 
during  the  dav.  Tender  annuals  require  much  attention  to  grow 
them  well :  tney  require  some  bottom  heat,  but  must  at  the 
same  time  nave  a  liberal  supply  of  air  to  keep  them  from  draw- 
ing; they  should  also  be  placed  near  the  glass.  These  struc- 
tures in  some  places  will  almost  be  done  with  for  this  spring's 
planting,  but  they  must  not  be  idle,  as  it  is  time  to  commence 
propagating  for  next  year.  Cuttings  of  dwarf  Phloxes,  Alyssum 
■axatile,  Arabis,  &o.,  must  now  be  got  in,  and  those  who  are  very 
enthusiastic  in  flower  gardening  may  try  their  hands  at  pre- 
paring such  as  Leschenaultia  formosa,  biloba  nana,  and  Baxteri, 
Cytisus  racemosus,  oanariensis,  <S:c.,  for  bedding-out  next  season. 
They  will  root  freely  now,  and  will  make  strong  plants  by  the 
autumn.  I  yet  hope  to  see  masses  of  our  finest  Chinese  Azaleas, 
such  as  Lateritia,  Variegata,  and  Gledstanesi  turned  out  for  the 
spring  decoration  of  the  flower  garden.— W.  Keake. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

T)ORnio  Wednesdav  the  7th  inst.  0.68  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell, 
'  and  we  had  a  smart  shower  on  Thursday;  the  ground,  which  had 
been  hoed  over  twice  or  thrice,  was  ready  to  receive  it.  It  has 
•done  much  good  to  the  kitohen  garden  crops,  and  we  have  taken 
ihe  opportunity  to  begin  amongst  the  bedding  plants.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Blue  Lobelias,  Centaureas,  &c.,  have 
'been  so  thoroughly  exposed  that  a  degree  or  two  of  frost  cannot 
injure  them. 

KITCHEN  GABDBN. 

The  ground  being  wet  we  took  the  opportunity  to  weed  the 

walks  and  trim  the  Box  edgings.    The  walks  are  never  hoed :  we 

hope  never  to  see  them  so  full  of  weeds  that  this  operation  will 

'  J|)ecome  necessary.    It  is  astonishing  how  much  can  be  done  by 


hand-picking ;  when  the  walks  are  wet  one  man  can  do  as  mnch 
as  two  are  able  to  do  when  the  ground  is  dry,  and  makes  abetter 
job,  the  weeds  being  more  easily  observed.  Before  oommencing 
to  cut  the  Box  edgings,  the  gravel  should  be  drawn  off  irilh  a 
hoe  or  spade  for  the  space  of  I  foot  from  the  edging,  and  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two  from  the  other  nde.  The  di^ 
pings  can  be  readily  swept  up  when  the  soil  and  gravel  an  x»- 
placed,  and  the  workman  leaves  no  trace  except  in  the  neat  and 
trim  appearance  of  the  edging.  We  planted  out  the  spring- 
sown  Cauliflowers ;  drills  are  drawn  as  for  rows  of  Peas,  2  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  put  out  2  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Being 
partially  below  the  surface  level  the  plants  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent protected  from  east  winds.  We  prioked-out  some  man 
Celery  plants.  The  first  lot  did  not  sneoeed  well,  owing  to  tke 
drying  winds  many  of  the  plants  died.    When  young  Geleiy 

Slants  are  prioked-out  in  the  open  air,  a  little  shade  is  necemiy 
nring  bright  sunshine. 

PBUIT  AND  FOBCINO  H0USB8. 

Pine  Apjfles. — ^We  have  been  repotting  these',  and  renewing 
the  beds  with  fresh  tan.  The  suckers  were  potted  last  aatqnm 
in  6  and  7-inch  pots,  they  have  now  been  potted  into  10  and 
11-inch  pots.  They  will  fill  these  well  with  roots  by  midBom* 
mer  or  later,  when  the  plants  will  be  rested  preparatoiy  to  ■tart' 
ing  them  into  growth  for  winter  fruiting.  The  sorts  are  Smooth- 
leaved  Cayenne  and  Charlotte  Bothschild ;  10  and  U-inch  pota 
mav  seem  small  for  such  robust-growing  varieties,  but  tacti- 
cally they  are  sufficiently  large.  It  was,  we  think,  Mr.  David 
Thomson  who  first  called  attention  in  the  pa^  of  this  Jonznil 
to  the  over-i)otting  of  Pines,  and  exemplified  in  his  own  practice 
the  superiority  of  small  over  large  pots.  As  a  rule  our  beds  are 
always  renewed  when  the  plants  are  potted,  and  then  if  the 
bottom  heat  do  rise  over  KXr  the  roots  will  not  be  injured,  bat 
will  rather  start  into  active  growth.  The  tan  beds  are  only 
20  inches  deep,  and  are  furnished  with  hot-water  pipes  for 
bottom  heat.  We  can  always  command  85^  from  tae  pipes 
alone. 

Vities  in  all  the  late  houses  have  had  the  lateral  shoots  trained 
into  their  places,  and  have  been  stopped  two  leaves  beyond  the 
bunch.  All  secondary  shoots  will  be  stopped  at  the  first  leaf  tf 
soon  as  they  are  formed;  it  is  bad  practice  to  let  the  shoots  grov 
out  of  all  bounds,  and  then  cut  them  out  in  armfuUs. 

Melons  have  not  done  so  well  as  usual  in  the  earliest  hoose; 
first  one  plant  and  then  another  has  died  off.  We  have  been 
puzzling  ourselves  to  find  a  reason  for  this,  as  no  sign  of  canker 
could  be  observed  on  any  part  of  the  plants.  The  first  one  vii 
taken  up,  and  the  roots  were  white  and  sound,  but  on  catting 
through  the  main  stem  a  foot  above  the  ground  it  was  slightiy 
decayed  at  the  core.  The  first  sign  of  anything  being  wron£  if 
that  the  plants  flag  in  the  sun  (we  do  not,  as  a  rale,  shade  either 
Melons  or  Cucumbers),  and  growth  ceases.  It  was  ultimately 
ascertained  that  the  men,  though  told  to  do  so,  did  not  emp^ 
the  water  out  of  a  copper  used  for  heating  water  in  the  printer; 
and  the  water  had  been  used  for  the  Melons  i^ter  remaininxfo' 
weeks  in  the  copper,  and  must  have  been  poisoned  with  snlpwe 
of  copper. 

Cttcumbers  require  looking  over  once  every  week  to  thin-ost 
and  regulate  the  shoots.  The  old  wood  is  cut-out  and  new  wood 
laid-in  where  practicable.  Treated  in  this  way,  and  the  shoots 
trained  to  a  trellis,  the  same  plants  will  bear  fruit  and  remain 
in  perfect  health  for  twelve  months. 

Orchard  Hotise. — The  pot  trees  are  growing  vigorously ;»« 
young  wood  is  being  pinched-back,  and  the  fruit  Uiiimed.  w^ 
always  thin  well  at  this  time,  and  never  find  the  fruit  drop- 
off during  the  process  of  stoning.  Some  of  the  Pear  trees  bare 
been  turned  out  of  doors.  All  those  that  have  little  fruit  npoii 
them  are  turned  out  first,  and  as  the  season  advances  Peaches. 
Nectarines,  and  Plums  are  also'put  out  of  doors.  It  i'^TBjJ 
unwise  to  crowd  the  house  with  plants.  If  sun  and  air  cannot 
act  upon  the  fruit  it  will  not  be  of  good  quality.  Strawberries 
in  the  same  house  are  now  in  full  flower ;  the  trusses  have  been 
thinned  whore  forward  enough.  Not  a  dozen  blind  plants  wers 
turned  out  from  three  hundred  pots,  except  in  the  case  of  oBe 
sort  (and  it  was  the  same  last  year),  Lucas,  (^  which  25  peroeDt- 
failed,  but  we  only  had  fifty  plants  of  it  altogether.  It  tf  ^ 
grand  fruit,  but  it  will  not  do  to  force,  and  is  rather  shy  oat  tf 
doors.  The  orchard  house  is  syringed  twice  a-day,  but  toe 
Strawberry  plants  are  not  deluged  when  in  flower,  thooga  • 
slight  dewing  overhead  helps  tiie  setting  of  the  fruit. 

CONSBBVATOBY  AND  PLANT  STOVX.  , 

Deutzias.  Camellias,  and  Cinerarias  are  now  past,  but  tntf" 
will  be  no  lack  of  flowers  to  supply  their  places.  We  have  fieca 
training  and  placing  sticks  to  the  herbaceous  Cal^^^^^'^Yi 
was  quite  time,  as  the  flower  trusses  were  bending  the  BtaujJ 
and  they  will,  if  not  tied  up,  break  over  at  the  neck.  Tney  n* 
been  thoroughly  fumigated,  so  that  there  is  little p»^,°: 


green  fly  appearing  before  they  finish  flowering.  ^^^  ^ 
stage  Pelargoniums  will  require  to  "have  sticks  pbcw  t^^ 
flowers,  but  this  will  only  be  necessary  for  those  of  Vj^ 
straggling  habit ;  compact-growing  sorts  are  left  to  *"^°**^^ 
The  Fancy  sorts  require  no  sticks.    None  of  the  Ameas  fl» 
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been  forced  this  year,  Mve  a  few  of  the  white  ones — ^the  old 
white  and  Fielderi ;  thej  are  very  late  this  year,  bat  as  most 
of  them  are  required  aboat  the  middle  of  Jane  they  will  be 
early  enough  for  as. 

So$e9  are  very  fine,  and  those  that  were  praned  early  are  now 
in  flower  without  any  forcing.  The  later  sorts  are  much  in- 
feated  with  the  bad  worm ;  they  have  to  be  looked  over  daily. 
Amateurs  ought  to  know  that  a  succession  of  bloom  can  be  ob- 
tained by  pruning  at  intervals  of  Uiree  or  four  weeks.  Oar 
earliest-pnmed,  in  November,  are  now  in  flower,  the  latest- 
pruned,  m  the  last  week  of  February,  will  come  in  before  those 
out  of  doors.    None  of  them  have  been  forced. 

In  the  plant  stove  we  have  been  training  and  thinning  out  the 
■hoots  of  climbers,  destroying  mealy  bug,  and  repotting  Cala- 
dioms  and  all  other  hardwooded  and  sof twooded  plants  requiring 
it.  The  Stephanotis,  Izoras,  Gardezuas,  Orchids,  &o,,  supply  us 
with  plenty  of  fine*  flowers. 

rLOWXB  GABDBN. 

We  commenoed  bedding-out  last  Friday,  and  before  this  shall 
have  appeared  more  than  half  of  our  plants  will  be  out;  the 
plants  are  goin^  out  well.  The  beds  had  been  dug  up  roushly, 
and  since  the  ram  the  lamps  fall  to  pieces  with  a  touch  of  the 
rake.  The  rain  caused  us  to  begin,  as  we  like  the  ground  to  be 
in  a  moist  state.  All  the  plants  are  well  watered  hefore  being 
put  out.  It  is  very  bad  practice  to  water  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  planted.  We  plant  deeply,  and  press  the  soil  firmly  round 
ihe  roots,  placing  some  soil  more  loosely  round  the  neck  of  the 
plant.  In  many  places  the  **  bedding-out "  is  done  in  a  hurried 
and  careless  manner,  the  workmen  not  caring  whether  the 
plant  is  put  in  deep  or  shallow;  they  fill  the  soil  over  the  roots, 
and  with  both  hands  press  firmly  round  the  neck  of  the  plant, 
as  if  they  meant  to  strangle  it.  Which  thev  are  very  frequently 
■uccessfal  in  doing.  It  is  of  little  use  to  hurry  over  the  work, 
even  if  the  work  is  behind,  "  as  the  more  haste  the  less  speed." 
We  are  planting  out  a  lar^  proportion  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
Wellington  and  lanthe  tms  year.  When  these  shall  have  be- 
come better  known  some  of  the  older  sorts  will  give  place  to 
them.  They  are  both  verjr  distinct  and  excellent  sorts.  Yeso- 
vius  has  also  taken  a  prominent  position ;  the  habit  is  good,  and 
the  trusses  stand  up  well  above  the  foliage.  Jean  Sisley  is  a 
glowing  distinct  scarlet,  but  the  trusses  do  not  stand  up  well, 
and  the  habit  is  not  first-rate. — J.  Douglas. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  BEGEIYED. 

Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.B.,  and 
Edinburgh. — Eetail  List  of  New  Felargoniums,  Phloxes,  CaUt- 
diumSf  dc, 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Wellington  Road,  St.  John's  Wood, 
London,  N.W. — Catalogtie  of  Stove  and  Conservatory  Plants, 
Orchids,  Ferns,  and  Bedding  Plants. 

W.  Ball,  King's  Boad,  Chelsea.— JS^^atV  List  of  New,  Beauti- 
ful, and  Bare  Plants, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«*  We  reqaest  that  no  one  wiU  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
t  oorrespondents  of  the  *'  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman.''  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  troublo  and  expense.  All 
oommunieations  shoulil  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  HortieuUvre,  dte..  Ill,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  B,C, 
N.B. — Many  questions  most  remain  nnansweied  until  next 
week. 

Books  (A.  C.  (7.).— Thompson's  **Ghtfdmier's  Assistant"  woold  snit  jon. 
{J,  Carr).— We  know  of  no  English  work  deroted  to  the  eoltore  of  Saeoa- 
lents.    **  The  Cottage  Gardeners'^DiotiMaAry  "  includes  them. 

Baoccoi.1. — We  have  reoeired  from  Messrs.  Watts  ft  Son  speolmens  of  their 
"  Northampton  Hero."  The  heads  when  readj  for  boiling  weighed  betweMi 
4  and  2  lbs.  Thaj  are  handsome  in  form,  delicate  in  flavour,  and  the  leares 
torn  orer  the  flower  snfBoientlj  to  be  protecting. 

AflPABAOTTS  (H.  C). — ^We  nerer  yet  met  with  anj  Tariety  that  we  could  not 
equal,  by  rich  oultiyation  and  not  exoessire  cutting,  with  the  common  Puxple- 
topped.  The  most  gigantic  Asparagus  if  Ul-onltivated  dwindles  down  to  one 
of  the  common  yarieties. 

Pkach  Leaves  DaoppiMa  Opt  (J.  H.). — The  treatment  of  vonr  trees  is 
right,  and  the  lesT^s  would  not  dropoff  if  the  roots  were  in  good  health.  Has 
the  tree  suffered  from  want  of  water  at  the  roots  ?  Th»t  would  be  the  most 
likely  cause  as  far  as  we  can  Judge  from  your  communication.  It  is  not  con- 
stitutional in  any  Peach  tree  to  drop  ite  leaves. 

Tbsatkbiit  of  Yxxbs  bbpobb  PI.AMTDIO  (Block  flas»6ur(rM*-~Tnin  the 
Vines  out  of  the  pots  as  you  propose,  and  disentangle  the  roots,  laying  them 
<mt  straight  in  shallow  boxes.  We  advise  yon  to  pull  the  sides  away  from  the 
boxes  when  planting  them,  to  avoid  disturbing  the  roots.  They  will  succeed 
In  any  house ;  until  your  vineries  are  ready  do  not  force  them  to  grow.  Plant 
three  Black  Hamburg  one  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  one  GoldMi  Champion 
in  the  early  house,    xou  should  train  t^ro  rods  to  a  Vine. 

Pelaeoonxux  Leates  Dzbeasbd  (A.  L.  D.  and  J.  Harrison,), — ^It  Is  not 
eansed  by  insects.    Bee  answer  to  *'Aicatbt7B"  last  week. 

PBDCBesB  YxoLKT  Gex  ^Very  Old  AtAicrider).— Mr.  Bean  has  so  more 


stock  of  this  fine  Primrose  than  the  plant  he  exhibited  at  South  Kensington. 
In  all  probability  Mr.  Dean  will  lend  it  out  himself  when  sni&cient  stock  of  it 
shall  have  been  worked  up. 

Paicsy  Blooms  (M.  Olutterhu€k).-~'£hB  flowers  sent  have  no  merit;  you 
eoold  raise  soorss  of  better  from  a  packet  of  good  seeds. 

Fxo  CoLTUEB  {E.  M,  M.), — Superfluous  shoots  should  be  thinned  out  after 
the  summer  growths  are  made,  and  the  wood  should  not  become  erowded'at 
any  time.  It  is  bad  policy  to  allow  any  fruit  tree  to  become  a  thicket  of 
young  wood  at  the  very  time  sun  and  air  should  have  access  to  it,  so  that  the 
wood  may  be  matured.  Any  winter  pruning  required  should  be  done  early  in 
spring,  before  the  trees  begin  to  grow.  The  leading  growths  should  be  stopped 
when  they  have  made  four  or  five  leaves.  Do  not  allow  sucken  to  grow  from 
the  roots. 

Geapbs  Busted  (F.  O.).— After  the  fruit  is  affected  there  is  no  remedy; 
the  On^es  are  nuMt  easily  affected  when  in  a  yoimg  state,  at  the  time  they 
are  thinned,  and  during  the  next  fortnight.  It  is  caused  by  cold  winds  if  Um 
ventilaton  are  too  mnch.  opened  at  the  time,  by  sulphur  on  the  pipes,  or  too 
much  vapour  in  the  houM.  When  the  berries  are  stoning,  and  onwards,  there 
is  little  to  be  feared.    Tou  must  exercise  caution  when  tbe  berries  are  young. 

WATERiMa  ViKES  {H.  H.).— Water  at  intervals  of  five  weeks,  and  give 
three  hundred  gallons  each  time.  The  paths  and  surface  of  the  border  ought 
to  be  sprinkled  with  water  twice  a-day,  and  more  frequently  in  very  hot 
weather.  The  Vines  seem  to  have  done  very  well,  and  yon  appear  to  under- 
stand  their  treatment. 

FuxxoATiNO  A  Obebichousb  Atxabt  {H.  r.).— Where  there  are  plants  in 
flower  fumigation  is  better  ibsm  syringing,  but  in  your  case,  where  a  green- 
house is  united  to  a  dwelling,  we  should  prefer  syringing.  In  very  many  in- 
stances we  syringe  with  soft  eoap  and  water,  omitting  tobacco  altogether ;  but 
it  is  better  to  have  both.  Our  plan  is  to  mix  I  lb.  of  soft  soap  in  about  a 
gallon  of  hot  water,  and  add  eight  or  nine  gallons  of  cold  water  to  it ;  and  if 
tobacco  be  used  we  pour  some  hot  water  over  it,  and  mix  the  liquor  with  cold 
water.  Boiling  the  wliole  would  be  better,  and  in  your  instance  we  should  use 
tobacco  in  addition  to  the  soft  loap.  As  your  building  is  not  large,  the  liquid 
may  be  about  the  colour  of  weak  tea;  and  in  syringing  avoid  the  flowera 
as  much  as  possible.  If  moving  your  birds  be  not  oonvenient,  a  cloth  may 
be  thrown  over  them  for  the  time,  the  smell  not  being  much.  Fumigating 
maybe  done  without  costly  fumigaton;  and  for  want  of  a  better  apparatus 
take  an  old  flower  pot — a  partly  broken  one  will  do — eel  it  on  two  or  three 
stones  or  bricks  on  the  floor,  so  that  the  hole  at  the  bottom  msy  be  dear ;  then 
put  in  a  few  stones  or  broken  crooks,  over  these  a  few  hot  cinders  from  the 
lire.  If  you  have  a  small  quantity  of  well-dried  sticks  or  small  split  wood 
that  will  ignite  freely  put  them  on,  and  as  soon  as  alight  put  on  the  tobacco, 
and  over  that  a  little  dampened  moss.  If  this  be  done  properly,  you  have 
nothing  aiore  to  do  but  escape  by  the  door,  and  tout  enemieB  will  be  routed. 
This  operation  is  best  done  in  the  evening,  the  nouse  being  closely  shut  up, 
and  it  may  be  repeated  two  nights  afterwards.  Better  not  use  the  tobacco 
too  strong  at  first. 

Ants  (J,  Bett»).—A,  broad  band  of  wool  round  the  stem  of  a  standard  tree 
prevents  the  ants  ascending.  To  prevent  their  ascending  a  wall,  a  line  of  tar 
along  the  entire  bottom,  and  along  the  top  vuij  be  made  efficient,  but  the  tar 
must  include  the  stems  of  the  trees  against  the  wa^ 

New  BomiB  {N.  &  P.).— We  cannot  advise.  Show  your  plan  to  soma 
head  gardener,  and  he  will  probably  tell  yon  whether  your  idea  is  good,  price 
of  piping,  &0. 

Seedlino  Plamts  fbom  St.  Helena  (8tiUerib€r),—'W9  do  not  know  the 
first  of  the  three  plants  named.  The  second.  Purple  Granadilla,  is  probably 
Passiflora  edulis,  whioh  has  pm^e  Mg-diaped  fruit;  or  it  may  be  P.  quad- 
rangularis,  which  has  purple  pulp.  If  it  is  the  first,  it  will  fruit  well  in  a 
vinexy ;  if  it  is  the  seoond,  it  requires  a  stove.  Both  are  best  planted  out  in 
borden  and  the  ihoots  trained  to  the  roof  at  about  a  foot  from  the  glass.  They 
should  be  allowsd  to  run,  and  be  thinned  out  where  much  crowded.  The  bou 
should  consist  of  turfy  loam  two  parts,  leaf  soil  and  sandy  peat  one  part  each, 
and  half  a  part  of  sand.  Good  drainage  must  be  afforded.  The  plants,  if 
grown  in  pots,  are  the  better  of  bottom  heat.  The  flowen  should  be  artifloially 
impregnated ;  look  over  the  plants  about  noon  after  flowteing  begins,  take 
one  or  more  of  the  anthers,  and  apply  them  to  the  face  of  the  stigmas.  Seed- 
lings will  flower  in  the  second  year ;  and  your  plant  sown  last  y  esr,  if  enoou* 
raged,  ought  to  flower  this.  We  do  not  know  the  "  Scarlet  Thorn "  of  St. 
Hdeca. 

Gissus  DXSCOLOB  Lbayes  SPOTTED  {O.  L.).— Tbs  leaves  are  white-spotted; 
this  is  conunon  in  theleaves  when  mature.  Tour  plant  is  not  in  free  growth, 
the  soil  being  probably  sour  and  the  roots  inactive.  See  to  this,  and  give  the 
plant  bottom  heat  after  repotting.  Afford  moirtun  abundantly  without 
syringing  the  foliage,  and  shade  from  bright  sun.  We  mresume  the  plant  has 
been  kept  dry  and  cool  during  the  winter.  The  last  edition  of  the  *'  Cottage 
Gardener's  Dictionary  **  is  that  of  1868,  and  it  contains  all  the  new  plants  up 
to  that  date.    It  may  be  had  by  post  from  our  office  for  7«.  M. 

Mroaons  dissxtiploea  and  Viola  oobndta  Mautb  Queen  Ccltubb 
(W.  F.y  Hertford), — 8ow  the  aeeds  of  both  now  in  pans  or  boxes  of  light  rich 
loam  three  i«rts,  half  a  part  each  leaf  soil  and  sandy  peat,  with  one-sixth  of 
silver  sand,  draining  well,  and  placing  the  roughest  of  the  compost  over  the 
drainage.  The  loil  should  be  made  fine  and  lifted.  Make  the  surface  smooth, 
and  scatter  the  seeds  evenly,  juH  covering  the  Myosotis  seed  with  fine  soil, 
and  the  Viola  sesd  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  deep.  Water  gent^  and  place 
in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse,  shading  from  bright  sun  and  keeping  Just 
moist.  When  the  seedlings  are  up  admit  air  and  keep  them  near  the  ^ias^ 
and  when  well  above  ground  place  them  outside  in  a  poeition  shaded 
from  tiie  midday  sun.  when  large  ^np^igh  to  handle  prick  them  out  in  a 
border  of  rich  light  soil  at  8  Indies  apart  every  way,  ahafiing  them  from  sun 
until  established,  and  water  them  in  dry  weather.  In  October  they  mi^  be 
planted  where  tibey  are  to  flower,  removing  them  with  balls,  or  be  planted 
donUe  their  former  distance  apart,  in  a  sheltered  border,  whenoe  th^  can  be 
tran^hmted  in  spring  to  their  Uooming  quarters. 

BooiEBA  obatisszma  IiBayes  Bbownbd  {Constant  Beadsr). — ^The  leaves 
have  been  and  probably  are  infested  with  thxjps,  which  should  be  destroyed 
hj  f unUgatUm  with  tobaeoo  whenever  eeen.  Flanto  much  infected  should  bo 
fumigated  two  nighto  consecutively,  and  twice  a-week  for  a  month,  as  though 
one  or  two  fumigations  may  destroy  those  then  existing,  no  amount  of  tobacco 
smoke  will  destroy  the  eggs,  and  from  theee  emerge  in  due  course  more 
insects,  hence  the  necessity  for  r^eated  fumigations. 

Oabbaobs  Geub-eaten  (Dumbarton).— The  planto'  steins  are  eaten  by  the 
larvn  of  the  Daddy-longlegs,  Tipula  oleracea.  Gardenen  nsuaUr  call  the 
grabs  Lerther-jaekets.    The  only  way  to  destroy  them  is  to  have  the  soifaee 
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of  4be  gioaiid  round  6Mh  pbat  rtfmd  -with  a  knife,  and  the  giabe  tuned  ap 
kiOed.    Ibe  Tipolft  dqpoeited  its  eggi  in  the  eollof  the  peetoie. 

TsxAmNT  OF  CucuxBBBa  {A  IUader).—AJiowin((  the  mein  shoot  to  gioir, 
with  atoppfaifft  to  the  zoof  ie  zi^pht ;  but  the  ride  ehoote  we  ahoold  not  hare 
pinched  off  at  the  second  joint,  hat  hare  let  thun  gxow  to  the  fourth  or  fifth, 
wh<m  they  voold  protaahlj  have  shown  fruit,  and  Uien  hare  pinched  them  to 
that ;  or,  if  they  shoved  fruit  at  two  or  moro  joints  oonsecutiyely,  we  would 
hare  taken  the  point  ol  each  shoot  out  at  the  last  show  for  fruit.  If  no 
Irait  show  before  the  fourth  or  fifth  joint,  we  should  stop  at  the  fourth 
<a  fifth,  and  it  will  produce  shoots  that  would  no  doubt  show  fruit  freely. 
The  after>training  will  consist  in  tnUning'in  young  shoots,  cutting-out  the 
4)ld  weak  shoots  and  those  that  have  frnitsd,  eneoniaging  the  yonni;  and 
Tigorous  to  take  their  place.  Stop  at  the  fruit.  The  washing  of  the  roof 
glass  wiih  a  thin  wash  of  whitening  and  milk  is  good.  It  will  keep  the 
leaves  from  being  scorched,  but  it  should  be  put  on  thinly  with  a  brash,  so  as 
-to  afford  but  a  sBght  shade.  Lime  placed  about  the  plants  to  destroy  snails 
will  do  no  injury. 

BoTTX.c-BauaB  Plamt  FLOWxaiRa  (A  Constant  fifubmb^r).— Bepot  the 
plant,  if  not  already  done,  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  sandy  peat  and  fibrous 
loam,  with  a  quarter  of  leaf  soil,  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  one-sixth  of 
rilver  sand,  with  good  drainage.  Qire  only  a  moderate  shift,  and  keep  the 
plants  rather  dzy  untU  the  roots  are  working  well  in  the  fresh  soil,  then 
water  freely,  and  encourage  growth  "bj  frequently  sprinkling  overhead.  It 
flhould  have  a  light  airy  position  in  the  greenhouse,  and  after  July  should  be 
kept  cool  and  airy,  but  fully  exposed.  Maintain  a  sufficient  amount  of 
moietore  in  the  s<^,  but  do  not  over-water,  and  in  winter  keep  moderately 
dry,  aiiy,  and  well  expoeed  to  the  light.  This  is  the  treatment  we  give  oars, 
■and  it  flowers  freely.    We  eot  oat  tixe  old  long  base  shoots  after  flowering. 

CSPHALOTUB  FOLLICULABXS  AND  DiONXA  XUSCIPXTLA  CULTUBX  (A  Constant 

Beader),— The  Cqphalotus  should  be  grown  in  a  wann  part  of  the  greenhouse 
and  In  a  eompost  of  chopped  sphagnum  and  sandy  nbroos  peat,  providing 
extra  good  diamage.  Keep  the  plant  rather  high,  and  just  cover  the  roots. 
It  is  well  to  insert  the  pot  in  one  of  larger  size,  filling  the  interval  with 
mhagnum,  and  cover  it  with  a  bell-glass  fitting  the  inride  of  the  outer  pot. 
Take  it  off  and  wipe  it  dry  occarionaUy.  In  summer  the  pot  may  be  set  in  a 
saucer  of  water,  kept  full  during  that  time,  lessening  the  amount  towards 
autumn,  and  l^Mplng  the  saucer  empty  in  winter,  with  the  bell-gUss  tilted  or 
slightly  raised.  The  compost  must  be  kept  wet  in  summer,  but  less  so,  yet 
moist,  in  winter.  The  Diomea  also  requires  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  a  oom> 
post  of  chopped  sphagnum  and  fibrous  rough  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a 
fourth  of  sliver  sand  and  pots  broken  xather  smaU.  The  plant  should  be 
potted  rather  high  in  the  centre  of  a  4^  or  6-ineh  pot  half  filled  with  drain- 
age, and  the  pot  placed  in  one  of  larger  nze,  the  interval  filled  with  sphagnum. 
Set  the  pot  in  a  saucer  of  water,  covering  the  plant  with  a  bell-glass,  bat 
not  resting  on  the  moss  all  round;  raise  it  a  little  on  one  side.  Tskeit  off 
4md  wipe  it  dn  oecadonally.  The  porition  should  be  light,  but  shaded  from 
direct  sun.  Ae  saucer  must  be  kept  full  of  water;  lessen  the  amount  in 
winter,  but  evln  then  keep  the  plant  moist. 

Kaitbs  or  Plaktb  {J.  Bryan).  —  We  cannot  name  plants  unnumbered. 
Ton  must  send  fresh  speoimeos,  with  a  number  attached  to  each.  (£.  C.  A.). 
— BicharcUa  sthiopica,  formerly  and  still  beet  known  as  CaUa  aBthiopica.  It 
belongs  to  the  Arum  fsinily.  ^ 

POTJLTBT,  BEE,  AND  PIQEOIT   OHBONIOLE. 


INSTRUCTIYE  CLASSES. 

At  shows  young  fanciers  see  what  standard  to  breed  up  to, 
And  I  would  suggest  the  institntion  of  a  new  class  that  would 
show  them  how  to  arrive  at  that.  What  I  mean  is  to  give  a 
class  for  a  pen  of  fowls  matohed-up  for  breeding,  either  cockerehi 
or  pallets.  Birds  not  ezactlv  up  to  show  points,  but  good  for 
breeding  if  judiciously  matched  would  be  entered,  and  young 
fanciers  would  have  an  opportunity  of  procuring  birds  properly 
mated  to  breed  with.  It  certainly  would  be  a  good  substitute 
for  the  selling  class,  which  might  be  more  properly  csdled  the 
'^  rubbish  class."  Toung  fanciers  would  gain  many  a  good 
**  wrinkle  "  in  listening  to  the  criticisms  and  remarks  as  to  the 
judiciousness  of  the  mating  and  the  likelihood  of  what  the  birds 
would  breed.  Many  young  fanciers  get  disheartened  at  having 
to  labour  through  a  lot  of  experience  and  loss  of  money  before 
they  arrive  at  anything  like  a  knowledge  as  to  how  to  mate-up 
for  feather ;  bat  a  little  timely  help  would  keep  their  courage 
tip.  Of  course  a  great  deal  must  be  learned  by  practical  ex- 
perience, but  in  these  go-a-head  times  one  would  like  to  hasten 
the  acquisition  of  poultry  lore  by  hearing  something  the  men 
"With  "  hen  heads  "  could  tell  us.  I  think  that  end  would  be 
gained  by  my  suggestion.  A  class  of  the  kind  could  be  tried  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  or  Birmingham  as  a  beginning.  Mr.  Wright 
-carries  out  my  idea  in  his  "Poultrv  Book,"  for  he  not  only 
tedls  you  what  fowls  ought  to  be,  but  also  how  to  breed  them  up ; 
hie  is  the  first  book  that  ever  went  d^eeply  and  thorouj]^hly  into 
the  mating  and  breeding  for  feather.  With  Mr.  Wright's  book 
to  guide  him,  a  young  fancier  would,  I  am  sure,  arrive  at  a 
knowledge,  working  practically  at  the  same  time,  in  one-fourth 
the  period  that  it  would  take  him  to  do  so  without  its  assistance. 

Young  Pigeon  fanciers  are  in  the  same  boat  as  far  as  the  need 
«l  soxne  help  goes,  to  tell  them  how  to  mate-up  for  properties, 
especially  feather.  They  want  a  book  written  on  the  same 
principle  as  Mr.  Wright's  showing  them  how  to  do.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  greater  want  felt  in  this  respect  than  in  poultry.  As 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  buy  perfect  birds  to  breed  from,  one 
has  to  work  with  Piffoons  not  quite  up  to  the  show  standard  of 
colour,  and  in  no  book  is  one  told  how  to  breed  from  feather  from 
off  colours,  or,  indeed,  from  perfect  ones.  If  all  well-known 
breeders  were  to  give  their  experience  on  the  subject  in  a  book 


thoroughly  ezhaustiye  of  the  subject,  it  would  be  a  great  booau— 
Top  Sawyea.  

BRAHMAS. 

I  WILL  state  my  experience  of  these  fowls  duzing  the  last 
seven  years.  Mine  are  Light  Brahmas.  I  have  found  them 
hardy  and  healthy,  having  only  lost  three  adult  hens  fnaa 
disease  during  that  time.  I  have  generally  kept  ten  or  twelve 
Last  year  I  had  five  pullets  and  five  hens ;  in  January  thev  laid 
174  eggs,  and  during  the  year  168  eggs  each,  and  I  brongkt  op 
sixty-nine  chickens. 

As  regards  their  sitting  so  much,  it  is  not  invariably  the  case; 
and  with  respect  to  their  laying  so  lew  eggs  before  wanting  to 
sit,  I  know  of  one  that  laid  fifty-eight  eggs  before  doing  so.  I 
have  one  hen,  my  best,  that  has  never  wanted  to  sit.  I  am  lo 
well  satisfied  with  them  that  I  have  gone  in  rather  exteDsively 
for  an  amateur,  having  hatched  147  ohickens,  some  of  them  is 
January  and  February.  During  those  months  I  lost  a  good 
many,  the  weather  being  very  cold.  Since  then  I  have  lost 
scarcely  any,  having  upwards  of  120  fine  healthy  chickens,  viUi 
which  I  hope  to  take  some  prizes  this  season. 

The  reason  why  I  took  to  Brahmas  at  first  was,  that  they  are 
such  quiet  fowls,  easily  kept  out  of  the  gaxden,  and  are  good 
winter  layers. — ^Philip  Hunsb,  Diss. 

BLACK  COCHINS. 

In  your  reply  to  "  E.  S.,"  you  say  the  great  difficulty  is  to 
get  Black  Cochin  cooks.  The  two  cocks  I  have  are  as  black 
and  lustrous  as  Black  Hamburghs.  Am  I  to  expect  them  to 
turn  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow?  Perhaps  Messrs.  Vander 
Meersch  and  Howe  will  give  their  experience.  In  former  dsys 
they  were,  as  you  describe,  of  various  tints,  but  I  think  that 
difficulty  has  been  got  over,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  Teiy 
yellow  legs,  a  point  I  should  wish  to  retain,  if  possible,  in  con- 
junction with  black  plumage.— F.  0.  Ha.S8AKD,  She^meta. 

Thxbs  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  aboot 
Black  Cochins,  and  still  some  doubt  as  to  wnether  there  an 
such  birds.  Several  years  ago  I  obtained  a  cook  and  two  heia 
direct  from  Shanghai ;  they  were  perfectly  black,  and  never  had 
the  vestige  of  a  white  or  coloured  feather.  I  have  bred  from 
them  largely,  and  the  chickens  though  light  when  first  batched 
become  black  and  remain  so.  I  observe  it  is  stated,  at  page 
384  of  your  last  week's  Journal,  that  the  under  feathers  of  the 
cock  are  always  white.  This  is  a  mistake,  there  should  be  no 
white  nor  coloured  feathers.  It  is  the  cross  between  the  Bufl 
and  White  which  produces  birds  which  are  black  for  one  season, 
and  aiter  each  moult  become  more  and  more  coloured.  I  main- 
tain that  there  is  a  true  and  pure  Black  Cochin  tbe  result  of  no 
cross— 48  any  Chinaman  will  tell  you — and  I  hope  to  send  soxnj 
specimens  to  the  next  Crystal  Palace  Show,  at  which  I  am  glid 
to  see  they  will  have  a  separate  class.  If  your  correspondent, 
"  E.  S.,"  go  there,  he  will  see  at  least  one  "  pure  Black  adult 
Cochin  "  at  any  rate. — C.  M.  Hole,  Tiverton. 


REFORM  IN  POULTRY  HAMPERS. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  a  better  way  might  be  invented  of  fasten- 
ing the  lids  of  exhibition  hampers  than  tying  with  string.  At  a 
large  show  the  time  and  trouble  it  takes  to  thread  and  tie  some 
hundreds  of  hampers  are  really  onerous.  The  fastening  migM 
be  done  with  a  self-acting  spring,  and  opened  by  pressing  on  a 
bolt.  I  have  one  being  made  that  will  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties. The  only  objection  I  see  at  present  is  that  it  can  M 
opened  perhaps  too  freely  by  the  railway  people ;  ^°*^  "^^ 
could  be  brought  into  use  what  a  saving  of  trouble  it  would  be  in 
despatching  the  stock  from  a  show. 

This  is  a  subject  the  Birmingham  and  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
mittees should  notice.  Suppose  ttiey  were  to  give  a  few  pn^es  » 
their  next  Shows  for  the  best  exnibition  hamper,  I  nave  w 
doubt  something  would  be  brought  out  superior  to  ^^** ''*i?7 
now,  and  be  a  very  interesting  feature  at  the  Show.— B.  HawB"** 

CURING  EGG-EATING  FOWLS. 

J.  Sayebs  states  that  he  knows  an  instance  where,  by  taktfg 
away  the  egg  as  soon  as  laid  and  substituting  a  white  ^^^^ 
sold  by  the  dealers  in  crockeryware,  cockerels  who  ate  the  egg» 
were  cured  of  the  propensity. 

To  prevent  hens  eating  their  eggs,  let  some  eggs,  ^^"•^  *[^ 
number  of  the  delinquents,  be  heated  to  boiliw?  *?"^Si^ 
and  thrown  to  the  fowls,  and,  like  the  children  who  bum  tne^ 
aelves,  they  wiU  for  ever  after  dread  the  fire.  As  to  mnsia^ 
snd  cayenne  they  delight  in  both,  but  I  can  say  nothing  aw" 
aloes. — I.  M.  A.  

Dublin  Poultby  Show.— Mr.  E.  A.  Scale  "^^^^^m^ 
he  had  no  intention  of  accepting  the  oup  which  he  had  onew- 
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and  then  won ;  bat  he  haa  again  presented  it,  and  woald  be  bappy 
to  see  it  pass  into  other  hands  next  Show  if  fairly  won. 


EPWORTH  POULTRY  AND    PIGEON  SHOW. 

This  Show  came  off  on  the  9th  inst.  The  town  is  at  least  six 
miles  from  a  railway  station,  and  this  militates  considerably 
against  the  numbei'  of  entries,  and  more  so  because  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  classes  for  poultry  were  somewhat  limited. 
The  birds  were  shown  under  a  large  marquee,  and  were  well 
attended  while  at  the  Show ;  but  the  pens  for  tiie  large  yarieties 
of  poultry  were  somewhat  smaller  than  is  desirable,  but  they 
were  well  made  of  wood  with  wire  fronts  and  oan^as  backs. 

Oame  were  shown  singly,  the  first  class  being  devoted  to  Bed 
oocks,  the  winners  in  which  were  Blaok-breasted.  The  first- 
pri^e  bird  was  nearly  perfect  In  single  hens  both  prizetakers 
were  Brown  Beds,  the  first  being  in  good  condition,  but  not  of 
equal  quality  with  the  second,  which,  however,  was  not  in  good 
bloom.  In  the  next  class,  for  any  other  variety  of  Qame  cock,  a 
finely  coloured  Duokwing  stood  first,  with  a  fairly  good  bird  of 
that  variety  second.  In  hens  the  firat  was  a  Duckwing  and  the 
second  a  Pile,  the  latter  being  of  grand  form  but  wanting  in 
colour.  Spanish  were  good,  wcui  the  cup  for  the  following  section 
was  awarded.  The  Brakma  winners  were  ^ood.  The  first-prize 
pen  of  Cochins  were  very  good  Buffs,  and  in  nice  order.  There 
were  but  two  classes  for  HaTuburahSf  and  only  seven  entries, 
bat  the  winners  in  both  classes  left  little  to  be  desired.  The 
first  prize  in  Spangles  went  to  Silvers,  and  the  second  to  Golden. 
Polands  were  one  of  the  best  classes  in  point  of  quality,  most  of 
the  birds  being  good  in  all  respects.  The  first  were  Golden,  and 
the  second  Silver.  In  the  Variety  class  Dorkings  were  first 
and  CrevoCoBurs  second.  There  was  a  class  for  any  variety  of 
oocks  except  Game,  as  also  another  for  hens.  In  the  former 
Spanish  waa  first,  a  Buff  Cochin  second,  and  a  Golden  Poland 
tmrd ;  and  among  hens  the  first  was  a  Spanish  pullet  of  extra- 
ordinary merit,  closely  pressed,  however,  by  a  capital  Gold 
Poland.  The  Bantam  classes  were  not  equal  to  those  of  last 
year  in  point  of  merit,  although  some  of  the  winning  were  very 
good.    The  cup  was  awarded  to  a  pair  of  Black-breasted  Beds. 

The  Ducks  were  not  numerous,  but  those  in  the  Variety  class 
were  shown  in  very  good  order,  tlxe  winners  being  Carolinas  and 
Bahamas. 

The  Figeons  were  the  great  feature  of  the  Show  in  point  of 
both  numbers  and  quality,  the  entries  being  large  in  au  classes 
and  the  competition  very  keen.     All  the  birds  were  shown 
singly.    The  Carriers  were  a  fine  lot  of  birds,  and  shown  in  the 
highest  condition.    The  first  and  second  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Black  cocks,  and  the  third  to  a  hen  of  that  colour.    Pouters 
were  very  good  in  point  of  shape,  size,  and  colour,  but  as  a  rule 
not  in  the  best  oonmtion.  The  first  prize  and  cup  for  the  best  pen 
in  the  Show  were  won  by  a  Bed  cook  of  great  merit,  the  second 
by  a  capital  White  cock,  and  the  third  by  a  Blue  cock.    Tumblers 
were  very  good  in  all  respects.    A  very  handsome  Almond  cock 
was  first,  closely  pressed  by  a  good  hen  of  that  variety,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  secure  more  perfect  specimens  than 
these.    Jacobins  varied  in  quality,  some  being  almost  perfect 
and  others  very  poor.    The  first  prize  went  to  a  Bed  cock,  very 
short  in  the  face  and  good  in  other  points ;  the  second  being  a 
very  neat  Black.     Fantails  were  very  fine,  scarcely  one  bird 
being  unworthy  of  notice,  and  all  the  prizes  carried  off  by  the 
Newark  fancierp.    Turbits  were  a  large  and  good  class,  the  first 
being  an  unusually  good  Blue  cock,  the  second  Yellow,  and  the 
thira  Bed.    Magpies  were  good ;  the  first-prize  bird  was  a  very 
neat  and  small  Black,  the  second  Blue,  and  the  third  Bed.  Barbs 
were  a  well-developed  Bed  first,  and  Black  second  and  third. 
The  winning  Antwerps  were  adl  Duns,  the  first  and  second  birds 
being  Silver  cocks,  and  the  third  a  dark  Dun  hen  of  great  quality. 
Dragoons  were  a  very  good  lot,  the  three  winning  Blues  being 
almost  perfect.    The  first-prize  bird  was  one  of  the  best  ever 
exhibited.    In  the  Variety  class  the  first  prize  went  to  a  Black 
Trumpeter  of  the  newly  imported  variety,   the  second  to  a 
spangled  Tee  of  great  beauty,  and  the  third  to  a  Black  Swallow. 
In  the  Selling  class  were  some  cheap  lots :  first  a  Trumpeter, 
second  a  Yellow  Jack,  and  third  a  Black  Carrier.    The  cup  for 
thegreatest  number  of  points  was  won  by^  Mr.  B.  Homer. 

The  Cage  Birds  were  scarcely  equal  in  quality  to  those  of 
pftevious  years^  the  falling-off  being  mostly  in  pomt  of  bloom, 
though  the  winners  were  generally  very  good;  but  we  would 
recommend  a  revision  of  the  classes,  so  as  to  induce  more  com- 
petition. 

Babbits  were  good  in  all  the  classes,  and  ihe  prizes  were 
closely  contested.  In  Lop-eared  bucks  tne  first  was  Black-and- 
White,  in  measurement  21  ^  inches  by  4i  inches,  and  the  second 
Grey-and- White,  21 1  by  4| ;  the  does,  being  first,  a  Blue-and- 
White,  21^  by  4^,  and  second,  a  Fawn,  21|  by  4| ;  an  extra 
second  being  given  to  a  very  large  Grey,  21  i  by  4}.  In  Hima- 
layan a  perfect  young  Babbit  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  while 
a  good  Old  one  was  second.  The  Silver* Greys  were  unusually 
good,  and  the  winners  most  beautifully  silvered. 

There  was  the  best  display  of  eggs  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to 


Powell, Bradford.   Ac,: 


see,  and  the  quality  was  very  good,  most  of  the  shells  beinglike 
enamel,  and  not  a  single  stale  egg  could  be  detected.  There 
were  thirty-four  entries. 

The  Secretary  was  all  attention  and  courtesy,  and  scarcely 
leaving  the  tent  during  tiie  whole  of  the  day. 

Qax»  (BlMb-brMMrted  «ad  othcir  Bedf).— Coele.--Ciip  and  1,  C.  Clialoner^ 
Whltweli.  9ie,  Sales  ft  Beatlej,  Crowle ;  J.  Maaon,  Woroester.  e,  ft.  Harrison, 
Epwortta.   Hen^—l,  C.  Chaloner.   S,  Bales  *  Bentley.   ho,  B.  Aykrojd,  Leeds. 

Oamx  (Any  other  Tsriety).— Cov'fc.— 1, 0.  Chaloner.  S,  E.  Ajkroji  (Dnck^iof ). 
Sales  ft  Bentley  (]>aokirlng).  Hen.— 1.0.  Travis,  Sheflleld  (Duokwing).  %  Sales, 
and  Bentley  (l>Ue).    he,  B.  Aykroyd  (Duokwing). 

Spahisb.— Cup  and  1,  B.  Mewbltt,  EpworUu   9,  J.: 
Brown,  Sheffleld. 

BiuHMAs  (LiRht  or  Dark);— 1,  T.  F.  AnsdeU,  81  Helens,  t,  H.  Beldoti* 
Bingley.    he,  W.  K.  Gamer,  Dyke,  Bonme ;  J.  Watts,  Birmingham. 

CocHim  (Any  colour).— 1,  W.  Hanrey.  bheffleld.   %  H.  Beidon. 

Hahbusohb  (Gold  or  Silver-Bpangled).— 1,  H.  Beidon.  8f  1*  "Wren,  Lowestoft. 
he.  J.  B.  Bly,  Lowestoft. 

Uakbubohs  (Gold  or  BllTerpenoilled).— 1,  H.  Beidon.  S,  H.  E.  Powen» 
Biggleswade. 

Ji'OLiBH  (Any  yariety).— 1,  H. Beidon.  S,  W.  K.  Patrick,  West  Winoh.  he,  W. 
Barrey:  W.  K.  Patrick. 

AKT  VAUBTT  HOT  Navbd  Bbtobb.— L  J.  Whlts  (Dorking).  iL  W.  Hnnrey. 
A«,H.  Belden;  Mrs.  Cross,  Brigg  (CreTO-CoBur) ;  J.  Watts;  O.  E.  OressweUp. 
Bagshot  (Japanese  Silkies). 

AMT  Vabistt  Kzobpt  Gaxb.— €oefc.— 1,  B.  Newbltt  (Blaok  Spanish).  9,  Gol. 
AsUey,  Brlgg  (Dorking).  8.  T.  Sisney,  Aylestone  (Partridge  Oooi  in),  he,  W. 
Barrey.  ^«n.—l,  J.  Powell.  2,  H.  Beidon.  Ao,  R.  Newbitt  (Black  Spanish); 
J.  Thresh,  Bradford :  B.  W.  Southwood,  Fakenham  (Coloured  Dorking). 

Oaxb  Bamtaks  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds).— 1  and  2,  Mrs.  B.  Newftiti^ 
Epworth.    S,  J.  ft  G. Tonge,  Epworth.    he^Q.  B.  Bmall,  Barto»-<m-Hmnber. 

Gams  Bamtavs  (Any  other  variety).— 1,  E.  Newbitt  (Piles).  S,  C.  Chaloner. 
8,  S.  U.  Hudson,  Epworth  (Duokwing). 

Bavtaxb  (Biaok;.— 1,  B.  Ashton,  Motbram.  %  J.  Bamshaw,  Hollowgate. 
he,  H.  Beidon. 

BANT1.K9  (Any  other  variety)  —1,  H.  Beidon.  2.  W.  W.  Boultcn,  Beverley 
(Cuckoo  Bantam),    e,  J.  Watts:  O.  B.  Gresswell  (Nankin). 

Bamtaxs  (Any  variety).— Cocib.—l,  W.  W.  Bouiton  (Cuokoo).  2.  B.  H.  Ashton. 
8,  J.  W.  Morris,  Bochdale  (Game),  he,  J.  C.  Coupe,  Doncaster  (Black  Bed) :  J. 
Watts.  Hen.—1  and  8,  E.  Newbltt.  2,  J.  ft  G.  Tonge  (Black  Bed),  he,  J.  Haltiit, 
Afflootts ;  W.  W.  Bouiton  (Cuckoo). 

SaLLiMO  ciLAss.— 1,  J.  PowolL  2,  J.  H*  WatUss,  Hereford,  e,  J.  W.  Comer, 
Egton  (Buff  Cochins). 

DvoiLB.—AyU»bur»  or  IU>uen.—l,  W.  F.  Dunn,  Middle  Basen  (Aylesbury),  i, 
W.  Boe,  North  Searle  (Rouen).  Any  other  variety,--!  and  2,  W.  Bums,  Pndsey 
(Bahamas  and  Uaroiinas). 

PIGEONS. 

Gabbisbs.— 1  and  8,  E.  Homer,  Harewood,  Leeds.  2,  fi.  Yardley,  Bhrmlng- 
ham.    he,  E.  Homer ;  H.  Yardi«y ;  W.  Harvey  (8) ;  R.  Fifllon,  New  Cross  (8j. 

PouTBBS.— 1  and  Cnp,  W.  Harvey.  8,  B.  Fulton.  8,^.  £.  Crofts.  Blyth» 
Workaop.  he,  J.  B.  Crofts;  £.  Homer  (2);  A.  Spencer;  W.  Hanrey  (2);  B. 
Fulton. 

TUMBX.BBS.— 1  and  8,  J.  Ford,  London.  2,B.  Homer,  ho,  B.  Homer  (2);  H. 
Yardley;  W.Harvey:  R. Fulton (8). 

Jacobins.—!,  R.  Fulton.  2,  E.  Homer.  8,  O.  E.  CressweU.  he,  E.  Homer; 
R.  B.  Menders,  Leven ;  W.  Harvey;  A.  A.  YanderMeerseh,  Tooting;  B. Fulton» 
e,  W.  Harvey. 

Faxtails.— 1,  J.  Walker,  Newark.  2  and  8,  J.  F.  LoversidgewNewaTk.  he, 
Mrs.  T.  C.  Newbitt;  J.  R.  Capps,  Spalding;  E.  Horner;  W.  H.  Tomlin8on» 
Newark ;  J.  Walker ;  W.  Harvey  ;  O.  E.  CresswelL 

TuKBiTS.— I,  C.  Lythe,  Gottinf^am.  2  and  8,  J.  E.  Orofts.  he,  J.  B.  Orofti ;. 
E.  Homer;  W.  Harvey;  O.  E.  CressweU.   e,  J.  Watts. 

Maopi£s.-1,R.  Fulton.  2,  J.  T.  Cater,  Colcbester.  8.  J.  E.  Crofts.  he,0* 
Lythe («);  E.  Homer (2);  W.  Harvey:  J.  Hairsine,  Hull;  J.  E.  Crofts. 

Babbb.- 1  and  8,  B.  Fulton.   2,  B.  Homer,    he,  E.  Homer;  H.  Yardley  (2). 

Amtwbbps.— 1,  F.  Woodhouse,  Blackburn.  2  and  8,  J.  Crossland,  Jun.,  Wak»> 
field,  he,  F.  Woodhouse,  Bladctium ;  E.  Homer;  H.  Yardley  (8) ;  J,  E.  Crofts. 
e,  E.  Homer;  J.  Bairsine. 

Dbaooobs.— 1  and  8.  H.  Yardley.  2,  B.  Homer,  he,  J.  E.  Crof to ;  J.  Watts  ( 
J.  Ford.    0,  J.  S.  Crofts ;  R.  Fulton. 

Abt  otbbb  Vabibtt.-I,  E.  Homer.  2,  W.  Harvey.  4,  J.  Watts,  he,  B. 
Falton;  J.  B. Crofts:  Col;  Astley  (Bunt);  J.  Watts;  K. Homer;  W.  Harvey;. 
J.  A.  Ford  (Dnnette)  (2) ;  A.  A.  Vander  Meersoh. 

SBI.LIMO  Class  (Single).— 1  and  e,  W.  Harvey.   2,  R.  E.  Sanders.   8,  P.  B. 
Spencer,  Hereford,    he,  W.  Andrews,  Spalding ;  P.  B.  Spencer. 
Cup  vob  Poibtb.— E.  Homer. 

CAGE  BIRDS. 
CAfCABiBs.— YeUow.— 1  and  2.  T.  Green,  Gfralnsboron^  (Norwidh).    he,  E. 
Barber,  uainsborough  (Maltese).    Buff.— I,  T.  Green  (Norwich),   a,  G.  Yatos» 
Thome,  ho,  T.  Green  (Norwiob).  o,  O.  James.  Epworth.   Qreen  or  variegated, 
—1,  Master  T.  Dnwsou,  Epworth.   2,  T.  Green  (Green  Norwich),    ho,  T.  Green 
(Marked  Norwich) j  R.  Barber. 

GOLnrxBGH.— 1,  Mrs.  Wainwright,  Bnmham.  2,  W.  TempertoB,  Bamhaia» 
he,  T.  Green ;  W.  Temperton ;  J.  Boyei,  Epwttfth. 

LmBBTS.— 1,  W.  Temperton.  X  T.  XirB,  Bnmham.  9,  J.  Boyes.  he,  W. 
Gravil,  Thome. 

Any  othbb  Vabzbtt.— 1,  Mrs.  E.  Newhitt  (Parakeet).  %,  T.  Green  (a<dd«n^ 
spangled  Lixardi.   he,  R.  Barber  (Linnet  Mule) ;  G.  Lindley,  Epworth. 

Rksam.— Lop-eared,— Buek.— I,  J.  ft  a.  Weaver,  Leominster.  2.  A.  H.  Eastsn; 
Hull,  ho,  F.Banks,  London:  Shaw  ft  Allison,  Sheffield.  e.F.  R.CrawshKrr 
Sevenoaks.  Doe.—l,  A.  H.  Easten.  2^  F.  R.  Orawshay.  he.  Master  S.  K. 
Peace,  Thome :  J.  ft  A.  Weaver.  Himauu/an.—h  Glew  ft  Hardman,  Wakefield* 
9*  S.  Ball,  Bradford,  he,  Maeter  8.  M.  Peace;  8.  BaU;  S.  G.  Uudson,  HolL 
tfitoer-tfrey.— 1,  S.  Ball.  2,  A.  H.  Easten.  ho,  W.  Fox;  B.  S.  Smilh.  o,(Hew 
and  Hardmsn ;  J.  L.  Varley,  York. 

JuDoss. — Poultry  and  Pigeons;  Mr.  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood, 
Preston,  and  Mr.  E.  Button,  The  Aviaries,  Pudsey,  Leeds; 
Cage  Birds :  Mr.  E.  Button;  Babbits  :  Mr.  E.  Buttcm,  and  Mr^ 
J.  dpinks,  Gainsborough. 


Brahmas. — I  have  a  pullet  (a  cross  between  Game  and  Poland) 
that  oommenced  lAjiag  at  five  months  old,  on  October  17th,  and 
up  to  May  4th  has  laid  111  eggs,  which  realised  16«.  6id,  I 
doubt  if  any  BreJmias  have  done  so  well,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  if  anv  Brahma  fancier  has  pullets  that  have  exceeded  this 
number  of  eggs.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  a  few  of  yoxur  occasional 
correspondents  will  give  us  the  results  of  their  best  egg-pro* 
ducing  Bnihma  pullets  up  to  the  present  time. — J.  K.  L.  * 

Nbwcastle-x7pok-Tynb  Poultry,  Pigbon,  and  Canary  SboV. 
— Owing  to  business  engagements  I  have  had  to  resien  the  post 
of  Bonorary  Secretary  to  this  Show,  to  which  Bu.  John  G» 
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Dnnn  has  been  appointed  as  mj  snocessor.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  exhibitors  for  their  patronage  and  sup- 
port to  our  Show,  and  hope  they  will  continue  the  same. — 
Memby  0.  Blenkinsop. 


OTLEY  (WHARFEDALE)  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  at  Otley  on  the  10th  iust.,  and  was  in 
every  respect  a  success^  the  ^y  being  fine  and  the  visitors 
numerous.  The  schedule  having  been  remodelled  and  the  value 
^f  the  prizes  greatly  increased,  the  entries  in  all  sections  were 
much  better  tnan  usual. 

Game  were  of  fair  quaJitv  throughout.  The  cup  was  awarded 
to  a  single  Brown  Red  cock.  Spanish  were  few  in  number,  but 
extremely  good  as  regards  the  winners.  The  cup  was  awarded 
in  this  class  to  a  pen  containing  a  most  extraordinary  pullet. 
The  Cochins  and  Brahmas  were  ^ood,  and  in  Folands  the  com- 
petition was  extremely  keen ;  aU  the  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Golden  Polands.  Harnburghs^  as  usual  here,  were  a  grand  dis- 
play, scarcely  one  bad  pen  being  shown.  The  cup  was  awarded 
to  the  Silver-pencilled.  There  were  five  classes  for  Bantams. 
three  of  which  were  for  Game.  The  winners  in  Reds  were  all 
of  the  Black-breasted  variety ;  and  in  the  next  class  Buckwings 
and  Piles  were  respectively  first  and  second,  and  the  cup  was 
awarded  to  a  styhsh  Black  Red  cock,  wanting  somewhat  in 
colour,  but  otherwise  good.  Black  Bantams  were  large,  but 
otherwise  good,  and  a  handsome  pair  of  Golden  Sebrights  were 
first,  and  Whites  of  rare  quality  second  in  the  Variety  class ; 
and  in  Any  other  variety  the  first  and  seoond  prizes  went  to 
Crfive-Coeurs,  and  the  third  to  Silkies. 

Ducks  were  not  numerous,  and  the  Rouens  failed  in  beak  and 
plumage,  but  the  Aylesbury  were  wonderful  for  the  time  of 
year.  In  the  Variety  class  of  Duck,  which  is  always  attractive, 
jahamas  were  first,  and  Carolinas  second. 

The  Pigeons  were  well  protected  under  a  marquee,  and  were 
verv  numerous.  The  cup  was  awarded  to  a  capital  Red  Pouter 
cock ;  the  second  and  third  prizes  in  that  class  were  Blues  of 
good  quality.  In  Carriers  all  the  winners  were  cooks,  shown  in 
high  condition ;  the  first  and  second-prize  birds  were  Black,  and 
the  third  Dun.  Barbs  and  Jacobins  were  well  represented,  and 
the  winners  good  specimens;  bat  in  point  of  uniformity  of 
quality  no  class  approached  the  Dragoon,  no  bird  winning  by 
many  points  as  compared  to  those  in  arrear.  The  Short-faced 
Tumblers  were  also  a  good  lot,  but  the  winners  were  all  Almonds. 
The  Long-faced  prizes  were  divided  among  Red  Mottles  and 
Black  Bald,  a  very  grand  Blue  Baldface  beins  commended.  Of 
Turbits  the  first  was  a  shell-crowned  Red,  second  a  snike- 
crowned  Red,  and  third  a  most  exquisite  coloured  Yellow. 
Trumpeters  were  all  of  the'  newly-imported  kind.  Li  English 
Owls  a  Light  Blue  cock  of  the  correct  tvpe  was  first,  and  a 
Powder  Blue,  wanting  only  in  colour  of  eye,  second.  The 
Magpies  were  good,  as  also  Antwerps,  both  Long  and  Short- 
faced.  The  entries  in  this  section  amounted  to  no  less  than 
fifty-seven.  The  Selling  class  was  an  anomaly  it  is  difficult  to 
explain ;  no  price  having  been  fixed,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  winning  birds  were  of  great  value,  and  evidently  never 
intended  for  sale.  « 

QAMM.—Red.—lt  J.  Lund  ft  Son,  SOsden.  S,  J.  W.  Thomton.  Bradford.  t»  E. 
Aykrojd,  EcoleahUl.  he,  H.  E.  Mardn,  Fakenham.  Any  other  colour.— 1,  K. 
Aykrojd.  %  B.  Burton,  ishefflold.  8,  W.  F.  Entwitla.  Coek.—l^  Cnp,  and  %  E. 
Ajkroyd.   8,  H.  E.  Martin. 

SPAHxaH,— I  and  Cnp^  J.  PowaU,  Bradford.  S,  H.  Baldon,  Blngley.  t,  J. 
Thresh,  Bradford. 

CooHiNB.— 1,  0.  Sidgwick,  Keighley.  I,  W.  Harrey,  Shef&eld.  8,H.  C.  ft  W.  J. 
Maaon,  Drightlngton. 

BRAHMA  i^oTKAS.— 1,  R.  Hutchlnson,  LittUhorongh.   t  and  8,  H.  Beldon. 

DoxKiMOS^l,  J.  White,  Warlaby.  il,  W.  U.  King,  Boohdale.  8,  J.  NewaU, 
York. 

PozjLin>8.— 1,  W.  Harroy.   9  and  8,  H.  Beldon. 

HAXBUBaHS.— Oo2a0»-vana<ed.— 1.  H.  Beldon.  8,  W.  Drirer,  Keighley.  8, 
J.  BoUineoD.  liUver$panglea.—lt  J.  HollioBon.  9,  H.  Beldon.  8,  Ashton  and 
Booth,  Mottnun.  Oolaen^i^eiieUted.—l  and  8,  H.  Beldon.  8,  W.  DriTer,  Keiiih- 
lay.  tMver-peneiUed.—l,  Cnp,  8,  and  8,  H.  Beldon.  Blaek  or  any  other  variety. 
— L  J.  Smith,  Bingloy.    8. 0.  Ilidgwiok  (Blaok).   8,  J.  Moore,  Bingley. 

Gams  Bantams.— A«<i—1,  F.  Bieel.  Halifax.  8,  W.  F.  Kntwiale.  8,  H.  Butler, 
Bradford.  Arty  otfureolow.—l,  F.  SteeL  8,  G.  Kohle,  Dewebnry.  8,  F.  Steele. 
Ooek.— 1  and  Cup,  F.  Steele.    8  and  8.  W.  F.  Bntwiele. 

BAXTJLMM.—Black.—l,  W.  H.  Shaokleton,  Bradford.  8,  J . Waddington.  Gniseley. 
8,  J.  Preaton.  Allerton.  Any  other  variety,— l^H..  Sharp,  HalifsT.  8,  H.  Beldon. 
8,  R.  Frew, Kirkcaldy.  ^      .' ^.  

Akt  othkb  YAanTr.— 1,  J.  Smith,  Bipon.  S,  W.  Harrey.  8,  G.  Holdaworth, 
Harrogate  (Japanese.) 

Ducks.— JBou«n.—l,  C.  Holt,  Boohdale.  9,  H.  B.  Smith.  8,  J.  Newton,  SUs* 
den.  Ayleebury.—hC,  Holt.  8 ana  8, R.  HuteUnson.  Any  other  variety,— U 
Vf.  Binns,  Pudsey  (Bahama  Teal).   8  and  8.  H.  B.  Smith,  Preston. 

8BU.INO  Class.— 1,  J.  Powell,  Bradford.   8,  H.  Beldon.   8,  W.  Sunderland, 

"■'^^'  PIGEONS. 

PouTBBS.- 1  and  Cnp,  T.  Hawley,  Bradford.  9,  E.  Homer,  Harewood.  8,  W. 
H.  Tomlinson.  Newan-on-Trent. 

CABRibBS.— 1, 8,  and  8,  E.  Uoraer. 

Babbs.— 1  and  8.  E.  Homer.    8,  H.  YarJley.  Birmingham. 

Jacobins.— 1,  R.  Frew    %  W.  Harrey,  aheffleld.   8.  £.  Homer. 

Dbaoooks.— 1,  H.  Yardlsy.   9,  E.  Homer.   8,  J.  A.  Ford,  Cheshire. 

TUMBI.BB8.— ^/kort/oeed.— 1,  G.  Cresswell,  Hnddersfield.  8,  £.  Homer.  8, 
H.Yardley.  ;M,W.BarTey  (8);E.Horaer.  Lon9*/acecL— landAc.D.Biddihoagh, 
Jnn.,  Bradford.    9,  W.  Harrey.   8,  A.  Benti«y,  Baildon. 

FAHTAIX.S.— 1,  E.  Homer.   9  and  8,  J.  F.  Lorersidge.  Newark. 

TuBBiTS.—],  J.  E.  crofts,  Blyth.   8,  G.  Cresswell.   8,  W.  Harrey. 

Tblmpbtbbs.— 1,  W.  Harrey.    8  and  8,  E.  Homer. 

Owls.- Xiif lick.- 1,  J.  Thresh,  Bradford.  8,  H.  G.  Poole,  Bradford.  8,  J. 
Tniham,  Halifaw. 


Maopiss.— Iand9,J.E.Grofta.   8,  J.  W.  Yeadon.    ke,  W.  G.  Dawson. 
Amtwbbp.— i9kort-rac«d.— 1.  E.  Homer.   9,  D.  Rtddihough,  j  on.   8,  H.  Yardler. 
Long-faced.— l,J, Rhodes, Harewood.   9, W. Ellis, Leeds.    8, J. Biahou, SkiotoB. 
Amy  othbb  Vabxstt.- 1,  H.  Beldon.    9,  J.  E.  Crof U.   8,  W.  C.  Dawson. 
SxxxzMo  Class.— 1,  E.  Homer.   8,  W.  Harrey.   8,  J.  Rhodes,  Harewood. 

RABBITS. 

LoMO-KARXD.— Buck.— 1,  F.  Banks,  London.  8,  J.  Oldham,  Bradford.  Doe.- 
I,  J.  Hnme,  Yorii.   8,  J.  FaUdlng,  Leeds. 

Any  othbb  Vabibty.— Buek.— 1, 8.  Ball,  Bradford  (Himalayan).  2,  C.  Aatoa, 
York.  X>o«.— 1,  G.  C.  Hittton.  Bradford  (Angora).  2,  Glew  ft  Wurdman,  Wake- 
field. 

JuDOEs. — Poultry :  Mr.  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton,  near  Man- 
chester.   Pigeons  and  Babbits :  Mr.  J.  Orossland,  Wakefield. 


FEBTILITY  OP  DUCKS'  EGGS. 

On  March  20thy  at  pa^e  264,  yon  replied  to  a  correspondeiit 
("  M.  H./')  about  the  fertility  of  Docks'  eggs,  and  I  supposed  your 
reply  to  mean  that  the  eg(v  wonld  not  be  fertile  unless  the  oixdi 
had  aooess  to  water.  If  so,  my  en>erience  does  not  agree  vith 
vonrs.  Last  year  I  had  a  brood  oi  Bonen  ducklings,  and  I  hsTe 
kept  a  Duck  and  drake  till  now.  They»  ran  with  the  hens  in  an 
enclosed  yard,  and  had  no  water  except  in  a  drinking  foontain. 
There  is  no  water  near  supposing  them  to  escape  from  the  yard, 
and  yet,  so  far,  I  have  haa  a  Duck  from  every  egg  I  have  set, 
some  of  the  ducklings  being  now  seven  weeks  old.  The  drake 
is  very  vicious,  and  runs  the  hens  so  much  that  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  sell  him.  From  this  you  will  rightly  suppose  he  was  reand 
by  a  hen,  as  ducklings  reared  by  a  Duck  do  not  trouble  the 
hens.— B.  B. 


POINT  CUPS  FOB  PIGEONS. 

The  desirability  of  giving  point  cups  for  Pigeons  ia  still  a 
vexed  question.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  system  is  uniATOll^ 
able  to  the  amateur  who  keeps  only  two  or  three  varieties,  but 
at  ihe  same  time  it  is  a  good  thingfor  dealers,  and  those  vfao 
keep  a  great  manv  different  kinds.  However  good  the  birds  may 
be  themselves,  there  is  always  a  doubt  whether  they  will  irin, 
for  in  many  classes  only  a  certain  standard  of  perfection  can  be 
reached ;  and  when  there  are  several  pens  of  birds  of  neai^ 
equal  merit,  but  all  diflerinff  from  each  other  a  little,  then  the 
judge  is  guided  by  his  own  fancy  at  the  time  as  to  which  he  will 
place  first  and  second ;  so  that  when  a  great  number  of  entiies 
are  made  the  exhibitor  knows  he  mxist  expect  a  certain  number 
of  disappointments,  but  if  he  wins  a  point  cup  it  makes  up  for 
his  losses.  If  an  exhibitor  wishes  to  make  a  great  number  of 
entries  at  a  show,  he  looks  to  see  whether  there  is  a  point  cnp 
which  will  make  it  worth  his  while  to  run  a  little  extra  risk.  In 
my  own  case,  when  a  point  cup  is  given  at  any  show  at  which  I 
exhibit,  I  generally  make  an  additional  entry ;  thus,  to  win  two 
prizes  I  should  make  three  entries  if  there  were  a  point  onp,  but 
if  there  were  not,  I  should  only  make  two  to  win  the  two  prizes. 
The  third  entry  in  this  case  would  be  for  luck.;  it  would  give  me 
a  better  chance  with  the  prizes,  and  I  might  possibl]r  win  the 
cup.  If  I  thought  I  should  win  the  cup  I  ehould  certainly  make 
the  third  en^.  But  then,  again,  sometimes  a  point  cnp  pre- 
vents me  from  making  any  entries  at  all,  for  I  only  keen  lonr 
varieties,  and  ^ere  are  often  as  many  as  twelve  classes  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  birds  which  I  do  not  keep.  Of  eourse  in  anch  a 
case  I  have  no  chance  to  win  the  point  cup,  and  those  who  hope 
to  do  so  can  afford  to  send  better  nirds  to  win  both  the  cnp  and 
the  prize  money,  than  I  can  to  win  the  prize-money  alone,  u 
seems  to  me  ^at  the  money  spent  on  the  cup  had  better  be  naed 
to  increase  the  value  of  the  money  prizes,  for  dealers  will  alwayi 
make  aiair  number  of  entries  when  there  ore  good  money  pxiM^i 
and  then  both  small  and  large  exhibitors  will  have  an  eqtul 
chance  for  the  premiums. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  for  a  small  exhibitor  to  show  where 
a  point  cup  is  given,  unless  he  can  borrow  birds  to  tr^r  and  win 
the  cup  as  welL  I  never  think  it  worth  while  to  do  tms  myself) 
but  there  are  some  who  do.  I  think,  however,  it  is  seldom  done, 
on  account  of  tiie  expense  and  trouole.  I  do  not  see  anything 
dishonest  in  borrowing  birds  for  this  purpose,  though  I  thinkit 
a  pitv  that  it  should  be  done.  It  is  generuly  supposed  that  biros 
are  snown  to  enable  others  to  judge  of  the  quahty  of  the  birds  ai 
home,  and  in  this  way  to  obtain  purchasers ;  if  this  is  so,  those 
who  borrow  create  a  false  impression  as  to  the  quality  of  their 
stock.  But  while  there  are  point  cups  there  always  will  be 
borrowing  more  or  less,  and  those  who  give  the  cups  enoonrage 
it.  I  think  that  on  this  account  a  point  cup  is  even  more  objec- 
tionable than  a  cup  for  the  best  pen  in  a  given  number  of  dasse^ 
to  win  which  is  the  greatest  lottery  I  know.  For  my  own  part 
I  prefer  money  prizes  for  each  class,  and  when  they  are  wortn 
having  there  will  always  beplenty  of  entries. — ^H.  M.  Maynai^ 
Molmewood,  Byde,  Isle  of  wight. 


White  Jacobins.— If  the  Crystal  Palace  Poultry  Committee 
are  agreeable  I  shall  be  pleased  to  join  "Black  Jacobik  m 
offering  a  subscription  towards  prizes  at  their  next  show  x<v 
White  Jacobins,  smgle  birds,  and  on  hearing  their  decision  win 
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ooUect  among  my  fancier  friends. — ^A.  A.  VA2a>£B  Mzbbscb, 
Tooting. 

NADIRING. 

Trbbe  is  no  better-established  lawin  bee-keeping,  ihanin  what- 
ever description  of  hive  we  employ,  honey  will  oe  found  stored 
in^  the  upper,  brood  in  the  central  and  lower  i>ortionB^  during 
midsummer,  to  the  very  floor-board.  Based  on  this  principle,  the 
storifyinff  system,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ordinary  or  single 
hiye,  ana  say  one-super  mode,  consists  of  a  series  of  boxes  or 
storeys ;  the  deeper  ones  are  placed  in  succession  beneath  the 
stock  box  progressively  as  the  wants  of  the  colony  demand,  and 
are  termed  nadirs,  and  are  simply  intended  as  an  elongation  or 
extension  of  the  breeding  space.  On  the  other  hand,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  flow  of  the  honey  harvest,  the  shallow  boxes  termed 
supers  are  placed  one  over  the  other,  above  the  stock,  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  honey  room.  Consequently  it  was  with  no  little 
surprise  I  found  so  able  an  apiarian  as  your  excellent  contributor 
**  B.  &  W."  fall  into  the  palpable  error  at  page  865,  that  the  nadir 
is  '*  placed  under  a  stock,  not  for  breeding  purposes,  but  with  a 
Tiew  to  obtaining  honey."  If  your  correspondent  started  a  stori- 
fied  colony  by  way  of  experiment,  he  would  very  soon  be  un- 
deceived, flnding  the  yiela  of  nadir  honey  meagre  indeed. 

"  B.  &  W.'s  "  plan  of  placing  a  super  in  the  position  of  a  nadir, 
with  the  view  dl  getting  comb  started  therein,  although  ingenious 
in  conception,  is  yalueless  in  practice.  So  placed,  the  super  is 
acoeptea  by  the  bees  as  a  nadir,  and  as  usual  a  mixture  of  drone 
and  worker  combs  will  be  built,  and  my  experience  is,  the 
shallower  the  nadir  the  greater  tne  proportion  of  the  former, 
spoiling  the  yalue  from  the  well-known  coarser  appearance  of  a 
super  wholly  or  in  part  composed  of  drone  cells ;  then  asain, 
there  is  the  avidity  with  which  bees  store  pollen  in  nadirs  m>m 
the  start  till  the  completion,  indeed,  usually  much  in  excess  of 
their  wants,  still  f  uruier  spoiling  the  beauty  of  a  super  as  well 
as  the  flavour  of  the  honey.  Lastly,  further  discoloration  must 
ensue  from  the  entire  traffic  of  uie  colony  passing  oyer  the 
oombs  while  in  progress. 

Better  far  to  place  the  super  at  once  in  its  proper  position, 
and  when  the  hive  is  full  and  honey  to  be  had  open  the  end 
communications  thereto ;  the  bees  pressed  up  in  the  first  instance 
for  mere  elbow  room,  form  in  an  eyer-increasing  heap  on  the 
top  of  the  stock  box,  till,  true  to  another  law  of  their  nature, 
they  suspend  themselves  like  a  duster  of  grapes  to  the  bars  of  the 
super,  when,  finding  the  guide  comb  placed  in  anticipation  by  the 
bee-master,  preferrmg  work  at  all  times  to  enforced  idleness, 
they  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  nibble  and  elongate ;  others, 
espying  the  chinks  and  crevices  between  the  stock  and  super, 
take  a  run  out,  returning  with  a  few  loads  of  propolis,  and  ab- 
horring, as  they  always  do,  a  yacuum,  proceed  at  once  to  step 
all  up.  Attracted  by  the  proceedings  upstairs,  other  idlers  join 
the  working  band,  and  the  super  is  fairly  started ;  then  the  bee- 
keeper nadirs  with  another  stock-box,  and  the  wants  of  tiie 
colony  in  storing  and  breeding  space  being  thus  f^ly  met, 
besides  the  exhihrating  effects  of  tne  transfer  from  a  stining  to 
a  purer  atmosphere  the  scouts  are  recalled,  and  all  thoughts  of 
emu;iation  from  their  dearly-loved  home  abandoned.  By  so 
studying  their  wants,  and  granting  space  in  a  progressiye  ratio, 
in  keeping  with  the  population  and  season,  such  harvests  have 
been  reaped  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of — A  Bemtbxwshibe  Bee- 

KBEPBB. 

SPRING  BEE-FEEDING. 

The  "  word  of  warning  "  in  reference  to  feeding  weak  stocks 
has  not  been  giyen  a  moment  too  soon  by  ^onr  esteemed  corre- 
spondent "B.  &  W."  Already,  through  inattention  to  their 
apiaries,  many  bee-keepers  have  lost  hives  that  were  well 
tenanted  and  nourishing  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Since  the  he- 
mming of  March  bees  have  had  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
9beir  stores.  Pollen  has  been  abundant,  but  scarcely  a  orop  of 
honey  could  be  obtained.  The  provision  which  at  one  time  was 
reasonably  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
spring  months  has  proved  utterly  inadequate,  and  in  conse- 

2nenoe  many  bees  are  dying  of  famine,  whilst  others  are  leaving 
beir  le^timate  labours  and  giving  themselves  up  to  habits  of 
plundering. 

On  the  17th  ult.  one  of  my  best  hiyes  was  entered  by  free- 
|>ooters  and  brought  to  the  yerge  of  ruin.  The  occupants,  whio^ 
were  numerous  and  had  three  combs  well  filled  with  brood, 
2>eoame  utterly  demoralised,  and  ceased  to  offer  any  i^esistance  to 
their  foes.  They  showed  no  resentment  when  roughly  handled, 
which  proyed  how  effectually  they  had  been  subdued.  Eyery 
honey-cell  was  emptied  of  its  contents,  and,  if  timely  aid  had 
not  1>een  giyen,  bees  and  brood  would  haye  been  a  lifeless  mass 
in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days. 

Now,  to  leaye  a  hive  in  this  condition  in  its  place  and  feed  it 
is,  as  is  well  known,  just  to  invite  the  enemy  back.  But  it  is 
often  inconvenient  to  remove  it  to  the  distance  that  is  necessary 
to  saye  it  from  being  again  found  out  by  its  persecutors.  It 
was  BO  in  my  case,  and  I  resolved  to  try  a  plan  which  could  be  ^ 


carried  out  with  littie  trouble,  and  which  would  probably  prove 
effectual  in  restoring  courage  to  the.dispirited  bees  and  prevent- 
ing the  marauders  from  renewing  their  assaults.  Waiting,  then, 
till  darkness  had  sent  all  robber  bees  home,  I  carried  off  the 
assailed  hiye  to  a  room  lighted  by  only  one  small  window 
18  inches  square.  Immediately  in  front  of  this  window  the 
hiye  was  plaiced,  having  its  entrance  about  6  inches  from  the 
base,  so  that  if  the  bees  went  out  and  coursed  oyer  the  window 
they  might,  when  exhausted,  find  it  easy  to  return  to  their 
dwelling.  The  hole  in  the  centre  of  tiie  crown-board  was  then 
opened,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  food  given.  The  bees,  no  longer 
molested,  quickly  stored  it  up,  and  in  less  than  three  days  they 
were  in  possession  of  as  much  as  would  meet  their  wants  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  from  this  feeding  under  partial  oon- 
finement  not  more  than  a  dozen  perished.  To  provide  against 
the  danger  that  would  meet  the  hive  on  being  restored  to  its 
original  site,  a  box  with  empty  combs  was  placed  where  it  stood. 
For  one  whole  day  the  robbers  were  allowed  to  weary  them- 
selves by  paying  fruitless  visits  to  it.  On  the  succeedmg  day 
they  were  allured  from  it  altogether  by  some  combs  half  filled 
witn  honey  laid  down  at  a  littie  distance. 

At  sunset;  with  its  outward  appearance  somewhat  changed, 
the  removed  stock  resumed  its  former  position,  and  next  morn- 
ing found  it  the  busiest  in  the  apiary  and  more  than  a  match  for 
its  foes.    It  has  not  been  assaulted  since. — ^B.  S. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Books  {T,  B.,  Leeds)  — W«  know  of  no  book  raUtlvB  to  hont  and  dhiokaoa 
sxolnalTdy.  EndoM  soTen  postage  ctampt  vith  toot  addrMs,  and  oid«r  th« 
"Ponltrr  Book"  to  b»  Mnt  you  \xj  peat.  Take  in  Wzigbfe'a  "lUoitratad 
Fooltiy  Book."    It  is  pnbliahing  in  shilling  monthly  parts. 

HxMS  TassPASSiMO  (Summt).— Ton  might  raooTar  If  yon  soadinthe  Ckmnty 
Conxt,  bat  yon  had  better  foUov  the  Amnioan's  adrioe-~ 

**  If  your  neighbonn*  hens  oome  oft  from  aoross  the  way, 
Don't  be  enrag'd,  bat  make  a  plaee  f6r  them  to  lay." 

PoiTLTBT  Food  (firnoraiiMM).— Both  aathoritiea  are  right.  If  yoa  use  the 
miztare  reoommended  in  the  book,  the  ingredients  are  oaloolated  to  modify 
eaeh  other.  Bioe  alone  is  **  worse  than  noticing,"  for  there  is  no  fat  or  flesh- 
forming  Qonstitoent  in  it.  Potatoes  alone  are  too  apt  to  oaase  internal  fat. 
If  yoa  obserre  yoar  fowls  decline  gire  no  xioe,  bat  sobstitate  barleymeal  or 
groand  oats.  IT  the  hens  lay  shell^less  eggs,  or  show  other  symptoms  of  in- 
texnal  derangement,  diacontlnae  the  potatoes,  and  aabstitute  noe  o&tU  the 
qrmpt<Hns  are  zemoTed. 

8PAXZ8R  AMD  MiMOBCA  FowLS  (Q.  F,  W,).—Am  s  roIe  the  diflerenoe  be- 
tween Minoroas  and  Spanish  is  smaU.  It  generally  consists  in  dabbing  saeh 
of  the  latter  as  have  exchanged  the  pore  white  face  and  drooping  comb  for  a 
red  faoe  and  pink  comb,  by  the  name  of  the  former.  The  cross  between  them 
would  not  be  important  in  any  way.  We  are  and  have  always  been  inimical  to 
crosses.  We  beUeve  thefe  is  nothing  that  can  be  reasonaUy  expected  from  a 
fowl  that  cannot  be  had  from  a  pure  one.  If  you  keep  pullets  of  this  month 
you  will  hare  eggs  for  early  sitting  next  year.  We  need  hardly  say  we  advise 
pure  breeds ;  bat  if  you  mean  to  cross,  we  advise,  if  tou  work  with  the  material 
you  have  in  hand,  that  yon  pot  the  Brahma  cook  with  the  Minorca  hens. 
Spanish  are  good,  but  not  early  layers :  they  do  not  sit,  and  it  is  against 
reason  to  oross  sitters  and  non- sitters.  If  yoa  wish  to  depend  on  your  eggs, 
directly  after  Christmas,  yoa  will  do  well  to  pen  your  birds  accordingly,  not 
later  than  October. 

Bahtam  Eoos  mot  Fobtboohimo  (H,  Q.  IF.).— We  oannot  tsn^y  that  a 
hen  goes  to  her  nest,  stays  the  osoal  time  there,  and  comes  off  cackling  with- 
out having  laid  an  egg.  We  should  say  either  she  or  another  eats  it,  **  yolk 
and  white,  and  hard  shell  too."  If  however,  we  are  wrong,  she  is  not  right. 
Give  a  oopiooa  doee  of  castor  oil,  at  least  a  tableepoonful,  and  repeat  it  siter 
two  days.  She  will  then  soon  lay  unleas  there  is  ogganie  disease,  and  if  so,  kill 
har.  We  cannot  believe  that  any  hen  of  any  breed  can  pass  her  second  and 
third  yean  vithooi  layhoig*  I>o  not  oondemn  her  antil  yoa  have  xedaeed  her 
fat. 

GoLouB  of  Bsahxa  Eoos  (X.  7.  Z.).— Do  not  ooarrel  with  the  colour  of 
the  eggs.  Some  believe  in  shape,  some  do  not.  We  are  of  tiie  latter.  It  is 
thought  the  colour  of  the  egg  is  affected  by  the  weather,  being  darker  in  hot 
weather.  We  have  seen  none  approaching  to  mahogany  colour.  Those  who 
bdieve  in  it  say  the  pointed  eggs  produce  cooks,  the  round  onee  pullets.  We 
are  trying  some  experiments,  and  shall  discourse  learnedly  on  them  if  they 
fnmiah  the  text. 

Aos  07  TuaxxT  Oooxs  {A.  H.  J.). — Tuikey  eooks  are  awkward  birds,  and 
young  ones  do  not  always  prove  proflteble  when  the  hens  come  off  their  eggs. 
One  that  has  avoided  this  reproach  the  first  season  is  prised  as  a  stock  bud 
for  a  second,  but  when  Turkeys  are  kept  for  profit  he  is  seldom  kept  for  a 
third.  A  tried  yeariing  bird  is  always  kept  in  reserve.  This  is  easily  done,  as 
with  these  birds  the  cooks  are  used  as  rams  are  with  sheep,  and  always  with 
snooesB.  We  hare  known  a  hen  taken  from  a  brood  and  shut  in  a  loft ;  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks  she  began  to  lay,  she  sat  and  brought-out  twelve  poults.  She 
had  been  six  weeks  in  the  loft  I7  herself.  .«  .^u6  ^uiji  ,  » ja' 

Ulcsb  ih  a  Brahma  Hbm  (B.  M.  C.).— The  large  orop  if  it  were  filled  with 
liquid  is  unimportant.  We  expect  the  ulcer  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  crop, 
but  is  attaehed  to  the  breastbone.  Such  cases  are  in  shnost  every  instance 
ineorable.  It  is  probaUe  she  wiU  go  on  laying,  and  when  she  has  done  yoa 
will  do  well  to  kill  her.  Potatoes  are  very  bad  food  either  raw  or  cooked,  and 
boiled  cabbage  is  worse.  If  you  give  cabbage,  give  it  raw  and  whole,  so  that 
the  weight  will  resist  the  pull  neoeasaxy  to  tear  off  a  pleee.  The  beet  green 
food  is  alarge  sod  of  growing  grass,  and  neoct  to  that  lettoeea. 

ExTSSsr^  PooLTBT-KsxTOio  (/.  K.  L.). — ^Two  hundred  hens  should  have 
from  five  to  six  acres  of  graas.  Five  hundred  should  have  twelve  acres  all 
grass,  unless  thare  be  a  dj^  plantation  or  shrubbery  upon  it.  Either  of  the 
latter  is  desirable.  The  sou  should  be  light,  and  the  land  on  a  moderate 
slope.  Such  land  is  soon  dry  after  rain,  and  afiows  the  birds  to  soratdh  and 
bask.   We  always  haTSssreial  hoasaa  where  lacga  nnmbera  of  fowls  an  kept. 
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We  ■hoidd  bolld  tfaMe  or  ftrtrr  taonOEAi,  ewsh  18  feet  sqtittre,  and  as  lofty  a 
poeeHde.  Tbey  may  be  mespenrfreiybaflttif  trood,  iriffl  yetntflateA  aiidUgfated. 
It  is  in  erory  way  prtfcnblato  tfowiag  a  tege  nomber  te  xtMWt  to  one  nooM^ 
We  tboald  require  31  feet  soDan  lor  a  himdred  htfoa.  IX  yon  mean  to  hate 
Cttgs  only,  you  should  hare  Spanish,  Hambarghe,  Brahmas,  and  Orete-CoBnxa. 
We  do  not  thinlc  laying  propoties  are  imporoTed  by  erossing. 

Oapzs  (L.  BratUmry). — Gitre  each  ohicken  aifeoted  a  pill  of  oamphor  the 
sice  of  a  small  pea  every  seoond  day  nntil  coTDd.  To  prerent  t^e  disease 
keep  a  lump  of  dkmphor  in  the  trater  they  drink. 

Pxoxon  Nestiko  But  HOT  LAYiHa  (H.  fl".).— A  Pigeon  doing  this  wifl 
ncnally  neat  for  ever,  bat  nerer  lay— tn  fact,  she  Is  no  breeder.  You  did  quite 
light  in  giving  her  other  eggs,  it  was  her  only  ehanoe  and  might  rerrive  the 
power  of  breediBg. 

Food  fob  Yotrao  CAMAStSB  (W.  H.).— Boll  aa  egg  hatd  and  allow  it  to 
get  oold.  This  is  important,  for  if  the  yolk  of  a  warn  hard-boiled  egg  be 
mbbed-np  or  ohopped  fine,  it  will  harden  and  dry  Tory  rapidly.  The  difference 
can  ea»ily  be  seen  by  cutting  a  cold  egg  throagfa  the  middle,  and  also  a  hot 
one.  The  cold  one  will  remain  unchanged  during  the  time  that  the  surface 
of  the  hot  one  will  dry  and  crack ;  and  if  the  whole  yolk  be  so  exposed  by 
being  chopped  line,  every  fragment  will  presmt  the  same  dry,  caked  appear- 
ance. Pass  both  the  white  and  the  yolk  timmgh  the  egg-box,  which  is 
■imply  a  box  about,  say,  6  or  8  inches  square  Oftrger  or  am^er  aooovding  to 
fuicy  or  the  requirements  of  the  bird  room),  having  no  tc^,  but  a  bottom  of 
perforated  sine  securely  nailed  on.  The  egg  can  be  squeezed  through  this 
with  a  table-knife,  much  or  little  as  occasion  may  require,  and  then  mixed 
with  its  bulk  of  bread-crumbs  rubbed  fine  in  the  hftnd.  Some  breeders  soak 
the  bread,  which  should  be  stale,  squeeze  it  dry,  and  mix  with  the  egg.  Others 
use  one  or  other  of  the  many  plain  or  fancy  biscuits  which  are  sold  in  such 
variety ;  but  nothing  is  better  than  bread-erombs.  This  is  a  good  stock  diet 
for  nestllngg.  When  a  hen  is  disposed  to  feed  she  will  feed  with  anything 
and  needs  no  tempting  delicacies,  but  in  case  6f  disinclination  add  a  little 
crushed  hempeeed.  Let  the  food  be  fresh  at  all  times.  Do  not  allow  it  to 
remidn  in  the  egg-trough  till  it  turns  sour.  Keep  up  a  supply  of  fresh  green 
food,  such  ss  groundsel,  ohickweed,  or  lettnee,  and  see  that  the  seed-box  is 
duly  replenished  with  clean  white  canary  seed  free  from  dust  and  dirt.  Sum- 
mer rape  and  linseed  may  be  given  occasionally  by  way  of  change. — W.  A. 
Blakstok. 

Bttllfimch  and  Oakast— PsoTBcnoir  or  Eoos  (M.  O.).— Use  ev«ry  pre- 
caution to  protect  the  eggs.  When  you  think  the  hen  is  about  laying,  remove 
the  Bnllfloch  the  night  before,  and  do  not  replace  him  till  you  have  secured 
the  egg.  It  will  soarcely  be  necessary  to  replace  him  again,  but  you  may  as 
well  do  so,  that  you  may  leave  no  stone  imtumed  to  ensure  success.  I  should 
much  like  to  know  the  result,  and,  if  suoceasfol,  to  see  the  progeny.— W.  A. 

BltAXSTOK. 

BSBTLSBS  Cakabt  Hens  (A  Reader).—!  think  if  yon  do  as  yon  suggest— 
"  wait  a  little  longer,"  the  good  time  which  Is  coming  will  come ;  and  as  you 
say  your  hens  generally  are  troubled  in  the  same  way,  it  may  be  accounted  f dr 
on  the  ground  that  thqr  are  all  a  little  backward.  Give  some  stimulating 
food— e^g  and  hempseed  prepued  as  above,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  soon 
have  plenty  of  young  ones.— W.  A.  Blakston . 

Vatbjsg  Cakaiuss  {J.  A).—l  think  no  person  can  be  called  *'  stupid " 
who  has  the  sense  to  inquire  into  the  why  and  because  of  any  effect  he  sees 
produced,  and  has  also  the  sense  to  think  out  a  theory  of  his  own,  even  if  that 
theory  be  erroneous,  which  I  think  yours  is.  You  are  in  quest  of  a  **  very 
pale"  Jonque  hen  to  pair  with  a  Jonque  cock,  with  a  view  to  getting  colour, 
and  object  to  a  Buff  or  Mealy  hen,  because  you  '*  dont  want  to  Introduce  Buff 
Mood.**  I  take  that  to  be  your  position:  well,  whv  not  a  hi^h-coloured 
/onque  hen  for  your  Jonque  cock?  Don't  you  think  you  would  get  more 
colour  ?  Certainly  you  would;  but  bear  in  mind,  at  the  expense  of  feather. 
It  xbtkj  be  accepted  as  a  princh)le  that  pairing  Jonque  and  Mealy  produces 
both  colour  and  compactness  of  plumage.  Jonques  and  Mealies  are  not,  as 
you  imagine,  distinct  breeds,  but  merely  separate  classes  of  the  same  variety, 
and  are  produced  in  pretty  nearly  equu  proportions  in  the  saihe  neat.  £r  I 
misunderstand  your  object  write  again.  I  say  this  because  I  am  not  sum 
whether  jou  wish  to  breed  for  colour,  or  whether  you  are  afmJog  at  produdng 
white  birds.  Do  I  believe  in  the  marigold  theory  ?  J  will  put  your  question 
in  another  shapsk  Do  I  believd  in  the  theory  that  the  colour  of  a  Oanaxy  can 
be  aifeoted  by  feeding?  I  will  tell  you  what  I  beileve  in.  I  beHero  in  Mr.  E. 
BemioM,  ot  Derby,  who  exhibited  two  remarkably  high-«oloured  bods  s*  the 
last  Crystal  Palaee  Show.  The  foot  of  their  being  offidally  passed  over  by  the 
Judges  wtthoat  a  reaaon,  and  the  reason  being  subsequently  anonymoudy 
stated  in  the  Journal  will  be  in  the  memory  of  all  intenated  in  Canary 
matters.  Mr.  Bemrose  assured  me  the  birds  were  genuine,  that  he  had 
moulted  them  himsdf,  and  that  the  colour  waa  owing  to  the  feeding,  and  to 
nothing  else.  Mr.  Bemrose  and  the  colour  theory  are  therefore  inseparable. 
I  believe  Mr.  Bemrose  to  be  a  gentleman  who  would  not  atoop  to  such  a 
meanness  as  a  falsehood,  and  who  would  neithor  stain  a  bird  nor  cast  in  his 
lot  and  herd  with  those  who  do,  and  therefore  I  believe  in  the  "  Marigold 
theory"  as  wi  fait  aeeompU.  Incipient  asthma  may  become  chronis.  Bee 
**  Frinoilla  Canabia  "  on  diseasee.  — W.  A.  Blaicston. 

Bxxa  DwinDLiKO  Awat  {Ligurian).— It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  account 
for  hives  porishing  and  becoming  so  weak  in  population  while  so  well  |no- 
vlded  with  honey.  It  is  a  very  common  subject  of  complaint  this  smmg. 
Hie  winter  and  spring  have  been  exceedingly  unfavourable  for  bees.  We  do 
not  approve  of  the  inverted  ^ass  for  ventilation  and  condensation  of  moisture. 
The  oead  bees  maj  have  been  graduallv  carried  off  by  the  living.  The  tomtits 
could  not  materially  affect  the  population.  It  is  most  likely  tnat  the  queens 
died  during  winter.  If  the  combs  are  badly  mildewed,  we  should  out  the 
worst  affected  parts  away ;  if  not,  we  should  let  them  remain,  and  rqieople 
the  hives  with  swarms.  The  bees  would  soon  put  the  combs  to  rights.  Li- 
gorians  are  n6t  more  liable  to  internal  dampness  than  other  bees. 


WooDBTTST  HzTES  ( fToZlocion).— 1,  They  an  14^  inebas  square  by  9  Inches 
ds^,  inside  maaanre.  ft,  The  bars,  when  in  place,  shoold  be  If  inch  from  centra 
to  centre-— that  is,  half  an  indi  belrtreen  each.  8,  Just  sufBctent  fbr  the  bars. 
4,  Bars  are  seven'Oightha  of  an  inch  wide.  This  gives  a  measurement  of 
14^  inches  for  the  box,  but  Mr.  Woodbury  preferied  to  have  it  quite  square, 
and  used  to  spread  the  other  quarter  of  an  inoh  over  the  spaeea  generaUyt  or 
towards  the  sidea.  Recesses  of  an  inch  wide  for  bars  onqr  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  wide  would  give  too  much  playt 

Babbit  EATnra  Hek  Drma  (F.  X,  J<7.).— The  habit  is  very  unusual,  and 
we  wovM  recommend  a  little  mflk  as  a  safs  liquid,  or  two  tablepoonfnla  of 
water  once  i^week  in  warm  weattter.  and  more  especially  when  the  doe  is 
abotti  to  Utt«r.    Give  her  eanots  and  omriied  cAts,  sweet  hay,  a  little  gtMn 


dover  when  ready,  or  vetches,  but  not  when  wet;  in  fact,  aU  green  fooA 
should  be  given  sparingly.  Boots  are  always  safe.  Allow  a  little  water  or 
milk  to  be  in  the  hutch  at  the  time  of  littering,  as  intense  thirst  ganually 
aocompaniea  that  event. 


MET  BOBOLOaiOAL  OBSEBYATIONB, 

Caxskn  Squabs,  IiOin>oH. 

Lat.  SV  32'  40"  K. ;  Long.  0*  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  Ul  feet. 


Datb. 

9  A.K. 

Ih  thb  Dat. 

18f7S. 

SS9S 

ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

Temp,  of 
Soilat 
1ft. 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Temperature. 

J 
"J 

May. 

In     .  On 
sun.    grass 

Dry. 

Wet. 

J?5- 

47.5 
S0.8 
48.6 
55.8 
54.6 
47.4 

Max. 

deg. 
60.9 
61.4 
6S.6 
64.8 
698 
70.9 
64.2 

64.T 

Min. 

We.   7 
Th,    8 
Fri.    9 
SaLlO 
bnn.ll 
Mo.  12 
Tu.  18 

Xnches. 
£9.671 
29.646 
29.965 
80.U9 
80.187 
80.215 
80.170 

IS- 

49J 
56.4 
68.5 

80.fi 
60.0 
55.fi 

B.E. 

N. 
W. 

w. 

8.W. 

N. 

8.E. 

49.4 
48.7 
50.1 
61.6 
68.1 
54.4 

deg. 
41.5 
42.6 
48.8 
42.1 
604) 
46.8 
42.1 

44.0 

deg. 

96.8 

97.7 

96  6 

117.8 

190.2 

128.1 

190.1 

deg. 
85J 
48.0 
86.0 
8U 
47JI 
484 
88.2 

hi. 
Q.a» 

Means 

S9.96a 

551 

60.fi 

5La 

UOJ 

81.4 

OjM 

BSMASES. 

7th.— Bain  in  early  morning,  but  fine  by  10  a.ii.,  and  so  continued  till  batween 

2  aud  8  P.M.,  when  rain  commenced  and  continued  more  or  leu 

aUday. 
8th. — Mueh  rain  in  the  mgbi ;  fine  morning  and  pleasant  day,  thoni^  ftov 

were  several  showers,  but  they  wete  slight;  a  fine  ni|^. 
9th. — A  lovely  morning ;  rather  stormlike  in  the  aftemocm.    On]y  a  few  dnas 

of  r^n  fell  here,  but  the  rain  was  v«iy  heavy  at  Blaekheath  and  w 

neigphbouijiood. 
10th.— Fine  morning ;  the  day  fair,  but  more  cloudy  than  the  preccffing  oM. 
Uth.— Fine  morning ;  and  all  day  rather  doudy  between  6  and  7  rJLt  h» 

afterwards,  but  wind  rather  high. 
12th.— A  most  lovely  day  throughout,  and  followed  by  m  fine  a  nig^t. 
18th. — Fine  morning ;  rather  douded  over  at  noon,  a  brisk  and  xather  «oa 

wind;  fine  afternoon  and  evening. 
A  very  fine  week,  especially  the  latter  part ;  temperature  about  8°  above  wt 

Sun  very  powetfnl  on  the  last  three  days.— Ct.  J.  Syxoks. 


007BMT  OABDZN  HABKBT.— Mat  14. 

A  TAiB  a;v6nige  supply  and  good  attendance,  the  midland  maiMs  noAS 
buyers  now  to  a  condderable  extent.  Importationa  of  foreign  godneahijW 
largely  increased,  comprising  among  other  articles  Apricots,  Gbenias,  aaa 
Strawberries.  St.  Michael's  Pines  seem  to  be  over  rum,  as  the  Orangs  mmob 
has  ended,  and  few  vessels  call  there.  New  Potatoes  are  well  suiplied  s 
from  2<i  to  8d.  per  lb. ;  good  old  anes  BMtce, 


B. 

Apples isisfve  8 

Apricots doa.  8 

Onemes. ^box  4 

Chestnuts bushel  0 

Curntbts i  sieve  0 

Black do.  0 

Figs doi.  10 

Filberts lb.  0 

Cobs lb.  2 

Gooseberries......  quart  1 

Qrapes,  hothouse lb.  8 

Lemons V'lOO  6 

Melons.............. each  -6 


d.  s. 
0to6 
0     4 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0    16 
0     0 


0 
0 


0  16 
0  10 
0    12 


PBUIT. 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Mulberries ^Ib.  0 

Nectarines doa.   0 

Oranges ^...^100  4 

Peaches  doa.  18 

Pears,  kit(flien flos.  1 

dessert doa.  6 

Fine  Apples lb.  8 

Plums t  sieve  0 

Quinces doa.  0 

Baspberriea lb.  0 

Strawberries ^oi.0 

Walnuts bushel  15 

ditto ^100  2 


d.  «•<• 
OtsO  » 
0  0  0 
0  10  6 
0  10  0 
0  8  0 
U  0 
II  0 
8  0 
8  8 

ft 

0 


0    2  6 


TBQXTABLBB. 


Artichokes....* dos. 

Asparagus 1^100 

French  , 

Beans,  Kidney ^100 

Beet,  Red dos. 

Broocoli bundle 

Cabbage   doa. 

Capsioums ^100 

CaiTots.. bunch 

Cauliflower doa. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts..  dos.  bunches 
Cvoambers.... each 

pickling dos. 

Endive dos. 

Fennel. bunch 

Oarlio lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish bundle 

Leeks bunch 

LeMnee ••....dos. 


s.  d.  a.  d. 
8  0to6  0 
8    0     6 


6 

1 
1 

« 

1 
0 
0 
8 
1 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
1 


0 
6 
0 
9 

0 
0 

• 

0 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
8 
< 
8 
0 
2 
0 


18 
2 
8 

1 

1 

0 
0 
6 
2 

4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
2 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress.. punnet 
Onions ^  bushel 

piokUng. quart 

PHrsley  per  doa.  bunefaes 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Bound.. ..» do. 

Badisfaes..   dos.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy ^bundle 

Savoys dos. 

Bcorsonera....  1^  bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallota lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes dos. 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrova 


s.  d.    ■.  *• 


0  Oto 
0  2 

0 

f 

0 

9 

0 

0 

• 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
8 
6 


0 
• 
8 
6 
• 
I 
I 
I 
2 
0 
6 
f 
I 
t 
6 
9 
6 
• 
0 
0 
9  9 


POULTBY  HABKET.— Mat  14L 

Cub  market  tdls  of  untoward  weather  in  the  pa 
not  as  forwurd  as  we  expected  and  hoped.    There  are,  .^^ — ,  — «^ja« 
of  improvement,  and  we  hail  them  fixedly.    Outzageous  prioss  ata  uioBv 
good  for  senders  nor  sellers. 


,.sy;^«ss: 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Large  Fowls 6  0  to  6  6 

Smallerdttto 6  0  5  6 

Ghiokeus 4  0  4  6 

GosUnga 7  0  7  6 

Guinea  Fowls 8  6  4  C 

DttoUings   4  0  4  0 


Pheasants  0 

Partridges  0 

Hares    0 

Babbite    1 

Wild  ditto   1  , 

Pigeons 0  9 


OtoO  2 
0     •  • 

0 

I 

9 


■J 

19 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Month 

Day 

of 

Week. 

MAY  2S-28, 1878. 

Arerage  Tempera- 
tare  near  London. 

Bain  in 
tt  years. 

Son 
Bises. 

Son 
Sets. 

Moon 
Bises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clook 
after 
Bun. 

Da; 

ox 

Tear. 

22 
83 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

Th 

P 

S 

M 

Tu 
W 

ASCSKSXON  DAT. 

[  of  Tiinnfian  Society,  8  p.m. 
Alexandra  Park  Show.   AnniTersary  Meeting 
Sunday  ArrsR  Ascbicsion. 
Annirenary  Meeting  of  Royal  Geographical 

[  Society,  1  P.M. 
Meeting  of  Society  of  Arts,  8  p.m. 

Day. 

65.4 

67.8 

67.4 

65.4 

67.4 

66.6 

68.1 

48.6 
48.0 
42.9 
42.8 
44.7 
44.4 

Mean. 
58.9 
65.5 
65.2 
54.2 
55.1 
65.6 
66.2 

15 
12 
16 
19 
24 
15 

m.     h. 
0af4 
59      8 
68      8 
67      8 
66      8 
55      8 
54     8 

m.     h. 
53af7 

54  7 

55  7 
66      7 
58      7 
60      7 

0      8 

m.     h. 
88      2 
62      2 

8      8 
26     8 
50     8 
20      4 

1      6 

m.     h. 
2      8 
25      4 
48      5 
10      7 
81      8 
44     9 
46    10 

27 
28 
29 

• 
1 

m.   B. 

8    86 
8    82 
8    26 
8    21 
8    14 
8      8 
8      0 

142 
148 
144 
146 
146 
147 
148 

From  obeearatioBs  tak«n  near  London  dnriog  forty-tbne  yaan,  the  avorage  day  temparatnza  of  the  week  is  66.8^ ;  and  Iti  night  texnperataie 
48.4°.    Xha  greatest  heat  wai  91°,  on  the  S8th,  1847 ;  and  the  lowest  cold  25°,  on  the  ItSrd  and  24th,  1867.    The  greatest  laU  of  rain  was  0.97  inch. 

— .^ • 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING.— No.  1. 

HEBE  are  few  branches  of  horticulture  of 
greater  interest  or  importance  than  the  em- 
bellishment of  dressed  grounds  or  natural 
scenery  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and,  I  sup- 
pose I  may  venture  to  assert  with  equal 
truth,  none  which  receives  less  attention  or 
study,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  of  its 
being  rather  a  legitimate  pursuit  of  the 
landscape  gardener  than  the  general  prac- 
titioner. Without  any  pretension  to  the 
laying  down  of  arbitrary  rules  or  canons  of  taste,  it  is  my 
purpose  in  writing  these  papers  to  endeavour  to  show 
clearly  how  lawns  and  shrubberies  are  planted,  giving  the 
arrangements  of  borders,  groups,  clumps,  and  solitary 
specimens,  and  in  doing  this  care  will  be  exercised  to  keep 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  explanation  of  practical  de- 
tails deduced  from  actual  experience. 

The  subject  is  a  wide  one,  and  withal  most  interesting ; 
and  as  one  passes  its  most  important  heads  in  review,  the 
materials  suitable  for  the  work  press  upon  the  mind  in 
such  profusion  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  a  selec- 
tion from  such  a  host  of  subjects  *'  rich  and  rare  **  with- 
out passing  over  many  things  of  importance.  By  select- 
ing materials  possessing  strongly-marked  characteristics, 
and  by  giving  the  details  of  each  arrangement  fully  and 
clearly,  it  is  hoped  that  these  notes  will  prove  use&l,  so 
fiar  as  written  directions  ever  can  be. 

One  important  rule  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  beginners  is  never  to  attempt 
too  much  in  the  first  instance,  always  bearing  in  mind 
the  important  axiom  that  the  most  simple  matter  or 
trifling  detail  once  well  done  is  a  principle  mastered  and 
a  step  gained. 

Harmony,  contrast,  and  repose  are  three  most  im- 
portant principles  to  which  we  should  try  to  give  expres- 
sion; graceful  simplicity  and  artistic  effect  are  not  in- 
compatible but  are  really  inseparable,  and  always  present 
in  the  most  costly  and  elaborate  works  of  art.  The  pro- 
duction of  harmonious  effect  implies  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  relative  value  of  form  with  form,  and  of  the  various 
shades  of  colour ;  there  must  be  no  clashing  even  in  con- 
trast, which  must  please  and  gratify,  rather  than  startle 
or  astonish ;  every  arrangement  or  scene,  therefore,  how- 
ever distinct  or  varied  in  character  from  others  in  the 
same  garden,  should  yet  be  sufficiently  in  keeping  with 
tbeui  to  form  a  connecting  link  of  the  grand  whole. 

In  order  to  secure  so  desirable  an  end  in  what  is 
inevitably  a  somewhat  costly  undertaking,  it  is  of  primary 
importance  to  make  a  care&l  survey  of  the  surface  of  the 
land  before  laying  it  out,  and  to  adapt  the  design  to  its 
natural  formation  bo  far  as  is  practicable  ;  thus,  if  the  chief 
part  of  the  surface  has  a  general  broad  or  flat  expanse, 
or  is,  on  the  other  hand,  undulating  and  much  broken, 
•we  should  strive  to  impart,  or  rather  retain,  the  tone  or 
air  of  either  style  to  the  dressed  grounds  generally.  It 
is  true  that  a  departure  from  this  rule  may  frequently  be 
seen  in  gardens  of  great  extent,  but  it  would  be  unwise, 
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as  the  result  would  be  unsatisfactory,  to  venture  upon  a 
mixed  style  in  such  small  places  as  these  notes  are  in« 
tended  for. 

Ample  variety  of  aspect  may  be  imparted  to  all  gardens 
without  any  violation  of  the  purity  of  style  which  I  ad- 
vocate, and  while  avoiding  all  meaningless  ornamentation 
we  should  strive  for  expression  in  every  feature  and  ob- 
ject. It  is  in  doing  this  that  so  many  of  the  choicest  plants 
and  shrubs  play  such  an  important  part;  the  common 
Yew  may  be  so  massed  as  to  lend  a  charm — often  unde- 
fined, but  none  the  less  powerful — ^to  the  brightest  gayest 
triumph  of  Flora ;  the  walk  that  sweeps  past  gay  flower 
beds  brilliant  with  summer  beauty,  may  in  its  next  curve 
lead  us  to  the  quiet  repose  of  turf-clad  banks  bearing 
clustering  masses  of  Yucca,  or  among  the  feathery  taper- 
ing forms  of  Conifers,  the  silvery  plumes  of  the  Pampas 
Grass,  or  to  some  fine  specimen  tree  or  shrub.  Thus 
fresh  forms  and  colours  present  themselves  in  rich  and 
varied  beauty  at  every  turn,  and  the  importance  of  first 
measures  in  designing  the  contour  of  each  portion  of  lawn 
or  pathway  becomes  evident.  Graceful  sweeping  curves 
or  gentle  undulations  all  constitute  beauty.  A  walk  that 
winds  from  an  open  lawn  among  masses  of  shrubs  or 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  lofty  trees,  seems  to 
invite  us  to  explore,  and  in  planting  we  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  the  numerous  prominent  positions  which 
such  curves  afford  to  place  our  choicest  specimens  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Single  fine  specimens  well  placed 
are  always  much  appreciated.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Wellingtonia  that  is  planted  upon  the  triangular  space 
between  the  Bosery  and  Water  Temples  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  nothing  could  be  better.  It  imparts  variety  and 
grace  to  the  surrounding  scene,  of  which  the  high-raised 
mound,  crowned  by  the  lofty  arches  of  the  Bosery,  stands 
out  so  boldly  that  to  the  casual  observer  all  subordinate 
objects  apparently  sink  into  comparative  insignificance ; 
yet  the  situation  of  this  flourishing  young  tree  is  so  singu- 
larly appropriate  that  it  is,  and  must  continue,  an  object 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  The  chief  reason 
for  this  is  its  central  position — that  is  to  say,  it  stands  at 
a  central  point  upon  which  three  walks  converge ;  and 
thus,  although  it  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Bosery  slope,  and  so 
close  to  the  margin  that  it  may  be  regarded  rather  as 
part  of  it  than  as  a  separate  feature,  yet  it  possesses  in 
itself  BO  much  that  is  interesting,  stately,  and  dignified 
as  to  attract  great  admiration  for  its  striking  individuaUty 
alone.  That  is  the  point,  and  the  lesson  which  it  teaches 
is  precisely  that  which  I  wish  to  convey  clearly  to  the 
reader — namely,  that  the  best  position  for  single  speci- 
mens is  wherever  they  attract  attention  as  individuals 
without  clashing  with  the  surrounding  objects,  but  rather 
contribute  to  their  beauty. — Edward  Luckhurst. 


CULTUBE  OP  BOSES  IN  POTS. 

The  most  magnificent  exhibition  of  Boses  in  pots  ever 
seen  in  London  was  that  held  at  South  Kensington  on 
Wednesday,  May  7th.  Fancy  a  Boss  bush  5  feet  in  height 
and  over  18  feet  in  circumference,  furnished  with  healthy 
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foliage  to  the  baso,  and  covered  with  snperb  flowers,  as  was  the 
case  with  that  best  of  all  Roses  for  pot-culture,  Charles  Lawson, 
in  Mr.  Tamer's  collection.  Many  of  his  other  plants  were 
quite  as  healthy  and  nearly  equally  well  flowered,  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  them  being  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Such  specimens  are 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  growers,  but  they  showed  us 
what  can  be  done  with  the  queen  of  flowers  as  a  pot  plant. 
They  are  specially  grown  for  exhibition,  and  they  well  deserved 
the  highest  honours  that  could  be  awarded  them.  The  smaller 
specimens,  which  can  be  grown  and  flowered  beautifully  in 
8-inch  pots,  are  within  the  reach  of  the  most  modest  owner  of 
a  greenhouse,  and  no  greenhouse,  however  small,  should  be 
without  a  few  pot  Boses. 

Boses  are  divided  into  two  great  sections,  which  may  be 
iBubdivided  into  many^more:  First,  the  summer  Boses,  flower- 
ing in  June  and  July ;  in  this  section  are  comprised  the  Moss, 
Provence,  French  or  Gallica,  Hybrids  of  Chinese  and  Bourbon 
Boses,  <&o.  Second,  autunmal  Hoses,  flowering  from  June  to 
Kovember,  or  later  if  frost  and  snow  do  not  prevent.  The  most 
important  of  this  section  are  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea 
Boses ;  nor  can  the  Noisettes  be  omitted,  as  Mar(;ch^  Niel  is 
amongst  them ;  but  for  culture  in  small  pots  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals and  Teas  are  decidedly  the  best.  With  a  few  of  the 
best  varieties  of  the  above,  and  veiy  little  trouble  or  expense, 
fresh  and  fragrant  Boses  may  be  cut  every  month  of  the  year. 
Boses  grown  in  8  or  9-inch  pots  are  also  more  useful  for  ordi- 
nary decorative  purposes,  as  they  can  be  worked-in  well  in  the 
conservatory  border  or  on  a  greenhouse  stage.  When  well 
managed  such  plants  also  produce  better  flowers  than  large 
specimen  plants. 

As  a  pot  plant  the  Bose  is  easily  managed,  and  can  be  grown 
nore  satisfactorily  in  that  way  than  planted  out  of  doors, 
when  soil  or  other  circumstances  do  not  favour  vigorous  de- 
velopment. In  the  garden  under  my  charge  it  is  discouraging 
work  to  cultivate  the  Bose  out  of  doors  ;  we  are  open  to  the 
east  winds,  we  are  under  the  influence  of  the  impure  atmo- 
sphere of  the  east  end  of  London,  and  the  soil  is  of  the  worst 
possible  description — flight  gravelly  stuff  of  no  depth,  with  a 
dry  gravel  subsoil.  Our  only  chance  to  obtain  a  good  Bose 
in  the  open  air  is  to  plant  Briars,  using  as  much  clayey  loam 
as  we  can  get  to  mix  with  the  soil,  and  to  bud  our  own.  Some 
good  flowers  are  obtained  the  first  year  from  tiie  bud,  after- 
wards they  rapidly  deteriorate.  From  our  pot  Boses  grown 
under  glass  flowers  are  being  out  which  would  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  the  noted  Boses  of  Cheshunt  or  Wali^am. 
A  number  were  grown  this  year  without  any  forcing,  except 
that  a  fire  was  put  on  in  winter  on  a  very  few  occasions  to 
keep  out  the  frost,  and  a  succession  of  flowers  has  been 
obtained  by  pruning  from  November  to  February,  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  being  the  sorts  grown.  The  earliest  blooms 
opened  about  the  third  week  in  April,  and  on  some  of  the 
latest  the  buds  cannot  as  yet  (May  13th)  be  discerned. 

Some  varieties  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  flower  earlier 
than  others.  The  first  to  flower  (and  I  am  now  alluding  to 
those  pruned  all  at  one  time  and  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment), was  H.P.  Louisa  Wood,  followed  closely  byLyonnais, 
Countess  of  Oxford,  Madame  Laurent,  Monsieur  Woolfield, 
Climbing  Devoniensis,  and,  last  to  open,  though  the  best  of 
all,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Mar6chal  Niel.  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh as  a  standard  or  half-standard  is  a  splendid  pot  Bose ; 
the  buds  are  very  brilliant. 

As  a  pot  plant  the  Bose  is  easily  managed.  I  have  it  on  the 
Briar,  the  Mauetti,  and  on  its  own  roots ;  the  largest  propor- 
tion are  on  the  Manetti  stock,  and  they  seem  to  do  well  on  it. 
Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  the  new  Boses  which  have  been 
grafted  on  this  stock,  and  can  be  sent  out  in  good  plants  grown 
in  5 -inch  pots.  If  they  are  intended  for  pot-culture  they 
should  be  shifted  at  once  into  7-inoh  pots,  and  grown  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  a  greenhouse  preparatory  to  being  placed 
in  a  sheltered  position  out  of  doors ;  the  plants  will  grow  freely, 
and  will  furnish  plenty  of  good  eyes  for  budding  on  Briar 
atoeki  by  the  end  of  July.  In  September  all  the  small  shoots 
may  be  used  for  making  cuttings,  which  will,  if  planted  in 
small  pots,  root  freely  in  a  cold  frame  under  a  north  wall. 
The  Tea  Boses  strike  out  roots  the  soonest,  but  very  few  of 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  fail.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted  pot 
them  off  singly  in  60-sized  pots,  and  place  them  in  an  airy 
gr<>enhouse  or  pit ;  they  will  continue  to  grow  all  through  the 
winter  in  mild  weather,  and  by  May  each  plant  produces  three 
or  four  flowers,  and  continues  to  do  so  during  the  summer 
months.    Of  course  they  must  be  shifted  into  larger  pots. 

To  grow  Boses  well  in  pots  the  soil  must  be  rich,  to  cause 


them  to  make  strong  growth;  use  turfy  loam  of  a  clayey 
nature  four  parts,  and  one  part  of  rotted  stable  mannie,  and 
if  there  is  much  clay  in  the  loam  some  leaf  mould  should  be 
added  to  it  or  a  little  sharp  sand.  They  shoidd  be  potted 
rather  firmly,  first  placing  plenty  of  potsherds  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  and  some  fibiy  turf  over  them  to  prevent  the 
potting  material  from  mixing  with  the  drainage.  If  the  drain- 
age is  choked  up  the  plants  will  not  continue  to  thrive. 

Potting  may  be  peinformed  at  any  season,  but  October  is  t}ie 
month  when  the  largest  proportion  of  them  should  be  shifted; 
those  in  large  pots  should  have  the  ball  well  reduced,  and  the 
plants  repotted  in  pots  of  the  same  size  as  those  from  \^hieli, 
they  were  turned  out.  The  smaller  plants  may  be  shifted  into 
larger  pots,  or  if  the  size  be  limited  the  roots  may  be  rednoed 
accordingly.  At  that  season  no  harm  will  arise  from  re- 
ducing ti^e  roots  to  a  large  extent.  Even  if  the  plants  aie 
plunged  out  of  doors  during  winter,  the  roots  will  oontinoe 
to  grow  and  the  buds  to  swell  whenever  the  weather  is  not 
too  severe. — J.  Douglas. 


THE  SPRUCE  FIR  AND  ITS  PATLUBE. 

It  is  about  thirty  years  since  a  sort  of  disease  attacked  this 
tree,  and  many  succumbed,  not,  perhaps,  just  at  the  time, 
but  in  a  few  years  afterwards.  Though  occasionally  ontoiiei 
have  been  raised,  yet  I  do  not  remember  of  any  one  season  in 
which  tokens  of  ill  health  were  so  manifest  as  one  spring  about 
the  time  alluded  to.  I  have  never  been  an  especial  admirer  of 
this  tree,  and  latterly  have  become  less  so  than  before,  bat  1 
am  sorry  we  are  likely  to  lose  it  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and 
more  certainly  as  a  useful  one,  for  it  is  seldom  we  meet  with  it 
of  any  considerable  size  without  showing  signs  of  ill  health, 
from  which,  when  It  once  sets  in,  the  tree  never  recoyeo 
unless  such  ill  health  is  from  some  temporary  local  cause. 

During  the  past  winter  we  had  hero  occasion  to  thin-ont  some 
plantations  of  mixed  trees  that  were  planted  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  ago,  and  which  had,  of  course,  been  thinned  a« 
necessary  at  intervals  during  that  time.  The  plantation  being 
of  mixed  trees,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  but  very  few  of  the 
Spruce  Firs  are  now  left,  and  amongst  those  we  cut  the  put 
winter  very  few  were  sound,  while  at  the  same  time  ail  the 
Scotch  Firs  retained  their  healthy  appearance.  Whether  os 
ih9  dry  stony  soil  of  the  upland,  or  the  stiff  retentive  loam 
bordering  on  the  clay  of  the  valleys,  they  seemed  in  every 
case  likely  to  outlive  &eir  neighbours  by  many  years.  May  I 
ask.  How  is  this  ?  for  both  were  alike  healthy  and  vigorous  lot 
a  number  of  years — say  twenty,  after  which  the  Spruce  Firs  c© 
the  outside  of  the  plantation,  on  the  windward  side,  sho^ea 
signs  of  injury,  while  the  hardy  Scotch  Firs  retained  then 
deep  glaucous  hue  unimpaired,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  until 
the  present  time,  their  neighbours  dying-off  one  after  the  other, 
or,  falling  into  ill  health,  they  had  to  be  cut  down.  It  would 
then  be  discovered  that  decay  had  set  in  at  the  root,  and  n 
left  alone,  ere  long  they  would  have  been  laid  on  their  side  l^ 
some  high  wind.  It  will  be  said  that  the  soil  did  4iot  smt 
them,  but  why  is  it  that  the  Spruce  thrives  so  well  for  a  certain 
period  and  then  falls  off?  Here  the  growth  of  the  latter  tree 
exceeds  that  of  the  Scotch  Fir  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve  yetfji 
and  there  are  no  signs  of  disease,  but  in  the  countries  to  which 
it  is  indigenous  we  are  told  it  far  exceeds  the  Scotch  Fir  insiza 
and  longevity,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case  at  this  P^*^' fj 
we  have  some  tolerably  healthy  Scotch  Firs  that  much  ^^^^ 
one  hundred  years  of  age,  containing  as  many  cubic  feet  oi 
timber,  and,  though  fully  exposed  on  high  ground,  showing  bo 
further  signs  of  decay  than  those  of  old  age.  That  there  i8 
something  at  fault  either  in  the  soil  or  situation,  or  both,  tb* 
prevents  the  Spruce  from  attaining  the  same  age  and  o- 
mensions  is  apparent,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  ^°'^J'*' 
mospheric  cause — some  deficiency  of  moisture.  That  the  tree 
will  endure  a  large  amount  of  moisture  I  am  well  aware,  and 
in  some  of  the  northern  districts  it  thrives  very  well. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  seeing  the  Spruce  veiy  O' 
tensively  used  in  ornamenting  the  grounds  at  Drumlanng 
Castle,  and  there  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  most  robust  healtn, 
feathered  down  to  the  ground ;  and  in  conjunction  with  laigj 
fine  bushes  of  the  common  Berberry,  which  were  Jaden  witn 
their  coral  berries,  it  formed  a  very  important  feature  of  tt« 
place.  The  soil  appeared  to  be  suitable  to  the  wild  Hewn, 
but  grass  and  similar  herbage  formed  the  ground-covering,  ana, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  secrets  of  success  was  that  the  annual  raiS' 
fall  of  the  district  was  nearly  60  inches. 

In  such  a  situation  it  may  be  advisable  to  pJant  the  Bpnee, 
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7«i  onleBS  the  examples  giyen  be  backed  by  the  fact  of  trees 
in  a  like  position  also  doing  well  for  a  number  of  years,  I 
would  not  recommend  this  tree  being  planted,  except  to 
occupy  a  place  for  a  few  years  as  a  nurse  to  something  in- 
tended to  succeed  it.  Under  such  circumstances  it  may  be 
planted ;  but  it  would  be  well  on  the  part  of  th«se  who  plant 
whether  for  shelter,  ornament,  or  profit,  to  ponder  well 
whether  they  ought  not  to  plant  something  else  instead,  for  it 
most  be  borne  in  mind  that  its  failure  is  not  confined  to  one 
place,  nor  its  disease  to  any  particular  season.  It  has  been 
going  backwards,  possibly  before  the  time  when  its  rapid  fall- 
ing away  attracted  general  notice. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  How  does  it  happen  that  a 
tree  that  thrives  well  up  to  a  certain  point  should  so  suddenly 
cease  to  do  so,  before  it  can  fairly  be  assumed  that  it  has  ex- 
hausted the  soil  of  the  food  whidii  the  latter  contains  T  I  do 
not  think  that  lack  of  constitutional  vigour  can  be  the  cause, 
and  it  is  still  more  unlikely  that  the  severe  winters  we  have 
now  and  then  ean  affect  it,  for  a  tree  that  withstands  a  Nor- 
wegian winter  is  not  likely  to  succumb  to  an  English  one.  I 
am  more  inclined  to  believe  that  our  hot  summer  has  some  in- 
fluence in  the  matter,  but  I  merely  venture  this  as  an  opinion, 
based  on  the  fact  of  the  tree  appearing  to  thrive  better  in 
places  having  a  more  copious  rainfaU.  If  my  memory  be  right, 
it  thrives  well  at  Alton  Towers,  in  Staffordshire,  and  other 
plaoes  where  we  know  rain  is  more  abundant  than  with  us. 

Has  any  correspondent  possessing  good-sized  specimens  of 
the  more  choice  Conifers  noticed  indications  of  their  dying 
off  in  the  same  way  as  the  Spruce  has  done  f  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  in  affinity  is  the  Himalayan  Spruce,  Abies 
Morinda  or  Smithiana,  of  which,  as  it  has  been  introduced 
several  years,  there  must  be  Specimens  about  as  'large  as  the 
<)ommon  Spruce  when  it  succumbs  in  so  many  places.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  amongst  several  we  have  here,  50  feet  high  or 
upwards,  I  only  notice  one  that  is  not  densely  feathered  to  the 
ground  with  healthy  foliage,  and  this  one  is  in  a  very  exposed 
place,  where  its  foliage  is  likely  to  be  discoloured  by  high  winds. 
I  do  not  assert  that  this  Spruce  will  be  exempt,  and  as  a 
Conifer  it  is  inferior  in  beauty  to  many  others ;  but  if  it  be 
found  to  succeed  where  its  elder  brother  perishes,  it  will  have 
a  greater  claim  on  the  attention  of  planters,  for  it  certainly 
must  be  admitted  that  the  bad  appearance  so  many  plantations 
of  Spruce  Firs  present  at  the  present  time  has  checked  their 
fature  extension.  I  have  no  faith  in  remedial  measures  in  the 
generality  of  cases  where  there  is  an  extensive  plantation. 
Artificial  helps  will  enable  a  single  tree  or  two  to  outlive  the 
natural  term  in  a  place  not  suited  to  it,  but  where  thousands 
of  trees  are  planted  it  would  be  better  to  consider  which 
amongst  the  many  species  we  have  is  best  suited  to  the  spot, 
and  plant  that. 

I  imagine  the  sites  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  common 
Spruce  Fir  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer,  and  that  it  would  be 
well  on  the  part  of  intending  planters  to  ponder  ere  they 
commit  themselves  by  adopting  this  tree  to  any  great  extent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotch  Fir,  though  not  perhaps  making 
such  a  nice  specimen  for  our  young  friends  to  hang  their 
Christmas  ornaments  on,  has  an  unquestionable  claim  to  our 
attention,  in  its  old  age  almost  equalling  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 
At  this  stage  its  timber  far  exceeds  that  of  its  neighbour,  and 
if  it  could  b(9  had  in  quantity  would  compete  with  that  from 
the  Baltic— J.  Bobson. 


IBERIS  GIBRALTARICA. 

Wb  have  received  from  Mr.  G.  P.  Wilson,  of  Weybridge 
Heath,  a  flower  of  Iberia  gibraltarica,  of  the  true  blush  colour, 
to  which  "  B.  A."  alluded  last  week.  It  is  undoubtedly  identi- 
cal with  the  plant  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine."  The 
variety  with  pure  white  flowers,  and  which  has  tiie  same  habit 
as  Ibeiis  gibraltarica,  may  possibly  be  a  seminal  variety,  but  it 
is  certainly  an  inferior  one  in  point  of  size.  If  this  should 
prove  to  be  a  white  variety  it  ought  to  be  called  Iberis  gibral- 
tarica alba,  while  the  rose-coloured  form  retains  the  original 
name  of  the  species. 

I  HAVB  a  plant  of  Iberis  gibraltarica  with  rosy- tinted  flowers, 
which  I  have  grown  for  many  years,  but  I  have  never  known 
it  cUstinguished  as  vera,  neither  have  I  ever  seen  a  white 
variety. — D.  M.  

Pbizbs  fob  Mabkbt  Gabdxnbrs.  —  At  the  Worcestershire 
Agricultural  Society's  Show  to  be  held  on  August  the  12th  and 


following  days,  three  £10  and  three  £6  prizes  are  offered  for 
the  best  market  gardens  of  various  sizes. 


PBESERVING  GABDEN  SEEDS  FROM  MICE, 

RATS,  BIRDS,  &c. 

I  HAVB  never  heard  of  so  many  complaints  as  this  season. 
Whole  rows  of  Peas  have  been  cleared  out  in  a  night,  and 
small  seeds,  as  of  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli,  have  disappeared 
from  the  attacks  of  the  smaller  birds.  In  some  cases  where 
nets,  from  having  been  securely  fixed,  kept  the  birds  away,  the 
attacks  of  various  flies  have  left  the  seed-bed  like  a  desert. 
From  what  has  been  brought  under  my  notice  I  should  judge 
that  the  season  has  been  a  good  one  for  seedsmen.  Even 
among  cottage  gardeners,  who  pride  themselves  on  a  few 
rows  of  good  Peas  and  Beans,  some  have  been  compelled  to 
go  a  third  time  to  the  seed  shop— no  very  pleasing  thing  to  a 
labourer,  as  every  extra  outlay,  though  small,  tells  on  the 
weekly  wages. 

At  one  time  no  one  suffered  more  than  myself.  What  with 
rats  and  pheasants  it  was  next  to  waste  time  to  sow  Peas  and 
Beans.  Even  when  netted  with  string  and  wire  netting  a 
pheasant  would  find  its  way  in  at  one  end,  and  clear  out  the 
rows  of  Peas  at  leisure,  as  if  knowing  full  well  that  if  caught 
at  his  pilfering  I  should  be  obliged  to  let  him  off  with  impunity. 
For  a  number  of  years  I  have  had  no  trouble  at  all  with  seeds 
in  the  groxmd,  simply  by  colouring  them  with  red  lead  before 
sowing  them.  I  have  frequently  alluded  to  the  subject,  but 
it  will  bear  repeating,  as  some  keen  amateur  farmers  have 
come  and  taken  notice  for  themselves,  and  resolved  to  apply 
it  to  many  of  their  seeds  where  birds  are  very  plentiful.  What 
surprised  them,  and  has  often  surprised  me,  is  the  simple  fact, 
that  when  seeds  are  thus  leaded  before  sowing,  and  the  ground 
patted  down,  it  is  rare  that  mouse,  rat,  or  bird  will  make  a 
hole  to  look  for  what  is  beneath.  They  seem  to  know  there 
is  something  there  that  will  not  agree  with  them.  For  a  quart 
of  Peas  slightly  damped,  as  much  of  the  red-lead  powder  as  can 
be  held  between  the  points  of  the  thumb  and  two  fingers  will 
colour  the  Peas  weU,  if  properly  turned  over  and  over  with  a 
stick.  It  is  as  well  not  to  use  the  hand  in  sowing  if  there  are 
wounds  or  cracks  on  the  fingers,  and  in  all  cases  the  hands 
should  be  well  washed  afterwards.  For  small  seeds,  as  Turnips, 
Broccoli,  Lettuce,  <fec.,  a  mere  pineh  is  ample,  and  it  is  ad- 
visable not  to  lead  any  more  than  it  is  thought  proper  to  sow. 
A  mere  pinch  of  Lettuce  seed  will  go  a  long  way  when  there 
is  little  chance  of  a  seed  being  taken. 

When  the  seedlings  are  2  or  3  inches  above  ground  the  red 
lead  to  a  certain  extent  loses  its  protective  power.  For  the 
first  time  this  year  I  found  some  Peas  rooted-up  by  rats.  In 
some  few  cases  where  the  coating  matter  had  fallen  off,  the  rat 
had  nibbled  out  a  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  pea,  but  in  the 
generality  of  cases,  after  pulling  or  rooting  the  pea  up,  the 
swelled  pea  was  left  untouched.  Altogether  this  was  done  to 
a  trifling  extent.  I  have  seldom  or  never  known  a  red-leaded 
seed  touched  until  the  plant  came  above  ground.  Then,  of 
course,  there  were  insects  and  other  enemies  to  contend  with, 
which  greedily  feed  on  the  young  shoots  and  leaves,  one  of 
the  most  voracious  being  the  wood  pigeon  where  at  all  nu- 
merous. The  earliest  Peas  and  a  few  later  rows  suffered  con- 
siderably from  them  this  season.  They  came  as  soon  as  the 
birds  began  to  sing  at  early  dawn,  and  were  gone  before  many  • 
men  were  out  of  bed.  A  slight  sprinkling  of  ashes  and  a  little 
soot  when  the  plants  are  damp  makes  them  rather  unsavoury 
to  such  visitors,  and  does  no  harm  to  the  plants.  Pieces  of 
white  paper  tied  to  a  suspended  string  act  likewise  as  a  de- 
terrent. For  small  seedlings,  as  of  E^e,  Cabbages,  Broccolis, 
(&c.,  I  found  a  sprinkling  of  ashes  with  a  little  soot  in  it,  a 
good  preservative  against  birds  and  different  sorts  of  flies. 
Against  Turnip  and  other  flies  a  few  small  thin  branches  of 
spruce  with  their  needle-like  leaves  are  also  a  good  protection. 
Years  ago  I  protected  early  Turnips  with  hurdles  placed  over 
each  little  sowing  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  the  hurdles 
having  spruce  branches  thinly  drawn  through  them.  In  such 
a  case  I  have  never  found  the  fly  intrude,  and  after  the  stout 
rough  leaves  become  strong  there  is  littie  more  danger.  Of  two 
men  whom  I  lately  saw,  one  has  lost  all  his  young  Coleworts  ; 
his  neighbour  who  stuck  a  few  spruce  branches  over  his  bed 
has  not  lost  a  plant. 

The  best-intentioned  are  apt  to  overlook  some  trifle  that 
may  be  of  importance.  One  of  the  farmers  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  thought  it  must  be  great  labour  to  red-lead  Bueh  a 
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lot  of  different  Kales,  Broccolis,  (fee,  as  he  saw  on  one  border, 
bat  really  veiy  little  more  trouble  was  involyed  than  sowing 
them  in  the  usual  way.  The  ground  was  trodden  and  made 
fine  on  the  surface  by  raking.  For  Peas  I  use  a  flat  dish  for 
colouring.  For  all  these  small  Kale  and  Turnip  seeds  I  use 
a  small  plate  or  saucer.  When  many  kinds  have  to  be  sown 
we  take  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  saucers,  put  into  each  as 
much  seed  as  we  wish  to  sow,  mark  out  the  ground  it  is  to 
occupy — always  too  small  with  us — and  put  its  appropriate 
tally  with  it.  A  man  follows  carrying  one  saucer  with  the  red 
lead,  emptying' the  next  saucer  he  comes  to  in  it,  and  thus  one 
saucer  for  leading  does  for  all  the  sorts,  and  for  the  season  if 
deemed  necessary.  We  generally  finish  by  patting  the  seeds 
into  the  earth  gently,  and  then  covering  with  a  mixture  of  fine 
8oil  and  charred  refuse,  the  latter  helping  to  keep  insects  away 
from  the  young  leayes. — ^B.  F. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  FLOWER  SHOW. 

May  17th. 

Satubday  last,  the  day  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Flower  Show, 
was  cold  and  uninYiting  throughout  the  afternoon,  though  early 
in  the  forenoon  there  was  warm  sunshine  accompanied  by  a 
keen  wind.  Upwards  of  16,000  persons,  however,  visited  the 
Palace,  where  there  were  sundry  other  special  attractions  besides 
the  Flower  Show,  but  of  the  latter  alone  it  is  our  province  to 
speak.  The  collections  exhibited  were  not  quite  so  numerous 
as  usual,  but  still  they  were  sufficiently  so  to  constitute  a 
large  floral  display,  in  point  of  general  excellence  quite  on  a  par 
with  the  corresponding  exhibitions  in  former  years. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  always  form  the  leading  fea- 
tnre  at  this  Show,  and  lor  these  Mr.  T.  Baines,  gardener  to 
H.  Micholls,  Esq.,  South^te,  took  the  foremost  place  for  twelve 
with  a  collection  consistmg^  with  one  or  two  exceptions;  of  the 
specimens  which  he  exhibited  on  the  previous  Wednesday  at 
the  Regent's  Park.  Indeed,  most  of  the  plants  shown  on  Satur- 
day last  had  already  made  their  appearance  there  and  at  South 
Kensington,  and  have  been  noticed  in  previous  reports.  Mr. 
Baines  again  brought  forward  his  splendid  Anthurium  Scherzeri- 
anum,  Azalea  Iveryana,  Erica  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  a  large 
bush  of  Erica  Cavendishiana,  Eriostemons,  Frandscea  conf erti- 
flora  very  fine,  a  splendid  plant  of  Hedaroma  tulipiferum,  and  a 
fine  example  of  ^oronia  pinnata.  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  gardener 
to  J.  Spode,  Esq.,  Hawkesyard  Park,  Bugeley,  came  second  with 
a  very  large  ptant  of  Pimelea  spectabius  rosea  in  fine  bloom; 
Ghorozema  Chandlerii,  excellent;  Clerodendron  Balf ourii,  fine 
Azaleas,  Heaths,  &c.  The  other  successful  exhibitors  in  this 
class  were  Mr.  Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tredwell.  Lower  Nor- 
wood, and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Bart., 
Begent's  Park. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  nine  plants  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Son,  Kingston-on-Thames,  took  the  lead  with,  among  others, 
fine  plants  of  AcrophvUum  venosum,  Aphelexis  macrantha  pur- 
purea, and  Imantophyllum  miniatum.  Mr.  W.  Cutbush,  of 
Bamet,  came  second,  and  Mr.  Morse,  Epsom,  third,  the  last- 
named  having  a  very  good  example  of  Medinilla  magmfica. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  nine  Mr.  Peed  exhibited  an  excellent 
group,  comprising  a  large  and  remarkably  well-flowered  Epaoris 
miniata  splendens,  Ixora  coccinea,  Erica  Cavendishiana,  Stepha- 
notis  flonbunda,  large,  well  bloomed,  but  much  tied-in ;  Fran- 
oiscea  calycina  very  fine,  and  Ghorozema  oordatum.  Mr.  J. 
Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  WiUdns,  Esq.,  Leyton,  had  Erica 
tricolor  Wilsoni,  between  8i  and  4  feet  in  cuameter ;  Statice 
profnsa,  some  5  feet  throu^^,  and  in  fine  bloom;  well-grown 
specimens  of  Genetyllis  Hookeriana  and  Boronia  pinnata,  with 
Clerodendron  Balfouiianum,  &o,  Mr.  Bain,  gardener  to  J. 
Scott,  Esq.,  Bickley  Park,  and  Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  J. 
Phillpott,  Esq.,  were  the  other  prizetakers. 

In  the  class  for  six  fine-foliagedor  variesnited  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  Mr.  Baines  again  took  the  first  position,  showing 
a  splendidly-coloured  plant  of  Croton  ^iotum,  grand  Sarracenias, 
Cordvlineindiviaa,  Theophrastaimpenalis  in  beautiful  condition, 
and  Dasylirion  acrotrichum.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Hollo  way,  came 
second  with  a  group  consisting  of  noble  examples  of  Chamierops 
humilis,  Croton  piotum,  Cycas  revoluta  10  feet  in  diameter, 
Gleichenia  spelnncas,  and  Dasylirion  plumosum.  A  remarkably 
fine  specimen  of  Alocasia  metallica  was  shown  in  the  same  class 
by  Mr.  Foreman,  gardener  to  E.  G.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Heme  TTili. 

Heaths  were  uiown  in  excellent  condition,  both  as  larse  and 
small  specimens.  The  most  conspicuous  were  Cavendisniana, 
ventricosa  mag|nifica  and  coccinea  minor,  tricolor  elegans, 
tricolor  Wilsoni,  and  depressa.  The  chief  prizetakers  were 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Ward,  Peed,  and  J.  Wheeler. 

Azaleas  for  the  most  part  were  the  same  as  shown  at  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  previous  ten  days.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  had 
a  very  fine  thirty  in  8-inch  pots.  Amon^  these  the  most  con- 
spicuous for  their  quality  were  Monsieur  Thibaut,  orange 
scarlet;  Comtesse de Flanore, rose;  Baronne Osy, semi-doubfo. 


scarlet;  Ferdinand  Kegeljan,  salmon  red;  Due  de  Kassan; 
Etendard  de  Flandre ;  Roi  d'Hollande,  and  James  Veitch. 
From  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  the  only  other  exhibitors  of 
thirty,  came  some  of  the  above,  though  not  so  well  grown,  and 
Venus  and  Grand  Crimson,  both  beautifully  flashed  with 
m^enta.  In  the  other  classes  Mr.  Turner,  Messrs.  Jaclcsoii, 
and  Messrs.  Lane  among  nursenrmen,  and  Messrs.  Boacti,  Chap- 
man, and  G.  Wheeler,  exhibited  successfully,  and  some  of  tbe 
specimens  were  worthy  of  commendation. 

Orchids  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual  at  this  Show,  but  some 
very  good  specimens  were  shown,  most  of  which  had  appeared 
on  the  previous  Wednesday.  Mr.  Ward  was  first  for  nlteen, 
showing  Fhalaanopsis  ^andiflora  with  three  spikes  of  remail- 
ably  fine  flowers,  Gypnpedium  Stonei,  Odontoglossum  Phab- 
nopsis,  0.  radiatum,  0.  hystrix,  &c. ;  whilst  Mr.  J.  Wheeler  and 
Mr.  Peed  exhibited  creditable  collections  of  six.  In  the  nurserj- 
men's  class  Mr.  WilUams  stood  first  with  the  fine  Cypripediums 
noticed  last  week,  Saocolabium  retusum  with  four  racemes,  Pha* 
laenopsis  grandiflora,  and  the  beautiful  Cattleya  MendeUi. 

Among  miscellaneous  subjects  "Mr.  Noble,  of  Bagshot,  sent  a 
collection  of  pot  plants  of  his  beautiful  Clematises,  and  another 
collection  of  the  same  fiower  came  from  Mr.  W.  Catbnsh,  of 
Bamet.  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  contributed  a  group  of 
hardy  plants  for  the  flower  garden,  as  well  as  cut  Dlooms  of 
Fancy  and  bedding  Pansies ;  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Hoi- 
bom,  fine  baskets  of  Tricolor  and  Bronze  Pelargonimns,  some 
new  fiowering  Zonals,  and  a  large  group  of  Ferns,  Palms,  Or- 
chids, and  fine-folia|jged  plants  of  recent  introduction;  and 
Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing  a  charming  and  tastefully- 
arranged  croup  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Caladiums,  and  other  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  together  with  Blue  King  bedding  Pansy,  a  fine 
violet  blue  variety,  which  is  found  to  bloom  in  Scotland  even  in 
the  summer  months,  and  Perpetual  Yellow,  another  very  uaefnl 
variety.  Mr.  J.  H.  Ley,  Lansdowne  Boad.  Croydon,  sent  a  good 
mixed  group  of  Palms,  Ferns,  and  fine-foliaffed  plants,  taking  a 
first-clfuss  certificate  for  Lastrea  denticmata;  and  Mr.  J. 
Wheeler,  gardener  to  Capt.  Christie.  Westerbuam,  thirty-six 
blooms  of  Mar6chal  Niel  Bose,  aU  cut  nt>m  the  same  plant,  and 
of  such  large  size  that  a  i>erson  at  our  elbow  remarked  ther 
wei^  '*  like  Cabbages."  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son  contributed  a  oo!- 
lection  of  pot  Boses^  Mr.  Turner,  Tulips;  Messrs.  DobaoD, 
herbaceous  Calceolaiias ;  Miss  Thomson,  4,  Adelaide  Boad, 
Penge,  charming  button-hole  bouquets  of  Orchids,  Boees, 
Ferns,  &o, ;  and  Miss  A.  Hassard,  Upper  Norwood,  had  a  similar 
exhibition,  likewise  one  of  table-decorations.  From  W.  Thom- 
son, Esq.,  Penge,  came  the  Multiple  Flower- vases,  permitting  of 
a  number  of  variations  of  arrang^ement,  but  which  conld  not  be 
well  understood  without  tbe  aid  of  illustrative  engravings. 
Thojy  are,  nevertheless,  very  simple  and  effective,  and  if,  as  they 
no  doubt  are.  inexpensive,  we  anticipate  they  will  be  extensiYaly 
adopted  by  those  who  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  more 
elaborate  contrivances. 

Mr.  Williams  exhibited  a  number  of  new  plants,  indading 
Cattieya  Mendelii,  Dracsna  Fraseri  and  splendens,  Maranta 
Mackoyana,  andColax  ju^osus ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cotterall,  Bho- 
dodenoron  Princess  Louise  with  pure  white  fiowers,  for  vMeh 
he  had  a  first-class  certificate.  Messrs.  Bick  Baddyffe  &  Co. 
sent  rustic  stands  and  Fern  cases^  and  Mr.  Voice,  Horiey, 
Surrey,  samples  of  his  ground  vinenes  and  pits,  which  appear 
to  be  very  useful  structures. 


ExcELLXNCE  rathcr  than  quantity  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  fiorists'  fiowers  exhibited  on  Saturday.    The  reason  was 
not  propitious,  and  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  Metropolitan 
Floral  Society's  arrangements  being  so  uncertain  that  they  iinn 
unable  to  offer  prizes  as  last  year  K>r  Tulips  and  Pansies,  lad  to 
fewer  of  these  fiowers  being  exhibited  than  on  late  occaaions. 
The  Boses  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner  have  never  been 
surpassed,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled.    I  have,  perhaps,  seen 
larger  plants,  but  they  were  more  leggy ;  these  were  thorongfa^ 
symmetrical,  the  foliage  ample,  and  tne  flowers  would,  many  of 
them,  not  have  been  out  of^  place  in  a  stand  of  cut  blooms*  A 
splendid  plant  of  Celine  Forestier,  and  another  of  Sonreiur  de 
la  Malmai son,  were,  perhaps,  the  cream  of  the  first  ten;  vmle 
his  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Charles 
Lawson  were  amongst  the  best  of  his  twenty.    In  the  class  for 
twelve  in   smaller   pots,  Edouard  Morren,  Marie  BaamsDi>f 
Madame  Victor  Yerdier,  and  Mar^chal  Vaillant  wereexoessiTely 
beautiful ;  indeed,  it  almost  seems  invidious,  where  all  wen  so 
beautiful,  to  select  any  as  more  so  than  others.    Mr.  Turner  ex- 
hibited also  a  plant  of  the  new  Bose,  Madame  Lachanne,  m 
much  better  condition  than  it  has  been  previously  shown ;  ^* 
like  most  Boses  of  the  class,  which  die  blush,  this  opens  witfis 
considerable  suffusion  of  blush^  and  then  changes  to  wmte. 
Mr.  Turner  himself  looks  upon  it  favourably,  and  believas  tnsj 
it  will  prove  to  be  a  Perpetual ;  as  shown  to-day  it  was  Tery 
much  Bke  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.    He  also  exhibited  some 
seedling  Azaleas,  among  which  one  Apollo  seemed  to  be  a  d^* 
able  semi-double  white  with  pink  stripe,  and  received  a  niw 
class  certificate,  as  it  had  previously  done  at  Kensington. 
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In  nothing  has  so  great  a  change  taken  place  as  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  Pelargonioms.  When  we  recollect  the  grand  ooUec- 
tions  which  nsed  to  be  staged  by  both  amateors  and  nursery- 
aien,  it  is  a  great  descent  to  see  only  one  really  good  collection, 
that  of  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G-.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Leyton, 
Essex.  Pansies  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Downie,Iiaird,  and 
liaing,  and  by  Mr.  James ;  there  were  also  some  seedling  Pelar- 
goninms  both  in  the  Tricolor  and  Zonal  class,  but  none  of  them 
seemed  particularly  well  worthy  of  notice.—D.,  Deal, 


BOYAL  HORTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

May  21bt. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  unfavourable  character  of 
{he  di^must  have  prevented  noany  from  attending  this  meet- 
ing. The  general  display  was  remarkably  ^^ood ;  many  of  the 
coUectionB  were  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and  there  was 
none  that  could  have  been  condemned.  We  have  from  time  to 
time  had  to  note  non-meritorious  exhibits,  but  these  seem  to 
have  now  entirely  disappeared.  Heaths  were  excellent,  Pelaj:- 
|;onium8  not  so  good  by  a  long  way  as  we  have  seen  them,  flne- 
xolia^ed  plants  well  represented;  but  what  alone  made  the  Ex- 
hibition a  notable  one  was  the  collection  e:diibited  by  Mr.  T. 
Baines,  gardener  to  H.  MichoUs,  Esq.,  Southgate,  for  the  Davis 
Memorial  Prizes.  For  these  twenty  flowering  stove  or  green- 
house plants  in  6-inch  pots,  selected  at  any  nursery,  and  after- 
wards securely  labellea  and  sealed,  are  grown  for  two  years  by 
the  competitor,  and  he  has  to  exhibit  eight  of  them  at  the  second 
Hay  meeting.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Baines.  well  known  as  he 
18  for  his  astonishing  achievements  in  the  culture  of  this  class 
of  j^lants,  fairly  took  eveirone  by  surprise ;  his  roecimens  were 
positively  marvellous,  clothed  with  foliage  and  flowers  from 
hottom  to  top.  His  Ixora  was  a  prodigy.  Than  his  Dipladenia 
with  over  sixty  flowers  we  have  never  seen  a  better,  ana  all  the 
xest  were  equally  well  grown.  More  in  praise  we  cannot  say, 
snd  therefore  subjoin  the  dimensions  of  tne  plants :— Aj^elexis 
macrantha  rosea,  8  feet  6  inches  through ;  2  leet  high.  Epacris 
Eclipse,  4  feet  8  inches  through;  8  feet  8  inches  high.  Boronia 
pinnata,  4  feet  6  inches  through ;  8  feet  8  inches  nigh.  Ixora 
cocoinea,  4  feet  10  inches  through :  8  feet  6  inches  high.  Heda- 
roma  tulipiferum,  8  feet  8  inches  through ;  2  feet  10  inches  high. 
Dipladenia  amabiUs,  8  feet  6  inches  through ;  8  feet  high.  Bou- 
gamviUea  glabra,  8  feet  6  inches  through;  8  feet  6  inches  high. 
Clerodendron  Balf ourianum,  6  feet  through ;  4  inches  high. 

Class  1  was  for  nine  Heaths.  Here  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son, 
Kbigston-on-Thames,  were  first  with  dense  bushy  plants^  aver- 
aging 4  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  beautiful  bloom.  Conspicuous 
among  them  were  Erica  favoides  ele^pns,  ventricosa  magniflca, 
▼ery  bri^^  in  colour,  tricolor  Wilsoni,  and  ventricosa  cocdnea 
minor.  The  others  were  depressa,  depressa  multiflora,  tricolor 
Buperba,  tricolor  spedosa,  and  Victoria.  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to 
F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  took  the  second  prize  with  magnificent 
plants  of  tricolor  elegans,  CandoUeana,  and  Wilsoni,  together 
with  excellent  specimens  of  oandidissima,  eximia  superba,  tri- 
color impressa,  &c.  The  third  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
Wheeler,  ^dener  to  J.  Phillpott,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  with 
small  specimens.  In  the  next  clsiss,  for  six,  Mr.  J.  Ward  had 
<he  first  place  for  a  very  good  group,  Mr.  J.  Wheeler  being  se- 
cond, and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  third.  For  twelve  the  prizes  went  to 
Mr.  Ward,  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  and  Mr.  G.  mieeler ;  those 
from  the  first  two  were  remarkably  neat  well-grown  plants  about 
8i  feet  through. 

There  were  three  exhibitors  of  nine  Show  Pelargoniums  in 
8-inch  pots.  Mr.  Ward,  who  was  fiirst.  had  large  finely-bloomed 
specimens  of  Alabama,  Conqueror,  Mdlle.  Patti,  and  Patroness, 
aoout  4  feet  in  diameter,  together  with  others  of  less  size ;  Mr. 
James  was  second,  Messrs.  Bobson  third.  In  six  Mr.  Ward 
was  also  first  with  Bob  Boy,  fine,  and  very  good  examples  of 
other  varieties.  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  w.  F.  Watson,  Esq., 
came  second  with  an  evenly-grown  lot  of  small  plants;  and  lu. 
Weir,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  The  Elms,  Hampstead,  was 
the  tnird  prizeman. 

Only  two  lots  of  Fancies  were  shown  by  amateurs,  Mr.  James 
being  first,  and  Mr.  Weir  second;  and  in  the  nurser3pinen  s  class 
Messrs.  Dobson,  Isleworth,  were  second. 

For  nine  fine-foliaged  plants  the  first  position  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Baines,  gardener  to  H.  MichoUs,  Esq.,  Southgate,  with  two 
fine  Crotons — varies^tum  and  pictum,  a  noble  specimen  of 
Theophrasta  imperaiis,  Cordyline  indivisa,  two  fine  sarraoenias, 
Dasyurion  acrotriohum.  Yucca  aloif olia  variegata,  and  Bhopala 
coroovadensis,  verv  fine.  Mr.  Foreman,  gardener  to  E.  C. 
Nicholson,  Esq.,  Heme  Hill,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Cole  third; 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  B.  Watson  likewise  sent  groups.  In 
the  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  stood  first 
-with  noble  specimens  of  Chamsrops  humilis,  Crotcm  pictum, 
large  and  finely-coloured.  Cycas  revoluta,  Gleichenia  speluncs, 
PhcBuicophorium  seychellarom,  &o.  The  second  position  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Burley,  Hereford  Boad  Nursery,  Bayswater,  who 
had  also  good  specimens. 

For  six  fine-foliaged  plants  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  J.  S.  Budgett, 


Esq.,  Ealing  Park,  was  first  with  a  large  plant  of  Seaforthia 
elegans,  Latania  borbonica,  and  |;ood  specimens  of  Chamaerops 
humilis  and  Yucca  aloifolia  vanegata.  The  second  place  was 
taken  by  Mr.  S.  Stvahan,  gardener  to  P.  Crowley,  Esq.,  Waddon 
House,  Croydon,  with  excellent  specimens  of  Bieffenbachia 
Bowmanni  and  Fandanus  utilis.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr. 
Watson,  eardener  to  T.  H.  Bryant,  Esq.,  Surbiton  Hill,  who  had, 
among  others,  a  large  specimen  of  Cibotium  princeps.  For  twenty 
fine-foliaged  plants  the  chief  prizes  went  to  Mr.  Bull  and  Mr. 
Williams ;  Messrs.  Bollisson,  Mr.  Aidous,  Gloucester  Boad,  Mr. 
Burley,  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  also  contributing  collections.  Mr. 
Bull's  group  comprised  large  plants  of  Zalacca  Wagneri,  Pty- 
chosperma  regia,  Encephalartos  villosus  ampliatus,  together 
with  handsome  specimens  of  other  Cycads;  and  among  Mr. 
Williams's  were  the  handsome  Croton  xmdulatum,  Dracsena 
Chelsoni,  and  the  graceful  Cocos  WaUisii. 

Of  Bhododendrons  there  were  only  two  collections  of  nine 
coming  firom  Mr.  Bowe,  The  Bookery,  Boehampton,  and  Mr.  G. 
Wheeler,  who  respectively  took  first  and  third  prizes. 

The  prizes  for  twelve  hardy  perennials  in  12-inch  pots  only 
brought  forward  two  collections ;  Mr.  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery, 
Tooting,  and  Mr.  Ware  being  respectively  first  and  second. 
Alyssum  orientale,  rich  yellow,  Aubrietia  purpurea  grandiflora, 
and  the  white-flowered  Iberis  oorifolia  were  conspicuous  objects 
in  Mr.  Parker's  group ;  while  in  Mr.  Ware's  there  were  beautiful 
masses  of  Phlox  Nelsoni  and  frondosa. 

Of  cut  specimens  of  hardy  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  Mr. 
Earley,  Valentines,  Ilford,  staged  a  very  good  collection.  Mr. 
George,  gardener  to  Miss  Nicholson,  Putney  Heath,  was  second. 

Among  miscellaneous  subjects  Messrs.  Veitch  sent  a  collec- 
tion of  Japanese  Maples.  These  were  extremely  beautiful,  both 
in  the  colours  and  curiously-cut  foliage.  Acer  atro-purpureum, 
dfssectum,  and  palmatum  roseum  marginatum  were  very 
striking.  From  the  same  firm  came  also  a  group  of  Azaleas, 
includmg  many  fine  varieties.  M.  Thibaut,  Grandis,  and 
Charmer  were  very  fine.  For  Madame  Paul  Deschryver,  semi- 
double,  almost  double,  intense  bright  rose,  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate was  awarded.  Messrs.  Lane,  Great  Berkhampstead, 
sent  a  large  collection  of  Azaleas  and  greenhouse  Bhododen- 
drons. Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson.  St.  Jonn's  Wood,  contributed 
a  number  of  seedling  Petunias  of  an  excellent  stram,  for  which 
they  had  a  commendation ;  also  Bronze  Pelargoniums  Admiral 
Inglefield  and  Northern  Star,  with  broad  chocolate  bands,  each 
of  which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  Messrs.  Osbom, 
of  Fulham,  sent  a  small  miscellaneous  group;  Messrs.  Bobson, 
herbaceous  Calceolarias ;  Mr.  W.  Paul,  cut  flowers  of  Bhododen- 
drons, Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  Boses;  Mr.  Ware,  Fancy  and 
other  Pansies;  ^.  Ware,  Miss  F.  Barr,  and  Mr.  B.  Barr,  Toot- 
ing, collections  of  out  flowers  of  Narcissi,  in  competition  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  "Mxa,  Lloyd  Wynne  ahd  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden. 
£*rom  J.  Luscombe,  Esq.,  Combe  Boyal,  Kingsbridge,  Devon, 
came  cut  flowers  of  Bhododendrons  grown  in  the  open  air,  ana 
flowers  of  Embothriums  from  trees  18  feet  high.  A  cultural 
commendation  was  awarded  for  each.  Messrs.  Mart  &  Co., 
180,  Oxford  Street,  exhibited  Bananas,  Chinese  Loquats,  fruit 
of  Passiflora  quadrangularis,  and  Sugar  canes  imported  from 
Madeira.  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborouffh,  Nor- 
biton,  contributed  a  choice  collection  of  Orchids,  including  fine 
examples  of  Masdevallia  Hairyana,  rare  Cattleyas,  Onddium 
altissimum  with  seven  fine  spikes,  and  Odontoglossum  citros- 
mum  roseum,  very  fine.  Mr.  Bidiards,  gardener  to  Baron 
Bothschild,  Gunnersburv  Park,  sent  a  group  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum.  and  Mr.  Woodford,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Abercom, 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent,  a  fine  specimen  of  Cycas  revoluta,  8  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  female  flower.  This  received  a  cultural 
commendation.  Several  extra  prizes  were  awarded,  which  will 
be  found  recorded  in  another  page. 

Fbuit  CoioaTTBB. — ^Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  Watts  &  Son,  of  Northampton,  again  sent  the  North- 
ampton Broccoli.  Mr.  B.  Dean,  Ealing,  sent  heads  of  the  old 
Enieht's  ProteotingBroccoli,  out  from  a  market  garden  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  BEounslow,  to  show  that  even  at  this  late 
season  this  esteemed  variety  is  as  fine  as  any  of  the  new  varieties 
recently  exhibited.  This  was  a  very  true  form  of  the  Knight's 
Protecting,  and  the  head  was  completely  enclosed  in  the  spirally- 
twisted  leaves.  Mr.  T.  Bray,  the  Gurdens,  Nynehead  Court, 
Somerset,  sent  a  bundle  of  very  exceUent  Asparagus,  to  which 
a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  the 
Gardens,  Thoresby  Park,  Notts,  sent  three  Boyal  Ascot  and 
three  Favourite  Melons.  They  were  much  admired  as  excellent 
specimens  of  cultivation,  and  a  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded  to  them.  Mr.  William  Maroham  Wentworth,  Staines, 
sent  a  basket  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  also  a  dish  of  the 
same  from  pot  Vines,  and  these  were  so  good  as  to  receive  a 
cultural  commendation.  A  gentleman  at  Colchester  sent  fruit 
of  an  Apple  called  D'Arcy  Spice,  a  variety  of  sreat  excellence 
and  high  flavour,  which  may  prove  to  be  the  Golden  Busset. 

Flobal  CoioaTTEB.— W.  B.  EeUock,  Esq[.,  in  the  chair.  The 
subjects  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  this  occasion  were  by  no 
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means  nnmerons,  and  to  some  of  them  we  haTe  already  referred. 
Messrs.  Yeitch  exhibited  a  grand  specimen  of  Odontoglossnm 
Yexillarium,  which  we  figured  last  week.  This,  however,  had 
ten  flowers,  and  it  received  a  cnltnral  commendation.  The 
same  firm  had  also  first-class  certificates  for  Gloxinia  Mrs. 
Haines  and  Prince  Leopold,  the  former  splendid  glowing  ma- 
genta, scarlet  in  the  throat,  shading  oft  to  scarlet  and  rose  ;  the 
latter  carmine,  sussed  with  magenta.  Anthorium  crystal- 
linum  with  broad  white-veined  leaves  also  came  from  Messrs. 
Yeitch,  and  will  doubtless  be  heard  of  hereafter.  Mr.  J.  Mill, 
gardener  to  Lord  Bendlesham,  Bendlesham  Hall,  Suffolk,  sent 
fine  specimens  of  Masdevallia  Harryana,  and  had  a  cxiltural 
commendation,  as  did  Mr.  Denning  for  a  remarkably  fine  spe- 
cimen of  Utricularia  montanain  his  collection,  and  Mr.  Strahan, 
gardener  to  P.  Crowley,  Esq.,  Croydon,  for  Anthurium  Scher- 
zeriannm.  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  J.  S.  Bockett,  Esq.,  sent  a 
very  well-grown  collection  of  Orchids,  in  which  were  Gypri- 
pedium  niveum  with  fourteen  flowers,  and  Oncidium  concolor, 
which  latter  was  certificated. 

Mr.  C.  Noble,  Bagshot,  exhibited  a  number  of  new  Clematises, 
all  excellent,  and  of  which  the  following  were  distin^ished  by 
first-class  certificates — ^viz.,  Charles  Noble,  blue ;  Undine,  double 
lilac,  of  the  John  Gould  Veitch  type ;  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  bluish 
lilao;  Elaine,  double  lilac  blue;  and  May  Queen,  lilac  edges 
with  light  bands.  Messrs.  Lane  had  a  first-class  certificate  lor 
Bose  Madame  George  Schwartz,  large  and  fine  rose.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  G.  Smith,  Edmonton,  for  scarlet  Gera- 
nium  Scarlet  Gem,  a  large  verv  well-shaped  flower. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Chesnunt,  sent  several  boxes  of  out 
Boses,  also  their  variegated  Otaheite  Orange  :  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Tri- 
color Pelargoniums ;  Mr.  Ware,  a  collection  of  hardy  plants ;  and 
Mr.  Dean,  Ealing^  Mauve  Beauty  Stock,  an  excellent  pyramidal 
variety.  After  the  Committee  had  risen,  Napoleona  Imperialis 
in  flower  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  Bull. 

Bapid  progress  is  being  made  with  the  preparations  in  the 
Victoria  Park  for  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  in 
June  next.  The  model  garden,  which  has  been  skilfully  laid 
out  by  Mr.  Eyles,  is  nearly  completed,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
space  for  horticultural  buildings  and  implements  has  been 
already  applied  for.  The  Committee,  who  find  their  office  no 
sinecure,  are  working  zealously  upon  the  many  details  which  an 
extensive  undertaking  of  this  character  involves.  Thev  have 
made  arrangements  with  Mr.  W.  Edgcumbe  Bendle  lor  the 
supply  of  his  patented  glass  pavilions  for  the  Exhibition ;  as 
the  pavilions  are  waterproof,  and  are  elegant  in  appearance, 
they  will  do  excellently  well  for  the  reception  of  pictures,  art 
treasures,  musical  instruments,  stationery,  jewellery,  sewing 
machines,  fancy  goods,  &c,  A  limited  space  will  be  available 
for  exhibitors.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for  erectingpavilions 
of  any  design  for  special  purposes.  Lord  Chelsea,  M.P.,  who 
has  become  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  Exhibition,  has  promised 
to  aid  in  securing  the  presence  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  at  the  opening  ceremony. — {Bath  Express  and  County 
Herald.) 

MBS.  PINCE  GRAPE  v.  LADY  DOWNE'S  GRAPE. 

I  WAB  glad  in  last  week's  number  (page  398),  to  see  Mr. 
Pearson's  opinion  of  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat  was  so  good.  It  quite 
coincides  with  my  own.  In  fact,  so  much  do  I  think  of  it  and 
BO  little  of  Lady  Downe's  after  a  trial  of  them,  both  growing 
side  by  side  in  the  same  house  and  fruiting  for  three  years — I 
gay  so  much  do  I  prefer  it  to  Lady  Downe'a,  that  I  have  pulled 
up  all  the  latter  and  made  the  house  entirely  Mrs.  Pince.  I 
may  also  state  that  my  friends  who  have  tasted  both  at  my 
house,  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself.  With  me  Mrs.  Pince 
■ets  well,  the  bunches  and  berries  are  large,  and  the  flavour 
delicious.  Whilst  writing  on  Grapes  I  may  mention  another 
new  Grupe,  the  Mns^cat  Champion,  whose  only  fault,  if  fault 
it  be,  is  that  it  is  not  black  but  a  dark  red ;  I  consider  it  the 
finest-flavoured  Grapo  that  I  have.  I  submitted  a  bunch  of 
it  a  short  time  since  to  the  Editors  of  our  Journal,  who  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  *'  good,  very  good."  I  know  it  has  a  bad 
name,  but  soil  makes  a  difference  in  fruit  as  well  as  flowers, 
and  it  may  be  that  my  soil  is  suited  for  it,  as  also  Mrs.  Pince. 
The  Champion  ig  with  me  early,  the  berries  very  large,  with 
thin  skin  and  much  pulp,  with  few  stones,  sometimes  only  one. 
My  advice  is,  Try  it. — Habbisoh  Wbir,  WeirUigh^  Kent, 


SEVERE  FROST. 

One  of  those  disastrous  May  frosts,  to  which  vegetation  in 
this  country  ia  subject,  occurred  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday 
last,  the  20th.  At  Cbiswick  the  thermometer  registered  22°,  or 
10°  of  frost.  The  result  there  is  that  the  Strawberry  blossoms 
are  entirely  destroyed,  the  pistils  beinjr  perfectly  black.  The 
Apple  blossom  is  also  very  seriously  injured,  though  not  en- 


tirely destroyed,  and  Potatoes  are  black  to  the  surface  of  1h& 
ground.  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  some  of  the  rows  of  Poti^ 
toes  one  or  two  plants  quite  green  and  untouched,  while  all 
the  others  have  suffered,  and  in  some  oases  the  shoots  fiom. 
the  some  set  have  some  destroyed  and  Bome  quite  safe.  Aft 
Ealing  the  temperature  was  24°,  and  there  Boses  and  Plane» 
have  been  severely  hurt,  and  the  young  buds  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  in  the  nurseries  are  quite  destroyed.  At  the  Chsg- 
hunt  nurseries  Mr.  George  Paul  informs  us  the  Boses  baTB 
suffered  severely ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  Mr,  Keynes  at 
Salisbury ;  and  both  Mr.  Standish,  of  Ascot,  and  Mr,  Koble,of 
SunningdaJe,  inform  us  that  the  Bhododendrons  have  suffered 
very  severely.  No  doubt  we  shall  hear  of  serious  damage 
having  been  sustained  in  many  other  parts. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEBTIN08. 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  7th  of  Apiil^ 
at  Burlington  House,  H.  T.  Stainton,  Esq.,  occupying  the  cnair 
in  the  absence  of  the  President,  owing  to  his  recent  severe  in- 
disposition. 

Mr.  Champion  pointed  out  the  distinctions  between  Tribolioni 
testaceum  and  confusum,  and  between  Ptinus  testaceus  and  fur, 
small  domestic  Beetles,  which  had  been  confused  in  collections* 

Mr.  Verrale  exhibited  specimens  of  several  new  British  specieit 
of  two-winged  Flies  belonging  to  the  families  AsilidsB  and  Syr- 
phidaB,  not  hitherto  recognised  as  natives  of  this  countiy,  in- 
cluding Laphria  flava,  Lmn, ;  Syrphus  annulatus,  Zett. ;  S.  ni- 
gricomu,  &c. 

Mr.  MoLachlan  stated  that  he  had  been  informed  bj  Loxd 
Walsingbam,  that  he  had  observed  that  Dragon  Flies  m  Call* 
f  ornia  and  Texas  were  occasionally  preyed  upon  by  other  large 
predaceous  insects  (evidently  some  species  of  Asilus),  whick 
seized  them  whilst  flying  through  the  air.  Hitherto  it  had  been 
supposed  that  the  Dragon  Flies  were  free  from  the  attacks  of 
other  insects. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  made  some  remarks  upon  a  fleld  Bug,  of  thft 
genus  Pentaloma,  sent  from  Calcutta  by  Mr.  Bothney,  lonnd  in 
great  numbers  on  the  bark  of  trees,  with  which  it  is  so  entirely 
assimilated  in  its  colours  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  Mr.  F.  Batoft 
suggested  that  this  mimicry  had  for  its  object  the  safety  of  tfad 
insects  from  the  attacks  of  Uzards. 

A  memoir  was  read  by  Major  F.  J.  Parry  upon  seven  new 
exotic  species  of  Lucanidae,  including  notes  on  the  synonymy 
of  the  species  of  Llssotes,  Figulus,  and  Nigidias.  Mr.  F.  Bate^ 
also  communicated  descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species  of 
TenebrionideB  from  Austraha,  New  Caledonia,  and  Norfolk  laland. 

Mr.  Albert  Miiller  read  some  notes  on  the  habits  of  Gall  Flies 
(CynipidflB),  contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  F.  Basaett,  of 
Waterburg,  U.S. 

Tbe  May  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  5th  insi,. 
H.  T.  Stainton,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  in  the  absence 
of  the  President  from  continued  illness. 

Mr.  Higgins  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of  Langia  zeuzeroideft 
(one  of  the  Sphingido)),  bred  by  Major  Buckley,  from  the  Himar 
layas.  He  also  exhibited  a  female  specimen,  the  first  that  he 
had  ever  seen,  of  Goliatiius  albosignata. 

Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited  a  coloured  plate  of  Butterflies  from 
Turkistan.  This  he  had  been  requested  to  show  to  English 
entomologists  as  a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  the  forth- 
coming work  on  the  natural  history  of  Torkistan  (to  be  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government  of  Turkistan),  is  intended  to 
be  illustrated.  The  extensive  entomological  collections  from  that 
Government  had  been  chiefly  made  by  M.  Alexis  Tedtscheuko, 
in  various  expeditions  during  the  years  1869-71,  and  were  being 
gradually  worked-out  by  various  entomologists,  each  order  beinz 
submitted  to  some  one  who  had  made  it  an  object  of  special 
study.  The  work  is  to  be  published  in  the  Bussian  langnago, 
with  Latin  diagnostic  descriptions  of  the  new  species. 

Mr.  Bates  pointed  in  the  i>late  to  a  figure  of  Cocandic%  * 
variety  of  Colias  Nastes,  an  insect  belonging  to  Lapland,  and 
noticed  as  an  interesting  fact  that  many  species  of  insects  belong- 
ing to  Arctic  regions  were  found  also  in  mountainous  districts 
much  farther  south,  though  not  in  the  intervening  plains.  He 
mentioned  also  Colias  Palieno,  which  was  found  near  the  aneV- 
line  in  the  Alps,  and  in  Lapland. 

Mr.  Albert  Miiller  said  that  he  felt  much  interested  in  the 
remarks  offered  by  Mr.  Bates,  as  they  confirmed  his  own  con- 
clusions concerning  the  very  close  connection,  or  perhaps  evoi 
identity,  between  tne  Arctic  and  the  Alpine  insect-faunas.  He 
referred  to  one  remarkable  instance — namely,  to  the  genns  Pajf- 
nassius,  and  in  particular  to  P.  Apollo,  which  occurred  in  mom 
parts  of  northern  Europe  and  Asia;  but  which  in  CenOTi 
Euroi)e— i.e.,  in  Switzerland,  was  confined  to  the  Alps  and  the 
opposite  Jurassian  range,  carefully  avoiding  the  intervening 
alluvial  plairn^,  which  in  the  glacial  period  had  been  covered  by 
the  glaciers  of  the  Rhonp,  the  Reuse,  the  Rhine,  and  minor  M- 
butaries.    He  adCed,  that  if  the  actual  stations  of  the  species 
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vare  mapped,  they  would  all  be  found  to  exist  outside,  but 
along  the  moraines  left  by  the  ancient  glaciers ;  and  that  the 
flame  was  the  case  with  Delius  and  MnemosTne. 

Mr.  Albert  Miiller  was  desirous  of  making  some  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  literary  remains  of  an  entomologist.  It  was  men- 
tioned t>y  Harkas  Lutz,  of  Basle,  in  his  "  Modeme  Biographieu," 
Lichtenstieg,  1826,  pp.  39-40,  that  Johann  Samuel  Clemens,  a 
natiYe  of  Chambory,  in  Savoy,  was  a  clergyman  in  the  Vsl 
d'lllies  (Lower  Yalois),  and  that  he  was  a  learned  naturalist.  He 
is  said  to  have  formed  a  library  of  eight  thousand  volumes,  an 
lierbarium,  a  collection  of  minerals  and  inseots  of  the  countnr, 
and  is  reported  to  have  committed  to  paper  many  good  ob- 
meamJtMWi  eonceming  the  natural  history  of  the  Yalois,  none  of 
which  seem  to  have  been  published.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in 
1812.  Mr.  Miiller  said  that  he  woiUd  be  thankful  to  any  Italian, 
French,  or  Swiss  entomologist  who  micrht  be  able  to  give  in- 
formation concerning  the  manuscripts  of  this  divine,  either  by 
letter  to  himself  or  through  any  entomological  publication. 

Mr.  Stalnton  exhibited  a  "  pseudo-cocoon  "  which  had  been 
«ent  to  him  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Swinton,  stating  that  he  had  found  it 
in  a  crevice  of  a  brick  wall  in  the  mortar.  It  was  of  such  a  hard 
texture  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  penetrated  by  a  pin.  Mr. 
MoLachlan  thought  that  the  cocoon  was  that  of  Cerura  vinula, 
slightly  altered  in  texture,  because  the  larva  had  to  fasten  it  to 
a  wall  instead  of  a  tree  trunk. 

Br.  Sharp  communicated  a  paper  on  "  The  Staphylinide  of 
Japan,"  prmcipally  from  the  collections  of  Mr.  George  Lewis. 

A  paper  was  read  entitled  "  Notes  on  the  EphemerideB,  by 
1Dr.  H.  A.  Hagen,  compiled  by  the  Bev.  A.  £.  Eaton,  M.A." 


THE  DOUBLE  ROSE-LEAVED  BBAMBLE. 

PsBMiT  me  again  to  trespass  upon  your  space,  and  to  inquire 
-after  another  old  plant  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine.*' 
It  is  Bubus  rosiBfoliue  fi  coronarius,  a  very  handsome  double- 
•'flowering  white  Bramble,  with  flowers  as  large  as  a  Bose.  It 
is  said  to  have  come  from  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  in  the 
East  Indies.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  if 
this  fine  shrub  is  still  in  existence  in  the  country  ? — B.  A. 


Sales  of  Plants. — Mr.  Stevens  sold  on  the  8th  inst.  350  lots 
<of  Orchids.  The  gross  sum  bid  for  them  was  more  than  £500. 
^fasdevallia  Lindeni  sold  for  £10  lOs. ;  M.  trochilus  for  £11 ; 
and  Odontoglossum  vexillariam  var.  ooccineum  for  £7.  At 
•other  sales  on  the  9th  and  12th  Oncidium  splendidnm  sold  for 
£7  15s. ;  a  Camellia  alba  pleno,  8  feet  high,  fetched  £7  10«. ; 
C!ycas  revoluta  for  £11  lU. ;  and  a  DracsBua  lineata  £7  10^. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  USEFUL  INSECTS  OF 
OUB  GABDENS.— No.  4. 

A  REVEREND  author,  who  has  written  much  upon  entomology 
and  9ther  sections  of  zoology,  has  in  one  of  his  works  re- 
ferred to  some  butterfiies  that  he  considered  were  friends  to 
the  gardener,  though  most  of  them,  he  added,  were  neither 
friends  nor  foes,  but  neutrals.  I  must  acknowledge  that  at 
first  I  failed  to  see  how  any  butterflies  could  be  deemed,  in  a 
practical  sense,  friends  to  the  garden,  though  they  do,  in  their 
winged  condition,  impart  pleasure  by  their  lively  motions  and 
^ay  colours.  Possibly,  I  thought,  this  entomologist  has  formed 
the  opinion  that  the  species  so  prolific  in  most  seasons  upon 
'Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  kindred  plants,  do  good  by  eating 
up  leaves  that  are  decayed  or  superfluous,  and  thus  reduce  the 
labours  of  the  horticulturist ;  or  these  larvaa  might  be  useful 
by  imposing  a  limit  upon  the  cultivation  of  Brassicaceous 
plants,  to  which,  otherwise,  too  large  a  space  might  be  appro- 
priated by  some  to  the  exclusion  of  plants  as  desirable.  The 
fact  was,  however,  that  the  praise  awarded  to  certain  species 
of  butterflies  was  for  a  reason  few  would  conjecture — namely, 
because  their  larvn  helped  to  destroy  garden  weeds.  The  ex- 
ample given  of  the  Nettle-consuming  larvaa  of  some  of  the 
TanesBO},  as,  for  instance,  V.  lo  and  Urtioffi,  seems  particularly 
unfortunate,  for  it  is  rarely  these  larvsd  are  found  except  in 
dusters,  feeding  upo;i  Nettles  growing  in  patches  upon 
sheltered  banks.  The  female  butterfliss  do  not  resort  to  gar- 
dens for  the  purpose  of  depositing  eggs  on  any  scattered 
plants  which  may  be  growing  there,  but  simply  to  sip  honey. 
No  gardener  who  is  properly  attentive  to  his  ground  would  ever 
allow  Nettles,  of  all  weeds  which  intrude,  ever  to  become  so 
numerous  as  to  require  the  agency  of  larvaB  to  impair  their 
Titality.  But  I  have  noticed  that  even  where  the  spiny  larvae 
of  the  gaudy  Vanessaa  have  occurred  in  colonies  upon  Nettles, 
the  plants  seem  scarcely  any  the  worse  for  it,  and  soon  throw 
out  new  leaves  which  replace  those  that  have  been  devoured. 


Any  way,  the  gardener's  benefits  from  butterfiies  in  this  dir«e. 
tion  are  almost  miorosoopioal.  Nor  do  I  think  that  a  better 
case  can  be  made  oat  with  regard  to  some  of  the  grass-eating 
larvte,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  Speekled  Wood  (Pyrarga 
iBgeria),  for  though  the  author  already  referred  to  oites  the 
Couoh-grass  (Tritioum  repens)  as  the  food  plant  of  the  speoieg, 
the  larviB  feed  upon  various  species  of  grass,  as  also  do  those 
of  the  Qrayling  (Satyrus  Semele),  which  have  been  sometimee 
found  upon  the  pest  of  many  gardens.  But  nttther  of  these 
species  occurs  in  sufficient  abundance,  nor  in  the  localities,  to 
keep  down  the  extension  of  the  Couch-grass. 

It  is  rather  singular,  however,  that  in  a  book  dealing  with 
the  friends  and  foes  of  the  horticulturist  no  mention  is  made 
of  Dragon-flies,  and  yet  these  are  among  the  most  predatious 
of  insects,  and  in  certain  gardens  by  no  means  unfrequent 
visitors.  Individuals  of  the  larger  species  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  wing  a  long  distance  from  the  pool  or  stream  where  they 
were  bred,  and  the  number  of  insects  one  specimen  will  destroy 
in  the  course  of  a  day  is  considerable.  Many  years  ago  an 
observer  noted  the  eagerness  with  which  a  large  Dragon-fly 
seized  upon  a  Cabbage  butterfly,  and,  having  torn  off  the 
wings,  proceeded  to  devour  the  body  of  its  captive.  Even  the 
smaller  and  slighter  species  are  as  destructive  in  their  way, 
though  they  seldom  fly  far  from  a  brook  or  pond,  and  seize 
upon  the  Caddis-flies  (Phryganeaa)  and  other  species  which 
have  been  aquatic  in  their  preparatory  states,  or  are  attracted 
to  the  water  by  some  cause.  Hence  a  friend  of  ours  argues 
that  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  an  aHificial  pond  or  streunlet 
in  or  near  a  garden,  because  a  moiety  of  t>ie  insects  bred  in 
gardens  are  sure  to  fly  towards  the  water,  and  be  drowned  or 
devoured  there ;  and  he  might  have  added  that  some  pleasure 
is  derived  from  the  sight  of  the  elegant  motions  of  the  Dragon- 
flies  and  May-flies  that  are  likely  to  be  produced  under  such 
circumstances.  Years  ago  Dragon-flies  were  much  more  com- 
mon about  our  market  gardens  near  London  than  they  have 
been  of  late,  but  an  impetus  to  their  increase  will  probably  be 
given  by  the  rains  of  last  winter,  which  have  replenished 
many  ponds  and  ditches  long  dry.  No  one  would  now  think 
of  going  out  insect-hunting  in  the  district  of  South  Belgravia, 
yet  I  remember  that  about  thirty  years  since,  much  of  the 
land  now  covered  by  streets  and  squares  was  garden  ground. 
Dragon-flies  careered  there  on  the  wing,  and  other  aquatic 
species  were  developed  in  th^  little  creeks  which  intersected 
the  land  and  flowed  into  the  Thames* 

We  have  often  heard  the  question  put,  h'alf  in  jest,  half  in 
earnest,  *'  Why  are  these  insects  called  Dragon-flies  ?"  As- 
suredly they  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  **  Gkorge  and 
the  Dragon  **  of  mythic  English  history,  though  as  the  general 
foes  of  other  insects,  these  flies  might  be  regarded  as  akin  in 
disposition  to  the  fabled  dragons.  We  have  said  they  are  the 
enemies  ot  other  species,  but  more  than  that,  they  attack  and 
eat  their  own  relatives,  and  various  examples  of  this  cannibal 
propensity  have  been  given.  As  to  the  name,  however,  it  is 
exceedingly  probable,  we  think,  that  they  were  first  of  all 
called  Dragoon-flies  by  some  one  who  compared  them  in  their 
rapid  and  predatious  excursions  to  the  **  bold  dragoons  "  of 
former  days,  beside  whom  their  modem  representativefl^ 
though  duly  booted  and  spurred,  appear  very  pacific  indivi- 
duals indeed.  Dragoon-flies  might  easily  be  corrupted  into 
dragon- flies.  "  Horse-stingers  "  is  a  name  commonly  applied 
to  the  larger  Dragon-flies  throughout  the  country,  and  they 
are  spoken  of  as  objects  of  dislike,  rather  unreasonably.  Sting 
they  certainly  do  not,  though  armed  with  jaws  most  effective 
for  the  purpose  of  biting  or  of  dividing  their  prey.  I  have 
watched  their  evolutions  repeatedly,  but  have  never  observed 
that  they  are  in  the  least  disposed  to  attack  man  or  any  of  the 
larger  animals.  They  are  exceedingly  fearless,  and  I  have 
seen  such  species  as  C.  annulatus  and  C.  asnea  pass  dose  to 
individuals  which  happened  to  come  in  their  way  as  they  were 
swooping  after  insects,  and  they  will  even  strike  against  a  by- 
passer,  but  certainly  will  not  attack  him  unless  he  takes  the 
offensive.  But  if  you  knock  down  one  of' them  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, you  win  find  on  takmg  it  up  that  it  does  not  fail  to 
attempt  to  seize  its  enemy,  even  if  he  be  of  human  form.  No 
object  could  be  conceived  of  why  these  flies  should  attack 
horses,  cattle,  or  other  quadrupeds  in  meadows,  though  they 
may  touch  them  by  accident.  Bennie  was,  I  believe,  the  first 
to  point  out  that  Dragon-flies,  like  the  fly-catchers  and  certain 
other  birds,  have  their  particular  stations,  to  which  they 
generally  return  after  one  of  their  hawjking  flights,  carrying 
back  the  capture,  that  they  may  eat  it  at  their  ease.  The 
enormo«s  eyes  with  which  these  insects  are  famished  by 
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Katun  girt  th«m  am;  fadlity  tor  attang,  jtut  aa  doM  their 
oeleril?  of  wing  for  aocmring  their  pre^. 

Oni  moft  notiU>le  Biituh  ipeeieB  ot  thii  gronp  of  the  Nen- 
ropters,  raoh  aa  the  Large-winged  Dttgon-Bj  {C.  annnlatas) 
and  tha  Manj-ipotted  {£ihna  macnlatiaBinia) ,  are  moitlj  seen 
Ibing  lolitanl;,  or,  at  least,  not  more  than  tva  or  three  are 
obHrrable  about  the  same  looalit;.  Thaae  are  from  their  size 
•plendid  objMti  in  tlieBiuubiij«,ba(  when  killed  and  preaerred 
for  theii  cabinet  mnoh  of  their  beaat7  diaappeara,  eren  irith 


the  moat  oaretnl  stuffing.  Theie  baie  long  bodies ;  the  Libel- 
Inlaa*  prop«l,  which  are  more  oommon,  have  ahorter  bodiea, 
and  they  are  leai  rapid  in  their  motions.  The  abundant  apeoiea 
known  aa  L.  depreEsa  has  a  broad  abdomen,  blniih  in  the 
male,  ;allow  in  the  female  insect,  the  Utter  being  rather  lets 
in  size  than  her  partner,  bnt  quite  aa  ferocioailj  inclined. 
Another  pretty  speeiel  not  anoommon  in  many  districts  ia 
L.  qoadrunaonlata,  diatiDgoished  by  its  four-spotted  wings, 
and  which  aometiinee  quite  the  vicinity  of  ftreama  to  fly 
among  the  fldda  and  gardens.  To  some  of  the  speoiei  ot 
Dragon-fly  the  name  "  demoiselle "  has  been  given  by  the 
Frenoh  in  admiration  of  their  graeetnl  movementa,  and  Latin 
names  have  been  need  eimilarly  eipresBiie,  snoh  aa  C.  virgo, 
A.  sponsa,  and  poella.  TheBa  "  damsela  "  ore  by  no  means  as 
amiable  as  the  poetic  tsncy  wonld  moke  them  ont  to  be,  and 
they  ate,  many  of  them,  rapacious  in  the  larval  stage.  In  the 
aqnarium  some  of  the  smaller  larvo  of  the  genas  Agrion  live 
seemingly  without  preying  on  other  insects,  feeding  either 
upon  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  or  npon  h'ving  oreatnrea  too 
■mall  to  be  diaoemibte. 

Though  the  life  of  Dragon-flies  in  their  imago  or  matnrs 
condition  only  lasla  a  few  weSka,  or  a  month  or  two  at  the 
moat,  the  larval  atate  most  be  more  than  a  year  in  doration 
in  some  ipeeiea,  and  the  pnpal  some  months,  when  the  insect 
is  aa  capable  of  moving  aEwnt  aa  before,  thongh  eating  little, 
or,  perhapa,  not  at  all,  and  aihibiting  the  mdiments  of  the 
wings  which  are  shortly  to  transport  it  throogb  the  air.  The 
peooliarities  of  the  "  sqnat "  lame  ot  the  LibeUnlEs  have  been 
often  described  in  entomological  and  popnlar  books.  In  some 
■pedes  there  exists  a  carious  apjiaratnE  at  the  tail  which 
serves  both  for  locomotion  and  respiration.  Like  fishes,  they 
oxidise  themselves  by  mesne  of  the  air  contained  in  the  water, 
this  being  drawn  into  the  abdomen  and  thence  into  the  diges- 
tive organs.  The  pomping  apparatas  can  be  opened  or  shnt 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  insect,  and  it  haa  a  homy  edging  sor- 
ronndad  with  hairs.  The  jet  of  water  driven  ont  by  the  larva 
propels  it  throogh  the  water  by  a  saocession  ot  jerks,  thoogh 
it  can  also  oreep  in  a  oantions  manner,  and  generally  does  this 
when  in  poranit  ot  its  prey,  wbieh  wonld  be  startled,  and 
poesibly  escape,  if  it  were  approached  more  rapidly.  The  die- 
tanca  to  which  a  Dragon-fly  larva  can  throw  a  jet  ol  vater  has 
been  ascertained  by  enrioos  individuals,  and  in  this  way : — 


Jl  ud  Uu  clher : 


A  colonrsd  liquid  is  paaaed  down  oantionsly  near  the  tail  bj  a 
tube  while  the  Urra  ia  in  olear  water ;  when  it  has  drawn  ia 
quant,  tuff,  the  tuba  ia  withdrawn,  and  shortly  aflei  the  itnaa 
of  fluid  comes  forth,  and  is  perceivable  in  tha  oolourless  watv. 
Only  sometimes  the  creature  wo'n't  pnmp  jost  at  the  h^ 
moment  I  In  addiUon  to  the  singular  mode  of  respiration,  a 
marked  peculiarity  of  straotnre  ia  found  in  the  head  of  Ott 
larger  Dragon-fly  larvie,  which  is  provided  with  a  mask  ooa- 
poaed  of  plates,  which  can  be  widened  or  thrust  ont,  and  tlii 
edges  of  which  are  provided  with  spines,  or  what  might  almost 
be  called  tusks.  As  Siibj  remarks,  after  sappotiug  hew  a 
human  being  wonld  appear  if  he  had  sneh  an  appwrtu 
attached  to  his  face,  "  yon  will  admit  that  yoor  visage  wodd 
present  an  appearance  not  very  engaging  while  coneeaMbf 
such  a  mask."  "But,"  be  adds,  "  it  would  strike  still  nun 
awe  into  the  spectators  were  they  to  see  yon  first  open  the  lie 
upper  jaw-plates,  which  would  project  from  each  temple  lik* 
the  blmders  of  a  horae ;  and  next,  having  by  means  ol  tin 
joint  at  yoor  ehin  let  down  the  whole  apparatus,  and  mt- 
oovered  your  face,  employ  them  in  seizing  any  food  that  pn- 
•ented  itself,  and  conveying  it  to  yoor  month.  Tat  this  jn- 
oednre  is  adopted  by  the  larva  of  tha  Diagon-Bj.  While  Uw 
mask  is  at  rest,  it  applies  close  to,  and  covers  the  face.  What 
the  insecte  would  make  use  ot  it  they  unfold  it  like  an  tm, 
eatch  the  prey,  at  which  they  aim  by  means  of  the  msndlbls- 
like  plates,  and  then  refold  it  so  as  to  hold  the  piey  in  a  dm- 
venient  position  for  the  operation  of  the  two  pairs  of  jawi." 

These  larvn  delight  to  oonoaal  themeelves  ia  tha  mud  of 
ponds,  out  of  which  they  emerge  upon  their  victims ;  bat,  in 
spite  ot  their  rapacity,  they  are  themselves  seized  upon  and 
devoured  by  snoh  beetles  as  the  Dytiaci  and  Ilythii,  ss  I  h*n 
observed  in  an  aquarium.  Even  the  stickleback,  it  pattica- 
larly  hungry,  will  dart  at  them,  and  Bncceed  in  maiming  than. 


N<pa  djwna  (WaMr-woiplon.)  Nolooerta  elan™  (WaUt-bcalmaJ 
The  more  elegant  and  less  warlike  larvffi  of  the  Agiimi  •» 
greedily  devoured  by  other  insects,  especially  the  W«t«- 
scorpiooB  (Nepe)  and  the  Water-boatman  (Notonects  gUoBi*- 
It  is  interesting  in  an  aquarinm  to  notice  how  insidionslj  « 
individual  ot  the  former  kind  vrill  steal  along  a  stem  ola 
water  plant,  irith  expanded  pincers,  until  he  encloses  ™  •  "™ 
embrace  some  onfortnnate  larva  that  was  quite  ons*in« 
the  approaching  danger.— J.  E.  B.  C. 


THE   CHEERY. 
Ia  the  Foisted  Cherry  the  parent  of  our  cultivated  vsrialiwf 
Why  was  the  variety  May  Duke  so  called  J— Anhib. 

[The  Cherry  was  introdnoed  to  England  by  tha  I*"*"* 
Pliny  says,  '■  The  Cherry  did  not  exist  in  Italy  beloro  «» 
period  of  the  victory  gained  over  Mithridates  by  L.  I-""™™ 
in  the  year  of  tha  City  680.  He  was  the  first  to  introdoM  IM 
tree  from  Pontns,  and  now  in  the  course  ot  one  bondrMlBa 
twenty  years,  it  has  travelled  beyond  the  ocean,  and  airiteaia 
Britannia  even."  ^ 

The  PolsUd  Cherry,  so  called  becanae  grown  m  large  p^ 
ties  in  a  parish  at  that  name  in  SntTolk,  bordering  on  "SMWi 
is  the  wild  variety  usnaUy  known  aa  the  Merry.  Dr.  uogg  » 
hU  "Vegetable  Kingdom  "  observes  that  "  The  Chemas  tn«- 
vatad  in  gardens  and  orchards  have  originated  'r'>°',"J.~r 
tinct  species.  Those  which  are  called  'Hearta'  and  mr- 
reaus '  are  varieties  of  Carama  aviom,  known  by  the  n»w]'» 
Merry,  Mazrard,  Corona,  and  Gean ;  and  the  Dukea,  Moieu* 
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and  Kantiah  are  yanetiaB  ol  G.  Yolgaxis.    Both  are  lonnd  wild 
in  the  woods  of  Britain/*- 

If  we  ie!ar  to  our  older  eatalogoes  of  Oherriee  we  find  three 
TarietieB,  the  May,  the  Duke,  and  the  Areh-Doke.  The  eame 
oatalogsee  say  that  the  first  was  so  sailed  beoanse  it  ripened  in 
that  month.  If  so,  the  ripening  was  not  in  this  oonntzy,  for 
no  Gheny  that  we  know  has  erer  ripened  here  so  early  tmless 
it  was  forced.  We  rather  think  that  the  name  "  May  Duke  " 
and  its  eontiaotion  "  Dnke,**  and  its  exaggeration  '*  Aron-Dnke," 
are  one  and  all  derived  from  Medoe,  a  distriet  in  tiie  Gironde, 
from  which  it  was  introdaced  here,  and  its  name,  as  osnal,  oor- 
rapted  by  oar  old  gardeners,  just  as  they  oormpted  Oorinths 
into  Cozrants,  and  Walnnts  Ibnm  Gaol-nnts,  and  many  others. 
—Ens.]  

AUBICULAS  IN  LANCASHIBE. 

I BATB  the  pleasmre  of  sending  you  the  prise  list  of  the  National 
Auricula  Sooiety'B  Show,  held  at  Manchester  in  connection  with 
the  Botanical  Society's  Show,  April  29th. 

In  the  opinion  of  all  the  growers  present,  the  exhibition  was 
a  thorongn  success.  It  was  nnnsnally  well  sni>ported  by  the 
public,  and  the  many  questions  put  to  us  by  viutozs  to  whom 
the  faur  flower  bad  been  known  by  little  more  than  its  pretty 
name,  showed  that  a  deeply  interesting  surprise  had  been 
afforded  them.  There  were  more  plants  m  bloom  than  might 
have  been  expected  at  such  a  period  in  a  Yery  late  ungentle 
spring.  Our  northern  March  had  little  of  "  the  lamb  "  about  it, 
and  April  came  with  a  cold  white  face,  never  for  long  lit-up  with 
the  sunnv  smiles  and  tears  of  April  showers.  However,  the 
Auricula  blooms  on  the  29th  were  fine  in  condition,  character, 
-and  sise,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  names  of  the  wizming  varie- 
ties that  the  good  old  favourites  and  the  good  new  flowers  were 
brought  forward. 

The  absence  of  the  later  bloomers,  such  as  Lancashire  Hero, 
Earl  Grosvenor,  Bichard  Headly.  &c.,  was  owing  to  the  hard 
times  the  Auricula  has  had  to  contend  against  this  year.  I  did 
not  see  Lancashire  Hero  anywhere,  except  the  one  plant  at  the 
head  of  its  class.  My  friend,  "  D.,  Deat"  speaks  of  havixig  a 
pure  pale  green-edgea  bloom  of  this  variety.  It  is  curious  mat 
the  very  same  thing  has  occurred  upon  one  of  my  Heroes  this 
year,  and  further  that  I  have  had  a  similar  sport  to  a  very  pale 
green  tint,  upon  a  plant  of  Lovely  Ann.  This  last  has  bsen 
constant  for  two  or  three  years,  and  there  is  a  j^lant  at  Sheffield 
-of  the  same  variety  wmch  has  conducted  itself  with  like 
eccentricity.  Smiling  Beauty  has  been  perfection  with  me  on 
several  of  the  plants.  I  do  not  know  a  white  edge  (my  favourite 
•class)  to  surpass  it.  I  had  two  very  correct  trusses  of  Taylor's 
Glory,  on  one  of  which  six  pips  measured  1|  inch  across ;  but 
ihouffn  Glo^s  paste  is  of  the  softest  and  whitest,  it  is  not  so 
•drcnlar  as  in  Smiling  Beauty.  George  Lightbody  and  Charles 
Brown  are  a  pair  of  magnificent  Greys,  and  are  fully  appreciated. 
There  are  two  green  edges.  Prince  of  Greens  and  George  Light- 
body,  both  raised  by  Mr.  Traill.  There  are  not  many  plants  of 
•either  in  existence  yet.  The  former  was  much  noticed  at  the 
Show  for  its  many  good  points,  partiOTilarly  the  richness  of  the 
vivid  dark  green  edge,  the  Qualify  and  proportions  of  the  paste, 
and  the  circularity  and  perfect  fiatness  of  the  flower.  Its  weiJc 
point  is  a  pale  eye.  Traill's  Gheorge  Lightbody  is  a  flower  that 
^as  highly  esteemed  by  the  eminent  grower  whose  name  it  bears. 
I  bloomed  the  late  Mr.  Lightbody's  own  plant,  but  it  was  only  a 
fimall  one,  giving  two  pips  of  oreat  promise ;  the  edge  is  a  broad 
pure  rich  green  colour,  nearly  black,  and  in  fine  proportions. 
Xiightbody's  125  is  a  seedlinff  of  Maria,  and  in  the  way  of  Lady 
Dumaresque.  but  without  the  irregularities  in  form  which  the 
latter,  one  of  the  same  parentage,  can  exhibit.  A  rich  bright 
^pray  edge  of  Campbell^,  called  Confidence,  is  worthy  of  its 
-name,  and  this  veteran  raiser  has  this  season  sent  me  a  box  of 
pips  of  fresh  seedlings,  which  are  a  goodly  sight.  A  friend  in 
Sheffield  also  sends  me  some,  and  there  are  several  seedling 
among  them,  quite  of  the  George  Lightbody  class,  which  is 
flaying  much.  More  I  may  say  ox  them  at  another  time. — ^F.  D. 
HoRHXB,  Kirkby  MaUieardf  Bipon. 

RATIONAL  AVmCULA  SHOW. — PBIZE  LIST. 

Pans  of  six  dissimilar  varieties,  one  at  least  in  each  of  the 
•classes. — 1st,  Bobert  Lord,  Esq.,  Todmorden,  with  Col.  Taylor, 
George  Li^tbody,  Smiling  Beauty,  Pizarro,  Charles  Brown, 
«nd  True  Briton.  2nd,  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer,  Kirkby  Malzeard, 
Bipon,  with  Prince  of  Greens  (Traill),  George  Lightbody.  Smiling 
Beauty,  Garibaldi  (Pohlman),  Imperator,  ai^  Ke-Plus-Ultra 
<Fletcher).  Srd,  John  Bowland,  Esq.,  Prestwich,  with  Prince 
of  Chreens,  Privateer,  Bright  Venus,  Lord  Primate,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Alma. 

Pans  of  four  dissimilar  varieties,  one  of  each  class. — 1st, 
Abraham  Barker,  Esq.,  Todmorden,  with  Col.  Taylor.  Privateer, 
Bright  Venus,  and  Mary  Gray.  2nd,  Dr.  Foster,  Todmorden, 
-with  Imperator,  Complete,  Taylor's  Glory,  and  Pizarro. 

Qreen  Bdge$, — Premium,  Bobert  Lord,  Esq.,  Prince  of  Wales, 
let.  Dr.  Foster,  Booth's  Freedom.    2na,  B.  Lord,  Esq.,  Lady 


Wilbrabam.  8rd,  B.  Lord,  Esq.,  CoL  Taylor.  4th,  B.  Lord,  Esq., 
Imperator.  5th,  Bev.  F.  I>.  Homer,  Prince  of  Greens.  6th,  Bev. 
F.  D.  Homer,  Page's  Champion.  7th,  Clement  Boyds,  Esq., 
Lady  Blucher.    ^,  Bev.  F.  i).  Homer,  Traill's  Bev.  G.  Jeans. 

Oreu  Edges.— Fiemima,  B.  Lord,  Esq.,  Lancashire  Hero. 
1st,  Clement  Boyds,  Esq.,  Conqueror  of  Europe.  2nd,  B.  Lord, 
Esq.,  George  Lightbody.  Srd,  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer.  Bobert  Traill. 
4th,  Bev.  P.  D.  Homer,  Charles  Brown.  6th,  Bev.  F.  D. 
Homer,  May  Morning.  6th,  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer,  Apollo  (Hud- 
son's). 7tb,  Dr.  Foster,  Charles  Brown.  8th,  John  Bowland, 
Esq.,  Lovely  Ann. 

White  Edge$,—FT&mram,  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer,  Smiling  Beauty, 
let,  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer,  Catharina.  2nd,  B.  Lord,  Esq.,  Bright 
Venus.  3rd,  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer,  Taylor's  Favourite.  4th,  Bev. 
F.  D.  Homer,  Lightbody's  126.  6th,  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer,  Taylor's 
Glory.  6th,  John  Bowland,  Esq.,  Lady  Jane  Grey.  7th,  Bev. 
F.  D.  Homer,  Ashworth's  Itogular.  8th,  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer, 
Ne-Plus-Ultra  (Smith). 

fiftf^/t.— Premium,  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer,  Mrs.  Sturrock.  1st, 
Bev.F.D.  Homer,  Spalding[B  Metropolitan.  2nd,  Bev.  F.  D. 
Homer,  Meteor  Flag.  Srd,  Kev.  F.  U.  Homer,  Pizarro.  4th, 
Abraham  Barker,  Esq.,  Lord  Lome  (Campbell).  6th,  Abraham 
Barker,  Esq.,  Lord  Lee.  6th,  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer,  Lord  Clyde. 
7th,  Bobert  Lord,  Esq.,  Jupiter.  8th,  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer,  Bed- 
man's  Metropolitan. 

ALEXA2n>BA  Palacb. — ^Tho  opening  of  the  Alexandra  Palace 
and  Park  is  on  Saturday  next,  the  24th  inst.  The  natural 
beauty  of  the  Alexandra  Park,  heightened  as  it  is  by  judicious 
and  tasteful  planting,  would  alone  suffice  to  attract  visitors, 
and  the  extent  of  the  grounds  (which  embrace  220  acres) 
renders  them  a  valuable  addition  to  the  existing  lungs  of 
London.  The  Palace,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  Muswell 
Hill,  erected  by  Messrs.  Eelk  A  Lucas  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Meeson  &  Johnson,  architects,  is  an  exoeedingly 
elegant  and  substantial  stmoture,  its  graceful  dome  being  a 
striking  feature  in  the  northern  suburban  landscape.  On  the 
opening  day  there  will  be  a  grand  international  fiower  show, 
at  which  £1200  will  be  given  in  prizes ;  and  at  3  p.m.  a  grand 
vocal  and  instramental  concert  will  take  place  in  the  centre 
transept,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Michael  Costa. 


THYRSACANTHUS  EUTILANS. 

Thah  this  no  plant  has  been  more  appropriately  named — 
its  flowers  are  in  thyrses,  and  its  leaves  are  glossy.  It  is  a 
native  of  Central  America,  and  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1851.  Coloured  portraits  of  its  flowers  are  in  the  **  Botanical 
Magazine,"  "  Paxton*s  Flower  Garden,"  and  in  Thompson's 
"  Gardener's  Assistant  ;**  but  the  only  detail  of  its  cultivation 
is  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  nearly  twenty  years  ago.* 

In  the  "Botanical  Magazine,"  where  the  plant  is  figured 
under  the  name  of  Thyrsacanthus  Schomburgkianus,  it  is 
stated  that  it  was  discovered  by  C.  S.  Parker,  Esq.,  in  British 
Guiana,  where  Sir  Bobert  Schomburgk  afterwards  detected  it, 
and  that  subsequently  it  had  been  foand  in  New  Grenada  at 
at  elevation  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  As  a  stove  ^lant 
it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  for  winter-flowering.  It  is  of  vigor- 
ous growth,  and  has  broadly  lanceolate,  nearly  sessile  deep 
green  leaves.  The  flower-stems  are  from  1  to  2  foet  long, 
gracefully  drooping,  and  bearing,  in  opposite  pairs,  numerous, 
rich  crimson,  tubular  flowers  about  2  inches  long,  which  are 
produced  in  long  succession. 

As  regards  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  "Alpha,"  in  the 
Qardenen*  Chronicle^  gave  some  years  ago  the  following  in- 
structions : — 

"  Cuttings  planted  in  sandy  peaty  soil,  covered  with  a  beU- 
^ilass,  and  plsiced  in  a  sharp  bottom  heat,  soon  emit  roots,  and 
if  these  are  put  in  early  in  spring  they  will  form  nice  plants  for 
flowering  next  winter.  The  cuttmgs  should  be  pottea  singly  as 
soon  as  tney  are  well  rooted,  and  placed  in  a  close,  moist,  warm 
pit  or  house  till  well  established ;  and  if  they  can  be  afforded  a 
gentle  bottom  heat,  this  will  sreatly  assist  in  promoting  the 
emission  of  roots  and  inducing  fuU  growth.  The  young  plants 
must  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  pot  room,  as  this 
tends  to  make  tiiem  even  more  leggy  than  they  are  naturally 
inclined  to  be ;  therefore,  until  the  plants  are  in  their  flowering 
pots,  attend  to  shifting  before  the  oalls  get  over-matted  with 
roots. 

"  The  best  situation  for  the  young  plants  during  the  growing 
season  is  a  pit  or  house  where  they  can  be  kept  rather  warm, 
dose,  and  moist;  and  if  they  can  be  afforded  a  gentle' bottom 

*  Ova  woodeat,  with  some  correction,  is  copied  from  a  North  American 
periodical,  in  which  onr  Ulnstrations  are  copied  withoat  admowledgment. 
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beat,  thii  will  be  of  grekt  tervioe  in  promotiDg  Tieoroiu  npid 
fCTDirUl.  A  ilight  abade  will  be  neoewaiy  on  the  Mnnooni  ot 
tei^botdsyB,  and  tbe  plants  ahoold  be  iprinkled  oierbead 
pimning  uid  evcDilis  in  fine  weather,  ailordinf;  them  a  liberal 
bnt  caiefol  ntpply  of  water  at  the  root,  and  mTing  weak  manure 
water  oeeisionBllT  to  thoae  that  bave  well  Blled  their  pot*  with 
roots.  BeyondkeepliigUiecentreaboot  ■ecDiedloastake,  vary 
littls  good  can  ba  done  in  the  way  of  training  or  stopping,  tor 
the  p&mt  never  seems  to  crow  frody  or  with  any  -rigour,  except 
when  one  shoot  is  allowed  to  take  a  decided  lead  of  the  othais. 


Side  ahoots,  however,  ar«  produced  very  freely  when  th«  pluti 
are  grown  rapidly  in  a  brisk  moist  temperature  and  knit  tuar 
the  glaai,  and  these  shoold  be  (lightly  tied  oitt  withont  banding 
them  down,  lo  aa  to  aflord  the  loliafie  sufficient  spaae.  Ihe 
habit  ot  the  plant,  howeTer,  although  it  is  what  is  deemed  bed 
by  plant-growers,  is  exactly  suited  to  the  inflorescence,  foi  the 
Ions  drooping  spikea  ol  bright-coloured  flowen  wooM  not  be 
half  so  ellectivs  if  prodoeed  on  dwuf  boahy  planti.  Bnt  ij, 
from  any  cause,  side  shoots  are  not  prodncad  freely,  the  flwt 
shonld  be  bent  down,  learing  the  eyes  which  are  wished  to  iteit 


TlijiucasUiiu  niUlaiu. 


intogrowth  the  highest,  which  will  check  the  growth  of  the 
leading  shoot,  and  more  efFectnally  promote  the  growth  ot  others 
than  stopping  would  do. 

"  Discontinne  shading,  and  expose  the  plants  freely  to  sun- 
shine after  Angnst,  admitting  air  more  freely  to  induce  short- 
jointed  wood.  Attend,  however,  carefully  to  watering,  and  do 
not  let  them  sustain  any  ohack,  as  with  proper  attention  they 
will  grow  vary  freely  tiU  late  in  autumn.  If  the  plants  are 
wanted  to  flower  early,  thay  ihoold  be  apariaely  supplied  with 
— ■"  — '  ' — '  --'-  -  ^ool  Iqc  a.  few  weeks  ;  bnt  they  mnst  not 
y,  as  this  would  injure  the  foliage;  and, 

.  ... .- ,-e  wanted  to  flower  early  in  winter,  there 

10  artifloial  treatment  necesaary  to  induce  them  to  flowfx 


water,  and  kept  rsther  < 
be  allowed  to  got  too  dr 
except  for  plants  that  ai 
willbenc  —"'  '  ■■ 


prof  oaely,  which  they  will  do  from  Jannary  till  May.  The  line 
at  which  ihey  will  biosBom  will,  however,  dep«id  upon  tW 
temperature,  for  udIobb  this  is  rather  warm  they  will  not  flower 
so  early.  Vniea  in  hloom  they  mnst  be  kept  in  a  toraperatar" 
of  not  less  than  55=  or  60°,  for  the  flowers  do  not  open  m  tw 
temperature  of  an  ordinary  donaarratory,  nor  do  the  spii" 
attain  any  length  in  a  cool  p'lace.  ., ., 

"  In  order  to  preserve  the  plants  in  beanty  aa  lone  as  po«itu«, 
avoid  wetting  the  flowecs  in  syringing,  and  keep  the  (•'»""'? 
good  health  by  attention  to  watering,  *c.  AlWr  their  besoo  » 
over,  removB  them  to  where  the  tomperatore  maybe  WJ' " 
about  50°,  and  allow  them  a  month  or  sii  weeks  to  recmil  lOfir 
energies  after  blooming,  cutting  back  the  ahoots  us  may  w 
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-  .  -_t,  MndiDg  imra  and  itoppiug  any  that  may  incline  __ 
ontgrow  the  olhera,  and  STringe,  &o.,  M  recommended  for  Uit 
MBWm,  only  that  bottom  boat  may  be  di*p«iiMd  vltb  in  the 
OMO  of  plante  that  are  eome  ilia.  And  ai  then  will  be  no  neoei- 
Bty  to  kaep  them  fjTowing  late  in  aatnmn,  a  plant  or  two  for 
early  flowmiOK  "^J  ^  Temoved  to  a  rather  oool  place  «id 
■pumsly  watered  imtil  the  growth  is  ohecked,  ana  then  re- 
tnmeato  the  atove,  where  they  will  soon  flower. 

"  The  ThyrsacaiiUiaB  ia  a  TifforooB  srower,  and  not  very  par- 
ticalar  aa  to  so!],  except  that  it  ahould  be  rich  aod  light,  and 
efficient  drainage  shoold  be  aeonred  in  pottiDj{.  Aboat  equal 
portiane  of  tnify  peat  and  loam,  with  plenty  of  aand,  will  aait 
perfectly,  and  a  Uttle  thoroughly  deoompoeed  cow  dnng  would 
do  no  hum." 


KOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


partmen 


Meaan.  Satton  dt  Sona,  of  Reading  (English  seedsmen  to  the 
Emperor  of  Anatria).  Althoagh  the  apaoe  origiiiaU)]  promised 
to  Uasm.  Satton  waa  ao  reduced  aa  to  preTcnt  their  erecting 
the  trophy  (apwards  of  SO  feet  in  height,  repreaenting  agiianl- 
tnre,  hortlcnltTire,  and  floriculture),  which  they  had  spent 
iome  Donsiderable  time  in  preparing,  yet  the  display  made  by 
thia  well-known  firm  on  the  limited  area  allotted  them  is  of  the 
moat  effective  character.  It  is  surmounted  by  most  truthful 
models  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  varieties  of  roots,  vege- 
tabiei,  and  Potatoes;  one  hundred  and  fifty  varietiea  of 
OrMsea  for  paaturea,  parka,  and  lawns,  and  several  hnndred 
aorta  of  their  home-grown  seeds.  The  firm  haa  been  honomred 
by  a  reqnest  from  the  Imperial  Austrian  Commission  to  snpply 
aeedt  for  Bowing  the  eitensive  grounds  on  which  the  Tienna 
Sihibition  stands.  Nearly  twenty-flve  acres  have  been  aown 
with  aeed  supplied  by  thia  Srm,  and  notwithstanding  that  a 
portion  of  the  grounds  were  sown  late  last  antumn,  and  the 
remainder  thia  spring,  they  already  present  a  beantifnl  erer- 
green  appearance,  and  are  rapidly  forming  a  close  firm  tnrf. 
The  Director -General  of  the  Exhibition,  Baron  Sohwarz  Ben- 
bom  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  expressed  his  great  satjs- 
faotion  at  the  excellence  of  the  aeed  supplied.  H.B.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  H.B.H.  Prince  Arthur,  and  the  mas;  other 
notables  present  at  the  opening  ceremony  have  repeatedly 
vidtad  Messrs.  Suttons'  stand,  and  have  been  greatly  interested 
in  its  nnmerocB  and  varied  attractiona. 

It  baa  gladdened  us  to  read  the  evidence  of  Hr.  Pease, 

one  of  the  members  for  South  Durham,  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  eoal  supply.  He 
stated  that  from  his  own  observation  he  could  say  the  rise  of 
wages  had  greatly  improved  the  comfort  and  position  of  the 
men.  The  condition  at  their  houses  was  improved,  and  their 
little  gardens  better  looked  after.  In  some  of  their  homea 
which  he  had  recently  visited  he  found  booka  and  other  evi- 
dences of  ihe  occupants  applying  their  money  to  a  good  oae. 
One  man  kept  bim  half  an  honr  to  look  over  hia  collection  of 
insects,  and  everywhere  he  saw  signa  of  great  improvement. 
The  depoaita  in  one  of  their  building  societies,  consisting  of 
266  members,  amonnted  In  1872  to  £3900.  Uost  of  the  men, 
too,  belonged  to  co-operative  stores,  and  were  subscribers  to 
the  Hartley  Accident  Fund.  From  1866  to  1872  his  Arm  had 
built  523  houses  for  their  men,  and  they  bad  now  206  on 
hand  in  order  to  make  provision  for  a  considerable  increase  in 
prodaotion. 

—  At  Croydon  doring  the  night  of  the  19Ui  init.  the  ther- 
mometer fell  to  28°,  and  not  only  were  the  leaves  of  Potatoes 
blackened,  bnt  the  tips  of  the  A^aragus  shoote  were  injured. 

- — -  M.  P.  B«BT,  in  the  Btlgiqif.  Horlicolt,  has  been  gring 
over  the  experiments  of  General  Pleuanton  on  the  EmtoT  or 
CoLOCBS  OR  Plants,  and  after  detailing  the  difTerent  degrees 
of  injury  rasuItiQg  from  various  coloured  glasses,  concludes  by 
Buying : — "  Lastly,  all  colours,  taken  alone,  are  detrimental  to 
plant  life ;  their  nnion  in  the  proportions  constituting  ordinary 
or  white  light  ia  requisite  to  healthy  vegetation,  and  it  there- 
fore b^Qiovea  horticultnriEts  to  renounce  the  idea  of  employing 
oolonred  glasses  or  other  coloured  materials  for  glass  hooaes 
and  garden  frames." 

Ih  a  paper  read  before  the  Linnean  Sodety  on  the 

Cinchonas,  Mr.  Howard  broaght  forward  some  cnrious  and 
rather  unacooont^Ie  facts.  It  appears  that  amongst  planis 
raised  from  seeds  obtained  from  the  same  pod,  some  will  pro- 
duce trees  the  bark  of  which  yields  Qcihike  of  excellent  quality 


in  large  quantity,  while  with  others   the  bark  is  absolutely 

worthless  for  medicinal  pnrpotei.  Propagation  should  there- 
fore be  ehietty  carried  on  by  taking  onttinga  from  the  quinine- 
yielding  trees.  Ho  satisfactory  explanation  uf  this  fact  hu 
yet  been  offered. — (Englith  Meehanii:.) 

A  coRBEBPONDEMT  of  the  AtntrUaa  Country  Qentlfinan 

gives  the  following  table,  ahowing  the  amount  of  pousa  in 
TBI  ASBIS  or  Pluits.  lOOOlbs.  of  asbfls,madaby  baming  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wood  contained  of  potash  :  Pine,  i  lb. ;  Poplar, 
t\h.;  Beech,!}  lb.;  Haple,41be.;  Wheat  straw,  4  lbs. ;  Cora 
stalks,  17  Ibe. :  Oak  leavea.  24  lbs. ;  stems  of  PoUtoes,  S6  lb«. ; 
Wormwood,  73  lbs. ;  Sunflower  stalks,  19  lbs. ;  Oak  2^  lbs. ; 
Beech  bark,  B  lbs.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  ash,  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  i 
alumina,  and  silica,  is  on  exoi^ent  fertiliser. 


A  CENTURY  OP  OfiCHIDS  FOR  AMATEUR 
GROWERS.-N0.  9. 

MAHDEVALLU. 
MAsnavAnuA  Habxtasa. — The  stem-like  peeudobulbs  ol  this 
kind  are  about  6  inches  high.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse.  It  pro- 
duces large  and  handsome  blooms  measuring  some  S  inah^  or 
mor«  in  diameter.  The  sepals  are  rich  magenta,  shaded  with 
yellowish  green,  especially  towards  the  base.  It  oomea  from 
New  Orenada. 


UudenUiA  loiiMDBii.-mjil.  U««.) 

CmnxnA.'-In  habit  similar  to  theothers.    Leaves  rome- 

what   cnneate   and   oblong.     The  sepals  are  drawn  out  into 

long  tail-like  points,  rich  yellow,  and  clothed  with  black  hairs ; 

the  lip  ia  pouched  and  deep  golden  yellow  in  colour.    This  is 

extremely  beaatifnl  and  rare  species,  recently  introduced  to 

■  eolleetiona  from  South-west  America. 

■This  apedes  has  been  longer  establiahed  in 
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our  oolleotions  than  the  preyionaly-named  kinds,  and  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  growers  of  these  plants,  beoaose  no  more 
elegant  flower  can  be  used  for  the  decoration  of  a  lady's  hair 
at  a  ball  or  party  than  its  lovely  snow-white  blossoms,  which 
are  produced  during  midwinter.  Moreover,  the  scape  is  doable- 
flowered,  and  if  the  top  is  not  cut  off  more  blooms  will  pash 
oat,  after  the  style  of  Onoidium  Papilio.  Native  of  Colombia. 
— ^EzPBBTo  Cbede. 


CORYNOCABPUS  L^VIGATA. 

(Preliminaiy  Notes  on  the  IioUktfcm  of  the  Bitter  Sabetanoe  of  the  Nut  of 
the  Eank»  Tree  (C.  IntlffaU).  By  W.  Shxt,  Analytt  to  the  Oeologioel 
SoxTOT  of  Nev  Zealaod.  Bead  before  the  Wellington  Philooonhlcal  Society, 
let  Joly,  1871.) 

A  vxBY  interesting  as  well  as  a  most  important  investigation 
in  any  country,  whether  for  tozicological  or  for  soientifio  pur- 
poses generally,  is  that  which  has  for  its  object  the  identifi- 
cation and  examination  of  the  partieular  principle  to  which  is 
due  those  poisonous  or  other  marked  effects  which  may  have 
been  observed  on  the  administration  of  certain  of  its  phmts  or 
herbs,  or  parts  of  them,  to  the  animal  system. 

But  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  country  we  are  now 
settling,  the  character  of  its  flora  being  in  certain  respects 
peculifu:,  and  in  many  oases  greatly  divergent  from  that  of  any 
other  country  we  are  yet  acquainted  with.  Any  addition, 
therefore,  from  such  a  quarter  to  the  number  of  active  prin- 
ciples recognised  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  value,  as  enabling  us 
to  attain  to  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject 
of  vegetable  medidnals  or  poisons,  the  manner  of  their  associ- 
ation with  other  principles  or  with  particular  orders  or  parts 
of  plants,  and,  lastly,  the  mode  in  which  they  operate  in  pro- 
ducing their  individual  effects;  while  there  is,  besides,  the 
chance  that  any  principle  so  isolated  and  identified  may  be 
more  useful  medicinally,  and  more  readily  administered  when 
separated  from  the  plant. 

Altogether  the  subject  appears  to  be  one  eminently  worthy 
of  careful  attention,  and  I  have  therefore  from  time  to  time 
examined  many  of  those  plants  which  have  come  the  more 
prominently  under  notice  by  reason  of  their  admowledged 
potency  in  respect  of  the  characters  stated. 

The  last  subject  of  these  investigations  has  been  the  kernel 
of  the  fruit  of  the  Karaka  tree,  whidi,  as  is  pretty  well  known, 
is  extremely  poisonous  to  man  if  taken  in  an  unprepared  state ; 
and  though  I  have  not  yet  completed  it,  sufficient  knowledge 
has,  I  tMnk,  been  arrived  at  to  render  a  statement  of  the 
results  so  far  obtained  interesting. 

Not  having  personal  acquaintance  with  the  mode  in  which 
the  Karaka  berry  is  prepared  as  food  by  tiie  natives,  nor  of  its 
action  as  a  poison,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Colenso,  F.L.S., 
for  the  following  accurate  information. 

"1.  Preparation  as  food. — The  kernels  were  prepared  for 
food  thus :  In  the  autumn  a  large  party  would  go  to  ihe  Karaka 
woods  on  the  seacoast,  which  were  mostly  rigidly  preserved 
(tabooed),  to  gather  the  fruit.  This  was  generally  done  by 
beating  them  down  with  a  long  pole  (hence  the  term  Ka  haere 
ki  te  ta  Karaka — ^the  verb  to,  to  hit  or  strike  sharp,  short, 
eudden  blows  with  a  stick ;  the  same  verb  is  used  in  speaking 
of  the  operation  of  tattooing) :  after  which  they  gather  them 
up  into  baskets.  In  or  near  the  adjoining  beach  large  pits 
were  dug  for  earth-ovens,  into  which,  when  ready,  the  T^arakas 
were  poured,  and  the  eartii  banked-up  in  the  usual  way.  These 
ovens  were  left  several  hours  before  they  were  opened — ^gene- 
rally till  the  next  day,  or  even  longer,  when  the  Karakas  were 
taken  out,  put  in  baskets,  laced  up,  and  placed  under  water, 
often  at  the  mouth  of  some  neighbouring  stream  or  quasi- 
lagoon,  where  also  they  remained  some  time  (I  believe  a  day  or 
two  at  least),  for  the  double  purpose  of  destroying  all  remains 
of  the  poisonous  quality,  and  for  the  loosening  and  getting  rid 
of  the  skin  and  flesh  (sarcocarp)  of  the  fruit ;  when  they  were 
washed  clean  by  knocking  them  about  pretty  roughly  to  rid 
them  of  the  outer  skin,  <feo.,  taken  out,  spread  in  the  sun  on 
mats  and  stages,  and  carefully  dried ;  and  when  quite  dry  again 
put  up  in  new  baskets  for  winter  use,  for  feasts,  for  distin- 
guished visitors,  and  for  gifts  to  friendly  chiefs  and  tribes 
residing  inland. 

"  As  the  same  Karaka  woods  did  not  bear  alike  plentifully 
every  year,  the  years  of  barrenness  were  to  the  tribe  seasons 
of  calamity  and  want,  the  Karaka  being  one  of  their  staple 
Tegetable  articles  of  food. 

**  2.  The  symptoms  attending  cases  of  poisoning  through 
eating  the  raw  kernel  were  violent  spasms  and  convulsions  of 
the  whole  body,  in  which  paroxysms  the  arms  and  legs  were 


stretched  violently  and  rigidly  out,  accompanied  by  great  flush- 
ings of  heat,  protrusion  of  the  ^es  and  tongue,  and  gnashing 
of  the  jaws,  but  unattended  by  vomiting — ^very  different  im 
appearance  and  result  from  the  bite  of  the  poisonous  spider 
katipo,  of  which  I  have  also  seen  and  attended  several  oasss, 
which  are  of  a  much  more  mild  ^ype  and  never  fatal.  I  mentioa 
this,  as  both  were  likely  to  be  caused  in  the  same  locality  (near 
the  uninhabited  seashore),  and  season,  and  at  first  by  a  tyro 
might  be  mistaken.  Unless  speedily  attended  to,  the  poison- 
ing by  Karaka  proved  fatal ;  and  even  in  those  few  cases  in 
which  I  have  known  natives  to  recover,  very  likely  it  was  mora 
owing  to  the  small  quantify  of  the  poison  received  into  the 
system  than  to  the  means  used  as  internal  remedies.  As  the 
sufferers  were  invariably  little  children,  they  were  more  easily 
dealt  with ;  and  to  prevent  the  limbs  becoming  distorted  or 
stretched  and  rigid,  a  pit  was  quickly  dug,  into  which  the  child 
was  placed  in  a  stancUng  posture,  with  its  arms  and  legs  bound 
in  their  natural  position,  and  the  mouth  gagged  with  a  bit  of 
wood  to  prevent  the  sufferer  biting  its  own  tongue ;  and  there 
the  child  was  left,  buried  up  to  its  chin,  until  the  crisis  had 
passed  by.  Sometimes  it  was  also  plunged  repeatedly  into  the 
sea  before  being  pitted.  Fortunately  the  cases  of  Karaka 
poisoning  were  but  few,  owin^no  doubt,  to  •the  hard  toEtoie 
and  disagreeable  taste  of  the  Karaka  kernel  in  its  raw  state; 
very  much  fewer  than  those  arising  from  the  eating  of  the 
sweet  fruit  of  the  Tutu  (Coriaria),  which  latter,  however,  wen 
more  easily  managed  by  the  natives. 

"  The  writer  w^  recollects  having  seen  at  Wangarei  (Bream 
Bay),  in  the  years  1836-9,  a  fine  healthy  youth  about  twelie 
years  of  age  who  had  been  recovered  from  poisoning  by  Kanka 
kernels.  He,  however,  had  not  been  properly  attended  to  as 
to  the  tying  of  his  limbs  in  their  right  position  while  under 
the  influence  of  the  poison,  and  he  was  therefore  now  a  enriou 
spectacle,  reminding  one  of  the  instrument  called  a  caltrops 
more  than  anything  else.  One  leg  was  curved  up  behind  to 
his  loins,  and  the  other  bent  up  in  front  with  the  foot  oat- 
wards  ;  one  arm  inclined  behind  his  shoulder,  and  the  other 
slightiy  bent  and  extended  forwards,  and  all,  as  to  musoleit 
inflexibly  rigid.  He  could  do  nothing — ^not  even  turn  himself 
as  he  lay,  nor  even  drive  off  the  sand  flies,  which  were  there 
in  legions,  from  feasting  on  his  naked  body,  nor  scratch  himself 
when  itching,  nor  put  any  food  to  his  mouth.  He  was  the 
oxily  child  of  his  parents,  who,  fortunately  for  him,  were  both 
alive,  and  took  great  care  of  him,  turning  and  shifting  his 
position  very  often  by  day  and  ni^t,  as,  from  his  body  not 
evenly  resting,  he  could  not  possibly  remain  long  in  one 
position.  When  not  asleep  he  was  laughing,  if  not  eating,  and 
greatly  enjoyed  his  being  so  placed  that  he  could  see  the  chil- 
dren at  play,  in  which  he  always  encouraged  them  by  his  voioe, 
often  seeming  the  merriest  of  the  village.  I  frequently  sat  I7 
his  side  during  my  visits  to  talk  with  him  and  drive  away  the 
tormenting  sand  flies,  which  he  would  beg  me  to  do.  BSc 
skin  was  remarkably  fine  and  ruddy— I  might  call  it  |^tty— 
being  wholly  without  eruption,  blemish,  or  scar ;  bis  teeth 
pearl]^  white,  and  voioe  and  laugh  regularly  strong,  heertj, 
and  ringing.  His  eyes  were  very  brilliant  and  of  an  intelligent 
cast,  but  in  oonvershig  with  him  I  always  thought  hie  intellect 
was  not  sharp,  or  developed,  as  ordinarily  that  of  Maori  boyi 
of  his  age." 

This  interesting  account  disdoses  the  fearful  nature  of  the 
poison  of  the  Karaka  nut,  and  also  that  the  Maories  employ 
two  distinct  processes — ^baUng  and  washing,  in  Iheir  mode  <rf 
preparation  of  this  article  for  food ;  but  it  cannot  be  gathered 
therefrom  whether  both  processes  are  necessary  for  theremoTsl 
of  the  poison  from  the  kernel,  and  if  not,  whidi  is  the  essential 
one. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  kernel  only  is  spoken  of  as  bflui| 
poisonous,  the  fruit  which  surrounds  it  in  its  natural  and 
ripened  state  being,  as  is  well  Imown,  wholesome  and  pleasant, 
though  not  powerfully  flavoured.  In  pursuanoe  of  my  objeet, 
therefore,  I  gathered  a  quantity  of  the  kernels  from  which  the 
fruit  had  completely  rotted  off,  and  after  removing  the  woodj 
husk  I  bruised  them  very  finely,  and  put  part  to  bake  at  a 
temperature  of  212''  for  four  hours,  when  it  appeared  their 
bitter  flavour  was  destroyed.  The  other  part  I  steeped  in  sno- 
cessive  quantities  of  cold  water  for  two  days.  The  steep;-wat6r 
separated  from  the  bruised  nut  contained  a  great  variety  of 
substances,  those  positively  identified  therein  being  approxi- 
mately in  the  order  of  their  relative  abundance  as  follows^ 
Vegetable  albumen  (emulsin),  casein  (legumin),  grape  sngaTi 
gum,  a  bitter  substance,  and  a  tasteless  essential  oil,  whiob 
latter  floated  in  greater  part  on  its  sur^e.    The  solid  insolnole 
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|Mfft  of  the  nut  left  after  the  BacoeiBUTe  additions  and  abstrao- 
tions  of  water  was  nearly  taateleeB  and  oompletdy  devoid  of 
all  bittemesB,  and  showed  a  resemblance  in  ohemical  compo- 
sition to  the  insolable  part  of  hazel  nnts. 

The  competence  of  either  of  the  processes  nsed  by  the 
Maories  (baking  or  washing),  in  the  preparation  of  the  nut, 
for  the  decomposition  or  remoyal  of  the  bitter  part  of  it  being 
thus  shown,  it  naturally  occurred  to  me  that  this  bitter  might 
be  the  poisonous  part  of  the  nut.  I  therefore  made  the  iso- 
lation of  this  principle  for  the  present  my  first  object.  The 
bitter  part  in  question  was  soon  found  to  be  capable  of  ab- 
sorption by  animal  charcoal,  and  of  removal  therefrom  by  hot 
alcohol.  I  therefore  took  advantage  of  this  deportment  to 
obtain  it  in  a  pure  state  for  examination.  The  details  of  this 
process  are  as  follows : — 

The  kernels  are  well  crushed  and  triturated  with  successive 
quantities  of  water  (cold)  till  their  bitter  taste  is  gone.  The 
solutions  thus  obtamed  are  rendered  distinctly  acid  to  the 
taste  by  acetic  acid,  by  which  the  casein  and  emulsin  present 
are  precipitated,  and  the  filtrate  therefrom  agitated  with  animal 
oharooal  till  the  bitter  substance  is  removed.  The  charcoal 
is  then  collected  and  mixed  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  pure 
^ooholic  solution  of  the  bitter  substance  thus  obtained  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three  days  at  common  tempera- 
tures, when  the  bitter  part  crystallises  out  in  beautifully  radi- 
ating acicular  forms. 

The  character  of  these  crystals  is  as  follows: — ^Intensely 
bitter ;  colour,  white ;  lustre,  pearly ;  feebly  add ;  at  212^  Fahr. 
melts ;  gives  a  dark  rose  coloration  with  warm  sulphuric  acid ; 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  feebly  so  in  cold  water ;  soluble  in 
alcohol,  also  in  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids ;  soluble  in  am- 
monia and  potash ;  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform ;  does 
not  give  any  precipitate  with  tannic  add,  nor  with  potasso- 
iodide  of  mercury,  nor  potasso-sulpho-cyanide  of  zinc ;  does 
not  contain  nitrogen. 

The  evidence  as  submitted  above  shows  that  the  prindple  is 
not  of  an  alksloidal  nature.  Its  deportment  with  sulphate  of 
copper  and  potash  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  digitaline  to 
the  same  tests.  Both  give  green  predpitates  of  a  tint  very 
similar  to  arsenite  of  copper.  This  property  of  dther  of  these 
vegetable  principles  to  give  green  precipitates  with  copper 
under  these  circumstances  seems  characteristic  of  them,  as, 
among  the  numerous  substances  the  most  likely  of  any  I  know 
to  give  this  reaction,  not  one  has  on  experiment  been  ascer- 
tained to  deport  itself  in  this  manner.  Thus  either  of  these 
principles  is  readily  distinguishable  in  this  way  from  picrotoxia, 
resins  generally  (including  common  resin),  soaps,  gums,  and 
the  bitter  principle  of  Phormium  tenax. 

The  green  predpitates  formed  in  this  way  by  the  bitter  of 
the  Earaka  and  cUgitaline  respectively  are,  however,  readily 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  subjecting  them  to  a  rise  of 
temperature  (120°  to  212°  Fahr.).  That  containing  the  digi- 
t^ine  is  unaffected,  while  the  other  predpitate  speecUIy  changes 
its'  colour  to  yeUow,  the  copper  being  reduced  to  the  sub-oxide, 
as  if  grape  sugar  were  present.  Further,  if  the  proportion  of 
the  Earaka  bitter  to  the  copper  and  potash  is  not  properly 
adjusted,  reduction  commences  at  once.  It  appears,  however, 
that  if  the  solution  of  digitaline  is  boiled  with  acid  prior  to 
the  mixing  with  copper  and  potash,  a  great  reduction  of  the 
copper  will  take  place  on  raisug  their  temperature  to  200''  Fahr. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  £at  the  bitter  of  the  Earaka  nut  is  a  glueoside,  and 
that  digitaJine  falls  into  the  same  class,  thou^  I  have  not 
imown  this  character  imputed  to  it  before.  An  appropriate 
name  for  this  bitter  prindple  of  the  Earaka  will  be,  I  think, 
karakine,  and  this  name,  therefore,  I  propose  to  give  it. 

Having  failed,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  nut  for 
vegetable  alkaloids,  to  find  any  principle  having  the  characters 
of  these  bodies,  I  conclude  that  the  bitter  substance  here 
treated  of  (karakine)  is  the  poisonous  part  of  it ;  but  not 
having  sufficient  of  this  principle  separated  to  allow  of  a  proper 
trial  of  its  effects  upon  the  animal  system,  I  am  unable  to 
confirm  or  disprove  the  correctness  of  these  surmises ;  but 
I  hope  at  an  early  date  to  be  able  to  supplement  this  paper  by 
a  statement  of  results  of  experiments  undertaken  to  settle  the 
question. 

As  being  connected  with  this  subject,  I  may  state  in  con- 
dusion  that  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree  is  also  bitter,  probably 
from  the  presence  of  karakine.  The  outer  bark  is  not  bitter, 
but  astringent  from  the  presence  of  tannin ;  while  the  sap,  the 
wood,  and  the  leaf,  whi<&  is,  I  hear,  wholesome  to  cattle,  taste 
sweet  (sugar),  with  not  the  least  bitterness.    These  observtt* 


tions  were  taken  in  July.— (Communicated  by  W.  Swalb,  Avon- 
tide  Botanic  Gardens,  Canterbury ,  N.Z.) 
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KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

Thx  Broccoli  season  being  now  nearly  over,  the  stumps  should 
be  all  cleared  away  and  the  ground  dug,  or  if  intended  for  Celery 
trenches  these  may  be  prepared  without  digging  the  whole  of 
the  ^ound.  Keep  all  tne  salading  crops  well  watered  in  dry 
weather,  or  they  lose  much  of  their  crispness.  As  soon  as  the 
spring-^rown  Spinach  is  fit  for  use  dig-in  the  autumn-sown.  As 
soon  as  the  Bean  pods  begin  to  form  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem,  top  the  plants,  which  will  greatly  fovward  the  cropping  of 
them.  Earth-up  the  succession^  crops  after  a  shower.  Prick- 
out  the  early  sowing  of  Brusaela  Sprouts  to  strengthen  them 
Srevious  to  planting-out  finally.  Sow  Early  Horn  Carrot  to 
raw  younf  during  the  summer.  The  early  crop  of  Cauliflowers 
most  now  be  liberally  supplied  with  water.  If  large  heads  are 
required  manure  water  may  be  given  them,  but  for  private 
families  those  of  a  moderate  size  are  generally  preferred :  there- 
fore, manure  water  may  be  dispensed  with.  As  Cucumoers  ad- 
vance in  growth  under  hand-glasses  peg  them  down ;  water  them 
in  the  morning  when  they  require  it,  but  this  should  only  be 
done  when  it  is  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  a  fine  day.  In  pnm- 
ing-away  any  of  the  shoots  and  leaves,  cut  dose  to  the  main 
stem.  This  I  am  aware  is  contnury  to  the  practice  of  some 
good  growers,  nevertheless  I  believe  it  in  no  way  injures  the 
plant;  in  fact,  I  believe  the  wound  heals  more  quickly  than 
if  a  piece  of  stalk  remain  until  it  has  ^pradually  rotted  away. 
Thin- out  the  Parsley  of  the  early  sowmg  to  6  inches  apart. 
More  seed  may  now  be  sown.  Continue  to  earth-up  and  stick 
the  successional  crops  of  Peas;  as  soon  as  the  earliest  crop 
begins  to  pod,  supply  it  with  plenty  of  water  to  forward  the  pro- 
duce. At  the  time  of  sowing,  during  dry  weather  water  the 
drills  aftor  they  are  drawn  ana  before  the  seed  is  sown.  Sow 
the  Long  Scarlet  and  Turnip  Badishes^  water  every  night  during 
clear  dry  weather.  Prick-out  some  of  the  earliest  sowing  of 
Savoys  and  Scotch  Kale,  shade  with  mats  for  a  few  days  until 
the  plants  take  fresh  roothold.  Bemove  the  pots  from  Sea-kdUf 
also  the  covering  as  soon  as  done  with,  and  afterwards  dig  be- 
tween the  plants.  Thin  the  early  crops  of  Spinach,  and  sow 
again  for  succession. 

FRUIT  OABDXN. 

There  is  generally  so  much  to  do  in  other  departments  at  pre- 
sent that  Pear  and  Apple  trees,  &c.,  on  walls  are  apt  to  be  neg- 
lected. How  else  can  we  account  for  the  unsightly  hedge-like  ap- 
pearance which  in  a  short  time  they  will  generally  present  ?  Manw 
imagine  a  Pear  tree  would  be  ruined  if  its  shoots  were  removed 
before  they  became  sufficiently  ripened  so  as  to  prevent  any  of 
the  buds  left  in  the  base  of  the  shoot  from  starting.  In  such  a 
case  the  buds  left  have  had  UtUe  opportunity  of  concentrating 
for  themselves  tiie  elaborated  juices,  the  fruit  is  often  injursa 
by  the  simultaneous  removal  of  shoots  that  previously  shaded  it 
from  the  sun.  the  relative  action  going  on  between  the  root  and 
the  top  receives  a  sudden  check,  but  a  check  seldom  to  the 
benefit  of  the  cultivator,  as  already  there  will  be  a  sufficiency  of 
crude  sap  in  the  branches  and  roots  to  cause  those  buds  left  at 
the  base  of  the  shoots  to  break  again  into  shoots  next  season 
instead  of  those  desirable  small  spurs,  the  precursors  of  fruit 
buds.  Others,  again,  with  more  reason  and  science  advocate  tb» 
partial  breaking  of  the  shoots  so  that  they  may  be  placed  in  a 
pendant  position,  contending  that  thus  the  buds  intended  to  be 
left  are  not  unnecessarily  shaded,  and  that  no  sudden  chedk  is 
given.  But  even  in  this  case  the  buds  left  at  the  base  of  the 
shoot  will  sddom  become  fruit  buds  until  after  another  sum- 
mer's maturation,  while  the  pendant  shoots  shade  from  the  in- 
fluence of  light  those  leaves  upon  the  small  spurs  from  which 
you  ex}>ect  to  obtain  fruit  buds  next  year.  The  existence  of  a 
mass  of  breastwood  indicates  that  the  plant  commands  more 
nourishment,  such  as  it  is,  than  the  drcumstences  in  which  it 
is  placed  will  enable  it  to  appropriate  to  fruitful  purposes.  In 
checking  this  luxuriance,  would  it  not  be  a  preferable  method  to 
limit  at  once  the  action  of  the  shoots  upon  the  roots  by  pinch- 
ing-out  their  points  when  from  4  to  6  inches  in  length  ?  This 
wul  require  to  be  repeated  during  the  season,  but  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  the  lower  buds  breaking,  no  sudden  check  will  be 
given  to  the  system,  no  unnecessary  shade  afforded  to  those 
peurte  which  ought  to  be  fuUy  exposed,  and  if  persevered  in  and 
the  tree  is  favourably  situated,  there  will  be  little  occasion  for 
resorting  to  the  modem  panacea  for  most  fruit-tree  ilia— root- 
pruning.  It  must  be  adopted  with  caution  in  the  case  of  weak 
trees,  and  those  new  sorts  which  bear  freely  and  chiefly  on  the 
two  or  three-year-old  wood.  Eeep  an  eye  to  the  Gooseberry 
bushes,  for  idthough  they  may  be  once  cleared  of  insects,  another 
generation  may  soon  make  its  appearance.  Water  Strawberries 
where  Uiey  are  growing  in  dry  situations.  - 

FLOWXB  aiXDBN. 

After  planting  out  your  beds  make  a  reserve  of  a  few  plants  of 
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«Ach  kind  to  fill  np  gaps,  and  also,  if  you  haye  any  beds  of  annnaU, 
reserve  Bome  plants  in  pots  to  replace  them  as  soon  as  they  get 
shabby.  The  importance  of  properly  mulching  the  beds  cannot 
be  too  mnch  insisted  npon,  and  where  it  is  inconvenient  to  use 
ehort  grass  becaose  of  its  untidy  appearance,  the  beds  should  be 
Burfaced  an  inch  thick  with  leaf  mould  or  fresh  light  soil,  or 
where  neither  can  be  used  hoe  the  beds  over,  so  as  to  form  a 
loose  surface.  Mulching  is  advantageous  not  only  for  saving 
labour,  but  also,  where  cold  spring  water  has  to  be  used,  from 
preventing  the  soil  from  being  unnaturally  cooled  by  the  fre- 
^ent  application  of  water  from  a  cold  medium.  The  indispens- 
ability  of  using  water  as  warm  or  even  warmer  than  the  soil  is 
well  known  to  practical  men,  and  a  few  experiments  will  soon 
satisfy  the  amateur  of  its  advantages.  As  "  worm  i'  the  bud  "  of 
Boses  is  making  considerable  havoc  in  some  gardens,  look  care- 
fully over  the  plants  and  destroy  the  larvas  between  the  finger 
and  thumb ;  at  the  same  time  you  may  regulate  the  growth 
of  the  plants  where  necessary.  The  Cloth  of  Gold  is  a  very 
Tifforous  grower,  and,  like  some  of  the  other  Noisette  varieties, 
wul  grow  to  the  length  of  10  or  15  feet  before  it  blooms.  Seed- 
ling Auriculas  may  now  be  pricked  out  into  pans  or  boxes  of 
leaf  soil  and  sand  at  regular  distances,  keeping  them  in  a  closed 
frame  for  a  few  days  till  they  have  taken  neeh  root,  when  they 
xnay  be  placed  in  the  shade  and  protected  from  drenching  rains. 
Tunps  still  continue  to  be  the  centre  of  attraction.  The  reports 
from  various  quarters  describe  the  bloom  as  generally  good,  but 
those  which  miss  flowering  are  vexy  numerous.  Bees  are  apt  to 
get  inside  the  flowers,  disturbing  tne  farina.  The  careful  florist 
with  a  camel-hair  brush  will  remove  it,  so  that  the  purity  of  the 
cup  may  be  apparent.  Banunculuses  are  growing  fast,  but  are 
ixL  much  want  of  rain.  If  they  have  been  top-dressed  with  very 
rotten  manure,  as  previously  recommended,  they  will  in  some 
measure  have  escaped  the  effects  of  the  drought.  As  Carna- 
tions continue  to  grow,  keep  them  regularly  tied-up  to  their 
flowering-stakes ;  tne  pots  must  also  be  well  atttended  to ;  all 
weeds  must  be  removed  and  the  plants  top-dressed.  Dahlias 
may  now  be  planted  out  with  safety. 

ORZINHOUSE  AND  CONSSBVATOXT. 

A  very  free  ventilation  will  now  be  necessary,  using  atmo- 
spheric moisture  in  proportion.  Give  every  encouragement  to 
the  growth  of  Azaleas  intended  for  forcing  early,  watering  them 
ireely,  especially  when  pot-bound,  with  weak  liquid  manure, 
stopping  unequal  or  over-luxuriant  shoots  with  the  hand,  in 
order  to  render  the  plants  compact.  Those  Camellias  which 
have  completed  their  growth  should  be  cooled  down ;  no  arti- 
ficial heat  will  be  required.  If  they  are  of  a  somewhat  luxuriant 
character,  the  best  plan  is  to  keep  them  short  of  water  for  a 
month,  giving  merely  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  flagging. 
This,  filter  early  forcmg  into  wood,  will  ensure  the  production 
of  blossom-buds.  Let  Pelargoniums  have  weak  liquid  manure 
occasionally,  also  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias.  Let  some  Nea- 
politan Violet  cuttings  be  struck  for  next  winter's  blooming,  and 
get  out  what  Chrysanthemums  are  required. 

STOVE. 

Cultivate  and  get  forward  as  soon  as  possible  the  various  >[oung 
fitock  iiltended  lor  flowering  through  the  autumn  and  winter. 
The  Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora  looks  verv  nicely  if  planted  three 
in  a  pot.  The  Gesnera  elongata  should  not  be  forgotten,  nor 
Begonia  manicata  and  incurva.  Some  of  the  Justicias,  as  sali- 
cina,  the  GeisBomerias,  &c.,  will  be  useful.  For  Orchids,  keep 
tip  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  and  syringe  the 
blocks  frequently.  Fire  heat  may  now  be  dispensed  with,  but 
the  house  should  be  closed  early,  particularly  when  ihe  nights 
are  cold.  If  the  plants  are  syringed  in  the  aitemoon  it  should 
be  done  early,  so  that  thev  may  dry  before  night.  Many  of 
the  free-growing  plants  will  require  shifting  occasionally. — 
"W.  Keane.  

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

No  rain  has  fallen  except  that  alluded  to  last  week,  and  a  cold 
dry  east  wind  has  been  blowing  ever  since ;  the  thermometer 
having  fallen  on  one  occasion  to  83°.  All  the  crops  are  in  a 
backward  state.  The  earliest  Potatoes  in  the  fields  are  littie 
more  than  just  through  the  ground,  and  where  much  exposed 
have  been  touched  by  the  frost. 

KITCHEN  OAEPEN. 

Peaa  have  been  sown  for  succession.  This  is  done  when  the  last 
flowing  has  been  above  ground  for  a  week.  Champion  of  England 
and  Yeitch's  Perfection  are  the  sorts  usually  sown  at  this  time, 
but  we  have  added  by  way  of  trial  Carter's  G.  F.  Wilson  and 
Laxton's  Oma^ ;  the  first  is  earlier,  and  the  second  later  than 
Perfection,  which  has  long  held  the  highest  position  in  our  esti- 
mation as  a  late  Pea.  Whether  any  of  the  new  ones  will  displace 
it  remains  to  be  proved.  The  earbest  Peas  have  done  badly  this 
vear;  the  border  where  they  are  sown  was  occupied  with  Straw- 
perry  plants  in  pots  last  summer  and  autumn.  What  with  that 
and  continuous  rains  late  in  the  season  the  ground  was  very  wet, 
which  sufficientiy  accounts  for  the  bad  result.  The  sorts  sown 
were  Laxton's  William  the  First  and  Alpha,  Eastes'  Kentish 


Invicta,  and  Tabor's  Barlv  Perfection.  They  have  flowered  in 
the  order  named,  but  Alpha  is  the  most  promising ;  it  was  oax 
best  early  Pea  last  year. 

Asparagus  is  very  good ;  we  do  not  remember  having  ever  cot 
better  heads  of  tms  excellent  vegetable;  it  is  also  producing 
abundantly. 

Dwarf  Kidney  Btans  should  have  been  producing  abundantly, 
but  they  were  not  required,  and  we  did  not  sow  them.  Our 
usual  practice  is  to  sow  in  boxes  thickly,  and  transplant,  when 
the  first  rough  let  I  is  formed,  four  plants  in  an  8-inch  pot.  It  it 
astonishing  now  .ong  the  same  pumts  will  continue  to  bear  if 
the  pods  are  picked  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 

We  have  been  looking  over  the  Pear  trees  on  walls.  Some 
double  oblique  cordons  were  a  mass  of  young  wood ;  this  has  all 
been  cut  back  to  three  or  four  leaves,  and  the  leading  shoots 
trained  into  the  wall.  Notwithstanding  the  cold,  the  fly  hat 
appeared  on  some  Sea- kale  plants  which  had  just  formed  the 
seed  leaves.  We  find  spent  hops  from  the  brewery  the  best ' 
preventive,  as  well  as  cure,  for  this  pest. 

rBUIT  AMP  rOBCIMa  HOUSES. 

The  same  work  has  been  continued  here  a^  last  week.  There 
is  a  good  succession  of  Pines  in  the  fruiting  house.  Queens 
have  thrown  up  fruit  freelv,  and  promise  to  be  good.  Offsets 
that  had  formed  on  the  stalks  and  at  the  base  of  the  fruit  haxe 
been  removed.  It  is  the  custom  with  manv  growers  to  gi?B 
Pines  manure  water  when  the  fruit  is  swelling,  but  it  ought 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  early  stages,  and  it  should  be  weak; 
a  small  pincn  of  guano  in  the  water  pot,  just  enough  to  colour 
it,  is  as  good  as  anything.  The  evaporating  troughs  are  nov 
kept  filled  with  water.  All  through  the  winter  and  spring 
months  a  sufficiently  moist  atmosphere  can  be  maintained  by 
sprinkling  the  paths  and  walls  of  the  house  twice  daily. 

Vines  in  the  late  Muscat  house  are  now  in  flower.  All  diy* 
setting  sorts  requiring  a  high  temperature  set  best  in  a  ni^ 
temperature  of  70°,  with  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere.  Our 
usual  practice  is  to  allow  the  evaporating  troughs  to  become 
dry,  but  continue  to  damp  the  waUs  and  paths  in  the  morning, 
and  again  when  the  house  is  shut  up  in  the  afternoon.  On 
visiting  a  celebrated  old  garden  the  other  day  I  noticed  a  fine 
house  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  the  intelligent  gardener,  on 
being  questioned  about  them,  said, ''  When  the  Grapes  were  in 
flower  the  house  was  frequentiy  down  as  low  as  55*^  at  night" 
This  proves  that  Muscats  set  in  a  low  temperature,  at  least  afc 
night.  In  the  vineries  here  we  do  not  allow  the  temperature  to 
fall  below  70°,  and  the  bunches  are  shaken  gently  twice  a-day. 
This,  with  a  rather  dry  atmosphere,  causes  them  to  set  freely. 
We  do  not  stop  the  lateral  shoots  while  the  fruit  is  setting;  at 
soon  as  it  is  ail  set  the  laterals  are  stopped.  The  cutting  east 
winds  have  caused  us  to  be  alert  in  regard  to  ventilating,  as  the 
incipient  berries  are  very  susceptible  to  rust,  especially  thoee 
of  Black  Hamburgh. 

Melons  are  flowering  in  the  second  house,  and  are  looking 
well.  We  are  ^ving  Monro's  Little  Heath  a  trial ;  it  is  earliest 
in  flower,  and  is  a  very  free-fruiting  sort.  Our  plants  are  n^ 
cropped  heavily,  three  or  four  fruits  being  all  that  are  allowed 
on  a  plant.  We  are  careful  to  select  a  sufficient  number  of 
female  flowers  that  are  all  open  on  the  same  day,  if  possible. 
There  ought  not  to  be  more  than  twenty-four  hours'  difference 
between  the  time  of  impregnating  the  flowers ;  if  longer  the 
fruit  will  not  swell  evenly.  JEled  spider  has  not  appeared  as  yet, 
for  which  we  are  thankful,  as  we  do  not  like  to  syringe  them, 
and  to  paint  the  pipes  with  sulphur  will  not  do,  for  if  the  fumes 
arc  powerful  enougn  to  kill  the  red  spider,  the  leaves,  which  art 
very  tender,  will  be  much  injured.  Thrips,  which  used  to  be 
very  troublesome  on  the  Cucumbers,  seem  at  last  to  have  snc- 
cumbed  to  persistent  fumigating  with  tobacco  smoke. 

ORCHABP  HOUSE. 

Aphides  were  more  than  usually  numerous ;  we  did  not  fium- 
gate  sufficiently  before  the  trees  were  in  flower,  and  by  the  time 
the  blossoms  were  well  expanded  they  came  in  legions.  W*^ 
not  smoke  until  the  fruit  was  set,  and  one  or  two  of  the  worN- 
infested  trees  have  been  permanenUy  injured,  many  of  the 
leaves  having  turned  yellow  and  fallen  off.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines have  all  had  the  fruit  thinned.  It  was  a  tedious  procetfr 
as  the  fruit  was  as  thick  on  the  branches  as  peas  in  a  pod.  We 
have  thinned  aU  the  Strawberries  in  the  same  house ;  they  art 
two  weeks  later  in  flowering  than  usual,  and  the  foliage  is  soffl** 
what  drawn  up.  The  Strawberry  plants  have  weak  znanurt 
water  every  day,  and  they  require  a  large  quantity  just  noij 
When  the  torusses  were  bcingthinned  a  peculiarity  was  obserw 
in  one  sort — ^viz..  Premier.  This  has  always  been  ff®?^.'^.  p*^ 
but  in  the  present  year  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  is  blina, 
and  some  badly  shaped.  All  the  other  varieties  promise  to  pro- 
duce large  well-shaped  fruit. 

CONSIBVATOBT  ANP  PLAHT  STOVX.  . 

Tying  and  regulating  the  growing  shoots  of  climbers.  I*«J 
not  wefl  to  tie  them  in  too  closely ;  some  of  the  shoots  ou^t  w 
hang  down  loosely,  and  others  be  festooned  from  one  wire  w 
anoSier.  None  of  the  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  tmne  rouM 
the  wires  or  each  other,  especially  in  the  stove.    Such  subjeciB 
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as  Stephanotifl,  Dipladenias,  isc.,  which  are  liable  to  be  infested 
with  mealy  bug,  cannot  leadily  be  oleansed  when  the  shoots  are 
twined-iu  closely. 

We  fi Dished  basketing  and  potting  nearly  all  the  Orchids  re- 
qniriug  attention.  In  some  instances  the  compost  had  become 
sonr ;  this  was  remoyed,  and  fresh  peat  and  sphagnom  added. 
No  Orchid  will  thrive  if  over-potted,  or  if  the  peat  and  sphagnum 
has  become  the  least  soar. 

We  have  been  placing  sticks  to  Tree  Carnations  and  Boses. 
The  first-named  have  supplied  us  with  jtlenty  of  cut  flowers 
since  Christmas — indeed,  we  are  never  without  them;  at  the 
present  time  Tomer's  Bride  is  in  with  very  little  forcing.  It 
IS  a  very  fine  clove-scented  variety.  Some  of  the  flowers 
measured  3}  inches  across,  bat  the  snudler  side  flowers  are  most 
serviceable  for  catting ;  they  are  wax^  white,  with  just  a  tinge 
of  rose  at  the  edge.  Many  of  ^the  varieties  are  apt  to  have  the 
calyx  split  by  the  flowers  bemg  too  fall.  The  best  way  to  do 
with  them  is  to  have  a  box  at  hand  with  indiarubber  rings  of  a 
small  size;  these  are  slipped  over  the  flower  before  it  is  too 
much  expanded. 

Show  Pelargoniuma  are  in  full  flower.  We  put  a  permanent 
shading  of  fine  tiffany  outside  the  glass,  as  they  are  in  a  house 
where  it  is  not  convenient  to  fix  rollers ;  nearly  all  our  other 
houses  are  supplied  with  them,  as  permanent  shading  is  inju- 
rious to  all  growing  plants. 

YLOWZB  GASDBlf. 

All  the  bedding  nlants  are  out,  except  the  tender  subjects, 
such  as  Iresine,  Coleus,  Altemanthera,  Heliotropes,  &c. ;  they 
must  remain  under  glass  until  the  weather  change. 

As  we  write  the  wind  is  veering  round  to  the  west;  it  is  not 
warmer,  but  an  occasional  drizzle  of  rain  is  falling.  Though  it 
has  been  so  dry  we  have  not  watered,  except  in  an  exceptional 
case,  where  the  planting  was  done  under  trees,  or  where  little 
rain  could  reach  them.  A  large  proportion  of  our  plants  were 
in  boxes ;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
which  do  best  in  pots,  the  others  go  out  best  from  boxes.  We 
put  in  cuttings  of  Phlox  frondosaand  Lithospermumprostratam. 
The  one  makes  a  pretty  bed  of  pink  flowers  on  a  dense  carpet 
of  pale  green,  and  the  last-named  makes  an  equally  charming 
bed  of  deep  blue.    They  were  inserted  in  light  soil,  and  the 

rts  placed  in  a  hotbed  where  the  heat  was  almost  spent. — 
Douglas.  

TBADB  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

T.  Bonyard  &  Sons,  Maidstone  and  Ashford,  Kent. — Select 
List  of  Bedding-out  Plante,  Greenhouse  Plants ,  ttc, 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*„*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Churdener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  thoy 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  troublo  and  expense.  AU 
communications  should  therefore  be  addressed  soleJ^  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  RorticuUur$j  dc,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.G. 

Wc  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N3. — Many  questions  must  remaiQ  nnanswnred  until  next 
week. 

Books  (Ear$don).—"  The  Garden  ICanusl"  oontsins  fall  directions  for 
Bofle-caltnre.  You  can  have  it  free  by  post  if  yoa  enolose  twen^  postage 
stamps  and  address. 

Aqttilbgia  aurba  (W.  B.  H.).— Ton  eonld  proooro  the  seed  of  this  and 
A.  canodeasis  through  any  of  the  leading  London  seedsmen  who  adTertise  in 
our  odomnii.    It  is  by  no  means  expensive. 

BanoiMG-orT  (^.)'— We  cannot  partioolozise  planting;  we  can  onlyeziti* 
IfS  that  which  is  proposed. 

Hbatimo  by  Lime-kiln  (J.  C).— There  is  no  doubt  such  a  mode  oonid  be 
adopted  Baece»sf  ally  in  some  places.    Details  must  be  advertised. 

Name  of  Crbss  (Of.  W.  WiUon^.—It  is  Borbaiea  prttooz,  or  Early  Winter 
Ocess.  It  is  qoifie  hardy,  and  a  splendid  salad  herb.  It  is  known  also  by  the 
names  of  American  Cress  and  Belleisle  Cress. 

BsMoviMo  OBazNHOusB  (A  W.  B.).— Without  knowing  all  the  facts  we 
cannot  advise.  If  the  framework  of  the  house  is  fixed  to  the  bricks  or  to  the 
waU  yon  cannot  legally  remove  it,  but  you  may  remove  the  sliding  lights. 
Yon  may  not  remove  either  the  boiler  or  the  boiler  house,  but,  probably,  yon 
may  remove  the  piping. 

FZfOWER-GRowiNa  FOB  Salb  (Inquirer). — There  is  more  than  one  work  on 
market  gardening,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  expressbr  devoted  to  flower- 
growing  for  Mle,  and  we  would  not  advise  you  to  embark  in  it  without  some 
other  knowledge  than  that  imparted  by  books,  as,  apart  from  knowing  the 
way  to  cultivate  them  propsrly,  '*  a  knack  for  business"  is  also  required,  and 
everyone  does  not  possess  that.  Moreover,  the  flower  trade,  like  that  of 
other  fancy  articles,  is  liable  to  oU  the  caprices  of  fashion,  so  that  a  recom- 
mendotion  to  grow  one  class  of  flowera  extensively  this  year  might  resist  in 


finding  no  sale  for  it  next.    This  kind  of  hoitioulture  requires  watehisg  Ut 
keep  in  advance  of  public  requirements. 

Pbbpabimo  Dumo  fob  a  Ht7BHBoox  Bbd  (Inquirer). — We  do  not  see  any 
harm  in  sweetening  dimg  for  the  purpose  in  the  full  sun,  although  we  have  not 
done  BO,  as  the  place  where  we  generally  sweeten  it  is  shaded  by  trees ;  but 
we  caxmot  think  that  in  the  preparatory  state  the  dung  con  derive  either  good 
or  harm  from  the  sun.  In  winter  it  is  neoesrary  to  use  a  shed,  otherwise  it 
would  become  too  wet.  We  do  less  in  preparing  our  Mushroom-bed  materials 
than  most  people,  but  use  a  portion  of  good  fibrous  loom,  mixed  with  the 
dung  in  the  bed  itself.  In  summer  it  is  more  difiicnlt  to  grow  good  useful 
Mushrooms  than  in  winter,  as  maggots  and  other  enemies  prevail  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  we  apprehend  that  sweetening  the  dung  in  the  sun  will  neither 
increase  nor  diminish  that  evil.  The  sun  shines  unobscured  on  a  pasture 
field,  and  we  know  Mushrooms  grow  there. 

Flowbb-bbd  Abramobmbnts  (Kittle).— Yon  have  unfortunately  omitted 
to  state  which  of  the  four  proposed  plans  is  that  adopted  last  year.  All  the 
proposed  modes  are  good,  and  eaab.  would  look  well,  the  great  recommendation 
of  all  being  their  simplicity.  The  centre  is  an  octagon  with  incurved  sides  to 
suit  the  eight  circles  that  come  round  them,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  eight 
other  clumps  rounded  at  tixe  outside,  the  two  inner  lines  terminating  in  i^ 
point  that  comes  in  between  the  circles — a  very  neat  arrangement.  Now, 
with  your  materials  we  would  almost  be  inclined  to  plant  in  your  centre  bea 
a  circle  of  white  Centanrea  banded  with  Iresine  Lindeni,  as  likely  to  be  more 
suitable  in  height  than  purple  Verbena,  then  follow  with  Christine  Geranium, 
and  if  not  part.cularly  wedded  to  Sempervivum  for  an  outside  edging,  use  a 
nioe  band  of  your  dwarf  Ageratum.  Now,  bear  in  mind,  that  however  thia 
garden  is  situated,  either  on  the  level  or  on  the  slope,  very  much  will  depend 
on  the  beds  being  well  arranged  as  to  height  of  plants.  One  or  two  staring 
beds  among  the  circles,  some  6  or  12  inches  higher  than  the  othen,  wm 
destrov  the  symmetry  of  the  whole.  These  eight  beds  of  scarlet  and  crimson 
Geraniums  should  be  as  much  as  possible  of  a  uniform  height.    In  planting 

Jou  might  have  four  pairs  or  two  foun.  If  you  did  not  particularly  wish  to> 
ave  Mra.  Pollock  for  the  outside  beds,  and  to  have  four  of  the  eight  beds 
alternately  much  the  same,  then  we  would  recommend  banding  or  edging  the 
four  Scarlet  Geranium  beds  with  white  variegated-leaved  Geraniums,  and  the 
four  crimson  beds  with  Mrs.  Pollock.  Plants  of  the  variegated  Koniga  among 
the  white-leaved  Geraniums  will  rather  improve  them,  and  so  would  plants  of 
a  dwarf  blue  Lobelia  just  peeping  among  Mrs.  Pollock.  Tour  outside  range  of 
beds,  if  you  have  a  dwarf  CiJceolaria  as  Aurea  floribunda,  we  would  use  for 
four  beds  edged  wit^  Iresine  kept  well  nipped-in,  and  the  other  four  al- 
ternately we  would  fill  with  purple  Verbena  and  edge  with  Pyrethrum.  Toa 
will  thus  bring  into  use  most  of  your  materials,  and  the  very  simplicity  of  tho 
planting  will  constitute  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  As  stated  above,  it  will 
be  all  the  more  striking  if  the  heights  be  studied  well,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  staring  bed  in  the  group. 

FtJCHSIAS,  PBLABOONTtmS,  AMD  BOSEfl  TO  FLOWEB  IN  SbPTEMBEB  (J.  6P.). 

— The  i'uchsias  should  now  be  nice  young  plants,  from  6  to  9  inches  high* 
We  should  shift  them  into  6-inoh  pots,  using  a  compost  of  three  parts  ttirfy 
loam,  half  a  port  each  leaf  soil  and  old  dry  cow  manure  or  well-rotted  ma- 
nure, with  one-sixth  of  silver  sand,  and  a  like  quantity  of  pieces  of  charpoal. 
— this  compost  we  recommend  for  aU  the  pottings.  The  shoots  should  bft 
pinched  at  every  third  or  fourth  Joint,  so  as  to  insure  a  vrall-fumii^ed  plant, 
the  leader  being  stopped  at  every  6  inches,  and  a  well-disposed  shoot  of  th» 
break  trained  in  its  place.  The  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  flower,  and 
should  be  kept  growing  by 'Syringing  morning  and  evening,  and  giving  oopiooa 
supplies  of  water,  not  allowing  them  to  flog  for  want  of  it,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  giving  any  until  it  is  needed.  At  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  Julj 
they  should  be  shifted  into  9  or  10-inch  pots,  and  at  the  middle  of  July,  or 
from  that  time  to  the  end,  the  stopping  should  cease,  though  it  may  be 
practised  on  irregular  growths  up  to  tne  beginning  of  August.  The  ^onta 
should  then  be  allowed  to  go  to  flower.  Liquid  manure  mav  be  given,  after 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  at  every  alternate  watering ;  the  plants  to  ba 
grown  m  your  cool  glass  structure  without  heat,  and  admitting  air  free^.  Tha 
syringing  should  be  discontinued  when  flowers  are  beginning  to  open.  The 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  we  presume,  are  nice  plants,  in  say  6-inch  pots.  We 
should  stop  them  and  tie  down  the  shoots,  disposing  them  equally  all  round. 
When  thev  have  broken  freely  shift  into  8-inoh  pots  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  keep  Ubem  stopped  up  to  the  middle  of  July ;  all  trusses  of  bloom 
to  be  picked  off  up  to  August.  The  plants  should  have  the  lightest  part  of 
the  house,  be  kept  near  tiie  glass,  and  be  sprinkled  overhead  morning  and 
evening.  Tbey  would  do  well  in  a  cold  frame  with  plenty  of  air.  Th» 
"  fancy  **  Pelargoniums,  by  which  we  think  you  mean  those  with  variegated 
leaves,  should  be  potted  now,  again  in  June,  and  be  grown  in  a  cold  frame, 
not  wetting  the  foliage,  but  shading  lightly  from  bright  sun,  training  tha 
plants  out  neatly,  and  not  stopping  after  June.  The  Roses,  we  presume,  are 
in  pots  and  plunged  out  of  doors,  and  have  been  potted ;  if  not,  it  should  be 
done  at  once,  and  without  disturbing  the  roots  much ;  8-inch  pots  will  bo 
large  enough.  At  the  end  of  June  cut  each  shoot  bock  to  within  five  leaves 
of  its  base,  removing  the  buds  as  they  diow.  Encourage  growth  by  frequent 
sprinklings  or  syrini^ngs  overhead  and  copious  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots, 
giving  at  every  alteruate  watering  weak  applications  of  liquid  manure.  The 
plants  will  make  fresh  growth,  and  fiower  at  the  time  you  wish,  if  kept  in  a 
sheltered  open  posiilon.  It  may  be  necessary  to  shield  the  plants  from  ex- 
cessive wet;  if  such  prevail  in  dieptember  th^  should  be  placed  under  glosa 
with  abundance  of  air.  See  that  they  do  not  root  beyond  the  pots.  The  soil 
named  f^r  the  Fnohslaa  vrill  suit  all  the  others. 

Wbbdino  Omion  Bed  (St,  Bridget). — ^The  market  gardenera  near  Londoii 
hand-weed,  and,  however  large  your  plot,  we  recommend  you  to  adopt  the 
same  practice.  After  the  hand-weeding  we  should  have  the  ground  between 
the  rows  stirred  with  a  narrow-bladed  hoe. 

Hyacikths  in  Bobdeb  (T.  it.).— They  wiU  bloom  again  next  year  if  left 
undisturbed  until  the  leaves  die. 

Asphalt  Walks  (A.  JB.).— Take  two  parts  of  very  dry  lime-rubbish,  and 
one  part  coal  ashes,  also  very  dry,  and  both  sifted  fine.  In  a  dry  place,  on  a 
dry  day,  mix  them,  and  leave  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  heap,  as  bricklayers 
do  when  making  mortar.  Into  this  pour  boiling-hot  coal-tar;  mix,  and  whea 
as  stiil  as  mortar,  put  it  8  inches  thick  where  the  walk  is  to  be.  The  ground , 
should  be  dry,  and  beaten  smooth.  Sprinkle  over  it  fine  gravel;  when  cold,' 
pass  a  light  roller  over  it,  and  in  a  few  days  the  walk  will  be  solid  and  water- 
proof. Another  book  about  Boses,  besides  that  you  have,  is  Rivera's  *'  Rose 
Amateur's  Guide." 

Daphnes  asd  Rhododbndbokb  fob  a  Cool  Gbeenhouse  (Inquirer). — 
Daphnes  are  elegantissima,  Fortunei,  indica  alba,  indioa  rubra,  japonica  foliis 
vaxiegatia,  and  odorata.    They  succeed  ia  ft  compost  of  equal  ports  sandy 
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flbroiu  IcMun  and  fibroas  naSj  peat,  half  a  part  of  leaf  soil,  and  a  free  ad- 
mlxtore  of  silver  sand,  with  good  drainage.  Water  freely  when  growing,  and 
keep  moist  by  sprinkling  overhead;  the  growth  oomplete,  keep  the  plants 
xather  dry  bat  not  so  as  to  affect  thefoUage.  Daphnes  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  shoots  when  a  little  firm  in  sommer,  inserted  in  sand  under  a 
bell-glass  in  a  olose  frame,  bat  are  much  better  grafted  on  yoang  plants  of  the 
Spnxge  Laaral  from  seed.  Graft  in  Maxeh  or  April  with  ripe  wood,  and  plaoe 
the  grafts  in  a  close  pit,  shading  until  the  union  is  complete.  Bhododendrons 
are  Countess  of  Haddington,  formosum,  fragiartissmiam,  jasminiflomm, 
}aTanieum,  Princess  Alexandra,  Princess  Helena,  Prince  of  Wales,  retnsum, 
Yeitehianam,  dliatom,  Edgworthii,  and  NuttalliL  They  require  fibrous  sandy 
peat,  and  a  third  of  light  very  fibrous  loam,  with  free  drainage.  Bepot  in 
^priiag  after  flowering.  Water  abundantly  when  growing,  sprinkle  ovezhead 
twice  daily,  admit  plenty  of  air,  and  keep  moist  in  winter  but  incline  to  dry- 
ness. Propagation  is  effected  by  layers  m  spring  or  antumnt  and  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  when  their  base  is  rather  firm,  inserted  in  sand  over 
■andy  peat,  and  placed  In  a  dose  cold  fnune  for  about  six  weeks,  afterwards  in 
a  gentb  bottom  heat,  also  by  grafting  on  stocks  of  similar  habit  of  growth. 

Mab£chai.  Ni£L  Bosb  in  Obkenhousb  [A  BetuUr).— It  would  be  advis- 
able to  extend  the  root  space  for  the  Rose,  draining  it  well,  and  using  the 
compost  you  name :  but  we  should  not  take  off  the  loam  with  its  turf  more 
than  4  inches  deep.  We  would  not  cut  back  many  of  the  lateral  shoots,  but 
you  may  do  so  if  they  are  very  much  crowded.  Take  out  the  very  weak,  old, 
worn-out  shoots. 

STBZNonvo  Boss  Trees  DURiifa  East  WncDS  {Bath0ar).-~lt  is  not  de- 
■faable  to  syringe  them  in  cold  cutting  weather,  with  east  winds  in  May;  but 
it  may  be  practised  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  without  injury  to  the  shoots. 

Daphxb  lNjnaEx>— Ferns  tob  Case— Olbmatises  Out-doges  (JR.  A.  P.). 
— ^The  leaf  sent  shows  that  the  plant  has  suffered  from  cold;  with  warm 
weather  it  will  probably  recover.  Daphnes  do  not  stand  cutting  winds,  but 
ahdhld  have  sheltered  positions.  We  do  not  know  what  you  can  do  to  it.  For 
the  case  we  should  have  in  the  centre  a  plant  of  Nephrodium  molle  corymbife- 
xnm,  and  round  it  Adiantum  asaimile,  Aorophorus  hispldus,  Adiantum  hispi- 
dnm  (pabesoens),  Pteris  serrulata  eristata,  Adiantum  Capillus-Yenerls  magni- 
iionm,  and  Davidlia  dissecta  at  the  angles  of  the  hexagon.  Theee  will  be 
oufficient.  We  should  surface  with  Sdaginella  denticulata  variegata.  We  do 
not  think  the  drip  from  the  suspended  cork  woidd  injure  the  plants.  Have 
on  it  Niphobolus  rupestris.  Clematises  —  Fortunei,  double  white;  Lady 
Bovill,  greyish,  suffused  mauve;  Bubro-violaoea,  maroon,  shaded  reddish 
Tiolet ;  and  Sophia  flore-pleno,  mauve,  outer  petals  yellowish  white. 

Tebatkent  or  Crocus  (^rl^).— Catting  the  leaves  off  in  a  green  state 
will  certainly  weaken  the  corms.  We  do  not  like  to  see  the  leaves  plaited,  so 
1M  leave  them  alone  until  they  change  to  yaUow,  when  they  ore  polled  off. 

Leaves  of  Pear  Tree  Bubtebbd  (il.D.).^Wefan(7  it  must  have  been 
caused  by  frost,  with  the  sun  aoting  eariy  in  the  morning.  The  roots  may 
also  be  in  stagnant  soiL  If  th^  were  in  a  healthy  state  the  tree  would 
cearaely  be  BO  bad. 

PBBBERyZNO  OEAPBS  IN  BOTTIAS  OV  WATER  (J.  JfOClWllSitf).— YOUT  attio 

would  be  a  very  good  plaoe  to  keepthem  in ;  indeed,  if  a  place  had  to  be  made 
fer  them  it  could  not  be  better.  Trentham  Black  Orape  does  not  bear  freely 
praned  on  the  shori-q^or  system  for  a  length  of  time;  the  rod  should  be 
xonewed  everr  third  year.  Boyal  Ascot  producea  venr  small  bonches,  and  the 
benties  ak«  liable  to  crack.  It  la  not  so  good  as  Trentham  Black,  though 
neither  la  first-rate. 

Htosotib  dissititlora  FiiOwsriko  at  Christmas  {M.  D.).— -Tou  will 
need  to  have  the  plants  well  established  in  pots  by  the  middle  of  September, 
said  all  flower-buds  should  be  picked  off  op  to  October,  whan  they  should  be 
l^laoed  on  a  light  airy  shelf  in  the  fipreenhoose,  watering  as  reqoired  to  keep 
the  soil  moist.  Early  in  November  they  will  need  to  be  placed  in  a  house 
with  a  temperature  of  46°  to  60°  by  day  from  fire  heat,  and  they  irill  flower 
«t  the  time  jon  wish,  or  earlier.  They  will,  as  a  rule,  flower  more  or  less 
during  the  wmter  from  November,  if  weoflHug  plants  two  years  old  are  potted 
in  September  in  6  or  6-inch  pots  according  to  siae,  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
with  plenty  of  air,  and  early  in  October  removed  to  a  skelf  in  Uie  greenhouse. 
The  utoation  cannot  be  too  airy  and  well  exposed  to  the  light. 

Names  of  Plants  (J.  O.).— 1,  Cupressos  Lawaoniana;  S,  Alonsoa;  8, 
Tiaminm  pnrpureum.  The  other  specimens  were  too  withered  and  impeelect 
to  be  identified.  The  insects  were  mHUpedee,  Jnlns  complanatus.  They  are 
■aid  to  eat  holes  into  the  tubers  of  potatoea,  but  we  tnink  that  they  only 
attack  ulcerated  tubers.  (W.  F,  Jt).— Gheiranthus  oehroleoooa.  (r.  BroA- 
sfcaw).— The  leaf  sent  is  that  of  Osmanthus  ilidfollus  vaxiegatua.  The 
flower  belongs  to  a  spedes  of  Cistus.  (A.  M.  Z.),—Tho  Phlox  sent  is  P.  fron- 
doaa.  We  do  not  know  where  seed  can  be  obtained,  but  if  it  is  in  the  trade 
your  own  seedsman  can  obtain  it.  From  a  small  plant  bought  for  a  shilling 
you  could  obtain  scores  in  a  season,  it  grows  so  freely.  {H.  H.), — ^Heuchera 
pubeaeens.  (P«t«r).^l,  Acer  sp. ;  2,  Bparmannia  afzicana.  (B.  D.  T.).— 
veronica  serpyllifolia.  {F.  0.).-~i,  Pimelea  longifoUa;  2,  Some  Begonia,  but 
quite  undeterminaUe.  {T.  a.).—!,  Bosa  Bankain,  var.  hitea ;  2,  Omphalodes 
▼ema;  8,  Anemone  nemorosa  flore-nleno.  Tes,  certainly.  (D.  C.  Jf.).— It 
may  be  some  Euphorbia,  but  the  spetmnen  la  quite  insnflicieni.  {A.  B.  Pode). 
Bhamnos  Alatemus.    {A.  B.). — Asplenium  (Darea)  fi*i*«<^nm, 
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AIDING  CHICKENS'  BIBTH. 

EvxBYONE  interested  in  the  breeding  of  poultry  miut  be 
obliged  to  onr  clerical  friend  at  Childerditoh  Vicarage  for  the 
information  of  slipping  a  chipped  egg  into  a  second  shell.  I  haye 
often  gammed  them,  but  never  took  it  into  my  head  to  put  on  a 
new  shell.  Daring  the  part  of  this  season,  now  past;  I  among 
many  others  have  been  most  onf ortonate  as  to  saocess  m  getting 
chicks  hatched ;  bat  daring  the  past  week  I  had  some  experience 
which  might  be  of  ase  to  the  readers  of  oar  Joomal.  I  set  a 
Brahma  hen  anon  twelve  Brahma  effgs ;  they  were  dae  to  hatch 
last  Friday.  On  the  morning  of  Uubtdayl  observed  the  hen 
resUess  in  her  nest»  making  a  noise,  and  pecking  at  something 
among  the  eggs.  On  examination  I  f  oand  that  she  was  attack- 
ing A  chick  which  was  half  out  of  the  shell,  shaking  it  as  a  dog 


does  a  rat.  I  immediately  lifted  the  chick,  which  died  a  few 
minutes  aiter.  Thinking  that  a  mouse  had  disturbed  the  hen,  I 
allowed  the  eggs  to  remain,  and  kept  a  strict  watch  upon  her 
movements.  It  was  not  long  till  another  little  prisoner  brob 
its  shell,  and  was  letting  its  voice  be  heard.  I  observed  the  hea 
rise  and  immediately  commence  an  attack  upon  the  egg,  break- 
ing the  shell  and  taking  hold  of  the  chick  by  the  beak.  I  took 
ofTthe  hen  and  ]^ut  the  eggs  into  hot  water  a  little  above  blood 
heat.  After  keeping  them  there  for  some  time,  six  out  of  the  ten 
eggs  left  began  to  move  aboat  in  the  water ;  the  other  four  I  shook 
and  found  to  be  rotten.  Keeping  the  temperature  of  the  water 
up  to  the  pitch,  in  half  an  hour  nve  of  the  six  chipped.  I  then 
I  amoved  the  eggs  into  the  oven  of  the  kitchen  stove,  rolling 
them  in  flannel.  I  took  one  egg,  and,  carefully  removing  part  ^ 
the  shell,  found  that  blood  was  in  the  veins  of  the  imier  skin 
which  enveloi>e8  the  chick.  I  replaced  the  egg  in  the  oven;  I 
took  another,  and  removing  the  shell  found  the  blood  had  been 
all  absorbed.  I  then  put  the  egg  with  the  chick  in  warm  water, 
blood  heat ;  lifting  the  head  of  the  chick  from  under  its  wing,  I 
gradually  removed  the  shell,  taking  care  to  leave  the  small  part 
of  the  yolk  left  and  a  small  piece  of  the  shell  attached.  I  put  the 
chick  in  the  oven  to  dry.  1  performed  the  ooeration  on  the  six 
eggs  and  was  successful  with  five.  The  chicks  I  put  the  same 
evening  under  a  hen,  which  had  a  batch  of  seven  that  had  been 
hatched  on  the  Thursday  previous.  All  the  brood  is  now  doing 
well,  and  as  healthy  as  if  hatched  in  the  usual  way. 

Anyone  who  attempts  the  operation,  which  is  easily  per- 
formed, and  which  I  nave  successfully  done  for  the  past  two 
seasons,  must  be  careful  not  to  draw  any  blood,  as  this  genenlly 
proves  fatal. — G.  B.  T.,  Montrose. 


EXHIBITION  REFORMS  NEEDED. 

In  respect  to  the  losses  of  valuable  exhibition  birds  from 
exposure  in  open-air  shows,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hewitt  a  few  weeb 
back,  my  own  experience  confirms  what  that  gentleman  stattf 
to  the  very  letter.  From  this  cause  alone  I  have  repeatedly  met 
with  very  heavy  losses,  having  lost  several  very  valuable  Car- 
riers, Barbs,  Almond  Tumblers,  Satinettes,  &o.  My  own  opinion 
is  no  show  should  be  held  in  the  open  air ;  in  fact,  in  f ataie  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  not  knowingly  to  show  at  ao  open-«ir 
exhibition.  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  secretaries  of  shoWB 
should  state  whether  they  are  open  or  not. 

There  is  another  matter  connected  with  some  of  our  northen 
shows  tiiat  also  requires  amendment.  It  repeatedly  happens  it 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  one-day  shows  in  the  open  field 
that  not  only  are  the  birds  exhibited  without  shelter,  but  alio 
without  food  or  water  being  supplied  to  them  by  the  committee. 
In  these  local  shows,  where  the  bulk  of  the  owners  are  present, 
no  doubt  the  majority  of  the  exhibitors  will  care  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  own  interest;  but  I  need  not  sav  more  than  thit 
where  birds  are  sent  from  a  long  distance,  and  away,  perhapii 
three  days  from  their  owner,  such  compulsory  abstinence  ii 
most  disadvantageous  to  the  distant  exhibitor,  and  that  food  and 
water  should  always  be  provided. 

Another  great  evil  is,  at  some  of  the  shows  exhibitors  an 
allowed  to  pen  their  own  birds,  and  at  the  close  of  the  show  to 
repack  them.  I  was  at  a  show  a  few  days  ago  where  thii  wai 
done,  and  I  think  it  very  fortunate  there  were  no  dishonest  par- 
ties about,  or  they  might  certainly  have  helped  themaeheii 
probably  without  being  detected.  I  consider  no  party  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  pen  the  birds  exoept  the  committee.  We  tuio 
want  reform  in  our  Pigeon  judges,  as  the  other  day  the  two  best 
Carriers  were  entirely  left  out  in  the  cold.  I  could  say  more,  bat 
fear  to  trespass  too  much  on  your  valuable  space.— H.  Tabdlxt* 


BBAHMAS. 

In  answer  to  **  J.  K.  L.,"  respecting  Brahma  pullets,  I  have  a 
Light  one  which  commenced  laying  last  August,  and  oon- 
tinued  to  do  so  daily  until  the  end  of  March,  with  the  except^ 
of  three  sitting  bouts,  averaging  one  week  each  time.  She  bm 
now  brought  on  a  batch  of  onickens.  I  have  had  twenty  ysw 
experience  as  a  poultry-breeder,  and  have  during  that  time  kipt 
several  different  sorts.  My  opinion  of  Brahmas  is,  that  for  ]»>^ 
they  are  first-rate ;  and  were  it  not  for  their  sitting  propensitifl^ 
their  abundance  of  leg,  and  deficiency  of  breast*  they  wonld  stand 
first  in  my  estimation.  But  fowls  are  wanted  for  the  table  tf 
well.as  for  the  production  of  eggs.  For  the  former  use  Brafanii 
are  nowhere.  To  have  the  two  properties  combined  no  fo^ 
equals  the  Houdan;  the  legs,  unlike  the  Brahma,  are  '^^^'^^ 
small  {  the  breasts  and  other  parts  equal  to  those  of  the  pozm 
botJh  m  quantity  and  flavour;  and  as  for  laying  qaalifiieB,nif 
first-rate.  I  have  a  Houdan  hen  which  commenced  layioglA" 
September,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  present  tuoa* 
No  matter  about  frost  or  snow  in  winter,  it  is  all  the  same  to  sir; 
she  goes  on  contributing  to  her  keeper  a  large  white  ^^'Jr 
egg  day-by-day.  No  time  is  lost  with  Houdans  in  ^^^"4^^^ 
nor  do  they  entirely  cease  laying  during  the  exhausting  k^^jw 
of  moulting ;  they  will,  if  kept  clean,  which  all  fowls  oi#t  to  Oh 
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and  miut  be  to  be  renumeratiTe,  bear  confinement  remarkably 
welL  Of  conne  a  few  Bitting  hens  most  be  kept  for  hatching 
Hondans'  eggs.  The  chickens  are  hardy  and  grow  very  fast. 
The  eggs  are  very  fertile.  From  three  hatches  I  have  had  this 
year  every  e^g  has  proved  a  chick. 

In  condosion  I  would  add,  that  if  fowls  are  wanted  for  the 
prodnction  of  eggs  onlv,  and  for  a  small  space,  Light  Brahmas  are 
ihe  best  of  ail ;  but  if  wanted  for  the  table  as  well  as  for  eggs, 
and  a  moderate  space  be  allowed  to  keep  them  on,  with  an  ooca- 
Bional  ran  in  the  yard  or  kitchen  garden  in  the  winter,  when  they 
cannot  do  much  mischief,  Hondttis  are  the  fowls  to  keep. — 
JoHX  Snow,  Barroto-on-Soar,  Loughborough, 


EXHIBITING  SINGLE  BIRDS. 

Apteb  reading  the  number  of  letters  your  columns  have  of 
late  contained  respecting  the  single-bird  system  of  exhibiting, 
and  noticing  also  how  unanimous  the  opinion  is  on  the  subject, 
I  write  to  keep  the  matter  before  the  eyes  of  committees  who 
iiave  not  yet  adopted  the  principle,  and  hope  my  remarks  will 
■how  how  much  more  profitable  it  is  to  the  funds  of  a  society, 
how  advantageous  it  is  to  exhibitors,  and  making  judging  easier 
and  more  satisfactory  to  the  judges.  In  1871  I  resolvea  to  try 
the  plan  at  our  show,  and  the  result  was  most  satisfactory,  and 
since  the  Birmingham  Summer  Show,  which  was  an  immense 
success,  there  have  been  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  the  largest  ex- 
hibitions—viz., Croydon,  Newcastle,  Crystal  Palace.  Durham, 
Glasgow,  and  Bradford,  held  on  the  same  system,  and  each  give 
sufficient  proof  of  the  beneficial  results  to  be  derived  in  com- 
parison to  an  exhibition  on  the  pair  system.  The  advantages  to 
exhibitors  ue  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  good  bird  when  not 
ha^ng  a  suitable  match,  as  no  doubt  every  euibitor  experiences 
at  times.  There  is  also  the  inclination  to  enter  as  many  good 
birds  as  a  person  thinks  have  a  chance  of  winning,  in  order  to 

S've  judges  their  choice  of  colour,  &q.  In  addition  there  is  not 
le  danger  of  one  bird  damaging  the  other,  as  is  the  risk  when 
iwo  birds  are  put  into  a  pen  that  have  not  been  breeding  to- 
gether. It  is  also  an  advantage  to  those  who  keep  only  limited 
stock,  which  fact  mav  be  learned  from  the  following  conversation 
I  had  with  one  of  the  largest  exhibitors  at  the  Newcastle  No- 
vember Show.  After  thejudc^g  he  said,  "  I  don't  like  your 
single-bird  system."  ''Why not?"  "Because  the  classes  are 
too  lam."  Need  I  add  wat  he  was  unsuccessful  in  many 
classes  ?  When  exhibitors  have  the  advantage  of  making  more 
entries  it  must  follow  that  the  funds  of  the  exhibition  will  reap 
the  benefit,  not  only  in  the  entry  fees,  but  also  in  commissions 
on  the  sale  of  more  birds,  &o. 

I  will  only  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  advantages  to  Judges,  of 
whom  I  wonder  that  there  are  so  many  ready  to  tiJce  that  very 
zesponsible  office,  knowing  well  that  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  annoyance  and  unjust  remarks  in  store  for  them.  In 
single-bird  classes  a  judge  may  see  at  once  which  pens  can 
deserve  the  prizes,  for  he  has  not  the  perplexing  fact,  ofton  the 
case  with  pairs,  of  one  good  bird  associated  with  a  poor  one. 
Neither  have  they  the  unpleasant  question  of  deciding  whether 
each  pen  contains  a  cock  and  a  hen.  When  such,  the  single- 
bird  system  prevents  the  too  frequent  occurrence  of  two  cocks 
or  two  hens  as  a  pair. 

I  need  hardly  say  more,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  system 
promotes  the  committee's  interests,  most  assuredly  renders  a 
fixeat  service  to  exhibitors  at  large,  and  enables  the  judging  to  be 
4one  much  quicker  and  more  efficiently,  and  the  doors  opened 
at  the  stated  time.  My  next  notos  will  be  on  limiting  the  value 
of  exhibition  birds. — ^Impabtul. 


Thk  Coming  Oxfobd  Show.— The  Committee  intend  having 
a  class  for  Malays  at  their  second  annual  Show  in  October  next, 
several  fanciers  of  this  variety  having  promised  subscriptions, 
she  whole  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  tne  purchase  of  a  cup  or 
piece  of  plate  at  the  option  of  the  winner,  the  Committee  giving 
second  and  third  prizes.  Black  Cochins  will  have  prizes  awaardea 
l^em :  A.  Darby,  Esq.,  having  offered  to  guarantee  from  loss, 
should  the  class  not  fill  sufficiently  to  pay  expenses.  If  the 
fanciers  of  these  useful  fowls  would  contribute,  a  eup  would  be 
allotted  to  them.  Black  Bantams  will  again  have  a  separate 
^aes.  the  Bev.  G.  S.  Cruwys  assisting  with  a  handsome  donation. 
Black  Hamburghs  will  on  this  occasion  compete  in  a  separate 
class.  The  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  desirous 
of  contributing  towaids  a 'cup  for  either  of  the  above,  or  any 
other  class,  which  sums  will  be  duly  acknowledged  in  this 
JooxiuJ.— Joseph  Ejoxo,  Hon,  Seeretarv. 

Tkb  Van  Haansbxbobn  Tsbtzmokzal.— Mr.  James  Watts  begs 
to  acknowledge  the  following  Jrabscriptums  to  the  testimonial  to 
W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen,  Esq.,  on  his  resignation  of  the  honorary 
■eeretaryship  of  the  ilorthern  Cdnmbarian  Sooiety: — Messrs. 
W.  B.  A  H.  O.  Blenkinsop,  £1  U. :  Mr.  W.  H.  MitoheU,  £1  It. ; 
ICr.  Frank  Ghraham,  £1  la.;  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dunn,  £1  U.;  Mr. 
J«  Towenwn,  £1  U,;  Mr.  Joseph  Firth,  £1  U,;  Mr.  J.  E. 


Palmer,  £1  U.;  Mr.  J.  Watts,  £1  It.;  Mr.  0.  E.  Cresswell, 
10«.  ed. ;  Mr.  C.  T.  Copeman,  lOt.  6d. ;  Mr.  N.  Bidley,  10«.  6d. ; 
Mr.  J.  G.  Dunn,  10*.  6d. ;  Mr.  Blanchard,  10«.  6d. ;  Mr.  John 
Guthrie,  10*.  6a.;  Mr.  Thomas  Gallon,  10a.  6d.;  Mr.  P.  H. 
Taylor,  lOt.  Sd, ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Tomlinson,  fit. ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Lover- 
sidige,  6t. ;  Mr.  W.  Gamon,  fit.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Waddington, 
£1  It.  promised.  We  have  no  doubt,  thoueh  we  have  no  rela- 
tive information,  that  J.  Watts,  Esq.,  Hazlewell  Hall,  King's 
Heath,  Birmingham,  will  gladly  receive  any  contributions  to 
this  testimonial  to  a  gentleman  who  is  described  in  a  circular 
before  us  as, "  if  not  the  best,  j  one  of  the  best  secretaries, 
honorary  or  otherwise." 


SILVER-GREY  DORKINGS. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  anyone  praising  Silver-Grey  Dorkings. 
I  should  like  to  add  my  testimony  in  favour  of  them,  as  I  think  I 
have  been  even  more  successful  this  year  than  your  correspondent 
the  Bev.  E.  S.  Tiddeman.  My  hens  and  pullets  began  to  lay  before 
Christmas.  My  first  chicks  were  hatched  on  January  17th.  I 
have  no  stove  or  any  way  of  warming  my  fowl  houses  and  nest 
places,  which  are  only  wooden  buildings,  but  during  the  severe 
weather  the  hen  and  her  chicks  were  put  into  a  hamper  at  night 
and  kept  in  the  gardener's  cottage.  I  have  weighed  these  two 
chicks,  both  cockerels;  one  weighs  44  lbs.,  the  other  4  lbs.  5ozb, 
My  next  chicks  were  hatehed  February  4th,  so  will  do  to  compare 
with  the  Bev.  E.  S.  Tiddeman's  of  February  1st.  My  cockerel 
weighs  44  lbs.,  a  puUet  of  the  same  brood  3  lbs.  6  02s.  I  have 
now  thirty-four  well  grown  Silver-Grey  Dorking  chicks ;  I  have 
not  lost  one  from  siclmess  this  year,  and  in  colour  they  promise 
to  be  as  good  as  in  size.  My  great  difficulty  with  Sllver-Greys 
has  hitherto  been  to  get  size,  but  from  the  weight  of  those  I 
have  mentioned,  it  seems  as  if  I  were  succeeding  at  last.  I  have 
never  had  a  single  bird  with  bumble  foot  for  the  four  years  I 
have  kept  Dorkings  in  this  country. 

I  must  say  one  word  in  favour  of  Dark  Brahmas,  which  I  also 
keep.  The  pullets  began  to  lay  in  November,  and  the  hdhs 
early  in  January ;  they  are  still  laying  well  and  very  few  have 
been  inclined  to  sit.— G.  S.  Paslst,  Moorhill,  FareJuim,  Hants, 


ACCRINGTON  POULTRY,  PIGEON,  AND  BABBIT 

SHOW. 

Ths  Show  of  the  Accrington  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
the  Ifith,  and,  as  at  all  such  meetings  in  the  county  of  Lanca- 
shire, the  number  of  visitors  was  large.     The  poultry  were 
arranged  in  single  tiers  on  two  sides  of  tiie  field,  and  the  pens 
were  of  a  substantial  character.    The  first  prize  competed  for 
was  a  silver  cup  or  £6  for  Game  cocks,  and  was  won  by  a  superior 
Brown  Bed ;  the  second  going  to  a  good  Black  Bed,  and  the 
third  to  a  Brown  Bed.    In  single  Game  hens  there  were  but  two 
entries,  but  these  were  well  worthy  the  award.    In  the  local 
class  for  Game  cocks  the  first  was  a  capital  Black-breasted  Bed, 
the  second  Brown  Bed,  and  the  third  a  Pile ;  and  in  the  open 
class  for  cock  and  hen.  Black  or  Brown  Beds,  all  the  winners  were 
of  the  latter  colour.    In  Game  cock  and  hen  of  any  other  variety 
there  was  a  solitary  entry,  but  a  first  prize  was  awarded,  the 
birds  being  fit  for  any  competition.    Dorkings  were  a  ven^  good 
class,  and  the  winners  large  and  in  good  form.    Of  Buff  Uochina 
there  were  but  three  entries,  but  the  quality  all  that  can  be 
desired.    On  the  contrary,  the  entries  for  Any  other  variety  were 
good.  Partridge  being  first  and  second,  and  Whites  third.  Black 
Bpamish  were  one  of  the  best  classes  in  the  Show,  scarcely  a  pen 
but  what  was  deserving  of  notice,  the  winners  being  very  fine. 
In  Brahnuu  the  competition  was  very  dose  among  the  birds 
that  were  noticed,  but  there  were  some  bad  pens.    There  were 
five  classes  of  Havnhur^hSf  and  the  entries  good  in  all,  and  the 
competition  very  keen  m  most.    In  Golden-pencils  there  were 
some  capital  cocks,  but  the  hens,  as  a  rule,  were  best ;  and  in 
the  Silver-pencils  every  pen  was  noticed.    In  the  Gold-span^les 
the  hens  were  somewhat  faulty,  if  we  except  the  first-prize  bird; 
but  the  cocks  were  pretty  regular  in  qualify.    The  cup  for  Ham- 
burghs was  won  by  a  pair  orSilver.spangles  of  rare  merit,  both 
birds  being  about  perfect,  and  in  the  best  possible  plumage ;  and 
there  were  also  several  other  capital  pairs.    The  three  winning 
pens  of  Black  Hamburghs  were  very  close  upon  each  other,  and 
the  class  very  good  as  a  whole.    In  French  fowls  the  winners 
were  all  Crdve-Cceurs,  and  tiiese  were  much  better  in  point  of 
character  than  the  Houdans,  which  were  more  numerous.    Of 
Folanda  there  were  but  four  entries.    The  Selling  class  con- 
tained some  good  and  cheap  lots,  the  first  being  Spanish,  the 
second  CochiniB,  and  third  a  Brown  Bed  Game  cock.    The  first 
in  the  Variety  dass  was  a  splendid  pair  of  Bed  Malays.    There 
were  six  classes  for  Bantams,  five  of  which  were  devoted  to 
Game.    In  single  Bantam  oochi  the  contest  was  very  close,  the 
winners  being  all  Black  Beds,  the  first  of  which  embodied  all 
the  properties  of  a  hi^-dass  Game  cock,  the  second  being  quite 
equu  in  all  respects  except  length  of  wing,  both  being  birds  not 
less  than  two  yean  old,  the  tmrd  being  a  cockerel  of  last  year. 
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gi  pairs  of  hens  the  first  and  second  were  Black,  and  the  third 
Brown  Beds ;  the  awards  between  the  two  former  being  in  the 
first  mostly  to  beauty  of  plumage,  and  in  the  second  to  style  and 
quality.  Heie  also  was  a  class  for  local  competitors,  and  these 
stood  well  as  compared  with  the  open  classes,  a  grand  Black- 
breasted  Bed  taking  first,  the  second  also  being  of  that  colour, 
and  the  third  Pile.  The  claas  for  Black  Bed  in  pairs  lost  nothing 
in  jpoint  of  merit,  for  the  first-prize  pair  left  little  to  be  desired, 
and  were  closely  pressed  by  the  other  winning  pens.  The  first 
m  the  Yaiiety  class  for  Game  were  Piles,  the  cock  being  a  bird 
we  have  seldom  seen  equalled,  and  certainly  never  seen  excelled; 
tile  second  being  capital  Duckwings,  and  the  third  also  Piles. 
Only  one  class  was  devoted  to  all  other  varieties  of  Bantams, 
but  if  worthy  of  any  encouragement  two  classes  ought  certainly 
to  be  given,  and  in  this  case  not  one  pen  was  imworthy  of  notice, 
and  five  prizes  were  awarded,  the  first  to  Silver  Sebrights  of 
pure  ground  colour,  the  second  to  Blacks,  the  third  to  Pekin, 
toe  fourth  to  Blacks,  and  fifth  to  Golden  Sebrights.  The 
Twrkeys  were  all  of  the  Cambridge  variety,  but  in  Geeao  the 
first  were  Whites,  and  the  rest  Toulouse. 

Aylesbury  Ducks  were  very  good  in  both  beak  and  plumage 
for  the  time  of  year;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Rouens  were 
laulty,  though  very  large.  In  the  class  for  Ornamental  Ducks 
every  pen  was  noticed,  the  first  being  Bahamas,  the  second 
Whistlers,  and  third  Mandarins. 

•There  was  a  mixed  local  class,  in  which  a  good  pair  of  Spanish 
stood  first,  and  Buff  Cochins  and  White  Dorkings  respectively 
second  and  third.  ^        ^  ^ 

The  whole  of  the  Pigeon  classes  were  wellpatronised, and  the 
quality  of  the  birds  almost  imiform,  Mr.  Homer  carrying  off 
sixteen  out  of  the  thirty  prizes  offered.  In  both  classes  of 
Carriers  Duns  won  the  first,  and  Blacks  the  second;  and  in 
Tumblers  the  first  were  Almonds,  and  the  second  Black  Mottles. 
A  well-developed  pair  of  Black  Barbs  stood  first  in  their  class, 
with  good  Yellows  second.  The  winners  in  Owls  were  White 
wid  Blue  foreign  respectively,  and  these  were  exceedingly  neat. 
Famtails  were  a  good  class,  and  well  placed.  The  Turbits  were 
a  very  good  class,  Blues  being  first  and  Yellows  second.  In 
Antwerps  the  first  was  carried  off  by  a  good  pair  of  Short-faced 
Duns,  and  the  second  by  Blue  Chequers ;  and  in  Magpies  Bed 
and  Yellow  won  the  prizes. 

In  Babbits,  the  Lop-ears  were  very  poor,  but  the  three  Angoras 
were  perfection.  Of  Silver-Greys  there  were  five  entries  of 
mce  specimens,  the  first  being  won  by  a  most  perfectly-silvered 
animal,  the  Himalayan  also  being  good  in  marking;  and  in  the 
Sale  class  a  nice  Dutch  was  first,  and  an  Angora  second. 

J  ^^r?°'^J~V.C-_^- B'^®»"l?y' Middleten.   9,  J.  Fletcher,  ManoheBter.    8. 
1  o  ^*if  °**y'  "eston.    he,  R.  Payne,  Uomlej ;  G.  Boliand,  Burnley.   Hen. 
— 1,  C.  W.  bnericy.   2,  J.  BnUar,  CUtHeroe. 

OAXBv--H''ttMn  three  mUea  of  AecHngton.—Ooek,—!  and  8,  Monte  &  Wood. 
Aoonngtou.    S,  J.  bmith,  Accnngton. 

8,  T.  1  omlinBon,  Bury.    Any  other  varuty.—l,  E.  Aykroyd.  Eocleslon. 

poH!tiKOB.--i  w.  M.  King,  Uochdale.  a.  J.  ^hlte,  NorthaUerton.  8,  J.  Stott, 
Bealfcy,  Hucboale.    Ac.  S.  H.  btoit.  Proaton.  .  o»wi.w 

^&?^^^^^r^^f  S^ J^inj^mon -1  and  a.  W.  A.  Taylor,  Manchester.    Any 
iv^l^Zl^%~ul^-^*yi^^\^^'^'^;.  2,  W.A.Taylor.    8,  R.  S.  S.  Woodgato, 
£j^S*f*®  ^®!l«„  ^^'  ?•  btrttch,  Ormaklrk;  W.  A.  Taylw;  A.  Bamlord 
Middletun.   e.  H.  FranUand,  Church.  j      .      •     »*i*»«xu, 

T  ?f«?d^^'«  ^'***^*;~^' ,"'•  ^"well.  Bradford.  2.  H.  Beldoa,  Bin^ey.  8,  J, 
Leeming,  Bronghtpn,  l^eston.  he,  J.  Bowness.  Newchurch;  Pickering  and 
Dnggleby,  Drilheid  (2):  J.  Leemlng.    c.  H.  Wilkmgon,  Bklpton. 

bS!.^"m!*:~i?.*°*^J-?'^*^'S*-"«^"^  8.H.Beldon,Bln«ley.  he,Q, 
JBarncB,  liJackLam;  H.  Feast,  Swansea.  — ^  #         » 

HAMBCBGH8.-tf o/dcn-i)«nciIkd.-l  and  he,  H.  Beldon.   8,  G.  ft  I.  Duckworth. 

Sjf'*^.?,',^-  ^"^fi^*'*?*^^^-^^:  *•  ^'^"^  ThiTBk;  id.  ft  A.  Gill,  JtowteS! 
SJSii.  **'.»«'-;*«««tW«<t-i.  H.  Beldon.  a,  J.  Bowness,  Kewohnrcfi.  8,  H. 
SSjrb^A^«f^^«y-  ,*«,  J.  Highton,  Chatbum;  J.  Webster,  Kelbrook;  fl.  ft  A. 
Om:  H. Beldon;  J.  Rhodes,  Acorington.  ,        • -^ 

IUiu»oiiOHS.-Goidciwj,afiated.--I,  W.  Driver,  Keighley.  2,  H.  Beldon.  8, 
Itizd'  ^ocl'worth.  Church,  he,  N.  Marlor,  Denton,  Manchester ;  Q.  ft  J.  Duck- 
TJ«  ^  ?!  J;  Newton,  Mlbden ;  E.  Collinge,  Middleton.  iiiiver-apangUd.—l  and 
Cnp,  H.  beldon.  2  and  8,  J.  J?ieldii.g,  Newchurch.  he,  Ashton  ft  Booth.  Mot- 
alvoBt  ^    *"'  ^^^'^^^^'^J  "•  J*»'l<i«>a-   c»H.a.  Pl%tten,jnn„ijftkeiiham; 

a5!?®,^*^°.°*'7^1^,*-^»  N.  Marlor.  S,  H.  Beldon.  8,  J.  Bowness.  he,  J. 
Smilh,  OUatead ;  T.  Walker,  jun.,  Denton ;  J.  Mooro,  Binriey.  ' 

T  F^'^^^^r}  *°*  8.  J.  H.  Fielden,  Walsden.  2,  G.  W.  Hibbert,  Hyde,  he,  J. 
Leathcs.  Fakeniiam ;  J.  Johnston,  Pleasington ;  H.  Feast,  Swansea. 

Poland.- 1  and  2,  H.  Beldon.    8,  J.  Mangnall,  Leigh. 
*Jt^\^Z^  VAWkTY.-l,  A.  G.  Brooke,  biirewsbury.   8, 0.  Anderton,  Accring- 
ton.    8, E.  Walton,  Uawtenstall.  * 

SXL.VXKQ  Class.— 1,  J.  Learning.  2,  A.  Baiofiford.  8,  W.  Pcrrin,  Nantwlch. 
M,  J.  Powell,  Bradford:  G.  H.  flibbert,  Hydo:  Stott  ft  Booth!  Bury7  G. 
f  Jpif ^!''  ^L<»»bury ;  W.  K.  Watson,  Church ;  E;  Walton,  Rawtmsiall.  c.  R.  J. 
£ddieston,  Bowdon. 

Gamb  liANTAiis.-Cocfc— 1,  W.  F.  Ent^i-isle,  Westfleld.   2  and  8,  W.  F.  Addle. 
Fulwood.    he,yv.  Rogers,  Sunderland;  J.  W.  Morris,  Rochdaie.    c,  W.  Gray. 
Darlington;   W.  Adams,  St    Clements.     Hen».  - 1,  W.  F.  Addle.    2,  W.  F 
Entwiule.    8,  G.  Booth^  Uaalingden.    c.  P.  E.  Famess,  BawtenstaU. 

Game  Bamtams.— TVtf/wn  three  mile*  of  Aecrington  —Coek.—l,  J.  Thompson. 
Church.  2,  J.  bmith,  Aecrington.  3,  W.  ft  H.  Fumess,  Aecrington.  he,  g! 
Anderton,  Aecrington.    c,  O  Rxley,  Accringion ;  J.  Woods,  Accrittifton. 

Gamb  BAHTAM8.-Btoc*  B«d«.-l,  T.  Barker,  Burnley.  2,  J.  R.  Robinson. 
Sunderland.  8,  W.  F.  bntwisle,  he,  W.  Baskerville.  Manchester ;  W.  F.  Ad^S 
A»«coZott>v-l,T  Barker.  9,W.F.Addie.  8, P. E. FumesB. Rawtenstall.  /£ 
W.  F.  EntwlBle,  WeaUleld ;  W.  K.  Watson,  cfiurch ;  W.  Gx»y ;  J.  E.  Rohtnson. 
c,A.  Barton,  Uaalingden. 

BAKTAM8.-^ntf  variety  exeept  Game.— I  and  5,  E.  Walton.  2,  Pickles  and 
mitaker,  Edenfle  d.  8,  W.  F.  Addie.  4,  W.  a!  Taylor,  he,  iL  H.  Ashton, 
Mottram, Manchester ;  B.  Walton:  R. P. Eddieston.  ' 

TIJIIKBY8.-1.  C.  W.  Brierloy,  Middleton.  2,  F.  E.  Bawson,  Halifax.  8.  T. 
Uolden,  Haslmgden.    e,  E.  Lord,  Bacup :  T.  F.  Greenwood,  Darwen. 

GEESE.-1 ,  J.  VV  alker,  Rochdale.  2,  T.  Statter,  Whitefleld,  8,  -  Green.  Clay. 
on-le-Moors.    fcc,  S.  H.  Stott,  Preston.  N^^ou.uiay 


ton,  feUsden ;  T.  Stait^,  Whitefleld.  An^  other  variety.-i,yf.  Bani  mS' 
2  and  8,  H.  B.  Smith,  Preston,  he,  W.  Biims;  H.  B.  Smith  li).  ^^  ^^' 
AKy  Variety  BxcBPT  Gams  a«d  Game  Bantams.-  Witkin  three  vUlu  of 
^<jcniij?ton.-l,  J.  W.  iuniess.  Aecrington.  2,  G.  Anderton,  Accrlngtoii.  Sod 
c,  H.  Jbrankland,  Church,   he,  W.  G.  Holt,  Church.  b   «^  • «» 

PIGEONS. 
Cabbiebs.— Coefc— 1  and  2,  E.  Homer,  Hare  wood.   Hen^l  and  2, 1.  HWi— 
TuMBLEfiS.— 1  and  2,  E.  Humer.  •«"«»* 

Babbs.— 1,  J.  Fielding,  Rochdae.   2,  A.  Justice,  Salford. 
Owls.— 1  and  2,  J.  Fielding,  Jun.,  Rochdale. 
PoiKTERs  OB  Cboppsbs.— 1  and  2,  E.  Homer. 
Famtails.- 1.  J.  F.  Loverside,  Newark.    2,  K.  Homer. 
Tdkbits.— 1,  W.  Sutcliffe,  Burnley,    i,  W.  Kitchen,  Blackburn. 
Dbaooons.- 1,  J.  A.  Ford,  Congleton.    2,  T.  Charuley.  Blackburn. 
Tbumpetebs.— 1  and  8,  £.  Homer. 
Jacobins.— 1.  W.  Dngdale,  jun.,  iiomley.   2,  £.  Homer. 
Auks.— 1  and  2,  E.  Homer. 

Antwbups  — 1,  J.  Groftland,  jun.,  Wakefield.   2,  R.  Brierley. 
Maopixs.— 1  and  2,  E.  Homer. 
Amy  otbeb  Vabuxt.— 1,  W.  Kitofaen,  Blackburn.    2,  E.  White,  Manekeiiff. 

RABBITS. 
Spanish.—],  T.  Hare.  Blackburn.    2  and  he,  J.  GatecUffa,  Soulhport 
ANooBA^l,  G.  C.  Hnlton,  Bradford.    2,  J.  W.  Harling,  Bnmley.  he,  %, 
Buckley,  Healev.  «•  *       . 

HxMAi^YAM.— 1,  a.  Ball,  Bradford.  2,  Q.  C.  Hnlton.  he,  S.  BaU ;  S.  G.  HadM. 

Hull.  ^^ 

Silve^Obst  -I,  B.  BaU.  2.  J.  Boyle,  Jan.,  Blackb  um.  he,  G.  F.  HarOmaB: 
J.  Dnng,  Mackbnm ;  J.  boyie,  Jun. 

AwY  VAMBTY  FOB  Samb.-I,  H.  £.  GUbort,  Rugby.  2,  S.  Buckley,  he,  W. 
Bigham,  Middleton. 

The  Judges  were  for  Poultry  and  Bcibbite,  Mr.  E.  Hatton ;  and 
for  Pigeons^  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  AUSTRALIAN   GRASS 

PARAKEETS. 

Thssje  birdfl  should  be  fed  on  millet  seed,  Canary  seed,  water- 
cress, groundsel,  and  chickweed.  They  do  not  require  a  very 
warm  temperature,  and  will  breed  freely  out  of  doors  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May  if  kept  from  draught.  The  best  cagei, 
which  we  can  from  experience  highly  recommend  for  these 
birds,  are  those  manufactured  by  Mr.  Joseph  Groom,  249,  Greit 
College  Street,  Camden  Town,  N.W.  Grrass  Parakeets,  lihs 
most  of  the  Parrots,  vary  in  their  taste  for  bathing,  and  there- 
fore, if  they  seem  disposed  to  bathe,  it  is  as  well  to  give  them 
some  water  in  a  tin  bath,  but  bathing  should  not  be  forced. 

If  they  are  likely  to^breed,  either  Uie  fibre  of  the  cocoa-nut  oi 
the  shell  itself  cut  in  half  should  be  fastened  in  some  acceasiUa 
part  of  the  cage,  but  of  course  the  nut  must  be  taken  oat  first 
There  is  no  dinerence  in  the  plumage  nor  size  of  male  aad 
female  Grrass  Parakeets,  and  the  only  distinguishing  mack  be* 
tween  the  sexes  is  that.the  male  has  a  bright  blue  line  round  the 
nostrilti,  which  is  very  bright  in  the  breeding  season,  while  the 
female  has  only  a  pale  yellowish  line  in  the  same  place.— F.  W. 

The  Babbit  Classes  at  Thorne.— We  have  had  forwarded 
to  us  a  schedule  of  pri2es  for  this  coming  Show,  and  think  little 
is  required  to  be  said  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  exhi- 
bitors, for  there  are  seven  classes  exclusive  of  the  selliag,  and  a 
liberal  prize  of  20s.  first,  lOs.  second,  and  6s,  as  third;  and  the 
moderate  entrance  fee  of  28,  6d, 


APIARIAN  MEMORANDA.— No.  1. 

As  the  busy  time  of  the  year  for  all  bee-keepers  is  now  &fi 
approaching,  if  not  actually  come— but  this  is  a  very  late  yeai'-' 
it  will  not  DO  out  of  place  to  remind  oar  apiarian  readers  oi 
some  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  attended  to.  They 
will  bear  iteration  from  an  English  bee-keeper's  point  of  view. 

1.  Have  everything  ready  for  use  in  good  time — bee  drei8» 
gloves,  hives,  floorboards,  supers,  &c. 

2.  Let  aU  old  hives  which  are  to  be  used  again  be  well  wwhed 
and  sweetened  by  exposure  in  the  open  air. 

3.  Decide  beforehand  which  hives  are  to  be  allowed  to  swnm 
and  which  not,  and  treat  them  accordingly. 

4.  Hives  not  to  be  swarmed  should  have  plenty  of  entrtnee- 
room,  and  good-siised  but  shallow  supers  (say  6  inches  deep)  set 
over  them  at  the  proper  time,  with  a  good-sized  hole  at  top  Qot 
less  than  2  inches  in  diameter.  As  &ese  supers  get  filled,  in- 
troduce ekes  without  top  boards  of  2  or  8  inches  in  depth,  the 
exact  size  of  the  super  in  length  and  breadth.  Secure  these 
ekes  to  the  supers  by  means  of  hooks  and  eyes,  or  by  screwing 
slips  of  wood  on  each  side.  If  the  hive  itself  is  smaU,  add  a 
similar  eke  at  bottom,  so  as  to  increase  the  queen's  breeding 
Bj^ace,  and  so  enlarge  the  honey-gatihering  population  of  the 
hive. 

6.  In  the  oaae  of  stocks  that  are  to  be  permitted  to  bwbuBj 
give  smaller  supers,  also  at  the  proper  time,  to  afford  space  asd 
opportunity  for  the  storing  of  surplus  honey,  and  for  the  offlO- 
fort  of  the  bees  till  they  are  ready  to  swarm.  If  the  stock  hrr» 
is  small  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  nanrow  eke  soon  after  tD0 
bees  have  taken  to  the  super. 

6.  Whether  the  swaim  when  it  issues  be  a  natural  one  or  oda 


M*TS1,1E 


JOOBKAL  OP  HOBTIOULTTIBE  ASD  OOTIIQB  QABDEKEB. 


■rtiflcikUy  tamied,  u  soon  u  hived  pUoe  it  when  the  pftreot 
bive  sloiM,  removing  the  latter  to  *  Dev  ituid.  Thii  praotios 
u  now  auiverMlly  Teoomaended  by  lil  bee-nuuten  of  aote 
both  in  Orekt  Bribaiu  uid  America,  It  hu  had  Che  teat  of 
twenty-five  years'  experience — a  fpreat  satisfsation  to  the  dia- 
ooversr — ynnr  humble  Bervsnt,  an  intelligaiit  reader  I  ItinaorBB 
a  mafni&oant  awarm :  it  oheoka  all  ondue  awarmtngi  it  will 
Begone  to  (he  storeB  of  the 


gensially  add  a 


'  who  adopt*  it. 

7.  The  proper  time  to  add  BapeiH  ii  jnat  when  the  hlveB  are 
full  of  bees  aod  brood,  ani  bef^it  to  gather  outside  at  evening, 
finding  the  Btock  inconveniently  crowded  and  hot,~B.  dt  W. 


HIVES. 

ToDB  Talned  contributor,  Mr.  Beran  Foi,  hu  evidently  mie- 
t«hen  the  purport  of  my  remarks  Bt  paRe  317.  They  were  written 
neither  with  reference  to  t)ie  Btorifying  or  collate  rah  ayitem, 
□oi  to  the  QBB  of  large  hiveB  in  general,  bat  entirel;  and  ei- 
cloBively  with  reference  to  the  employment,  when  iwarmiog  ia 
allowed,  of  Urge  bives  ol  Btmple  conatrnction,  aliat  big  atraw 
skeps,  meaauring  16  or  IB  inchea  in  width  by  12  in  depth,  or 
even  more.  CaoaequenUyiuferenceB  baaed  on  results  obtained 
from  Urge  bar-boxea  and  Bupeia  are  beside  the  mark  and  prove 
nothing. 

The  BTBteni  of  Mr.  Pettigiow,  I  nndBrstand,  ia  that  ol  our 
gnndfaUiera,  and  conHista  simply  in  allowing  the  beea  to  swarm, 
and  then  lodging  the  cast  in  a  atiaw  ikep.  If  there  be  any 
peculiarity  or  apeoial  property  in  the  avBtem  it  ie  the  great  eize 
of  akepuaed.  Now,I  afGrmed,  and  I  atlii  maintain  on  better  than 
mere  theoretical  grouuda,  that  skepa  of  the  dimensions  given 


snitable  lor  all  localitieB.  Ihey  have 
wanting.  Ur.  Ssvau  Foi  miy  think  a  skep  meaanj-ing  121  inches 
bv  lOi  abaardly  email,  bat  it  is  large  enongh  to  allow  of  S5  or 
40  lbs.  of  houey  being  stored,  and  an  ordinary  swarm  can  do 
this  in  the  course  o(  a  moderately  favourable  seaaon.  Large 
akepa  are  proverbiBlly  late  in  casting,  and  if  tbe  swarma  do  not 
come  oS  till  the  aeasuu  ia  advanoed  they  aie  generally  worth 
little.  Some  diatriota,  from  the  method  of  farming  followed,  are 
almoat  destitute  of  white  clover,  and  others  sre  far  from  heaUier. 
In  a  district  six  milea  north-east  of  my  residence  ever^  effort  to 
«ultivBte  bees  has  failed.  If  a  bive  well  found  in  honey  la  planted 
down  in  it  in  aprine,  it  will,  through  the  aeason  be  favoorable, 
be  at  the  verge  of  starvation  before  Chriatmoa.  Again,  in 
another  district  about  the  aame  distance  on  the  opposite  side  ol 
my  residence,  any  novice  with  skeps  chosen  at  random  can 
obtain  good  supplies  of  honey.  But  in  poor  diatricts  the  largest 
Bkepa,  though  popntous,  yield  amall  resnlta,  and  I  think  I  ahoold 
be  put  in  poesesaion  ol  better  evidence  than  a  mere  ipse  dixit  to 
convince  me  of  a  wide-epread  conversion  in  Scotland  in  their 
iavour.— B.  6. 


DRIVING  BEES  FROM  FRAME  HIVES. 

Last  year  I  wrote  to  you  respecting  some  Irame  hives  in 
which  the  combs  had  been  built  crooked.  Yon  were  good  enough 
to  advise  me  to  moke  an  artificial  awarm  in  May  by  driving  oat 
the  bees,  and  then  at  the  end  of  tweutv-ooe  days  to  arrange  the 
comba  properly.  I  endeavonred  to  effect  the  first  part  of  the 
operation  a  few  days  siuce,  but  after  rapping  constantly  and 
vigorouily  for  at  leaat  half  on  hour,  the  heea  gave  no  aign  ol 
commencing  the  aacaut,  and  I  therefore  gave  np  the  attempt. 
I  have  often  driven  bees  Irombox  or  straw  hives,  with  or  without 
brood,  without  difficulty.  Ia  there  any  particular  plan  to  be 
adopted  in  the  caae  of  frame  hives  ?  because  it  seemed  to  me 
that,  owing  to  the  comba  not  being  in  contact  with  the  sides  of 
the  hive,  it  was  imposaible  to  jar  them  auQiciently  to  frighten 
the  bees.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  atapify  them,  notwith- 
■tanding  what  yon  urged  against  it.  The  nivea  were  not  very 
loll,  but  there  were  drones.  Would  it  be  likely  that  there  were 
»ny  young  queena  coming  forwai'd  ? '  If  not,  aa  the  fomigating 
Oocupied  some  lime,  and  I  waa  obliged  to  take  aS  the  crown- 
board,  I  am  fearful  leat  the  eggs  may  have  become  chilled.  Ia 
it  common  for  the  beea  not  to  build  the  combs  atraight  in  the 
frames  ?— L.  C. 

[We  have  seldom  bad  to  perform  this  openCion  of  driving  with 
frame  hives,  as  vro  always  secure  straight  combs ;  bnt  in  box 
hives,  when  we  have  experienced  any  difSoully  in  induoiug  the 
bees  to  ascend,  we  have  placed  a  roll  ol  smoking  rag  in  a  boi  or 
bucket  underneath  the  inverted  stock,  leaving  open  tbt 
own-board.  The  smoke  gradually  per 
9  soon  cansea  the  bees  to  be  on  the  mo  . 
ji  ordinary  straw  bntt,  rarely  taking  the  trouble 


tbeM  would  be  any  yonng  queens  ooming  forward.    Unless  very 


JUghtOL  __   , 

imagine  the  eggs  or  brood  could  have  been  chilled.  Unleni 
some  tronble  ia  taken  in  attaching  guide-combs  or  Bppl}ring  a 
narrow  rim  of  melted  wax  along  the  centre  of  the  bars,  there  il 
no  dependance  to  be  placed  an  the  bees  constracting  their  comb* 
Btraiglit ;  and,  after  taking  every  precaution,  it  is  advisable  lor 
the  bee-master  to  inspect  nis  hivea  a  few  days  alter  their  being 
peopled,  taking  out  each  comb  and  rectifying  any  irregularity  at 
once-  It  ia  a  very  good  plan  to  alter  the  ord"~  "'  """  — '' — 
replaced,     Bhould  any  by  thia  means  coi 


I  the  combs 


1  the  n 


where  they  may  have  been  united  V  - ■   ,. 

the  poaition  and  order  of  tbe  combs.     By  following  this  plan 
yon  may  inanre  having  perfectly  straight-oombed  framea-] 


BEE  TRAP. 

How  shall  I  get  the  beea  out  of  my  super  ?  This  is  a  question 
that  croaaea  (he  mind  of  moat  bee-keepen  when  their  supers  are 
ready  to  be  taken  off.    There  are  several  pUns  recc  "   ' 

and  tried,  but  each  ia  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  tri 
loss  of  time  and  honey,  lie.     Tbere  ima  always  been 
something  to  lessen  this  difficulty,  and  that  something  Lsanpplied 
in  the  form  of  a  bee.trap,  which  has  been  invented  and  made  b~ 

a  man  named  Aston,  whose* i----t-?-  _ 

to  allow  the  beea  to  pass  ai 


L  and  made  by 
rbeyaiema^e 


bility  of  retaming 
to  robit.  The  follow- 
ing ie  an  illustratioB 
of  the  bee-trap. 
It  has  six  open- 
:  ings  to  let  the  beei 
oat  J  each  openins 
has  a  trap  or  faU 
eloaing  after  the  bee 
has  pasaed,  and  that 
prevents  returning. 
The  trap  is  secured 
to  the  front  edge  ctf 
a  board  that  has  a 
groove  cnp  to  coTr6- 
epond  with  the  open- 
ing in  back  cf  trap. 
Bod  continued  part 
of  the  WBvacroaa  the 
board.  When,  early 
in  tbe  day,  the  gUat 

the  hice,  placed  on 
tbe  board  over  tbe  groove,  oarrying  it  a  little  diatanoe  and 
making  it  quite  dark,  admitting  no  light  but  at  the  entrance; 
then,  without  any  more  trouble  or  watching,  the  beea  will  paM 
oat  and  By  back  to  their  hive,  leaving  their  super  in  a  abort  tinM 
quite  free  ol  bees. 

be  an  admirable  contrivance,  and  well 
have  every  facility  for  departure,  bat  c£ 
on  the  principle  of  those  eimpli 


atrial.     The  bees 


Itia 


inch 


Lch  Pigeona 

loEla  after  a  period  cf  liberty,  but  are  unable  to 

fly  out  again.    We  shall  certainly  make  use  of  i^  ourselves  this 
auDimer,  and  report  onr  succees  in  due  time, 
Ifr.  B.  AatoD,  Upper  Bar,  Newport,  Salop.] 


FKINa  COMBS-WINTER  VENTILATION. 
Place  the  frame  on  a  board,  fit  the  oombl  (right  way  up 
wacda),  into  tbe  frame.    The  combs  touching  each  other  m 
three  or  four  places,  melted  vrai  is  then  dropped  on  to  (he  June- 
tiona  and  at  intervals  round  the  frame.     I  can  by  these  tx 
dispense  with  clips  of  wood  or  sine,  and  the  smallest  piec 


.t  pieces  of 


straw  cap.    Perhaps  (his  ma;  interest "  Liqubian," — C,  A.  3. 
a  HoMBY,— Aeeording  to  Wagner,  Con 


annually.     Since  wax  is  to  honey,  in  quantity,  as  1 
Coraicana  must  have  gathered  each  year  8,0IX),D0a  Iba.  of  honey. 
— (Engtith  Mechanic) 

Dahdcliok  tob  Hops. — Woodiage  (Teacriam),  Bo  abmidant  in 
the  hedges,  ia  more  like  hops.  It  may  be  need  aa  hops  green  or 
dried.    Sugar  added  to  nettUa  or  bops  improves  beer,  or  may  be 
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used  alone  with  woodsag«  to  make  beer  as  good  as^and  cheaper 
than  from  malt.    It  is  liurgely  tused  at  Burton. — Bt,  H.  W. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


LiOHT  Bbahxa's  Plukaox  (J3.  B.).— The  oreamy  tinge  yon  mention  on 
the  plumage  of  a  Light  Brahma  ooek  is  not  fatal  to  Ms  merita,more  enedally 
if,  as  ia  asnally  the  ease,  it  is  oonflned  to  the  saddle.  This  shade  is  the  bane 
of  all  the  white  breeds.  It  is  not  the  inetltable  result  of  age,  nor  is  it  soffl- 
elently  important  to  inlaoe  as  to  disoard  a  bird  If  thorooghly  good  in  other 
respeets. 

Eoo-Pboduckbs  (J.  F,  B.).—We  are  not  fond  of  the  White  Leghorn.  The 
Spanish  and  CreTe-Coaor  lay  the  largest  eggs  of  any  fovls  we  know,  and  they 
l«y  them  at  the  smallest  cost.  If  there  be  a  fowl  espeoiallv  sent  to  lay  in  the 
winter  it  is  the  Greye-CcBor.  When  eggs  are  sold  by  weight,  as  tiuj  wiU  be 
some  day,  GreTe-CoBors  and  Sttanish  will  go  np.  The  differenoe  is  gre«t  where 
in  a  oookexy-book  yon  read  a  certain  dish  reqtdres  fonr  eggs,  whether  they  are 
Spanish  or  Hamburgh  eggs. 

Gooss  SiTTZNO  TwxoB  (A.  IF.).— You  may  let  your  Goose  sit  again  if  she 
desires  to  do  so.  The  period  of  incubation  is  a  period  of  rest,  and  evexy  year 
we  are  supplied  through  the  winter  with  tender  Geese  from  second  dutches. 
It  is  posnhle  the  hen  eats  her  eggs.  If  she  Is  in  the  condition  you  name  she 
must  lay. 

PBOXoTixa  Bucxuxos  FATTxmia  (F.  C.  H.),—U  you  mean  your  Docks 
to  grow  iMt  yon  must  begin  feeding  at  once.  Let  them  haye  plenty  of  good 
oatmeal  in  a  shallow  vessel,  and  some  raw  meat  chopped  yeiy  fine.  We  do 
not  care  to  give  them  much  liberty  dnzing  the  first  fortnight  of  their  lives, 
not  such  liberty  as  consists  in  running  about  fields — ^merely  such  as  they  get 
in  semi'Conflnement,  but  at  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  old  they  may  have  a 
daily  run  for  an  hour  or  two,  not  more.  They  should  then  be  uiut  in  a  small 
piaoo— an  old  pigstye  is  a  very  good  one — and  fed  on  ground  oats  mixed  in 
water  and  raw  flesh,  or  soaked  greaves.  The  run  may  be,  at  this  time  of  year, 
from  seven  till  nine. 

Hens  Latino  Unxatbd  (E.  C.  £.).— All  the  use  of  the  eock  is  to  fertilise 
the  eggs,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  laying  them.  We  take  especial  care  our 
hens  shall  not  get  out,  and  there  is  no  cock  near  the  hens  under  ripe  with 
chickens ;  but  we  fre^ntly  take  eggs  out  of  the  rips,  vad  ihaj  are  laid  as 
regularly  as  possible.  With  every  egg  the  hen  lays  her  affection  for  her  offspring 
diminishes,  until  at  length  she  becomes  a  very  mdrolre,  and  receives  her 
till-then  idolised  chickens  with  more  kicks  than  kisses.  We  transfer  her  then 
to  the  ordinary  run,  which  suits  her  better. 

Ohickbns  Dwindlino  {A.  D.  C), — As  you  reared  eighty-four  chickens  out 
erf  eighty-siz  hatched  you  have  little  to  complain  of,  and  need  hardly  ask  of 
what  Aioonie  the  "  nnhiq^py  two "  died.  One  of  the  best  practical  ornitho- 
logists we  ever  knew  gave  it  at  his  experience,  after  fifty  years'  dose  obser- 
vation, that  one  bird  in  four  of  all  hatched  in  the  world  always  died.  We 
agree  with  hhn.  Children's  complaints,  and  Hob  Junior  evils  the  flesh  is  heir 
to,  cany  them  off,  and  this  in  spite  of  good  food  siid  every  care.  It  is  against 
our  habit  to  hide  behind  generalities,  and  we  therefore  tell  you  that  the 
symptoms  you  descrilM  are  those  of  chickens  suffering  from  parasites.  Their 
are  probably  the  darlings  of  two  broods,  and  "  brandy  would  not  save  them." 
The  disease  is  the  resmt  of  bad  constitution,  and  were  they  as  strong  as  their 
brethren  th^  would  pnU  through  the  attack.  You  are  very  little  over  the 
most  favoured  town  in  England  according  to  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  you 
must  '*  rest  and  be  thankful."    Nothing  can  be  better  than  your  feeding. 

HxNS  NOT  SiTTiNO  {El$tree).—W0  cannot  understand  wb^  your  hens  do 
not  sit,  unless  it  is  that  the  weather  is  unfavouraUe  to  matornity  in  any 
respect.  Do  not  be  impatient ;  they  will  soon  ask  you  for  eggs.  When  we 
went  into  our  house  tms  morning  and  saw  the  ruffled  Frlesland  hens,  and 
heard  the  **  cursing  and  swearing "  there  was  when  we  disturbed  and  turned 
them  out,  we  wished  thoy  were  like  yours. 

"  Tout  vient,  a  qui  salt  aitandre." 

Railway  Errors  (T.  S.).— The  death  of  your  bird  owing  to  the  railway 
ofttdals'  mtstake  is  veiy  anxioying,  and  if  you  could  prove  who  was  in  error 
you  might  recover  the  value  of  the  bird  from  the  compeuoy  who  employed  him. 

Epworth  Show.— -Mr.  B.  Ball  informs  us  that  he  won  the  first  prize  for 
Himalayan  Babbits. 

Markino  Youno  Piobonb  (£r.  J*.).— We  have  often  found  great  difficulty 
in  marking  Pigeons.  Fearing  to  injure  their  legs,  we  have  tied  round  them 
wools  of  different  colours,  making  a  note  as  to  what  each  colour  meant,  but 
the  wool  in  time  came  off  when  the  birds  bathed.  Then  we  cut  the  tips  off 
from  one  of  the  feathers  (first,  second,  third,  Ao.)  of  the  wings,  maldng  a 
note  also  of  the  why;  but  the  feathers  were  lost  in  moulting,  ndther  could 
the  birds  so  marked  be  exblbited.  Our  trouble  was  at  one  time  very  great,  as 
we  kept  a  laige  number  of  FantaUs  of  the  same  colour.  Your  idea  of  some- 
thing to  snM  on  the  legs  made  of  sted,  each  one  bearing  a  number,  is  an 
excellent  notion,  but  we  know  of  none  as  yet  in  the  market.  We  suggest  this 
plan  to  Mr.  Orook. 

Valus  or  Old  PiacoN  Books  {Top  Sawyer).— Girton's  was  published 
after  the  Treatise,  the  authorities  at  the  British  Museum  think  as  late  as 
1800.  We  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  was  somewhat  earlier.  It  is  much 
more  common  than  the  Treatise.  We  have  bought  three  copies  at  differMit 
times  at  one  shilling  each,  and  ingood  preservation.  Eadi  copy  was  picked 
out  by  us  at  old  bookstalls.  The  Treatise  is  much  rarer,  and  we  have  never 
been  aUa  to  get  a  copy.  Still  it  may  be  bought,  as  friends  of  ours  have  done 
so.  There  is  one  edition  on  large  paper,  which  is  mudi  more  valuable  and  much 
better  goi-up;  yet  this  we  have  known  bought  for  a  mere  trifle.  The  most 
rare  is  Moore's  "Gdumbarium,**  which  few  indeed  possess.  It  is  not  the 
most  useful,  as  it  has  no  pictures  and  the  letter-press  is  brief,  but  it  was  the 
first  of  the  series.  They  rank  thus— Moore,  a  first  edition ;  Treatise,  second 
edition  of  Moore  with  improvements ;  Girton,  third  edition  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. All  theee  old  books  are  more  valuable  now  that  Pigeons  are  more 
highly  thought  of.  If  you  want  to  seU  your  books,  offer  them  in  our  columns 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

**  For  the  value  of  a  thing 

Is  just  exactly  what  'twiU  bring."* 

Babbit's  Fttr  CoxxNa  off  (A  Young  Reader).— Your  Rabbit  seems  to  be 
troubled  with  the  mange  or  scurf.  Sprfatkle  the  parts  affected  with  fioxur  of 
sulphur;  and  if  not  removed  by  this  application,  Boak  for  two  or  three  hours 
half  an  ounce  of  Limerick  roll  tobacco  m  hdf  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and  when 
cool  apply  to  all  parts  affected  eveiy  day  for  three  dftys— the  ^elids,  nose,  and 
roots  of  ears  if  troubled,  whidi  is  frequently  the  case.  When  a  Babbit  is 
suffering  from  this  rather  tedious  complaint  except  taken  in  time — and  all 
Babbits  kept  in  dose  ill-ventUated  hutches  are  liable  to  it— remove  all 
others  from  it,  and  wash  all  feeding  dishes  and  whitewash  the  hutch  to  avoid 
contagion. 


Prkdinq  Parrot  (C.  D.).— We  diould  advise  you  to  give  the  grey  Pmot 
the  cold  sopped  bread  and  milk  two  days  runnhig,  on  the  next  the  riee  boiled 
m  milk,  and  on  the  fourth  day  the  soaked  Indian  com.  In  addition  to  this  s 
nnall  quantity  of  hemp  and  Oanaxy  seed  mixed  should  be  put  in  a  aeuatt 
tin  eveiy  day,  and  a  little  fresh  water  in  another  tin  in  its  osge.  WeahoaU 
also  oooasionally  give  it  some  wateroress,  a  radish,  or  a  piece  of  raw  pouto, 
and  sometimes  a  nut  or  some  orange ;  but  it  should  never  taste  pastiv,  siml 
nor,  in  fact,  anything  that  has  fatm  it. 

BxBs  n  Tatlor's  Bar  Hitr  {Miea  B.,  a  5«b««ri6er).— Hive  your  swim 
mto  the  lower  of  Taylor's  bar-hive  boxes,  and  put  on  a  super  as  loan  ss  (ha 
bees  have  pretty  well  filled  the  hive.  If  you  put  the  swarm  in  place  of  jou 
actual  stock,  removing  the  latter  to  some  other  stance,  you  wiU  have  s  Tvy 
large  swarm,  on  which  you  may  pot  a  super  in  three  weeks' time,  and  g«(  t 
good  deal  of  honey.    The  old  stock  will  probably  not  swarm  again. 

MBTEOBOLOGIOAL  OBSEBVATIONS, 
Oamdxn  Squarr,  London. 
Lat.  Sr  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Datx. 

9  A.K. 

1 

Ix  Tax  DAT. 

18TS. 

Barome- 
ter at  n* 
and   Bea 
level. 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

Temp,  of 
Sollat 
1ft. 

Shade  Temp 
peratore. 

Temperature. 

1 

May. 

Dry. 

Wet 

Max. 

deg. 
65.1 
62.0 
67.8 
eLO 
62  8 
66.1 
62.2 

68.1 

Mln. 

In 
son. 

Ob 
grass 

We.  14 
Th.  16 
Fri.  16 
Bat.  17 
Hun.lB 
Mo.  19 
Tu.  ao 

Inches 
80.226 
20.086 
29.99J 
29.675 
29604 
29.9'^8 
80.8S6 

deg. 
46.2 

47.8 
49.9 
68J 

4as 

46.4 
60.0 

48U> 
45.6 
47.1 
47.2 
42.2 
44.0 

N. 

N.W. 

S. 
N.E. 

N. 

M. 

N. 

US- 

62.6 
62.4 
62.8 
62.2 
60.9 
49.8 

41.8 
88.1 
42.0 
46.6 
41.8 
82.9 

89.7 

768 
110.8 
105.6 
110.4 

68.8 
101.5 
108.2 

deg. 
81.6 
86.6 
84.8 
89.0 
46.1 
4L8 
89.6 

86J 

OM 

Means 

29.976 

48.8 

44.5 

62.0 

97.4 

9M 

REMARKS. 

14th.— Fair  all  day,  very  bright  at  times,  but  veiy  cold  compared  with  lioodajr 

the  18th. 
16th. — ^Fair,  but  dull  morning;  fine  afternoon  and  evening. 
16th. — Bather  dull  mna-ntng ;  yeiy  fine,  though  cold  the  ^ter  part  of  the  dli^ 
17th.— Very  fine  till  noon,  then  doudy ;  rain  at  8  p.x.,  but  not  hssvy  tUl 

between  6  and  6  p.x.  ;  rainy  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
18th. — ^Dark  and  duU  in  morning,  a  few  gleams  of  sun  between  11  A.X.  lad 

noon,  but  a  dull  day ;  sprinkles  of  rain  during  the  after  part. 
19th.— Dull  and  cold  aU  ds^,  a  little  sunshine  between  5  and  6  pjl;  nij 

bright  starlit  night. 
90th. — ^A  very  beautiful  day,  much  sun,  and  the  air  much  warmer  than  it  hii 

been  latdy,  though  still  cold  for  the  time  of  the  year. 
A  cold  duU  week,  except  the  last  day,  which  was  very  fine ;  tempentm 
about  6"  below  the  previous  week,  and  mudi  bdow  the  aversge.— a.  J.  bvxou 


OOYENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Mat  21. 

MoDERATK  business  transactions  are  current,  with  a  tendency  to  kmi 
prices,  as  the  supply  is  well  kept  up.  Importations  continue  l***^^7i*°^ 
further  advices  mention  a  luge  addition  being  mode  to  them  in  the sveotol 
a  few  days  of  fine  weather  setting  in. 


FBurr. 


Apples #  sieve 

Apricots dos. 

Ooerries ^bojc 

Obestnuts bushel 

CurrantSN. i  sieve 

Black.... do. 

Figs dos. 

Filberts lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Oooseberrios quart 

Grapes,  hothouse lb. 

Lemons ^100 

Mdons each 


Artichokes doi. 

Asparagus ^100 

French  

Beans.  Kidney ^100 

Beet,  Red dos. 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage   dos. 

Capdcoms ^100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Ooleworts..  dos.  bunches 
Oueombers each 

pickling dos. 

■niuve dos. 

Fennel baneh 

GarUc lb. 

Merbs baneh 

Horseradish bundle 

Leeks baneh 

Lettaee dos. 


s.  d.   s.  d. 


8 

2 
8 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
2 
1 
6 
6 
6 


0to6 
0     8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

2 

12 

10 

12 


Mulberries ^Ib.  0 

Nectarinea dos.  0 

Oranges ^  lOH  4 

Peaches  dos.  16 

Pears,  kitchen cos.  1 

dessert dos.  6 

Pine  Apples lb.  8 

Plums i  sieve  0 

Quinces dos.  0 

Raspberries lb.  0 

Strawberries V  os.   0 

Walnnta bushel  16 

ditto V-100  2 


d.  I.& 

OtoO  0 
0  0  « 
0  U  0 
0  10  • 


8  • 

»  ft 

IS  • 

a  • 

0  • 

0  I 

1  f 

80  9 


0    I  ft 


TBOBTABLX8. 

S.  d.     S.  d. 
8    0to6    0 


8 
6 

1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
8 
1 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 

1 


0 
0 

• 

0 

t 

0 
0 
6 

0 

• 
• 

0 
0 
8 
• 
8 
0 
2 
0 


6 
12 

2 
8 

1 
1 

0 
0 
6 
2 
4 
.  1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
2 


Mushrooms pottle  0 

Mustard  ft  Cress. .punnet  0 

Onions ^bushel  4 

pickling quart  0 

Parsley  per  dos.  bunches  0 

Parsnips dos.  0 

Peas quart  2 

Potatoes bnshd  I 

Kidnej do.  0 

Round do.  0 

Radishes.,   dos. bunches  1 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

Salsafy ^bnxdle  1 

Savoys dos.  2 

Scorsonera....  ^^ bundle  I 

Sea-kale basket  0 

Shallots lb.  0 

Spinach bushel  9 

Tomatoes dos.  2 

Turnips bunch   J 

Yeg etable  Marrows ft 


■.<•    %^ 


to 


POULTRT  MARKET.— Mat  21. 
TxRRiBLX  weather!  nothing  grows,  and  chickens  are  dying.   This  ii  off 
cuckoo  note  from  all  breeders. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

LargeFowls 6  0  to  6  6 

Smallerdltto 5  0  6  6 

Chickens 4  0  4  6 

Goslings 7  0  8  0 

Guinea  Fowls  8  6  4  C 

Ducklings   4  0  4  6 


B.  a.  I.A 

Pheasants  2  2**  J  J 

Partridges  o  fl     0  • 

Hares     - 

Rabbits    I  { 

Wild  ditto   ft  J 

Pigeons «  • 


on 
ftlf 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Moath 

Week. 

Ayeraca  Temoera- 
HAT  i9-JnKE.  4, 1878.                     tore  near  LonW. 

I 

48  years. 

Bob 
Bises. 

Sua 
Sets. 

Moon 
Bises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Oloek 
after 
Sua. 

Teac. 

S» 
80 
81 

1 
2 
8 

4 

Th 

F 

8 

Bttk 

H 

Tu 

W 

Meeting  of  Boyal  Sodety,  8.80  p.ic 
No  real  night. 
Oxford  Trinity  Tenn  ends. 
Whit-Sundat.                 [  Qeneral  Holiday. 
Meeting  oi  Kniomoloffiaal  Soeiety,  7  P.x. 
Meeting  of  Zootogioal  Sooiety,  8.80  p.x. 
Boyal  Hortiealtoral  Society's  Great  Show 

[opens. 

Day. 

67.5 

68.4 

60.4 

68.4 

68.9 

69.4 

69.8 

44.7 
44.8 
45.9 
45.1 
44.2 
44.4 

Mean. 

56.8 
66.6 
67.1 
67.2 
67.0 
56.8 
56.9 

17 
16 
15 

19 
21 
15 

m.     h. 
63al8 
62     8 
61      8 
60      8 
49      8 
49      8 
48      8 

IB.     h. 
lafS 
8     8 
4     8 
6     8 

6  8 

7  8 

8  8 

n.     h. 

58     6 

66      6 

4      8 

15      9 

26    10 

85    11 

after. 

m.     h. 
88    11 

mom. 
9      0 
86     0 
55      0 
10      1 
24      1 

Days. 

4 
6 
6 
7 

\ 

m.  s. 
8  58 
2  45 
2  86 
2  27 
8  18 
2  8 
1    68 

140 
160 
161 
158 
168 
164 
156 

From  obiervationfl  takm  smt  Londoii  during  forty-thzM  jMn,  the  aTerage  day  temperatttre  of  the  veek  is  68.7° ;  and  its  night  temperatnre 
41,1°.    The  greatart  heat  was  8G«,aa  the  2Dd,  1884;  and  the  lowertooldSSS  on  the  29th,  1866.    The  greatest  faU  of  ndn  was  1.02  inch. 

WHAT  IS  THE  CAUSE  OF  CANKER?— HOW  TO 
SUCCEED  WITH  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

SHOULD  be  glad  to  be  the  means  of  pro- 
moting a  little  discussion  on  the  cause  and 
cure  of  canker,  also  to  learn  if  it  is  the 
experience  of  your  readers  that  the  past 
year  has  been  the  most  remarkable  within 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  disease.  Such  is  my  ex- 
perience ;  is  it  general  ?  We  have  a  lot  of 
young  trees  that  I  planted  about  five  years 
ago ;  some  of  them,  although  planted  shal- 
low in  the  best  soil  that  could  be  procured,  the  roots  kept 
close  to  the  surface,  and  prevented  from  going  deeper  than 
18  inches  or  2  feet,  have  yet  been  more  or  less  affected 
from  the  second  or  third  year  after  planting.  Notably 
diseased  are  Margil,  Kerry  Pippin,  Sykehouse  Russet, 
Gooseberry  Pippin,  Rymer,  Aifriston,  Golden  Pippin, 
Court  of  Wick,  Court-Pendu-Plat,  Irish  Peach,  Ashmead's 
Kernel,  &c.  Now,  all  these  made  satisfactory  growth 
from  the  first,  and  having  had  unusually  dry  sunomers,  or 
at  least  for  two  years,  I  have  good  reason  to  beheve  the 
wood  was  well  ripened.  They  began,  however,  to  show 
signs  of  canker,  and  grew  worse  year  after  year,  despite 
all  precautions,  until  last  autumn,  or  rather  this  spring, 
when  they  were  much  disfigured — ^indeed,  some  were 
completely  killed.  The  best  of  them,  and  they  are 
few,  I  have  regrafted  with  the  sorts  that  seem  to  be  the 
least  subject  to  disease.  They  are  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
which  stands  deservedly  high,  and  bears  when  quite 
young;  Golden  Harvey;  Stunner  Pippin,  fimit  not  per- 
fection; London  Pippin,  shy  bearer;  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling; Codlins  in  variety;  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling; 
Tower  of  Glamis;  Barcelona  Pearmain,  old  trees; 
Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Early  Harvest,  and  Flower  of 
Kent.  Strange  to  say,  Lord  Suffield  is  but  little  affected. 
These,  with  others  here,  stand  so  far  pretty  well.  There 
is 'an  Apple  called  the  Red  Wine,  of  very  dwarf  growth, 
and  a  sure  bearer  every  year,  of  which  I  have  old  trees, 
and  very  free  from  canker ;  this  sort  is  to  be  recommended 
for  unfavourable  situations. 

What  to  me  appears  extraordinary  is  that  of  trees  of 
the  same  variety  growing  side  by  side,  and  for  aught  I 
know  worked  on  the  same  kind  of  stock,  one  is  entirely 
free,  the  other  completely  destroyed.  Can  anyone  ac- 
oount  for  this  ?  It  is  generally  said  that  the  great  causes 
of  canker  are  the  roots  growing  in  uncongenial  soils,  going 
down  too  deeply,  &c.  No  doubt  these  are  causes;  but 
bow  comes  it  that  trees  are  affected  whose  roots  cannot 
go  more  than  18  inches  deep — nay,  less  than  that,  and 
which  have  a  mass  of  healthy  fibrous  roots  ? 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  last  season  was  exception- 
ably  favourable  to  the  production  of  canker.  Here  fine 
liealthy  trees  5  feet  and  upwards  high  are  destroyed.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  I  say  the  last  "  season," 
I  speak  up  to  the  time  of  the  trees  breaking  into  growth, 
as  I  find  some  of  them  that  when  pruned  showed  little 
or  no  signs  of  disease  are  now  wrecks.    I  have  no  doubt 
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so  much  wet  and  sunless  weather  as  we  had  last  year 
caused  the  wood  to  be  sofi;  and  unripened,  and  that  in 
consequence  the  trees  feU  an  easy  prey  to  any  disease. 
What  can  be  done*?  is  the  question.  My  idea  is  to  pro- 
tect them;  for  I  beheve  the  evil  is  caused  at  least  as 
much  by  atmospheric  changes  as  by  the  soil. 

I  have  here  taken  up  trees  with  perfectly  healthy  roots, 
but  the  heads  were  positive  wrecks.  The  soil  is  undoubt- 
edly unsuitable  to  fruit  trees  as  a  rule,  as  evidenced  by 
the  few  stunted  naiserable  objects  which  the  people  caU 
their  Apple  trees.  I  am  constantly  being  asked  the  reason, 
and  I  can  only  recommend  planting  varieties  which  are 
found  to  grow  freely.  Such  are  few,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  many;  but  if  a  Httle  interest  were  taken  by  a 
gentleman  or  his  gardener,  with  perseverance,  I  am  con- 
vinced, fruit  in  plenty  can  be  grown  even  in  unfavourable 
districts.  Do  not  be  guided  by  lists  of  supposed  good 
sorts,  for  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whicn  to  grow, 
except  by  proof  on  the  spot.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
plant ;  look  round  you,  see  what  sorts  are  thriving  close 
at  hand,  and  if  they  are  not  very  choice,  never  mind, 
"  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread."  Plant  some  of  the 
most  approved  sorts  with  them ;  buy  cheap  but  healthy 
young  maiden  trees,  any  loss  will  be  less  felt ;  plant  them 
rather  thickly,  so  that  if  one-half  or  three-foturths  of  them 
should  fail  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  time  to  replace 
them  with  other  sorts  for  trial,  or  you  may  fill  up  with 
varieties  which  stand  well.  Do  not  be  disappointed  if 
some  of  them  prove  good  trees  for  a  few  years,  and  in  a 
year  like  the  last  you  find  it  necessary  to  head  them 
down  and  graft  with  others  which  stand  the  test  of  time. 
In  the  end  you  will  get  your  place  stocked  with  trees  that 
will  repay  you  for  your  labour  and  perseverance. 

With  regard  to  soil,  it  is  of  no  use  to  enter  into  that 
subject,  for  it  is  just  possible  that  the  soil  which  best  suits 
the  trees  is  not  to  be  had.  I  find  great  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  employers  to  allow  that  which  is  best.  "  Spoil 
my  field  for  the  sake  of  the  garden !  oh  dear  no.  How 
absurd  I "  However,  there  is  yet  a  sort  of  gardener's  free- 
hold ;  it  is  the  sides  of  the  highways.  The  fatter  this 
soil  is  the  better,  and  it  is  well  if  the  scrapings  have 
accumulated  there  for  years.  Trees  here  are  less  affected 
growing  in  such  soil  than  when  their  roots  are  in  the  top 
spit  of  a  pasture. 

I  repeat,  study  the  varieties  in  the  neighbourhood* 
and,  remember,  there  may  be  a  favoured  spot.  The 
question  is,  Is  yours  the  same  9  if  not,  do  not  take  it 
as  a  guide,  but  go  to  that  which  is  most  like  your  own. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  me  I  can  see  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds,  and  canker  unknown.  Roses,  too,  thrive  well; 
and  this  reminds  me  that  I  have  noted  that  where  Roses, 
especially  on  the  Briar,  thrive,  there  one  can  depend  on 
fruit  trees  succeeding  well  likewise.  They  both  like  a 
red  soil,  be  it  a  heavy  clay,  sandy  loam,  or  marly  loam ; 
anything  approaching  peat  or  heavy  black  ferruginous 
clay,  is  detestable  to  them  ;  in  soils  of  these  descriptions 
they  are  shorter-lived  and  fur  more  subject  to  disease. 

I  find  Roses  here  grow  very  indifferently.  Although  a 
digression  I  will  note  a  case  of  surmounting  the  difficulty 
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of  growing  Boses  in  sach  a  sitnation,  and  I  do  so  because  the 
same  treatment  applies  to  fruit  trees.  When  I  came  here  I 
saw  what  had  been  a  large  bed  of  dwarf  Boses,  in  which  I 
think  six  dozen  had  been  originally  planted,  but  I  found  only 
six  plants  with  about  two  dozen  fine  Manetti  Boses  standing 
from  4  to  5  feet  high.  I  was  asked  why  those  that  were 
growing  strongly  (the  Manetti)  did  not  bloom.  I  could  not 
help  laughing,  for  the  Boses  had  died  while  the  stocks  had 
thriven.  (Atmospheric  cause  again,  I  doubt.)  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  for  them  to  be  grubbed-up  and  cast  on  the 
xubbish  he^p ;  but,  thought  I,  this  is  a  chance  not  to  be  thrown 
away.  I  therefore  made  some  dozens  of  cuttings  out  of  those 
fine  heads,  and  within  twelve  months  of  that  date  the  bed 
was  fiUed  with  a  fine  lot  of  young  plants.  *'  Bought-in  from 
the  nursery,  I  suppose."  **  No,  better  than  them,  for  they 
may  go  in  the  same  way  as  their  predecessors  ;  they  are  from 
the  cuttings  struck  in  the  spring  in  rich  soU  and  a  sheltered 
situation,  and  budded  in  the  summer  with  the  few  varieties 
that  were  found  growing  in  the  bed  and  a  few  others  about 
the  place."  These  now  present  a  very  fair  bed.  This  seems 
to  me  the  way  to  manage  fruit  trees,  though  a  great  vaziety  of 
kinds,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  very  choice,  may  be  want- 
ing. Bose  trees  are  far  less  attacked  by  canker  when  pro- 
tected by  walls  than  when  grown  as  bushes  or  otherwise. 

I  have  a  Bibston  Pippin  sixty  years  old  trained  against  a 
wall ;  it  had  been  badly  managed,  and  when  I  came  here  it 
had  formed  a  hedge  from  3  to  4  feet  high  on  the  top  of  a  12-feet 
wall ;  this,  of  course,  was  soon  displaced,  and  young  wood  en- 
couraged to  fill  up  the  lower  parts.  The  roots  were  not  dis- 
turbed, and  have  an  unlimited  range;  big  bulky  roots  they 
are,^and  I  know  not  how  deep  they  are.  I  can  answer  for 
4  feet,  and  that,  too,  in  as  unfavourable  a  soil  as  can  be  found 
— ^they  call  it  poison  here.  Yet  this  old  tree  is  almost  free 
from  canker,  very  vigorous,  and  produces  a  good  crop  yearly. 
Five  years  ago  I  planted,  with  several  dozen  other  trees,  a 
healthy  young  espalier  of  the  some  sort.  Everything  was  done 
to  prevent  its  roots  going  deeper  than  18  inches ;  it  was  pro- 
vided with  fresh  soil  and  properly  taken  care  of ;  yet  this  tree, 
though  it  grew  well  for  three  years,  is  eaten  almost  to  death 
with  canker :  still,  the  roots  are  perfect. 

I  will  give  another  instance — that  of  an  old  Hawthomden. 
Everyone  knows  the  liability  of  this  sort  to  become  badly  af- 
fected with  canker.  Singularly  enough,  it  is  almost  free  from 
it :  its  roots  are  restrained  within  no  bounds,  it  has  not  the 
protection  of  a  wall,  and  it  bears  profusely  every  year.  The 
roots  are  extremely  deep,  in  soil  of  the  vilest  character.  How 
can  one  account  for  the  tree's  success  ?  Is  it  because  it  requires 
little  or  no  pruning  ?  for  even  pruning  causes  canker  both  of 
the  roots  and  shoots.  Trees  in  well-prepared  borders  are  cer- 
tainly so  badly  affected  this  year  as  to  be  quite  worthless.  I 
enclose  a  branch  for  inspection,  also  roots,  to  show  that  these 
are  quite  healthy.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  specimens  that  they 
are  affected  with  a  modification  of  the  disease  genertdly  called 
oanker.  There  is  no  enlargement  previous  to  its  appearance, 
as  a  rule.  The  first  symptom  is  a  small  reddish-brown  spot 
generally  at  the  base  of  a  bud ;  often,  too,  at  the  end  where 
the  shoot  was  cut,  &c.  Old  wood  does  not  appear  to  be  at- 
tacked in  this  way,  but  where  the  disease  does  appear  on  it 
it  is  of  the  usual  character.  I  wish  particularly  to  note  the 
peculiarity  of  its  only  appearing  in  the  last  two  years'  growths, 
leaving  the  older  and  better-ripened  wood  of  the  previous  dry 
season's  growth  quite  free.  Can  there  be  a  better  proof  that 
the  atmosphere  plays  a  great  part  in  inducing  the  disease  ? 

The  Apple  is  not  the  only  tree  so  attacked,  all  others  suffer 
more  or  less.  Let  me  cite  a  case  that  puzzles  me,  and  respect- 
ing which  I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  some  of  your 
readers.  It  is  that  of  some  Peach  trees  on  a  south  wall.  They 
were  replanted  in  a  new  border  March  twelvemonth,  %nd  they 
have  thriven  remarkably  well  since,  but  the  shoots  have  all, 
or  nearly  all,  died  back  to  the  previous  year's  wood  at  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet  from  the  ground ;  from  there  upwards  the 
trees  are  as  perfect  as  can  be.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
evil  was  a  small  brown  spot  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head 
throughout  the  last  summer's  growth ;  it  spreads  with  great 
rapidity,  and  within  a  few  days  it  surrounds  the  otherwise 
vigorous  shoots  with  a  black  band,  and  of  course  causes  death. 
One  is  led  to  think  that  in  this  case  we  may  look  for  the  cause 
in  obnoxious  gases  emanating  from  the  soil ;  at  least  I  am  led 
to  believe  so.  or  why  should  not  the  disease  appear  through- 
out the  tree  ?  The  roots  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  nor 
is  the^  growth  less  vigorous  at  the  bottom. 
I  will  now  make  a  few  more  remarks  about  canker  to  prove 


that  the  roots  alone  cannot  produce  it.  I  headed-do^m  &  few 
rather  large  trees,  on  account  qf  their  not  being  prolific,  or  o! 
the  fruit  being  worthless;  nevertheless,  they  were  perfecUy 
healthy  and  free  from  canker.  One  of  them  was  grafted  mih. 
several  varieties  three  years  ago,  and  now  there  is  not  a  Bound 
graft  on  it ;  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  them  died  back  last 
autumn  and  winter  to  the  union  with  the  stock.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  so  sudden  and  complete  an  attack.  Oocasion- 
ally  a  tree  or  one  of  its  branches  affected  with  ordinary  cankar 
will  live  for  years  if  well  attended  to ;  but  the  form  of  the 
disease  which  proved  so  destructive  here  last  year  is  lapid 
in  its  action.  That  sudden  atmospheric  changes  are  one 
great  cause  I  have  no  doubt.  I  have  found  that  trees  which 
showed  no  signs  of  disease  before,  have,  when  replanted  or  root- 
pruned,  been  attacked  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Pruning  seems 
to  produce  it,  particularly  this  season,  the  cut  end  b^g  the 
only  part  affected.  Again,  if  the  soil  is  the  cause,  why  is  the 
disease  developed  in  winter  when  the  tree's  vegetation  is  in- 
active ?  Why  is  it  not  carried  all  over  the  tree  as  the  sap 
flows  ?  Whether  the  bec^nnings  of  the  disease  are  made  in 
summer  or  winter  I  do  not  kz^ow,  but  most  probably  at  the  fall 
of  the  leaf.  Certainly  the  most  favourable  time  for  its  spread 
is  a  mild  wet  winter.  When  sharp  dry  winds  and  frost  prevail 
it  does  not  appear — at  least,  such  is  my  experience. 

Notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  however,  I  have  trees,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  too,  that  are  perfect,  and  which  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  person  who  had  charge  of  them  in  far  more 
favourable  situations.  I  am  proud  to  look  at  them.  I  say  to 
all  who  are  similarly  placed,  that  with  due  knowledge  and 
perseverance  fruit  can  be  grown  in  situations  where  suoceas  is 
thought  almost  impossible.  Make  a  good  beginning,  and  con- 
tinue improving  until  you  attain  your  end.  To  give  np  after 
one  or  two  failures  will  not  do ;  to  fight  with  difficulties  and 
overcome  them,  should  be  the  gardener's  ambition.  To  have 
a  lot  of  young  healthy  trees  and  plant  them  in  unprepued 
soil,  cannot  but  disappoint ;  indeed,  it  is  money  and  time 
thrown  away.  Employers,  too,  must  give  the  gardener  more 
scope,  and  let  him  have  what  is  necessary.  Where  the  sitna- 
tion  is  unfavourable,  after  one  lot  of  trees  has  been  bought  it 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  ever  afterwards  there  will  be  an 
abundance  of  fruit,  and  that  no  more  trees  will  be  needed;  for 
it  is  possible  that  in  a  year  or  two  half  of  them  should  be 
replaced  with  other  sorts,  or  more  of  those  which  are  doing 
well  will  have  to  be  planted.  I  was  told,  when  engaged  for  this 
place,  no  fruit  tree  could  be  grown.  Here  are  the  measure- 
ments of  a  few  ordinary  nursery  four  or  five-branched  trees, 
planted  four  years  last  March — 


Width. 

Plains 14  f eet  6  inehes 

Peaches ....  12  feet  6  inches 
Cherries ....  18  feet  8  inches 

Peers 8  feet  9  inches 

Nectarines..  17  feet 


Height. 
9  feet  8  inohes 
7  feet  6  inches 
9  feet  6  inohes 
9  feet 
9  f eet  6  ixiohos 


Good  crop. 
Good  crop. 
Good  pxoifpeet 
lOOfniitoaiL 
Few  fruit. 


Pyramid  Trees.— Pears,  8  feet  high ;  Apples,  7  feet  high. 

The  above  are  a  fair  sample,  and  all  of  them  are  well  for- 
nished  and  pictures  of  health.  They  have  be^i  replanted  or 
root-pruned  once  during  the  four  years.  All,  except  the  pyra- 
mids of  course,  are  on  walls.  What,  not  able  to  grow  froit 
trees  I  Try,  good  readers,  try.  —  J.  Taipm)B,  Maesgvym^^t 
South  Wales.  

PELARGONIUMS  AS   EXHIBITION   AND 
DECORATIVE  PLANTS. 

••  Evert  dog  has  its  day,"  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
every  flower.  At  one  time  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are  the  rage, 
and  a  single  bulb  brings  a  fabulous  price.  At  another  timfi 
Orchids  are  the  fashion,  and  fifty  or  a  hundred  guineas  tf^ 
readily  obtained  for  a  small  specimen  of  a  rare  spedee.  Nov 
we  wonder  that  our  ancestors  could  be  so  foolish  as  to  bazta 
away  fields  and  horses  for  their  favourites ;  thirty  years  heoed, 
in  all  probability,  our  successors  will  have  a  similar  opinion  of 
us  in  respect  to  the  Orchid  mania.  Then  our  plant  stoves  aie 
overdone  with  **  foliage ;"  the  old-fashioned  flowering  plants  tfo 
dethroned  for  plants  with  immense  cabbaging  leaves— Antha* 
riums,  Alocasias,  Begonias,  &c.,  all  very  well  in  their  way,  pb* 
quite  out  of  place  in  small  houses ;  indeed,  we  may  eTon  M 
overdone  with  the  foliage  of  the  graceful  Palms. 

In  the  rage  for  fashionable  flowers  the  subjects  of  this  pap^ 
have  been  somewhat  neglected,  but  this  neglect  is  merdy  tsm- 
porary,  and,  like  "  the  early  cloud,  or  morning  dew,"  will  sooo 
pass  away.  The  Pelargonium  is  one  of  the  best  decorative  puw 
for  the  cottager*8  window,  and  ito  rich  and  varied  ham  tf* 
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«qaally  eileotiTe  in  the  greenhonse  or  oonseryatozy.  The  plants 
are  also  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  principiJ  features  at  oar 
exhibitions,  and  as  there  exhibited  are  compact  masses  of 
bloom,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  6  feet  oTer,  the  marvel  being 
that  snch  a  mass  of  leaves  and  flowers  can  be  supported  and 
brought  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  in  a  pot  limited  to 
S^  inches  in  diameter.  The  potting  material  is  rich  turfy 
loam,  firmly  compressed  in  the  pots,  yet  sufficiently  porous  to 
allow  the  water  to  drain  through,  as  the  plants  require  an 
enormous  supply  during  the  latter  stages  of  their  growth.  A 
perfect  thicket  of  8ti(^  is  required  to  support  the  flower- 
trusses,  which  would  otherwise  be  much  damaged  in  their 
transit  to  and  from  the  exhibition.  Such  large  specimens  are 
▼eiy  well  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  grown,  and  are 
highly  creditable  to  those  who  have  the  time  and  patience  to 
bring  them  to  such  perfection ;  but  I  very  much  question  if 
they  are  productive  of  so  much  real  enjoyment  to  their  owners 
as  more  humble  plants  are  to  the  lovers  of  flowers  for  their 
own  sake. 
For  general  purposes  small  plants  grown  in  4,  5,  and  6-inch 

gots  are  the  most  useful.  Even  in  the  smallest  size  compact 
ttle  plants  may  be  grown,  each  with  a  dozen  or  more  trusses 
of  flowers.  Such  plants  are  very  useful  for  all  decorative  pur- 
poses, and  the  pots  fit  well  into  the  small  vases  used  in  draw- 
ing-rooms. 

The  stage  Pelargonium  is  easily  propagated ;  cuttings  may 
be  taken  either  when  the  old  plants  are  cut-down  in  August, 
or  early  in  April  when  the  yoxmg  growths  are  thinned-out.  I 
insert  one  cutting  in  the  centre  of  a  small  60-8ized  pot  in  light 
Bftndy  soil,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  frame  where  they  have  a 
Texy  little  bottom  heat ;  they  may  be  shaded  during  the  first 
four  days,  but  only  lightly.  In  two  weeks  they  will  have 
formed  roots,  when  they  should  be  freely  aired,  but  be  allowed 
to  remain  two  or  three  weeks  longer.  Each  of  the  plants,  if 
potted  into  a  5-inch  pot,  will  produce  a  few  trusses  the  same 
season,  and  will  make  a  strong  flowering  plant  the  following 
year.  Cuttings  put  in  when  the  old  plants  are  cut-down  ought 
not  to  be  rooted  in  bottom  heat,  as  they  are  apt  to  rot.  If 
they  are  placed  on  shelves  near  the  glass  in  an  aiiy  pit  or 
greenhouse,  every  one  of  them  will  emit  roots. 

The  new  varieties  sent  out  within  the  last  four  or  five  years 
are  a  great  advance  on  those  grown  previously.  I  will  add  a 
short  Ust  of  good  sorts,  which  will  be  useful  to  intending  pur- 
chasers. Achievement,  Beacon,  C61este,  Oharles  Turner,  Cor- 
sair, Example,  John  Hoyle,  Lilacina,  Maid  of  Honour,  Mary 
Hoyle,  Fompey,  Progress,  Purpurea,  Warrior,  and  William 
Hoyle.— J.  Douglas. 


THE  ROSES  AT  CALCOT. 

CiLcoT  is  three  miles  from  Beading  on  the  Bath  road.  Mr. 
Webb  has  there  upwards  of  one  thousand  Mar6chal  Niel  Boses. 
Many  of  these  are  at  this  moment  (May  21st),  in  flower,  all  in 
the  open  air,  and  those  that  are  coming  on  promise  an  almost 
endless  succession. 

It  is  well  worth  while  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Calcot.  Ap- 
proaching from  the  public  road  by  an  avenue  that  rather  re- 
minds one  of  Christian  and  the  lions,  as  the  gauntlet  has  to  be 
run  of  four  magnificent  bloodhounds,  all  dancing  up  and  down 
and  endeavouring  to  break  their  chains,  but  who  would  not 
hann  anyone,  Mr.  Webb  thinks,  even  if  they  succeeded — Shaving 
rung  the  door-bell  after  this  peculiar  fashion — ^that  is  to  say, 
by  a  timid  approach  having  set  the  dogs  roaring,  the  pilgrim 
inll,  probably,  feel  somewhat  relieved  by  observing  the  speedy 
approach  of  the  courteous  owner. 

Passing  over  all  the  other  wonders  of  the  place,  as  becomes 
a  rosarian,  the  one-hundred-:7ear8-old  Apple  tree,  the  Vine  five 
times  as  large  as  the  Vine  at  Hampton  Court,  and  the  grave- 
yard of  Alcohol  with  its  monumental  inscription,  let  us  pro- 
oeed  at  once  to  the  king  of  the  Tea  and  Noisette  tribe  of 
Bosee.  It  is  to  be  found  at  Calcot  under  every  possible  charac^ 
ter.  Upon  walls  of  all  aspects,  on  the  Manetti,  on  the  Briar, 
and  principally  on  its  own  roots,  which  is  what  Mr.  Webb 
prefers,  Mar6chal  Niel  is  to  be  found,  I  should  imagine  in 
nnequaJled  profusion.  From  the  cutting  of  last  season  which 
is  just  starting,  to  the  king  of  the  garden  growing  alone,  and 
whiidi  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  a  forest  tree,  Mar^chal 
Niel  is  to  be  seen  everywhere,  in  every  stage  of  robustness  of 
growth  and  luxuriance.  Mr.  Webb  began  cutting  blooms 
from  this  Boss  in  February  last,  he  wiU  probably  go  on  cut- 
ting them  until  February  come  round  again.  The  number 
of  B«0ea  in  prospect  might  gjiui  even  the  London  market, 


where,  I  believe,  all  Calcot  produce  is  eagerly  sought  after. 
These  Boses  have  no  manure,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
leaf  mould  occasionally  put  to  them,  no  protection  in  winter, 
no  very  large  amount  of  attention,  and  yet  they  are  un- 
equalled, take  them  altogether,  for  growth  and  produce. 
No  doubt  the  marvellously  stiff  and  neh.  clay  in  which  they 
grow  has  much  to  do  with  this,  and  Mr.  Webb  has  allowed, 
veiy  judiciously,  but  little  interference  with  successful  nature. 
This  is  certainly  the  place  to  see  what  this  grandest  of  all 
Boses  is  capable  of  under  suitable  circumstances.  To  all  who 
would  learn  to  grow  Mar^chal  Ni^  in  perfection  we  would  say, 
Go  and  call  upon  the  Bose  king  at  Calcot ! — A.  C. 


FLOWERS  FOR  OUR  BORDERS.— No.  7. 

GALOCHOBTUS  VENU8TUS.— Spottxd-ixowbxxd  Oaloohobtus. 

This  strikingly  beautiful  bulbous  plant  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1832.  This  species,  with  several  of  the  others,  is 
a  native  of  Northern  Califomia,  where  the  winters  are  not 
much  less  severe  than  in  England,  and  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature even  more  trying  than  in  our  proverbially  fickle 
climate.  The  common  Tiger  flower,  Tigridia  pavonia,  sJthough 
brought  from  intertropical  Mexico,  is  nevertheless  so  easily 
grown  and  increased  among  us,  that  good  flowering  bulbs  may 
be  bought  for  two  or  three  shillings  a-dozen.  Like  the  Tiger 
flower,  the  species  are  very  impatient  of  wet  in  the  winter 
season,  and  it  is  doubtless  to  the  combined  effects  of  cold  and 
moisture  at  this  period,  and  from  want  of  protection  from  the 
autxminal  rains,  by  which  the  maturation  of  the  bulbs  is 
hindered,  that  so  many  of  them  have  perished. 


GaloohortOB  TenutUB. 

Although  brought  from  a  climate  where  frost  is  by  no  means 
unknown,  it  is  therefore  not  advisable  to  risk  them  in  the  open 
air  during  the  winter  months ;  or,  if  the  experiment  is  tried, 
it  should  be  only  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  bulbs  at 
least  6  inches  below  the  surface,  and  covered  with  a  large  pan 
or  pot  to  preserve  the  soil  in  as  dry  a  state  as  possible.  Where 
there  is  tiie  convenience  of  a  frame  to  place  over  the  bulbs, 
they  may  safely  be  left  in  the  ground  all  the  year,  the  protec- 
tion being  of  course  removed  as  soon  as  all  danger  from  spring 
frosts  has  ceased. 

When  this  plan  cannot  be  adopted,  as  the  bulbs  generally 
begin  to  grow  before  it  would  be  prudent  to  plant  them  in  the 
open  ground,  it  will  be  better  to  pot  them  about  the  middle  or 
end  of  February,  in  a  soil  composed  of  sandy  loam,  with  a 
portion  of  leaf  mould,  placing  a  little  sand  under  and  around 
each  bulb,  which  should  be  planted  about  3  inches  deep,  over 
an  ample  drainage  of  broken  crocks.  The  pot  must  be  kept 
from  frost,  and  ii  the  compost  be  moderately  damp  when  used, 
but  little  or  no  water  will  be  requisite  until  the  leaves  have 
I  made  their  appearance  above  the  soil. 
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In  May  the  pot  may  be  plunged  into  the  borders,  or  the 
entire  baJI  of  earth  may  be  turned  out,  if  care  be  taken  not  to 
disturb  the  roots.  In  IfoUowing  the  former  plan,  we  have  the 
adyantage  of  being  able  to  remoye  the  plant  from  the  ground 
as  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  past,  and  thus  protect  it 
from  rain  to  any  desired  extent;  the  pot  can  also  be  then 
more  fully  exposed  to  the  sun's  influence,  by  which  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  bulb  will  be  materially  aided ;  and  this  is  of  so  much 
the  more  importance,  that  we  belieye  the  whole  secret  of  the 
successful  cultiyation  of  the  Calochorti  consists  in  getting  the 
bulbs  ripened  at  an  early  x>eriod  of  the  autumn.  When  planted 
without  the  pot,  the  bulbs  should  on  no  account  be  dug  up 
before  the  fohage  has  decayed ;  where  this  does  not  take  place 
so  quickly  as  is  desirable,  it  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  screening 
theplant  from  moisture  in  any  form. 

When  remoyed  from  the  soil  the  bulbs  should  be  dried  in 
the  shade,  and  carefully  preseryed  from  damp  and  frost  until 
the  return  of  spring.  Those  which  may  hayo  been  planted  in 
a  pot  will,  howeyer,  be  best  kept  in  it  during  the  winter,  the 
soil  being  allowed  to  become  entirely  dry  after  the  decay  of  the 
stems  and  foliage. 

Each  bulb  produces  one  or  two  stems  about  18  inches  or 
2  feet  high,  with  linear  pointed  leayes,  fewer  in  number  than 
in  most  of  the  other  species.  The  flowers,  two  on  each  stem, 
are  produced  about  midsummer,  and,  unlike  those  of  the 
Trigridiawe  hayemore  than  once  referred  to,  remain  expanded 
seyeral  days ;  and  from  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the 
petals  are  spotted  with  crimson  and  yellow  stains  upon  a  pure 
white  ground,  present,  when  fully  open,  a  truly  magnificent 
appearance.  The  petals  of  all  the  species  are  curiously  bearded, 
either  at  the  base  or  a  short  distance  aboye  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  species  represented. 

The  genus  comprises  four  or  fiye  other  species,  all  yery 
handsome  plants,  although  the  one  we  haye  figured  is  certainly 
the  most  remarkable.  The  flowers  of  Caloohortus  luteus,  which 
is  rather  hardier  than  the  others,  are  yeUow,  beautifully  spotted 
with  brown ;  those  of  C.  splendens,  lilac ;  of  G.  pallidus,  a  pale 
dingy  brown ;  of  C.  macrocarpus,  purple ;  and  of  C.  nitidus, 
purple ;  but  we  haye  neyer  met  with  any  aocoxmt  of  this  last- 
named  species,  and  we  therefore  imagine  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  introduced  to  this  country.  They  are  all  increased  by 
offsets,  and  also  by  seed,  which  must  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 
Well  defined  as  are  the  leading  characters  of  most  of  the 
natural  orders  or  families  into  which  botanists,  for  conyeni- 
ence,  haye  diyided  the  yegetable  kingdom,  there  are  few  of 
them  which  are  not  by  some  of  their  genera  coimected  with 
other  orders  ;  so  that,  howeyer  dissimilar  many  of  these  fami- 
lies may  at  first  sight  appear,  they  all,  in  reality,  merge  into 
each  other  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations,  and  form  parts 
of  one  harmonious  whole. 

Illustrations  of  this  truth  may  be  readily  found  in  the 
natural  order,  the  Lily  tribe,  to  which  the  genus  Galochortus 
belongs.  In  this  order,  the  outer  whorl  of  floral  leayes,  or 
sepals  as  they  are  termed,  are  of  the  same  colour  and  substance 
as  the  inner  whorl,  or  petals,  being,  in  other  words,  petaloid ; 
and,  in  fact,  they  resemble  each  other  so  closely,  that  in  certain 
genera  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 

But  in  the  genus  under  consideration,  there  is  a  departure 
from  the  type  of  the  order ;  the  three  sepals  being  green  and 
leafy,  and  altogether  different  in  their  appearance  to  the  three 
petals,  approaching  in  this  particular  the  Spiderwort  tribe, 
GommelinaceaB,  although  in  other  respects  it  agrees  with  the 
eharacteristies  of  the  order  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  yery 
dosely  allied  to  the  Fritillaries  and  the  genus  Gyclobothra, 
but  is  destitute  of  the  pit-like  nectary  at  the  base  of  the  diyi- 
sions  of  the  flower,  by  which  those  two  genera  are  distinguished. 
The  generic  designation  Galochortus,  like  so  many  other 
botanical  terms,  is  deriyed  from  the  Qreek,  and  is  compounded 
of  kalos^  beautiful,  and  chortost  grass.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
species  we  possess  were  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  from  Galifomia  by  poor  Douglas,  whose  untimely 
end  botanists  of  eyery  land  will  not  soon  cease  to  deplore. — 
(W.  TnoaiPSON's  English  Flower  Garden,) 


more  than  two  paj^ers  each  night,  but  each  paper  on  the  same 
subject ;  twenty  minutes  for  the  first  paper,  fifteen  for  tbe  se- 
cond ;  fifteen  minutes  for  prepared  speakers,  ten  minutea  for 
those  who  send  in  their  cards  to  the  Ghairman.  The  Chaimuui 
to  haye  the  power  of  selection  in  case  more  cards  be  sent  in  than 
time  wiU  admit.  Prepared  speakers  to  send  in  their  names 
before  the  day,  and  not  more  than  two  to  be  selected,  but  any 
not  selected  to  haye  the  preference  at  the  discussion  as  tea- 
minute  speakers.  If  not  opening  too  wide  a  field  for  scientifie 
discussion,  I  should  like  to  hear  a  congress  debate  on  the  proper 
functions  of  leayes,  and  whether  they  can  absorb  moisture,  ae. 
— G.  P.  Pkach. 


The  Royal  Horticultubil  Society's  Show  at  Bath  is  fast 
approaching.  Will  some  one  kindly  suggest  one  or  two  sub- 
jects for  discussion  at  the  Gongress  ?  I  know  Mr.  Thistelton 
Dyer  will  be  glad  of  any  subject  being  suggested  Ukely  to  be 
of  general  interest,  but  we  must  not  run  into  the  error  of  the 
last  Gongress  of  haying  too  many  papers  and  no  discussion. 
I  should  suggest  two  eyening  sittings  in  a  room,  not  a  tent,  not 


A  FEW  WORDS  on  PLANTING  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

We  are  from  yarious  circumstances  late  this  season,  ani 
instead  of  haying  planted  we  are  merely  preparing,  and  will 
scarcely  do  much  before  this  appears.  Many  are  regretting; 
they  planted  out  tender  subjects  before  the  sharp  frost  of  the 
past  week.  The  plants  were  safer  than  they  would  otherwise 
haye  been  owing  to  the  comparatiye  dryness  of  the  air  during 
the  frost.  Owing  to  this  our  Apple  and  Strawberry  blossoms,, 
the  latter  opening  nicely,  haye  suflered  little  or  nothing,  though 
some  Potato  tops  haye  been  injured.  As  tiie  bedding  plants 
were  undergoing  a  preparatory  hardening  process,  they  have 
suffered  little  or  nothing.  Now,  tiiough  we  are  late,  we  shall 
soon  make  up  for  lost  time,  but  not  by  planting  in  cold  on- 
prepared  ground ;  I  would  rather  delay  a  few  days  than  plant 
in  cold  lumpy  soil.  Gain  in  time  is  actually  obtained  by  delaying 
a  little,  proyided  by  turning  and  turning  again  you  can  wann 
the  soil  by  digging  down  sun-heated  soil.  Of  course  all  beds 
and  borders  would  haye  been  well  prepared  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  haye  done  so  earlier,  but  they  will  soon  be  in  firsts 
rate  order. 

This  preparation  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  future  succesB^ 
and  the  iiint  will  apply  to  most  places.  Far  north  of  London 
one  cause  of  failure  is  planting  in  unprepared  soil,  eyen  though 
there  be  boasting  as  to  the  earliness  and  celerity  with  which 
the  work  is  done.  It  reminds  me  of  the  way  in  which  I  have 
seen  some  farmers  treat  their  Turnip  crop — ^they  give  the  ground 
a  ploughing  and  a  harrowing,  and  tli^n  throw  in  the  seed, 
and  expect  a  heayy  succulent  crop.  The  successful  Turnip- 
grower  resorts  to  many  ploughings,  harrowings,  and  rollings, 
so  that  the  ground  may  be  something  like  an  Onion  bed  before 
he  deposits  the  seed  in  the  drills.  A  little  labour  bestowed  in 
turning  and  airing  the  soil  of  a  flower  bed  will  improye  its^ 
appearance  for  the  season. 

The  preparation  of  a  flower  bed  must  be  carried  out  on  a 
system.  Let  the  ground  at  first  be  well  stirred  as  deep  as  the 
subsoil,  which  also  should  be  broken,  but  in  general  cases  keep 
the  poorest  soil  deepest  down,  and  the  richest  at  the  surface* 
If  any  manure  is  applied  let  it  be  sweet,  and  be  diiefly  used  at 
from  4  to  6  inches  from  the  surface.  When  yery  fine  foliage 
is  required  the  manure  should  go  deeper ;  when  I  used  to  grow 
many  subtropical  plants  in  our  exposed  place,  I  often  put 
1  foot  or  18  inches  of  the  hottest  manure  from  dung  and  short 
grass  at  a  depth  of  18  inches  from  the  surface,  and  it  was 
astonishing  how  free  the  growth  was.  The  large  massive- 
foliage  did  not  suit  this  exposed  windy  place ;  the  finer  the 
foliage  the  sooner  it  was  stripped  into  ribands.  If  I  werQ 
practising  sub-tropical  gardening  again,  I  would  have  a  place 
on  purpose,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  yet  sheltered  from  coli 
and  sweeping  winds.  With  some  exceptions  such  as  these,  all 
beds  that  are  intended  to  produce  abundance  of  bloom,  with 
good  yet  moderate-sized  foliage,  should  have  the  poorest  soil 
farthest  from  the  surface ;  the  richer  soil  near  the  surface  is 
intended  to  cause  free  growth  at  first,  and  then  as  the  roots  go 
deeper  in  the  poorer  soil  flowering  will  be  encouraged,  and 
mere  growth  will  be  checked.  The  deep  turning  of  the  soil  has 
this  great  advantage,  that  it  renders  the  plants  and  the  planter 
to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  the  season,  be  it  wet  and 
shady,  or  dry  and  hot.  In  the  former  case  the  rains  will  pass 
away  more  readily;  in  the  latter  the  roots  will  go  deeper,  and 
the  moisture  from  beneath  will  rise  more  freely  in  obedience  to 
the  demands  from  the  sun's  rays.  Two  years  ago  I  saw  a 
small  flower  garden,  the  beds  untouched  previously,  dug  nicely 
oyer  and  planted  at  once,  about  the  20th  of  May.  The  plants 
did  as  well  as  I  expected  Uiem  to  do,  and  that  was  not  saying 
much.  They  cost  five  times  more  labouif  for  a  poor  result 
than  would  have  been  involved  in  a  little  more  preparation  an^ 
airing  of  the  beds. 

Another  fertile  cause  of  want  of  full  sncoess  is  planting 
when  the  soil  about  the  roots  is  comparatiye^  dry.    No  fotsxe 
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watering  in  the  bedi  will  oyer  compenBaie  for  this.  The  water 
mm  away  from  the  dry  soil  and  fibres  jost  as  the  rain  passes 
from  the  back  of  a  healthy  fowl.    Be  the  plants  in  pots  or 

Slanted  out  in  beds  to  harden-off,  one  essential  to  Buooess  is 
aving  them  well  and  thoroughly  watered  before  moying  them. 
Another  cause  of  a  want  of  complete  success  is  planting 
irom  pots  when  the  roots  are  matted  in  a  ball,  and  doing 
jiothing  to  gently  disentangle  the  roots  at  the  sides  of  the 
ball,  that  ihey  may  enter  freely  into  the  fresh  soil.  Partly 
on  this  account,  and  partly  to  save  labour,  the  great  bulk  of 
•our  plants  are  planted  out  in  preparatoiy  beds,  and  when 
lifted  with  less  or  more  of  good  t)aUB,  they  have  the  fresh 
roots  bristling  aU  round  like  a  wig,  ready  to  take  hold  of  the 
soil  at  once.  Unless  in  an  extreme  case,  no  fibrous-rooted 
plants  ever  have  a  pot  with  us,  but  sometimes  we  must  act 
^Msoording  as  circumstances  compel  us.  When  I  have  brought 
plants  forward  in  small  pots  I  found  it  of  advantage,  say  in 
the  caS6  of  the  finer  Cteraniuais,  to  turn  them  out  in  a  rich 
earth  bed,  with  a  little  protection,  before  the  outside  of  the 
hall  beeame  too  matted,  and  then,  after  standing  there  for  a 
loxtnight  or  three  weeks,  the  plants  would  rise  with  the  ball 
entire,  but  with  fine  fresh  fibres  coming  from  it  all  round, 
each  of  which  was  ready  at  once  to  enter  into  the  well-aired 
soil  of  the  flower  beds  and  borders.  Those  who  have  plants 
with  balls  matted  with  roots,  and  as  firm  as  a  cheese,  will  find 
it  an  advantage  if,  before  planting,  they  gently  with  the  fingers 
or  a  pointed  stick  break  the  mould-like  form  of  the  outside  of 
the  balls. 

To  two  more  common  errors  I  will  just  allude.  The  first  is 
planting  when  it  is  raining  and  the  soil  is  wet.  In  stiff  soils, 
•especially,  this  will  be  a  great  drawback.  The  soil  cannot  be 
nicely  worked  about  the  fibres,  and  a  hard-baked  uncongenial 
surface  is  likely  to  be  the  result.  With  plants  prepared  as 
above  I  would  much  rather  plant  when  the  soU  was  somewhat 
-dry  and  the  sun  shining  brightly. 

Much  damage  is  often  done,  and  especially  when  plants  are 
tximed  out  as  early  as  the  middle  of  May,  by  frequent  sur- 
face-watering. At  that  season  it  will  be  lound  that  the  wetter 
-the  soil  the  colder  wUI  the  roots  be<  t)n  the  other  hand,  the 
drier  the  surface  soil  the  warmer  wlH  be  the  roots  beneath.  In 
planting,  therefore,  in  rather  dry  soil,  and  with  plants  pre- 
viously watered,  I  would  merely  secure  the  roots,  supply  them 
with  water  exposed  to  the  sun  previously,  and  when  that  has 
soaked  in,  cover  aU  over  neatly  with  the  dry  soil.  In  general 
it  will  be  some  time  before  more  watering  is  required  at  the 
roots.  In  very  bright  days  the  foliage  may  flag  a  little,  but  a 
skiff  from  the  syringe  over  the  top  would  be  more  appropriate 
than  a  deluging  from  the  surface  to  the  roots,  that  were  quite 
wet  enough  before. — B.  Fish. 


MOVING  LARGE  TREES. 

I  ONCE  met  a  man  who  when  anyone  made  a  joke  did  not 
•appear  to  see  it,  but  some  time  afterwards  would  burst  out  laugh- 
ing to  the  surprise  of  everyone.  I  was  strongly  reminded  of 
this  individual  on  reading  Mr.  Barron's  paper  in  answer  to  one  I 
wrote  last  October.  If  anyone  read  my  paper  he  has  probably 
forgotten  it  by  this  time.  Mr.  Barron  quotes  a  single  para- 
graph of  it,  and  intimates  that  my  whole  argument,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  gist  of  it,  is  contained  in  the  words  he  quotes.  Now, 
I  think  this  hardly  fair.  Again,  he  says  I  have  no  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  and  yet  is  surprised  that  I,  living  within  seven 
nules  of  bim,  and  having  seen  so  much  of  what  has  been  done 
«t  Elvaston  and  elsewhere  ever  since  I  commenced  business, 
should  have  forgotten  all  he  has  done.  What  time  he  wishes 
to  indicate  as  the  time  I  commenced  business  I  do  not  know ; 
belonging  to  the  third  generation  who  have  owned  these  nur- 
■series,  it  follows  that  my  connection  with  the  business  has 
l>een  from  the  time  I  left  school,  so  I  think  my  recollection  of 
liim  dates  as  far  back  as  the  time  he  commenced  to  move 
large  trees.  Here  let  me  say,  if  I  ever  move  large  trees  there 
is  no  one  whose  assistance  I  should  value  more  than  Mr. 
3arron's,  because  no  one  can  understand  it  better.  If  I  had 
not  lived  so  near  to  the  cleverest  man  who  ever  undertook  to 
move  timber  trees,  I  might  never  have  written  the  article  in 
•question,  because  I  might  have  attributed  any  failure  in  results 
io  want  of  skill.  I  remember  well  the  Cedar  Mr.  Barron  moved 
■at  Elvaston  and  many  other  trees,  particularly  large  Yews, 
vluch  did  remarkably  well ;  and  I  thmk  no  one  would  gather 
from  what  I  wrote  that  I  wished  to  convey  the  idea  that  no 
large  tree  could  be  removed,  or  that  Mr.  Barron,  whose  name 
I  never  mentioned,  could  not  move  it.    Being  in  the  habit  of 


saying  and  writing  just  what  comes  into  my  mind,  there  is  a 
danger  of  annoying  those  who  differ  from  me,  and  even  in 
some  cases  of  raising  the  cry  of  *'  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe* 
sians!"  It  is  as  much  my  interest  as  that  of  any  other 
nurseryman  to  sell  the  largest  trees  I  have  on  hand,  but  I 
always  say  if  anyone  wants  good  specimens  of  any  kind  of 
tree  or  shrub  he  cannot  easily  plant  too  small.  It  is  not  wortii 
while  repeating  what  I  wrote  in  October,  but  my  own  expe- 
rience fully  bears  out  what  I  then  wrote,  and  my  observation 
likewise. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  hear  persons  say,  **  At  my 
time  of  life  I  cannot  afford  to  wait  tiU  small  trees  grow." 
These  persons  always  buy  fine  specimen  plants,  and,  as  a  rule, 
I  contend  that  in  a  few  years  young  trees  would  have  beaten 
them  both  in  size  and  appearance.  Twenty-one  years  ago  pajrt 
of  my  garden  was  an  orchard ;  I  planted  it  with  Pines,  Junipers, 
Cypresses,  Wellingtonias,  &c.,  selecting  by  choice  to  plant 
seedlings  only  a  lew  inches  to  2  feet  high ;  and  when  I  com- 
pare them  with  others,  I  think  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied. I  am  quite  aware  trees  of  large  size  can  be  removed, 
and  those  with  spreading  roots,  such  as  Yews  and  Scotch  Firs, 
may  do  well,  but  I  have  seen  large  Hollies  and  many  other 
trees  after  looking  well  for  some  time  gradually  die-off  and 
take  years  to  do  it  in.  I  have  no  wish  to  hinder  anyone,  who 
likes  to  pay  the  cost,  from  removing  large  trees  if  he  has  a 
Mr.  Barron  to  do  it  for  him ;  but  I  still  say  I  should  not  trust 
to  such  trees  for  a  permanent  effect,  but  would  plant  young 
ones  amongst  them  at  the  same  time. — J.  B.  Pearson,  ChilwelU 

P.S. — I  have  just  measured  three  trees  on  my  grass  plat  all 
planted  as  small  plants  since  the  time  named.  Pinna  maoro- 
carpa  is  20  feet  high,  branches  lying  on  the  grotilnd  in  a  drde 
of  22  feet  diameter;  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  18  feet  high, 
7  feet  through ;  Wellingtonia,  28  feet  high,  branches  lying  on 
the  ground  14  feet  wide  ;  this  last  was  turned  out  of  a  quart 
pot  hi  the  spring  of  1861.  I  merely  give  these  as  examples, 
and  would  ask.  Would  they  have  been  better  trees  by  this 
time  if  they  had  been  large  when  planted  ?— J.  B.  P. 


THE  BUFFALO  BERRY. 

If  Mr.  W.  Muir  wishes  his  Shepherdia  seed  to  vegetate 
readily,  he  should  sow  it  in  the  open  ground  soon  after  it  is 
ripe  or  during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  but  first 
rub  or  mash  the  pulp  and  wash  it  from  the  seed.  On  the 
approach  of  winter  cover  the  bed  an  inch  deep  or  more  wiih 
dry  fine  muck  or  some  light  materisJ,  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
becoming  hard  and  dry ;  this  should  be  removed  in  the  spring 
as  soon  as  the  seed  begins  to  come  through  the  ground.  If 
the  seed  has  been  kept  dry  through  the  winter  it  will  not 
likely  vegetate  until  the  spring  of  1874. 

When  the  young  plants  are  a  year  or  two  old  they  should  be 
planted  in  nursery  rows  from  12  to  15  inches  apart,  and  in  the 
course  of  from  three  to  five  years  they  will  show  their  sex  by 
the  flower  buds  of  the  male  plants  being  double  the  size  of  the 
female,  when  they  can  be  transplanted  in  pairs  from  4  to  6  feet 
apart  for  fruiting,  otherwise  they  will  not  bear  fruit. 

My  experiment  as  a  hedge  of  a  trial  of  100  feet  of  the  Buffalo 
Berry  was  not  successful  although  well  cared  for,  but  it  may 
be  that  it  was  not  managed  righUy.  The  plants  were  set  in  a 
single  row  12  inches  asunder,  and  when  eight  or  ten  years  of  age 
it  would  not  keep  its  form,  and  the  plants  would  fall  out  of 
line  from  one  side  or  the  other  and  become  uneven  and  un- 
sightly.— Chables  Dowmso,  Newhurgh,  New  York. 


WATERING  CONTRIVANCES. 

Thb  acknowledged  importance  of  water  for  all  cultivated 
plants  has,  I  hope,  induced  every  interested  person  to  provide 
means  whereby  an  ample  supply  may  be  conveyed  to  one  or 
more  parts  of  the  garden,  there  to  be  stored  up  in  quantity  in 
underground  tanks  or  open  reservoirs.  To  economise  labour 
in  watering,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  timely  and  proper  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  it  is  very  requisite  to  have  a  handy  contri- 
vance for  the  conveyance  of  water  where  most  wanted,  com- 
bining means  for  its  application  to  crops,  syringing  plants,  and 
for  general  cleansing  purposes.  I  therefore  purpose  giving  a 
few  illustrations  of  tiie  most  substantial  and  useful  apparatus 
for  the  purpose. 

Warner's  Lift  and  Force  Pump  (/?«/.  1).— I  worked  one  of 
these  years  ago,  and  my  opinion  of  it  is,  that  fpr  its  partionlar 
purpose  (watering^,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  implements 
ever  invented,  ana  not,  to  my  thinking,  surpassed  by  modem 
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inventioQa.     It  ia  a  pnmp  tondBhed  with  ft  drawing  wid  I  wood,  bound  with  iron  hooping.    It  ihonld  be  filled  nith  ih« 
daliver?  pipe ;  the  latter  may  be  of  any  length  np  to  £0  feet,    hd  on,  which  ii  piereed  with  holei  to  eiolude  all  mbbjih  Hitij 


Hg.  l.-WHtwfB  Lift  una  Fo™  Pnmp.  i  W«-  *.-Sm^  Tob  Sa^m. 

■  fixed  on  a  wheelbarrow  frame  it  ie  moved  about  with  eaea. '  J«>m  twenty  to  thWy  g^one  of  water,  and     f^tTf^ 
When  any  ooaeiderable  length  of  pipe  ie  need  two  men  will  be    *^_'?f<^^  *^t  .T*i!L  ""     ^0  to  «  feet  either  in  the  lorn  ot . 
required  to  work  it.    It  ehoold  be  placed  beside  the  tank,  with 
the  anoker  inserted,  and  water  may  be  diatiibnted  for  rods 
aronnd  it. 

Wamtr'i  Portablt  Oardot  Engin< 

e  for  watering  as  regnlatly  ai 


spont  or  fine  shower. 

Fig.  3  represents  another  form  of  garden  engine,  hlTing  (lit 

DonTenience  for  watering  and  rolling  added  to  Uie  pomnog 

oombininff  the    'orka.    Its  chief  nsa,  and  for  which  !t  can  be  reconuneoM 

i'if  from  the  roee  of  a    i*  t*"*  °'  w»teriag  and  roUJog  Ireah-laid  tarf,  and  walks  an* 


ng.  S.— Wuuer'i  PoiUbls  Oudm  EoglDi. 

wateiing-pot,  as  well  as  a  pnmp  with  a  pipe  and  spreader  fc 
^lin^g  and  cleaning  plants  and  trees.    When  used  loi^th 


Pig.  S.— Wituinc  ml  B«mi«  ESEhs. 

latter  porpoie  th»  water-spreader  behind  is  taken  ont  and  a 
ping  inierted.    It  has  iron  wheels,  while  the  body  ia  made  of 


roads  newly  gravelled,  or  for  making  a  level  snrface  tc 
lawn  form^  by  sowing  seeds.  Its  constraction  is  inten 
effeet  a  aaving  of  time  and  labour,  and  of  its  class  i 
handy  machine,  as  each  part  can  be  worked  separately. 
Fig.  4  is  a  Small  Tub  Engine,  which  is  very  handy  and 
for  any  garden,  whether  large  or  small.  I  lue  ench  an  i 
for  syringing  wall  trees,  ae  well  as  for  cleaning  plants  at 
with  any  insect ;  it  is  easily  taken  to  any  part  of  the  g 
and  aied  by  one  individnal.  I  believe  there  are  otlisis^ 
of  a  larges  and  stronger  make,  bat  the  principle  ol 
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mftdeol  ireni  in  some  it  is  gall , 

in  nae  hen  it  m*A»  of  wood,  vith  k  powertnl  pump  reqniiing 
two  men  to  woik  it.     This  ia  not  ao  huidy  u  the  one  figured. 


rig.T. 
Wamer'i  Email  PorlabU  OartUn  Engine  {fig.  5)  ifl  deBigned 
for  nae  is  the  oonservBtoiiea  &nd  other  glue  Btractorea,  ftnd  ob 
■Qch  is  to  be  i«eommended.  It  ehoold  be  kept  itanding  in  the 
home  oharged  with  water,  whieh  soon  beeames  heated  |to  the 
temperfttnie  of  the  home,  which  ia  ui  adTuitaee  whea  it  iB 


Fig.  g.— WUniiiB  Buidt. 

reqnired  to  he  used.  It  is  an  eiceUent  muhiiie  lor  the  unatenr 
SB  well  as  the  gardener.  The  spout  or  deliTerjpipe  has  a 
regulating  oontrivanoe  for  aa  heavy  or  fine  a  Bhowei  of  water 
•B  may  be  required.  There  are  aUo  seyeral  varietiea  ot  this 
handy  Inatrnment  in  use,  but  uooe,  I  think,  that  poBseesei  anj 
BDperior  merit ;  some  of  them  are  very  liable  to  get  out  of 
order  in  a  Bhort  time. 

Fig.  6  ia  li  Cmucrvalory  Engine  and  Watering-pot  combined, 
whiffiu  is  aaid  to  be  capable  of  throwiog 


water  a  distance  of  about  40  feet.*    It  is  fitted  with  aregistered 
spreader,  and  can  be  used  aa  a  garden  engine,  band-syringo,  or 
water-pot. 
Fig.  7  ia  a  WalfriJig  Apparatai  not,  1  think,  in  general  nae, 


.  Fig.  B.— ftBluJi  Witering-pnt. 


Fig.  8  is  a  WaUr-Barrotn  of  a  Teiy  aimple  and  inexpensive 
ooDstruetion.    It  ia  en  ordinary  tub  or  banel  nupended  upon 


Ha.  la. 
wooden  brackets  attached  to  a  wooden  fiame  with  a  vAeel. 
On  one  side  of  the  bottom  of  the  tab  are  a  epout  and  rose, 


1.  DickB>dcl;llB  ACa,!! 
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projecting  far  enough  to  reach  the  plants  to  be  watered.  A 
plog  inside  preyente  the  escape  of  the  water  till  the  barrel 
u  on  the  proper  spot ;  a  string  connected  with' the  plug,  and 
attached  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  handle  of  the  framework, 
is  then  pnlled  to  let  the  water  out,  and  the  barrow  is  wheeled 
up  the  row  as  fast  as  the  plants  become  watered.  I  haye  seen 
a  similar  barrow,  bat  with  a  rose  on  each  side,  and  it  has  the 
adyantage  of  watering  two  rows  at  a  time. 

I  come  now  to  garden  watering-pots;  these  are  of  yarions 
shapes  and  sisses.  For  the  conyeyance  of  water  to  plants  there 
is  none  better  than  the  common  watering-pots,  winch  are  well 
known.  They  should  haye  roses  of  different  sizes,  pierced 
with  small  and  large  holes ;  these  are  for  ordinary  watering. 
Then  there  is  the  small  bnt  long-sponted  pot,  either  with  or 
without  a  rose,  for  watering  plfuits  at  a  distance ;  while  for 
plants  on  shehres  elose  nnder  the  glass  a  different  shaped  pot 
is  nsed,  but  being  well  known  and  in  general  use  I  need  not 
describe  any  of  tiiese.  I  will,  howeyer,  describe  one  which  is 
somewhat  rare,  though  I  belieye  there  are  gardens  in  which 
this  sort  of  watering-pot  is  almost  ezdusiyely  used  for  general 
watering. 

The  French  Watering-pot  {fig.  9),  if  not  inyented  in  France, 
is  a  great  fayourite  with  French  gardeners,  and  in  the  market 
gardens  it  is  almost  the  only  sort  used.  A  friend  who  liyes  in 
France  tells  me  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  made  of  copper, 
and  of  course  wear  well  and  last  a  long  time.  As  \nU  be  seen, 
the  handle,  which  is  hollow,  springs  from  half  way  down  the 
back,  and  passes  completely  oyer  to  the  front  part  of  the  top ; 
thus  it  is  yery  conyenient  for  shifting  the  hand  in  watering, 
and  is  not  so  likely  to  weary  the  hand  as  do  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  iK)ts  in  use  in  this  country.  The  bodies  are  considered 
beet  if  made  flat-sided  or  oblong  instead  of  round  as  infi^.  9. 
I  am,  howeyer,  by  no  means  sure  that  we  should  consider  that 
any  adyantage  in  this  country ;  moreoyer,  I  shoiQd  say  they 
are  more  ezpensiye.  One  more  adyantage  these  pots  possess 
is  that  the  depth  of  the  pot  is  greater  outside  thfui  inside  by 
one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  therefore  the  bottom  is 
dear  from  the  ground,  and  not  so  liable  to  wear  or  leak  out. 
This  is  shown  by  the  ring  round  the  bottom  of  the  illustra- 
tion. It  is  an  improyement  worth  taking  up  by  our  English 
makers.  There  are  two  roses  to  each  pot,  and  most  are  made 
to  screw  on. 

There  are  other  forms  of  these  excellent  watering-pots,  but 
With  the  rose  inyerted ;  the  water  is  then  deliyered  upwards, 
and  falls  like  a  gentle  shower  on  the  plants  (see  figs.  10, 11, 
and  12) ;  and  there  are,  I  belieye,  others  made  with  zigzag  spouts, 


Fig.  18. 

deyised  to  preyent  the  water  falling  on  the  plants  and  soil  with 
force ;  these  are  generally  used  without  a  rose  for  small  pots. 
The  form  represented  in  fig,  13  is  useful  for  watering  Straw- 
benies  and  other  smidl  pot-plants  on  shelyes. 

The  tendency  of  the  English  makers  in  their  so-called  im- 
proyements  of  watering-pots  is  to  introduce  noyelty  rather  than 
substantial  work  and  adyanced  merit.  The  material  is  thin 
and  yery  light,  consequently  they  last  but  a  comparatiyely  short 
time. — Thomas  Bscobd. 


IRIS  FCETIDISSIMA  VARIEGATA. 

HAyiNo  on  seyeral  occasions  urged  on  the  attention  of  your 
readers  the  claims  of  plants  that  haye  a  good  appearance 
during  the  winter)  as  preferable  to  fill  the  flower  beds  in  the 
immediate  nei^bourhood  of  a  residence  mure  occupied  during 
December,  January,  and  February  than  in  the  following  three ; 
and  as  it  is  hopcjless  to  look,  in  the  majority  of  oases,  for  any 
great  display  of  flowers  during  these  dark  months,  anything 
that  will  impazt  cheerfulness  then  has  greater  olaiims  on  our 
attention  than  plants  that  bloom  when  flowers  are  plentiful. 
I  therefore  now  urge  the  extensiye  cultiyation  of  this  fine 
hardy  plant,  which  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  I  know  for  the 
purpose,  and  one  that  defies  the  hardest  winter.  The  yarie- 
gaied  form  of  this  Iris  is,  like  most  other  yariegated  yarieties, 
less  robust  than  the  normal  one,  and  it  is  certainly  the  better, 
for  the  foliage  is  not  so  lank ;  in  fact,  in  the  yariegated  form 
it  is  stifiF,  erect,  robust,  and  broadly  margined  by  a  band  of 
creamy  white,  which  can  be  pcrceiyed  from  a  great  distance. 


The  leayes  neyer  show  signs  of  decay  untU  the  spring  is  far 
adyanced,  say  the  middle  or  end  of  April,  when  the  old  foliage 
by  degrees  becomes  shabby,  and  is  thrown  off  during  the  next 
two  months,  the  plant  afterwards  becoming  ornamental  again. 

This  Iris  is  also  useful  as  a  separate  plant  in  the  mixed 
flower  border,  and  in  such  a  position  stands  out  prominency 
at  a  time  when  such  things  are  wanted.  With  me  it  flowen 
but  sparingly,  but  this  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as  the  bloom  is 
not  remarkable;  but  the  seed-yessels  in  an  adyanoed  state 
look  well  in  the  plain  green  species,  and  when  dried  form  no 
inconsiderable  addition  to  the  cdlection  of  dried  floral  bouqnets. 
The  bright  orange-coloured  berry-like  seeds  set  in  a  row  in 
their  white,  soft,  downy  bed  look  yery  pretty,  the  stalk  being 
sturdy  and  erect. 

The  yariegated  kind  seldom  flowers,  and  if  it  did,  all  its 
progeny  by  seed  would  probably  not  haye  the  flneiy-yariegated 
character  of  the  original ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  propagated 
by  diyision,  and  though  not  a  fast  grower,  it  can,  neyeriheleBB, 
be  multiplied  freely.  It  grows  all  tiie  faster  if  planted  in  good 
well-manured  kitchen-garden  soil,  but  in  this  respect  it  is  not 
particular,  and  few  plants  will  bear  harsher  treatment  than  this. 

— J.  BOBSON.  

MY  BIRD  DIARY,  1878. 

Ths  short  record  I  haye  kept  of  the  birds  which  haye  yidted 
my  garden  from  time  to  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  and  may  also 
throw  light  on  the  contents  of  the  Small  Birds  BiU,  on  which 
I  see  discussions  raised  from  time  to  time. 

I  should  mention  tiiat  my  garden  consists  of  one  acre  romid 
my  yicarage,  about  one-quarter  of  which  is  planted  with 
Laurels  and  other  shrubs,  with  t^ees  here  and  there  among 
them,  and  three  acres  of  farm  garden  adjoining,  of  which  the 
readers  of  your  paper  had  some  account  in  1871-72. 

January  f  1873. — The  stock  of  birds  liying  permanently  on 
my  premises,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  as  follows— ten 
couple  of  sparrows,  four  of  blackbirds,  two  of  song  thnuhes, 
eight  of  hedge  sparrows,  three  of  wrens,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  robins  and  chaffinches.     There  are  also  a  few 
starlings,  which  would  be  inhabitants  if  they  could,  bnt  not 
being  able  to  effect  a  lodgment  under  the  eayes  of  the  honae, 
they  are  obliged  to  liye  in  certain  hollow  trees  adjoining. 
Early  in  the  montii  a  flock  of  eight  bollflnohes  yisited  the 
garden.    They  were  yery  busy  among  the  Gooseberries  and 
early  Plums,  such  as  the  Victoria  and  Kiyers's  Prolific.   My 
man  drew  my  attention  to  them,  as  the  bullfinch  is  a  rare  bizd 
here,  and  it  is  some  years  since  it  has  been  seen.    He  dis- 
trusted their  motiyes  for  coming,  and  thought  no  good  woold 
come  of  it.    I  tried  to  persuade  him  that  they  were  looking 
for  grubs  in  the  buds,  and  that,  though  they  might  destroy 
some  few  here  and  there  in  the  search,  the  grubs  would  haie 
been  equally  destructiye.   At  last  I  yielded  to  his  suggestions, 
and  shot  one,  just  to  see  what  they  were  really  doing.    It  was 
a  hen  bird,  and  I  noticed  that  in  this  month  cooks  and  hens 
came  in  separate  parties,  and  not  together,  notwithstanding 
the  story  of  this  bird's  constancy  to  its  matrimonial  engage- 
ments, for  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  bird  which  pairs  for  life. 
We  opened  its  craw,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  no  yestige  of  a 
grub  was  to  be  discoyered ;  the  craw  was  full  of  the  tender 
green  germ  of  the  buds  of  the  Gooseberry  and  the  Flnm. 
After  this  I  was  conyinced,  and  notwithstanding  their  beauty 
and  graceful  moyements,  I  waged  war  upon  them  from  that 
day  forth.    They  soon  became  yery  wild,  and  would  not  let 
me  come  near  them ;  but  in  all  I  must  plead  guilty  to  baring 
slain  a  dozen  up  to  the  beginning  of  MariBh.    At  that  date  the 
Gooseberry  buds  were  too  adyanced  for  their  taste,  and  the 
few  that  came  after  this  seemed  to  feed  principally  on  the 
buds  of  the  Larch,  and  the  Medlar,  and  the  later  Hums.  I 
saw  quite  enough,  howeyer,  to  proye  that  the  bullfinch  is  most 
rightiy  exempted  from  the  protection  of  the  Small  Birds  Act 
He  is  probably  the  most  destructiye  of  all  birds  to  the  Flnm 
and  Gooseberry,  and  this  season  he  has  yisited  our  distriet  m 
extraordinary  nxmxbers.     A  neighbour  of  mine  killed  orer 
thirty  birds,  and  I  heard  of  another  man  a  few  miles  away 
who  had  killed  eighty.    It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  ix 
there  was  anything  peculiar  in  the  winter  in  Germany,  or 
other  parts  of  the  Continent,  to  ^ye  them  oyer  here  in  snen 
unusual  numbers. 

February, — During  this  month  we  have  been  yisited  from 
time  to  time  by  bullfinches,  coming  three  and  four  at  a  time. 
Some  bird,  I  expect  the  sparrow,  has  been  eating  the  baoBol 
the  earliest-blossoming  Pears,  cutting  them  into  shreds  wna 
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his  beak,  and  leaving  them  under  the  trees.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month  a  family  of  **  bottle  tits "  paid  us  a  passing 
visit.  Tl^ey  went  from  tree  to  tree,  looking  for  ibseots,  and, 
not  finding  any  to  their  mind,  went  on.  Two  days  after  a 
pair  of  the  small  blue  titmouse  visited  us  in  the  same  way. 

March  is  not  a  great  month  for  lurds.  In  addition  to  my 
permanent  stoek,  I  caw  a  few  yellowhammers,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  two  little  ereepers  went  over  all  my  eepa- 
liers,  searching  the  crevioee  for  inseets.  A  pair  of  starlings 
oame  down  the  ohimney  one  morning  into  my  bedroom,  and 
were  secured.  A  few  biUlfinohes  visited  us  from  time  to  time, 
coming  either  singly  or  in  pairs,  but  now  they  neglected  the 
Gooseberries,  and  confined  themselves  to  the  buds  of  the 
Pershore  Egg  Plums,  which  I  conclude  were  just  in  the  stage 
to  suit  their  epicurean  palates. 

April  is  the  richest  bird  month  in  all  the  year.  The  bright 
little  fellows  who  have  been  wintering  round  the  Mediterranean 
now  make  their  appearance.  In  the  first  week  we  had  a 
passing  visit  from  titmice.  This  time  we  had  a  family  of  the 
great  tit  as  well  as  of  the  blue  tit,  but  they  only  stayed  a  few 
days  with  us.  A  few  days  later  the  travellers  began  to  arrive. 
On  the  14th  the  yellow  and  pied  water-wagtails  made  their 
appearance ;  on  the  14th  the  swallow ;  on  the  19th  I  saw  the 
blackcap,  the  ohifF-chaff,  and  the  common  linnet ;  on  the  20th 
the  redstart  and  the  nightingale ;  on  the  27th  the  cuckoo,  and 
•n  the  29th  the  wryneck,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  these  parts,  the 
cuckoo's  mate. 

In  this  month  I  met  with  another  bird  experience,  which 
though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  garden,  may  be  none  the 
less  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers.  I  was  walking  with 
my  brother  in  the  Wyre  Forest,  and  we  came  upon  the  body 
of  a  small  hawk,  recently  dead,  which  we  both  at  once  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  cock  merlin.  A  hawk  we  had  neither  of  us  ever 
seen  in  Worcestershire  before.  The  bird  was  lying  on  his  back, 
not  a  feather  of  his  plumage  ruffled,  but  without  a  head.  He 
had  been  decapitated  as  cleanly  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  a 
knife.  That  it  was  a  merlin  we  now  feel  certain,  for  about 
ten  days  after  my  brother  found  the  nest  on  which  the  hen 
was  sitting  on  four  eggs,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
spot  where  the  body  of  the  cock  bird  lay.  He  brought  away 
two  of  the  eggs,  which  are  unmistakeably  those  of  the  merlin, 
covered  with  deep  red  blotches.  But  what  had  killed  the  cock 
bird,  and  what  had  become  of  his  head?  On  this  subject  we 
can  only  offer  a  conjecture.  The  railway  passes  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  spot,  and  above  it  the  telegraph  wires, 
whioh  are  often  so  fatal  to  birds.  In  the  winter  woodcocks  are 
sometimes  picked  up  under  them,  and  now  and  then  a  par- 
tridge, and  in  Scotland  they  are  known  to  be  so  destructive  to 
grouse  and  black  game  that  the  wires  are  covered  for  miles 
with  white  tallies  of  wood.  This  was  probably  the  fate  of  the 
only  merlin  which  had  visited  these  parts  for  years.  He  might 
have  been  following  a  small  bird,  and  in  his  swoop  come  in 
contact  with  the  wire.  His  head,  probably,  fell  immediately 
under  it,  while  the  impetus  of  his  flight  carried  his  body  on  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine  in  which  we  found  it. 

May  brought  no  addition  to  the  list  of  birds  which  have 
been  noticed  above,  but  now  that  the  Gooeeberries  are  in  full 
leaf  the  damage  done  by  the  bullfinches  is  apparent.  On  many 
shoots  there  is  only  a  tuft  of  green  at  the  end.  The  long 
white  branch  stands  out  completely  disbudded.  I  have  had 
many  of  them  cut  out  already,  and  I  mean  to  have  the  rest 
done  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered,  for  nothing  will  ever 
grow  from  them  again;  but  if  the  bullfinch  is  the  great 
enemy  of  the  Gooseberry,  the  cuckoo  is  its  greatest  friend. 
The  abominable  grub  which  devours  the  leaves  always  makes 
its  appearance  in  May,  and  this  year  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  They  have  shown  themselves  iu  places,  but  two  cuckoos, 
which,  as  my  man  terms  it,  <*  make  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the 
garden,"  have  hitherto  kept  them  down ;  we  see  them  on  the 
bushes,  and  when  we  examine  the  place,  the  heads  only  of  the 
grubs  sticking  to  the  leaves  are  discovered.  The  cuckoos  have 
sucked  these  pieces,  and  wisely  rejected  the  skins. 

I  have  nothing  yet  to  say  about  the  fruit-devouring  birds, 
but  if  all  is  well,  you  shall  have  my  observations  upon  them 
when  the  season  is  over.  I  will  only  mention  now,  that  I  do 
not  think  that  they  do  their  work  so  well  as  they  used  to  do  in 
the  good  old  times  in  destroying  slugs  and  snails.  I  never 
supposed  that  they  did  this  when  fruit  once  came  in,  but 
judging  from  the  way  in  which  seeds  have  been  destroyed  this 
spring,  I  am  inclined  to  accuse  blackbirds  and  thrushes  of 
negligence.  The  framers  of  the  Small  Birds  Bill  very 
properly  exempted  them  from  protection,  on  account  of  their 


fruit-devouring  propensities,  but  kind  friends  have  been  agir 
tating  for  the  insertion  of  their  names,  on  the  ground  that 
they  do  more  good  than  harm.  I  would  suggest  to  them, 
through  your  columns,  that  they  are  on  their  tnal,  and  that  if 
they  do  not  keep  down  the  slugs  more  effectually,  I  for  one 
shall  certainly  vote  against  them.— Willum  Lxa,  8U  PeHr't 
Vicarage,  Droitwich. 

ORNAMBNTAIj  PLANTING.— No.  2. 

In  grounds  of  limited  extent  choice  specimens  may  be  intro- 
duced very  effectively  alternately  with  flower  beds  in  the  form 
of  an  avenue,  on  each  side  of  a  broad  walk,  care  being  taken 
to  maintain  an  ample  margin  of  turf  both  to  flower  beds  and 
shrubs,  BO  that  the  graoefql  growth  and  various  shades  of 
green  may  stand  out  in  pleasing  and  prominent  contrast  to  the 
bright  colours  of  the  flower-masses.  Let  no  unsightly  stand- 
ards mar  the  beauty  of  such  a  scene,  but  let  us  introduce 
forms  that  ever  gain  more  of  beauty  with  increasing  size — 
forms  whose  lowest  branches  sweep  the  turf,  from  whence  they 
taper  upwards,  not  with  a  stiff  and  uniform  formality,  but 
with  an  elegance  and  diversity  of  contour  that  are  always 
pleasing,  and  never  distasteful  nor  offensive.  It  is  among  the 
numerous  beautiful  varieties  of  Conifers  with  which  our  gar- 
dens are  now  enriched  that  the  most  suitable  plants  are  found 
for  this  purpose.  I  append  a  select  dozen  of  these,  and  also 
a  dozen  mixed  species  of  evergreens. 

CONIFEBS.  EVEBQBEEN   ShBUBB. 


1.  Cupressus  macrooarpa. 

2.  Cupressus  LawBoniana. 
8.  Juniperus  virginiana. 
4.  Pioea  Nordmiumiana. 
6.  P.  nobilis. 

6.  P.  Pinsapo. 

7.  Cedros  atlantioa. 

8.  C.  Deodara. 

9.  Thuia  Lobbii. 

10.  Thujopsis  borealis. 

11.  T.  dolabrata. 

12.  Araucaria  imbrioata. 


1.  Arbutus  Unedo. 

2.  Golden  Queen  Holly. 
8.  BuxuB  sempervirens. 

4.  BhododendronMajesticum. 

5.  Viburnum  Tinus, 

6.  Ilextorulosa.  [lusitanicus). 

7.  Portugal   Laurel    (Cerasus 

8.  Li^ostrum  japonicum. 

9.  Phillyrea  latilolia. 

10.  Ilex  Aquifolium. 

11.  Lauras  nobilis, 

12.  Buxus  aurea. 


Deciduous  shrubs,  from  the  bare  aspect  which  they  present 
in  winter,  are  quite  unsuitable  for  such  a  position.  Some 
trees  of  pendulous  habit,  as  the  cut-leaved  Birch,  Betula  in- 
dsa  pendula,  and  Sophora  japonica,  may  occasionally  be  in- 
troduced with  advantage;  but  it  is  not  often  found  desirable 
to  plant  trees  of  this  dass  singly  upon  turf.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Weeping  Birch ;  clothed  with  foliage  in  the  bright 
spring  and  summer  months,  it  is  certainly  very  beautiful ;  but 
when  the  cold  autumnal  winds  sweep  the  decaying  foliage 
from  its  branches,  and  the  deformity  of  its  growth  is  laid 
bare,  how  great  is  the  change  I  That  which  attracted  us  by 
its  wealth  of  greenery,  and  the  apparently  graceful  disposal  of 
its  growth,  can  now  only  be  regarded  as  a  grotesque  object, 
totally  devoid  of  grace,  dignity,  or  beauty  of  any  kind.  The 
best  rule,  therefore,  to  adopt  for  our  guidance  in  the  selection 
of  weeping  trees  for  prominent  positions,  is  to  avoid  any  of  a 
very  stiff  or  formal  aspect,  choosing  only  those  with  that 
flexible  pliant  grace  which  is  one  of  the  peculiar  charms  of 
the  Birch. 

Taken  in  its  broad  and  fullest  sense,  a  complete  pinetum 
consists  of  a  collection  of  one  or  more  of  each  variety  of 
Conifer  that  is  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  term,  however,  is 
very  elastic,  and  may  be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  a  few 
dozens  as  to  hundreds.  The  area  to  be  planted  will,  of  course, 
be  the  guide  as  to  number.  Avoid  all  approaches  to  crowding; 
let  each  plant  have  "  ample  space  and  verge  enough  "  for  its 
fullest  development  and  for  effect. 

The  accompanying  plan  represents  a  pinetum  of  moderate 
pretensions,  containing  about  two  dozen  excellent  kinds  of 
Conifers.  In  this  arrangement  I  have  placed  the  towering 
Abies  Douglasii,  the  gigantic  Wellingtonia,  and  the  dump  of 
the  elegant  and  lofty  Silver  Fir  somewhat  in  the  background, 
not  because  any  of  them  might  not  be  brought  to  the  very 
margin  of  the  walk  with  the  greatest  propriety,  but  that  an 
open  expanse  of  turf  around  trees  of  sudi  lofty  growth  and 
huge  proportions  presents  them  to  the  eye  in  all  the  fulness  of 
that  dignity  and  majestic  grandeur  for  which  they  are  so  justly 
esteemed,  and  which  is  so  much  affected  by  crowding.  A  bdt 
of  Scotch  Fir,  Larch,  and  Spruce,  or  of  these  kinds  mixed 
with  deciduous  trees,  may  be  added  with  good  effect  behind  the 
borders  of  mixed  shrubs  for  shelter  in  exposed  situations. 

Very  few  features  of  a  shrubbery  are  equal  to  this  either  in 
interest  or  importance,  and  yet  it  is  not  often  that  full  justice 
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ii  dona  to  it.  VI17  tbli  ii  lo  I  un  mikble  to  u,j,  bnt  it  ii  an 
nndonbtad  faet  thkt  jwj  many  pinatoma  loaa  ooniidenbl;  in 
effaet  from  faulty  airanganient.  Ona  oanae  for  tliia  fftUora  in 
amall  nrdmi  la  probab^  that  too  mvah  ia  ftttunpM,  and  tlw 
reanlt  u  (onnali^aDd  ennrding.  Thou,  too,  IhaT*  ueiiTeTj' 
ttifi-lookiiig  augnlar  plota  of  torf  ombelliabed  with  a  nnmbw 
of  Conifen  aotiiall7  plantad  in  atraijht  Tovg,  Kod  looUug  like 
nothing  10  mnoh  aa  a  portioa  of  a  noTHry  traniported  in  iU 
antifaty,  1'^*  Aladdin^a  magio  p^Aoe. 

J  would  mj,  then,  to  the  retider,  Cuvfully  oaloalmte  the 
ntuBber  of  plants  yon  hava  apaee  tor. .  Single  apeoimaiia  ahoBld 
ba  at  tewt  SO  fait  aput ;  selMt'tiieaa  with  a  liav  to  Tacitty. 
In  planting,  aToid  tba  fonnalitr  of  straight  Un«a,  and  ramem- 
bar  that  a  erowdad  eollaatioii,  however  lieh  it  mtj  be  in  ehoioa 
kindi,  wliils  It  ma;  attract  attanUon  for  Ita  botanical  intereat, 
ean  nerer  afford  modi  aatfiteotion  for  its  beauty.  If  Uia 
■itnatioa  ia  anSaientl;  ezpanaiTe,  it  is  qnite  Inunaterial 
whethar  its  surface  ia  lerral  01  nndnlating ;  only  let  the  arrange- 
mant  be  graeefol  and  ia  good  taste,  aid  it  is  quite  oertain  to 
afford  satulaotion. 

In  whaterer  position  BnglBspaeimena  ofallMnda  are  planted, 
I  would  stionf^  advise  tlut  eooh  should  stand  upon  a  raised 
nunind  3  or  S  feet  above  the  general  level ;  the  sroall«tt  plants 
tfana  gain  aomething  in  appearance.  This  plan  renders  the 
trees  qnite  safe  from  the  hurtfol  effects  of  stagnant  wat«r,  and 
all  floniish  with  increased  vigour,  owing,  probably,  to  the  grsatw 
depth  of  soil  in  which  the  roots  revel. — Edwajui  Locsbobbt, 


11.  Plew  pMliuu.    GlnD 

38.  Pliiiit  rnilgnli. 
M.  AUh  DmiglHiU. 
3t.  new  PinHDO. 
St.  PlniuuibWi. 
17.  Afaiea  AibgrtUu. 


,  — -fcd  BnT*I  nUh  or  dill 

I,  Ulnl  itanbi. 

:,  ThnaLweh. 

',  Ihna  Narv«T  flpnos. 
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auuer  a  great  diversity  of  foliage  can  ba  bad,  and  of  many 
nda  that  are  too  delicate  to  stand  either  ai  plaota  in  the 
lae,  or  in  the  shape  of  out  fronds,  arranged  wltb  flowen  in 
la  stand.  The  Illustration  is  a  slietcn  of  one  of  the  b»t  flowar 
anda  (or  dinner-ta^le  decoration  that  can  be  used,  bocaose  it 


Ditam  tUl*  HowB  Stud. 
doM  not  obstruct  the  view,  a  point  always  to  ba  studiod  in  table 
standa.  To  ansnge  such  a  one  in  fgood  taate,  Fcm  fronds, 
either  in  a  dried  or  living  slate,  an  indiBpensabie.  Care  must 
be  taken  in  dressing  one  ot  these  standa  not  to  crowd  them 
with  great  varlaty,  OTOvsriUl  them;  afewaimplemedinm-slsed 
flowers,  pnipeily  and  taatatnlly  asMdated  mth  toliags,  being 
mora  eSeotive  and  plaaains:  than  a  huge  display  ot  large  flower* 
and  daring  ooloura.  SmaUfroada  of  Tijvodiunia,  or  irondnlea 
ol  SelaglnilUi,  have  a  beantifnl  effect  tn&wd  nmnd  the  abaft  of 


Wi  welcome  the  new  edition  of  this  vny  usadil 
Tolnma.  It  embraeai  the  onltare  and  employ- 
raent,  •«  well  as  the  deaeriptloni  of  the  plant*. 
Twoextiaet*  will  b«*t  enable  onr  reader*  to  i^pre- 
date  the  work. 

"Fuwa  *c«  TB>  DaoouTioH  or  teb  Donnn 
Tiacs.— A  few  words  in  Uiia  place  upon  the  nae* 
of  Feme  aa  deoorativfl  objeoti  for  the  dinner  table 
wJllnotbeoutotplaM.  lunyoan  be  grown  in  pots, 
and  placed  in  vase*  when  bmnglit  into  the  dwelling- 
hnnse  for  use.  Snoh  kinds  a*  Adiantmn  mioeatum, 
mBOrophyllnm,  tenernm,  tlnotum,  and  various  other 
spedes  of  this  genus ;  Anemia  adianlifolia,  Anenl- 
uctyon  Fhylljtidis,  Asplenium  Belangeri,  don- 
tariimif  and  many  other* ;  Lomaria  gibba,  nnda,  and 
Frasen  1  Gymnogiaama  Oalomelanos  and  lAuohe- 
ana;  CheilaathaB  elegaua  and  tennifclia;  Davallia 
disaeota,  elegana,  Tyermanii,  and  other  varieties; 
Fteri*  aermlata  angnstata,  and  some  of  the  taller- 
growing  Selaffinellaa,  are  beantitnl  objaote  for  this 


board.  Some  spedes,  however,  thnngh  very  elasant, 
cannot  be  had  in  such  good  order  throng  ihaiwitar 
months.  We  allade  to  nob  a*  Gymnogrammaa, 
SalagineUaa,  and  soma  of  the  dedduons  kinds. 
These  sbonld  have  some  of  their  frond*  out  off,  and 
carefully  dried,  In  snmmer,  when  they  are  growing 
freely     "^— *  *^ —  — ' — ■*  ' »■»"  -» — *■ 


lase  to  represent  a  groiriiig  plant. 


Aspholnn  n^ibflijllnm. 
e  equally  good,  if  not  preferable,  in  a  Aaed 
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state,  for  they  do  not  then  Bhrivel,  as  the  tender  living  ones  are 
apt  to  do ;  but  profloiency  in  this  art  can  only  be  acquired  by 
practice,  this,  combined  wiUi  good  natural  taste,  is  a  far  better 
guide  than  any  rules  that  can  be  laid  down." 

"  AspLEMiuM  XTSiopHYLLUM. — ^This  very  elegant  plant  cannot 
be  described  so  as  to  do  it  justice.  The  fronds  are  from  6  to 
20  inches  loxig,  tripinnate,  lanceolate,  and  proliferous  at  the 
apex ;  the  pinnules  are  very  small,  and  dark  green  in  colour. 
But  to  obtain  a  proper  idea  of  its  exquisite  beauty,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  illustration.    Native  of  Mexico,  <fec." 


SEVERE  FROST. 


It  is  sad  to  read  in  last  week*!  Journal  the  account  of  the 
destruction  caused  by  the  frost  of  the  morning  of  the  20th 
inst.,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  injury  to  our  fruit 
crops  is  not  general  throughout  the  country.  Frosts  at  Chis- 
widJc  are  usually  more  severe  than  those  in  other  parts  south 
of  the  Trent,  and  the  thermometer  there  falls  lower  than  at 
places  even  in  its  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  To  show 
how  local  some  frosts  are  I  send  you  tops  of  Ash-leaf  Kidney 
and  Bresee*s  Prolific  Potatoes  from  my  garden,  which  is  less 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  east  from  the  Chiswiok  garden ;  these 
are  perfectly  uninjured,  yet  in  a  garden  dose  to  Chiswiok,  and 
not  half  a  mile  from  me,  but  nearer  the  river,  the  tops,  as  you 
describe,  are  "  black  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.**  Vege- 
table Marrows  recently  planted  out  are  also  untouched  with 
me,  but  they  are  dose  to  a  waU.—^l. 

I  AH  sorry  to  say  on  th«  night  of  the  19th  inst.  we  had  at 
Vinters,  Maidstone,  a  seveve  frost,  which  cut  up  Potatoes, 
Asparagus,  and  such-like  voy  m«eh,  but  I  think  the  Apple 
bloom  is  not  iojuied.    Pears  are  droppingoff. — Thomas  Record. 

Ton  record,  under  **  Severe  Ftoet,"  that  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  the  20th  inst.,  the  thermometer  at  CSuswick  regis- 
terod  22°,  but  you  do  not  sav  whether  this  was  on  the  grass  or 
in  the  shade  at  4  feet  from  the  ground.  Hero  my  thermometer 
registered  on  Tuesday  morning  22*"  on  the  -grass,  and  80**  at 
4  feet.  I  see  Mr.  Symons  reports  «t  Camden  Squaro  29.6'*  on 
grass,  and  82.9°  at  4  feet.  Some  Potatoes  here  are  partially 
blackened,  but  I  think  they  aro  not  so  bad  as  they  would  have 
been  had  I  not  covered  them  with  mats  beforo  the  sun  shone 
on  them,  and  allowed  the  mats  to  remain  all  that  day  and  the 
next  night.  Some  of  the  Strawbeny  blossom  and  that  of 
Currants  is  blackened  also.  Apples  do  not  seem  injured,  but 
the  blossom  is  not  fully  out  generally.  Do  you  know  the  old 
doggrelf— 

« If  ApplM  bio V  tai  Uttoh, 
For  AddIm  joa  maj  anarnh 
If  Appbe  MOW  la  AfilL 
AtoLm  auj  te  plflD&foL 
u  ApplM  blow  n  Kijt 
Toa  aaj  Mt  Avpl«  nlglit  and  dsj.'* 

— ^A.  AnmsOR,  Gainford,  DoHin^on, 


THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE  INTERNATIONAL 

FLOWER  SHOW. 

Attxb  many  attempts,  and  the  propounding  of  various  schemes 
which  ultimately  came  to  nothing,  tnis  new  place  of  amusement, 
intended  mainly  for  the  inhabitants  of  northern  London,  was 
opened  under  the  most  favourable  auspices  on  Saturday  last. 
The  details  of  that  opening,  the  beauty  of  the  building,  ^e  gran- 
deur of  the  concert,  and  such  other  matters  I  must  leave  to  the 
numerous  "  dailies  "  who  now  supply  food  to  the  teeming  mil- 
lions of  our  metropolis.  My  business  is  with  the  floricmtural 
department,  and  remembering  what  a  liberal  schedule  the  Com- 
pany had  prepared,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  show  held  in  the 
same  grounds  many  years  ago,  I  was  prepared  to  see  a  grand 
exhibition ;  and  notwithstanding  that  it  trod  so  closely  on  the 
heels  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural,  the  Botanic,  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  Shows,  a  marvellous  collection  of  plants  was  brought 
together.  Doubtless  the  keeping  of  the  Show  open  for  so  many 
days  was  a  hindrance  to  the  exhibition  of  Orchids,  of  which 
there  were  comparatively  few ;  while  the  international  character 
of  the  Exhibition  was  a  negative  quantity,  the  only  exhibit  from 
abroad  being  a  basket  of  indifferent  Peonies  from  M.  Jean  Ver- 
Rchaffelt,  of  Ghent— at  least  this  was  all  that  I  saw.  A  new 
feature  was  attempted  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  McKenzie— the 
plan,  adopted  in  foreign  exhibitions,  of  grouping  the  plants  for 
(»ffect  instead  of  in  consecutive  divisions,  a  plan  which  certainly 
did  give  an  admirable  character  to  the  Show  but  in  no  way  con- 
tributed to  the  comfort  of  the  Judges.  I  have  judged  at  many 
shows,  but  I  never  had  so  haord  work  as  on  Saturday.  A  pair  of 
plants  would  be  at  one  end  of  the  building,  and  then  ano&er  at 


the  middle,  and  another  at  the  further  end,  so  that  it  wm  s 
continual  walk,  wklk  for  the  two  hours  in  which  I  was  engsgsd. 
When  this  is  done  abroad  the  Jud^  meet  the  day  beiorB  ind 
have  the  whole  day  to  i>erf  orm  their  duties  in. 

The  flowers  and  plants  were  arranged  in  all  parts  oi  the  tran- 
septs, the  centro  under  the  dome  being  kept  for  the  reservMl 
seats  for  the  concert ;  and  to  enumerate  the  fine  productioni 
here  placed  would  be  simply  to  reproduce  the  lists  which  have 
appeared  lately  in  the  garaening  papers.  Hero  were  the  msg- 
nincent  plants  of  Mr.  Baines  and  Mr.  Ward ;  of  RoUisson,  Dixon 
of  Beverley,  Jackson,  Williams,  Stc. ;  hero,  again,  were  the  nuff^ 
veUous  Rose  bushes  of  Paul  and  Turner,  the  Geraniums  of  Ward, 
the  Asaleas  of  Turner  and  others ;  but  in  addition  to  these  s 
large  number  of  classes  had*  been  made  for  Palms,  Agavei, 
Cycads,  Beaucazneas,  tree  Ferns,  and  sudh-like  plantBr-lheBe, 
towering  above  the  others,  and  briUiaat  with  their  greeneiy, 
added  gnaUy  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  fruit,  of  whidi 
there  was  but  a  small  dis|^y,  was  exhibited  in  one  of  tiie  side 
rooms ;  and  here,  too,  were  placed  the  cut  flowers,  for  which  no 
prizes  had  been  offerod,  the  bouquets  and  table  decorations,  end 
new  and  raro  plants.  The  contents  of  this  room  do  not  call  to 
any  special  notice.  Some  fine  show  and  fancy  Pansies  were  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  by  Mr.  Ware  of 
Tottenham,  and  Mr.  Hooper  of  Bath ;  Tulips  hy  Mr.  Hooper  snd 
others. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  all  that  courtesy  and  kindness  oooU 
do  was  done  by  the  able  Superintendent,  Mr.  McEeniie;  thai 
the  comfort  of  the  exhibitors  and  Judges  was  well  looked  after; 
and  that  he  had  taken  the  occasion  of  ffathering  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  men  well  known  in  horticiiltan 
and  botany.  Dr.  Moore  from  Olasnevin,  Mr.  Findlay  from  Man- 
chester, Mr.  Jones  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore.  Mr. 
Penny  from  Sandringham,  Mr.  Anderson  from  MeadowtMnk, 
Mr.  Downie  from  Edinburgh,  and  many  others  met^  together 
wi^  their  moro  southern  Drothron ;  and  these  rounions  tend 
not  a  little  to  keep  up  that  kindly  and  brotiierly  feeling  which 
ought  to  exist  in  the  craft,  moro  gentle  than  that  of  whi^  bask 
Walton  so  sweeUy  discoursed.  On  the  whole,  the  Alexandra 
Palace  and  park,  while  bearing  no  comparison  with  the  Palace 
at  Sydenham,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  form  another  and  agreeable 
place  of  rocroation  to  those  who,  in  this  day  of  excessive  labour 
and  struggle  for  life,  requiro  healthy  amusement  and  recreation. 
— D.,  Deal,  _ 

The  general  features  of  this  Show  have  been  so  ably  and 
faithfully  sketched  by  "D.,  Deal,"  that  he  has  left  but  lltUe 
for  us  to  say.  To  enter  into  particulars  of  the  subjects  ex- 
hibited would  be  little  else  than  to  cdve  a  resume  of  the  reports 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural,  Royal  Botanic,  and  Crystal  Palace 
Shows,  for  of  the  plants  brought  beforo  the  public  on  theae 
occasions  this  Exhibition  was  mainly  composed^  there  being, 
however,  some  additions. 

Foromost  in  the  class  for  sixteen  stove  and  greenhouse  planti 
came  Mr.  Baines,  gardener  to  H.  MiohoUa.  Ss^.,  Soutogata, 
with  a  collection  of  magnifloent  plants,  notably  his  Anthnxittm 
Scherzerianum,  Ixora  cocoinea,  and  fine  young  Dipladenia  ama* 
bills.  The  same  exhibitor  was  first  for  the  best  single  speci- 
men, showing  his  large  plant  of  Hedaromft  tuUpiferum,  Mt. 
Williams,  of  HoUowav,  being  second ;  and  Ms.  Baines  was  lik^ 
wise  first  for  noble  collections  of  twelve  flne-f oliaged  planta,  and 
for  a  like  number  of  Exotic  Ferns.  In  the  nurserymen's  data 
for  the  former  Mr.  Williams  took  the  lead,  Mr.  W.  £.  Dixon, 
Korwood  Nursery,  Beverley,  following  in  a  spirited  mann^, 
Mr.  Williams  was  again  first  for  a  fine  collecticB  of  exote 
Ferns.  Palms,  Troe  Ferns,  Cyoads,  and  Draonnas  were  freeb 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Williams,  RoUisson,  W.  B.  Dixon,  Ley, « 
Croydon,  and  others,  and  some  of  the  specimens  were  oi  tiwy 
noble  proportions.  A  fine  colleotiott  of  Agaves  came  from  Vi- 
Croucher,  gardener  to  J.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Hammeismith ;  sod 
rotuming  again  to  planta  in  flower,  Messrs.  Williams,  W.  Cvt- 
bush,  and  W.  E.  I>ixon  sent  good  groups ;  while  from  Mr* 
Cooper,  Rose  Hill  Nursery,  Derby,  came  an  excellent  sixteen, 
haU-flowering  and  half-fine-foliaged  plants,  containing  a  very 
large  Hedaroma  tuUpifemm.  In  Heaths,  Mr.  Ward  took  the 
lead  among  amateurs ;  and  in  Azaleas,  Messrs.  Jackson  AJ*^ 
and  Tamer  wero  respectively  first  and  second  for  six.  Pelar- 
goniums  and  Boses  have  been  already  alluded  to,  and  Csloeo- 
larias  were  shown  in  exoellent  bloom  by  Mr.  James,  and  Meaaia. 
Dobson,  of  Isleworth. 

Orchids,  as  already  romarked,  wero  far  from  numerona,  v. 
Cuthbert,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Adams,  Enfield,  took  the  lead  m 
the  amateurs'  class  with,  among  others,  fine  spedmena  « 
Thunia  Bensoniie  and  Odontoglossum  erispuni.  Mr.  Ch.  Wheeltf 
being  second.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  mi,  WJJduoB  snd 
Messrs.  RoUisson  wero  the  leading  prizetakers. 

Prizes  were  offerod  for  the  best  twelve  new  plants  sent  out  in 
the  years  1871-3.  Messrs.  Veitch  were  first  with  a  collection 
containing  Croton  Weismanni,  Dracaena  imperiahs,  ^•^^' 
niflca,  Dieffenbachia  Bausel,  Cypripedium  Dominianum.  Odon- 
toglossum vexiUarium,  MasaevaUiaHazzyanaj  Manuiti  Mtfoy- 
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ana,  Kentia  Fonteriana,  and  Aralia  Veitchii.  Mr.  WUliantt  was 
second  with  Anthuriom  crystallinam  mach  larger  and  finer 
than  the  specimen  shown  at  the  last  meeting  at  Kensington, 
and  on  this  occasion  it  was  awarded  a  ceruflcate;  Dracena 
Fraseri,  Ixora  Colei,  Dracaena  metallioa,  Groton  Weismanni, 
Dnmonorops  palembanions,  Pandanos  Veitchii,  Dieffenbaohia 
Bansu,  and  Phylloteninm  Lindeni.  Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon,  Beverley, 
was  went  for  six.  In  addition,  Messrs.  Veitoh  sent  a  most  in- 
terestinif  and  beautifal  miscellaneous  collection  rich  in  new 
plants,  molnding  many  fine  Orchids,  Palms,  &c.  Mr.  WiUiams 
made  a  similar  contribution,  in  which  was  Colax  jugosus,  which 
had  a  certificate.  We  omitted  to  notice  when  referring  to  the 
large  plants  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  a  very  fine  pair 
of  standard  Bays  from  Messrs.  Veitoh ;  and  we  may  add,  that 
among  misoeUaneous  groups  Mr.  Ware's,  Messn.  Downie  and 
Go.*8,  and  Messrs.  BoUisson^s  were  well  worthy  of  more  extended 
notice. 

The  show  of  Fruit  was  extremely  limited,  nor  was  there  any- 
thingcalling  for  special  remark ;  at  the  same  time,  when  such 
well-known  exhibitors  as  Messrs.  Ifiles,  Bannerman,  and  Sage 
come  forward,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  their  productionB 
are  good.  A  few  Pine  Apples  were  exhibited.  Mr.  Wilson, 
nrdener  to  Earl  Fortescue,  Oastle  Hill,  Devon,  had  a  good 
Smooth-leaved  Cayenne;  and  Mr.  l^yard,  gardener  to  Earl 
Yarborou^h,  BrocUesbury  Park,  a  Queen.  Mr.  Bones,  gardener 
to  D.  Macmtosh,  Esq.,  Bomford,  was  first  for  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes ;  fur.  Bannerman,  Bugeley,  being  an  excellent 
second ;  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Miles  hadtmrdprises.  For  Foster's 
White  Seedling,  Mr*  Wilson,  cardener  to  Earl  Fortescue,  was 
first  for  three  bunches  of  any  white  kind.  Mr.  Bones  beingsecond 
with  Golden  Hamburgh,  and  Mr.  Miles  third  with  Foster's 
White  Seedling.  The  best  single  bunch  of  any  black  kind  was 
Black  Hamburgh,  from  Mr.  Bannerman ;  Mr.  Bones  second ; 
the  best  single  bunch  of  a  white  kind,  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
from  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carington,  who  also  carried 
off  the  first  prizes  for  Black  Cherries,  White  Cherries,  and  Figs. 
For  Peaches  the  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  Harris,  Sage,  of  Ash- 
ridge,  and  Gardiner,  Lower  Eatington  Park  Gardens,  Stratford- 
on-Avon;  whilst  the  lead  in  Strawberries  was  taken  bv  Mr. 
T.  D.  Irving,  Easton  Park  Gardens,  Wickham  Market.  Messrs. 
J.  Monro,  Potter's  Bar,  sent  Monro's  Little  Heath  Melon,  large, 
and  of  very  good  flavour;  and  Mr.  A.  Colbourne,  gardener  to  J. 
Blyth,  Esq.,  Woolhampton,  Loquats. 


INDIGENOUS  PLANTS— AN  INDEX  OF  THE 

QUALITY  OF  SOIL. 

Ths  common  Heath  (Calluna  vulgaris)  grows  naturally  on 
most  of  the  barren  land  that  is  suitable  for  planting.  When  it 
is  rank  and  strong-growing,  it  indicates  deep,  black,  mossy  soil 
-^poor)  and  naturaUy  unfertile — ^but  which,  if  dry,  and  the  alti- 
tude not  too  great,  will  ^row  Scotch  Fir  and  Birch;  if  wet, 
Scotch  Fir,  Spruce,  and  Aider ;  but  even  for  the  last  it  must  be 
drained  previous  to  planting.  If  the  Heath  is  close  and  healthyi 
and  mixed  with  Club  Moss  (Lycopodium  clavatum),  TormentU 
(Potentilla  Tormentilla),  and  some  of  the  common  grasses,  the 
soil  is  more  fertile  and  suitable  for  Scotch  Fir,  Ijaroh,  and  Birch. 
Some  very  heaJthy  and  thriving  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir  planta- 
tions are  growing  on  soil  where  these  plants  luxuriate;  Ash, 
Beech,  Elm,  Oak,  and  Plane  will  grow  there  for  ornament,  but 
not  for  profit. 

The  Cowberry  or  Cranberry  of  the  Highlands  (Vacdnium  Vitis- 
Idiea)  is  generally  associated  with  the  common  Heath  and  the 
Soft  Grass  (Holcus  lanatus).  It  indicates  a  light  sandy  and 
graveDy  soil,  generally  very  hard  and  retentive ;  grows  Larch 
and  Scotch  Fir,  but  they  sometimes  become  affected  with  ^und 
rot  when  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  old.  Birch  and  Mountain  Ash 
thrive  admirably  upon  it,  but  are  not  profitable. 

The  Bilberry  (Vaccinium  Myrtillus)  isgenerally  found  growing 
with  the  common  Heath  and  the  Hard  Fern  (Bleohnum  boreale), 
Tormentil,  &c.  It  indicates  a  superior  class  of  soil  for  the  Scotch 
Fir,  Larch,  and  Silver  Fir;  but  especially  the  flrst--a  heavy 
crop  of  which  is  almost  invariably  found  on  soils  where  the 
Bilberry  is  plentiful.  If  the  situation  is  on  a  sloping  lull  or  aide 
of  a  ravine,  the  Norway  Spruce,  Ash,  Beech,  and  Blm  wiU 
sncoeed  admirably  on  tiie  level  ground,  or  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine.  . 

The  common  Juniper  (Junipems  communis),  accompamed  by 
the  Bracken  (Pteris  aquilina),  is  very  common  in  the  districts 
where  the  Scotch  Fir  may  be  said  to  have  its  native  habitat ; 
indeed,  in  some  Scotch  Fir  woods  it  grows  as  rank  and  profuse 
418  the  Furze,  and  makes  excellent  under-cover.  The  soil  is 
C^nerally  good  for  growing  Pines  where  the  Juniper  grows,  but 
oocasionally  varies  in  depth.  The  trees  named  as  suitable  for 
growing  on  the  Bilberry  land  will  grow  with  the  Juniper ;  but 
we  wotud  prefer  for  a  profitable  crop  to  keep  to  the  Scotch  Fir, 
liarcht  and  Birch,  giving  the  preference  to  the  first,  which 
almost  invariably  produces  a  heavy  crop  and  good  quality  of 
timber  on  Juniper  ground. 


The  common  Whin  or  Furze  (Ulex  europaaus)  is  very  abundant 
on  waste  land,  and  seems  to  be  such  a  selfish  i>lant,  if  we  may 
use  the  term,  that  other  plants  are  rarely  growing  with  it ;  but 
in  close  proximity,  on  good  soils,  are  to  be  found  Ragwort 
(Senecio  Jaoobsa),  Thistles  (Oarduus),  Wild  Clover  (Trifolium), 
&c. ;  and  on  the  poorer  soils,  Crowberry  (Empetrum  nigrum), 
Sorrel  (Bumex  Aoetosella],  Canoes,  &o.  The  Bagwort  and 
Thistles  must  be  understood  as  applyinff  to  uncultivated  ground ; 
for  if  the  ground  has  been  cultivated,  tnese  are  only  a  criterion 
as  to  fertility,  and  not  to  depth  or  quality  of  soil.  The  Furse, 
at  a  casual  glance,  is  not  a  safe  criterion  as  to  the  quality  and 
kind  of  soil,  as  it  will  grow  almost  anywhere.  Before  fixing  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  it  is  neoessaary  that  the  quality  and  size  of  the 
Furze  should  be  considered,  as  it  is  only  on  good  loamy  soil 
that  it  developes  stroiijg  stems  and  branches.  When  it  is  found 
growing  thus,  the  ordinary  hard  woods  may  be  planted,  along 
with  Spmoe  and  Silver  Fir.  If  the  situation  is  sloping,. or  the 
sides  of  a  glan.  Larches  will  succeed ;  but  they  seldom  attain  a 
large  size  among  Whins  on  flat  nound.  Wlien  the  Whin  is 
dwarf  in  habit,  and  the  stems  slender,  it  indicates  thin  gravelly 
soil,  with  a  hard,  bottom,  unfavourable  for  growing  anv  kind  of 
forest  trees.  Birch,  Scotch  Firs,  and  even  l4iroh  will  grow  if 
they  can  get  a  start ;  but  the  Whins  are  so  aggressive  that  it  is 
only  by  careful  treatment  that  the  trees  are  enabled  to  overtop 
them.  However,  when  they  do  so,  success  is  gained,  as  the 
Whins  offer  no  furtheropposition.  Although  we  nave  said  that 
slender  and  dwarfish  Whins  indicate  poor  soil,  there  are  excep- 
tions, as  in  the  case  of  Whins  that  have  been  burned  or  out  over; 
or,  again,  on  ground  that  has  been  reclaimed  and  afterwards 
allowed  to  return  to  its  natural  state.  Under  any  of  tibiese  cir- 
cumstances the  Whin  is  slender  and  dwazfish  for  a  shoort  time. 
Taking  the  Whin  alone,  it  is  not  a  plant  on  which  much  depend* 
anoe  can  be  placed  as  a  oiitenon  o)  the  qualitjr  of  the  soil;  but 
when  viewed  with  the  plants  growing  in  its  immediafce  prox- 
imity, we  consider  it  affords  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  soil 
above  mentioned. 

The  common  Broom  (Cytisus  scoparius)  is  invariably  found 
on  dry  situations,  and  always  indicates  a  fair  soil.  If  it  is  strong 
and  healthy,  and  growing  along  with  the  Yarrow  (Achillea 
Millefolium),  Bird's-foot  Trefoil  (Lotus  comioulatus),  Wild 
Clover,  Tormentil,  (fee.,  the  soil  and  subsoil  are  invariably  good 
for  planting  trees.  The  kinds  most  suitable,  if  the  situation  is 
moderately  sheltered,  are  Beech,  Oak,  Norway  Maple,  Plane, 
Larch,  Silver  and  Scotch  Firs :  but  if  the  situation  is  exposed, 
the  Larch  and  Scotch  Firs  produce  the  most  valuable  crops. 

The  Bramble  (Bubus  fraticosus)  and  Dog  Bose  (Bosa  canina) 
indicate  a  good  loamy  soil,  generally  inclining  to  clay,  very 
suitable  for  growing  ordinary  hard  woods,  as  also  the  Austrian 
Pine  and  SUver  Fir.  Although  the  Bramble  and  Dog  Bose  are 
always  found  growing  on  dry  portions  of  soil,  still,  ground  in 
close  proximity,  and  the  subsoil,  are  often  wet,  and  require  to  be 
drained  before  planting. 

The  Easpberry  (Bubus  Idaaus)  is  often  found  on  soils  similar 
to  the  last,  vid  denotes  similar  results ;  but  it  is  also  found  on 
higher,  more  exposed,  and  poorer  soils  than  suit  either  of  the 
two  last.  When  found  thus,  its  stems  are  slender  and  short, 
and  the  leaves  small,  indicatiag  a  light  soil  suitable  for  Scotch 
Fir,  Larch,  Beech,  Birch,  and  Mountain  Ash. 

The  Bog  Myrtle  or  Sweet  Willow  (Myrica  Gale)  is  common  in 
some  dismcts,  often  accompanied  by  the  Cross-leaved  Heath 
(Brioa  Tetralix),  but  invariably  grows  on  a  poor,  wet,  sandy  soil, 
unsnited  for  trees ;  but,  if  thoroughly  dried,  wiU  grow  some  of 
the  haordy  species,  as  Birch,  Alder,  Mountain  Ash,  and  Scotch 
Firs. 

The  foregoing  are  the  most  common  native  shrubs ;  but  there 
are  some  other  species  of  flowering  plants,  and  even  the  Mosses, 
that  are  as  much  to  be  depended  upon  as  indicators  of  the  soil, 
and  sometimes  the  flowerless  plants  are  more  reliable  tlum  the 
others. 

The  Male  Fern  (Lastrea  Fllix-mas)  and  the  Bracken  are  not 
safe  criterions  as  to  the  depth  of  the  soil ;  but  they  can  be  always 
denended  uj>on  as  to  quality ;  for  neither  of  them  grows  on  bad 
sou.  It  is  mvariably  ^ood  soil  when  they  are  accompanied  by 
the  common  Bugle  (Ajuga  reptans)  and  the  Primrose  (Primula 
vulgaris),  which  are  generally  found  in  low-lying  situations,  or 
hollows  where  an  amount  of  soil  has  acoummated;  and  it  may 
be  asserted  that  in  this  variety  of  soil  almost  any  forest  tree 
wiU  succeed.  But  we  particularly  recommend  for  the  sheltered 
portions  the 'Silver  Fir.  Douglas  Spruce,  Larch,  PinuB  Larioio, 
£ihn.  Ash,  Plane,  and  Cnestnut;  and  for  tiie  more  exposed  parts, 
Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  Beech,  Korway  Maple,  Plane,  Oak,  and 
Birch.  The  appearance  of  the  Foxglove  (Digitalis  purpurea) 
among  the  common  Ferns  indicates  a  medium  soil  inclined  to 
be  diy,  but  on  which  a  great  variety  of  trees  will  grow,  and 
which  we  consider  particularly  suited  for  Beech  and  Scotch  Fir. 
If  the  common  Ferns  are  mixed  with  the  Polypody  (Pdypodinm 
vulgare),  St.  John's-wort  (Hypericum),  &c.,  along  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  HeaAh,  the  soil  is  generally  more  shallow,  and  contains 
large  stones  or  boulders.  StUl,  although  shallow,  it  is  always 
kindly,  and  will  grow  forest  trees  better  than  its  appearance 
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would  indicate;  bat  the  Laroh,  Scotch  Fir,  Birch,  Moantain 
Ash,  and  Hazel  are  the  yarieties  that  thrive  best  on  the  soil. 

The  Inland  Bent  (Jancos  squarrosiu)  and  the  small  Sedges 
(Cares  sp.)  are  generally  fonnd  growing  along  with  short  Heath, 
and  indicate  a  poor  soil,  with  a  retentive  and  impervious  sub- 
soil, invariably  mclining  to  be  wet,  and  in  its  natural  state  only 
suited  for  growing  some  of  the  common  Willows,  dwarf  Bircli^ 
and  Alder ;  but  if  drained  it  will  grow  Spruce^  and  even  Scotch 
Fir.  In  recommending  Spruce,  we  are  supposing  that  the  situa- 
tion is  moderately  sheltered,  as  these  {flants  are  often  found  at 
altitudes  and  in  exposures  (^uite  unsuited  for  the  growth  of 
Spruce.  Even,  the  Alder,  Birch,  and  Scotch  Fir  are  seldom 
profitable  trees  on  soils  where  the  aforesaid  plants  are  abundant. 

The  Sheep  Fescue  (Festuoa  ovina)  and  the  wire  Grass  (Nardus 
striota)  are  often  found  growing  together,  and,  to  the  casual 
observer,  may  be  taken  lor  the  same  plant.  They  form  the 
principal  vegetation  of  some  upland  districts,  and  denote  a  dry, 
thin  soil,  comparatively  rich  m  vegetable  matter,  but  not  very 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  trees.  The  kinds  most  suitable  are 
the  Birch  and  Mountain  Ash.  The  difficulty  in  growing  trees 
on  soils  where  these  Grasses  predominate  is  more  owing  to  the 
situation  and  the  herbage  thui  to  the  soil,  as  to  all  appearance 
the  latter  is  generally  jg^od ;  but  the  situation,  beinsr  so  much 
exposed,  is  dried  up  m  the  summer  season,  and  during  the 
winter  tiie  herbage  is  so  close  that  the  moisture  does  not  pene- 
trate it  readily,  nut  when  trees  can  be  ^ot  to  cover  the  ground 
where  this  herbage  grows,  their  success  is  secured. 

The  Tufted  Hair  Grass  (Aira  csspitosa)  is  generally  found  on 
light  or  sandy  loam  (usually  poor),  resting  upon  bluish  day  or 
sometimes  running  sand.  The  soil  naturally  is  too  wet  for  grow- 
injg^  trees ;  but  when  drained  is  suitable  for  Ash,  Elm,  Poplars, 
'Willows,  and  Spruce.  The  soil  on  which  this  Grass  grows 
varies,  but  still  admits  of  the  profitable  cultivation  of  any  of  the 
trees  before  recommended. 

The  Broad-leaved  Flag  (Iris  Pseud-acorus)  is  invariably  found 
in  hollows  or  flat  ground,  and  indicates  a  brown,  loamy  soil, 
chiefly  composed  of  vegetable  matter.  The  situation  is  generaUv 
wet,  but  when  drainea  is  very  suitable  for  growing  tree  Wil- 
lows, Grey,  White,  and  Black  Poplars^  Lime,  Horse  Chestnut, 
Ash,  Elm,  Spruce,  &c.  Where  the  Iris  is  close-growing  and 
abundant,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  young  trees  to  start 
without  deep  trenching  or  pitting  of  the  ground  before  planting, 
the  former  being  preferable. 

The  common  Bush  (Juncus  effusus)  is  not  particular  as  to 
soil  if  the  situation  is  sneltered  and  damp.  The  variety  of  soil 
is  indicated  by  its  habit.  If  robust,  the  soil  is  similar  to  tiiat  of 
the  IriSj  and  will  grow  the  same  kind  of  trees ;  but  if  slender, 
the  soil  IS  poor,  and  principally  composed  of  sand  Or  alight  loam, 
most  suitable  for  growing  Alder  ana  Spruce.  Bushes  afford  an 
unmistakeable  proof  of  dampness,  and  the  ground  where  they 
are  found  ^owmg  must  be  thoroughly  drained  before  planting. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  trench  it,  but  not  always,  as  there 
are  often  spots  where  the  trees  can  be  planted.  If  the  ground 
be  well  dramed  and  the  trees  succeed,  the  Bushto  wiU  soon  dis- 
appear. 

The  Beed  ^hragmites  communis)  indicates  a  strong  soil, 
Bometimes  inclining  to  clay,  and  sometimes  to  moss,  but  always 
full  of  vegetable  matter  and  surcharged  with  water—so  much  so 
that  no  trees  will  g^row  on  it  until  the  ground  is  drained.  The 
situation  is  always  in  flat  or  hollow  ground,  and  sheltered.  The 
trees  most  suited  to  this  soil  are  Spruce,  Aider,  White  and  Grey 
Poplars,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and  White  Willows.  Some  of 
the  best  specimens  of  Willows  are  to  be  seen  growing  on  soils 
where  Beeos  were  once  abundant.  The  treatment  required  before 
planting  is  much  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  the  Iris. 

The  Queen  of  the  Meadow  (SpirsBa  XJlmaria)  and  the  Wood 
Hyacinth  (Bndjrmion  nutans)  are  plants  indicating  a  deep  loam 
or  alluvial  soil,  sometimes  with  a  sandy  bottom  inclining  to 
olay ;  generally  damp,  but  not  so  much  as  to  hinder  the  growtii 
of  trees ;  of  course,  where  too  damp,  it  must  be  drained  before 
planting.  On  this  class  of  soil  all  the  varieties  of  forest  trees 
grow  well.  Some  of  the  larsest  Poplars  and  Willows  and  best- 
matured  Oaks  and  Larches  that  we  nave  ever  seen  were  grown 
on  this  description  of  soiL 

Some  of  the  Mosses  are  also  sure  indicators  of  the  soils.  Con- 
spiouous  among  these  is  the  Grey  Moss  (Trichostomum  lann- 
ginosum),  so  common  on  some  hill-sides.  The  presence  of  this 
plant  is  a  beacon  to  the  forester,  warning  him  of  "  rocks  a-head ; " 
in  other  wordS|  not  to  expect  great  returns  from  any  trees  that 
may  be  grown  m  proximity  to  it.  It  is  found  growing  on  hill- 
tops and  mountains,  where  few  other  plants  grow,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  warn  foresters  that  trees  will  not  grow  in  these 
situations.  It  is  also  often  found  growing  along  with  the  com- 
mon Heath,  and  the  inexperienced  may  be  led  into  a  mistake  as 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  some  allow  that  trees  maybe  grown 
wherever  Heath  will  grow.  No  doubt,  where  the  Heath  is  grow- 
injS  along  with  the  Moss  it  indicates  an  improvement  on  the  situ- 
ation where  the  Moss  is  found  growing  almost  alone;  still, 
wherever  the  Moss  is  abundant,  a  profitable  crop  of  trees  cannot 
be  grown;  bat  where»  for  the  purposes  of  ornament,  Sic.,  it  is  ' 


necessary  to  plant  the  ^und,  the  trees  most  suitable  are  Scotch 
Fir,  Pinus  montana,  Birch,  Alder,  Goat  Willow,  and  Monntiuii 
Ash.  Spruce  can  also  be  grown  on  the  damp  portions  if  tiie  alti. 
tude  is  not  too  great.  These  will  grow  and  have  a  fair  appear- 
ance ;  but,  as  we  said  before,  they  will  not  be  a  profitoble  crop. 

The  wood  Mosses  (Hypnum  sp.)  are  most  common  on  ground 
where  a  crop  of  trees  has  been  previously  grown.  They  gene- 
rally indicate  a  li^ht,  open  soil,  resting  on  whin  or  trap  rock, 
suitable  for  growing  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  Norway  Maple,  and 
Birch.  In  planting  ground  where  these  Mosses  are  abundant,  it 
is  necessary  to  pare  them  off  before  inserting  the  plant,  as,  il 
they  are  left,  they  absorb  the  moisture  that  should  go  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  plant.  This  does  well  when  small  plants 
are  used,  but  when  a  successful  crop  is  wanted  on  ground  where 
a  crop  of  lorees  has  been  previously  grown,  it  is  safest  to  have  the 
ground  pitted  previous  to  planting. 

The  White  or  Bo^  Moss  (Sphagnum  sp.)  is  characteristic  of 
wet,  stagnant  situations,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  porona 
peat  in  the  soil.  If  thoroughly  dried  and  solidified,  it  will  grov 
lair  specimens  of  Alder  and  Spruce,  but  to  attain  tnis  the  drain- 
age must  be  carefully  attended  to. 

The  Hair  Moss  (Polytrichum  commune)  is  also  invariably 
found  in  damp  situations,  but  indicates  a  firmer  and  better  chw 
of  soil  than  the  last.  The  Gross-leaved  Heath  (Brioa  Tetraliz)  is 
generally  in  close  proximity.  The  ground  is  always  wet,  bat 
when  thoroughly  dndned  it  will  grow  Spruce,  Alder,  and  Scotch 
Fir,  Grey  ana  Balsam  Poplar.  The  soil  is  generally  brown  peat, 
naturallv  poor,  and  the  subsoil  gravelly,  and  sometimee  soft 
bluish  day. 

We  have  purposely  omitted  the  nutritious  natural  Grasses  so 
common  in  meadows  and  cultivated  ground,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  these  only  grow  upon  a  quality  of  soil  that  is  seldom  ap- 
propriated to  the  cultivation  of  foi^  trees,  but  on  which  all 
the  varieties  of  trees  seem  to  luxuriate.  The  plants  enumerated 
are  some  of  the  most  common,  and,  in  our  opinion,  most 
characteristic  of  the  native  plants.  A  greater  number  mi^ht 
have  been  given,  but  our  aim  has  been,  not  to  multiply  indica- 
tors, but  rather  to  select  a  few  well-known  plants  that  were 
positively  indicative  of  the  soils  on  which  they  grow,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  common  as  to  be  found  in  every  district.  To  have 
specified  the  plants  found  in  a  particular  district  would  have 
been  an  easier  task,  but  would  not  have  been  so^nerally  usefoL 
However,  we  have  endeavoured  to  start  the  subject,  which  is  of 
great  importance,  and  one  that,  in  the  interests  of  arboriculture, 
we  trust  will  ^ret  be  fully  developed.— Williak  Gilchbzst  (in 
Scottish  Arboricultural  Transactions.) 
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Advantage  should  be  taken  of  showery  weather  to  transplant 
and  earth-i^>  all  crops  that  require  it,  for  if  done  when  the  soil 
about  them  is  dry  the  roots  will  not  receive  that  benefit  from 
rain  which  they  otherwise  would  do.  In  pricking-out  or  trans- 
planting, particular  care  should  be  taken  to  press  the  soil  closely 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  for  if  left  hollow  and  loose  about  them 
drought  will  soon  stop  their  growth,  or  probably  cause  them  to 
perish.  Wherever  it  is  convenient  to  pmnt  with  a  trowel,  it  is 
far  better  than  planting  with  a  dibber,  as  with  the  latter  the 
roots  are  either  left  in  a  hollow  or  are  crushed-up  together 
and  rendered  nearly  useless.  This  is  one  reason  of  plants  of 
the  same  sowing  varying  so  much  in  their  growth.  In  one  case 
the  plants  are  pulled  up  and  deprived  of  luJf  their  roots,  and  as 
carelesslv  planted ;  in  another  tney  are  dng-up  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  are  then  transplanted  and  watered  as  carefully  as  the 
others  were  carelessly  done.  It  is  advisable  to  discontinae  cut- 
ting Asparoffus  from  weak  beds,  or  those  whioh  have  only  been 
maide  from  two  to  three  years.  Keep  both  old  and  young  beds 
free  from  weeds,  and  thin  any  other  crops  that  may  be  growii^ 
in  them.  Prick-out  any  BroocoU  that  is  sufficiently  advanced 
in  growth.  Sow  a  full  crop  of  Oape  and  Grange's  Early  Whits. 
Where  Oabhages  were  planted  in  the  autumn  at  a  foot  apart  in 
the  rows,  every  alternate  plant  should  be  pulled  up  as  required 
for  use.  This  will  give  the  remainder  time  and  space  to  attain 
perfection.  Sow  a  full  crop  of  Cardoona.  Plant  out  tiie  early 
crop  if  they  were  sown  in  a  seed  bed ;  choose  a  rich  niece  w 
ground  for  the  purpose.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  plant  largely 
of  the  first  crops,  as  they  soon  run  to  seed.  Plant  out  some  « 
the  most  forward  Oelery  in  trenches,  keep  it  well  watered  in  dry 
weather ;  continue  to  prick  out  from  the  seed  beds  for  late  crops. 
Where  the  seed  of  Cucumbers  has  been  sown  on  ridges  to  pro- 
duce Gherkins,  thin  the  plants  to  three  under  each  hand-pus. 
Keep  up  the  heat  of  the  principal  beds  if  fine  lonjz  fruit  is  re- 

Suired.  Make  another  small  sowing  of  Endive,  The  sowing  of 
lie  main  crop  should  not  be  made  before  the  middle  of  next 
month.  Earth-up  J>warf  Kidney  Beans  that  have  been  planted 
out,  and  sow  again.  Make  a  sowmg  of  two  or  three  sorts  of  td- 
tiLoe,  by  this  means  the  season  of  one  sowing  is  prolonged.  Xhe 
Paris  Cos  is  a  very  good  summer  Lettuce.  For  MushroomSt  the 
hay  With  which  the  productive  beds  are  covered  will  require 
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remoYing  occasionally,  as  it  U  liable  to  get  damp  and  monldy, 
which  TVill  rot  the  Mushrooms.  Take  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  earth tng-up  all  Potatoes  that  are  sufficiently  forward ; 
the  others  may  be  hoed  between  to  loosen  the  earth  and  destroy 
weeds.  Make  a  good  sowing  of  Turnips  for  early  autumn  use ; 
thin-out  the  advancing  crops.  Plant-out  Vegetable  Marrows 
on  a  rich  piece  of  ground  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  it 
to  ^w.  where  the  ground  is  cracked  from  drought  amongst 
seedling  crops,  rake  it  over  while  they  are  in  a  young  state  and 
before  they  are  thinned,  this  will  be  found  of  great  service  to 
them  throughout  the  summer.  Loosen  the  earth  about  the 
growing  crops  as  frequently  as  possible.  Keep  down  weeds,  and 
never  allow  any  of  them  to  seed. 

FXUIT  OABDEN. 

Examine  those  Peaoh  trees  that  suffered  from  frost  last  season, 
and  carefully  remove  every  piece  of  gum  and  canker  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Prevent  all  colonising  attempts  of  the  green  fly, 
and  see  that  the  roots  are  not  suffenng  from  want  of  moisture, 
or  much  mischief  will  be  produced  by  a  wet  autumn.  Destroy 
caterpillars  and  black  fly  on  Cherry  trees  by  squeezing  them, 
and  afterwards  give  a  forcible  washing  to  the  trees  wiUi  clear 
lime  water.  Wmitever  system  of  training  is  adopted  with  Basp- 
berries,  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  removing  all  those  young 
shoots  that  will  not  be  required  for  bearing  wood  next  season. 

7L0WEB  OAIIDEM. 

When  the  planting-out  of  half-hardy  plants  shall  have  been 
completed,  the  business  of  the  flower  garden  for  some  time  will 
in  a  great  measure  be  merely  routine,  such  as  hoeing  and  raking, 
tying  out  and  pegging  down,  removing  dead  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  keeping  every  thing  and  every  place  as  it  ought  to  be— clean, 
neat,  and  tidv.  Under  the  protection  of  a  mulching  of  short 
grass  stick  a  few  branches  thmly  in  the  beds,  and  place  an  in- 
verted not  over  the  most  tender  plants.  Newly-planted  subjects, 
especially  where  not  mulched,  will  require  strict  attention  as  to 
watering,  and  where  the  planting-out  is  not  completed  proceed 
with  it  as  fast  as  jrassible.  Where  they  are  admired  late  in  the 
season  a  few  annuals  may  be  sown  for  late  blooming,  and  a  few 
also  may  be  kept  in  pots  as  stop-gaps  in  case  of  need.  Remove 
the  flowers  and  seed-pods  from  American  plants  as  fast  as  they 
get  shabby,  which  will  add  materially  to  the  strength  of  the 
plants.  Give  the  beds  a  good  flooding  of  water.  The  pegging 
and  tying-out  of  the  plants  should  be  no  longer  delayed.  Double 
Wallflowers,  Mule  Pinks,  and  some  common  Diantnuses,  Alys- 
snms.  Phloxes,  Perennial  Iberis,  and  many  kinds  of  dwarf 
Gistus  and  Helianthemums,  may  be  propagated  under  hand- 
glasses in  a  shady  situation,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  next 
spring.  Keep  Auriculas  free  from  weeds,  occasionally  watering 
and  stirring  the  surface.  Offsets  may  be  taken  off  if  rooted, 
place  them  round  the  sides  of  the  pot.  Where  the  seed-vessels 
of  Polyanthuses  are  swelled,  should  anv  decayed  floret  remain 
they  must  be  removed,  as  they  are  liable  to  retain  moisture  to 
the  detriment  of  the  seed.  Bemove  the  awning  from  Tulips, 
and  let  the  flowers  have  all  the  weatiier.  Where  seed  is  re- 
quired break  off  the  capsules.  Unless  Carnations  are  carefully 
tied  the  wind  will  break  or  twist-off  the  shoots.  Worsted  is  the 
best  material  to  tie  with.  As  laterals  are  thrown  out  from  the 
sides  they  may  be  pinched-off  in  order  to  strengthen  the  other 
flowers.  Prepare  a  bed  for  Pink-pipings  in  a  shady  situation, 
composed  of  sandy  peat  and  leaf  soil  equal  parts.  Cuttings  or 
pipings  may  be  put  in  under  hand-glasses  as  soon  as  the  grass  is 
sufficiently  firm.  Let  the  stakes  be  put  to  the  Dahlias  as  soon 
as  convenient ;  when  delayed  much  longer  the  tuber  is  often 
injured  by  the  insertion. 

OBXINHOnSX  AKD  OONSaBVATOBT. 

The  climbing  or  roof-trained  plants  while  growing  will  re- 
quire constant  attention  in  tbinning  and  stopping,  and  if 
bright  weather,  which  may  now  be  expected,  should  set  in,  a 
slight  shading  will  be  of  benefit  on  very  hot  days.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  shall  have  become  more  genial,  air  must  be  freely 
admitted;  and  pot  plants,  especially  fine  specimens,  must  be 
allowed  abundance  of  room.  Maintain  a  moist  temperature, 
and  see  that  nothing  suffers  from  want  of  water.  Inspect  care- 
fully  young  stock,  especially  that  for  bloominjg  next  winter. 
Chinese  Primroses  and  Cinerarias  may  be  had  in  flower  in  Oc- 
tober and  November.  Another  sowing  may  be  made  shortly 
for  spring  decoration.  Continue  to  start  at  intervals  successions 
of  Achimenes.  Chrysanthemum  cutting  may  be  put  in,  they 
will  do  without  bottom  heat;  short- jointed  wood  will  strike 
freely  under  a  hand-light.  Gloxinias  require  partial  shade  and 
a  moist  heat.  Gesneras  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but 
they  like  more  light.  Amaryllis  may  be  removed  to  the  conser- 
vatory for  blooming,  where  they  will  prove  a  great  acquisition. 
Where  it  can  be  accomplished  watering  should  still  be  done  in 
the  morning,  that  all  superfluous  moisture  may  be  dried  up  before 
evening.  The  conservatory  should  now  be  tnorou^hly  relieved 
of  all  superfluous  stock,  for  the  reception  of  whioh  tiffany  houses 
'Will  be  found  extremely  useful.  Nothing  will  therefore  be  re- 
quired in  show  houses  or  structures  of  that  kind,  but  to  carry 
ont  a  cleanly  system  of  cultivation,  and  to  introduce  specimens 
in  flower  from  other  houses  or  pits.    Keep  the  atmosphere  as  • 


moist  as  circumstances  will  admit.  Attend  to  plants  for  autumn 
and  early  winter  decoration,  such  as  Japan  Lilies,  Chrysan- 
themums, Scarlet  Salvias,  Tree  Carnations,  and  plants  of  that 
sort.  Give  them  plenty  of  pot-room,  good  rich  compost,  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  plenty  of  spaoe  for  the  proper  development  of 
their  branches  and  leaves.  Solago  distans  is  a  useful  plant, 
which  must  not  be  forjgotten;  it  flowers  freely,  and  requires 
nothing  beyond  a  cold  pit  to  grow  in.  Epacrises,  winter-bloom- 
ing Heaths,  and  Cytisus  should  likewise  be  cultivated  in  quantity^ 
for  few  plants  surpass  them  for  winter  decoration.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  plant  houses  oan  scarcely  be  kept  too  moist  at  this 
season,  therefore  sprinkle  every  available  surface  frequently,^ 
and  syringe  growing  stock  lightly  twice  a-day  during  bright 
weather. — W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

This  has  been  a  very  unfavourable  season  for  us  in  many 
respects.  Since  our  last  report  we  have  had  a  sharp  frost ;  the 
thermometer  registered  28°  Fah.,  or  4°  of  frost.  Our  bedding 
plants  have  not  suffered  in  the  least,  nor  were  the  Potatoes,  pro- 
tected by  a  wall  on  the  east  side,  damaged ;  indeed,  it  seemed 
to  be  the  east  wind  which  was  the  cause  of  any  damage.  It 
was  interesting  to  observe  the  effect  in  a  field  of  4  acres  of 
Potatoes  close  to  the  garden;  all  in  the  field  were  cut  down 
except  those  under  a  wooden  fence  6  feet  high,  which  runs 
down  the  east  side  of  the  field ;  for  quite  twelve  paces  from  this 
fence  scarcely  a  leaf  was  injured,  and  in  another  part  protected 
by  a  hed^e  little  damage  was  done.  A  high  west  wind  prevails 
now,  which  is  quite  as  injurious  to  tender  plants  as  cold. 

KITCHEN  aiBDXN. 

Peas. — ^Earthing-up  and  sticking  these.  The  succession  sow» 
ings  are  doing  very  well.  The  ground  was  lumpy,  notwith- 
standing repeated  turning-over  in  a  dry  state,  so  we  had  it  well 
rolled  with  a  heavy  roller  before  drawing  the  drills,  and  also 
trod  the  seed  in  firmly.  As  pea-sticks  are  not  easily  obtained 
here,  we  have  sown  some  of  tne  dwarf  sorts,  as  Little  G«m  and 
Blue  Peter. 

We  have  also  been  hoeing  and  earthing-up  Broad  Beans, 
sowed  Spinach  between  the  rows  of  Peas,  and  continued  to 
make  sowings  of  small  salads.  We  only  grow  one  sort  of 
Badish  now,  the  French  Olive-shaped  BreaJcfast ;  it  is  certainly 
superior  to  the  Bed  Turnip  Badish.  Pricking-out  later-sown 
Celery  in  light  soil,  and  hoeing  amongst  all  growing  crops  to 
kill  incipient  weeds. 

FBUIT  AMI)  fOBCINa  HOUSES. 

The  Grapes  in  the  late  Muscat  houses  seem  to  have  set  well ; 
after  the  first  flowers  open  we  do  not  stop  the  growing  shoots 
until  all  are  set.  We  have  a  fancy  that  the  hemes  set  better  if 
the  lateral  shoots  are  not  touched ;  they  are  now  being  stopped 
and  tied-in  to  their  places,  and  the  berries  are  being  thinned*. 
There  is  an  excellent  plant  of  Mrs.  Pince  in  the  house ;  it  has 
a  peculiarity  worth  noting.  The  leading  shoot  seems  to  be 
scorched  at  the  point,  and  dies  at  the  sixth  or  ninth  leaf;  after 
it  breaks  the  second  time  it' goes  on  all  right.  The  evil  seems  to 
be  caused  by  strong  sxm.  Throwing  some  light  shading  over  the 
place  prevents  this  if  it  is  done  in  time.  On  the  back  stage  of 
the  Cucumber  and  Melon  houses  Figs  and  Orange  trees  are 
growing  in  pots.  The  Fig  trees  afford  some  excellent  dishes  in 
June,  and  are  little  trouble.  Syringing  them  twice  a-day  oauses- 
them  to  be  clean  and  healthy.  Not  so  the  Oranges ;  no  amount 
of  syringing  will  dislodge  tiie  scale,  which  sticks  to  the  bark 
and  leaves  like  limpets  to  Hhe  rock,  and  causes  them  to  be 
covered  with  a  sticky  black  substance.  We  have  been  washing 
the  trees  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  water  in  which  soft  soap  has 
been  dissolved ;  nothing  is  so  effectual  as  hand- washing  for  them. 
A  few  weeks  ago  we  wrote  about  the  Melons  dying-off  in  a 
mysterious  manner.  A  strong  healthy  plant  of  Scarlet  Gem 
has  become  affected,  and  is  gradually  dying  before  our  eyes, 
with  no  sign  of  decay  on  the  stem.  For  the  last  ten  days  it 
flagged  in  sunshine,  though  shaded ;  after  the  house  was  shut-up 
in  the  afternoon  it  recovered,  and  did  not  look  different  from 
the  other  plants.  It  has,  however,  gradually  become  worse, 
and  now  seems  past  recovery.  On  cutting  through  the  stem  it 
will  no  doubt,  lixe  the  others,  show  decay  at  the  core,  induced 
through  something  deleterious  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  water  ap- 
plied.   The  case  is  quite  new  to  me. 

ORCHABD  HOUSE. 

There  is  always  a  litUe  work  to  be  done  to  the  fruit  trees,  as 
they  cannot  all  be  pinched  and  the  fruit  thinned  at  one  time. 
Much  watering  is  required,  and  constant  attention  to  see  that 
no  tree  suffers.  The  Strawberry  pots  require  looking  over  twice 
daily  if  there  is  much  sunshine.  We  stood  the  pots  in  saucers 
of  water  once  to  save  watering,  but  have  not  continued  to  do  so, 
as  better  fruit  is  obtained  u  the  pots  stand  upon  their  own 
bottom.  The  fruit,  which  is  now  swelling  fast,  lias  been  sap- 
ported  by  sticks. 

CONSEBVATOBT  AND  PLANT  STOVE. 

We  have  been  repotting  small  growing  plants  of  Ferns  and 
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other  snbjocts  requiring  attention.  This  onght  always  to  be 
looked  to  in  time,  as,  if  neglected,  the  plants  will  be  mnch  in< 
jored.  The  beaatifal  Adiantom  farleyense  requires  frequent 
potting  to  do  well,  and  will  not  grow  freely  if  allowed  to  be  not- 
bound  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth.  Turfy  loam,  witn  a 
little  Orchid  peat  added,  seems  to  suit  it.  We  have  been  wash- 
ing, training,  and  re-arranging  the  plants.  In  the  conservatory 
the  work  has  been  similar  to  l^t  week.  Azaleas  are  now  making 
A  good  show,  and  require  much  attention  as  regards  watering 
and  shading.  If  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  allowed  to  become  over- 
-drv,  or  the  flowering  plants  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  few 
iiours,  the  effect  of  either  will  be  most  disastrous.  We  are  care- 
iul  to  remove  all  dead  or  decaying  leaves  and  flowers  from 
Pelargoniums  and  other  j^owering  plants  as  soon  as  perceived. 
Any  httle  attention  of  this  sort  can  readily  be  given  when  the 

Shmts  are  being  watered,  and  young  men  who  are  alive  to  their 
uties  will  not  require  to  be  constantly  told  about  such  trifles, 
vhich,  however,  if  not  attended  to  in  time,  are  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  to  manv  persons. 

We  sowed  Cineraria  seed,  and  placed  the  pots  in  a  frame 
^here  there  is  very  little  bottom  heat ;  we  do  not  trouble  about 
the  named  sorts  now,  as  seedling  plants  grow  most  freely,  and 
<ure  less  trouble.  Primula  sinensis  has  been  pricked-out  of  the 
seed-pans  into  small  pots,  and  is  growing  freely.  Primula  ja- 
;ponica,  which  was  sown  in  August  last  year,  is  just  coming  up 
in  an  irregular  manner;  the  plants  are  potted-ofl  singly  in 
flmall  pots  as  they  become  large  enough.  We  have  also  oeen 
potting-off  the  latest-struck  cuttings  of  perpetual-flowering  Car- 
nations; they  are  potted  singly  in  smaU  60-sized  pots,  and 
placed  in  a  frame,  where  the  hgnts  can  be  kept  dose  for  a  few 
4ays,  afterwards  air  is  freely  admitted. 

FLOWER  OABDBN. 

We /have  been  filling  rustic  baskets  with  plants;  these,  with 
some  stone  vases,  are  placed  in  suitable  positions  on  the  lawn. 
In  the  centre  of  the  vase  is  planted  one  of  the  more  choice  stage 
Pelargoniums,  and  around  the  edge  trailing  plants  and  dwurf 
subjects.  The  weather  is  warmer  now,  but  we  shall  not  venture 
to  plant-out  the  tender  plants  for  a  week  longer.  The  Boses 
are  growing  freely,  and  promise  to  give  us  good  flowers;  we 
should  have  looked  over  them  and  thinned-out  the  young  shoots, 
as  well  as  destroyed  the  bud- worm,  but  want  of  time  prevents 
us.  Mowing  the  lawn  and  trimming  the  edgings,  as  well  as 
•destroying  all  weeds,  have  occupied  the  rest  of  our  time. — 

J.  DOUOLAS. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 
27.B. — ^Many  queBtions  moat  remain  unanswered  nntil  next 
week. 

Nkw  Flo  web-pot  (J.  H.).—Yon  had  better  write  to  Mr.  Matthews  and 
■ask  him  if  it  Ib  registered.    He  oan  beet  reply  to  the  qaestion. 

Twelve  Good  Fraxe  Aukiculas  (Auricula).  ^Oreetiredged.  — TnUVs 
OeDeral  Neill,  Campbeirs  Lord  Palmertton,  and  Headly's  Condactor.  Orey- 
gdged.—TletchefB  Ne-PluB-UItnif  Lightbody's  Richard  Headly,  and  Cheetham's 
lianeashire  Hero.  While'edged. — Popplewell's  Conqueror,  Smith's  Ne-PIa»- 
ITltra,  and  Heap's  SmiUng  Beanty.  Se^.— Spaldin^s  Blaekbird,  Campbell's 
Picarro ,  and  Lightbody's  Lord  OUyde.  Befer  to  the  advertisera  in  our  oolonuu 
ior  a  florist  to  supply  them. 

Pbivula  jAf  onica  PBOPAOATioiff  (ZdMR).— Frlmiila  japonlca  is  propagated 
iby  division  of  the  roots  as  well  as  by  seeds. 

SpanrG-FLowBBiNO  Grbenhousb  Plakts  {Idem).  —Erica  hyemalls,  Heda- 
roma  tolipiferom,  Aoaoia  gracilis  and  armata,  Pimeiea  mlrabilis,  Azalou,  and 
OtLxaeUitui. 

DiXLTTRA  SFBGTABiLis  {H.  JR.).— At  Tunbridge  Wells  and  in  oar  sonthem 
«oaDtie8  it  begins  to  bloom  in  April ;  but  in  the  midland  and  more  northern 
'Coonties,  except  under  walls,  it  does  not  flower  until  at  least  six  weeks  later. 

Faulty  Flue— Flooded  Stokehole  (JB.  D.). — The  flue  which  emits  a 
sooty  smell  should  be  thoroughly  examined ;  and  if  the  mortar  is  intact,  two 
•or  three  dressings  of  the  whole  of  the  exterior  with  Portland  cement  mixed 
with  water  to  the  consistency  of  ordinary  whitewaA,  and  laid  on  vigorously 
with  a  brush,  will  prove  a  cheap  and  efleotual  remedy.  If,  however,  the  mortar 
in  the  joints  has  perished,  so  that  it  may  be  raked  out  easily  with  a  pointed 
stick,  the  flue  ought  certainly  to  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  with  hard  bricks 
of  good  quality,  using  firelumps  or  bricks  laid  In  fireclay  for  the  sides  and  top 
of  the  part  close  to  the  furnace.  Your  plan  of  cementing  the  stokehole  to 
prevent  the  water  from  soaking  through  the  walls  is  good.  Before  putting  on 
the  oement  see  that  the  brickwork  is  sound ;  if  it  proves  faulty,  replace  it 
with  hard  bricks  laid  in  cement.  Before  maldng  a  stokdiole  in  a  wet  sitn- 
4riiion,  or  wherever  there  is  risk  of  flooding}  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  drain 
•of  4-inch  pipes  a  few  inches  below  the  floor-level^  connecting  it  with  a  grating 
«et  in  the  brickwork  of  the  floor  to  carry  off  the  water  as  it  enters,  the  drain 
ilwing  oontinued  to  a  sniuble  outlet. 

CouBiKXD  Peach  House  and  Vxkkbt  {CaniUnU  Subteriber).— The  glass 
roof,  with  front  sashes  2  feet  high  nstlng  on  the  back  wall  of  a  cold  pit  that 
4s  8  feet  above  the  surface,  and  6  feet  from  a  baek  wall  12  feet  high,  would 
iform  an  admirable  protection  for  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  already 
planted  against  the  back  wall ;  but  it  would  not  answer  the  double  purpose 
•of  vineiy  and  Peach  house  In  the  way  you  propose,  because  if  the  Vines  were 
planted  in  front  and  trained  up  under  the  roof,  tiie  shade  would  inevitably 
prove  fatal  to  your  present  hopeful  proepeots  of  Peadies  and  Nectarines.  The 
only  really  practical  way  of  sncoessfnlly  cultivating  Vines  and  Peaches  in  such 
a  atmetnre  would  be  to  remove  the  trees  to  iSlb  front,  train  them  to  a< 
irelMs  half  way  up  the  roof,  and  plant  the  Vines  agidnst  the  back  wall  at 
18  feet  i^art,  tn^iing  tham,  not  down,  but  along  the  upper  part  of  the  roof- 
trellis.  Black  Hambozghii  the  iMife  kind  for  gabnaloiop.   Look  well  to  the 


drainage  of  the  border  before  you  begin  building,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
future  risk  of  stagnant  water  accumulating  in  the  soiL 

Vines  Bliohtbd  (J.  H.).— "What  you  call  "  blighted "  is  by  gardenen 
called  '*  shanking."  It  is  usually  caused  by  a  deficient  supply  of  sap.  Oive 
oopious  waterings  onee  a- week  with  weak,  tepid,  liquid  manure,  and  mnleh 
the  surface  of  the  ground  over  the  roots. 

AspABAOUS  Culture  {North  Lanea$hire).—'The  main  point  in  Aspuigns 
cultivation  is  to  provide  a  deep,  rich  sandy,  open  soil,  with  a  well-drained 
subsoil.  We  advise  light  loamy  soil,  drained  4  feet  deep,  trenched  deepi;, 
and  mixed  with  a  fourth  of  manure  and  a  sixth  of  sea  or  river  sand,  or  il  a( 
all  heavy  with  one-fourth  of  the  latter  material  Moke  the  surface  very  Bsadj; 
if  plants  are  put  in  cover  the  crowns  an  inch  deep  with  sand.  Disss  the 
beds  with  salt  in  March,  and  again  at  the  end  of  May,  applying  on  each 
occasion  half  a  pound  per  square  yard,  and  water  with  liquid  manure  frooi 
May  up  to  the  middle  of  September,  twice  or  more  a- week.  Cover  the  bftdi 
in  autumn  with  8  inches  of  litter,  and  then  with  an  inch  or  two  of  soil  Thig 
protects  the  crowns  from  frost ;  remove  the  covering  partly  in  spring,  leavii^ 
the  crowns  covered  about  8  or  4  inches  deep  with  fine  soil  or  manure  neady 
reduced  to  soil.  Sow  in  two  rows  1  foot  apart,  with  S-feet  alleys  between, 
and  thin  the  plants  out  to  9  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  At  three  yeozs  it  vifl 
be  finer  than  that  planted  at  two  years  old. 

Black  Fly  civ  Chebbt  Trees  {B.  £.).— Having  tried  tobacco  water  ve 
think  it  must  have  been  weak.  We  advise  you  to  try  again,  adding  ai 
gallons  of  water  to  every  gallon  of  tobacco  juice,  and  before  syringing  with  it 
dip  the  end  of  the  shoots  and  the  leaves  infested  in  the  tobacco  water,  nib- 
bing them  between  the  fingers  and  thumb.  This  dislocates  and  destrorg  a 
great  number,  and,  along  with  the  dipping  and  after-syringing,  geneiaBy 
effects  a  cure.  It  has  not  faUed  with  us,  nor  has  syringing  them  and  dnstiiig 
them  whilst  wet  with  tobacco  powder,  syringing  again  in  the  morning  with 
soft-soap  solution,  2ozs.  to  the  gallon.  When  badly  infested  the  finger-isd- 
thumb  process,  and  dipping  in  tobacco  water  at  the  same  time,  are  a  necessity. 
Clarke's  c»mpound,  us^  at  the  rate  of  8  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  will  abo 
kill  them. 

Gemtlama  tbbna  awd  Iris  reticulata  Culture  {Q.  5.).— The  Gentiaaa 
verna  requires  deep  rich  fibrous  loam,  with  a  sixth  part  of  pieces  of  Una- 
stone,  gravel  in  Uke  quantity,  and  a  fourth  of  sandy  peat,  very  old  leaf  «&, 
ox  cocoa  fibro  refuse,  the  latter  is  preferable  when  rather  old.  It  is  best  grows 
on  a  sunny  bank,  but  requires  to  be  kept  very  moist,  and  to  have  vary 
efficient  dndnage.  It  should  be  well  supplied  with  water,  bat  so  th^tha 
latter  mi^  pass  away  rapidly;  constant  percolating  moisture  is  esseotial  to 
full  vigour.  It  will  succeed  in  garden  borders  in  deep  loam  mixed  with  gravel- 
better  if  mingled  with  pieces  of  limestone ;  and  weU  drained,  keeping  moM 
in  summer — or  it  may  be  grown  in  pots  in  the  eompost  above  named,  hie 
reticulata  requires  good  rich  loamy  soil  with  leaf  soil,  and  to  be  kept  weU 
supplied  with  water  until  the  growth  is  complete,  and  drier  afterwards,  n 
the  pot  be  plunged  it  will  have  sufficient  moibturo.  It  is  not  tender,  thiiTiag 
well  oat  of  doors,  and  is  good  for  pots. 

COABSE  Gbass  on  Lawm  {F.  J.). — The  grasses  you  enclosed  to  na  aze 
much  too  coarse  for  a  la?m.  We  should  grub  them  up  at  once,  for  if  thef 
spread  Uiey  will  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  other  finer  kinds.  Bi 
grubblng-out  the  coarsest  grass  and  weeds  you  will  best  secure  the  growth  a 
the  finer  sorts;  and  with  constant  rolling  and  mowing,  never  aUowingw 
grass  to  become  long  befora  mowing,  we  should  give  a  dressing  of  bone  doa 
after  mowing  when  thero  is  an  early  prospect  of  rain.  It  would  be  better 
given  in  March.  It  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  one  peck  to  SO  aqoaza 
yards. 

Son.  POB  EcBETEBiAS  AWD  Sehpebytvcms  ( Jd«n).  —  Thcy  require  riA 
light  soil,  adding  to  it  some  leaf  soil  or  thoroughly  decayed  loaniira,  and 
some  brick  and  old  mortar  rubbish  if  at  all  stiff. 

Heatinq  by  Hot  W^ateb  (^W^^tM).— There  is  not  any  later  edition  the*  J 
know  of  the  work  to  which  you  allude.  Our  "  Greenhouse  Manual,"  wWA 
treats  of  heating  garden  structures,  would  probably  suit  you.  It  may  be  bad 
free  by  post  from  our  office  for  Id. 

BoTTOBC  Heat  to  Oucukbebs  (Infelix). — ^The  best  mode  of  fnmishlag 
bottom  heat  is  by  means  of  a  chamber.  The  heat  is  thereby  moro  onifom, 
and  not  so  liable  to  sudden  changes  as  in  the  case  of  rubble  over  b^^^'^^ 
pipes.  In  the  latter  mode  the  pipes  are  surrounded  and  covered  with  nibble, 
rough  at  the  lower  part  and  finer  at  the  upper,  which  should  cover  theptp* 
9  inches,  and  be  rather  finer  next  the  soil.  The  rubble  should  be  eoT«e« 
with  a  thin  layer  of  sods,  grass  side  downwards,  or  the  roughest  of  the  &» 
post.    By  either  plan  you  ought  to  grow  Cucumbers  or  Melons  well. 

White-leaved  PELABOOxncu  {An  Australian.  Correspondent).— ^o  Goa- 
nium  with  pure  white  leaves  has  stamina  enough  to  live;  sSlpnre  'na$ 
sports  have  hitherto  defied  every  attempt  at  propagation.  There  are  aewiai 
white- variegatfd  variodes  now  with  white  flowers,  but  those  hitherto  aeol  ou 
seem  deficient  in  vigour  for  bedding  purposes. 

Budded  Boses  Failtog  (J.  E.  B.).— We  believe  from  the  spechnen  «n» 
that  the  bark  of  the  Bose  shoots  is  eaten  by  slugs,  the  damage  bdsK  dose 
at  night  and  the  enemy  retreatmg  by  day.  Is  there  harbour  in  the  »J»P**J 
stones,  or  Box-edging,  or  rockery  near  enough  for  them  to  travel  by  °^^^ij 
once  either  snails  or  slugs  get  a  taste  for  a  particular  plant  they  ^  ^*|^ 
long  distances  backwards  and  forwards  for  their  food,  as  we  have  often  utm 
to  be  the  cose  with  regard  to  Petunias. 

Euchabib  amazonica  Bulbs  Botted  {Qeorge).—^'e  have  ^^  ^.^ 
perienoe  with  the  bulbs  of  this  plant  decaying.  It  is  evergroen,  and  ahouW  b» 
be  dried-ofl  in  the  same  marmer  as  AmaryUis.  It  flowers  three  or  four  titan 
in  the  year,  and  requires  to  be  freely  watered  except  after  each  nowewj 
period.  The  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  should  be  well  drained,  and  »• 
potting  material  should  be  the  turfy  part  of  sandy  loam  with  some  leaf  iwww 
added.  We  fancy  you  must  have  allowed  your  plants  to  become  *<»  <"7' Ji 
the  other  treatment  is  right.  The  Amaryllis  bulbs  should  be  potted  ormfj" 
small  pots.  Six-inch  pots  are  large  enough  for  the  largest  bulbs,  4  «nfJ1*° 
pots  for  smaller  bulbs.  Pot  firmly  in  turfy  loam ;  withhold  water  aitogew 
when  at  rest,  and  remove  the  pots  to  a  oool  house. 

Zonal  Pelabooniumb  kot  Flowebiko  (J.  WhUl9).—TbiB  is  o"*  ?( *5J 
easiest  plants  in  existenoe  to  grow  and  flower.  Tour  soil  must  *»  *<^  jjjf?^ 
else  the  varieUes  you  have  are  worthless.  Obtain  Bome  of  the  «»**«^J®^ 
weeldy  in  this  Journal,  plant  in  zuodsrately  rich  or  poor  soil,  and  »<7  *"* 
flower  welL 

Floweb  Beds  Pbepaeino  M»m"<fy.>— The  beds  manured  ^n^^JJ^^ 

only  need  fcwddng  over  and  breaking  fine;  then  plant  out  and  ^»«*  "^ 

1  weatb«r  thxonghoat  the  aeasoo.    If  not  manured  in  autunm  yoamjy^ 
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vith  the  ■oil  lome  very  old  minora,  leaf  BoU,  or  fresh  ziohsoiL  Iftheplante 
v  90od»  And  the  dtoMion  open,  water  freely  in  dry  weather,  end  there  will 
be  plenty  of  flowen.  Stir  the  nuiftoe  of  the  eoll  frequently,  eo  lodg  ns  it  ean 
be  done  withoat  injury  to  the  plente,  end  pick  off  the  decayed  lenTee  end 
dead  tniaees  of  flowers.  Peg  the  Yerbeoaa  down  ai  they  advanoe  until  the 
is  coTered. 


BSD  ON  Jjkfnx  (tin.  B.  Lyatoa).— Inuaanthafl  melanoholUnui  niber  edged 
with  Centaiuea  will  be  best.  Purple  Verbena  edged  with  yellow  Caloe(^aria, 
bat  the  latter  must  be  kept  pegged  down. 

Halb  BLoasovs  of  Cdouxbbb  (Oueumber).—JjiKn  the  male  bloeaoma  on 
the  plants  whether  yon  require  seed  or  otherwise. 

Ynns  BoRDBR— Pb\ch-hoi78H  Bobdbb— Yinbs  ak7>  Pbachbs  (Dumbar" 
Umtkire), — For  your  Vine  border  you  will  need  about  half  a  ton  of  half-inoh 
bones,  ten  bushels  of  charcoal,  and  one  part  in  six  of  the  soli  of  cow  manure. 
For  the  Peach  border  we  should  haTo  a  quarter  ton  of  half-inch  bones,  eight 
Imshels  of  chsreoal,  and  one  part  in  six  of  oow  manure.  We  should  prefer 
the  oow  manure  for  the  Peach  D3rder,  espeoially  if  the  soil  is  light.  Add  one 
part  in  eight  or  ten  of  old  lime  rubbish  to  your  '^Ine  border.  The  sou  yon 
name  will  be  suitable.  The  Vines  we  should  adTise  for  your  house  are 
Black  Hamburgh,  Frankenthal  (Pope's  Hamburgh),  and  Mill  mil  Hamburgh, 
which  are  all  black,  and  of  white  kinds  Bncklana  Sweetwater,  Foster's  White 
Seedling,  and  Oeneral  de  la  Marmora.  These  will  do  well  together,  and  come 
in  about  one  time  or  succeed  each  other  at  a  few  days'  interval.  If  you  wish 
fbr  those  which  require  heat  and  will  hang  some  time,  we  should  adTise  yon  to 
have  a  border  inside  the  house  of  not  less  than  8  feet  in  width,  and  plant  the 
Vines  inside.  Muscat  Hamburgh.  Mrs.  Pinoe's  Black  Musoat,  AUoante,  Lady 
Bowne's,  all  black;  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Trebbiano.  The  former 
lot  will,  howerer,  suit  jon  best.  Of  Poaches  have  Boyal  Qeorge,  Noblesse, 
and  Orosse  Mignanne,  with  Slruge  Nectarine. 

Mbs.  Pxitcb's  Vine  Shoot  Points  Dkad  (C.  raylor).— This  is  not  an  un- 
oommon  occurrence  with  this  variety  of  Vine,  ^en  the  shoots  have  grown 
the  length  yours  have.  We  found  shading  with  some  light  material  a  pre- 
ventive.   Yon  must  pinoh-back  to  a  healthy  leaf,  and  the  shoot  will  start 


ScABiKa  KooBS  (D.).— There  is  no  better  plan  than  to  seeoie  a  winged  one 
to  a  stake  by  string,  moving  it  about,  or  it  will  answer  nearly  as  well  to  sus- 
pend a  dead  one  by  tho  neok  to  a  string  between  two  stakes.  A  lad  with  a 
]^tol,  up  soon  and  about  late,  will  keep  them  off. 

Gbapbs  Spottbd  {Lilly,  Siwt^x).— All  the  berries  you  enclosed  were 
effected  by  what  gardeners  name  **  the  spot,"  an  ulceration  usually  caused 
by  a  deficient  supply  of  sap.  Gut  eft  at  least  six  of  the  sixteen  bunches,  give 
the  roots  a  copious  watering  with  weak,  tepid,  liquid  manure  once  a>week, 
and  mulch  the  surface  of  the  soil  over  the  roots. 

PiJLNTiico  A  Oirculab  Flowbb-bbd  (Jfonitor).— We  think  your  proposed 
planting  of  the  circular  bed  very  fteatef  ul,  and  that  it  will  look  well,  especially 
when  the  sun  shines.  Your  edging  of  Id^mbiyanthemum  oordlfoUum  varie- 
gatum  will  look  well  in  all  weathers,  and  so  will  the  patches  of  Altemantheras 
and  the  dividing  lines  of  Lobelias ;  but  though  Mesembiyanthemum  tricolor 
is  one  of  the  best  and  is  often  good  in  dull  iays,  in  other  dull  days  it  may 
incline  to  shut  its  blooms  up.  We  forget  the  properties  of  the  Mesemlnyan- 
themnm  pomeridianum  in  Uiis  respect,  but  if  it  is  one  that  only  opens  to  the 
sun's  rays  the  yellow  segments  will  be  defective.  AU  such  Mesembryanthe* 
mums  bloom  best  in  rather  poor  solL  But  for  these  matters,  of  which  wo  are 
in  doubt,  the  proposod  planting  would  be  unique  and  look  well ;  and  we  do 
not  see  how  on  that  style  you  could  improve  it,  except  by  increasing  the  flue 
triangles  of  Altemantheras,  and  thus  relieving  your  variegated  edgings. 

• 

Young  Plums  in  Obchabd  Housb  Fallinq  (C.  JB.).— The  young  fruit 
aent  seem  troubled  with  one  evil,  mildew ;  and  we  think  a  second,  an  attack 
from  a  small  thrips.    The  first  in  an  orchard  house  is  generally  proiduced  from 
three  causes— a  defleiency  of  early  ventilation,  too  much  dryness  or  too  much 
moiotore  at  the  roots.    To  keep  ttiings  right,  the  law  of  reeiprooity  must  ever 
be  attended  to.    For  instance:  In  a  bright  sunny  day  tbere  is  an  extra  demand 
on  root  action;  and  if  the  roots  are  then  dry,  the  shoots,  and  especially  the 
young  fruit,  will  suffer,  and  there  will  be  an  invitation  given  to  disease  and 
the  attacks  of  insects.    On  the  other  hand,  in  very  dull  weather  such  as  we 
bare  lately  had  at  times,  deficient  droinsge  and  an  extra  soaking  at  the  roots, 
jnst  because  the  leaves  will  not  carry  on  reciprocal  action,  will  he  apt  to  foster 
mildew  and  other  evils.    We  would  advise  you  to  examine  and  see  if  there  is 
any  trace  of  mildew  on  the  foliage.    Some  of  our  readers  contend  that  too 
mneh  moisture  at  the  roots  in  duU  weather  is  the  chief  cause  of  mildew ;  but 
over-dryness  or  what  will  produce  a  weakening  effect  will  be  just  as  likely  to 
produce  the  evil.    A  twelvemonth  ago  we  were  asked  to  look  at  some  Peaches 
and  Plums  in  pots,  the  young  fruit  and  many  of  the  leaves  being  blotched 
with  mildew.    The  soil  seemed  in  a  proper  state  as  regards  moisture,  and  we 
were  assured  the  watering  had  been  done  with  the  greatest  care,  and  that  the 
roots  had  not  suffered  from  excessive  moisture  nor  dryness.    We  could  from 
appearances  hardly  take  this  on  trust,  and  opening  our  clasp  knife  we  made  a 
small  hole  3  inches  deep  at  the  side  of  the  pot,  and  beyond  that  depth  the 
soil  might  08  well  have  been  kiln-dried.    The  mystery  was  at  once  solved.   All 
the  evils  hod  come  from  a  mere  dribbling  surface-watering.    Thousands  of 
plants  find  their  resting-place  in  the  rubbish  heap,  simply  because  the  at- 
tendant cAuaob  think  of  the  propriety  of  trying  the  soil  with  his  finger  or 
a  pointosl  .sti.jk.  or  rln^iDg  a  pot  to  asoertain  tiie  state  of  moisture  inside,  and 
not  merely  at  the  sarfoco.    Attention  to  watering  and  air-giving  is  the  great 
preventive.    When  mildew  makes  its  appearance,  a  fine  dusting  of  sulphur  is 
the  best  reraclv.    The  next  best,  and  also  as  setting  thrips  and  green  fly 
pretty  well  at  defiance,  is  a  good  syringing  with  weak  GLshurst  water,  less 
than  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon.    We  should  sav  1  oz.  or  1^  os.  of  soft  soap  to  the 
gallon,  well  disnolved  in  hot  water,  and  any  sediment  left  out,  and  that 
applied  at  not  less  than  lOCT.    We  would  treat  your  trees  with  such  an  ap- 
pucation  now,  first  with  sulphur  and  then  with  these  washings.  To  encoursge 
free  growth  and  cleanlines^t,  wo  would  slso  recommend  a  syringing  with  c!ear 
■cot  water  two  or  three  times  a- week.    As  respects  growth  it  is  invigorat- 
ingt  uid  if  it  does  not  kill  the  worst  inseets  it  helps  to  keep  them  away.    We 
like  to  sniff  the  scent  the  clear  soot  water  leaves  behind  it.    Like  ottier  good 
things  it  must  not  be  used  too  strong.    A  peck  of  soot  and  a  pound  or  two  of 
quii^lme  would  bo  strong  enough  for  thirty-six  to  forty  gallons  of  water.  The 
other  day  we  put  a  barrowlood  of  good  dry  soot  into  an  old  puncheon  sunk  into 
the  ground,  holdint;  about  odo  hundred  gallons.    That  was  worked  up  with  a 
little  water  with  an  old  broom  into  a  pasty  substance  before  the  barrel  was 
lUled  with  water,  and  then  a  good  shovelful  of  fresh  lime  was  added,  all  stirred 
with  the  broom  again,  and  in  twenty-four  hours,  after  removing  a  little  seum 
on  the  surface,  the  liquid  if  put  into  a  bottle  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
eolonred  brandy ;  but  for  most  syringing  and  even  watering  purposes,  a  pail-  t 


fnl  of  soeh  Uqoid  would  ham  XMolxed  two  oilier  paflfols  to  be  addad.   W* 
know  of  no  better  method  for  gattUB^^  tha  ptopirUM  of  soot  in  a  liquid  itato 
as  dear  as  the  finest  ahany.    As  there  have  bean  some  inquiriea  aa  to  tha 
dear  eoot  water,  theaa  hinta  may  not  be  oat  of  plaoe.    Two  thinga  here  «•< 
should  like  to  notiee.    Ftrst,  that  oneof  the  greatest  safeguards  for  finit  traaa 
in  pots,  as  respeots  a  "^M*q"i  state  of  moisture,  is  the  frequent  mulehing  of 
the  suxfaee  in  summer.    It  makes  a  great  differenee  in  the  time  of  drying  up 
the  soil,  although  it  does  not  dispenae  with  all  oare  in  ascertaining  the  stat» 
of  dryness  beneath ;  and,  again,  owing  to  a  press  of  other  work,  our  orchard 
houses  did  not  receive  the  usual  oare  as  reapeeta  washing,  Ac.,  but  they  hava^ 
never  been  more  free  from  ixuects,  and  many  of  the  trees,  as  Peaches  and 
Neotarinea,  have  set  but  too  much  like  ropes  of  Onions.    Just  before  tho 
buds  began  to  move  much,  the  ttees,  woodwork,  ftc.,  were  well  syringed  with 
soft-soap  water  at  about  170°,  the  water  finding  Its  way  into  most  holsa  and 
crannies.    Th^  had  Uttle  more  at  the  top  until  the  fruit  was  set,  when  they 
had  several  good  washings  with  soft-soap  water  at  about  140",  and  in  strength 
about  1^  OS.  to  the  gallon,  and  since  then  thqr  have  been  washed  several  timeB 
after  a  bright  day  with  the  diluted  soot  water.    We  sddom  think  of  syrln^^ng 
such  houses  in  dull  weather.    After  a  very  bright  day  it  seems  to  refresh  the 
trees.    One  word  more.    Our  experience  teaohes  us  to  depend  more  on  early 
air-giving  than  on  the  mere  quantity  given  late.    A  few  hours'  sun  in  tho 
moming  and  a  eloaa  houae  may  do  incauwilable  miachief .     With  early  air  th» 
house  temperature  m^y  rise  and  fall  oonaidwnably  with  safety. 

Hobs  (Celia). — Some  one  of  the  implement  manufacturers  who  advertise  in 
onr  columns  may  have  thoee  you  partteulariae.  If  they  have  not,  any  Uaek- 
amith  could  make  them  if  ahown  the  drawinga. 

PbIKUIiA  JAPONZOA  and  AHABINTHUS  SALTCIFOLIUg   OULTUBB    (B.   F.). — 

You  do  not  state  in  what  condition  your  plants  are,  or  whether  you  have  seed.. 
We  presume  the  last.  Sow  the  seeds  at  onee  in  light  fibrous  loam,  with  & 
fourth  of  leaf  soil,  and  plaoe  the  pots  in  a  frame  with  a  gentle  heat,  keeping 
moist  and  near  the  ghuuk  The  Primulas  may  not  appear  until  next  apnng;. 
keep  the  soil  moist,  and  in  a  greenhouse.  When  the  plants  are  up  and  ean 
well  be  handled,  pot-off  singly  in  omall  pota,  and  remove  to  a  cold  frame.. 
The  plants  mmj  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  those  they  are  in  fill  with  roots,, 
and  should  be  wintered  in  a  frame  protected  from  frost ;  or  they  may  ba 
planted  in  ^ood  soil  out  of  doors.  Keep  the  Amaranthus  near  the  glass,, 
potting-ofl  smgly  when  the  young  plants  c4o  well  be  handled,  and  return, 
them  to  gentle  heat,  shading  for  a  few  days.  Shift  Into  larger  pots  as  thoy 
fill  with  roots,  giving  them  their  final  shift  into  7  or  9-inch  pots  when  the- 
plants  are  9  ixiohee  or  a  foot  high.  Qtow  in  the  greenhouse  near  the  glaas.. 
Water  freely  when  the  pots  axe  full  of  roots. 

AsPARAOus  DnNO-ouT  (J.  E.  i>.).*-We  do  not  think  there  is  anTthinflp 
amiss  either  with  the  soil  or  your  treatment,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
your  beds  are  ooverad  deeply  with  dung  in  autumn,  and  this  is  apt  to  form 
too  much  humus  in  the  soil,  and  especially  about  the  crown,  and  hence  decay. 
Have  you  tried  sowing  the  seed  7  we  find  if  seed  be  eown  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain,  that  thiaae  are  stronger  than  those  which  ate  planted,  produe* 
as  quickly,  if  not  sooner,  and  the  j^ants  do  not  go  off.  Sow  in  two  rows  a 
foot  apart,  with  a  8-feet  space  between  each  two  rows,  and  Instead  of  mannr- 
ing  directly  over  the  crowns,  cover  them  with  any  loose,  open,  san^  soil,  anA 
manure  the  spaces  between  heavily.  Cover  the  crowns  in  winter,  as  they  are 
liable  to  suffer  from  frost  if  near  the  surface  and  grown  in  rich  soIL  Bemove 
the  soil  partially  in  March,  and  point-in  the  manure  in  the  spaces.  Use  salt 
as  hitherto,  and  water  as  often  as  you  can  with  manure  water  from  June  to 
the  middle  of  September.  We  think  you  will  not  in  future  have  any  gwsw. 
We  find  sea  sand  the  best  thing  for  coveting  the  crowns,  and  river  sand  is  ua 
next  best. 

Fbbns  in  Oasb  not  Thbitino  (J.  8.  r.).-— You  do  not  say  what  kind  of 
Adiantum  you  have  under  the  ghua  shade.  Taken  from  a  greenhouse,  wa 
presume  it  is  A.  ouneatnm,  whioh,  as  a  mle,  does  not  thrive  under  a  glasa. 
We  should  have  Adiantum  assimile  and  A.  Oq>illUB- Veneris  if  you  wish  for 
Maiden-hair  Ferns,  planting  the  former  iu  the  centre  and  the  others  around 
it;  about  five  plants  for  a  ease  about  a  foot  to  15  inches  across;  or,  iX 
you  are  not  particular  as  to  the  Adiantums,  have  for  the  centre  Onychium 
Japonicum,  and  around  it  Pteria  serrulata  <ni8tata  and  Adiantum  Capillus>^ 
Veneris  oltematelr.  The  soil  is  quite  right.  We  presume  the  vase  has  good 
drainsge.  Keep  the  soil  moist,  and  the  glasa  constantly  over  the  plants.  It 
should  be  taken  off  twice  or  thrice  a-week,  wiped  dry  with  a  cloth,  and  re> 

E laced.    Seep  from  direct  sun,  and  turn  the  opposite  side  of  the  case  to  the 
ght  every  week.    We  think  your  ease  will  soon  give  you  satistaotion. 

BBXOTtNO  YouNO  Gbowtss  OF  AzALBAS  (H.  E.). — ^It  is  quite  right  to  oni> 
off  the  aeed-poda  of  Asaleas,  but  a  strange  idea  to  cut  away  the  small  young 
leaves  and  shoots.  Tnatead  of  that,  eneourage  the  plants  by  keeping  them 
rather  close,  moist,  and  shaded  from  bright  sun  until  their  growth  is  com- 
plete, then  admit  Ught  and  air  fredy,  and  when  the  buds  are  set  keep  them- 
cool  and  airy.  As  there  are  traces  of  thrips  on  the  leaves,  syringe  morning 
and  evening,  and  fumigate  with  tobacco  on  a  calm,  evening  when  the  leavee 
are  dry. 

Pot  Clbxatib  out  of  Boobs  (Idem).— The  damatis  wQl  grow  very  well 

in  a  pot  or  tub,  and  you  may  train  the  shoots  to  your  house,  but  a  mat  will 

not  be  suifident  proteetion  for  the  roots  in  winter.    Wrap  the  pot  or  tub 

with  hay  or  straw  bands  6  to  9  inohes  thlok,  and  cover  with  the  mat  for 

neatness. 

ALTS8UX  SAXATILB  OOUPAOTUX  SBBDLINOBHOT  FLQ.WBBINO  (AnAjIMUur). 

— It  is  not  unusual  for  seedUnga  not  to  flower  well  the  second  season.  Tha 
freest-flowering  plants  are  nised  from  cuttings,  and  in  this  way  we  advise 
you  to  obtain  your  plants  for  flowering  next  spring.  Take  off  the  cuttings  at 
once,  inserting  them  in  sandy  soil  in  a  diady  border.  We  do  not  know  of  a 
red-flowering  perennial  that  would  suit  to  edge  a  bed  of  Forget-me-not,  e«» 
oept  Beilis  aucubfefolla.  Fleming's  "  Spring  and  Winter  Flower  Oardening" 
will  suit  you.    It  may  be  had  free  by  post  from  our  office  for  2».  l^d. 

BosBs  with  Oohbinbd  Shoots  (An  Amateur  Subieribery  HuIO.— Probably 
fasciated  from  disease  at  the  root.  If  a  great  number  of  small  shoots  form 
st  the  base  out  them  off  with  a  sharp  penknife,  leaving  only  the  original  stem 
or  cutting.    Your  deecription  is  too  vague  to  be  able  to  give  a  definite  answer*. 

Mblons  fob  Sboord  Obop  {F.  H.). — Treat  the  plants  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  you  would  do  if  no  second  crop  were  expected,  only  you  must  keep 
some  young  shoots  near  the  ooUar  of  the  plants,  and  water  until  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  when,  of  coarse,  a  dry  atmosphere  and  rather  dry  aoU  is- 
deairable.  When  the  fruit  haa  been  eat  prune-back  the  old  Vinea  to  aomoof 
the  young  shoots  near  the  collar  of  the  plants,  and  with  moisture  they  will 
soon  form  Vhxes  that  will  eany  the  aeeond  orop. 

AijrrBuiCEBiA  Sbbdunos  (Iffem).— Planta  from  seed  sown  this  year  will 
flower  next,  or  if  the  seed  is  sown  eady  in  heat,  and  the  growth  of  tha  seed  * 
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Hngi  flooonnged,  ibej  maj  flowor  IaU  in  Mitimm.  They  should  be  planted 
oat  8  inehes  deep  in  rieh  damp  soil,  or  if  pat  in  ftt  « leee  depth  they  should 
4m  protected  from  frost  in  winter  by  «  8-inoh  mulching  of  putially-deeayed 
kftTes. 

HxATixo  A  Greenhouse  (I.  J.  I.  JT.).— We  should  advise,  as  you  can  only 
attend  to  your  house  at  distant  intervals,  to  have  a  gas-heated  hot-water 
apparatus,  and  four  rows  of  2-inch  pipes  along  the  front  of  the  house — i.e., 
two  rows  of  flow  and  the  same  of  rettm  pipes.  They  oould  join  the  boiler  as 
a  single  pipe  in  each  case,  branching  directly  where  the  flow  leaves  and  the 
return  enters  the  boiler ;  or  two  rows  of  2-ineh  pipes  all  around  would  do  just 
as  well.  We  should  have  the  stove  or  boiler  inside  tiie  house,  with  a  pipe 
from  it  eommunieating  with  the  external  air.  The  Zigzag  gas  boiler  is 
probably  the  best. 

MuLBBRBY  Pbopaoation  (5p«ro).— Insert  cattings  of  the  young  shoots  in 
autumn  in  sandy  soil  in  a  sheltered  spot,  leaving  one  or  two  buds  out  of  the 
groand.  **  Truncheons,"  that  is,  branches  of  good  size,  taken  from  the  tree 
in  February,  and  planted  a  foot  deep  in  a  sheltered  shaded  place,  make  free- 
fruiting  trees.  Wrap  the  moss  round  the  stems  above  ground,  but  do  not 
oover  the  upper  two  pairs  »f  buds. 

AsPARAous  Beds  Failino  {O.  P.).— The  eause  of  failure  we  cannot 
possibly  ascertain,  as  you  do  not  state  how  the  beds  were  made  and  have  been 
treated. 

Bbmotxabls  Orbenhodss  (W.  tfcil.).— If  a  greenhouse  rests  upon  what 
oaipenters  call  a  plate  of  wood,  without  being  fixed  either  to  it  or  to  a  wall 
behind  it,  it  is  removeable  by  tixe  tenant  who  so  oonstmoted  it. 

Bowliko-orebn  and  Croquet  Oround  {Inquirer). — Full  directions  for 
making  a  bowling-green  (and  they  apply  to  a  croquet-ground),  are  published 
in  our  No.  468.  The  size  should  not  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
nor  should  a  croquet-ground  be  much  less,  if  more  than  ons  party  are  to  play 
«t  the  aame  time. 

Manuring  Bosbs  {Jno.  Watson'. — ^Mineral  mannres  are  those  which  owe 
their  fertilising  properties  to  mineral  ingredients,  and  not  to  carbon  or  vege- 
table matter— as  nitrate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  Ac 
Sulphate  of  potash  should  be  spanngly  used.  Nitrate  of  x>otash  is  preferable 
as  more  diliqaeacent,  but  both  are  expensive.  The  latter  might  be  used 
occasionally  at  the  rate  of  about  1  oz..  to  two  gallons.  The  best  way  of  using 
mineral  manures  as  stimulants  to  plants  is  to  put  a  handful  of  guano  and 
the  same  quantity  of  superphosphate  of  lime  into  four  gallons  of  water,  and 
use  it  once  or  twice  a- week  to  the  roots.  Clear  soot  water  is  also  good;  it 
1b  made  by  stirring  fresh  soot  in  soft  water,  using  the  liquid  when  the  sedi- 
ment has  settled  and  the  mixture  is  like  clear  porter.  It  is  better  to  dilute  it. 
The  vitriol-carboys  you  deeoribe  are,  we  know,  vety  useful  as  propagating  glasses 
when  the  base  is  taken  off.  John  Gould  Yeitch  as  a  doable  Clematis  is  not 
neariy  so  profuse  a  bloomer  as  Jaekmanni,  though  it  is  well  worth  growing. 
Get  Lord  and  Lady  Londesborough  and  Miss  Bateman  U  you  wish  for  free- 
blooming  kinds  to  contrast  with  JackmannL 

Select  Fraohant  Hvbrid  Perpetual  Koses  {H.  C).— La  France, 
Charlee  Lefebvre,  Boule  de  Neige,  Madame  Knorr,  Marie  Baumann,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Elizabeth  Vigneron,  Madame  Charles  Vordier, 
Bessie  JohAson,  Louisa  Wood,  and  add  Tea  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  as  many 
others  of  the  same  class  as  you  like,  not  forgetting  Mar^chal  NieL 

BouOAiNviLLEA  BPBCTABLxa  CULTURE  {A  SubteHber). — ^It  Buooeeds  in  a 
eool  stove  or  warm  greenhouse,  and  in  a  eompost  of  tnxfy  loam  two-thirds, 
and  one-third  leaf  mould  or  turfy  peat.  Liberal  supplies  of  water  should  be 
afforded  when  the  growth  is  being  made,  but  afterwards  the  plant  can  hardly 
have  too  little  so  long  as  the  foliage  is  not  affected.  Too  much  light  cannot 
be  given,  and  the  nearer  the  plant  is  to  the  glMS  the  better,  providing  its 
ahoots  do  not  touch  it.    Free  drainage  must  be  afforded. 

Bed  Spider  on  Drachma  (D.  (7.).— Of  the  plants  you  send.  No  1  is  Ne- 
phrolepis  exaltata,  or  it  may  be  N.  tuberosa.  We  cannot  be  certain  from  part 
of  a  frond.  If  the  latter,  it  will  succeed  well  in  a  greenhouse,  but  if  the  former 
it  requires  a  warm  greenhouse  or  cool  stove  texaperatuve.  No.  2  is  Pilea 
musoosa  or  Artillery-plant,  and  requires  a  stove.  The  "  white  scale  **  on  the 
Dracaena,  or  No.  8,  is  the  result  of  red  spider,  for  which  the  leaves  should  be 
epoaged  with  8  ozs.  of  soft  soap  to  the  gallon  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of 
100° ;  use  two  sponges  and  draw  the  leaves  through  them,  taking  care  not  to 
injure  these.  This  should  be  done  once  a-wcek  for  a  time.  Give  more  water,  and 
preserve  a  moister  atmosphere.  No.  4  is  probably  Tremandra  ericafolla;  if 
80,  it  will  have  rosy-lilac  flowers  in  Jaly  or  August.  It  ought  not  to  be  cut-in 
Uke  an  Epacris,  but  be  left  its  full  length,  restraining  irregular  growth  by  stop- 
ping; thin-out  old  weak  growths  in  autumn  or  after  flowering,  and  en- 
eonrage  the  young.    Keep  the  plants  in  a  light  airy  position. 

Inbbct  on  Boss  Trees  (8.  W.  Wheeheright). — The  insect  is  most  probably 
the  Curenlio  oblongus,  or  Oblong  Hose  Weevil.  It  is  not  easily  got  rid  of. 
One  way  is  to  put  white  sheets  or  towels  under  the  trees  at  night  and  give  the 
trees  a  sharp  tap  or  shake,  when  the  insects  will  fall  on  the  sheet.  They  may 
be  slow  processes,  but  hand-picking  and  this  method  are  the  only  means  we 
know  to  extirpate  the  pest.  We  must  apologise  for  the  delay  in  answering 
the  question,  as  one  of  our  oorreepondeiits  to  whom  we  sent  your  inquiry 
aooidentally  mislaid  the  paper. 

Ants  in  Cucumber  Fraub  (lioMet.) — ^We  do  not  understand  how  ants  can 
caose  the  Caonmber  plants  to  be  infested  with  a  sort  of  b!aok  fly.  No  aphis 
nor  fly  exists  that  will  not  yield  to  fumigation  with  tobaooo.  Neither  tobacco 
smoke  nor  tobacco  powder  will  destroy  ants.  Mix  arsenic  with  honey  in  equal 
proportions,  place  in  a  sliallow  sauoer,  and  oover  with  an  inverted  saucer  of 
larger  size  rsised  at  the  edge  so  far  from  the  soil  that  the  ants  can  get  under 
to  the  inner  saucer,  which  should  be  sunk  in  the  soil,  or  the  edges  brought  so 
low  that  the  ants  can  get  over.  Keep  useful  animals  from  the  poison, 
whioh  should  be  used  with  great  care,  as  it  will  destroy  whatever  partakes 
4)fit. 

Insect  (L.  Y.  F.).— The  inaeet  sent  Is  the  very  oommon  Fobs  Moth  (Gernra 
vinala).— L  0.  W. 

Nambs  of  Plants  fS>«ro).— Omphalodes  vema.  (D.).— 1,  Veronioa  Cha- 
mndrys;  2,  a  Myosotis;  8,  Nepeta  Gleehoiqa;  4,  Cerastium  triviale;  6,  Ge- 
ranium moUe.  (H.  Biichie). — Some  Cratngds  or  Pyrus,  bat  impossible  to  say 
farther  without  flowers.  (AT.  D.).— 1,  Davallia  sp. ;  3,  D.  dlsseota.  We  cannot 
name  florists'  varieties  of  Azalea.  (JIT.  R,)» — 1,  ABpleninm  laddam.  (No 
nombar),  A.  aerostiohoides ;  4,  Aspidiom  ooriaoeam.  we  eannot  answer  your 
question  further  than  by  saying  tnat  specimens  should  always  be  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  {T.  W.  H.).— 1,  Probably  Oxalis  megalorhiza,  as  we  before 
obMrred  (page  881),  but  we  caimot  bo  quite  sure  wlthoat  Beeing  root;  2,  Di- 
ploiaxiB  tenuif  olia ;  8,  Hibbertia,  probably  linearis. 


POULTEY,  BEE,  ABD  HOEOH  OHROIHOLE. 


POULTRY  PAST  AND  PRESENT -THE  LAW 
OF  BEVELOPMENT.-No.  2. 

In  some  remarks  under  this  heading  the  other  daj  I  tried  to 
show,  that  as  in  breeding  fowls  for  any  object  whatever,  certais 
accepted  standards  mapt  he  presupposed,  so  in  breeding  for 
shows,  where 'birds  must  be  judgea  as  they  appear  in  pens, 
those  standards  mast,  from  the  verv  nature  of  the  case,  be 
visible  ones,  and  therefore  more  or  less  arbitrary.  If  this  be 
clearly  understood  it  will  also  make  clear  my  meaning  ia  the 
few  remarks  I  made  on  Game,  and  show  where,  in  my  jadgment, 
there  larks  some  little  fallacy  in  the  arguments  of  **  Old  Buci 
Bed  "  and  "  Cornish  Duckwino."    Let  me  try  to  make  it  plun. 

If  long  experience  in  breeding,  slowly  acquired  by  countiesi 
breeders,  has  proved  anything,  it  has  proved  that  in  breedug 
we  cannot  attain  all  objects  at  once.  To  think  we  can  is  a  com- 
mon mistake  of  novices,  bat  all  cAdhreeders  know  otherwise; 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  remarks  in  Eaton's  queer  bnt 
fascinating  book  on  the  Almond  Tumbler  is  that  in  which  ho 
warns  the  young  fancier  against  trying  to  breed  for  "  all  five 
properties  "  at  once.  We  may  get  a  ndr  average  of  many  ex* 
oellenoies,  but  we  can  only  get  the  highest  excellence  in  one 

Eoint  at  a  time.  The  old  G-ame-breeders  knew  this  well,  and 
ence,  in  breeding  for  the  pit,  they  crossed  all  colours,  their 
only  object  being  to  get  birds  that  would  fight  the  best.  To  this 
cause  were  owing  the  forty  or  fifty  different  colours  known  to  the 
old  cockers;  they  came  from  various  crosses  and  sub-crosses 
between  different  colours,  the  object  being  not  colour,  but  to  keep 
up  or  increase  the  vigour,  quickness,  and  endurance  of  the  race, 
llie  breeders  succeeded  to  such  a  deme  in  developing  the  fight* 
ing  power  and  disposition  of  their  hirds,  th&t  not  a  few  wen 
useless  from  actual  excess  of  it,  turning  so  savagely  on  their 
own  handlers  as  to  give  advantage  to  the  adversary.  Bat  this 
could  not  be  done  with  what  a  fancier  calls  "  high  breeding"  ai 
to  feather  and  beauty  of  shape ;  smd  it  will  be  clearly  seen,  on 
careful  reading,  that  many  of  the  qaestions  asked  by  my  f riendlT 
opponents  as  to  the  old  Game  fowls  refer  them  to  the  old 
standards,  which  in  a  pen  cannot  be  applied.  "  Old  Black  Bid  " 
asks,  **  Were  we  not  pure  ?"  Yes.  "Were  we  not  courageous?" 
Yes,  emphatically,  ^ut  when  he  asks,  "  Were  we  not  eqoal  is 
colour  and  as  perfect  in  feather?"  I  should  myself  reply,  No, 
decidedly.  It  may  be  matter  of  opinion,  but  my  only  assextlaQ 
was  that  breeders,  the  public,  and  the  ^'udges  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  modern  fowl.  Can  this  be  disputed  ?  "  Old  BLAa 
Bed  "  does  not  ^ive  this  preference,  and  there  are  others  who 
do  not,  but  certainly  the  public  do,  and  breeders  as  a  body  do. 
I  remember  well  when,  after  our  old  friend  "  Newm.ibket  "  had 
been  airing  his  views  on  Game  fowls  pretty  freely,  he  added 
how  much  he  admired  Mr.  Chaloner's  birds,  and  Mr.  Chalontf 
immediately  replied,  stating  that  as  his  name  had  been  mes' 
tioned  he  felt  bound  to  say  how  entirely  he  dissented  from 
**  Newmabket's  "  opinions.  And,  except  in  case  of  admitted 
mistakes,  it  is  sorprising  how  unanimous  the  opinion  of  Game- 
fanciers  is  in  piclang  out  the  best  birds  at  a  show.  I  hiTe 
almost  invariably  found  that  when  anyone  complained  aboat  the 
*'  old "  style  beins  lost,  he  was  one  who  openly  or  on  the  sly 
yet  followed  the  eld  "  sport,"  which  will,  I  hope,  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

I  am  not  going  to  maintain  that  our  modem  Game  fowls 
would  fight  as  weU  as  the  old  ones.  '*  Cobkish  DucKwnfo" 
says  the^ would  not,  and  it  must  be  so;  for  just  as  the  old 
cockers,  m  seeking  fighting  qualities,  were  obliged  to  sserifioe 
in  other  points,  so  in  seeking  the  greatest  beauty  we  caimot 
retain  also  the  greatest  fighting  power.  To  maintain  otherwise 
would  be  to  f fJl  into  the  very  same  mistake.  While  fowls  are 
fought  as  well  m  shown  there  may  be  a  high  degree  of  bom 
merits  maintained ;  but  once  let  fighting  be  entirely  abandoned, 
and  the  very  means  by  which  the  selection  was  made  that  kept 
up  the  fighting  of  the  stock  is  lost,  and  some  of  the  fighting 
must  be  lost  with  it.  But  this  does  not  imply  Malay  or  other 
cross ;  it  simply  implies  that  what  is  no  longer  sought  wul 
diminish ;  for  in  breeding  no  quality  can  be  kept  up  unless  it  be 
carefully  and  assiduously  sought :  hence  our  Game  fowls,  nsletf 
the^  are  to  be  fought,  must  by  degrees  change  thsir  type;  and 
while  their  ancient  blood  will,  probably,  ever  secure  a  high 
degree  of  courage,  the  strength  cmd  other  qualities  which  niade 
them  conquer  cannot  be  kept  up  without  the  old  tests.  The 
correspondents  "Cobnish  Duckwino  "  refers  to,  on  the  verymw 
of  it,  wanted  birds  for  fighting.  I  never  implied  that  the  modwn 
birds  were  so  good  for  that,  and  I  would  not  greatly  care  for 
them  to  be,  for,  unless  they  are  to  be  fought,  what  good  is  »( 
We  do  not  wish  a  highly*  cultured  nobleman's  sontohayetoe 
powers  of  a  prize-fighter,  and  yet  in  time  of  trial  he  may  have 
all  the  real  courage  and  more,  while  his  higher  qualities  may 
be  thought  worth  at  least  as  much  as  the  powerful  fists  of  ths 
other. 
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I  certainly  have  seen  oross-bred  Malays,  bnt  I  most  add  my 
opinion  that  they  are  not  nearly  8o  numerous  as  often  allegedf, 
and  that  I  do  not  think  they  very  often  win  the  prizes.  I  cannot 
compare  with  many  of  our  esteemed  contribators  in  knowledge 
of  GiEune,  but  on  account  of  the  aUesed  part  Malays  were  said 
^  haye  had  in  the  formation  of  Branmas,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  pav  much  attention  to  the  effects  and  signs  of  a  MiJay  cross, 
ana  i  can  say  that  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  breed-out  all  signs  of 
it  for  several  years.  The  short  head  alone  is  easily  cot  rid  of — 
indeed,  niany  Malays  themselves  have  very  long  ^eaos ;  but  the 
peculiar  eyebrow  is  very  apt  to  linger,  and  there  is  the  Malay 
hock,  the  scaling  of  the  shank,  and  the  peculiar  gait,  all  to  be 
considered.  Any  one  of  these  may  be  got  rid  of  almost  at  once ; 
but  it  is  very  hard  to  stamp  out  all  of  them,  and  by  one  or  the 
other  the  taint  may  usually  be  detected  for  several  vears.  I 
feel  satisfied  that  the  change  in  the  vast  majority  ox  cases  is 
entirely  owing  to  successive  years  of  selection  for  the  new 
standard  of  the  show  pen,  and  that  most  of  our  prize  birds, 
thou^,  no  doubt,  inferior  in  fighting  power  as  a  rule  (I  say  as  a 
rule,  oecause  cases  are  known  of  their  fighting  and  winning),  are 
|)erfectly  pure  Game.  Increased  beauty  idone  has  been  sought 
m  oertam  definite  directions.  I  think  it  has  been  gained;  at  aU 
events,  the  fowl  is  to  some  extent  changed. 

The  applications  of  this  simple  law  of  development  to  general 
breeding!  must  leave  for  one  more  paper  on  tne  same  subject. 
— L.  Wmoht. 

GLASGOW  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  opened  on  the  21st  inst.  The  following  awards  were 
made: — 

DoiKuroB.— 1,  H.  Heyv,  Barrhead.    S.  H.  C.  Deedei,  Airdrle. 
Bbabxa  Pootka.  — 1.  H.  Wyae,  BiahopbrlggB.    i,  B.  EYaw,  Sinalairtowii, 
Klrkaaldy.    8.  W.  Good,  Airdria.   *•'•••-• 
CocaiM^]U]iA.~l«  T.  Braoa,  Boaby.  %  J.  Pollock,  Bnaby.   8,  J.  StaTenaoii, 

XUxBimoBa.  —  Cfctden'tpangUd.  —  1,  O.  Baaton,  Watarfoot,  Bnaby.  S,  J. 
Jardina,  Kilmarnock.  8.  H.  Taylor,  WhltaTale,  Glaagow.  Oolden-peneiUed.— 
I,  A.  Bnohaaan.  New  KUpatrick.  %,  J.  Dawaon.  Ardmore,  Gardroaa.  8,  B. 
FMw.    e,  D.  GiliAonr,  Kilmamook. 

MAMBumoii»,—ailver-*pangledr-l  and  9,  B.  Camaron,  Stawarton.  8,  J.  B. 
Maonab,  Barrhead.  Bilver-penoiUetLr^ltJ.Stvwtnuaa.  I,  A.  Gowan,  MaryhUl. 
8,  J.  Hunter,  Strathbnngo. 

8FAXI8H.— 1,  JL  Walkar,  Kilmarnock.    8.  A.  Alexander,  Pollokahawa. 

8coTaB.GBaTB  —1,  J.  Pollock,  Walton,  Meama.  8  and 8,  J.  Thomson,  Glaagow. 

Oamb.— 1,  G.  Williamson,  Jon.,  Johnstone.  S,  J.  Stewart,  Old  KUpatrlek.  8, 
J.  Allison,    c,  M.  M'Doogall.  Old  KBpatriok. 

BAJiTAMt.— 1,  B.  Frew.  8  and  e,  J.  Danholm,  Moaiclbiirgh.  8,  J.  D.  Blnall, 
•tQlaagow. 

Akt  othxb  Vabirtt.— a.  M'Lellan,  Barrhead. 

VvcKB.— White  Ayletbury.—H.  Heya,  Barrhead.    B<metK—U.  Henderson. 


TvBKSTs  —1  and  S,  J.  Honldaworth,  Coltness,  Wishaw.  8,  A.  G.  Graham 
Bttdowie,  MUnffaTie. 

ExTBA.— k0»  W.  M'Farlaae,  Dunbarton ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Campbell,  Blythtwood. 
Benfrew. 

Judges. — Poultry:  Messrs.  J.  Gibson,  Woolmet  Dalkeith; 
W.  M.  Gilmour,  Exchange  Buildings,  Greenock ;  and  Charles 
Jlnirhead,  79,  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. 


PENRYN  (CORNWALL)  POULTRY  SHOW. 

FoBTTJNATELT  for  the  Welfare  of  this  Show,  held  on  the  21st 
.and  22nd  inst.,  an  ample  tent  was  proyided  for  the  Exhibition, 
and  consequently  both  poultry  and  jPigeons  enjoyed  perfect  im- 
munity from  a  constant  day's  rain.  The  feeding  and  g[eneral 
attention  were  ample.  The  Spaniah  class  was  extraordmarily 
«ood  for  so  late  in  t)^e  breeding  season ;  Bristol  exhibitors  were 
uie  prizetakers.  Many  very  excellent  Game  fowls  were  compet- 
ing, out  imperfect  feet  seemed  too  general.  Mr.  Julian  obtained 
the  Game  cup  with  a  splendid  pair  of  Brown  Beds,  that  had 
2>een  sent  from  so  great  a  distance  as  Hull  by  their  spirited 
owner.  Some  good  Hamburghs  were  shown,  but  many  of  the 
cocks  were  stained  with  white  in  their  faces,  a  fault  all  careful 
exhibitors  should  constantly  guard  against.  Polands  were  a 
«trong  and  capital  entry.  Jji  a  class  for  Indian  Game  a  liurge 
entry  contained  several  first-rate  specimens,  many  of  the  co<& 
being  dubbed,  as  English  Qame  fowls  usually  axe.  The  Bouens 
were  the  best  of  the  Ducks,  and  a  grand  pen  of  Saddle-backed 
Oeete  were  first-prize  winners ;  the  second  going  to  a  very  fur 
^n  of  Toulouse.  Mr.  Yardley,  with  an  enti-y  of  eighteen  pens 
of  PigeonSf  proved  quite  a  monopolist  of  the  prizes  in  this 
division  of  the  Show.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  very  oredit- 
«ble  pen  of  Black  Cochins  was  exhibited  in  admirable  show 
condition  at  Penryn. 

DoBznroa.- Coloured.—!,  J.  H.  MiehoUa.  LoatwithieL  S.  O.  Vlneent,  Traro. 
.8.  B.  W.  Beaehej,  KlngakerawelL  Ang  othn  variety.—!  and  9,  J.  H.  NichoUa. 
2,  M.  J.  YiTian,  Bodmin. 

CocBXKa.—JPartrldge  and  Brovm,—!,  A.  C.  TraTera,  Falmonth.  9,  J.  H 
NiehoIlB.  8,  a.  Uaa,  Par  Station.  Awm  other  variety.— h  8.  B.  Bazrla,  Gna. 
cune.  9,  W.  George,  Falmonth.  8,J.H.Nicholla,LoatwithieL  Jto,S.W.Pn>- 
bert,  Loatwithiel.    e,  Mn.  Chilatie,  Devon :  O.  Mtoholla. 

Bmififfia.— Dart.— 1,  T.  H.  Waterman,  DeTonport.  %  8.  Allen,  Jan.,  Fly. 
month.  8,  J.  H.  Reed.  Calatock.  e,  W.  Dennei,  Onnnlalake.  LighL^l,  J. 
NIeholla.   9  and  8.  H.  Pearce,  Totnee. 

ilam.— Bloefc  Red».—i  and  9,  W.  Bnllmora,  Falmouth,  t,  E.  Pope,  Falmouth. 
*«.  H.  Jnhaa,  Hull,  e,  H.  Browne,  St.  Auatell.  Broira  Bedt.—imnd  Cap*  H. 
JnllaB.  8,B.  CPope.  8  and  )^,  H.  Browne.  Any  other  variety,^!,  B^Btown 


Sndndnga).   9,  H.  31.  Julian,  HalL   S,  B.  O.  F^pe  (Duokwinga).   Malay  and 
dian.—!,  J.  Falmer,  Lannoeaton.  9,  J.  Blarney,  jnn.,  Penryn.   8,  J.  Bone, 
Liakeard.    fee,  Mlaa  Arery,  Uakeard :  T.  Leoher,  Camborne. 

SvAXiaH.— 1  and  8;  J.  Bonlton,  BziatoL  9  and  fee,  Mra.  Tonkin,  BristoL  e,  8. 
B.  Harris,  Cnaftame. 

BJM9VMaB»,—Qold^epangUd,—l,  8.  B.  Bazrii.   9,  J.  Clarke,  St  Day.  8,  N. 
Barter,  Plymouth.    8ilver-$pangled.—l,J,Claik6,  9,  H.  Feaat,  Swanaea.   8,8. 
B.  Harria.   o,  N.  Barter. 
BAitBvmans.—Oold'peneitted.—l.  T.  Bdmondai  Totnea.   9,  8.  B.  Harria.   8, 

0.  Paokham,  Exeter.    8ilver-peneiUed.—l  and  8.  N.  Barter.   9, 8.  R.  Harria. 
POLAXDO.— 1,  8.  W.  Probert,  Loatwithiel.   9,  B.  Sampaon,  St.  AnatelL   8,  H. 

Feast,  Swanaea. 

Fbbhch.— 1,  J.  H.  Nloholla  (La  Fldehe).  9,  8.  W.  Probert.  8,  W.  Humphreys, 
Liakeard.    e,  J.  H.  Nioholls ;  E.  Barrett,  Bodmin j  H.  Feaat,  Swanaea. 

AwT  OTHBB  YAmiSTT.— 1,  E.  T.  Newton,  St.  Day  (Black  Cochins).  9,  H. 
Feast  (Blaek  Hambnr^a).  8.  S.  W.  Probert  (Sultans),  fee,  S.  R.  Harris 
(Black  Hamburgha  and  Anoonas) ;  Miaa  Hawker,  Boscaatle  (American  Do- 
miniqnes).   e,  8.  B.  Harris  (Black  Minorcas). 

Bantams.— Game.— 1,  N.  Barter.  9,  O.  Uruae,  Ounnfslake.  9,  W.  Cnrrah, 
Tywardreath.  fee,  H.  J.  James,  St.  Columb.  e,  E.  Commins,  Bodmin;  J. 
Honey,  St.  Austell.  Any  other  var%ety,—l,  C.  Petheriok,  St.  Austell  (Oold-laoed 
Sebrigbts).  9.  J.  H.  Nioholls  (Black  Boseoomb).  8,  W.  WiUit.  Liakeard 
(Cuckoo>marked  Japanese),  fee.  8.  W.  Probert  (White>booted)  (2);  B.  Clogg, 
Liakeard  ( Sebrights). 

DvcK»,—Ayleebury.  —  lf  8.  B.  Harria.  9,  Withheld.  8,  J.  Blarney,  Jan., 
Penryn.   Bouen.— 1,  H.  Browne,  St.  AustelL   9,  J.  H.  J.  Hoit,  St.  Austell. 

Ttjuzts.— 1.  Mra.  Gilbert.  Bodmin. 

Gamax.— 1,  F.  Xnuokey,  Mabe,  Penryn.  %J.  H.MiohollB.  fee,  M.  Kew,  But- 
land. 

SzLYsa  Cup  fob  most  Pbxzbb  xx  PovxiTKr  CLAaaxs.— J.  H.  Nicholla. 

PxoBoira.— Oarriers.— 1  and  9,  H.  Tardley.  Pouters.— 1,  G.  Holloway.  Jan., 
Stroud.  9,  H.  Yardley.  e,  G.  Paokham,  Exeter:  R.  H.  Blarney.  Penryn. 
fiorbt.— 1  and  9.  H.  Yardley.  Fantails.—l  and  9,  H.  Yardley.  fee,  F  Braond, 
Bideford ;  W.  Madge,  Paington.    Tumbten.—l  and  9,  H.  Yardley.    Turbite,— 

1.  H.  Yardley.  9,  J.  Croote,  Exeter,  e,  B.  H.  Blarney.  Jaeobina  — l.  B.  H. 
Blamay.  9,  t.  Brannd  fee,  H.  Yardley.  Oiob.-^,  F.  Braund.  9,  H.  Yardley. 
fee,  R.  B.  Blarney.  Any  other  variety.— I  and  e.  H.  Yardley  (Brunettes).  9,  P. 
Braund  (Mottled  Trumpeters),  fee,  B.  H.  Blamey  (Magpies) ;  W.  Mudge 
(Trumpeten);  G.  Packham. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Birmingham,  was  the  Jndge. 


YOUNG  CANARIES  IN  AVIARY. 

In  a  fi»rden  aviary  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  Canaries  where 
the  biros  make  their  nest  in  bashes  trellised  to  the  back  wall, 
there  are  many  young  birds  thriYing  in  spite  of  the  cold  season, 
some  flying  and  others  fledged,  bat  anable  to  rise  from  the  ground 
after  leaving  their  nests.  One  of  these  is  found  sometimes  in 
the  morning  dead,  and  stripped  of  every  feather  on  the  body. 
They  are  well  fed  with  egg  and  bread,  greens  and  seed.  They 
have  been  watched  daring  the  day,  but  no  attempt  at  mischief 
has  been  detected.  The  old  birds  constantly  feed  the  young 
even  after  they  fly. — J.  M.  St.  John. 

[The  misadventures  to  which  you  refer  are  inseparable  from 
breeding  Canaries  in  a  large  aviary.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Canary  can  stand  any  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  to  which  our 
climate  is  subject,  and  can  stand  them  better  when  acclimatised 
by  out-door  exposure  than  when  nursed  in  an  artiflcial  atmo- 
sphere;  but  m>m   long-continued    artificial    treatment,   the 
Cfanary  has  lost,  at  any  rate  partially,  many  of  the  traits  of 
character  belonging  to  wild  biros.    For  instance,  if  by  accident 
a  young  wild  bird  fall  from  the  nest,  or,  from  being  disturbed, 
should  attempt  te  fly  before  it  could  well  manage  to  accomplish 
the  feat,  and  should  land  on  the  eround  unable  to  do  more  than 
make  a  respectable  flutter,  the  old  ones  would  be  in  such  a  state 
of  commotion  as  would  speedily  call  attention  to  the  fact.    But 
when  one  of  your  aviary  birds  meets  witii  a  similar  mishap,  his 
parents,  friends,  and  acquaintances  at  once  commence  to  strip 
him,  and  then  leave  him  to  die  from  exposure.    Very  unnatural 
treatment,  but  there  is  no  cure  for  it  except,  when  you  observe 
a  young  bird  has  f  oxmd  its  way  to  the  ground,  to  replace  it  in 
the  nest  as  quietly  as  you  can  without  disturbing  the  others.    If 
it  be  a  sensible  littie  oird  and  has  seen  enough  of  the  coldness 
and  want  of  sympathy  in  the  outside  world,  it  will  nestie  in  at 
once,  but  the  prooability  is  that  its  experience  will  have  taught 
it  nothing,  and  it  will  hop  out  again  in  a  most  provoking  manner 
in  search  of  further  adventure.    Inasmuch  as  one  sickly  sheep 
frequentiy  infects  the  flock,  the  force  of  bad  example  may  un- 
settle the  rest,  and  a  general  scramble  result  some  days  before 
the  nest  might  have  been  expected  to  leave  the  family  roof.    I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  similar  mishaps  do  not  occur  in  ordinary 
breeding  cages,  but  there  are  greater  facilities  for  a  young  truant 
finding  its  way  back  to  its  nest  that  in  a  large  aviary.    The 
perches  are  not  so  high  for  one  thing,  and  if  an  extra  perch  be 
put  in  as  a  stepping  stone,  a  young  bird  is  sure  to  try  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  fiMdor  to  roost,  and  will  then  almost  always  pop 
into  the  nest  again.    It  is  very  distressing  to  see  the  way  in 
which  the  hen  will  sometimes  strip  the  young  ones  in  the  nest, 
but  she  is  much  less  apt  to  do  so  then  than  when  a  miserable- 
looking  little  mortal  is  nuddled  up  on  the  cage-bottom  trying  to 
seek  some  sort  of  shelter  in  any  comer.    To  such  unfortunates 
the  cock  is  generally  very  kind,  and  rather  seems  to  like  being 
bundled  about  the  cage  by  a  child  nearlv  as  bis  as  himself,  till, 
driven  into  a  comer  and  forced  back  on  his  tail,  like  a  horse  on 
his  haunches,  he  feeds  freely  as  a  sort  of  toU  for  liberation  from 
his  position.  Somehow  the  cock  never  seems  to  lose  his  parental 
instincts,  but  the  hen  does,  in  strange  contradiction  of  our  ideas 
of  the  affection  of  the  feathered  tribe  for  their  young.    And  when 
persecution  once  begins,  from  whatever  source,  friends  and 
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ntil^lxran  all  join  in  tiie  ill  ireatment  tOl  the  objeet  of  their 
aUaxUon  if  Mtnpped  litex»Uy  naked.  In  the  case  ot  a  vahiaUe 
Urd  which  it  might  be  desttable  to  saye,  or  from  motives  of 
bindneaa  and  compaasion  lor  any  suffering  ahiYeiin^  littU  thing, 
I  shonld  recommend  placing  it  in  a  basket  (if  yery  ^oong)  and 
coyerinc;  with  flannel,  feeding  at  short  interyals ;  or  in  the  case 
of  a  bird  say  two  or  three  weeui  old,  placing  it  in  a  box  cage  and 
standing  tlus  in  a  warm  place  near  the  fire. — ^W.  A.  Bljouton.] 

NADIBING. 

It  seems  hardly  necepsary  to  retom  to  this  qneation.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  "  A  Bemfbswshibe  Bee-xzepsb  "  wholly  mis> 
widerstands  my  recommendation  of  the  preyions  nadixing  of  a 
super  before  the  latter  is  put  in  its  proper  place.  If  the  super 
is  left  too  long  in  its  temporary  position,  we  all  know  that  much 
of  what  he  describes  takes  place.  There  is  no  palpable  error  in 
the  case  at  alL  Let  the  box  be  placed  as  a  super  when  the  bees 
haye  constructed  a  fair  piece  of  comb,  and  none  of  the  eyils 
complained  of  will  occur,  but  the  bees  will  take  to  it  and  con- 
tinue their  labour  therein,  to  the  sreat  satisfaction  of  the  bee- 
keeper.  Let  those  try  it  who  find  tneir  bees  reluctant  to  ascend. 
— B.  &W.    . 

LiMCOLH  P0U1.TBY,  PioEON,  AMD  IUbbit  Show. — The  forth- 
coming Lincoln  Show  is  on  the  single-bird  s^tem.  The  prizes 
are  liberal — three  in  each  class ;  and  in  addition  there  are  fiye 
£S  cups.  We  are  informed  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  by 
the  Committee  in  the  care  of  the  birds.  The  Show  will  be  held 
in  the  best  tents  procurable.  The  Judges  engaged  are  Messrs. 
E.  Hewitt,  B.  Teebay,  and  F.  Esquilant.  Tne  Secretary  asks 
for  any  suggestion  towards  making  the  Show  successful. 

OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Otlkt  flEOW.— Mr.  0.  Sidgwiek,  Tlia  Baikee,  Skipton,  Inionns  ob  that  he 
won  the  third  prize  for  Black  Bantanu. 

Do  Poultry  ImrrmB  Oiuss  ?  (J.  ButUrworth),—'WB  do  not  think  that 
oonuDon  fowli  iojore  graes  in  any  viqr*  and  their  dnng  improTee  the  herbage. 
Oeeae  are  great  consomen  of  grase,  and  their  dnng  u  not  ao  hen<iflft1al.  If 
the  owner  or  tenant  of  tlie  field  objects  to  your  fowls  being  there,  he  <saa,  of 
oourse,  make  70a  pay  for  the  trespass. 

BaAUUAs'  E008  (fl.  F.  L.). — In  answer  to  nuny  eorrespondents,  and  to 
some  oorioas  queries,  we  are  obUged  sometimes  to  become  qoerists  oorselTos, 
and  glean  the  knowledge  we  lack.  We  haye  kept  Brahmas  from  the  first 
introduction  of  them.  We  hare  always  kept  and  bred  large  nnmbera.  We 
have  noticed  much  Tariety  in  the  ooloor  of  the  eggs,  bat  we  have  never  seen 
a  white  one,  nor  should  we  keep  a  hen  that  laid  them.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  have  eggs  that  are  covered  with  white  specks  or  spots,  but  the  ground  is 
always  brown.  We  do  not  like  white  eggs  from  breeds  that  should  lay  yellow. 
We  are  always  afraid  of  some  distant  strain.  The  detaik  of  the  laying  ace 
imj  interesting,  and  we  wish  many  would  take  the  same  trouble.  It  is  the 
easiest  and  most  authentic  mode  of  instruction. 

Camphor  for  Boitp  {8.  W.). — We  fear  the  chickms  were  dying  before  the 
eamphor  was  given.  We  so  far  differ  from  your  friend,  that  we  believe  many 
more  would  have  died  if  he  had  not  followed  oar  prescription.  It  is  one  we 
have  used  for  many  years  with  uniform  success.  It  has  saved  the  lives  of 
thoQsands  of  Pheasants  and  chickens,  and  we  use  no  other  medicine.  It 
does  not  aifeot  the  crop.  The  crop  is  a  receptacle  for  food,  and  it  passes 
thence  into  the  gizzard,  where  it  undergoes  the  natursl  process  of  grinding 
and  assimliation.  The  gapes  are  caused  by  small  irritating  red  worms  at  the 
end  of  the  windpipe.  These  cannot  be  reached  by  any  medicine  save  one 
that  by  odour  pervades  the  system.  Camphor  doee  this,  and  it  is  among  the 
most  poweilni  of  vermifuges.  The  water  must  be  so  impregnated  that  it 
■hall  smell  strongly  of  the  camphor  when  some  distance  from  the  nostrils. 
▲  confined  place  is  the  best  for  fattening  Ducks.  They  may  be  fed  on 
ground  oats  mixed  with  water,  and  have  a  little  graveL  Shreds  of  raw  meat 
and  a  very  little  bran  are  great  helps. 

Partridob  CocHin's  Brbast  fkathsrs  (2*.  A).— We  should  mistrast 
the  Partridge  oock.  Buff  feathers  on  the  brout  are  a  disqtiallflnatfon,  and 
we  have  never  known  faults  to  be  got  rid  of  in  moulting.  The  diaqoalifieation 
named  above  is  as  imperative  in  a  chicken  as  in  an  adult. 

Spamisu  Crossed  Boos  (D.  L.  P.).— If  the  eggs  are  the  result  of  a  cross 
ask  lor  your  money  bftck,  and,  if  refused,  try  the  County  Court  if  you  wiU. 
Recollect,  the  proof  of  the  cross  is  with  yon,  and  all  County  Court  Judges 
are  not  well  up  in  the  poultry  qnestion.  After  the  abominable  weather  we 
have  had  we  may  hopefully  look  for  a  oontinuanoe  of  fine  warm  days  and 
nights,  and  we  advise  you  to  set  some  Game  eggs.  Much  may  be  done  by 
eare  and  good  feeding. 

PouiiTiiY  Food  {Inquirer), — Wo  do  not  know  the  kind  you  name,  and  we 
never  u^o  any  artificial. 

Be  AH  RED  Spanish  Cock's  Fags  {A  Lover  of  Foirb).— Bub  the  bird's  face 
with  citron  ointment  (obtainable  from  any  chemist),  and  keep  the  bird  by 
himself  until  the  scabs  are  removed. 

Brahma  Cockbrkl  Unhealthy  (F.  8.). — You  should  be  more  explicit. 
You  do  not  state  whether  your  birds  are  at  liberty  or  in  confinement.  We 
preeume  the  latter.  They  are  eating  each  other's  feathers ;  they  do  ao  for  lack 
of  something  thoy  cannot  got.  Give  them  growing  grass  cut  with  plenty  of 
fresh  earth,  lettuces,  feed  on  ground  oats  mixed  with  milk,  and  rub  the  bare 
■pots  with  compound  citron  ointment. 

Ham BUROHS  por  Layino  (Coltn). — There  is  no  differenoe  in  the  qoalitlee 
of  Golden  and  Silver.  The  only  distinction  is  in  the  ground  colour.  ▲  pair 
of  Turtle  Doves  is  worth  from  iSs.  to  15s.  They  breed  in  ooxifinement,  two 
■ometimej  three  pairs  in  a  year. 

Pekin  and  Cochin  Bantams  (R.  L.  Hi.).— PeUn  and  Coehin  Bantams  are 
not  the  same.  Mr.  WvUie,  of  East  Moulssy,  Snnsv,  is  the  only  person  we 
know  who  has  them.  The  web  of  the  wing  <^  a  fowl  ia  never  feathered,  and 
the  mark  is  never  obliterated. 

Food  for  Youno  PHBAaANT8(fr.  F.  0.).— Chopped  egg,  grits,  bread  and 
milk,  dough,  and  crushed  wheat.  Bay  Bally's  "  Pheasants  and  Pheasantries.*' 
It  can  be  sent  by  post  for  Is.  ^d.,  and  gives  full  instmotions. 


St.  VAXsa's  SnxBT  (JTovfesV-TlMM  Is  no  tew  fortidfinsttM 
in  asv  part  of  LondoB.    lfE.WiUaBsn,oaao(ttebssk~ 
of  bee-kesMM,  naed  to  nava  hives  ca  the  top  ot  kia  hooaa  ia  BJoIbwa. 

Iayi^b^s  Hivb  (J.  Atkm).—tim  the  hives  yon  meotlan  see  the 
ments  in  our  eolnmna.  But  yoa  eonld  easily  get  them  mads  nearer  homi  }m 
Irilowing  the  instroetknis  given  in  oar  "  Bea-keeping,*  ana  of  the  **  Ifsmsb 
tar  the  Kany,"  to  be  hadfor  U.  from  our  ottea. 

TxA-aHXSTS  AS  Hmw  {A  Bee-hMrpsr).— Wa  do  not  think  70a  woqld  tsl 
Mr.  liowe  to  be  an  advocate  of  tea  eheets  for  bea  hives,  allhoo^  thay  km 
been  used  with  a  eertain  sooeess.  Bat  yooz  pozehaaes  an  smaUer  thsaUa 
approvedsise  in  ose  in  good  honsy  districts.  The  haybands  will  bevecJB^ 
oeesaxy  in  winter  as  a  protection  against  eold,  and  they  will  also  need  tetm 
soirt  of  proteetioB  against  the  flerae  heata  of  snmmcr.  If  yoQ  have  00I7  Ihi 
**  small "  straw  hive  yoa  speak  of,  wa  shoold  not  advise  yoa  to  drive  st  dl, 
bot  to  let  it  swaim  "•^"ft'*y  and  pat  the  swaim  in  the  hive's  pises;  btt 
otherwise,  Toa  may  drive  as  soon  as  the  bees  an  in  good  nnmbflDEa,  sadiit 
the  driven  hive  in  the  place  of  some  other  stock. 

Bbb  Trap  (R.  M.  A  J.— We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  sncoessfal  tnetomtot 
your  hive  which  was  in  such  bad  pUght  last  November.  There  is  no  piasM 
Uke  liberal  feeding  and  wanath  for  nine-tenths  of  the  ills  that  aflhet  be»^kU 
We  have  kept  sevoral  poor  stocks  attvaaUtliia  winter  in  the  same  waj,  dolfaBK 
them  in  bits  of  cAd  carpet  sewn  togathsr  into  a  cap,  and  shotting  then  of 
completely  from  strong  east  winds.  These  hives  were  all  facing  the  noilb- 
easL  You  are  extremely  fortanate  this  backward  spring  to  have  got  s  ram 
and  a  10-lb.  super  already  from  the  same  stock:  this,  too,  you  sttrilnteto 
good  feeding.  Mr.  Aston's  bee  trw  is  only  applicable  to  a  hive  whiek  kn 
an  adeqnata  antzanoe  way,  either  in  tha  bottom  edge  of  the  hive  itssU  oriai 
tunnelled  way  through  a  snitabLs  floar>board.  To  make  it  available  ia  thi 
ease  of  giaases  and  roond  sapera  yoa  most  have  apxoper  boaidas  he  dssoibei 


METEOBOLOGICAL  OBSEBYATIONS, 

CAMDBH  SqVARB,  LONDOK. 

Lat.  6V  82'  4(r  N. ;  Long.  0°  y  (T  W. ;  Altitude  Ul  feet 


Datb. 

9  A.M. 

IH  THB  DAT. 

1878. 

1^^ 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

go 

1^^ 

Shade  Tem. 
peratnre 

BHittJim 
TemperatBXs. 

J 
fl 

May. 

Dry. 

Wet 

Max. 

Min. 

Ih     ,  On 
son.    grsss 

We.  21 
Th.  i% 
FiL  ffi 
SatM 
ban.S5 
Mo.  86 
To.  87 

Inohea. 
80.U7 
89.984 
88.748 
S0.1L0 
80.879 
29.941 
29.811 

dag. 
49.9 
582 
64.7 
S8.2 
68.8 
68.8 
56.0 

54^ 

58.8 
46.8 
50.5 
58.2 
51.2 

8. 
9.W. 
B.W. 

N. 

N.W. 

& 
W. 

deg. 

5L.8 
6L6 
68.2 

52.8 
58.8 
65.1 
54.7 

deg^ 
6U.L 
69i8 
66.4 
64.5 
68.8 
729 
06.8 

«&9 

48.8 
46.1 
899 
40J 
49.5 
46.9 

deg. 

96.8 
181.7 
118.1 
181.6 
114.2 
12L0 
119.6 

deg. 
410 
46.S 
416 
86.9 
8&8 
468 
48.1 

410 

US 

m 

Meaus 

29.991 

66.2 

60.8 

69.8 

462 

116.1 

a« 

81st.— Wet,  oold,  and  onoomfoctable  all  day. 

22nd.— Dull  early,  bat  soon  cleared ;  cloudy  aboat  11  A.X.,  after  which  iioNs 

was  beautifully  fine. 
SSrd.— Wet  early,  but  fine  hy  11  A.M. ;  wind  rather  high  in  the  afternoon,  M 

a  very  fine  day. 
24th. — ^Vexy  fine  day ;  rather  doll  about  noon, bat  soon deaied oflL  ___ 

25th. — Bather  stonnlike  in  the  altenuxm.  bat  soon passwl  over ;  atrifls«0Mr 

than  it  has  been  lately. 
26th.— Dull  till  9.80,  so  that  tha  eellpee  was  bat  impeifeeUy  seen  betwsatO* 

parting  clouds ;  fine  from  9.w)  to  8.80,  when  rain  commenced. 
27th.— Damp,  dull,  and  close,  though  cool,  tiiunder  at  Oil?  pji.;  shsipwl 

shower  whitening  the  groand  at  11.80  a.m.  ;  fine  afternoon  and  efflnfif> 
Although  on  some  dsys  and  for  short  periods  the  temperature  hsi  bwa 
higher,  there  has  been  an  absenee  of  that  warm  genial  weather  usosl  sttktf 
season.— O.  J.  Stiionb.      

COVENT  GABDEN  MABEET.— Mat  28. 


We  have  scarcely  any  alteration  to  report. 
2d.  to  8eL  per  lb. 


New  Potatoes  are  sold  ttftoa 


Apples I  sieve 

Apricots doz. 

Cnerries Vboz 

Cbestnats bushel 

Currants 4  sieve 

Black do. 

Figs dos. 

Filberts lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Gooseberries quart 

Grapes,  hothouse lb. 

Lemons ^100 

Melons each 


s.  d. 
8    Oto6 

0     8 

6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 


FBUXT. 
t.  d. 


2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
2 
0 
6 
6 
6 


4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

12 

10 

12 


Oranges V  100 

Peachee  dos. 

Pears,  Idtohen oos. 

dessert dos. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums 4  sieve 

Qoinees dos. 

Raspberries «.•  *^* 

Strawberries V  <b. 

Walnuts ^'^^ 

ditto ^iM 


s.d.  a 

0  %M 
0  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
4 
15 
1 
6 
8 
0 
0 

0    . 
6  0  II 

16  0  ai 

2  0    1 


I 

18 

IS 

0 

0 
0 


Artichokes doz. 

Asparagus 1^100 

French  

Beans,  Kidney V 100 

Beet.  Red doz 

BrooooU bundle 

Cabbage doz. 

Capsicums lr»^  100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Cole  worts. .  dos.  bunches 
Cncombers each 

pickling dos. 

Snmve dos. 

Fennel bunch 

Oarlio lb. 

Herba bunch 

Horseradish handle 

Leeka bineh 

Lettoee »....dos. 


VEaBTABLBS. 
a.  d.  s.  d. 
8  Otoe  0 
8  0  6  0 
6  0  12  9 
16  2  6 
10  8  0 
0  9  16 
10  16 
0  0  0  0 
0  6  0  0 
8  0  6  0 
16  2  0 
2  6  4  0 
0  6  10 
0  0  0  0 
2  0  0  0 
0  8  0  0 
0  6  0  0 
0  8  0  0 
8  0  4  0 
0  10  0 
10     2   0 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress.. punnet 
Onions DOBhel 

pickling quart 

Parsley  per  doz.  bunches 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas  ...» q™*** 

PoUtoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Bound. »**• 

Badishes..  doB.banelies 

Rhubarb bandls 

Salsafy imndle 

SaToys dM. 

Scoraonera banAie 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots Ih. 

?pinaoh bushel 
omatoes dM. 

Tamips. bonch 

Vegetabia  Maziows 


0   8     0  1 


4  0 

0  6 

0  0 

0  9 

2  0 

6  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  0 

0  6 

1  0 
8  0 

1  0 
0  0 
0  8 

2  0 
8  6 
0  8 
0  0 


0 1 

4  8 

I  t 

f  • 

9  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1 1 

I  f 

I I 

8  6 

0  8 

0  I 

0  0 

!.' 

6f 
80 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Dot     Day 

of    I    of 

Month  Woek. 


6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
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P 

8 
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M 

Tu 

W 


JTTNB  6—11, 1878. 


Boyal  Hortieoltnnl  Soeiaty's  Graat  Show 

[eloBaa. 
Jangermann  died,  1653. 
Trinity  Bunday. 
Meet,  of  Royal  Oeographioal  Society,  8M  pjc 

Boyal  Botanio  Soeiety's  Show  opena. 


Avence  Tempera- 

Kainln 

Son 

Ban 

Moon 

Moon 

ture  near  London. 

48  yean. 

Rises. 

Bets. 

Rises. 

Bets. 

Day. 
70.5 

Nlirht.  Mean. 

Daye. 

n.     h. 

a.     h. 

m.     h. 

m.     h. 

47.8 

58.9 

84 

47af8 

9af8 

54     1 

85      1 

09.9 

47.6 

58.8 

22 

47      8 

10      8 

6     8 

47      1 

68.8 

46.5 

67.9 

26 

46     8 

11      8 

21      4 

0      2 

70.6 

46.4 

sas 

15 

46     8 

12      8 

40      5 

16      2 

70.8 

AlJSi 

69.0 

80 

45      8 

12      8 

2      7 

85      2 

00.6 

46.9 

58.8 

19 

45      8 

18      8 

28      8 

1      8 

78.1 

47.6 

59.9 

18 

46      8 

14      8 

87      9 

88      8 

Moon's 

Air** 


Days. 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
O 
.16 


Cloek  Day 
after  ,  of 
Son.    I  Year. 


m.   a. 

1    48     156 

87  '  157 

27  1  158 

16     159 

4 


1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 


160 
52  I  161 
40  I  162 


Ftom  ol 
47.1*'.    The 


ons  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  yean,  the  aTorage  day  temperatare  of  the  week  is  70.4° ;  and  its  night  temperatore 
heat  was  90-*,  on  the  6th  and  7th,  1846 ;  and  the  lowest  eold  80°,  on  the  11th,  1865.    The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was  1.48  inch. 


EVENING  MUSINGS  FOR  PLAIN  PEOPLE.— No.  6. 

VINEa 

NE  of  the  most  formidable  impediments  that 
the  inexperienced  encounter  in  growing  their 
own  Grapes,  is  a  widely-disseminated  and 
accepted  notion  that  one  of  the  absolute 
necessities  of  the  case  is  an  expensive  border. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  dogmatic  sometimes, 
and  I  say  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  need- 
ful. To  grow  fairly  good  useful  Grapes, 
such  as  hundreds  of  people  with  comfortable 
homes  and  good  gardens  are  longing  for,  an 
expensive  border  is  not  really  required  in  one  case  out  of 
ten.  There  is  a  notion  abroad  amongst  would-be  Grape- 
growers  that  if  they  could  have  turf  cut  from  some 
gentleman's  park  five  to  ten  mOes  away,  their  difficulties 
would  be  at  end,  and  good  fruit  would  follow  as  a  natural 
consequence,  but  without  the  aristocratic  turf  the  project 
is  hopeless.  Against  this  I  will  venture  an  opinion  that 
the  soil  producing  that  gentleman's  Grapes  is  not  com- 
posed of  turf  from  his  park.  No,  no.  Gardeners,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  indulged  in  that  way.    They  must  provide 

Grapes  without  digging  a  park  up,  or not  but  what 

the  park  turf  would  be  very  valuable,  and  its  removal,  if 

made  good  by  fresh  soil  and  seeds,  be  no  loss but  no 

matter,  it  is  *'  park,"  and  that  is  enough,  and  it  must  not 
be  touched.  But  a  sensible  man  will  not  force  a  quarrel 
with  a  person  standing  firmly  by  his  own,  but  will  look 
out  and  get  the  best  he  can  in  other  ways,  and  even  then 
if  he  fail  he  may  console  himself  with  the  thought  that 
be  has  a  prohibited  park  for  a  scapegoat  to  bear  any 
possible  sins. 

As  long  as  I  am  a  gardener  I  shall  never  fight  for  a 
bit  of  park,  and  this  is  tl^e  reason  why.  I  once  served 
under  a  gardener  who  could  not  please  with  Grapes. 
Border  after  border  had  been  made  until  the  cost,  accord- 
ing to  the  owner,  reached  ^£100.  The  park  was  a  stand- 
ing defence  with  the  gardener,  who,  in  an  impolitic  ex- 
pression, told  the  owner  he  did  not  deserve  to  have  Grapes 
as  long  as  he  kept  a  consecrated  park.  "  Fetch  it  in," 
was  his  reply,  "  and  try  again ;  but  mind,  for  the  last 
time."  He  tried  and  failed.  Another  took  his  office, 
and  without  any  apparent  difficulty  produced  satisfactory 
Grapes.  First-class  Grapes  cannot  be  produced  without 
a  first-class  border,  and,  mark  this,  not  then  without 
otherwise  first-class  treatment ;  but  inferior  Grapes  may 
be  grown,  and  are  grown,  in  really  excellent  borders  by 
the  want  of  proper  in-door  management  and  suitable 
attention  timely  given. 

In  some  places  a  singular  fatality  would  seem  to  attach 
to  all  efforts  at  Grape-culture.  An  estate  of,  it  may  be, 
20,000  or  more  acres  gives  a  choice  of  soil  for  a  Vine 
border,  yet  first-class  Grapes  do  not  follow.  Many  in- 
stances of  this  kind  are  found  in,  perhaps,  every  county 
in  England.  Is  the  soil  in  these  several  cases  wholly  to 
blame  ?  It  will  grow  all  kinds  of  trees  useful  and  orna- 
mental, and  yet  not  produce  Grapes.  Still  the  Vine  is 
not  a  roifiy,  capricious,  fanciful-fee^g  plant  in  its  nature, 

Ko.  636.— Vol  XXIV.,  Nxw  SsazEs. 


but  is,  in  this  respect,  as  accommodating  as  most  things. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  many  Grape  failures  arise  from 
incorrect  inside  management,  and  the  borders  unjustly 
bear  the  blame  ?  Many,  a  condemned  border  would,  I 
am  assured,  prove  its  innocence  could  it  have  a  fair  trial 
by  an  unprejudiced  judge.  A  very  easy  means  of  testing 
the  border  of  an  unsatidactory  house  of  Grapes  is  to  train 
a  shoot  or  shoots  outside  the  house  on  the  warmest  aspect 
at  command.  If  this  outside  growth  is  attended  to  by 
pinching  the  laterals  and  stopping  the  terminal  shoot  at 
the  end  of  August,  to  arrest  further  extension  and  encou- 
rage the  wood  ripening,  it  will  prove  the  next  season,  by 
either  bad  or  good  produce,  whether  or  not  it  is  the 
border  or  the  inside  treatment  that  demands  improving, 
and  will  afford  a  useful  hint  for  future  guidance.  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  the  benefits  resulting  from  this 
exceedingly  simple  and  absolutely  costless  experiment. 
"  But,"  it  may  be  said,  "  it  is  quite  natural  that  this  fresh 
young  outside  shoot  will  bear,  while  the  older  crippled 
stems  of  the  Vines  inside  cannot  be  expected  to  do  so  to 
the  same  extent."  A  prompt  "hear,  hear,"  to  a  remark 
like  that,  because  it  at  once  admits  a  fault  and  acknow- 
ledges a  remedy. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  will  lay  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that  while  the  Yine  is  very  tractable  and  accom- 
modating in  its  nature,  it  will  not  submit  to  any  mere 
rule-of-thumb  treatment  with  continued  and  unvarying 
satisfaction — ^that  is,  the  same  routine  suitable  to  one 
house  of  Vines  is  not  only  not  the  best  for  all,  but  does  not 
always  continue  to  be  the  best  for  the  Vines  and  house  in 
question.  For  instance.  Vines  will  for  a  number  of  years 
afford  good  produce  managed  on  the  short-spur  system 
of  pruning,  but  unless  a  very  high  and  intelligent  system 
of  culture  is  continuously  pursued  a  blank  by  this  system 
will  sooner  or  later  occur.  That  an  obstinate  (I  can  call 
it  nothing  else)  adherence  to  any  single  plan  or  system  is 
neither  advisable  nor  profitable,  many  a  fine  range  of  un- 
productive vineries  plainly  proclaims.  I  do  not  say  a  word 
against  the  spur-system  as  a  system,  for  I  know  by  expe- 
rience that  it  will  afford  splendid  Grapes  for  I  cannot  say 
how  long,  providing  there  are  no  omissions  and  mistakes 
in  other  points  of  culture.  But  the  same  experience  also 
tells  me — and  I  cannot  disregard  its  teachings— that  it  is 
not  infallible,  and  that  when  it  fails  and  is  still  persevered 
in  there  is  a  suspicion  of  evidence  of  something  that  I 
should  like  to  call  by  a  milder  name  than  prejudice  or 
stupidity.  More  particular  reasons  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  frequent  breakdown  of  this  particular  system  may 
eventually  be  submitted,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  only 
mentioned  as  illustrative  of  the  proposition  that  a  single 
formal  stereotyped  mode  of  culture  is  not  reliable  in  all 
cases  to  produce  really  useful  and  satisfactory  Grapes. 

I  will  now  revert  to  the  primary  object  of  this  paper — 
that  an  expensively  made  border  is  not  necessarily  an 
indispensable  and  absolute  condition  in  the  production  of 
a  useful  supply  of  this  much-coveted  fruit.  This  is  proved 
in  general  by  the  excellent  Grapes  grown  in  almost  every 
district  in  the  absence  of  elaborate  and  expensive  border- 
formations.    It  is  more  particularly  proved— and  always 
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capable  of  eyen  local  proof — ^by  noting  ihe  progress,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  that  progress,  which  a  Vine  will  make  planted  oat- 
doors  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  garden.  One  need  never 
hesitate  to  speak  of  a  fact,  and  this  is  a  fact,  that  I  have  never 
yet  seen  a  soil  that  wonld  grow  the  ordinary  oat-door  fruits  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  that  refased  to  grow  a  Vine  when  one 
was  planted.  When  I  was  younger  than  I  am  now  I  had  a 
habit  of  sticking  Vines  in  all  sorts  of  soils  and  watching  results, 
and  it  was  remarkable  to  notice  how  exceptional  were  the  in- 
stances in  which  a  complete,  or  even  anything  approaching  a 
complete,  failure  was  the  result,  and  they  never  occurred  in 
a  good  garden  soil  where  other  truit  trees  grew  well.  **  That," 
it  may  be  said,  **  is  only  evidence  as  to  growth,  and  not  fruit, 
which  are  ^ot' always  correlative."  Granted,  but  not  uncon- 
ditionally. It  is  true  that  Grapes  do  not  always  follow  a  free 
Vine-growth,  but  not  much  less  true  that  there  might  be  fruit 
where  there  is  no  fruit  under  more  correct  guidance,  and  such 
as  the  Vine  itself  will,  in  most  instances,  foreshadow  if  we  will 
but  read  its  index  aright.  Presuming  that  there  is  a  healthy 
Vine  freely  growing  in  the  open  air,  say  a  Black  Hamburgh ; 
provide  it  with  adequate  glass  shelter,  and  who  will  say  that 
with  proper  inside  treatment  that  Vine  will  not  bear  fruit  ? 
Instead  of  no  fruit  the  probability  is  that  it  wiU  yield  such  an 
example  as  will  explode  a  too  common  notion — that  to  have 
Grapes  worth  looking  at  and  worth  eating,  an  expensively- 
made  border  is  a  prime  necessity. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  Vine  are 
not  pressed  to  the  front  in  such  a  way  as  its  merits  demand, 
or  commensurate  with  the  advantages  which  would  be  the 
direct  outcome.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  am 
no  antagonist  to  a  thoroughly-made  Vine  border,  knowing  that 
the  highest  forms  of  Grapes  can  only  be  expected  from  a 
^gh  order  of  border  formation.  I  am  not  presuming  to  teaoh 
those  deeply  learned  in  Grape  lore,  and  whose  aim  is  per- 
fection, preferring  to  assist  those  requiring  aid  in  a  supply  of 
not  perfect  but  useful  Grapes.  I  should  like,  in  the  in- 
terests of  this  large  class,  to  assist  in  knocking  down  some 
barriers  that  time,  fancy,  and  prejudice  have  set  up,  and  in 
dealing  away  some  impediments  so  expensive  as  to  be  pro- 
hibitory of  this  princely  and  popular  fruit  in  places  where  it 
ought  to  be.  I  should  like  it  to  be  known,  that  hundreds 
of  people  who  have  them  not  now,  may  have  Grapes  on 
iheir  tables,  and  enjoy  them  the  more  as  being  their  **  own 
growing." — J.  Wbight. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  WHITE  FLOWERS. 

Or  the  many  hues  which  Flora  in  her  sportive  garb  presents 
as  with  I  have  a  decided  partiality  for  white,  not  a  dirty  ding> 
white  like  an  unwashed  garment,  but  a  clear  pure  white,  free 
from  any  discoloration,  my^  model  in  this  respect  being  the 
white  Camellia.  Cannot  some  of  our  great  Bose-growers  pre- 
sent us  xdih  one  of  their  so-called  queens  of  flowers  in  as 
high  a  state  of  purity  as  this  Camellia  f  Catalogues  without 
number  seem  to  have  exhausted  all  the  terms  applicable  to 
ihe  various  tints  the  Bose  assumes,  yet  a  clear  undefiled 
white  we  have  not  yet,  for  a  slight  tinge  of  pink  or  flesh  colour 
pervades  all  the  whites  I  have  seen  or  heard  of.  The  same 
remark  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  Dahlia,  only  the  latter  is 
tinged  with  green  instead  of  pink ;  still  I  believe  that  now  and 
then  Dahlias  are  met  with  approaching  more  closely  to  the 
standard  I  have  put  forth,  and  where  a  stand  possesses  a  really 
good  white  Dahlia,  that  flower,  in  my  opinion,  carries  a  degree 
of  weight  with  it  equivalent  to  three  or  four  lilacs,  reds,  or 
yellows. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  white-flowering  varieties  of  these  two 
kinds  of  flowers  alone  that  I  desire  to  call  attention,  it  is  to 
white  flowers  of  all  kinds ;  and  there  are  some  whites  that 
really  rival  the  Camellia  in  purity  of  petal.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, a  Cherry  tree ;  when  in  full  bloom  what  can  look 
richer  ?  Whether  it  be  a  wild  or  cultivated  Cherry  it  is  still  a 
handsome  object  at  a  long  distance  as  well  as  close  at  hand. 
Scarcely  less  pure  is  the  Pear  and  some  of  its  congeners; 
while  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  ever-beautiful  though 
not  unmixed  colouring  of  the  Hawthorn,  which,  from  its  abun- 
dance, may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  omamentid  of  our 
flowering  trees,  and  but  for  the  anthers  its  flowers  would  be  a 
very  creditable  white.  Even  as  it  is,  in  my  opinion  the  white 
far  exceeds  the  pink  varieties,  and  the  double  wlute  is  superb. 
Then  we  have  the  Bird  Cherry,  a  wild  flowering  shrub  of  no 
mean  pretensions,  also  a  good  white ;  while,  later,  and  when 
all  spring  frosts  are  said  to  be  over  and  establi^ed  summer 


coming  on,  the  Elder  presents  us  with  its  numerous  umbeU  oi 
creamy  white,  showing  to  great  advantage  a  full  half-milei 
and  towards  the  dusk  of  evening  looking  like  so  many  lumina- 
ries appearing  in  the  horizon.  Later  on  we  have  the  Sweet 
Chestnut  with  its  peculiar  inflorescence  planted  in  front  of 
foliage  of  the  brightest  green ;  while  amongst  smaller  shnibf 
the  white^  Lilac,  Mock  Orange,  and  Deutzia  could  not  be 
airanged  in  more  becoming  coiours.  The  Deutzia,  especially, 
is  very  fine,  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  really  more  hand- 
some as  a  distant  object  than  that  much-neglected  shrub  the 
Gueldres  Bose.  Others  could  be  added,  but  I  will  omit  them 
for  the  present,  and  descend  lower,  and  see  what  small  plants 
do  for  us  m  this  way. 

First  of  all  we  have  the  Snowdrop,  the  white  Crocus,  the 
single  white  Primrose.  Following  these  we  have  Arabia  albida, 
a  very  suitable  companion  to  the  earliest  Forget-me-not,  and 
quite  as  useful  in  every  way.  Bulbs  of  various  kinds  may  also 
be  flowering  at  the  same  time  as  this  Arabis,  there  being  a  toler> 
ably  good  white  in  Tulips,  as  well  as  in  the  Hyacinth,  Karoisam, 
and  Anemone,  and  the  wild  Anemone  of  our  woods  must  not 
be  overlooked.  As  the  season  advances  white  flowers  become 
too  numerous  to  mention,  and  I  will  therefore  content  my- 
self with  naming  only  one  or  two  more,  and  amongst  theee 
islberis  oorifolia,  a  very  pretty  white.  Perhaps  the  prettiest  of 
all  is  the  common  wbite  lily  when  seen  in  a  cottage  garden 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  backed  by  the  healthy  foUage  of 
the  Gooseberry  trees  in  its  vicinity.  The  Meadow  Sweet  ia  leai 
pure  in  colour,  yet  still  admissible,  while  perhaps  the  purest 
white  flower  we  have,  next  to  the  Camellia,  is  the  white  variety 
of  the  Indian  Azalea,  which  for  purity  of  hue  cannot  well  be 
excelled.  Later  in  the  year  we  have  also  good  whites  in  some 
of  the  varieties  of  China  Asters  and  severid  annuals. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  really  good  white  in  GersDinm, 
Petunia,  or  Verbena.  It  is  true  there  are  so-called  whites,  bat 
they  are  more  or  less  tinged  with  some  other  colour,  and  con- 
sequently look  badly  when  seen  in  masses,  as  these  flowers  aze 
expected  to  be,  a  sort  of  greenness  pervading  them  all  more  or 
less,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Lobelias  and  PentstemonSi 
as  well  as  Ageratums,  ihe  latter  having  a  somewhat  dirty  tint; 
in  fact,  really  good  clear  white  flowers  are  not  by  any  meaai 
so  plentiful  as  some  suppose,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
for  something  more  clear  and  distinct  among  white  flowen, 
for,  whether  in  winter,  spring,  summer,  or  autumn  they  seem 
equally  welcome;  and  for  contrast  with  the  naked  ground, 
the  young  or  advanced  foliage,  or  with  the  decaying  tints  of 
autumn,  a  dear  spotless  white  is  always  acoeptaUe.  Witnetf 
a  white  Chrysanthemum,  how  well  it  looks;  be  it  seen  eitfaff 
at  noonday  or  by  artificial  light  in  the  evening,  it  is  equally 
beautiful.  There  are  other  purposes  to  which  a  white  flover 
seems  also  indispensable — a  bouquet  wonld  only  present  a  dnU 
and  cheerless  aspect  were  it  not  for  the  white  flowers  which 
light  it  up ;  and  the  interest  with  which  our  fair  friends  look 
upon  a  bridal  bouquet,  when  shown  as  it  sometimes  is  at  horti- 
cultural shows,  proves  that  they  regard  white  as  the  first  and 
most  important  of  all  colours. 

I  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  calling  on  those  who  hate 
done  so  much  in  the  way  of  embellishing  our  flower  gardens 
with  the  brightest  of  yellow,  scarlet,  pink,  and  other  hnes, 
to  try  to  supply  us  with  a  white  Geranium  equal  in  the  clear- 
ness of  its  colouring  to  some  of  the  scarlets  now  so  plenti- 
ful. In  like  manner  I  ask  for  Petunias  and  Verbenas  to  be 
also  improved,  or,  if  need  be,  some  other  continuous-flower- 
ing plant  that  possesses  the  necessary  qualifications  to  be  anb- 
stituted  for  them,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  mw 
cases  the  object  sought  for  in  white  in  the  fashionable  V^^ 
has  been  supplied  in  foliage  and  not  in  flower.  Although  foli- 
age is  very  good  in  its  way,  I  imagine  that  fashion  will  ere  long 
t^e  another  turn  and  flowers  be  again  in  the  ascendant.  a» 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  I  place  white  first  in 
my  list,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  more  of  the  plants  I  hsTj 
named,  as  well  as  many  others,  approached  the  standard  m 
puri^  that  I  have  laid  down.  Although  I  was  once  "^°'J?*J 
by  an  eminent  paper  maker  that  he  could  make  paper  whit^ 
tihan  the  purest  of  snow,  the  latter  will  quite  satisfy  me,  and 
flowers  equalling  that  are  not  yet  to  be  had. — J.  Bobsok. 

THE  FRENCH  WATERING  POT. 

In  Mr.  Record's  article  on  the  contrivances  used  for  watering 

he  has  alluded  to  the  French  watering  pot  and  the  peculiar 

manner  in  which  the  handles  are   placed,  but  I  think  he  nsa 

not  given  the  true  reason  for  this  position.    Anyone  who  has 
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Been  the  French  market  gardener  at  work  watering  will  at  onoe 
see  their  suitability.  In  the  French  gardens  the  water  is  ahnost 
always  in  open  tanks ;  and  it  will  be  at  once  seen  how  easily 
a  man  can  take  two  of  these  cans,  dip  them  in  the  water  and 
fill  them ;  and  when  he  arrives  at  the  bed  which  he  wishes  to 
water  he  manages,  without  ever  putting  them  on  the  ground, 
by  a  dexterous  shift  of  the  hand,  to  put  them  in  the  proper 
position  for  watering — ^in  fact,  he  rarely  ever  stands  tiiem  on 
the  ground  all  the  time  he  is  using  them. — ^D.,  DeaU 


PYRAMIDAL  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  following  remarks  are  intended  primarily  to  meet  the 
case  of  a  correspondent,  "  S.  B.,"  who  inquires  what  he  is  to 
do  with  the  young  shoots  of  pyramidal  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry 
trees  that  now  vary  from  3  to  12  inches  in  length,  how  much 
of  such  shoots  should  be  cut  off,  and  how  to  regulate  them 
for  the  season?  He  also  asks  for  some  remarks  as  to  the 
generiJ  management  of  such  trees,  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  fruit,  consistent  with  healthy,  in  opposition  to 
rampant  growth. 

Perhaps  from  my  own  practice  I  should  have  been  able  to 
advise  better  if  I  knew  the  size  and  age  of  the  trees,  and  the 
state  of  growth  as  respects  luxuriance,  and  what  may  be  termed 
mere  stunted  yet  healthy  growth.  Let  it  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  principle  that  the  extreme  of  luxuriance  and  the  ex- 
treme of  fertihty  will  never  unite  in  the  same  fruit  tree,  at 
least  for  a  continuance.  Over-free  growth  and  over-production 
of  fruit  or  seed  will  ever  act  in  opposition  to  each  o&er. 

There  are  a  few  fine  Wych  Elm  trees  that  I  see  daily,  with 
fine  heads  rarely  to  be  equalled,  and  many  have  admired  them 
lately,  as  every  twig  is  densely  clothed  with  bunches  of  the 
bladder- winged  seed  vessels.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that 
many  of  these  twig  branch\ets  have  no  growing  point  at  the 
'  end  of  them.  To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  look  on  this 
excessive  fertility.  It  speaks  as  plainly  as  any  words  can  do 
that  the  trees  are  declining  in  strength  and  vigour,  and  that  if 
means  be  not  taken  to  increase  vigour  of  growth,  this  ex- 
cessive fertility,  as  an  effort  of  nature  to  continue  the  race, 
will  at  last  end  in  the  weakness  of  growth  and  the  death  of 
the  trees. 

We  have  seen  fruit  trees  not  so  old  that  pined  away  from 
excessive  fertility,  merely  because  the  growing  principle  had 
been  too  much  crippled  to  insure  excessive  finit-bearing.  It 
is  easy  thus  to  carry  any  mode  of  treatment  to  an  extreme. 
In  our  moift  climate  the  arresting  of  free  growth,  so  as  to  get 
the  wood  well  ripened,  will  not  be  so  likely  to  be  carried  to 
an  extreme  as  the  encouraging  of  free  growth,  which  is  the 
surest  means  of  preventing  early  and  abundant  fruitf ulness. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  dwarf  pyramidal  and  bush  sys- 
tem of  growing  fruit  trees  is,  that  &  properly  managed,  the 
£ruit-yield  is  early  and  continuous ;  and  a  second  great  advan- 
tage is,  that  if  the  trees  are  not  more  than  6  or  7  feet  in  height 
the  fruit  can  be  easily  gathered,  and  a  great  many  trees  can  be 
collected  in  a  small  space,  thus  forming  an  orchard  of  small 
trees  easily  protected.  With  planting  near  the  surface  and 
snmmer-pinching  to  arrest  free  growth,  instead  of  planting  a 
Pear  tree  to  yield  fruit  to  sons  and  £prandsons,  the  shoots  of 
the  tree,  if  moderately  ripened,  may  be  made  to  yield  fruit  in 
the  second  year,  and  by  such  planting  and  nipping,  and  root- 
pruning  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  over-luxuriance,  a  single 
ehoot  or  stem  from  a  root  may,  for  the  space  it  occupies,  be  as 
fruitful  in  proportion  to  its  size,  nay,  much  more  so,  than  a 
lar^e  orchard  tree  that  only  attains  in  general  the  extreme  of 
fertility  in  fruit-bearing  when,  like  the  Elm  trees  referred  to, 
it  shows  signs  of  age  and  decay. 

In  the  case  of  young  pyramidal  trees  and  bush  fruit  trees  I 
should  incline  to  let  the  shoots  grow  longer  without  stop- 
ping, in  order  that  the  head  might  be  formed  more  quickly, 
though  by  that  practice  I  should  have  lees  fruit  for  a  year  or 
two,  even  if  the  luxuriance  of  growth  had  to  be  diminished  by 
lifting  and  replanting  at  the  end  of  October,  or  root-pruning 
at  the  same  time.  Any  of  these  operations,  however,  will  not 
he  required  more  than  once,  or  never  require  doing  at  all  if 
free  growth  is  arrested  by  shallow  planting,  early  stopping  of 
the  shoots,  and  enough  of  strength  given  by  surface-mulching 
to  encourage  the  roots  to  keep  near  the  surface.  If  you  wish 
a  Pear  tree  to  be  extremely  fruitful,  let  the  roots  be  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  surface.  If  you  wish  to  have  a  splen- 
did Oak  tree  as  to  size,  see  that  the  roots  can  get  down  as  they 
Uke  in  good  soil. 

The  mere  pruning,  then,  of  these  pyramidal  trees  of  "  S.  B." 


in  summer  is  only  a  part  of  the  system  that  will  insure  success. 
It  does  much  to  encourage  fertility  by  the  curbing  of  extra 
luxuriance,  and  with  planting  shallow  and  on  raised  hillocks, 
with  surface-mulching,  nothing  more  will  be  required.  In  all 
such  cases,  however,  we  disapprove  of  '*  cutting  off  "  the  points 
of  the  shoots  in  summer.  It  is  better  in  every  way  merely  to 
nip  out  the  point  of  the  shoot — the  growing  axis,  as  it  were, 
with  the  thumb  and  finger  or  the  point  of  a  small  knife.  This 
effectually  checks  mere  elongation  of  growth,  and  yet  gives  no 
great  check  to  the  system  of  the  plant.  When  the  shoots 
grow  BO  long  as  to  require  to  be  shortened  by  the  knife,  the 
relative  action  between  roots  and  branches  is  for  a  time  ar- 
rested, but  the  roots  having  obtained  vigour  from  the  free 
growth  above,  that  vigour  will  spend  itself  in  swelling  and 
bursting  the  buds  on  the  shortened  shoot  into  useless  spray. 
If  such  shoots  had  the  points  nipped  out  early,  a  few  of  the 
buds  near  the  point  might  push,  but  the  bulk  of  buds  behind 
would  remain  stationary,  and  with  plenty  of  sun  and  air  the 
lower  buds  would  be  formed  into  fruit  buds  in  autumn.  Sup- 
posing, then,  that  these  trees  of  "  S.  B."  are  fully  half  their 
allotted  size  or  more,  I  would  allow  the  leaders  to  grow 
18  inches  without  stopping.  If  the  trees  were  about  their  full 
size,  I  would  stop  at  6  inches  by  nipping  out  the  points.  All 
the  other  shoots  12  inches  long  I  would  stop  at  once.  Those 
side  shoots  required  to  form  the  tree  I  would  stop  at  from 
12  to  15  inches  in  length.  Those  now  8  inches  long  I  would 
stop  when  they  were  6  inches  long,  merely  nipping  out  the 
point  of  the  shoot.  If  stopped  shorter,  and  there  is  fair 
vigour  of  growth  in  the  tree,  the  buds  on  the  shoots  lo^er 
down  are  apt  to  burst  into  useless  spray,  because  such  shoots 
rarely  ripen  well  enough  to  be  useful.  The  object  of  stopping 
is  to  arrest  growth  gently  and  give  the  lower  buds  the  chance 
not  to  start,  but  to  swell  and  ripen  into  fruit  buds.  With 
shoots  thus  stopped  at  from  6  to  9  in^es  in  length  I  have 
often  had  the  lower  half  densely  set  with  flower  buds. 

After  such  stopping  of  the  shoots,  the  greater  the  vigour  of 
the  tree  and  the  earlier  the  stopping  is  done,  the  more  likely 
will  some  of  the  buds  near  the  point  of  the  shoot  be  to  burst 
and  grow.  Let  them  do  so ;  their  growth  wiU  secure  the  buds 
farther  back  from  starting.  When  these  spray  shoots  are  8  or 
4  inches  long  nip  out  the  points  again,  and  do  it  again  if  neces- 
sary. It  is,  as  already  stated,  better  to  nip  out  the  points  than 
to  cut ;  there  is  thus  little  stoppage  given  to  root  action. 
Never  mind  if  the  points  of  some  of  the  first  stopped  shoots 
should  have  a  head  in  autumn  like  a  diminutive  Uttle  shrub ; 
all  that  will  be  removed  in  the  early  autunm  and  winter  prun- 
ing, when  you  can  cut  back  to  a  growing  bud. 

I  satisfied  myself  years  ago  that  wonders  could  be  done  with 
small  trees  in  the  way  of  fruitfulness  by  this  early  and  con- 
tinuous stopping  of  young  shoots.  Last  year  was  not  a  good 
Apple  year,  but  on  a  small  bush  tree  from  8^  to  4  feet  in  height 
some  people  said  there  were  nearly  as  many  Apples  as  there 
were  leaves,  though  the  leaves  «rere  large  and  healthy.  If  the 
trees  threaten  to  get  higher  than  you  desire  you  ean  easily 
encourage  a  shoot  a  foot  or  18  inches  farther  down,  and  then 
remove  a  piece  of  the  old  head. 

For  profit  and  pleasure  I  feel  quite  sure  these  dwarf  fruitful 
trees  will  supersede  our  old  orchard  trees.  If  I  were  com- 
mencing fruit-growing  I  should  wish  nothing  better  than  a  piece 
of  ground  of  good  quality,  well  trenched,  and  with  dwarf  pyra- 
mid or  bush  trees  in  lines  15  feet  apart,  and  10  to  12  feet  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  allowed  to  grow  6  to  7  feet  in  height,  so  as  to 
be  easily  netted.  I  would  not  depend  on  early  stopping  alone, 
but  would  also  depend  on  shallow  planting  on  mounds,  and 
keeping  up  necessary  vigour  and  surface-rooting  by  annual 
rieh  surface-mulching.  This  is  of  more  importance  than  mix- 
ing manure  with  the  soil,  wh^ch  does  so  much  to  encourage 
free  vigorous  growth.  Many  would  be  surprised  to  know  the 
quantity  of  manure  our  commercial  fruit-tree  growers  give  to 
their  quarters  of  young  fruit  trees.  They  must  have  fine  plants 
to  command  a  sale.  When  early  and  free  fruiting  after  plant- 
ing is  concerned,  the  manure  should  chiefly  be  applied  at  the 
surface.  Of  course,  when  a  tree  is  required  to  fill  a  large  space 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  treatment  must  be  different. — B.  F. 


A  CENTURY  OP  ORCHIDS  FOR  AMATEUR 

GROWERS.— No.  10. 

ODONTOGLOaSUM. 

This  has  been  quite  a  pet  genus  amongst  Orchid-cultivators 
for  some  few  years  past ;  the  ease  with  which  the  species  may  be 
grown,  together  with  the  Uttle  expense  necessary  to  maintain  a 
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tempentnre  Bnitabla  for  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  remark- 
able beauty  of  their  flowers,  has  deserredly  rendered  them 
BO.  The  whole  of  these  plants  are  catires  of  lofty  tDoantain 
ranges,  and  cannot  thrive  coder  cultiiation  for  any  length  of 
timo  in  a  higli  temperatare.  Another  great  Teoommendation 
which  this  genus  possesses  is  the  fact  that  to  many  ot  its 
epecies  produce  their  flowers  dtiriag  winter,  a  season  when 
flowers — and  such  Sowers — are  eBpeoially  laluable. 

As  a  rule,  I  have  not  found  Odontoglossnms  thrive  well 
npon  blocks,  the  reason  being,  probably,  that  snffioient  moisture 
lor  them  was  not  maintained  in  the  air  vhen  hanging  from 
the  1*001.  In  pots,  however,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  with 
their  culture.  Fill  the  pots  three  parts  full  of  drainage,  and 
flll  up  with  good  peat  and  sphagnum,  through  which  should 
be  scattered  a  few  handfuls 
of  silver  sand.  When  potted 
in  this  material  a  very  moist 
atmosphere  must  be  main- 
tained, and  tbeplantsrequire 
an  abnndsnt  supply  in  the 
Boil,  but  it  must  never  be 
allowed  to  stagnate,  or  deatb 
will  speedily  follow.  At  the 
eome  time  the  cultivator  must 
never  attempt  the  drying 
system  with  them,  or  the  re- 
sult will  be  equally  disas- 
trous, although  arising  from 
exactly  opposite  causes.  In 
the  course  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Odontogloesums  I  have 
noticed  that  they  are  peoulj- 
arly  aabjeot  to  the  attacks  of 
a  yellow  fly ;  to  rid  myself  of 
this  pest  I  fumigated  the 
house  with  tobacco,  and  was 
rewarded  by  the  death  of  the 
depredators.  Soon  after  these 
operations  my  plants  would 
lose  many  of  their  leaves, 
and  sometimes  a  young 
growth  in  the  moat  ineiphc- 
able  manner,  when  all  at  once 
it  oconrred  to  me  it  arose 
from  the  smoke ;  to  taking 
a  plant  of  0.  membranacenm 
.T  subjected  it  to  a  fumigation 
in  a  hand-glass,  and  the  leaves 
fell  shortly  afterwards,  as  be- 
fore remarked.  Havingtried 
this  esperimeut  several  times, 
I  became  lully  persuaded  that 
the  tobacco  had  been  the 
oanse  of  my  disaster,  and 
oonsequeutly  I  diacontinued 
the  application.  Sinoe  then 
Ihavewaehedoff  theQynith 
tepid  water,  and  have  never 
had  a  repetition  of  the  laaf- 
faliiug  phenomenon.  This 
fact  is  patent  to  many  now ; 

but  for  the  benefit  of  aua-  Odostoelauiuii  ajd 

tenrii,  especially  those  com- 
mencing the  culture  of  these  planti,  I  would  Sfty,  Never  fumi- 
gate Odontoglosgams. 

Beside  the  kinds  here  eitamerated  there  are  aeverol  grand 
species  of  recent  introduction ;  bat  my  readers  mast  beur  in 
mind  that,  in  selecting  certain  kinds  from  the  vast  numbers 
novi'  in  cultivation,  some  good  ones  mast  necessarily  be  left 
out,  and  my  object  bas  been  to  introduce  those  which  are  both 
reasonablo  in  price  and  beautiful  when  in  flower. 

0.  Ale u^-□R.F..— Although  it  has  been  settled  that  this  is 
the  plant  named  by  Lindley  O.  crispum,  I  cannot  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  rehnquish  the  name  which  associates  this  chaste 
and  beautiful  ilower  with  that  estimable  Princess  whom  all 
true  Englishmen  love  to  honour.  This  plant  is  now  too  well 
known  to  need  much  description  from  mo;  suffice  it  to  say,  if 
some  tew  plants  are  grown  in  a  collection,  its  eiqaiaite  flowers 
will  aharm  the  cultivator  throngh  the  dullest  six  months  af 
the  year,  and  occasionally  a  spike  will  be  produced  during 
summer.  The  scape  is  many-Sawered,  each  bloom  measuring 
some  it  inches  in  diameter,  snow  white  in  oolonr,  more  or  less 


spotted  with 


brown.     They  are  admiraUy  sdsptd 


bouquet -making,  and  are  charming  adjuncts  for  the  decon- 
tion  of  a  lady's  hair.  If  left  on  the  planf  and  protected  from 
wet,  they  last  several  weeks  in  full  beauty.  Mative  ot  Kn 
Grenada,  at  about  6000  feet  altitude. 

O.  Pebcitorei. — A  truly  beautiful  species,  which  no  collec- 
tion should  lack.    Like  the  preceding,  it  is  dwarf  and  oompMl 
in   habit   ot  growth ;  it  produoes    a  long,  branched,  mvt}- 
flowered  scape  from  the  base  ot  the  pseudo-bulb  during  wintsr, 
and  continues  in  full  beauty  many  weeks.    As  these  plsoti 
bloom  at  rariona  times,  by  having  several  ol  them  the  besntiN 
ol  this  fins  speoies  may  be  prolonged  from  autumn  into  f^ 
summer.     The  sepals  and   petals   ore  pure  white,  in  sen 
varieties  tinged  with  rosy  purple ;  hp  wfute.  Blotched  more* 
lass  with  violet  porple,  ul 
stained  with   yellow  st  Iht 
base.    Like  the  precediDg,it 
is  found  in  the  high  mounliiii 
regions  ol  New  Grenada. 

0.  BoBsii  uuijs.— Aiiatlin 
beautiful  dwarf  species,  jm- 
duoing  its  flowers  at  vuioM 
timea  during  the  wislo 
months ;  the  scape  nssalh 
bears  three  flowers,  wm 
measuring  nearly  3  iselw 
across.  Sepals  wholly  pim 
wMte;  petals  pure  whiti, 
beantifndy  marked  litb 
transverse  bands  of  reddiili 
pnride;  Up  large,  luut- 
shaped,  and  pure  while;  Uu 
-  column  pniple  ot  ysllsf. 
Native  of  Mexico. 
O. 


a  winter-bloomar; 


This  is 

the  leaves  a_.  .  „, 
and,  aa  well  as  the  pwnde- 
bulbs,  rioh  dark  green;  tba 
flowers  are  penduloui,  thick 
and  waxy  in  substance ;  tlw; 
are  borne  upon  erect  ipibs, 
pare  i^hite,  Baving  the  bw> 
ot  the  lip,  where  tbey  in 
stained  with  deep  red  sdI 
yellow.  In  addition,  liaj 
are  deliciously  sweet,  sod  Ud 
long  in  tull  beauty.  Nilin 
of  Guatemala. 

0.  aKANna.— A  fine  robml- 
growing  plant,  which  wfll 
grow  and  bloom  profusely  H 
kept  cool,  bnt  which  did 
rapidly  if  subjected  to  lirm 
heat.  The  scape  beara  mmj 
flowe  ■  ■     '— 


TO  (Bot.  Mig.J. 


6  to  7  inches  in  diameta; 
the  sep^  and  petals  sit 
bright  golden  yellow  trai* 
vetaely  banded  with  chsitMt 
brown,  whilst  the  lip  i<  "hit*, 
occasionally  marked  with  nd- 
diah  purple.  There  ere  two 
vatieties  or  sets  ot  this  species,  one  which  blooms  during  tba 
aatumn,  and  another  in  midwinter.  Both  are  very  desiribk- 
Native  of  Guatemala. 

O.  N.ETiDM  HUUB— This  most  elegant  plant  is,  untorW- 
nately,  still  rare,  and  consequently  ranges  high  in  price.  Il> 
leaves  are  narrow,  dark  green,  and  some  8  or  10  inches  Mgli. 
The  floner-apike  is  erect,  bearing  numeroas  flowers,  which  in 
in  the  sepals  and  petals  mnoh  waved,  pure  white,  spotted  pro- 
fusely with  rich  crimson,  whilst  the  lip  is  yeUow.  This  w  i 
summer-blooming  plant,  usually  coming  in  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June.    Native  of  Mexico. 

0.  TBiuiirHiss.— This  species  is  rare,  and  by  no  meaes  so 
well  known  by  amateurs  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  pseudo- 
bulba  and  leaves  are  bright  dark  green.  The  scspe  is  m^T- 
fiowered,  each  bloom  aome  3  inches  in  diameter;  sBpsltina 
petals  golden  yellow,  transversely  barred  and  '^'''''''.*^  ", 
crimson ;  Up  white  towards  the  base,  rioh  deep  rose  in  front 
It  uBuaUy  blooma  during  March  and  April.  Nslite  of  N«' 
Grenada. 
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0.  LUTBo-PUBPUBETiM.— Of  thifl  fine  speoies  there  are  name- 
rons  varieties,  some  of  them  of  extraordinary  heauty.  It  is  a 
somewhat  stronger  grower  than  many  species  of  ibis  genos ; 
the  pseudo-bulbs  are  stout,  and  the  leaves  measure  from  12  to 
15 inches  in  length;  scape  longer  than  the  leaves,  many- 
fiowered,  individual  blooms  between  2  and  3  inches  in  dia- 
meter; sepals  and  petals  bright  brown  or  blackish  brown, 
margined  and  blotched  with  yellow ;  lip  white  in  front,  blotched 
with  brown  at  the  base,  and  set  off  with  long  yellow  crests, 
l^ative  of  New  Grenada. — ^Expebto  Gbbdb. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

JuNB  4th  and  6th. 

The  gtetLt  summer  Show  of  this  Society,  at  least  so  far  as 
liondon  is  immediately  concerned,  opened  yesterday,  and  will 
be  concluded  to-day.  It  is  held  in  the  large  tent  at  the  south 
aide  of  the  gardens,  where  the  flowers  always  show  to  greater 
advantage  tnan  they  do  in  the  arcades,  and  even  the  conserva- 
tory, welcome  as  its  shelter  has  been  this  cheerless  spring.  But 
the  nrst  day  was  sultry,  and  even  the  lighter  shelter  of  a  tent, 
with  the  great  influx  ofvvisitors  which  such  an  Exhibition  drew, 
was  oppressive,  especially  in  the  forenoon.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon there  was  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  Exhibition  is  a  very  good  one ;  the  tent  is  fidrly  furnished — 
it  might  have  held  more  exhibits  with  ease,  but  one  or  two  well- 
known  names  are  not  to  be  found;  wnatever  may  be  the 
Society's  difficulties,  these,  we  cannot  doubt,  have  no  part  in 
the  matter.  We  subjoin  details  of  the  Show,  which,  we  may 
add,  is  supplemented  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer's  collection  of 
Rhododenorons  from  Knap  Hill,  now  just  arriving  at  their 
beauty. 

Stove  amd  Gbbenhousb  Plants. — Of  these,  beautifully  grown 
and  flowered  groups  of  nine  come  from  Mr.  Baines,  gardener  to 
H.  Micholls,  Esq.,  Southgate,  and  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G. 
Wilkins,  Esq.,  lieyton.  The  former  has  his  magnificent  speci- 
xnen  of  Hedaroma  tulipiferum ;  a  splendid  plant  of  Ixora  coo- 
«iBea,  literally  a  mass  of  bloom ;  Boronia  piimata,  in  remarkably 
fine  condition ;  Phcenocoma  prolifera ;  Aph^exis  macrantha  pur- 
purea, extremely  fine ;  a  grand  bush  of  Erica  ventricosa  coccinea 
minor,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  and  Azalea  Mars.  Mr.  Ward  has 
Statice  profusa  very  fine,  and  excellent  specimens  of  Aphelexis 
macrantha  purpurea,  Hedaroma  Hookerianum,  with  Heaths  and 
Bougainviliaea  glabra.  Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  J.  PhillpotL 
Esq.,  Stamford  Mill,  sends  a  group  in  which  we  noticed  a  eooa 
example  of  Clerodendron  Balfourianum.  Mr.  Baines  -ds  first, 
and  Mr.  Ward  second. 

In  amateurs'  groups  of  six  Mr.  Baines  is  again  first,  showing 
•  very  large  and  fine  Azalea  Criterion,  not  trained  in  the  usual 
stiil  style,  but  forming  an  extremely  pleasing,  somewhat  irre- 
gular mass ;  Aphelexis  macrantha  rosea.  Erica  tricolor  Wilsoni, 
Boronia  pinnata,  and  Ixora  coccinea  very  fine.  Mr.  J.  Wheeler 
is  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid, 
Bart.,  third,  each  having  very  good  specimens.  In  the  nursery- 
men's class  for  the  same  number  of  plants  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Son,  of  Kingston,  are  first  with  excellent  examples  of  Aphelexis 
Tnaorantha  purpurea,  Acrophjrllum  venosum,  and  Dracophyllum 
gracile.  Mr.  Morse,  Epsom,  who  is  second,  has  a  fine  Cleroden- 
<dron  Balfourianum,  a  neat  weU-fiowered  example  of  Stephanotis 
ifloribunda,  and  other  good  specimens. 

In  Class  5,  ^oups  of  plants  are  shown  in  pots  not  larger  than 
12  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  of  the  specimens  are  very 
«ood.  Mr.  Ward  takes  the  lead  with  two  excellent  Heaths, 
Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  Phoenocoma  prolifera  Bamesii, 
fitatioe  profusa,  Draoophyllum  gracile,  Franciscea  Lindeni,  Ste- 
phanotis floribunda,  italosanthes  Frederick  Desbois,  and  others 
■equally  good.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  are  second,  and  Mr.  J. 
Wheeler  is  third. 

Obchids. — Of  these  no  less  than  sixteen  collections  are  exhi- 
bited, many  of  them  being  of  great  merit.  In  the  amateurs' 
•class  for  nine  Mr.  J.  Ward  is  first  with  a  splendid  collection — 
PhalflBuopsis  grandiflora,  Cypripedium  Stonei,  CatUeya  MossiiB 
Buperba,  and  OdontOglossum  crispum  being  very  well  grown. 
Mr.  Rutland,  ^^dener  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  is  second ;  he 
lias  an  exceedmgljr  fine  specimen  of  Cattieya  Mossiie  magnifica, 
I^endrobium  densiflorum  with  eight  handsome  racemes,  and  a 
handsome  Cypripedium  caudatum,  with  six  spikes  having  two 
flowers  on  each.  The  third  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Cuth- 
bert,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Adams,  Chase  Park,  Enfield.  In  the 
corresponding  class  for  nurserymen  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  is  first 
with  a  handsome  variety  of  Lselia  purpurata,  Angoloa  Clowesii, 
Saccolabium  retusum  with  four  spikes,  Cattieya  lobata,  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  Cypripedium  superbum.  Mr.  W.  BuU  is  se- 
cond; he  has  Eriopsis  rutidobulbon,  a  singular  species  with 
reddish-brown  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  spotted,  and  Lealia 
grandis,  the  sepals  and  petals  narrow  and  ouf^coloured.  A  very 
nice  group.  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  &  Son,  Kingston,  Surrey,  are 
third. 

In  Class  8,  for  six,  Mr.  J.  Hill  shows  fine  plants  of  Phala- 


nopsis  amabilis,  which  are  spoiled  by  being  placed  in  a  dirty 
tub  with  rusty  iron  hoops,  a  fine  Dendrobium  densiflornm,  and 
others.  The  first  prize  is  awarded  to  him.  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
gardener  to  Francis  Whitboum,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  is 
second  with  a  fine  group.  It  contains  a  splendid  variety  of 
Masdevallia  Harryana,  Cattieya  Wameri,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Ward  is 
third,  and  Mr.  W.  Cutbush  fourth. 

Class  9,  for  six  (nurserymen),  Mr.  W.  Bull  is  first  with  a  nice 
group.  Cattieya  Mendelii  in  tnis  is  a  fine  thing.  Mr.  E.  Morse, 
Epsom,  is  second.  In  this  group  the  old  but  singular  Stanhopea 
tigrina  attracted  much  attention.  The  first  prize  for  a  single 
specimen  goes  to  Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  J.  Phillpot,  Eeq.^ 
Stamford  Hill,  for  a  large  specimen  of  Dendrobium  nobile. 
Mr.  W.  Cole,  gardener  to  J.  S.  Budgett,  Esq.,  Ealing  Park,  W., 
for  Oncidium  sphacelatum,  is  second. 

BosES. — There  is  only  one  class  for  those  in  pots,  and  it  is 
confined  to  nurserymen.  The  best  six  come  from  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Slough,  who  has  Juno,  Victor  Verdier,  Vicomte  Vigier, 
Madame  Margottin,  Charles  Lawson,  and  Madame  A.  Dureau, 
all  fine  specimens,  and  furnished  with  numerous  large  blooms. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  are  second  with,  among  others, 
beautifully-flowerea  specimens  of  Lelia,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
and  John  Hopper.  For  forty-eight  trusses  Mr.  Turner  ia  first 
with  Mar^chal  Niel,  Th6rdse  Levet,  Edward  Morren,  and  fine 
examples  of  several  others ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  are  second ; 
while  for  twenty-four  trusses  the  same  exhibitors  occupy  the 
same  relative  positions.  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Sons,  of  Piltdown 
Nurseries,  send  two  stands  of  very  fine  blooms  of  Mar6chal  Niel. 

Febns. — Ferns,  both  exotic  and  hardy  are  numerously  ex- 
hibited. The  best  six  stove  or  greenhouse  species  are  from  Mr. 
Baines,  and  consist  of  noble  specimens  of  Dicksonia  antarctica, 
Cibotium  princeps,  Gleichenia  speluncaa,  Gleichenia  rupestris, 
Davallia  bullata,  and  Cyatiiea  desJbata.  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to 
J.  S.  Budgett,  Esq.,  Ealing  Park,  who  is  second,  nas  capital 
specimens  of  the  Bird's-nest  Fern,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  and 
Lomaria  gibba;  and  T.  M.  Shuttieworth,  Esq.,  Harley  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  is  third,  showing  among  others  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Adiantum  farleyense.  In  the  nurserymen's  class 
Mr.  Bull  is  first,  and  Mr.  Aldous,  Gloucester  Bead,  South  Ken- 
sington, is  second. 

For  twelve  hardy  Ferns,  Mr.  N.  Camp,  gardener  to  C.  Walton, 
EsGL,  Manor  House,  East  Acton,  is  first;  Mr.  James,  gardener 
to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  second;  and  T.  M.  Shuttie- 
worth, Esq.,  third.  Many  of  these  are  very  beautiful.  B.  A. 
Thompson,  Es^.,  South  J^ensington  Museum,  exhibits  twelve 
Devonshire  varieties  of  Polystichum  angulare.  In  the  nursery- 
men's class  Mr.  Morse,  of  £psom,  is  first ;  Messrs.  Jackson,  of 
Kingston,  second.  For  six,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  W.  Whit- 
taker,  gardener  to  8.  Williams,  Esq.,  Putney,  are  the  prizetakers. 

Palms  aitd  Dbacjsnas. — For  groups  of  six  Palms,  Mr.  W.  Cole, 
EfiJing  Park,  is  first  with  fine  examples  of  Livistona  borbouica, 
Seaforthia  elegans,  and  Areca  rubra.  Second  comes  Mr.  Hill, 
gardener  to  B.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  The  Poles,  Ware,  and  third  Mr. 
G.  Wheeler.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  Wimsett,  Ashbum- 
ham  Park  Nursery,  Chelsea,  and  Mr.  Burley,  Bayswater,  are  the 
successful  exhibitors.  For  two  Dracsenas  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea, 
is  first  with  a  handsome  pair  of  Dracsna  lineata  fully  7  feet 
high.  Messrs.  G.  Wheeler  and  Barley  took  the  remaining  prizes. 

Baskets  of  Plants  Arbangbd  fob  Effect. — Several  of  these 
are  exhibited.  The  fault  consists  chiefly  in  their  being  over- 
elaborate.  There  is  too  much  effort  made  in  these  matters  to 
crowd-in  more  plants  than  are  required;  there  is  too  much 
ribboning,  and  uso  too  little  grace.  Many  a  wild  flower  culled 
from  the  meadows  and  loosely  arranged  in  the  children's  posies 
would  be  more  effective  than  the  more  showy  but  often  less 
elegant  inmate  of  the  hothouse.  Mr.  Hepper,  gardener  to  C.  O. 
Ledward,  Esq.,  The  Ehns,  Acton,  is  first  with  a  good  arrange- 
ment. Miss  Williams,  Upper  HoUoway,  a  good  second ;  and 
Mr.  Croucher,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Sudbury  House, 
Hammersmith,  third.    Fomrth,  Mr.  Cole. 

SuqcuLENTs. — A  special  prize  was  offered  for  fifty  miscella- 
neous' Succulents  bv  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  of  Hammersmith,  he 
himself  refraining  from  exhibiting  his  collection,  well  knowii 
to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  country,  if,  indeed,  it  is 
equalled  anywhere.  Mr.  C.  Pfersdorff,  110,  Avenne  St.  Ouen, 
Paris,  has  the  first  prize  with  a  highly  interesting  group,  con- 
taining Opuntia  cyhndrica  variegata  and  many  cunoas  forms  of 
Agave,  Cereus,  Echeveria,  &o. ;  and  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham, 
comes  in  second. 

New  Plants. — Mr.  W.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  offered  prizes  of  £12, 
£Qf  and  £5  in  a  class  for  amateurs,  and  the  same  amounts  in  a 
class  confined  to  nurserymen,  for  twelve  new  plants  introduced 
and  sent  out  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  1870. 
Among  amateurs,  T.  M.  Shuttieworth,  Esq.,  took  the  first  place 
with  PandanuB  decorus,  Macrozamia  corallipes,  Dracasna 
splendens,  Pandanus  Yeitchii,  Guilielma  utilis,  Macrozamia 
spiralis,  Primula  japonica,  Curculigo  recurvata  striata,  Dracojna 
^epherdii,  Maranta  Seemanni,  Maranta  Makoyana,  and  Pan- 
danus Lais.  Mr.  Croucher  is  second  with  several  of  the  above, 
Dracaena  omata,  Macrozamia  elegantissima,  Dracsna  splendens. 
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Stadmannia  amabilis,  and  Macrozamia  spiralis  ebnmea.  Mr. 
Carmichael,  gardener  to  H.  Tegwell,  Esq.,  Crown  Hall,  Bath,  is 
third.  In  the  nnrserymen's  class  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  Wim- 
sett,  Messrs.  £.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  and  Messrs.  Downie  &  Co., 
of  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill. 

For  six  new  plants  introduced  by  the  exhibitor  and  not  in 
commerce,  Messrs.  Yeitoh  are  first  with  Dipladenia  insignis 
with  splendid  deep  rose-crimson  flowers,  Tillandsia  Zahnii  (first- 
*  class    certificate),    Adiantum  speciosnm,  Aralia  elegantissima 
(first-class  certificate),  with  dark  green  9-10-lobed  leaves,  Dra- 
caena amabUis,  and  I).  Baptistii  (first-class  certificate).    Mr.  Bnll 
is  second  with  Pritchardia  grandis,  a  very  handsome  Palm; 
Cyathea  Bnrkei,  a  remarkably  fine  tree  Fern  ;  Croton  majesti- 
cum,  very  handsome ;  Cycas  imperialis,  a  fine  acquisition ;  Dra- 
csena  Goldieana,  and  Encephalartos  Jamesoni.    For  three  new 
^  plants,  in  or  out  of  flower,  introduced  by  the  exhibitor  in  1872-3, 
'  Messrs.  Yeitch  bear  the  palm  with  a  magnificent  example  of 
Odonto^lossum  Tezillarium  having  twelve  flowers  much  larger 
^an  it  has  before  appeared  with,  Aralia  Yeitchii,  and  Croton 
Weismanni. 

MiscELLAMBous. — An  oztra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  S. 
'Williams  for  a  capital  group  of  new  and  rare  plants;  those 
most  striking  are  Croton  irregulare,  DsDmonorops  periacanthus, 
and  D.  fissus.  From  Mr.  W.  £;ull  comes  a  very  interesting  and 
varied  collection,  among  them  being  Croton  spirale,  and  C.  cor- 
nigerum.  These,  as  well  as  some  others,  received  first-class 
certificates.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons  have  a  large  and  highly  meritorious  collection.  Here 
are  Croton  Hookerii  and  some  others.  Dractenas,  Palms,  Orchids, 
Ferns,  and  Acers  of  different  coloured  foliage.  An  extra 
prize  was  awarded.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  of  St.  John's 
Wood,  send  a  group  of  Golden  and  Silver  Tricolor  Geraniums, 
Goleus,  Petunias,  Anthuriums,  Caladiums,  and  cut  flowers  of 
Mimulus.  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Bart., 
Be^ent's  Park,  has  a  well-diversified  group  of  greenhouse  plants 
and  hardy  Ferns.  Mr.  Charles  Noble,  of  Bagshot,  received  an 
extra  prize  for  a  group  of  Spirsea  japonica  and  Clematises. 
Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  of  Ascot,  have  a  group  of  plants,  the  most 
conspicuous  being  a  collection  of  Acers,  and  take  an  extra  prize 
for  plants  of  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige.  Messrs.  Cutbusn,  of 
Higngate,  send  a  large  basket  of  Weigela  hortensis  nivea — a 
suitable  companion  to  the  well-known  W .  rosea,  and  which  will 
no  doubt  do  as  well  for  forcing.  Mr.  W.  Bull  has  an  extra  prize 
for  a  good  collection  of  Palms  of  the  usual  sorts. 

Mr.  W.  Denning,  gardener  to  LordLondesborough,  contributes 
a  collection  of  Orchids,  in  which  there  is  the  very  handsome 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  as  well  as  Masdevallia  Lindeni 
and  others  of  interest.  Mr.  Aldous,  florist,  Gloucester  Bead, 
South  Kensington,  received  an  extra  prize  for  a  group  of  mixed 
g:«enhouse  plants,  consisting  of  Palms,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  and 
Ferns.  Mr.  Pestridge,  Greenway  Nursery,  Uxbridge,  has  twenty 
baskets  bf  Tricolor  Geraniums,  dwarf  in  habit,  good  in  colour, 
and  offering  a  great  variety  of  foliage,  ^n  extra  prize  was 
awarded. 

Standard  Bhododendrons  of  great  beauty  come  from  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  as  well  as  boxes  of  cut  blooms,  also  boxes  of 
Ghent  Azaleas  and  an  interesting  box  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs. 
An  extra  prize  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Osbom  &  Sons,  Fulham, 
have  a  very  fine  plant  in  a  tub  of  Phormium  tenax  variegatum, 
one  of  the  finest  plants  of  the  kind.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  has 
baskets  of  Show  Pelargoniums,  and  certificates  were  granted  to 
several  of  them  by  the  Floral  Committee. 

Among  cut  flowers,  one  of  the  moat  interesting  thidgs  on  the 
centre  table  of  the  tent  is  a  large  and  beautiful  collection  of 
Ixias,  Tritonias,  Scillas,  Irises,  &c. ;  this  box  was  quite  besieged 
bv  admirers.  Pansies  in  cut  blooms  were  also  sent  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  of  Tottenham ;  a  very  dark  one,  named  Pluto,  which  has 
been  noticed  in  previous  reports,  is  shown  as  a  bedding  variety. 

FBTTIT. 

The  exhibition  of  Fruit  is  varied  and  extensive ;  the  show  of 
Grapes  for  the  season  being  good  and  varied  in  character,  thanks 
to  the  wisely-compiled  schedule,  wherein  they  are  divided  into 
classes,  so  that  Frontignans  cannot  be  exhibited  against  Muscats, 
or  Black  Hamburgh  against  Black  Prince. 

Pike  Apples. — Of  these  there  is  a  poor  show.  In  the  class 
for  three  Queens  Mr.  J.  Hepper,  gardener  to  C.  Ledward, 
Esq.,  The  Elms,  Acton,  is  the  only  exhibitor,  and  gains  a  second 
prize.  In  the  Any  variety  class  Mr.  Hutland  is  first  with 
Prickly  Cayenne,  Mr.  Hepper  being  second  with  a  Queen. 

Grapes. — Class  37. — Basket  of  not  less  than  12  lbs.  Here 
there  are  seven  exhibitors.  Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  gardener  to 
Lord  Bagot,  Blithfield,  Bugeley,  is  first  with  a  splendid  basket, 
the  berries  jet  black  and  covered  with  a  beautiful  bloom.  Mr. 
Bones,  gardener  to  D.  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Havering  Park,  Romford, 
is  second ;  the  third  prize  going  to  Mr.  H.  Stapleton,  gardener 
to  H.  D.  Davies,  Esq.,  Spring  Grove  House,  Isleworth.  Class  88. 
— Single  dishes  of  Black  Hamburgh. — Here  the  competition  is 
also  keen.  Mr.  Bannerman  again  takes  the  lead  with  a  splen- 
did dish,  colour  and  bloom  almost  periect.  Mr.  Douglas  is 
second  wit^  a  well-finished  dish,  but  the  bunches  are  not  so 


large.  The  third  prize  goes  to  Mr.  J.  Craven,  at  Mr.  Davies 
Nursery,  Friem  Bamet,  for  a  good  dish.  Class  41. — ^Any  bl«^ 
variety  except  Hamburgh,  Gros  Guillaumo^  and  Madresfidd 
Court. — ^Mr.  Bannerman  is  first  with  a  splendid  dish.  In  tin 
Frontignan  class  Mr.  Bannerman  is  again  first  with  Grizzly 
Frontignan;  Mr.  D.  Pizzey,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Perry,  Fnlmer, 
Slough,  being  second  with  the  white  variety.  In  a  class  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Mr.  Douglas  is  fiirt 
with  a  well-finished  dish,  Mr.  A.  Beid,  gardener  to  L.  HutL 
Esq.,  Possingworth,  Hawkhurst,  being  second,  the  bunches  ua 
berries  large.  In  Glass  45,  any  White  variety  except  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Frontignan,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Mr.  W. 
Hill,  gardener  to  Bev.  W.  Sneyd,  Keele  Hall,  Stafford,  is  first 
with  well-ripened  Foster's  White  Seedling,  Mr.  Pizzey  takiiiga 
third  prize  with  White  Muscadine. 

Peaches. — Class  46. — There  are  five  verv  nice  dishes  exhibited^ 
though  not  quite  so  well  finished  as  we  have  seen  them  at  tiie 
summer  exhibition  of  this  Society.  Mr.  G.  Sage,  gardener  to 
Earl  Brownlow,  Ashridge  Park,  Berkhampstead,  is  first  nHHi 
Yiolette  H&tive,  Mr.  W.  Hill  being  second  with  Boyal  Geotge^ 
the  third  prize  going  to  Mr.  T.  Bannerman  for  the  same  vaxieW. 

There  is  rather  a  poor  exhibition  of  Nectarines.  Mr.  w. 
Gardiner,  gardener  to  E.  P.  Shirley,  E8<^.,  Lower  Eatingtoa 
Park,  Stratford-on-Avon,  is  first  with  Yiolette  H&tive;  Ifr. 
G.  T.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carington,  Wycombe  Abbey, 
High  Wycombe,  is  second  with  pretty  well-colouzed  Elruge; 
and  Mr.  W.  Hill  third,  also  with  Elruge. 

Two  very  good  dishes  of  Figs  are  exhibited.  Mr.  G.  Sagei» 
first  with  Brown  Turkey,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  being  second  wUb 
Ischia. 

Black  and  White  Cherriea  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles: 
he  worthily  holds  the  first  prizes  with  Blfubk  Ciroastian  ana 
Elton. 

Stbawberbies  of  the  British  Queen  and  Dr.  Hogg  dao. 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  is  first  with  excellent  British  Queen;  Mr. 
W.  Bones  is  second  with  British  Queen;  Mr.  H.  Stapleton 
third  with  Sir  C.  Napier.  Class  63. — President,  Premier^  or  any 
dark-coloured  variety  not  Pine- flavoured.  Mr.  Douglas  is  again 
first  with  large  well-coloured  fruit  of  Premier ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Gluidt 
gardener  to  Sir  F.  Bathuzst,  Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury,  is  se- 
cond with  President. 

Melons,  Green-fleshed. — Of  these  there  are  one  or  two  good 
fruits,  the  others  are  inferior.  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  is  first  with  a 
nice  hybrid  Cashmere ;  Mr.  Bannerman  second  with  Bellamon 
Hybrid.  Mr.  G.  Ward  is  third  with  Wilson's  Seedhng.  The 
Scarlet-fleshed  are  inferior.  The  only  prize  awarded  is  a  second 
one  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  for  Boyal  Ascot. 

Peas. — Six  dishes  of  Peas,  to  include  Maclean's  Blue  Peter 
Carter's  White  Gem,  and  Carter's  First  Crop  Blue ;  pzize» 
offered  by.  Messrs.  Carter.  Mr.  G.  Brown,  gardener  to  £.  Maok- 
enzie,  Esq.,  Fawley  Court,  Henley-on-Thames,  is  the  only  exhi- 
bitor, and  takes  the  first  prize  with  nice  dishes  of  the  varieiieft 
named,  and  William  I.,  Prizetaker,  and  Supreme. 

In  the  Miscellaneous  class  equal  second  prizes  are  awarded  to 
Mr.  A.  Beid  for  Cape  Gooseberries,  and  to  Mr.  W.  Grardinerfor 
a  collection  of  well-kept  Apples. 

Fruit  Committeb.— A.  Smee,Esq.,  F.B.S.,  inthe  chair.  From 
Mr.  Bennett,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  came  a  box 
of  Blue  Gown  Cucumber,  which  was  said  to  be  the  true  kind* 
He  also  sent  a  box  of  Dr.  Hogg  Strawberries ;  these  were  very 
fine,  and  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  for  them.  1&' 
Watts  again  sent  his  Northampton  Hero  Broccoli  in  good 
order.  Mr.  E.  P.  Francis,  nurseryman,  Hertford,  sent  a  Broc- 
coli, which  did  not  merit  any  special  notice.  Mr.  Hill,  gardener 
to  B.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  The  Poles,  Ware,  sent  the  same  sort 
From  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  came  a  seedling  Straw- 
berry called  La  Grosse  Sucr6e,  said  to  be  a  perpetual  bearer^ 
having  fruit  in  three  stages  upon  one  plant,  but  its  flavonr 
was  not  considered  so  good  as  other  sorts  in  cultivation.  A 
commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Earley,  Yalentines,  Dfara, 
for  a  well-kept  collection  of  Apples. 

Floral  Committee.— W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
certificates  granted  on  this  occasion  were  unusually  numeronB> 
including  as  they  did  many  of  the  subjects  forming  part  of  the 
Show.  Our  remarks  must  be  brief,  and  confined  to  little  more 
han  a  bare  enumeration  of  them.  Mr.  Bull  had  first-class  certi- 
ficates for  Cyathea  Dredgei,  Campsidium  filicifolium,  Draciena 
rosea,  D.  Goldieana,  PhyllotaBuium  mirabile,  Croton  comigerunij 
Cyathea  Burkei,  Cycas  imperialis,  Odontoglossum  Insleayu 
leopardinum,  very  handsome;  Chamaerops  humihs  variegata, 
variegated  with  yellow;  Croton  grande,  Pritchardia  granoia, 
Bertoionia  superbissima,  very  beautiful ;  Croton  spirale,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  genus,  and  Cattleya  Meudelii. 

Messrs.  Yeitch  had  first-class  certificates  for  AraUa  elegantis- 
sima, Tmandsia  Zahnii,  Dieffenbachia  brafliUensis,  ^^^^^l 
handsome;  Phycella  pulchra,  scarlel^  with  the  lower  V^^ 
the  tube  green ;  LasUa  Wolstenholmi»;  Anthurium  crystwhnnm* 
a  sterling  novelty  with  broad  silvery  veins ;  and  Yeronica  bM*" 
maefolia  with  pale  lilac  flowers. 
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E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  had  a  fint^olasa  oertifioate  for  ShowPelar- 
IToniams  Protootor,  rose  carmine,  white  throat,  dark-veined 
top  edged  with  rose ;  Bine  Boy,  Ulao  blotched  with  purple,  dark 
top ;  Constance,  soft  rose,  white  throat ;  and  Duchess,  marbled 
rose,  dark  top,  white  throat.  Similar  awards  were  made  to  Mr. 
Drewry,  Borton-on-Trent,  for  Bed  Gauntlet ;  to  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slouch,  for  decorative  Pelargonium  Sunray  and  Triomphe  de 
St.  Maude,  magenta  rose,  apparently  a  fine  market  kind;  to 
Mr.  G.  Smith  for  Zonal  Adelina  Patti,  large  rose-scarlet,  and 
"Fair  Bosamond,  salmon;  to  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  for  shrubby 
Calceolaria  Aurora,  a  very  fine  free-flowering  yellow  and  brown- 
•orimson  kind ;  for  Pansv  Lothair,  violet  blue,  fine ;  to  Mr.  W. 
Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  for  Pelargonium  Miss  Farrer;  and  to 
Mr.  Cole,  for  Silene  pendula  compacta,  very  showy. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  had  certificates  for  Begonia  vivicans, 
Coleus  Versohaffelti  splendens,  and  a  high  commendation  for 
their  strain  of  Mimulus. 

From  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  came  Odontoglossum 
Xnsleayii  leopardinum  already  noticed,  which  received  a  first- 
•class  certificate ;  and  a  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Dixon, 
of  Moorgate  Street,  for  a  double  blue  Lobelia,  very  free-flower- 
tng,  and,  we  are  informed,  continuous-flowering  as  well.  Mr. 
Pestridge,  Uxbridge,  had  also  a  first-class  oertifioate  for  Tricolor 
Pelargonium  Marie  Stuart,  as  did  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Leamington, 
ioT  Verbena  Edward  Perkins,  with  fine  trusses  of  white  flowers 
■faaving  a  rose  eye. 

BLACK  PBINCE  AND    KING  ALFRED  PINE 

APPLES. 

I  FIND,  on  looking  over  the  article  of  "  J.  M.  C."  at  page  850, 
that  he  still  believes  Prince  Albert  Pine  Apple  to  be  distinct 
from  Black  Prince  and  King  Alfred.  He  says  the  great  pecu- 
liarity of  Foden's  Black  Prince  throwing  up  its  long  fruiting 
(Stem  never  occurs  with  the  variety  which  has  so  long  retained 
ihe  unquestioned  name  of  Prince  Albert ;  also  that  he  has  a 
strong  aversion,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  the  naked  stem  and 
invariable  minimum  produce  of  the  pedestal  type.  He  also 
flays  the  finest  fruits  in  every  respect  are  produced  by  plants 
which  at  once  show  a  vigorous  formation.  This  I  deny,  for  it 
must  be  admitted  by  all  that  tha  exception  sometimes  overcomes 
ihe  role.  Again,  he  considers  the  purple-tinted  leaves  of  King 
Alfred  no  reliable  distinction.  I  stUl  maintain  that  Black 
Prinpe  and  King  Alfred  are  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  any 
two  Pine  Apple  plants  that  are  grown.  Had  Mr.  Joseph  Foden 
Been  of  the  same  opinion  as  "  J.  M.  C,"  and  had  as  strong 
an  aversion  to  the  naked  stem  and  small  formation  of  the  fruit 
of  the  pedestal  type,  I  can  assnre  him  that  the  Black  Prince 
Fine  Apple  would  not  have  been  in  existence  to-day ;  for  when 
the  parent  plant  sent  up  its  bold,  erect,  and  almost  naked 
«tem  with  scarcely  any  formation  of  fruit  perceptible  for  a 
iime,  it  was  then  thought  by  many  that  it  would  be  nothing 
but  a  blind  show.  Mr.  Entwisle  himself  told  my  late  father 
to  take  the  plant  out  of  the  pit  and  throw  it  on  the  rubbish- 
heap.  After  a  little  patience  the  fruit  began  to  expand  in  every 
way,  and  it  became  evident  that  it  would  make  a  noble  fruit, 
lor  it  soon  gained  the  ascendancy  over  all  the  other  plants. 
Kr.  Entwisle  was  anxious  that  the  fruit  should  be  shown  if 
possible ;  but  as  it  did  not  ripen  in  time,  it  was  cut  in  a  green 
state  and  sent  to  the  Manchester  Exchange  f6r  exhibition.  It 
weighed  10  lbs.  4  ozs.,  was  eighteen  and  nineteen  pips  deep, 
4Uid  24  inches  in  circumference. 

I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Prince  Albert  Pine 
Apple  this  season,  and  of  observing  if  it  is  anything  different 
(from  the  Black  Prince. — James  Foden,  Gardener,  The  Laund, 
Aceringtorit  Lancashire, 

[The  correspondence  on  this  subject  may  now  cease. — ^Ebb.] 

Bhododendboms  at  the  Beoent's  Pahk. — As  we  have  before 
intimated,  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son  have  this  year  taken  the  plaoe 
of  Messrs.  Waterer  at  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society's  Gardans. 
During  the  next  week  the  plants  will  be  in  full  bloom,  and  we 
hope  uien  to  report  on  them  in  detail. 

NEW  BOOK. 

A   General  Syttem  of  Botany j   Descriptive  and  Analytical. 

By  Em&c.  Le  Maout  and  J.  Decaisne.    Translated  by  Mbs. 

Hooeeb,  and  Edited  by  J.  D.  Hookeb,  C.B.      London: 

Longmans. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  at  the  head 
of  this  notice,  bnt  its  scope  and  object  will  be  learned  from 
ihe  observation  we  are  about  to  make.  This  **  General  System 
of  Botany  "  is  a  translation  of  the  *'  Trait6  G6n6rale  de  Bota- 
aiqae  "  of  MM.  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne,  by  Mrs.  Hooker,  the 


accomplished  wife  of  the  Director  of  Kew,  edited  and  adapted 
to  the  system  of  botany  taught  in  the  schools,  and  practised  by 
the  botanists,  of  Great  Britain  and  America. 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  being  outlines  of 
organography,  anatomy,  and  physiology ;  and  the  second,  de- 
scriptions and  illustrations  of  the  orders.  It  is  a  large  book, 
consisting  of  over  a  thousand  quarto  pages,  bnt  it  is  so  copi- 
ously and  so  artistically  illustrated  as  altogether  to  remove 
the  charge  of  **  heaviness  '*  which  is  too  frequently,  and  often 
unreasonably,  made  against  the  study  of  botanical  works.  With 
such  a  work  as  this  before  him,  the  student  of  botany  must  be 
dull  who  cannot  comprehend  the  subject,  for  to  any  intelligent 
mind  the  instruction  is  so  plain,  and  the  illustrations  so  accu- 
rate, that  we  cannot  suppose  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  botany.  Many  of  the 
woodcuts  which  illustrate  the  work  will  be  recognised  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  botanical  text-books  already 
published,  but  this  merely  shows  whence  the  authors  of  these 
works  have  derived  their  aid.  We  have  here  5500  illustrations 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  wood-engraving,  and  drawn 
by  the  most  skilful  French  artists,  r^resenting  almost  every 
form  of  structure  to  be  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We 
believe  there  is  no  organ  or  arrangement  of  organs  that  is  not 
shown  in  so  clear  a  manner  and  on  such  a  scale  as  to  make  it 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  most  ignorant  beginner.  We  regret 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  furnish  some  examples  of  these  illus- 
trations. 

To  commend  such  a  work  as  this  is  superfluous.  The  names 
of  those  concerned  in  it  are  the  best  gu^s^tee  <  f  its  excellenoe 
and  utility.  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne  as  authors,  Decaisne, 
Steinheil,  and  Biocreux  as  artists,  are  its  original  creators ; 
and  who  shall  say  that  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hooker 
the  English  edition  of  this  adqurable  work  will  be  unworthy 
to  rank  with  its  French  prototype  f  The  name  of  Longman  at 
once  speaks  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  pro- 
duced. We  would  moat  gladly  have  given  an  extract  by  way 
of  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  without  the  illus- 
trations it  would  have  but  little  interest. 


FLOWERS  FOR  OUR  BORDERS.— No.  8. 

PENTSTEUON  SPE0IQ8UH.^-Shqw7  Pektsteuok. 

Webe  we  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  compelled  to  limit  our  col- 
lection of  plants  to  two  genera,  we  think  we  should,  without 
hesitation,  select  for  one  of  these  the  Pentstemons,  and  for  the 
other  the  Salvias. 

The  genus  Pentstemon,  although  it  scarcely  includes  so 
many  species,  and  plants  of  such  varied  tints,  as  are  comprised 
in  the  Sage  family,  can  nevertheless  boast  of  a  considerable 
and  increasing  number,  nearly  all  of  which  are  plants  of  a 
highly  ornamental  character.  The  most  prevalent  colours  of 
the  genus  are  red  or  scarlet,  and  reddish  purple ;  there  are, 
however,  a  few  species  with  blue  flowers,  of  which  the  plant 
now  figured  may  be  regarded  as  the  oldest,  if  not  the  best. 

The  P.  speciosum  grows  about  2  feet  high,  and  produces  its 
beautiful  deep  blue  flowers  during  two  or  three  months  of  the 
summer ;  being  generally  in  blossom  by  midsummer  or  soon 
after,  and  remaining  in  flower  until  the  end  of  August  or  the  be- 
ginning of  September.  It  is  far  less  common  than  it  deserves 
to  be,  and  this  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
strictly  speaking  a  perennial,  as  is  usually  supposed,  for  it 
generally  dies  at  the  end  of  the  second  flowering  season,  and 
consequently  requires  to  be  kept  up  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  pots  or  pans  of  sandy 
loam,  and  the  young  plants,  which  will  soon  make  their  ap- 
pearance, must  be  preserved  from  frost  during  the  succeeding 
winter  in  a  cold  frame.  Where  this  convenience  is  not  at 
hand,  the  seedlings  must  be  kept  in  a  window ;  when  this  is 
impracticable,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  sowing  the  seeds  until 
the  following  March,  although,  in  all  probability,  but  a  moiety 
of  them  will  then  vegetate.  When  potted-off  in  the  spring, 
the  seedlings  will  require  a  rich  soil,  kept  porous  by  sand  or 
very  sandy  loam,  audit  will  be  advisable  to  protect  them  alter 
potting  by  any  available  means  from  the  ^billing  spring 
frosts. 

At  the  season  when  bedding  plants  are  turned  out  of  their 
winter  quarters,  the  Pentstemon  speciosum  may  also  be  planted 
in  the  situation  where  it  is  designed  to  bloom  the  following 
year ;  though  the  plants  will  take  no  harm,  but  rather  benefit 
from  being  kept  in  a  cold  frame  until  autumn,  provided  they 
are,  as  occasion  requires,  shifted  into  larger  pots  and  duly 
supplied  with  air  and  water. 
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Where  Enffident  space  can  be  spued,  theyvill  tie  toiwd  very 
Enitable  plsnts  (ot  a  bed,  or  a  dump  of  them  ma;  be  planted 
together  m  Ibe  mixed  flower  border ;  and  in  either  aitnation 
they  will,  when  im  bloom,  form  a  highly  pleaEicg  conlntat  to 
the  namerona  floweia  of  acarlet  hne  with  nhi^  the  flower 
garden  abonnda  in  the  Bummer  ieaaoa.  Piante  with  bloBBoma 
of  clear  noambigaoos  bine  are  not  go  namerous  as  could  be 
wiehed,  for  there  ia  no  coloTir,  we  think,  on  whioh  the  eje  reat< 
with  greater  Batiafaotion  than  on  "Heaven'a  own  tint." 

"We  mnEt  not  neglect  to  obBerve,  that  altlioagh  the  P.  Bpeci- 
OBDm  is  a  native  of  the  bleat  Oregon  Territory,  it  reqmrea,  not- 
withstanding, to  be  guarded  from  eicesBive  moiatnre  dnricg 
the  winter  Beason.  Thia  may  be  partially  accomplished  by 
covering  the  earth  in  the  immediate  neighbonrhood  of  the 
roots  with  dry  Fern,  and  also  by  planting  the  specimens  in 
Boil  well  drained  and  of  an  open  sandy  teitare,  supplying  any 
deficiency  of  vegetable  matter  by  a  top-dresaing  ot  Uioroughly 
lotten  manure  in  the  spring,  to  be  afterwards  dng  in. 
_  U  the  plant,  after  fiowering  the  first  season,  be  allowed  to 
ripen  its  seed,  it  is  generally  bo  much  aihaosted  by  the  opera- 
tion, that  it  Beldom  blooms  well  the  second  year;  bnt  if  cat 
down  immediately  after  the  firet  prodnction  oi  flowers  is  over, 
it  "  breaks  "  for  the  next  season.  It  may  '\x  increased  by 
cuttings  or  slips,  bnt  they  ftre  very  sparingly  afforded,  the 
habit  ot  the  plant  being  in  this  respect  singularly  opposed  to 
that  of  most  of  the  spemes. 


There  are  several  other  very  showy  blae  FentEtemana,  not  to 
mention  those  of  a.  pnrple  tint,  such  as  tbe  now  common 
P.  geotiaooides,  which  may  freqnently  be  met  with  T  or  8  feet 
high. 

Ferhapa  the  beet  of  these  is  the  P.  ovatnm,  a  species  which. 
In  some  respects,  is  snperiar  to  that  just  described  ;  it  has  the 
largest  foli^e  of  any  of  the  Pentstemona.  and  flowers  of  an 
interesting  bine  tint  at  the  month  and  throat,  though  the 
onlaide  of  the  tube  is  of  a  biownieh  purple. — (W.  Thompson's 
Eitgliih  Floicer  Qardtn.) 


LABGE  PEACH  HOUSE  AND  VINERIES 

AT  UE.  GODWC-a,  MAIDSTONE. 
The  late  Sir  Robert  Feel,  in  abolishing  the  doty  on  ^ass 
■.nd  removing  the  restrictions  which  fettered  its  manufacture, 
did  more  to  encourSige  the  higher  branches  of  borticnltnre  than 
any  other  man  ol  tbe  present  century.  In  making  thia  obser- 
vation I  by  no  means  deny  the  ci«dit  dne  to  tbe  eminent 
writers  and  practitioners  who  have  ndvonced  ao  mucli  the 
calliag  in  a  professional  way  ;  but  we  have  only  to  look  roand 
ns  to  aee  the  multitude  of  glass  structures  that  have  risen  up 
everywhere,  and  at  the  lame  time  bear  in  mind  how  thinly 
such  things  were  scattered  over  tbe  land  before  the  time  ot 


that  great  statesman,  and  oni  gratitade  to  him  ought  to  be  am 
genentl.  Although  I  do  not  attach  too  much  importanes  t» 
such  thlngB  as  require  the  aid  of  glass,  there  is  no  qiKstiM 
that  it  has  been  of  immense  service  in  the  prodnction  of  nmj 
crops  which  our  uncertain  climate  rendered  precarioDB.  Be- 
aides,  the  denizens  of  many  of  our  towns,  whose  backjatdt 
afforded  scarcely  more  rocm  than  was  required  to  duat  a  caiptt, 
and  which  could  ODly  with  the  utmost  skill  and  econocif  ba 
nmdet«  produceanyUiingeither  nsefnlor  ornamental,  can  not 
make  them  wholly  or  in  part  conducive  to  the  pleasnie  ot  lb 
master  ot  the  house,  his  fsmily,  and  visitors,  and  to  iShai 
the  means  of  enlivening  many  an  hour  after  the  Cina  vA 
anxieties  of  business. 

Apart  from  the  multitude  of  small  plant  sttnctnra  Hut 
afEord  so  much  enjoyment  to  the  amateur  of  Bmall  messs.n 
have  also  to  look  to  the  caterers  for  the  public  msiket,  lai 
there  we  find  what  may  not  inaptly  be  called  whole  itrsetiof 
glass  structures,  and  their  number  is  daily  increasing.  0( 
Ute  we  have  heard  ot  the  magnificent  Grape  houses  Ur.  Hkod- 
eon  haB  erected  in  one  of  the  border  counties,  while  a  sitoiUi 
sfltablishm^it,  over  which  Mr.  Meredith  presideB,  has  sxiiM 
for  some  years  in  the  vicinity  ot  Liverpool ;  and  many  otiun 
might  be  noted,  including  the  extensive  glass  strueturea  of  on 
leading  nurBerymen.  Man;  of  these,  as  well  as  the  other  bmU- 
ings  ot  whioh  glasE  forms  so  important  a  part,  owe  theii  ori^ 
to  the  impulse  which  cheap  glass  gave  to  such  tbingB,  and  m 
cannot  tue  a  railway  journey,  or  even  enter  a  station,  vitb- 
oat  being  reminded  of  what  has  been  done  with  this  matsniL 

To  the  above  notes  of  what  has  been  effected  by  glaaa  mi^ 
be  added  much  that  does  not  always  meet  the  eye  st  the  pat 
number  of  places  of  which  the  general  gardening  world  lus 
beard  but  little,  and  yet  some  of  them  are  scarcely  inferior  t» 
those  which  have  obtained  a  wide  repnte.  A  visit  to  Uttl- 
stone  a  few  days  ago  brought  me  to  one  of  these  places,  ud 
two  or  three  years  ago  I  believe  I  called  attention  to  one  ot  the 
glass  houaea  that  was  being  erected,  and  remarked  on  its  nnninal 
size.  A  aecond  visit  has  enabled  me  to  furnish  Bome  fnitlw 
particulars,  which  may  be  interesting  to  the  amalenr  and  p>- 
tessional  gardener,  and  as  the  houses  have  been  erected  ai 
are  managed  by  one  of  the  former  clase,  the  Utter  will  pro- 
bably be  glad  to  hear  the  result. 

In  one  of  the  snburba  of  the  town,  three  or  fonr  aoetol 
waste  land  were  puiobased  by  Mr.  Oodnin.  The  gronndhtd 
bean  a  Eentiah  ragstone  qaarry,  and  although  offering oneef 
the  prsttieat  prospecta  for  building,  the  tact  of  its  being  qsil- 
ried  deterred  buildera  from  venturing  upon  it,  and  the  dSnit 
of  the  quarry,  together  with  what  had  been  ita  surfaee  aoil,  1^ 
in  the  usual  disorderly  hsapa.  The  situation,  howevet,  tm  t 
favourable  one — a  rather  steep  incline  to  the  aonth— and  ti» 
tower  part  of  it  was  within  a  stone'B  throw  of  tlie  river  Uei- 
way.  On  this  unpromiBing  plot  Mr.  O-odwin  detertnioed  to 
try  his  band  at  growing  some  choice  fmits,  and  at  tin  taw 
of  the  tiill  erected  certainly  one  ot  the  largest  glass  tiooxs 
I  have  ever  aeen.  It  is  a  Bort  ot  bait-span,  the  longer  rsfttr 
being  18  feet,  and  the  ahorter  one  6  feet  in  length,  with  afrost 
light  2  feet  liigh,  and  a  total  length,  undivided  by  anypsrtitioii. 
of  385  feet.  Is  there  any  similar  house  that  exceeds  thiji« 
aiza ;  But  ttiia  houae  is  not  the  only  ono,  for  immediately  b»- 
hind  it,  with  an  open  apace  ol  GO  feet  between,  there  ia  anotbo- 
bouse  ot  the  aame  dimenetons,  except  that  it  is  30  feet  aboriVi 
or  365  teet  in  length. 

These  structurcB  vrere  erected  by  Mr.  Godwin  from  lusC^ 
design.  The  width  of  each  is  16  feet,  and  the  back  and  hi^ 
wall  were  constructed  ot  the  materials  which  the  grosn 
afforded.  Some  stone  was  still  to  be  bad,  and  some  of  ^ 
beat  ot  it  wos  bnmt  into  lime;  with  the  aid  of  this  and  Ita 
other  waste  atone  that  was  found  in  levelling  and  pulling  Ik* 
ground  in  order,  the  back  and  front  walls  ot  these  two  ^SM 
houaea  were  built,  not  in  the  ordinary  way,  for  the  eton*. 
l>eing  BO  Bmoll,  it  was  impossible  to  build  them  like  ordiniiT 
masonry,  but  as  a  concrete  wall,  wider  at  bottom  tbui  rt 
top.  The  wall  being  tliiokly  whitowaehed  outside  had  s  ple»^ 
ing  appearance,  and,  from  what  I  saw  of  it,  was  likely  tostsM 
the  weather  well— in  tact,  Mr.  Godwin  said  that  tbe  F"^<^ ^ 
it  first  buDt  was  getting  as  hard  as  in  buildings  that  M* 
stood  the  teat  of  centuries.  The  front  waU  ia  built  on  anMJ 
of  the  same  material,  the  wall  plate  embedded  on  the  top,,"" 
the  woodwork  attached  in  the  ueual  way.  Tbe  front  DF^* 
Ughta  ore  all  moveable  as  ventilators,  so  are  many  of  IW 
back  lights,  while  a  row  ot  pillars  ineide  at,  I  beUeve,  8  W 
apart  support  the  root.  The  main  roof  ia  fiied;  the  b™- 
bars  Btontor  than  ordinary,  and  every  filth  bar  is  *  ™™' 
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mih  bars  of  angle  iron  uniting  the  smaller  bars  with  it.  The 
glazing  is  of  the  nanal  order,  and  the  iquares  upwards  of 
16  inches  wicle.  The  house  is  an  exceedingly  light  one,  and 
its  apnearanoe,  as  seen  from  a  little  way  off,  all  that  oonld  be 
4e8ired. 

I  will  now  endeavoor  to  describe  the  contents  of  those  houses, 
and  shall  begin  with  the  shorter  of  the  two,  as  it  is  that  which 
the  visitor  first  enters.  It  has  been  planted  with  Peaches  only, 
and  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  find  any  more  promising  than 
they.  The  glazing  of  the  house  was  onlv  commenced  on  the  11th 
-of  March,  1871,  and  the  trees  (maidens)  were  all  planted  at  that 
time  or  a  few  days  before,  and  noV?  many  of  them  are  up- 
wards of  10  feet  high,  and  5  or  6  feet  through,  with  every  twig 
laden  with  blossom  buds,  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
•(Februai^  12ih)  were  just  ready  to  burst.  The  trees  were 
planted  in  three  rows,  and  were  12  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
iront  and  back  row  trees  were  opposite  each  other,  and  the 


removed,  and  the  young  Peach  trees  will  speedily  occupy  the 
whole  space. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  ought  not  to  be  lost. 
Here  are  two  houses  of  immense  size,  only  60  feet  apart,  both 
with  borders  made  of  the  natural  soil  of  the  place  with  some 
admixture,  the  one  planted  with  Peaches  and  the  other  with 
Ghrapes,  and  while  the  former  luxuriates  to  a  degree  hardly  to 
be  expected  in  our  latitude,  forming  excellent  bearing  wood 
from  1  to  2  feet  in  height.  Vines  are  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory. A  better  proof  that  the  two  plants  require  a  different 
soil  cannot  well  be  furnished,  because  the  example  is  on  so 
large  a  scale  that  accidental  circumstances  are  not  Ukely  to  have 
exercised  any  influence  in  the  matter,  all  or  nearly  all  the 
plants  of  both  kinds  in  both  houses  being  alike  good  or  indif- 
ferent, yet  both  houses  are  treated  alike,  and  both  depend  on 
sun  heat  alone  for  increasing  their  temperature. 

Had  the  houses  been  built  and  their  borders  formed  on  the 
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The  ^boTe  eeetUm  repreeenti  the  two  hoiues  with  the  groend  ziong  8  f eet  between  them.    A  row  of  piUen,  8  or  10  feel  ftpert,  rapport  the  front  roof  ee  ehown* 


middle  ones  were  placed  at  an  angle  between.  Some  wires 
were  fastened  to  the  back  wall  to  partly  train  the  trees  to ;  but 
little  was  done  in  that  way,  and  wires  were  also  strained  under- 
neath the  glass  on  the  front  for  tiie  same  purpose,  but  the 
trees  there,  too,  were  allowed  much  of  their  own  way — ^in  fact, 
Mr.  Godwin  said  he  had  done  very  little  to  them  excepting 
nipping  off  the  tope  of  some  very  gross  i^oots  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  and  now  and  then  cutting  off  one  or  two  that  were 
encroaching  on  their  neighbours;  yet  such  was  the  fruitful 
•character  of  the  trees,  that  I  noticed  in  some  places  where 
the  base  of  a  shoot  almost  as  thick  as  one's  thumb  had  be^i 
left  some  2  or  3  inches  long,  that  a  healthy  fine-looking  fruit- 
bud  had  been  formed ;  and  Mr.  Godwin  pointed  out  to  me  a 
Peach  tree  standing  near  the  doorway  that  he  said  had  been 
«o  far  injured  during  the  smnmer  of  1871,  by  wheelbarrows 
and  other  traffic  passing  it,  that  in  the  March  of  1872  it  was 
only  some  4  or  5  inches  high,  while  it  is  now  quite  10  feet  high, 
and  about  half  as  much  in  diameter.  The  two  or  three  first 
shoots  made  last  summer,  which  were  stopped,  formed  others 
equally  strong,  which,  being  also  stopped,  formed  a  number  of 
blossom-bearing  laterals,  or  rather  sub-laterals.  These  were 
moderately  short-jointed  and  well  furnished  with  fruit-buds. 
There  are  sever^  much  larger  trees,  and  unless  their  growth 
be  checked  by  a  crop  I  hardly  know  what  will  become  of  them. 
The  trees  were  all  maidens  two  years  ago,  and  after  being 
worked  most  of  them  have  been  untouched  by  the  knife,  or  even 
the  finger  and  thumb.  The  cause  of  their  sueeees  appears  to 
be,  that  the  soil  in  wldch  they  are  growing  seems  to  answer  all 
the  requirements  of  ^e  Pea(di  and  Nectarine,  of  wMeh  several 
Tarieties  are  grown,  all  in  a  state  oi  healthy  vigour  and  ap- 
parent fmitfnlness.  Hie  house  is  not  heated,  and  a  crop  of 
Potatoes  planted  all  over  the  ground  had  tops  several  inohes 
high. 

We  now  come  to  the  further  and  larger  of  these  houses,  that 
385  feet  long,  and  here  perhaps  as  important  a  lesson  may  be 
learned  as  in  the  other  case,  but  in  a  different  way.  This 
house  was  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  but  was  built 
two  years  previously.  In  the  first  season  Cucumbers  were 
grown  in  it,  then  Vines  were  planted  along  the  front  in  the 
usual  way,  the  front  wall  being  on  arches ;  but  to  show  that 
the  Vine  and  the  Peach  do  not  alike  luxuriate  on  the  same  soil, 
the  progress  of  the  Vines  had  not  been  at  all  satisfactory,  and 
Mr.  Godwin  had  determined  to  turn  the  structure  into  a  Peach 
house.  Peach  trees  are  planted  in  it  much  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  first  house ;  one  bdng  planted  between  the  Vines  along 
the  front,  at.  the  same  distonce  as  in  the  other  house— viz., 
12  feet ;  but  the  Vines  are  left  for  one  more  year  to  see  if 
their  tendency  to  mildew  can  be  overcome ;  if  not,  they  will  be 


d4bria  of  a  sandstone  quarry  instead  of  a  limestone  one,  I  ex- 
pect the  Vines  would  have  been  more  promising,  as  I  have 
generallv  remarked  that  the  best  Grapes  are  met  with  in  dis- 
tricts where  such  a  subsoil  is  met  with,  excepting  in  cases 
where  great  expense  has  been  incurred  in  bringmg  soil  from  a 
distance,  and,  of  course,  in  such  cases  the  naturtJ  soil  of  the 
district  plays  a  seoonduy  part ;  but  here  it  was  left  to  do  the 
whole,  with  only  some  ummportant  additions  in  Uie  way  of 
manure. 

Before  leaving  this  spot  I  was  shown  by  Mr.  Godwin  the 
commencement  of  another  house  behind  those  already  de- 
scribed, and  sufficiently  far  back  to  insure  no  injurious  result 
arising  from  shadmg,  and,  as  will  be  understood,  the  houses, 
standing  as  they  do  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  have  a  consider- 
able advantage  in  this  respect.  A  great  part  of  the  back  wall 
was  built,  and  men  were  wheeling  soil  into  what  wonld  even- 
tually be  the  inside  of  the  house  before  the  front  wall  was 
built,  for  it  must  be  observed  that  any  contrivance  likely  to 
lessen  labour  was  taken  advantage  of.  I  should  not  wonder  if 
in  a  short  time  another  house,  only  a  few  feet  shorter  than 
the  other  two,  were  made.  In  the  first  house  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  a  spring  of  water  that  issues  from  the  rock,  to 
carry  it  in  pipei,  with  tanks  at  every  20  or  30  feet,  so  as  to  afford 
a  water  supply;  but  the  second  house,  being  on  higher  ground, 
could  not  he  fed  from  this  source,  and  Mr.  Godwin  contem- 
plates fixing  an  hydraulic  ram  at  the  bottom  of  his  ground 
to  supply  the  whole.  A  plot  of  ground  at  the  bottom  of  all  is 
planted  with  Strawbeiries,  which  have  done  remarkably  well, 
and  there  are  some  young  standard  Pears  and  Damsons  equally 
promising,  the  wood  of  the  latter  being  of  that  fine  deep 
black  hue  which  denotes  the  best  of  health,  and  the  bloom- 
buds  axe  abundant  all  over  the  tree. 

Begidee  the  above  houses.  Mi,  Godwin  has  erected  one  ad- 
joining his  own  dwelling,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town,  and  nearly  a  mile  away.  This  house,  which  has  recently 
been  enlarged,  is  also  much  larger  than  houses  of  a  like  kind 
usually  are,  and  as  part  of  it  was  built  some  years  ago,  was 
heated  with  hot-water  pipes,  and  planted  with  Vines,  it  had 
all  the  appearance  of  an  established  vinery.  Originally  it  had 
been  a  sort  of  half-span,  one  of  the  lights  (the  short  one)  rest- 
ing on  the  boundary  waU,  but  as  the  owner  obtained  possession 
of  the  other  side,  ikte  long  rafter  was  made  still  longer,  and  a 
long  one  added  on  the  other  side,  so  that  now  it  is  a  full  span- 
roofed  house,  with  front  lights  respectively  2  and  4  feet  high, 
the  length  of  rafter  on  the  two  sides  being  26  and  29  feet.  It 
will  therefore  be  seen  it  is  a  large  house,  the  length  being  76  feet, 
and  the  height  to  the  ridge  19  feet.  Some  6000  feet  of  glass 
was  required  to  glaze  it,  which  was  done  much  in  the  same  way 
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M  in  (he  two  tormer  boaseB,  whioh  required,  the  one  10,000, 
and  the  other  9000  feet  of  gloss. 

I  hare  already  remarlied  that  Qrapei  ais  grown  in  this 
house,  or  rather  on  one  side  of  it ;  the  other,  iniich  hae  been 
glazed  ainoe  Christmas,  U  planted  with  maiden  Peaches  at 
8  or  10  teat  apart,  and  it  is  poiposed  to  have  Vines  also 
il  they  do  well,  bat  at  present  there  are  on  the  ground 
floor  fonr  thoneand  Strawberrj  plants  in  potB,  whioh  wUl. 
danbtleaa,  eome  on  and  jield  a  tail  crop,  as  they  are  not 
much  forced. — J.  Bobboh. 


FUBNISHINa  A  CONSEEVATOBY. 

H  who  had  Men  the  wood  enf^vingaoeompnij. 


MB.  MITCHELL,  OF  PILTDOWN  NURSERIES. 
Thom  who  hftTe 
for  a  long  *erieB  of 
yean  been  aoooBtom- 
ed  to  see  the  portly 
form  and  mddy  taoe 
ol  Ur.  James  Mit- 
chell, of  Piitdown,  at 
tha  mstropolitan  and 
othar  Bonthem  Bose 
ihowB,  will  regret  to 
learn  that  be  la  no 
longer,  having  been 
Btmck  down  on  the 
10^1  nit,  at,  for  one 
apparently  bo  bale 
and  healthy,  the  early 
age  of  aiity.five.  He 
bore  hii  yeara  bo  well 
that  one  would  have 
snppoeed  him  folly 
fifteen  yearn  yonnger. 
A  oharaoteiiBtie  por- 
trait of  him,  toitning 
a  minor  featore  in 
connection  with  a  t«- 
presentation  of  a  fine 
speoimen  of  Aranoa- 
ria  imbrioata  at  his 
nursery,  was  pub- 
lished in  this  Journal 
little  more  than  a 
year  ago.  Mr.  Lack- 
hur«t  remarked  in  a 
notice  of  this  plaoe : 
— "  The  many  kinds 
ol  Conifem  enlU- 
vated  at  this  nur- 
sery are  remarkably 
healthy  and  vigorooa, 
and  a  clear  idea  of 
their  relative  value 
can  easily  be  obtained 
from  the  number 
there  MBodated.  The 
Araacaiia,  however, 
was  the  one  which 
particularly  attracted 
my  attention.  For 
some  way  along  each 
side  of  a  broad  walk 
are  rows  of  this  tree, 
all  of  them  symmetri- 
cal, but  some  notably 
BO.      I  remarked    a 


30  feet  high,  which 
has  its  branchea  bo 
regdlarly  airauged  as 


Mr.  Edwin  Lloyd,  Horticnltnnl  Works,  OranUiim,  and  be 

obliged  UB  by  aeni^g  the  woodblock,  which  wiU  enable  ni  to 

publish  the  engraving,  and  says,  "It  would  coat  aboat  £700. 

Tbe  aame  deecription  of  oonstmction  applies  to  theabovaiito 

the  conEerrstoiy  now  exhibiting  by  me  at  Tienna.    The  ad- 

Tantages  of  my  eon- 

'  stmctionB  over  othoi 

are    their   oeeedbg 

portabili^  CombiDBd 

with    great  strength 

and  Ugbtneta ;  thaj 

ara  bolted  Lfa^etber, 

and    can   be    taken 

apart  like  a  beditMd, 

and   are   eonstructel 

BO  as  to  be  a  tenast'i 

fixtnre.    They  can  b> 

taken  down,  removed, 

aiad  lefiied  in  a  very 

short  time  and  it  t 

small    cost,   without 

injury  to  the  itnu- 


belora  I  send  then 
away,  the  parti  ill 
niunbered,  and  svsiy 
facility  afforded  tor 
fixiDg  1^   tbe  pu- 

WaBaleaUelnpcii 
to  fnmiih  such  a  oon- 
servatory  as  that  in 
the  aooompanying  sn- 
graving,  46  feet  lone 
!»-  aa  feet  wide,  with 
glaas  on  all  lidea  tod 
heated  by  hot  water, 
and     suppoaiiig   the 


Ananria  Imbrieata  mt  Piltdcmu 


to  be  in  the  D( 
the  house,  leaving  tb» 
space  for  plant-gro*- 
tDg  neit  to  the  glut, 
tbe  following  wonU 
be  my  ehoioe  of  jJintB 
and  ideas  of  arnng»- 

As  wiU  b»Hai,i( 


ous  even  among  the  others.  Another  large  plant  is  a  strange 
yet  beautiful  object,  having  long  twisted  arms  closely  set  wiib 
spinous  leaves,  bnt  presenting  a  naked  appearance  from  the 
absence  of  any  lateral  growth.  Many  of  the  lower  branches 
spring  oot  folly  10  feet  from  the  bole,  twisting  in  a  singular 
and  not  nngraoeful  manner,  so  as  to  stamp  the  tree  as  being 
almost  a  distinct  variety.  At  the  enbtance  of  the  avanne 
atanda  by  far  the  finest  specimen  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a 
tigorons  tree,  45  feet  .lugh,  and  beantifnlly  clothed  vritb 


ing  as  well  as  a  loHy 
one,  and  disqipouit- 
ment  would  be  liktly 
to  arise  unless  loiM 
proper  preparation 
were  made  for  tbe 
growth  of  plants  to  • 
oonaideraUe  aiis.  Al- 
thongb  small  plsnti 
are  indispensable  tbej 
would  not  have  tb« 
deeoratfre  effeot,  ma 
the  bttllding  wonll 
not  be  BO  well  fumiBbed  without  lares  plants  also.  As  tb* 
glass  starts  from  within  3  feet  of  the  ground  line,  the  luose 
does  not  admit  of  stages  being  erected,  ndtlier  abonld  I  advue 
them,  because  it  would  bring  the  pots  Into  riew  from  the  out- 
side :  and  shelves  would  b«  objeebonable  in  snch  a  handsDiM 
building,  unless  they  were  vaiy  nanow  one!  for  small  ^^ 
that  hide  the  pots  with  their  foliag*.  Instead  of  abalns  bw 
stages,  I  would  prefer  converting  the  spas*  lor  plants  kto  t 
continuona  bed  of  soil  round  Uw  bonw,  the  bed  8  or  <  w  ■>■ 


S.  im.  1  JOUBHAL  or  HOBTICnLTUBB  AMD  OOTTAQS  GABDENEB. 
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depth.  The  front  line  might  be  broken  at  oonyenient  places 
by  a  recess  for  the  reception  of  a  good  specimen  in  a  pot,  or 
by  projections  in  the  carved  form  at  other  places,  so  as  to 
break  up  the  formal  appearance  of  a  strai^^ht  Ime.  In  this  bed 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  also  at  each  comer  of  the  house, 
as  well  as  two  or  three  intermediate  spaces,  I  should  plant 
specimens  for  permanent  effect,  and  partition-off  a  place  for 
•each  plant  by  4^-inch  brickwork  (half  a  brick  wide).  This 
would  prevent  the  intrasion  of  the  roots  of  other  plants  into 
the  border,  and  they  conld  then  have  water  applied  according 
to  their  particular  requirements. 

The  border  proper  I  would  give  up  entirely  to  a  selection  of 
climbers.  In  a  lofty  building  a  lot  of  healthy,  free-growing, 
climbing  plants  rambling  over  the  roof  are  a  great  ornament, 
but  they  wiU  not  thrive  satisfactorily  in  cramped-up  spaces : 
hence  my  reason  for  assigning  them  the  remainder  of  the 
border.  This  done,  the  rest  of  the  arrangement  can  be  com- 
pleted by  the  introduction  of  pot  plants,  placing  the  tallest  at 
the  back  or  near  the  glass,  and  the  dwarfer  ones  in  the  front, 
facing  them  all  to  the  path. 

Assuming  the  dimensions  of  the  building  given  above  to  be 
outside  measure,  and  deducting  2  feet  on' each  side  and  each 
end  for  thickness  of  brickwork,  it  leaves  the  interior  41  feet 
by  24  in  the  clear ;  and  taking  off  a  width  of  7  feet  all  round 
for  border,  it  gives  a  space  27  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide  for 
promenade.  This,  then,  affords  room  for  a  small  circular  bed 
in  the  centre  of  the  house  for  growing  a  handsome  specimen 
tree  Fern,  Palm,  or  a  standard  Orange  tree.  Then,  if  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed  be  covered  with  Selaginella  denticulata,  it  will 
give  it  an  attractive  appearance.  Whatever  pUmt  be  placed 
in  the  centre,  it  should  have  a  stem  tall  enough  for  visitors  to 
walk  under  its  branches,  otherwise  the  space  will  be  inconve- 
niently taken  up. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  a  choice  of  plants  to  be 
j:nrown,  and  I  will  begin  with  the  climbers.  Tacsonia  Yan- 
Volxemi,  Passiflora  quadrangnlaris,  Bhynchospermum  jasmin- 
oides,  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  Bignonia  Chrere,  Cobiea  scandens 
variegata,  Habrothamnus  elegans,  Eennedya  MarryattsB,  Lapa- 
geria  rosea,  Heliotropium  peruvianum,  Jasminum  odcratum, 
and  light  and  dark  coarse-growing  Fuchsias.  The  above  have 
good  growing  qualities  and  bloom  freely ;  they  also  include 
variety  of  colour  of  flower  and  foliage,  and  will  all  grow  with 
gre<)nhouse  treatment,  and  are  all  evergreen. 

Taking  next  the  plants  for  permanent  effect,  I  would  place 
on  each  side  of  the  doorway  a  nice  plant  of  Dracasna  australis 
or  indivisa ;  they  are  tall-growing  handsome  plants  with  grace- 
fully drooping  foliage.  In  other  places  I  would  plant  white 
Camellias ;  Fimbriata,  a  fine  white,  and  Imbricata,  a  deep  rose, 
both  of  which  are  good  standard  sorts.  Then  there  is  Jubilee, 
delicate  pink  and  a  fine  flower,  plant  strong-growing;  Bealii, 
bright  crimson ;  and  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  fine  rose.  Others 
might  be  added,  but  the  above  will  not  disappoint.  There 
ought  to  be  included  a  couple  of  plants  of  Luculia  gratissima, 
than  which  there  is  no  better  plant  for  a  conservatory.  After 
these  come  standard  or  bush-grown  Orange  trees,  which  ought 
to  be  included  in  the  building,  as  well  as  Acacia  grandis  and 
Bragmansia  sangninea,  Knightii,  and  arborea,  and  Aralia  Sie- 
boldi  or  japoniea,  which  latter  is  the  proper  specific  name.  I 
would  not  omit  a  couple  of  plants  of  Pittosporam  Tobira,  and 
a  standard  plant  of  scarlet  Bhododendron  and  one  of  GibsonL 

I  might  go  on  enumerating  plants  till  one  would  be  puzzled 
as  to  which  to  choose.  All  the  above  are  well-tried  plants  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  would  be  sure  to  please.  My  aim  would 
be  to  grow  these  plants  into  large  specimens,  but  moie  for 
height  than  breadth,  so  that  their  branches  would  be  clear  of 
the  dwarfer  plants  to  be  arranged  under  them,  and  give  a  more 
natural  effect  to  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  above  num- 
ber would  be  quite  as  many  as  it  would  be  advisable  to  plant- 
oat,  depending  upon  pot  plants  to  complete  tiie  decoration, 
and  of  these  a  goodly  number  may  be  easily  grown  in  the 
house  all  the  year  round,  and  at  the  same  time  add  to  the  va- 
riety and  distinctness  of  foliage  to  be  distributed  amongst 
other  plants  of  a  contrasting  habit.  These  may  include  Sea- 
forthia  elegans,  Areca  sapida  and  rubra,  Chamssrops  excelsa 
and  humilis,  and  Latania  borbonica,  all  Palms  of  a  more  or 
less  elegant  appearance.  After  these  I  should  rely  upon 
several  varieties  of  Ferns  to  improve  the  general  appearance, 
such  as  Blechnnm  corcovadense,  Dicksonia  antarctica  (small 
plants),  Lomaria  gibba,  Nephrodium  moUe,  Nephrolepis  exal- 
tata,  Woodwardia  radicans,  Pteris  serrulata,  senulata  cristata, 
and  longifolia,  as  well  m  Adiatum  formosom,  ouneatiim,  and 
Capillus-YeQeris, 


Considering  the  above  to  be  the  permanent  occupants  of  the 
conservatory,  the  decoration  will  not  be  complete  witiiont 
a  liberal  addition  of  flowering  plants  from  time  to  time.  I 
think  I  may  reasonably  assume  that  whoever  spent  £700  in 
building  such  a  conservatory  as  shown  in  the  engraving  would 
not  be  unwilling  to  build  a  plant  house  from  ^riiich  to  draw 
plants  for  its  decoration.  One  portion  of  this  house  should 
be  for  fordng  plants  into  flower,  and  the  other  as  a  green- 
house; therefore  in  winter  I  should  endeavour  to  have  in 
bloom  Lilacs,  Bibes,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Boses  of  sorts,  SpirM 
japoniea  and  Beevesii,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Azaleas  of  sorti, 
Hyacinths,  and  Tulips,  as  well  as  several  other  things,  hi 
the  spring  and  summer  months  will  be  coming  in  such  plants 
as  Cinerarias,  Primulas  ^also  in  winter),  Cytisus  raoemosos, 
Coronilla  glaaoa,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums, 
Heaths,  and  a  variefy  of  other  useful  deeorative  plants  com- 
monly met  with  in  a  plant  house.  These,  added  to  what  have 
been  mentioned,  will  make  up  a  very  pretty  and  interesting 
display,  and,  if  tastefully  arranged,  ought  to  please  the  mont 
fastidious. 

I  have  found  from  experience  that  the  mixing  of  coloors  in 
conservatory  arrangement  is  generally  the  most  pleasing,  and 
have,  therefore,  followed  it  up  in  the  present  instance.  I  ^oold, 
however,  consider  there  was  little  or  no  difficulty  in  vaqring 
my  arrangements  so  as  to  produce  a  change  of  effect  in  a 
building  of  this  description,  and  any  colour  that  would  be  more 
pleasing  in  a  mass,  or  a  plant  or  plants  that  would  be  desiraMe 
to  show  off  oonspicuooslyf  could  be  done. 

I  am  an  advocate  for  any  design  in  the  interior  of  a  conser- 
vatory which  does  not  crowd  plants,  but  allows  for  plenty  of 
root-growth  as  well  as  development  of  branch.  Many  dis- 
appointments have  arisen  through  the  builder  having  the 
allotment  of  spaces  for  plant-growing  instead  of  the  gardener; 
the  consequence  is  that  many  times  plants  have  to  grow,  or 
strive  to  grow,  in  oramped-up  places,  and  are  seldom  for  any 
length  of  time  fit  subjects  to  adorn  the  places  to  which  thej 
have  been  oonsigiied. — Thomas  Bboobd. 


PRIMULA  SIEBOLDI  vab.  LILACINA. 

This  Primula  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  was  introduced  into 
Europe  in  1862.  Since  then  it  has  been  shown  at  some  of  the 
spring  exhibitions,  as  well  as  at  the  florists*,  where  this  charm- 
ing plant  is  always  admired  for  the  freshness  of  its  green,  its 
graceful  habit,  and  its  large,  open,  soft  lilac  flowers.  It  re- 
sembles the  Chinese  Primula  which  everyone  knows,  and 
which  is  such  an  adonmient  to  the  conservatory  and  drawing- 
room,  but  is  more  graceful  in  habit  and  more  delicate  in  the 
colour  of  its  blossoms; 

In  his  beautiful  **  Flora,"  M.  H.  Witte  sUtes  that  the  type 
of  this  Primrose  with  rosy-purple  flowers  was  introduced  in 
1862  by  Von  Siebold,  of  Leyden,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
Messrs.  Veitch.  The  first  fiowers  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  plants 
were  submitted  to  Dr.  lindley,  who  assigned  them  to  Pnmola 
cortusoides,  distinguishing  two  varieties,  amoena  and  striata ; 
and  at  the  present  day,  by  most  botanists,  and  among  horti- 
culturists generally,  these  Primulas  are  considered  to  be  va- 
rieties of  P.  cortusoides. 

Primula  cortusoides  was  found  in  Siberia  by  Gmelin ;  it  is  a 
weak-growing  little  plant,  pretty,  but  very  delicate,  and  of 
small  proportions.  Linnaeus  took  it  for  a  hybrid  between 
Primula  integrifolia  and  Cortusa  Matthioli,  regarding  it  as 
having  the  leaves  of  tiie  former  and  the  fiowers  of  the  latter. 
It  was  figured  in  1797  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  with  a 
rosy  purple  corolla  having  five  acute,  entire  segments.  It  is  ft 
scarce  and  delicate  plant,  requiring  to  be  wintered  in  a  green- 
house or  frame,  and  fiowering  in  June  or  July.  It  loses  its 
leaves  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  remains  dormant  till  spring. 
K.  J.  Jacquin,  in  describing  in  1798  the  rare  plants  in  the 
Imperial  Garden  at  Schonbrunn,  Yieima,  noticed  one  in- 
teresting variety  in  which  the  fiower-scape  produced  several 
whorls  of  flowers — ^precdsely  the  character  of  Primula  japoniea— 
but  the  rosy  violet  flowers  were  insignificant.  Lehmann, 
«  Monographic  des  Primevdres,"  published  in  1817,  mentions  a 
white-flowered  variety  of  Primula  cortusoides,  and  according  to 
Thunberg  there  is  another  kind  not  only  to  be  '<>^^  "^ 
Siberia,  but  in  the  wooded  mountains  of  Japan.  Duby,ia  1844, 
extends  the  range  of  the  plant  to  the  UraL  In  an  article  in 
the  "  Bevue  Horticole,"  by  M.  Greenland  in  1869,  it  is  stated 
that  the  flowers  open  in  spring  and  again  in  autumn,  that  the 
plant  is  herbaceous,  and  flourishes  in  light  soil  in  a  somewhat 
shady  situation.    Dr.  Lindley  records  it  not  only  in  Dahuna 
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and  Japan,  bnt  also  in  Manichonzia,  near  the  Amoor  and 
Sohilka  ziTen. 

After  a  minnte  examination  of  the  yarieties  introduced  from 
Japan  by  Siebold,  we  have  come  to  the  conclnsion  that  they 
constitnte  a  distinct  species  which  we  name  after  the  introdncer 
Ftimnla  Sieboldi.  The  CortoBa-leayed  Primrose  has  obtuse 
bi-erenated  leaves — that  is,  the  lobes  are  softly  ronnded,  while 
in  P.  Sieboldi  they  are  bidentate,  with  sharp  toothings.  The 
leaflets  of  the  inTolncre  are  narrow  and  linear  in  P.  cortnsoides, 
whilst  they  are  lanceolate  and  often  dentate  in  P.  Sieboldi. 
The  divisions  of  the  cidyx  are  narrow,  short,  and  adpressed, 
bnt  are  broad,  lanceolate,  and  divergent  in  P.  Sieboldi.  The 
segments  of  the  corolla,  which  are  lanceolate  and  pointed  in 
P.  eortusoides,  are  generally  obtuse  and  crenulated  in  P.  Sie- 
boldi, at  least  in  the  variety  lilacina.  « 

The  distinctions  between  the  two  species  have  stmck  many« 
M.  C.  Lemaire  ascribed  the  difference  to  hybridisation,  and 
supposed  that  P.  sinensis  had  something  to  do  with  it,  and 
one  might  well  believe  that  P.  Sieboldi  had  some  of  the  blood 
of  P.  sinensis ;  bnt  there  is  no  evidence  that  snoh  a  pre- 
sumption ought  to  be  admitted,  for  P.  Sieboldi  reproduces  itself 
true  from  seeds.  M.  Herincq  affirms  that  what  are  considered 
to  be  Japanese  varieties  of  P.  eortusoides  belong  to  a  distinct 
species.  All  horticulturists  whom  we  have  consulted  are  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  as  proofs  they  adduce  the  difference  of 
habit,  culture,  growth,  and  time  of  flowering. 

There  are  several  very  distinct  varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi. 
The  first  we  shall  notice  is  that  named  amoina  by  Lindley,  be- 
cause in  the  colour  and  general  appearance  of  the  flowers  it 
reminds  us  of  Azalea  amoena.  It  has  large,  beautiful,  rosy 
purple  flowers.  It  was  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine  " 
in  1866,  in  M.  Witte's  "  Flora  "  in  1868,  and  in  the  "  Florist 
and  Pomologist  '*  hi  1870.  It  was  exhibited  at  Paris  in  1867 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  where  it  made  a  great  impression,  and  it  is 
now  cultivated  by  many  florists.  The  second  variety  was 
named  striata  by  Lindley,  it  has  smaller  flowers,  lilac,  striped 
with  purple.  The  third  variety,  which  ought  to  be  called  grandU 
floraf  has  flowers,  white  on  the  inside,  purple  on  the  outside.  In 
lilacina  they  are  large,  delicate  hlae,  bordered  with  white,  and 
scolloped  at  the  edges.  There  is  also  a  white-flowered  variety. 
— {Belgique  Horiicole.) 


small  spring,  the  water  of  which  was  believed  to  cure  certain 
ailments.  If  the  afflicted  be  of  the  male  sex,  he  makes  an 
offering  of  a  cock ;  if  of  the  fair  sex,  a  hen.  The  fowl  is  carried 
in  a  basket,  first  round  the  well,  after  that  into  the  church- 
yard, when  the  same  orisons  and  the  same  circumambulations 
are  performed  roimd  the  church.  The  votary  then  enters  the 
church,  gets  under  the  communion  table,  lies  down  with  the 
bible  under  his  or  her  head,  is  covered  with  the  carpet  or  doth, 
and  rests  there  till  break  of  day,  departing  after  offering  6d,, 
and  leaving  the  fowl  in  the  church.  If  the  bird  dies,  the  cure 
is  supposed  to  have  been  effected,  and  the  disease  transferred 
to  the  devoted  victim. 

The  grave  men  of  Oxford  were  not  superior  to  such  proceed- 
ings, for  says  Aubrey,  writing  about  the  year  1690,  "the 
fellows  of  New  College  have,  time  out  of  mind,  every  Holy 
Thursday,  betwixt  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine,  gonne  to  the 
hospitall  called  BartUemews  neer  Oxford,  when  they  retire 
into  the  chapeU,  and  certaine  prayers  are  read,  and  an  an- 
theme  sung :  from  thence  they  goe  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
grove  adjoyning  to  the  chapell  (the  way  being  beforehand 
strewed  with  flowers  by  the  poor  people  of  the  hospitall),  they 
place  themselves  roimd  about  the  well  there,  where  they 
warble  forth  melodiously  a  song  of  three,  four,  or  five  parts ; 
which  being  performed,  they  refresh  themselves  with  a  morn- 
ing's draught  there,  and  retire  to  Oxford  before  sermon.'* 


WELLS. 

We  read  in  a  provincial  paper  that  at  Tissington,  in  Derby- 
shire, on  the  22nd  of  last  month,  being  Ascension-day,  the  old 
custom  of  dressing  the  village  wells  was  duly  observed.  The 
wells  are  five  in  number,  and  for  centuries  it  has  been  the 
custom  on  this  day  to  decorate  them  with  designs  beautifully 
worked  in  flowers.  Of  recent  years  this  pleasing  custom  has 
spread  to  Buxton,  Matlock,  and  Wirksworth.  This  year  several 
of  the  wells  at  Tissington  were  even  more  tastefully  decorative 
than  usual.  The  Tovm  Well,  especially,  had  colours  brighter 
and  warmer,  and  better  blended  than  usual.  The  inscription 
over  the  arch  was  *'  God  Has  Gone  Up."'  The  superscriptions 
of  all  the  wells  appeared  this  year  to  have  been  chosen  with 
special  reference  to  the  day.  Hands  or  Anns  Well  took  the  se- 
cond place  in  the  opinion  of  most.  Certainly  it  was  very  taste- 
fully done,  and  the  colours,  although  not  so  bright  as  those  on 
the  Town  Well,  were  very  good,  and  evidently  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  labour  had  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  design 
contained  in  the  centre  a  large  cross,  entwined  with  a  Vine 
with  two  bunches  of  Grapes,  the  inscription  being  "  I  am  the 
True  Vine."  The  whole  was  surmounted  with  a  crown,  beau- 
tifully worked  with  crimson  and  white  flowers.  The  Coffin 
Well,  Goodwin's  Well,  and  the  Hall  Well,  were  all  nicely  de- 
corated. The  attendance  of  visitors  was  rather  larger  than  in 
former  years,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fine  day.  As  is  the  usual 
custom,  service  was  held  in  the  church,  and  a  sermon  preached. 
A  procession  was  afterwards  formed,  and  a  psalm  or  hymn 
sung  at  each  well. 

In  every  district  of  the  United  British  Islands  are  wells 
that  at  some  season  of  the  year  were,  and  in  many  places 
still  are,  visited  and  decorated  as  were  those  at  Tissing- 
ton. It  is  no  invention  of  Christian  times,  for  in  heathen 
Borne  fontinalia  was  a  religious  feast,  celebrated  on  the  J  8th 
of  October,  in  honour  of  the  nymphs  of  wells  and  fountains. 
The  ceremony  consisted  in  throwing  nosegays  into  the  foun- 
tains, and  putting  crowns  of  flowers  upon  the  wells.  Nor  has 
the  offering  been  confined  to  flowers,  for  we  read  of  pins,  rusty 
nails,  and  even  rags  being  thrown  into  the  well,  or  being  about 
its  surroundings.    At  Llandegla,  in  Wales,  says  Pennant,  is  a 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Mb.  Stevens  sold  219  lots  of  Orchids  for  £476  on  the  16tii 
ult.  Aerides  odoratum  was  knocked  down  for  £6,  Vanda 
suavis  for  £7  lOt.,  and  Calanthe  Yeitchii  for  £6  16ff. 

Undbb  the  name  of  ''Herbarium  Myoologicum  (Eoo- 

nomicum,"  F.  Baron  Thiimen  proposes  to  form  a  collection  of 
those  PABAsiTic  FUNGI  whioh  are  injurious  (including,  also,  any 
that  are  useful),  in  forestry,  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  in 
any  other  branch  of  industry.  The  specimens  of  each  speoieB 
will  be  labelled  with  the  scientific  name,  diagnosis,  and  any 
needful  remarks,  and,  where  possible,  will  be  sufficiently  nu- 
merous for  'a  portion  to  be  submitted  to  microscopic  exami- 
nation. The  collection  will  be  issued  in  fasciculi  of  fifty 
species,  at  the  price  of  three  thalers  each,  and  may  be  obtained 
of  the  collector,  at  Teplitz,  in  Bohemia. — {Nature.) 

Between  the  2nd  of  April  and  the  21st  of  May  sixty-six 

new  Fellows  have  been  added  to  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society. 

M.  YxcTOB  Chatel  continues  his  experiments  on  the 

action  of  pulverised  coal  as  manure,  and  on  the  influence  of 
various  coloured  glasses  on  vegetation.  As  to  the  latter,  he 
finds — 1,  That  under  red,  violet,  and  green  glass,  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  remains  completely  moist,  while  it  is  dried 
under  white  glass,  and  also,  but  much  less,  under  sky-blue, 
and  dear  orange  yellow ;  2,  That  the  evaporation  of  dew  is 
veiy  rapid  under  violet  glass,  and  that  hoar  frost  remains  long 
under  sky-blue ;  3,  That  under  the  sky-blue  glass  the  growth 
of  seeds  and  slips  is  very  rapid. — {English  Mechanic.) 

NOTES  ON  THE  GIPSY  MOTH,  AND  LAWS  FOR 
THE   DESTRUCTION  OF  INSECTS. 

Insect  life,  as  it  is  observable  in  our  gardens,  orchards,  and 
shrubberies,  has  its  ebbs  and  flows.  Each  species  has  its 
variations,  since  very  few  appear  in  successive  years  in  the  same 
paucity  or  abimdance ;  and  some  species  pass  away  entirely, 
and  new  ones  become  troublesome,  which,  if  previously  existent, 
had  at  least  been  unnoticed.  The  Gipsy  (Liparis  dispar),  is 
one  of  those  which  was  formerly,  it  is  presumed,  more  common 
than  it  has  been  within  the  remembrance  of  the  oldest  students 
of  entomology ;  and  in  France  and  Belgium  it  is  plentiful — ^in 
the  latter  country  often  too  plentiful.  May  it  not  be  the  fact 
that  the  caterpillar  of  this  moth  thrives  best  in  a  rather  moist 
atmosphere,  and  the  improved  drainage  of  modem  days  and 
the  diminution  of  marsh  lands  have  perhaps  conduced  to  its 
being  brought  to  its  present  scarcity  in  Britain  7  Stragglers 
have  occurred  both  in  England  and  Scotland  during  the  last 
year  or  two,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  ever  to  be  again  an 
annoyance  to  our  cultivators  of  fruit.  Indeed  I  have  myself, 
to  confess  the  truUi,  set  at  liberty  some  larv»  of  the  species, 
though  in  an  open  place  where  they  could  not  do  any  injury 
to  cultivated  plants.  Subsequent  research  in  the  same  place 
failed  to  show  that  the  Gipsies  had  settled  there.  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  I  did  once  contemplate  depositing  eggs  of  this 
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moth  on  the  fmit  trees  of  a  rather  imperions  "  lord  of  the 
soil,"  who  had  threatened  me  for  a  presamed, trespass ;  bat  I 
did  not  know  how  the  law  would  view  saoh  an  action  I 

I  refer  to  this  species,  however,  as  an  instance  of  how  much 
might  be  done  to  keep  down  the  number  of  the  annual  brood 
of  caterpillars  by  a  careful  search  after  the  eggs  of  the  moth 
in  the  winter  months.  The  legislative  enactments  for  the 
destruction  of  insects  in  Belgium  fail  in  this  respect,  that  while 
providing  for  the  killing  of  caterpillars,  no  misasures  are  taken 
for  the  extinction  of  the  germs  of  insect  life — undoubtedly  a 
most  efficient  plan.  There  are  species  of  Liparis,  such  as 
Ij.  auriflua  and  salicis,  both  well  known  in  this  country,  which 
may  be  easily  dealt  with  in  winter  by  huniing-up  the  hyber- 
nating  communities,  similarly,  also,  the  caterpillars  of  the 
Black- veined  White  Butterfly  (A.  Cratagi),  of  a  like  habit. 
Mr.  Birohall  notes  that  a  regular  annual  destruction  of  these 
takes  place  in  some  parts  of  Belgium  in  November  or  February ; 
but  he  noticed  on  a  Cherry  tree  near  Antwerp  fifteen  batches 
of  the  eggs  of  L.  dispar,  in  which  lurked  thousands  of  cater- 
pillars, of  whose  existence  no  one  took  any  cognisance.  Doubt- 
less a  similar  neglect  is  shown  in  other  instances,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  if  we  ever  legislate  on  the  subject,  the  extirpation  of 
the  eggs  of  insects  will  be  made  duly  important.  We  in  Eng- 
land have  done  somewhat  in  the  way  of  protecting  birds,  a 
regulation  for  which  is  sorely  needed  in  Belgium  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  where  the  slaughter  of  small  birds  is  ruthlessly 
earned  on,  especially  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  when  it 
ia  highly  prejudicial  in  its  results  upon  the  birds  and  their 
nestUngs, — J.  B.  S.  C. 

THE  UNSUBDUABLE  ANTS. 

Thv  greater  the  number  of  specifics  for  a  disease,  the  greater 
the  probability  that  it  is  incurable.  The  isontinued  questions 
that  you  receive  about  ants  seem  to  show  that  the  great  desi- 
deratum is  yet  to  be  found.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  arsenic 
mixed  with  sugar,  and  also  with  treacle,  but  my  ants  are  too 
aagacious  to  touch  it.  This  spring,  seeing  the  avidity  with 
which  they  devoured  raisin  skins,  I  mashed  up  some  with 
arsenic.  They  examined  the  dainty,  but  respectfully  declined 
at.  The  oil  remedy,  stated  on  good  authority  to  be  useful,  bas 
with  me  proved  useless.  Every  morning  for  several  months 
past  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  has  killed  numbers  in  an  orchard 
house,  but  they  still  swarm  there.  Gunpowder  has  been  put 
into  their  holes  and  ignited,  but  the  entrance  is  so  small  that 
probably  it  is  instantaneously  dosed,  and  no  smoke  descends 
into  the  nest.  By  saucers  filled  with  syrup  I  drown  many,  but, 
like  the  Hydra,  they  multiply  still ;  carbolic  acid  is  disagree- 
able to  them,  but  will  not  persuade  them  to  flit. — G.  S. 

WORK  FOB  THE  WEEK 

KITOHBlf  aiBOBN. 

CoNTniuB  to  thin  the  crops  that  require  it,  while  they  are  still 
email,  and  in  every  case  where  practicable  loosen  the  soil  about 
them,  and  if  dry  give  them  a  good  watering.  This  will  greatly 
benefit  them  after  disturbing  their  roots,  and,  the  soil  being 
loose,  the  effect  will  be  so  much  greater.  Basil  and  Marjoram 
that  nave  been  sown  in  beds  should  be  thinned-out  to  about 
6  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  Make  anotiier  sowing  of  Broad 
Beans  in  the  beginning  of  the  week ;  top  the  forward  crop  if  not 
yet  done.  To  have  the  Cape  varieties  of  Broccoli  fine,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain;  deep  drills 
should  be  drawn,  and  two  or  three  seeds  dropped  in  at  the  dis- 
tance of  2i  feet  apart;  slightly  cover  the  seed,  and  keep  it 
watered  if  dry  weather  should  occur.  When  it  is  up  thin  to 
one  plant  at  the  distance  above  named.  This  is  a  good  time  to 
aow  a  littie  Cabbage  seed  for  autumn  produce ;  any  of  the  small 
sorts  should  be  preferred  for  this  sowing.  Plant  out  some 
Ca/uMfiowers  from  the  first  sowing  in  the  open  ground;  a  small 
quantity  planted  from  two  or  three  several  sowings  will  keep  up 
a  better  succession  than  the  small  stunted  planta  of  vpry  early 
flowings.  ^  Peg-down  the  Cucumber  plants  on  the  ridges  as  they 
advance  in  growth,  and  when  the  hand-glasses  will  no  longer 
contain  them,  set  these  on  three  bricks  placed  edgeways,  or  on 
forked  sticks ;  when  they  require  water  give  it  them  milkwarm 
«arly  in  the  day.  After  thinning  the  Onuma  loosen  the  soil 
between  tbe  rows,  and  if  the  weather  is  dry  give  them  a  tho- 
rough watering.  The  thinnings  of  the  beds  may  be  planted  out, 
but  must  be  watered  every  nifht  if  the  weather  prove  dry, 
until  they  take  fresh  roothold;  this  must  be  particularly 
attended  to,  as  the  roots  will  of  necessity  be  very  near  the 
surface.  The  last  sowing  of  Knight's  Dwarf  Green  Marrow 
Peas  should  now  be  made,  as  it  is  longer  in  coming  into  bearing 
than  any  other.  Continue  to  earth-up  and  stick  the  advancing 
crops.    If  the  pods  of  the  early  crop  do  not  fill  well  in  conse- 


quence of  drought,  give  them  one  good  root-soaking,  which  will 
be  sufficient  for  them  while  they  last.  Make  another  sowing  o{ 
Badiahes  of  the  various  sorts  to  succeed  those  sown  the  middle 
of  last  month.  Plant  out  some  of  the  early-sown  Savoys ;  the 
dwarf  sorts  may  be  planted  at  1^  foot  apart  in  the  row,  the  rows 
to  be  2  feet  from  each  other.  The  larger  sorts  should  be  st  the 
latter  distance  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  2i  feet  apurt.  iU 
Tomatoes  are  usually  planted  under  a  south  wall,  where  thay 
receive  little  benefit  from  a  passing  shower,  they  should  be  occa- 
sionally watered  and  kept  mulched  with  short  litter ;  nail  snd 
stop  the  shoots  as  they  advance  in  growth. 

FBUIT  OAADBN. 

Continue  to  pay  attention  to  fruit  trees ;  nail-in  the  atroo^ 
shoots  of  those  against  walls.  If  Cherry  trees  are  attacked  by 
insects,  dip  the  ends  of  the  shoots  in  tobacco  water.  Vines  on 
walls  require  much  attention  to  bring  the  fruit  to  perfection ;  in- 
deed, if  proper  attention  is  not  paid  to-  them  in  stopping,  wgi- 
lating,  and  nailing-in  the  shoots,  they  are  not  worth  retaining. 
Pinch  out  the  points  of  Fig-tree  shoots  that  are  rather  rampant ; 
this  will  cause  the  youn^  fruit  to  swell  better,  and  will  have  % 
tendency  to  render  the  snoots  more  fruitful.  In  making  a  freah 
plantation  secure  a  dry  situation,  and  keep  the  plant  growing 
from  one  stem,  as  the  sucker-like  appearance  which  oar  Fig 
trees  generally  present  is  a  great  drawhack  to  their  nuuiagement. 

VLOWBB  aABDXN. 

Bemove  everything  in  the  way  of  early  bedding  plants  whoee 
beauty  may  be  over  or  that  is  at  aU  ineffective,  and  introduce  good 
things  from  pots  in  the  reserve  ground.  A  good  reserve  gronod, 
if  properly  situated  and  systematically  planned  and  condncted, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  useful  nlots  about  a  ^rden.  Such  a 
valuable  adjunct  as  this  would,  however,  reqmre  the  constant 
attention  of  a  man  possessing  some  knowledge  of  flowers,  and 
therefore  could  not  he  carried  out  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
labourers.  Decayed  patches  of  bulbs  which  are  reqniied  to 
stand  for  early  spring  flowering  may  have  Verbenas  and  other 
plants  introduoeu  from  pots  between  them,  so  as  to  give  gaiety 
to  the  place  they  occupy.  Cuttings  of  Pansies  should  be  put 
out  in  succession  before  the  shoots  are  too  much  exhausted.  iU 
boundary  or  otiier  hedges  should  be  clipped  forthwith.  Aurioila 
seedlings  must  be  shaded  from  the  p^lare  of  the  mid-day  sun,  and 
especially  watch  the  attacks  of  aphis  or  green  fly,  which  usually 
secretes  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  plant,  and  multipUes  amass* 
ingly  in  hot  weather.  If  you  wish  to  save  yourself  a  great  daal 
of  trouble  you  will  remove  the  insects  as  they  appear.  Place 
two  or  three  oyster  shells  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  large 
pots;  it  prevents  evaporation,  and  also  saves  the  roots  from 
bein^  washed  bare  in  watering  them.  Polyanthuses  are  very 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider ;  to  keep  these  pests  down, 
shade  your  plants,  and  if  in  a  bed  keep  the  soil  moist  around 
them.  Break  off  the  capsules  of  Tulips  to  strengthen  the  roots. 
The  bulbs  on  the  offset  beds  will  soon  oe  ready  to  take  up  should 
the  weather  be  dry.  The  stakes  ought  to  be  put  down  to  Dabhae 
without  delay,  and  the  plants  will  be  the  better  of  being 
mulched  with  rotten  manure. 

OBBBNHOnSE  AND  CONSBBVATOBY. 

As  Boon  as  Azaleas  and  other  plants  of  the  kind  shall  have 
been  placed  in  summer  quarters  out  of  doors,  painting  and  other 
repairs  required  by  any  of  the  plant  houses  should  be  com- 
menced, as  they  can  be  more  conveniently  done  then  than  at 
any  other  season.  As  recommended,  pay  great  attention  to 
plants  for  autumn  and  early  winter  decoration.  Let  them  have 
plenty  of  pot  room,  good  rich  compost  to  grow  in,  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, and  plenty  of  space  for  perfect  development,  regulating 
the  temperature  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  they 
will  make  rapid  growth.  Many  of  the  New  Holland  plants  and 
other  greenhouse  subjects  will  soon  be  getting  past  their  best, 
and  some  foresight  and  care  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  being 
short  of  specimens  in  bloom  with  which  to  supply  their  places. 
Where  circumstances  will  admit,  plants  that  have  been  ^wn 
in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  should  be  removed  to  an  inter- 
mediate house  about  a  fortnight  previous  to  their  being  taken  to 
the  conservatory,  and  gpradually  mured  to  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  By  attention  to  this  and  placing  the  plants  in  the  warmest 
comers  of  the  conservatory,  Clerodendrons,  Allamandas,  Aoni- 
menes,  &c.,  will  continue  growing  slowly  and  ,bloom  for  some 
three  months,  whereas  if  this  is  neglected  their  beauty  may 
be  very  short-lived.  Aim  at  maintaining  an  even  temperatnre 
in  the  conservatory  after  removing  thence  plants  that  hate 
grown  in  the  stove,  and  avoid  allowing  tiie  atmosphere  to  b^ 
come  very  dry  on  bright  warm  days.  Also  see  that  ®^*^P.j5 
is  periectiy  clean  before  placing  it  in  this  house,  and  thai 
climbers,  &c.,  are  not  infested  with  insects.  Go  over  the  house 
every  morning,  and  remove  decaying  flowers  and  leaves  as  they 
make  their  appearance.  Young  stock  in  pits  and  frames  wUi 
now  be  making  rapid  growth,  and  must  be  carefully  attended  W 
as  to  watering,  stopping,  training,  &o.  New  conservatonfiS 
where  a  collection  of  climbers  has  been  planted  this  apnng 
should  now  be  kept  as  hot  as  a  stove,  and  as  damp  as  water  c» 
make  them  day  and  night.  It  is  bad  policy  to  use  the  common 
routine  for  such  a  house  the  first  season.    We  often  hear  oi 
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large  conservatories  becoming  too  hot  and  injuring  the  plants  in 
Bummer,  but  it  is  the  want  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and 
not  the  heat  which  causes  the  mischief. 

STOVE. 

One  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  stove  we  consider  to  be 
climbing  plants.  Where  the  shrubby  plants  are  large,  the 
climbers,  hanging  in  loose  disorder,  give  the  house  a  sort  of 
tropical  character  which  is  highly  interesting.  Although  they 
may  hang  in  loose  disorder,  they  require  pruning  and  regulating 
so  as  to  prevent  their  becoming  ont>  entangled  mass  of  wood  and 
foliage,  and  it  is  only  by  constant  attention  that  this  can  be 
prevented.  See  that  young  growing  stock  is  not  allowed  to 
suffer  for  want  of  pot  room.  Attend  carefully  to  watering,  giving 
manure  water  to  all  plants  in  free  growth  that  require  it.  Gar- 
denias and  other  plants  that  have  been  in  the  conservatory  while 
in  bloom  should  be  replaced  in  heat  as  soon  as  their  beauty  is 
over,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  getting  their  growth  ripened 
before  short  days  and  dull  weather  have  arrived.  Orchids  in  a 
growing  state  will  require  encouragement.  Shading  must  be 
promptly  attended  to  in  bright  weather.  Allow,  however,  as 
much  light  as  they  will  bear  without  injury,  using  a  very  light 
screen,  and  that  only  when  absolutely  necessary. — ^W.  Ejumx. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

The  weather  continues  fine,  but  crops  make  little  progress  as 
the  ground  is  dry,  and  though,  during  sunshine,  it  is  com- 
paratively warm,  vet  the  wind  is  cold,  and  it  is  very  chilly  at 
night.  A  warm  shower  would  refresh  and  invigorate  all  grow- 
ing crops.  On  examining  the  fruit  crops  in  the  open  air  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  there  seems  to  be  a  good  set  on  til  small  fruits. 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  Baspberries,  and  Strawberries  are  abun- 
dant. Apples  and  Pears  seem  to  have  set  well ;  Cherries  and 
Plums,  considering  the  abundant  crop  of  blossom,  are  only 
moderately  good.  The  frost  on  the  20th  did  no  damage  to  any 
out- doors  fruit,  excepting  Strawberries ;  where  the  flowers  were 
expanded  a  large  number  of  them  are  now  quite  black,  but  they 
can  be  spared,  as  the  plants  are  literally  sheets  of  bloom. 

XrrCHBW  OASDEM. 

Early  Potatoes  on  a  sheltered  border  escaped  the  frost  and  are 
nearly  ready,  indeed  many  would  use  them  in  the  stage  the  seeds 
are.  I  have  heard  of  an  amateur  who  has  had  a  dish  from  the 
open  ground,  but  the  quality  was  very  indifferent.  The  sort  I 
prefer  now  is  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  kindly  sent  by  "D., 
I)eal"  It  is  ratner earlier  than  the  old  Ashleaf,  and  a  much 
better  cropper.  Veitch's  Perfection,  roxmd,  is  not  quite  so  for- 
ward, but  will  come  in  for  succession. 

Last  year  we  had  the  first  dish  of  Peas  from  the  open  groxmd 
the  first  week  in  June.  The  slats  are  now  just  formed,  and  are 
a  miserable  crop,  owing  to  the  wet  state  of  the  ground  when  the 
seeds  were  sown.  The  Early  Horn  Carrots  are  ready  at  the  exhi- 
bitions early  in  June.  Our  Carrots  generally  hold  the  first  place, 
not  that  they  are  better  grown  than  those  from  others,  only  earlier. 
We  had  28  feet  of  Bivers's  ground  vinery,  and  under  these 
Carrots,  Lettuces,  and  Radishes  are  sown  about  the  first  week  of 
February.  Befuse  soil  from  the  potting-shed  sifted,  or  any  fine 
dry  loam  is  laid  on  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  8  or  4  inches ;  the 
Carrots  and  Lettuce  are  sown  in  rows  9  or  10  inches  apart,  and 
Badishes  between  the  rows.  These  are  pulled  before  they  do 
any  harm  to  the  other  crops.  These  ground  vineries  can  be 
made  cheaply,  and  are  invaluable  for  forwarding  crops  of  vege- 
tables, placing  over  rows  of  Strawberries  to  hasten  their  ripen- 
ing, &o. 

We  have  been  hoeing  'and  earthing-up  Broad  Beans  and 
Scarlet  Bunners,  as  well  as  placing  sticks  to  the  latter.  The 
Strawberry  beds  are  clear  of  weeds,  but  we  had  the  Dutch  hoe 
run  amongst  the  rows  to  kill  any  incipient  weeds  and  to  loosen 
the  gi-ound;  they  will  not  require  any  more  hoeing.  All  the 
Cabbage  tribe  are  doing  well  this  year.  The  plants  oithe  second 
sowing  of  Cauliflowers  are  dwarf  and  healthy.  Frequent  hoeing 
amongst  such  crops  is  very  beneficial. 

TBUIT  l.lfl>  FOBOINO  HOUSES. 

The  Pine  Apples  are  now  growing  freely.  The  houses  where 
fruit  was  ripening  required  to  be  shaded  by  the  end  of  May  in 
previous  years,  as  yet  we  have  not  had  a  day  of  scorching  sun- 
shine. The  ripening  fruit  is  apt  to  be  infured  by  the  sun  if  it 
is  too  powerful.  Owing  to  the  season  we  have  not  much  used 
the  evaporating-troughs,  as  a  moisture-laden  atmosphere  causes 
the  crowns  to  grow  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  fruit,  especially 
with  such  sorts  as  Charlotte  Bothschild.  In  the  succession- 
hoase  the  plants  are  acquiring  a  dwarf  healthy  growth. 

Vineries. — Much  the  same  as  last  week.  Grapes  in  the  Mus- 
cat house  are  thinned,  and  in  the  late  house  mostly  planted 
with  Lidy  Downe's  and  Black  Hamburgh,  they  are  now  being 
thinned.  Golden  Champion  is  doing  badly  with  us  this  year. 
It  was  planted  in  three  different  houses,  ripening  at  different 
seasons.  In  the  latest  house  it  was  destroyed  last  vear.  In  the 
earliest  house  it  promised  well  early  in  the  season,  the  berries  set 
well,  and  the  bunches  were  large.    Now,  what  with  shanking  and 


spotting,  there  is  not  a  single  bunch  presentable ;  it  must  also 
go  next  year.    In  the  second  earl^  house  it  has  always  done 

frettv  well,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  it  has  been  in  previous  years, 
wish  I  had  never  seen  any  of  the  new  Grapes.  I  often  think 
of  the  remark  made  by  a  very  old  gardener  when  I  told  him  that 
we  had  planted  over  twenty  sorts  of  Grapes.  **  I'll  tell  you  what 
I  think,  i)oaglas ;  you  had  better  have  planted  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria and  Black  Hamburgh  only."  Young  gardeners,  make  a 
note  of  this.  It  is  not  the  extra  guineas  required  to  purchase 
the  highly-lauded  novelties ;  it  is  the  valuable  space  taken  up, 
the  expectant  waiting,  and  the  final  disappointment. 

Melons  in  the  second  house  are  now  set  and  swelling  nicely ; 
they  are  remarkably  healthy,  and  show  no  signs  of  disease. 
Stopping  and  training  the  shoots.  They  are  not  grown  in  frames, 
but  m  houses  trained  to  a  trellis  overhead.  The  Cucumbers 
are  grown  in  a  similar  house.  The  Tomatoes  ^own  on  the 
back  wall  of  those  houses  are  now  in ;  the  fruit  is  remarkably 
fine.  The  Orangefield  is  the  best  sort  we  have  grown  for  forcing ; 
the  plants  are  dwarf,  and  bear  a  good  crop  of  large  eyen-sized 
froit. 

OBGHIBD  HOUSE. 

The  fruit  trees  in  pots  have  only  required  the  usual  attention 
as  regards  watering,  thinning  some  of  the  fruit  where  it  had 
been  left  too  thick,  and  pinciiing  the  vigorous-growing  ahooia 
as  opportunity  offers. 

COVBEBVATOBT  AlH)  PLANT  STOVE. 

We  have  been  necessitated  to  leave  other  pressing  work  ta 
wash  with  water,  in  which  soft  soap  has  been  dissolved,  bug* 
infested  plants.  At  this  season  mealy  bug  spreads  with  singular 
rapidity,  and  if  not  destroyed  in  time  wul  oecome  quite  a  nui* 
sance.  There  is  a  probability,  if  the  plants  can  be  thorouighly 
cleansed  at  this  time,  of  getting  rid  of  it  altogether ;  but  it  re* 
quires  extreme  vigilance  to  look  out  for  its  appearance  after* 
wards  and  wash  it  off  immediately.  All  fine-foliaged  planta 
are  in  full  growth,  and  require  attention.  Many  of  the  Aloca- 
sias  become  infeated  with  red  spider,  likewise  some  of  the 
Crotons ;  these  must  be  kept  quite  clean  by  syringing,  as,  if 
red  spider  is  allowed  to  increase,  the  beauty  of  the  pliuits  will 
be  sadly  marred.  Palms  requiring  jrepotting  should  oe  done  air 
once ;  good  turfy  loam,  with  a  little  fibrous  peat  (if  not  suffi- 
cientlv  porous  add  a  little  sand),  seems  to  suit  them  well,  but 
by  sJl  means  avoid  overpotting.  A  plant  that  has  well  filled 
a  5-inch  pot  with  roots  may  be  shifted  into  a  7-inch  pot,  or 
sufficient  space  may  be  allowed  between  the  ball  and  side  of  the 
pot  to  permit  of  not  more  than  an  inch  of  soil  all  rounds 
which  ought  to  be  pressed  in  quite  firmly;  thorough  drainage 
is  also  essential.  Orchids  are  grown  in  tne  same  house  wim 
flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants.  Those  in  flower  must  not  be 
spattered  with  water  when  the  syringe  is  being  used,  as  it  wiU 
cause  the  flowers  to  become  spotted,  which  sadly  mars  their 
beauty. 

Chrysamth&mums  have  required  attention  as  regards  training^ 
the  shoots ;  this  must  be  done  before  they  become  hard,  other- 
wise it  is  very  difficult  to  bend  them  without  snapping  tnem  off 
at  the  joints.  This  year  as  well  as  last  the  autumn-struck  cut- 
tings nearly  all  run  to  flower.  The  plants  go  on  all  right  until 
April,  when  tiie  points  of  all  the  young  growing  shoots  become 
furnished  with  flower  buds,  and  as  last  as  they  are  pinched  off 
fresh  buds  are  formed,  so  much  so  that  the  plants  have  to  be 
destroyed.  Spring-struck  cuttings  seem  to  succeed  well.  All 
the  plants  have  been  infested  with  aphis.  They  were  fumigated 
frequently  when  under  glass,  but  could  not  have  been  quite 
clean  when  placed  out  of  doors.  Busting  the  points  of  the 
shoots  with  dry  Scotch  snuff  kills  the  aphides^  so  will  dipping 
them  in  water  wherein  soft  soap  has  been  dissolved,  and  2  ozs. 
of  tobacco  to  each  gallon  of  water.  We  have  appropriated  a 
small  house  entirely  for  Bose  culture.  The  plants  had  become 
too  crowded,  and  as  a  consequence  the  shoots  were  drawn. 
Half  of  the  plants  were  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  place^ 
and  will,  from  being  grown  under  glass  for  some  time,  flower 
earlier  than  those  growing  out  of  doors. 

We  put  in  cuttings  of  stage  Pelargoniums,  one  cutting  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  60-pot,  the  compost  used  being  about  equal 
parts  loam  and  leaf  mould.  The  pots  were  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  and  plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse ;  the  cuttings  would 
have  done  as  well  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
We  have  been  training  and  thinning-out^the  growinp^  iftiootB 
of  climbers,  re-arranging  plants,  removing  those  which  have 
flowered  out  df  doors,  and  replacing  with  young  specimens  whioh 
will  come  into  flower  at  once. 

HjOWeb  oaboen. 
The  lawn  requires  frequent  mowing,  as  Daisies  continue  te 
bloom,  and  the  flowers,  if  not  cut  off,  spoil  the  appearance  of  the 
lawn.  A  fall  crop  of  weeds  has  appeared  on  the  flower  beds, 
and  as  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  a  little  caked,  the  Dutch 
hoe  run  lightly  between  the  rows  will  destroy  the  weeds,  and  by 
loosening  the  soil  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  plants.  We  do  not 
like  to  water  so  early  in  the  season,  but  if  it  do  not  rain  soon 
the  Calceolarias  and  Verbenas  must  be  watered,  as  they  show 
signs  of  distress  in  sunshine.    Put  in  cuttings  of  Phlox  sufiniti^ 
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oosa,  and  a  few  of  P.  pyramidalis.  We  are  very  late  with  tbem. 
March  is  a  better  month ;  the  cuttings  should  be  taken  when 
the  shoots  are  about  an  inch  or  two  above  the  ground.  They 
were  treated  exactly  as  the  Pelargoniums,  and  placed  in  the 
same  frame. — J.  Douglas.  / 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
ooirespondents  of  the  '*  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
G^urdener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so  doing  th^y 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  tronblo  and  expense.  All 
oommunioations  should  therefore  be  addressed  tolely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  de,,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  got  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  oommunioations.  Also  never  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

^.B. — ^Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 

week. 

Ox-STS  DiiST  IN  MiADOwa  {A  fifu&ieriber).— This  weed  is  peealiar  to  some 
■oils,  and  a  small  field  near  us  used  to  be  quite  white  with  it  about  the 
•«nd  of  Maj,  until  the  owner  determined  one  season  to  feed  it  off  closely 
with  sheep.  Oiying  these  some  artifloial  food,  the  ground  was  much 
benefltedjand  the  Chrysanthemum  (for  this  plant  is  oae)  almost  disap- 
peared. We  presume  the  sheep  eat  it  down  so  eloaely  that  it  dies.  Hand- 
weeding  is  too  tedious  for  a  meadow  field,  although  in  a  pleasure  ground  it  is 
wodispenBable.  We  may  further  remark  that  a  piece  of  rich  oow  pasture  near 
OS,  that  used  to  be  quite  yellow  with  Buttercups  in  the  month  of  May,  is  now 
«Imoet  without  them.  The  proprietor  encouraged  rabbits  to  a  great  extent, 
4Uid  they  rooted  up  most  of  the  Crowfoot,  and  the  field  is  now  without  them. 
As  the  Ox-eye  Daisy  is  much  less  tenacious  of  life,  hard  feeding  by  sheep  will 
most  likely  destroy  it.  Stones  on  a  meadow  are  usually  gathered  off  in 
«pring  before  it  is  finally  rolled,  which  must  be  done  before  the  grass  attains 
«qy  ooQsldttrablfi  length. 

Mbloks  and  CncuKBBBS  DxsBASU)  {B.  IF.).— It  is  not  easy  without  see- 
ing the  plants  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  the  discoloration  of  the  leares  and 
the  other  tokens  of  ill  health  of  which  yon  speak.  Sudden  changes  from  cold 
winds  to  bright  hot  sun,  and  inattention  in  air-giring,  and  shutting  up  the 
frame  or  pit,  are  apt  to  affect  the  foliage.  Frequently  the  whole  of  Uie  under 
«arfkoe  of  the  leaf  becomes  covered  with  a  sort  of  eruption.  A  much  worse 
disease  has  often  attacked  Cucumbers  of  late,  covering  the  leaf  with  black 
Uotches ;  this  threatens  to  become  a  sort  of  murrain.  We  imagine,  however, 
that  the  disease  has  been  caused  by  the  plants  having  been  subjected  to  great 
•extremes  of  heat  and  perhaps  cold,  or  rather  by  a  large  admission  of  cold  air 
when  the  plants  were  unduly  heated ;  the  leaves  present  the  appearance  that 
th^  often  do  when  such  has  beeu  the  case.  If  very  severely  affected  destroy 
the  plants  and  start  fresh  ones.  Melons  raxely  do  well  when  once  injured. 
Careiul  and  steady  treatment  of  young  plants  is  more  likely  to  be  successful 
ihan  nursing  injured  old  ones. 

Eabthzno-up  Potatoes  (J,  P.). — Opinions  differ  on  this  practice,  and  we 
believe  the  conflicting  results  arise  from  the  difference  of  soil  and  climate. 
In  light  soils  earthing-up  is  beneficial  in  some  respects.  Leave  two  or  three 
cows  unearthed,  and  let  us  know  if  their  produce  is  less  or  more,  earlier  or 
ilater,  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  rows. 

BoBB  OuTTiKOS  IN  L  CoLD  Framb  (J.  B.  F.).— The  best  time  to  take  the 
cuttings  to  be  struck  in  a  cold  frame  is  July,  directly  the  flowers  are  shed,  as 
the  wood  is  then  ripe.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the  shoot  below 
the  flower;  remove  the  upper  part  with  three  or  four  joints,  cut  across  below 
the  lowest  joint  and  remove  the  leaf  there ;  then  insert  them  1  inch  or  1}  inch 
deep  in  a  small  pot,  filled  with  a  compost  of  two  parts  light  fibrous  loam,  one 
part  sandy  peat,  and  one  part  sand.  Place  them  in  a  cold  frame  and  keep 
them  close  and  shaded  from  sun,  but  sprinkle  wiUi  water  every  morning., 
They  will  be  rooted  in  about  six  weeks,  and  should  then  have  air,  and  be 
inured  to  light.  Shift  them  into  larger  pots  in  September,  and  winter  them 
with  the  pots  plunged  in  a  cold  frame. 

BouBLX  Wallflowers  {Qardenia).—li  will  be  of  little  use  removing  them 
to  the  kitchen  garden  in  the  hope  of  their  being  again  available  for  planting- 
out  to  give  a  good  display  next  spring.  They  might  produce  side  shoots 
from  which  you  could  take  cuttlrgs;  but  we  should  advise  seed  to  be  sown 
forthwith,  and  if  you  have  a  good  stock  of  seed  we  do  not  see  why  you  should 
not  have  a  good  per-centage  of  double-flowered  plants. 

DouBLB  Daisies  fob  Sbgond  Tear  (IcUm).— They  should  be  removed 
after  flowering,  be  divided,  and  planted  in  a  rather  shady  border.  If  removed 
with  balls  they  may  be  used  for  next  year's  flowering.  Nemophila  and  Candy-' 
tuft  sown  in  autumn  may  be  transplanted  in  spring,  taking  care  to  have  a 
ball  of  soil  to  each  plant.  They  are,  however,  best  sown  where  they  are  to 
flower. 

Erbor.— In  "  Ornamental  Planting,"  page  438.  column  two,  line  thirty- 
■even  from  bottom,  for  "  Weeping  Birch,"  read  "  Weeping  Beech." 

PiCBA  NoRDMANNiANA  Unhealtht  (A.  (7.).— The  Picca  ^ordmanniana 
10  feet  high,  that  has  been  in  its  present  position  two  years,  with  no  better 
result  than  having  the  growth  of  la»t  year  all  dead,  and  the  very  feeble  shoots 
of  the  present  season  thickly  iufesced  with  aphides,  is  probably  past  recovery. 
If,  however,  you  are  disposed  to  try  to  save  it,  examine  first  of  all  the  con- 
dition of  the  roots.  If  these  prove  aUve  and  plump  you  may  hope  to  succeed, 
but  if  the  majority  of  them  are  dead,  then  all  efforts  to  reclaim  the  tree  will 
be  vain.  Should  the  condition  of  the  roots  be  favourable,  open  a  trench 
ATOundtheir  extremities  a  foot  wide,  and  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  original 
ball,  fill  this  with  rich  soil  that  is  ll^^ht  and  porous  rather  than  of  a  o*ose 
adhesive  nature;  water  the  baU  thoroughly,  forcing  a  few  holes  into  it  with 
«  pointed  stick,  rather  than  fail  to  reach  the  wbole  of  the  roots ;  cover  the 
surface  with  a  thick  mulching  of  litter;  clear  the  branches  of  all  decayed 
wood,  and  syringe  the  foliage  frequently— two  or  three  times  dally  will  not  be 
too  often.    Secure  the  tree  firmly  with  wires  stretched  from  the  stem  to  pegs 


driven  in  the  ground  equidistant  from  each  other  In  the  form  of  a  triangle. 
The  saturated  condition  of  the  soil  during  the  past  winter  of  excessive  vet 
ha't  probably  killed  the  roots,  which  would  cause  the  growth  of  last  season  to 
perish  as  it  has  done.  We  have  lately  examined  a  Thujopsia  borealia  that 
was  killed  outright  in  this  way.  If  you  replace  the  imhealthy  tree  irith 
another,  plant  it  on  a  slight  mound  that  is  raised  a  foot  or  two  above  1^ 
general  level,  in  sound  sweet  soil  that  is  well  drained.  Secure  it  immediately 
with  wire  and  pegs,  mulching  the  surface  with  litter,  or,  if  the  position  is 
conspicuous,  using  moss.  Apply  water  freely  and  frequently,  talcing  cue 
that  it  penetrates  the  ball  and  constantly  reaches  the  whole  of  the  loota,  sod 
there  will  be  little  risk  of  future  failure. 

Salt  on  Asparagus  Beds— Liquid  Manure  to  GABBAass  (J.  W.).— 
Strewing  salt  on  Asparagus  bed.4 1  inch  thick  in  patches  would  act  prejndicisDy 
on  the  roots,  esx>eciaUy  if  near  the  surface.  Liquid  manure  is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  Cabbages,  and  should  be  poured  between  the  rows.  The  soil  will  be 
rendered  firm  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  watering,  but  this  need  not  hindar 
the  application  of  the  liquid  manure,  it  being  better  than  allowing  the  ground 
to  remain  loose  and  not  apply  the  liquid. 

CrcLAMENS  AFTER  Flowerino  (JI  0.  R.). — Thoss  which  have  not  flowered, 
as  well  as  those  which  have,  should  be  allowed  a  season  of  rest,  but  at  no  time 
should  Cyclamens  be  permitted  to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  They  are  best 
planted  out  in  a  cold  frame,  taking  up  and  repotting  in  August  when  begia- 
ning  to  grow  afresh. 

BiONONiA  Pandorx  (australis)  not  Thrivino  (Temorr  Cottoye).— Plant  it 
out  in  a  border  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  train  the  shoots  9  inehec 
or  a  foot  from  the  glass.  It  will  then  grow  freely,  and  will  probably  flower 
next  year.  The  Wistaria  does  best  on  a  south-west  aspect,  but  would  probably 
succeed  with  you  on  an  east  or  west  aspect.  We  should,  however,  give  it  soath 
if  you  can.  It  likes  good,  rich,  rather  light  loamy  soil,  with  one-third  of  lesf- 
soil  and  one-fourth  of  peat.  It  would  not  succeed  well  on  a  wall  with  Ivy ; 
the  wood  would  not  be  sufficiently  well  ripened  for  flowering. 

YiNBB  Unhbalthy  (B.).— As  the  borders  have  been  very  wet,  and  the  Tines 
have  been  heavily  cropped  in  previous  years,  there  is  sufficient  to  aeoooat  for 
their  sickly  appearance.  Take  a  moderate  crop  from  them  this  year,  do  not 
give  air  too  freely  in  the  day  during  dull  cold  weather,  and  shut  up  the  hooss 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  If  your  district  is  wet  you  should  have 
some  wooden  shutters  for  your  Vine  borders  to  throw  off  the  rain.  Oar  lot  is 
cast  where  the  rainfall  sometimes  does  not  exceed  20  inches  in  twelve  months, 
BO  that  (Gutters  are  only  neoeasary  for  the  early  houses. 

Ventilatino  Vinery— Tbmpbraturb  (0.  P.). — You  have  done  well  to 
have  the  house  provided  with  top  as  well  as  front  ventilation.  Oar  advloe  is 
to  use  the  back  or  top  ventilation  only  so  long  as  th«  temperature  does  not 
rise  too  high,  and  then  the  front  as  well  as  the  top  to  keep  the  temperature 
from  rising  too  high,  alurays  commencing  with  the  top  ventilation  flnt,  then 
extending  it  if  need  be  to  the  front,  and  reducing  the  ventilation  in  revarse 
order,  commencing  to  reduce  in  front  first,  and  at  the  top  last.  The  extreme 
temperature  we  should  allow  would  be  90F  from  sun  heat ;  but  you  ought  to 
give  air  at  75^,  and  a  little  before  that  point  is  reached,  and  it  ought  not  to 
exceed  80°  before  you  admit  more  air,  having  full  air  on  if  it  keep  at  that 
without  lowering  the  temp«raturo,  which  it  ought  to  do  in  all  instanees.  The 
art  in  giving  air  is  to  do  so  with  a  rising  temperature,  and  to  reduoe  the 
amount  by  the  time  the  heat  of  the  house  begins  to  fall,  closing  at  73**. 

ToDBA  BUPBRBA  CULTURE  (A  Seven-f/can  Subieriber). — It  should  be  grown 
in  a  pot  well  drained,  using  a  compost  of  three  parts  fibrous  peat,  one  part 
yellow  loam,  and  a  half  part  each  of  sandstone  or  crooks  broken  rather  amalU 
and  silver  sand.  The  peat  and  loam  should  be  torn-up  moderately  small,  and 
the  whole  should  be  weU  mixed ;  pot  moderately  firmly.  Keep  tne  soil  eon- 
stantly  moist,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  moist  shady  port  of  the  greeohoose. 
If  the  house  be  small  it  will  do  without  a  glass,  but  if  not  sufficiently  close 
and  moist  it  should  be  covered  with  a  glass  just  resting  widiin  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  and  if  it  have  no  holes  in  the  top  it  should  be  taken  off  and  wiped  dry 
once  daily.  The  plant  should  be  gently  sprinkled  with  water  once  srday 
through  a  very  fine-rosed  watering-pot.  If  the  glass  bave  n )  holes  at  top  tilt 
it  a  little  on  one  side  at  night,  shutting  dose  in  the  day.  The  plants  having 
the  requisite  moisture,  the  fronds  will  be  covered  with  minute  dewdxop-like 
spots  of  water  in  the  morning  from  the  condensation  of  water  daring  the 
mght. 

Fbrns  Shritbllbd  (W.  M.  <7.).— The  fronds  of  Ferns  sent  us  have  the 
appearance  of  being  "  scalded,"  probably  from  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  They  are  also  blackened,  which  shows  that  they  have  been  heavily 
syringed;  the  water  constantly  hanging  from  the  ends  of  the  fronds  and  the 
8un  shining  on  them  whilst  wet,  cause  their  destruction.  Another  Ukely 
cause,  though  the  above  are  the  most  probable,  is  that  they  have  been  fami- 
gated  stron^y  with  tobacco,  the  house  being  filled  too  full,  wtiich  has  msde 
the  atmosphere  so  dry  as  to  cause  the  fronds  to  shrivel.  Keep  the  atino- 
sphere  moist  by  sprinkling  evaporating  surfaces  in  the  house  twice  or  thziee 
a-day,  syringe  the  plants  only  at  night,  and  shade  from  bright  sun  from 
8  A.1C.  to  5  P.M.  with  tiffany  or  other  light  material,  commencing  with  Apm 
and  continuing  in  bright  weather  up  to  September  iuclUHive.  If  the  pluts 
are  screened  from  powerful  sun  by  climbers  or  Vines  over  them,  the  shading 
wiU  not  be  necessary. 

Grapes  Spotted  {TifnevilU).—Thej  are  severely  spotted.  See  what  w 
said  in  answer  to  another  correspondent  in  onr  last  number,  page  441. 

Laburnum  with  Purplish  and  Yellow  Flowers  {T.  HaekK>tll).-'li 
frequently  occurs.  Some  years  since  Mr.  Fish  observed : — "  The  changes  pro- 
duced on  the  Laburnum  when  grafted  are  sometimes  wonderful  and  wholly 
unaccountable.  We  have  rarely  seen  the  common  or  Scotch  Laburnum  sport 
into  other  varieties.  We  recollect  of  only  one  instance  in  which  flowers  of 
pnrpurascena  appeared.  But  if  you  graft  either  of  the  Laburnums  vith 
Cytisus  purpureus  or  Cytisus  supinus,  the  vagaries  which  sometimes  take 
place  are  astonishing.  I  can  see  any  day  a  small  standard  of  Cy  tians  aipinss 
which  was  grafted  with  Cytisus  purpureus,  and  on  the  same  braneh  «ul 
sometimes  he  found  small  pieces  of  yellow  and  purple,  and  at  the  recj  point 
strong  shoots  of  the  Cytisus  alpinus,  the  *  blood '  of  the  stock  finding  its  «sj 
through  the  more  weakly  growth  of  the  scion.  What  is  remarkable  is,  that 
grafting  or  budding  with  one  variety  will  frequently,  as  the  plant  grows,  pre- 
sent you  with  throe  or  fonr  varieties,  or  what  are  caUed  '  species.' " 

Conservatory  Gay  from  November  to  April  (F.  P.  0.).—To  have  titt 
house  gay  at  the  time  rou  name,  the  plants  you  have  will  be  very  soitabie, 
and  with  good  culture  during  the  summer  will  produce  a  very  ofleotive  dis- 
play. In  addition  to  the  plants  you  have,  of  Primulas  we  should  sow  at 
once  another  packet  of  seed,  and  of  Roses  we  would  add  at  least  another 
dozen  to  your  present  stock.  Of  Epacrlses  add  also  a  dozen.  TheOeranioms 
cut  down  now,  and  chelr  growth  enooaraged  during  the  summer,  stopping  i^P 
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IS  tDd  of  Jalr,  uid  kAeping  fram  flowering  np  to  the  begtanlDg  of  9n>- 
w*  vlU  ftlToTLt  «  flue  display  [□  ■Dtnmn-    Wv  preBiiin«  th«j  an  ZoDUi. 

1  off  siiwlj  and  aliifttd  into  Isrgor  poW  u 
19  UUT  wptu  up  M  SepUmbar.  Ths  Clns- 
e  hnl  addition  we  shooid  Bog^feflt  K4  Ohrr- 

i«pmw.    In  EcptemlMt  >dd  bulba.  u  Hjicliithi,  Kunluiu,  Tuilpi.  As,,  to 
wur  llUns,  and  have  DflUtzIa  grftOLlll,   LiJ^  of  theVaUef,  Dleljtra  ■p*at»- 

Hxtoinn.    Tb«  earij-aowenng  iUuhtodaodnma  and  TarioLiDi  of  Azaleft  paablaa 
■n  TOT  Bua  far  KUHmtorj  deosntion,  al»  Ealml*  latiloUib    Tliqr  duiiild 

Wa«T  "ILL  RiBHiTS  nor  Etr !— Do ralJkfn  wiihoa  for  ft  llit  Dl  plant! 

UODB  iTiim).—To  obtain  Ai 
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fatlio  umoion  CtIIsiu,  Crtiana  wadllfollna.    It  la  pcopagatod  br  laad,  Thlah 
It  fiiUi  plant  Uuil;. 
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neng  to  uid  fniiii  the  vorioaa  eihibitiDni.  It  ia  quite  appuent 
tiut  Boms  more  secnre  uid  eipert  STstem  than  die  preseDt 
nudle-and-tbxead  sewing  Btaoold  be  adopted.  For  my  own  part 
I  omnot  oonceiTe  anythmg  mora  aimple  &iid  saonre  than  a  Bhort 
Btrap  and  baclilep  wluch  would  canae  a  great  BOiVing  of  time  In 
penning  and  repacking  the  birds,  and  thns  accelerate  the  return 
of  Bpeoimena.  Man;  of  the  packages  in  which  apeoimena  are 
sent  for  the  aelliag  clasaee  are  literally  wretched;  and  I  take 
thia  opptjrttmity  of  calling  attention  to  it,  as  it  has  been  with 
difflcnlty  we  could  patch  Bome  of  Uieni  ap  bo  as  to  baBnffioiently 
■ecore  to  aend  the  birds  away  from  oar  Ipswich  Shows ;  and 
thii,  I  think,  ia  impoaing  too  much  on  committeea,  who,  with 
the  best  regulations,  find  an  immeoBe  amount  of  bard  work 
attending  these  eihibitioDs.  We  make  it  a  role  to  dispatch  for 
their  homeward  journey  all  BpecimeuB  the  same  night  aa  ths 
Show  cioees;  audit  is  hoped  the  inxprove  men  ti  will  be  apparent 
at  the  next  Tpawich  Show,  which  iB  advertised  to  take  plaoe 


Jeifbibb,  Ipiuiich. 

BLACK  COCHINS. 

Iqavx  twostraina  of  Black  Cochins,  one  Imported  from  China, 
the  other  obtained  from  a  croas  of  Whites  and  BuS  ;  the  former 
are  of  eicelleut  colour,  and  never  had  a  vestige  ct  white  or 
ootoared  feathers,  theae  are  alwaye  long  in  legs.  I  therefore 
hecp  the  other  strain  for  my  own  breeding  and  croasing  with  the 
imported  birda,  and  hence  obtain  shape.  The  pnlleta  obtained 
in  this  case  are  generally  good  black,  hut  ths  oooks  are  often 
etuned  on  the  hackle ;  I  have  never  had  a  black  bird  turn  the 
oolour  of  hie  feathers  after  moult  as  "E.  3."  observes. 

Another  observation  I  would  like  to  make  ia  that  all  my  im- 
ported birds  have  black  legs,  whereaa  the  crOBB-bred  as  above 
mentioned  have  yellow  legs  ;  we  may  therefore  safelj  say  that 
Black  Cochins  muat  be  an  erigiaal  breed  and  not  obtained.  Mr. 
Hole  obeervea  justly  that  the  chickens  are  Ught  when  first 
hatched  from  imported  birda,  but  turn  jet  blaak  and  remain  so, 
I  never  saw  one  jet  block  when  Srat  out  of  ths  shell.— A.  A. 
Tamdeb  Meebsch,  Mirton  Boad,  Tooting, 

BATH  AND  WEST  OP  ENGLAND  SOdETTS 
POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tkis  ia  held  at  Plymouth,  beginning  on  the  3nd,  and  t 


It  will  be  pnbliBhed  n< 


au«.-BfcwibdrM(l«(  B.it.-Coet-l,  J-Nuon.  SI.  John's.  «,  B«.O.S. 
w.  Willlama.  HarringitoB.  Dorobeatar.  BciL-l,  B,  O.  Podo,  Falmonlh.  t,W. 
H.atagg,  NotliBiaTOn.    *e.  J.  T.Sro-B«,  St.  AniteU;  J.  Jak™,  Bliham. 

0»m  -Broum-fcTKUfiit  Brft— Ooo*.— 1, 1.  Joken.|  »,  Bar.  O.  B.  Crow/a.,^  *". 
J.  T.  Browne :  S,  Uattbev.  Stowmarlul.  Bnh-I,  J.  Jekaa.  %  S.  Uatlhaw. 

Oijin.— J>iie*iolno  anif  DiJtar  Orevf  aai  Bliiu,— CoeJt.— I  and  Cnn,  J.  ». 
Browna.  1,  Dr.  W.  K.  finlbiore.    Im.  B.  Uattbsw.    c.  Baj.  ft.  S  Onvn; 

— 1.  Rot.  G.  S-Crnwia.    liMooimipiitilloll,  .      _    ,  „.      .     v   _ 

HtKBoitoqa— iToldeiuaiHuvlr^.-^ocfc.— i.T.  Dariea.  Harbomo.  Blrmliiataam. 
l.K.Bart«r,  ^."^^'^■jjll^^i  W^'i^'nr^Eub^'Tl^i^'l^t 
HarTi>,6n>Ba™4,3l  Day;  W.  i.  Hjde  ;  Mra  J.Palliaon.  „    ,  ,..  . 

a.MBBo£a,^irtic™«i.»l«i.-c™!li-l,»i™.  J  PaUlBjn.  1,  lahtoDa^ 
Roath.  BroadboUom.  Uolb'am.  BciH.-l,  Hiia  B.  BroiRM.  CbarO.  1,  M. 
*Hijii™SH°-ajlciiwMill*<l -"cm*--!  and  Cop,  T.  Edmoad*  Jim, 
rStM.  1,  N.  Baner.  \e.  O.  I.ia>,  Pai  BUUon.  Hon.— 1,  O.  FaAham, 
*aISoii?a'!-wSI^^S(SiA-Coet.-l,  B.  Bartar.  1.  H.  Faut,  Smuw. 
ffem.-l.  H.  Burtar.    »,  H.  g»»'»- 


Fowler;  Vra.  H.  J-  BaUar,  TenbnrT:  W^.  Hnmphnn.  'uakoard.   e.  Ura.  B. 

niiuaTDAfllalarlT  Rav.  Q-.  S.'lrnwja.  TlTartOP  [WbJLa  Hlnoroal;  J.  BIsniOT. 
Ino^KSr,"  :jrH."ln«:  J.  ainloi  [Malay).  *,  J.  K.  Powlet:  Eo..  M.^ 
Rldray,  Hiwborr  ((.a  Kaoha).  Bm:-1.  Mi..  B.  (fortb«l«.  Lrmpat™ 
ITClilta  UinoraaL  i,  B.  Idwotthy.  Newport.  BamaUpla  IBlaok  tflnona). 
s.  Eoi,  N.  J.  aiaiaj  llJalarl.  lu.  S.  K.  Powlar  (La  Flaohal;  J.  Blameri  Jan. 
DnoEB {Wilt*  ^aabnti).-'!  and  Cap,  S.B.HaTTlH,Qna«ania.  lands,!.  K. 
'l)Dmi(So«an^-l.  J.  N.  CPopa,  Brlitol.   1.  J. T. Browna. St.  AaataU.  t. 


—I  and  »e.  W.  B.  Ford.  Wsrmoalli.   %  3.%fM.^  PlraonUi. 
wd.  ^  J.  Itoberta.  Pljin'mlh.   Hm.— 1,  H.  Yardlor.   a,  ft. 


H.  Tarfla: 


I.  Yirdlaj(S); 


J  c  DOB  a,— Positry .-  Mr.  B.  Hewitt,  Birmingham.  Figeont : 
Mr.  W.  b'.  Tagstmeier,  London. 

MR.  W.  J.  PETTITT'S  APIARY. 

"Whehe  there's  a  will  there's  away,"  ia  illuBtrated  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Pettitt,  of  Snargate  Street,  Dover,  who,  at  a  great  amount 
of  trouble  and  eipenae,  has,  by  ths  aid  of  flights  of  stone  steps, 
haJf  scaled  the  ohS  at  the  back  of  his  residence  and  constructed 
there  aa  apiary  which  has  few  eqnalB.  The  bee  colony  having 
been  formed,  the  diffionlty  in  the  way  of  bae-kseping  was  nOj 
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great.  True,  honey-yielding  flowers  are  not  indigenonB  to  the 
region  of  chunney-pote,  but  innumerable  flowers  of  nnmerotia 
Bpecies  flnd  a  lodgment  on  the  jutting  edges  of  the  white  cliffs 
about  Dover;  and  certainly,  were  it  not  for  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Pettitt's  army  of  workers,  ^ey  would  have  to  "  blush  unseffii 
and  waste  their  sweetness." 

Even  the  instinct  of  the  bee  can  be  improved  by  education, 
and  very  apt  pupils  the  little  insects  seem  to  be  under  Mr. 
Pettitt's  teaching.  The  improvement  on  the  natural  method 
is  to  induce  the  bees  to  build  their  comb  in  frames.  The  idea  of 
placing  straight  bars  across  the  top  of  the  hive  to  help  the  bees 
in  commencing  their  work  is  a  very  old  one,  but  it  proved  to  be 
of  little  advantage.  The  addition  of  three  other  sides,  making  a 
complete  frame,  was  the  first  approach  to  real  improvement. 
This  frame  not  only  compels  the  bees  to  construct  their  comb 
entirely  straight,  but  it  also  gives  facilities  for  examining  the 
oomb  while  the  work  is  in  progress.  The  other  day  we  saw  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  value  of  these  frames  when  on  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Pettitt's  apiary.  We  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the 
queen  that  presided  over  a  certain  hive,  and  Mr.  Pettitt,  with 
his  usual  courtesy,  undertook  to  introduce  us  to  her  majesty. 
The  hive  being  a  bar-frame  one,  he  took  out  frame  i^er  frame, 
notwithstanding  that  they  were  filled  with  oomb  and  covered 
with  bees,  and  ultimately  the  queen  was  discovered  with  a  num- 
ber of  her  subjects  clustered  round  her.  These  bar-frame  hives 
aze  made  in  g^eat  numbers  at  Mr.  Pettitt's  establishment,  with 
certain  improvements  which  his  long  experience  has  suggested. 
One  valuable  improvement  in  the  Pettitt  bar-frame  hive  is  that 
the  top  bars  of  the  frames  project  quite  through  the  back  and 
front  of  the  hive.  This  projection  greatly  facilitates  the  lifting 
or  removal  of  the  frames,  which  rest  in  a  pair  of  patent  metallic 
l>ar-holders,  invented  by  Mr.  Pettitt  some  ten  years  since,  and 
tae  now  extensively  used  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
Pettitt's  observatory  hive  is  very  mteresting.  It  revolves  on  a 
turntable,  has  glass  sides,  and  is  so  arranged  ^at  all  parts  of 
the  oomb  can  be  examined  when  the  bees  are  in  full  work  with- 
out taking  out  the  frames. 

A  great  feature  of  Mr.  Pettitt's  apiary  now  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  the  Ligurian  bees,  found  between  the  two  chains 
to  the  right  and  left  of  Lombardy  and  the  Bhflotian  Alps.  They 
are  more  prolific,  less  sensitive  to  cold,  and  more  docile  than 
the  common  English  bee.  Throughout  the  country  the  Ligu- 
rians  are  rapidly  replacing  the  common  black  bees.  During  uie 
iummer  months  Mr.  Pettitt  receives  importations  of  Ligurian 
queens.  These  beautiful  queens  being  successfully  introduced 
into  an  English^stock  in  lieu  of  its  native  queen,  the  whole  oolony 
]>ecome  pure  Iiigorians  in  a  few  months. — {Dovar  NewB,) 


Gaimbborouoh  Pottltrt  Show. — This  is  in  connection  with 
the  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society.  The  prizes  are  good,  and 
the  town  of  Gainsborough  gives  some  £6  prizes  in  addition.  The 
entries  close  on  the  2l8t  inst. 


CUB  LETTER  BOX. 

Age  fob  Boosniio  (White  Dorkinff).—!!  the  fowls  ean  and  do  find  a 
tolerably  sheltered  and  comfortable  spot,  it  will  not  hart  them  to  tooet.  The 
Bights  are  short  at  this  time  of  year,  and  sometimes  thfy  are  wana.  We  do 
not  think  it  will  hurt  them  at  this  time  of  year. 

Tleab  IK  PouLTBT-HOusx  [J.  6f.).— Sweep  the  walls  with  birch  brooms. 
Stop  all  eracks,  fill  all  holes,  then  lime-white  the  whole  of  it,  pntting  It  on 
thick  and  wet.  Take  ofF  the  surface  of  the  floor,  and  put  down  anoUier  of 
day  and  lime,  or  chalk  mixed,  and  rammed  or  trodden  down  hard.  Very  often 
the  fowls  bring  the  fleas  into  the  honse  instead  of  catching  them  there. 
Whererer  fowls  cannot  take  their  dust  bath  they  will  have  fleas.  They  shoold 
have  heaps  of  dost,  road  grit,  and  bricklayers'  rubbish  aboat  their  hannts. 
This  is  the  only  sure  preventive  against  vermin. 

Egos  Ukpbodcctivb  {Mrs.  Dalla»).—YouT  complaint  Is  almost  the  nnl- 
Tsrsal  one.  From  all  quarters  people  write  to  ask  why  their  eggs  hatch  so 
badly.  We  attxibnte  mnch  of  it  to  the  bitter  east  wind.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  "winter  wind"  was  In  Shakespeare's  time,  bat  man's  ingratitnde 
mast  be  very  great  indeed  if  it  be  worse  than  the  wind  we  have  had  for  some 
months.  It  makes  the  hens  sit  hollow ;  if  they  are  in  contact  with  it,  it  makes 
them  fidgetty ;  if  the  eggs  are  left  a  little  longer  than  usual  while  the  hen  is 
off,  it  dries  and  chills  them.  We  believe  mnch  disappointment  will  be  pre- 
vented if  the  hens  are  always  confined  when  they  are  sitting.  We  do  not 
mean  to  be  shut  in  an  outhouse  with  a  locked  door,  but  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
sests  if  they  chooee;  but  to  be  shut  in  a  «mall  basket.  We  have  made 
capital  nests  vrith  butter  firkins,  sometimes  knocking  out  the  top,  sometimes 
the  top  and  bottom.  In  these  caficR  we  have  a  lid  to  cover  the  top.  We  have 
just  passed  through  the  season  for  hatching  Pheasants'  eggs.  As  the  eggs  of 
these  birds  are  to  be  had  only  for  a  limited  period,  and  cannot  be  replaced  if 
spoiled,  every  precaution  is  used  to  avoid  fidlure.  In  many  cases  the  boxes 
In  which  the  hens  sit  are  eo  low  they  do  not  allow  the  birds  to  raise  them- 
selves off  the  eggs.  Wholesale  loss,  such  as  you  speak  of,  is  unknown  to 
them,  and,  viewing  the  hatching  season  now  drawing  to  a  dose,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  the  subject  of  sitting  is  not  sufficiently  studied.  Ere  long 
we  promise  our  readers  a  paper  on  the  subject.  In  the  meantime  we  advise 
our  correspondent  to  shut  her  sitting  hens  in  the  tub  in  which  they  are, 
and  to  moisten  the  eggs  every  day  after  the  first  weak  when  the  hen  is  off 
ftheneet. 

Bus  BvTLDmo  ntoK  tbs  Boabd  inn  Stdxs  oy  Glisbxb  {HorHu).— 
When  bees  work  upwards  in  glasses  their  combs  often  fall  over,  and  mueh 
tuna  and  laboux  are  lost  in  repairing  damages  andTenewlng  the  fabrio;  tbete- 


foM  it  ia  better  to  have  soma  sort  of  wooden  fnmewoxk  inside,  with  goilt 
combs  afllxed,  to  enable  the  bees  to  work  with  effect  and  economy  of  luoor. 
We  ouraalves  have  long  ago  discarded  glasses,  and  use  low  supers  Irith  side 
windows. 

Ptsxhtxbt  iir  LieirBiAKB  {An  Ulventtm  Bee-keep€r),—Yovt  ease  is  bd  v> 
happy  one.  There  is  no  cure  for  dysentery  so  good  as  to  transfer  the  beats 
an  entirehr  new  hive,  which  is  easy  at  this  perl^  of  the  year.  But  wa  never 
heard  of  dyseDtery  so  late  in  the  season  as  this.  There  must  be  some  pam- 
liariiy  in  the  position  or  circnmstaoees  of  your  stocks  of  which  ve  ii« 
ignorant.  We  should  drive  out  the  bees,  and  if  necessavy  make  an  axtUMil 
swarm  of  them,  or  it  may  be  enough  to  cut  nway  the  foaletnnbu 


MBTBOBOLOGIGAL  OBSEBYATI0N8, 
Gamdbm  Squabb,  London. 
Lat.  5V  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Datb. 

9  A.1I.* 

In  thb  Dat. 

1878. 

and 
Jane. 

Barome- 
ter at  8S« 
and   Sea 
level. 

Hygroma 
ter. 

§1 

68.4 
66JI 
66.0 
66.6 
61.8 
66.6 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Badiation 
Tempenton. 

i 

Dry. 

Wet 

Max. 

Mia. 

In        On 
sub.    grass 

We.  S8 

Th.  29 
Frl  80 
Sat.  81 
Sun.  1 
Mo.  a 
To.    8 

Inches. 
80.196 
80.414 
81.269 
80.167 
89.875 
80.080 
89  816 

60.1* 
65.9 
68.4 
68.8 
68.6 
69  J) 
66.7 

4&S* 

49.7 

4a8 

48.4 

61.0 

64.8 

66.0 

N. 
N. 
N. 
N.W. 
N. 
N. 
E. 

deg. 
699 
e66 
66.7 
68.8 
6' .8 
70  7 
71.0 

68.8 

^5- 

48J) 
47.6 
48.1 
44.6 
468 
48.9 

deg. 
86.9 
117.8 
118.8 
121.0 
118.7 
190.9 
180.8 

4ao 

47.7 
89.6 
45.0 
48.6 
47.6 

In. 
0J18 

OIHB 
0i74 

Means 

80J16 

164.2 

60.6 

66.0 

46.6 

114.0 

48.8 

o.«» 

BBMABES. 

SSth.— Pleasant  day,  doudj  at  times  and  eool ;  sunshine  good  part  of  the  di^. 
29th.— Brilliant  morning;  rather  cloudy  afternoon;  fine  evening,  bat  nia 

at  11  P.M. 
80th. — Fine  bright  Aaj,  though  cool  and  rather  clou^  at  intervals. 
81st.— Gool  cloudy  morning;  fine  and  warm  in  the  afternoon. 
June  1st.— Windy  and  dull ;  early  rain  at  8.45  a.k.,  heavy  shower.    Batbsr 

dull  day,  and  very  cold  in  the  evening. 
Snd. — ^Fine  and  bxight ;  rather  cloudy  between  5  and  6  p.k.,  but  on  the  whcds 

a  very  enjoyable  day. 
fod.— Bain  heavy  at  4  X.M. ;  thunder  at  8  a.ii.  ;  dull  till  about  11  A.1L;  afUt 

that  time  very  fine,  bright,  and  warm. 
Teanperatare  nearly  the  same  as  last  wedt,  one  or  two  days  (notably  June  1st) 
being  veiy  oold.    Owing  to  hot  sun  and  cold  winds  the  temperature  of  ttaa 
ground  haa  oontinned  to  rise,  while  that  of  tha  air  has  been  statkBiaiy  or 
cooler*— O.  J.  Stmokb.       

GOTENT  GABDEK  MABEET.— Juini.4. 

BuTTLY  and  demand  have  both  improved,  and  a  steady  amount  of  trade  po^ 
vades  both  wholeeale  and  retail  markets,  the  fine  display  of  i^ants  sod 
flowera  forming  a  considerable  attraction  for  the  general  public.  FxioeshaTS 
remained  steady  both  in  English  imd  foreign  produce.  Heavy  oonsignnMata 
of  new  Potatoes  are  again  to  hand  from  the  Mediterranean,  Portugal,  Itsne^ 
Germany,  and  ^e  Ghannal  Tslanda 


FBUIT. 


Apples isiere 

apricots doa. 

Cnerries ^box 

Chestnuts bushel 

Currants I  sieve 

Blaok do. 

Fin doa. 

Filberts lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Gooseberries quart 

Grapes,  hothouse lb. 

Lemons ^  100 

Melonsy each 


Artichokes doa. 

Asparagus V^'lOO 

French 

Beans,  Kidney .%»'100 

Beet,  Red dos 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage doz. 

Capsicums f^lOO 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts. .  doa.  bunches 
Cucumbers each 

pickling dos. 

Endive dos. 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish handle 

Leeks banch 

Lettuce doa. 


a.  d.   s.  d. 

8    0to6    0 
0     8 


9 
9 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
9 
0 
6 
6 
6 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 


4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

19 

10 

12 


Mulberries Vlb.   0 

Neotarinea doa.  15 

Oranges V"  100   4 

Peaches  doa.  15 

Pean,  kitdien doz.   1 

dessert doz.   6 

Pine  Apples lb.   8 

Plums 1  sieve   0 

Quinces •    dos.   0 

Baspberrtes lb.   0 

Strawberries ^  lb.   6 

Walnuts bushel  16 

ditto 9"  100   9 


d.  S.4. 

OtoO  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


»  0 

10  0 

80  0 

8  8 

18  8 

19  0 


8 

0 

0 

16 

to 


0 
0 
8 

6 
0 


9  6 


YEOETABLX8. 


8.  d.  s.  d. 
8  OtoO  0 
0     6 


8 
6 
1 
1 

0 
1 
0 
0 


0    19 
6     9 


0 
9 
0 
0 
6 


8    0 
1    6 


9 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
1 


6 
6 
0 
0 
8 
6 
8 
0 

a 

0 


8 
1 
1 
0 
0 
6 
9 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
9 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress.. pnnnet 
Onions imshel 

pickling. .......  quart 

Parsley  per  doz.  bunches 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Bound do. 

Badishes..   doa.  bunchea 

Bhnbarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Savoys doz. 

Scorzonera. bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

thallota lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doa. 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 


B.d.  ad* 

0  0to2  0 


0   9 

4   0 


0 

0 

0 

9 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

9 

1 

0 

0 

9    0 

9   0 

0  8 

9  0 


6 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 


0  0 

10  0 

0  0 
4  0 

1  0 
6  0 
9  0 
0  0 

0  0 

1  8 
1  0 
1  6 
8  8 
0  0 
0  8 
0  8 
8  0 
8  0 
0  6 
0  8 


POULTBT  MABEET.-^UNi  4. 
Fbxois  are  sUIl  maintained,  and  the  ecaidty  of  Ducks  ia  unuaoaL 


LargaFowls. 6 

Smaller  ditto 6 

Chickens 8 

Goslings 7 

Green  Geese 0 

DnokUagB 4 


d.      a. 
OtoO 


0 
6 
0 
0 
6 


d. 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 


Pheasanls 0 

Partridges 0 

Hares 0 

Babbit    1 

^ildditto  Q 

Pigeons ...••' 


d.    a 

OtoO 


8 

8 
8 
f 


0l8 


810 

1  0 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Day 

of 

Month 

Day 

of 

Week. 

J  UNS  12-18,1878. 

Arerage  Tempera- 
ture near  London. 

Kainln 
4Syean. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sua 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Pi 

Year. 

12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

Th 

F 

8 

Snv 

M 

Tu 

W 

Boyal  Botanio  Society's  Show  doses. 

1  Sjjkday  aftxb  Tbdoty. 

Meeting  of  Zoological  SoeietT,  &80  p.k. 
Boyal  Horticultural  Sodety^s  Fruit,  Floral, 

[snd  Ooneral  Meeting. 

Day. 
71.4 
71.9 
72.6 
72.8 
72.6 
72.9 
72,3 

47.4 
47.9 
4&2 
48.8 
47.8 
60.4 

Mean. 

58.8 
C9.6 
60.8 
60  J> 
60.4 
60.1 
61.8 

20 
19 
19 
18 
28 
21 

m.     h. 
45af8 
44      8 
44      8 
44      8 
44      8 
44      8 
44     8 

m.     b. 
16af8 

15  8 

16  8 

16  8 

17  8 

17  8 

18  8 

m.  h. 
86  10 
20  11 
50  11 
Mom. 
18  0 
80  0 
46      0 

m.     h. 
81      4 
42      5 

6      7 
84      8 

2    10 
27    11 

after 

Days. 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

< 
28 

m.   s. 
0    28 
0    16 
0      4 
before 
0    22 
0    85 
0    48 

168 
164 
166 
166 
167 
166 
169 

.„  ,^^^iQ  obserrations  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  aTerage  day  temperature  of  the  weeic  is  72.8^ ;  and  its  night  temperature 
47.9°.    The  greatest  heat  was  90^.  on  the  12th  and  18th,  1842 ;  and  the  lowest  oold  80°,  on  the  16th,  1850.    The  greatest  fftll  of  rain  was  1 .46  inch. 

APPLE    TREES  AS  DWARF  BUSHES. 

VERY  large  proportion  of  the  readers  of 
The  Journal  of  Horticulture  are  also  the 
owners  of  small  gardens,  and  to  snoh  a  few 
practical  details  of  the  culture  of  the  Apple 
tree  as  a  dwarf  bush  may  be  useful.  The 
instructions  may  seem  tedious  to  those  who 
know  "  all  about  it,"  but  to  those  but  little 
acquainted  with  the  culture  of  fruit  trees 
this  does  not  seem  so  clear.  A  friend  of  my 
own,  a  retired  tradesman,  who  does  all  the 
light  work  in  his  garden,  has  under  my  direction  taken  to 
the  summer  management  of  his  Vines  and  fruit  trees. 
On  one  occasion  after  I  had  clearly  explained  the  pinch- 
ing and  training  of  the  Vines,  and  shown  him  how  easy 
it  was,  he  said,  "  Yes,  it  seems  easy  to  you,  but  to  me  it  is 
veiy  difficult."  So  in  our  writings,  if  we  wrote  only  for 
trained  gardeners  we  might  take  a  good  deal  for  granted ; 
but  in  writing  for  the  tminitiated  even  minute  details  are 
important. 

A  well-trained  line  of  dwarf  bushes  worked  on  the 
Paradise  stock  is  a  very  pretty  sight  in  any  garden,  and 
they  offer  the  following  advantages: — The  trees  are 
easily  managed,  being  always  under  the  control  of  the 
cultivator ;  the  dangerous  practice  of  using  long  ladders 
or  climbing  amongst  the  branches  is  unnecessary ;  a  great 
Tariety  of  fruit  can  be  obtained  from  a  small  space  of 
ground  ;  and  ihe  trees  worked  on  this  stock,  and  trained 
as  advised,  will  come  into  bearing  much  sooner  than 
they  would  worked  on  the  Grab  stock,  and  planted  as 
standards.  A  little  of  my  own  experience  may  be  useful 
here.  When  I  entered  my  present  situation  the  kitchen 
garden  was  encumbered  with  old  Apple  and  Pear  trees  in 
every  stage  of  decay  and  canker.  Planting  young  trees 
amongst  them  had  been  tried,  but  after  a  few  years  canker 
invariably  attacked  them.  Although  the  ixees  were  tm- 
dghtly  objects,  and  overhung  the  ground  so  much  that 
vegetables  did  not  succeed,  they  bore  tolerable  crops  of 
fruit,  and  though  it  was  of  inferior  quality,  there  was  no 
other  source  of  supply ;  so  we  could  not  destroy  all  the 
trees  at  once,  but  borders  were  formed  9  feet  wide  on 
each  side  of  the  main  walks — ^this  space  was  cleared  of 
all  the  old  trees  growing  on  it.  The  next  operation  was 
to  trench  the  ground  2  feet  deep,  also  as  tiie  soil  was 

goor,  some  decayed  manure  was  added,  and  a  good 
arrowload  of  turfy  clayey  loam  to  each  8-feet  trench. 
The  trees  were  planted  about  6  feet  6  inches  from  the 
Box-edging,  and  6  feet  apart;  the  remaining  part  of 
the  border  being  planted  with  Gooseberry  and  Red  Cur- 
rant bushes,  and  that  part  nearest  the  Box-edging  was 
made  available  for  Strawberries,  Lettuces,  and  other 
small  crops.  Though  all  the  young  Apple  trees  that 
-were  planted  previous  to  this  were  subject  to  canker, 
none  of  those  planted  in  the  trenches  and  prepared 
borders  have  been  affected  in  the  least.  I  may  add 
that  they  were  all  removed  a  second  time,  the  borders 
being  trenched  over,  and  the  trees  being  replanted  with 
plenty  of  maiden  loam  round  tiie   roots.     When   the 
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young  trees  came  into  bearing,  all  the  old  ones  were 
removed. 

Borders  planted  as  I  have  described  either  with  dwarf 
bush  or  pyramid-trained  trees  look  very  well  in  a  kitchen 
garden,  and  where  the  garden  is  moderately  large,  and 
two  walks  run  parallel  to  each  other  throughout  the  length 
of  the  garden,  the  space  within  the  walks  and  borders 
may  be  laid-out  in  squares  for  the  usual  kitchen-garden 
crops.  Of  course,  if  the  owner  of  a  garden  determines  to 
plant  dwarf  trees,  many  other  positions  may  be  assigned 
them  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner,  size  and  form 
of  the  garden,  &c.  But  to  all  intending  planters  I  would 
say,  Prepare  the  ground  well,  especially  if  it  has  been 
long  used  as  a  garden ;  do  not  attempt  to  plant  unless 
the  ground  has  been  trenched,  and  if  the  soil  is  light,  some 
clayey  loam  should  be  added  to  it.  If  the  soil  is  very 
poor,  some  decayed  manure  may  be  worked  in.  When 
the  trees  are  planted,  a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
the  roots  to  be  spread  out  to  their  full  extent  should  be 
dug,  and  if  possible  some  rotted  turfy  loam  should  be 
placed  under  and  over  the  roots. 

Besides  preparing  the  ground  well,  it  is  also  very  im- 

gortant  to  obtain  trees  on  the  proper  stock.  If  the  old 
rab  or  wild  Apple  stock  is  used,  the  trees  would  have 
a  greater  tendency  to  produce  young  wood  than  to  form 
fruit  or  blossom-buds,  and  they  would  not  come  into 
bearing  so  early.  The  French  Paradise  stock  is  the  best 
of  all  for  dwarfing  the  trees  and  inducing  fruitfulness; 
but  there  are,  doubtless,  many  forms  of  Paradise  stocks, 
as  they  have  been  obtained  in  many  ways.  When  the 
old  trees  were  rooted  out  of  the  garden  here  I  found  one 
with  a  host  of  suckers  clustering  round  the  bole  ;  all  these 
were  pulled  out  with  portions  of  roots  attached,  and 
planted.  All  of  them  had  a  tendency  to  send  the  roots 
out  near  the  surface,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
characteristics  of  stocks  for  small  gardens.  They  were 
worked  with  different  sorts  of  Apples,  and  came  into 
bearing  very  early  after  being  worked. 

To  mose  intending  to  purchase  trees,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  some  nurseryman  who  understands  the 
nature  of  stocks,  and  also  the  ground  to  be  planted. 
Trees  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  from 
vendors  who  know  very  little  about  the  article  they  are 
selling,  but  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  labour,  and  money  to 
purchase  trees  wrongly  named  and  not  worked  on  the 
right  stock.  Two-year-old  trees  are  the  best,  and  if 
possible  they  should  be  selected  in  the  nursery  in  the 
autumn,  and  removed  as  soon  as  ready.  The  ground 
should  have  been  prepared  some  time  previously,  and 
be  ready  for  the  trees  when  they  come  to  hand.  If  the 
proper  stock  has  been  used  for  grafting  upon,  the  young 
trees  will  be  more  or  less  furnished  with  blossom-buds, 
and  many  of  them  will  bear  an  apple  or  two  the  first 
season  after  being  planted.  It  is  as  well  to  allow  them 
to  remain  to  prove  the  sorts.  Trees  grafted  on  the 
French  Paradise  stock  are  worked  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  grotmd,  and  in  planting  them  the  soil  should  just 
come  in  contact  with  the  lower  part  of  the  union,  and 
a  dressing  of  rotted  stable  manure  round  each  tree  will 
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be  yezy  beneficial ;  this  should  be  allowed  to  remain  all  the 
snmmer,  as  it  keeps  a  uniform  temperature  and  moisture  round 
that  part  of  the  gronnd  where  the  roots  are ;  it  also  causes  an 
emission  of  active  rootlets  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Nearly  all  the  pruning  and  training  required  should  be  done 
in  stmmier.  To  allow  fruit  trees  of  any  description  to  make 
strong  young  shoots,  and  to  prune  them  when  the  trees  are 
at  rest,  is  very  injudicious  treatment.  Cutting  or  pinching- 
back  the  young  shoots  to  a  certain  number  of  leaves  on  all 
the  varieties  indiscriminately  is  bad  practice,  as  some  sorts 
make  three  times  as  much  young  wood  as  others.  I  examined 
a  large  plantation  of  young  trees  not  long  ago,  and  many  of 
them  were  perfect  thickets  of  wood  through  summer-pinching ; 
the  wood  had  not  been  thinned-out,  consequently  sun  and  air 
had  not  free  access  to  the  heart  of  the  trees,  and  blossom-buds 
were  formed  very  sparingly.  The  young  shoots  should  be 
thinned-ont  and  stopped  about  midsummer,  and  the  final 
pruning  may  be  attended  to  about  the  end  of  August.  The 
branches  should  be  well  thinned-out ;  they  had  far  better  be 
too  few  than  be  too  much  crowded,  as  if  they  are  too  numerous 
the  fruit  will  not  ripen  well,  nor  will  blossom-buds  be  formed 
for  the  ensuing  year's  crop.  The  length  to  which  the  young 
wood  must  be  cut-back  will  be  regulated  by  the  intentions  of 
the  cultivator  with  respect  to  his  trees.  If  these  are  to  remain 
very  dwarf,  the  young  wood  must  be  cut-back  dos^ ;  or  they 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  to  a  connderable  size  by  only  ta^g 
the  points  out  of  the  young  wood. 

Sometimes  the  trees  have  a  tendency  to  grow  with  too  much 
vigour,  and  if  such  is  the  case  blossom-buds  wUl  not  form 
freely.  Generally  this  is  caused  by  the  trees  being  planted  in 
soil  that  is  too  rich.  The  best  way  to  check  this  over-luxuri- 
ance is  to^  lift  the  trees,  and  replant  them  in  pure  loam,  or 
they  may  Be  only  partially  lifted ;  but  either  way  the  operator 
must  be  careful  not  to  injure  or  bruise  the  roots  in  any  way. 
It  is  best  to  form  a  circle  round  the  trees,  large  or  smaU  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  trees.  A  trench  must  be  dug  to  the 
depth  of  18  inches  or  2  feet,  cutting  away  all  the  roots  extend- 
ing beyond  the  radius,  then  work  with  a  fork  under  Uie  ball  of 
earth,  so  that  any  roots  running  into  the  subsoil  may  be  cut 
away.  It  is  best  to  remove  the  old  soil,  and  replace  it  with 
fresh  loam. 

There  are  two  insect  enemies  which  are  special  pests  on  the 
Apple  trees  in  this  neighbourhood — ^viz.,  the  larvaa  of  the 
gigantic  Goat  moth  (Cossns  ligniperda) ;  they  eat  into  the  heart 
of  the  tree  and  cause  much  damage.  They  are  destroyed  by 
having  a  wire  thrust  into  the  hole,  but  they  have  a  habit  of 
winding  about  so  that  they  are  not  easily  reached.  A  more 
troublesome  pest  still  is  a  small  caterpillar  which  eats  into  the 
hearts  of  the  fruit,  and  causes  it  to  drop  in  an  unripe  state.  It 
answers  to  the  description  of  Tinea  pomonella.  The  way  we 
get  rid  of  them  is  to  go  round  the  trees  daily  and  pick  up  all 
affected  fruit  and  destroy  it.  The  Bombyx  Neustria  in  a 
caterpillar  stage  devours  the  leaves;  they  live  in  colonies, 
sheltered  by  a  web-like  tent,  and  should  be  picked  off  by  hand 
and  destroyed  when  in  an  early  stage  of  weir  development. 
The  eggs  may  be  found  in  the  winter  deposited  in  cells,  and 
firmly  glued  in  rings  round  the  small  twigs. — J.  Dououls. 


ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING.— No.  8. 

Yebt  much  of  the  beauty  and  life  of  our  English  landscapes 
fleets  on  the  wings  of  the  autnmnaJ  winds  which,  sweeping  off 
the  pale  and  yellow  leaves,  render  most  trees  that  are  in- 
digenous, as  well  as  many  acclimatised  exotics,  appear  cold 
and  bare.  On  all  sides  the  monotony  of  bare  brancAies  assails 
us,  and  we  inv(duntarily  long  for  the  warmth  and  fulness  of 
aspect  that  is  gone.  It  is  then  that  the  value  of  evergreen 
forms  is  fully  appreciated.  It  is  the  artist's  time  of  trial, 
when  the  eye  of  able  criticism  tests  his  work  at  such  a  period 
of  the  year,  for  it  is  then  that  the  forms  '*  with  verdure  clad  " 
sta^d  out  in  such  bold  and  striking  contrast  to  those  with- 
out foliage,  that  the  intention  and  aim  of  the  planter  may 
be  read  like  a  book.  It  is  in  reality  a  page  of  nature  em- 
bellished by  art,  and  its  effect  upon  a  sympathetic  and  appre- 
ciative beholder  will  be  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  wrought  out.  I  qualify  this  assertion 
somewhat,  because,  as  Emerson  says — **  If  you  criticise  a  fine 
genius,  the  odds  are  that  you  are  out  of  your  reckoning,  and, 
instead  of  the  poet,  are  censuring  your  own  caricature  of 
him ;"  and  so  we  might  say,  rather,  that  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  mind  is  pretty  much  in  proportion  to  its  power  of 
comprehension. 


The  scene  is  tame,  flat,  and  heavy ;  our  object,  therefore, 
must  be  to  impart  relief,  richness,  and  warmth  of  colouzing. 
No  mixed  style  of  planting  will  answer  in  this  instance.   A  crisp 
bold  contrast  is  required  rather  than  a  soft,  harmonious  blend, 
ing,  and  in  striving  to  effect  this  by  the  introduction  of  dumps 
of  kinds  possessing  strongly-marked  characteristics,  we  again 
turn  to  the  Conifers  for  our  materials.    Of  these  the  familiar 
form  of  the  Scotch  Fir  immediately  claims  notice,  and  de- 
servedly so  too,  for  its  admirable  fitness  for  such  a  purpose  hsB 
long  been  an  established  fact.    The  dense  mass  of  healthy 
dark  green  foliage  with  which  it  is  invariably  clothed,  the  bright 
reddish  hue  of  its  bark,  the  large  size  to  which  it  grows,  its 
picturesque  appearance  when  old,  its  hardy  nature  and  siiit- 
ableness  for  the  most  exposed  positions,  and  the  marked  effect 
which  it  so  quickly  produces,  are  among  the  many  exoeUeneies 
for  which  we  so  highly  value  it.     We  have  nothing  better 
wherewith  to  clothe  such  bluffs  and  headlands  as  are  some- 
times seen  jutting-out  in  bareness  and  sterility  in  very  exposed 
situations,  or  to  form  snug  shelter  for  a  house  standing  upon 
some  sweeping  slope  or  steep  hillside.     Without  dwelUsg 
further  upon  the  numerous  excellent  qualities  of  this  useful 
tree,  it  may  be  well  to  offer  a  word  of  caution  on  the  manage- 
ment of  clumps  and  belts  of  it.    The  young  trees  are  usaaDj 
planted  so  thickly  as  to  require  frequent  attention  in  thinning 
till  none  but  the  permanent  trees  remain.    Watch  the  trees 
closely,  and  let  the  growth  and  spread  of  the  branches  be  the 
guide  as  to  distance  apart,  always  remembering  that  for  a  tree 
to  attain  its  fullest  size  it  must  have  abundance 'of  healtiiy 
brandies,  and  foliage  tolerably  exposed  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, and  however  hardy  and  sturdy  it  may  be,  if  then 
conditions  are  wanting  it  may  certainly  exist  but  it  mil  not 
thrive.    Very  little  good  can  be  done  to  an  old  neglected  Vine 
dump,  for  when  the  trees  have  recdved  little  or  no  attention 
after  tiiey  were  planted  for,  perhaps,  a  generation,  the  outer 
row  will  be  found  to  contain  all  the  largest  trees,  while  thoie 
in  the  interior,  taken  singly,  are  wretched  objects  unworthy  to 
be  called  trees,  and  are  mere  dender  sticks  drawn  up  and  at- 
t^iuated,  and  with  just  a  tuft  of  living  branchlets  at  the  top. 
Now,  if  one  were  to  act  upon  the  first  impulse  most  of  tbe 
spoilt  trees  would  be  taken  down,  but  if  this  were  done  it  wonlil 
seriously  affect  the  appearance  of  the  dump,  and  the  remain- 
ing trees  would  probably  be  blown  over  by  the  first  gale  ci 
wind ;  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  leave  such  old  clumps  intaeti 
only  removing  those  trees  that  exhibit  symptoms  of  deoay. 

Next  comes  the  beautiful  Silver  Fir  (Picea  pectinata),  wfaidi 
appears  to  me  to  be  equally  hardy  with  the  Scotch,  and  ii 
certainly  much  more  elegant  in  appearance.  It  is  a  wonder- 
fully vigorous  tree,  thriving  in  a  poor  shallow  soil  to  a  degrct 
that  is  equalled  by  few  other  trees  with  greater  advantages.  I 
had  ample  proof  of  this  about  a  yisar  ago  when  making  a  deep  , 
cutting  for  a  road  through  a  thidc  bed  of  gravd  covered  spon  j 
its  surface  by  about  10  inches  of  soil  of  the  poorest  desoriptios: 
in  this  soil  only  a  few  feet  from  the  edge  of  one  side  ofj^  ^ 
cutting  there  are  three  noble  examples  of  this  Pinos  vm 
must  be  nearly  100  feet  high,  models  of  symmetry,  in  most 
perfect  health,  and  clothed  with  branches  to  the  ground.  ^Q'' 
have  they  the  advantage  of  shelter,  for  they  stand  pP^^ 
western  slope  facing  a  wide  expanse  of  waste,  over  which  b9* 
quent  soutii- western  gales  sweep  with  great  force.  The  Norwa|^- 
Spruce,  too,  forms  a  fine  clump.  I  was  sorry  to  see  BnAg 
bad  account  of  it  from  Mr.  Bobson ;  when  it  does  snceMi 
there  are  few  trees  even  among  Conifers  that  equd  it  in  Tigotf 
or  beauty.  There  are  fine  dumps  and  belts  of  it  at  Uaim» 
Park,  the  seat  of  Lady  Shelley,  that  are  so  beautifd  as  v 
tempt  anyone  to  plant  it.  . 

The  Deodar,  Wellingtonia,  Araucaria,  Douglas  Fir,  i^ 
and  Pinus  macrocarpa  iJl  form  good  clumps ;  so,  also,  do  mtff 
Evergreen  Oaks.    The  Portugal  Laurd  likewise  WendBjiw 
a  large  mass  of  deep  green  glossy  foliage  that  is  very  ^^'^ 
Nor  must  I  omit  the  conomon  Holly,  the  most  hardy  * 
robust  of  all  evergreen  shrubs.    Unaffected  by  drip,  ^'  *^ 
or  poverty  of  soil,  it  flourishes  equally  well  in  deepest  «^ 
brightest  sunshine ;  only  let  it  become  fairly  established,  s 
further  care  is  unnecessary.    It  worthily  ranks  high  as  • 
corative  shrub,  it  is  at  aU  times  beautiful,  and  when  Jtf" 
with  its  bright  berries  it  is  quite  unique.    There  is  no  w^ 


plant  for  dothing  a  mound  with  perennial  greenery,  ^^ 

assieninff  it  a  prominent  position  among  sdect  ^^'^^^ 

would  strongly  advise  the  preparation  9fJ*^^ 

for  it  whenever  a  bold  and  striking  effect  is  required-  *- 


assigning 
grouping 


double  Oorse 
commodating 


(Ulex  europcea  flore-pleno),  though  Jo*  f  J! 
in  its  nature  as  the  Holly,  is  equaUy  hardy. -^ 


Jane  Ifi,  1878.  ) 
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nothiDg  can  snrpass  the  gorgeous  displaj  prodaced  by  a  dump 
of  it  when  in  flower.  The  white  Spanish  and  the  common 
yellow  Broom  are  both  nsefnl  for  dwarf  dmnps.  The  white 
kind  in  particular  is  Tciy  valnable  for  its  air  of  sprightly  grace, 
and  the  green  bark  renders  both  kinds  ornamental  even  when 
they  are  not  in  flower. — Edwasd  Lucehubst. 


BAD  SOIL  FOR  ROSES. 

Will  you  inform  me  how  to  improve  the  worst  kind  of 
sandy  gravelly  soil,  which  we  call  here  in  Dorset  "  ridscript  ?" 
All  my  garden  books  give  pages  of  instrnction  as  the  improve- 
ment of  clay  soils,  but  no  work  that  I  can  find  offers  any 
advice  as  to  how  I  can  improve  my  **  unkindly  soil."  What 
I  do  at  present,  though  at  immense  labour  and  expense,  is  to 
remove  it  2  to  3  feet  deep  for  Roses,  and,  indeed,  every  kind 
of  flower  or  Conifer ;  but  if  you  eouId«tell  me  a  way  of  im- 
proving this  miserably  poor  soil,  or  the  names  of  any  flowers 
which  will  grow  freely  in  it  with  the  aid  of  unlimited  manure, 
I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you.  A  friend  of  mine,  a 
most  successful  rosarian  at  Exeter,  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea 
that  I  had  a  bad  soil.  **  A  man  that  can  show  Roses  like  you 
do  to  talk  of  having  a  bad  soil  is  utter  bosh,"  was  the  polite 
response  I  met  with,  and  on  my  assuring  him  that  every  tree 
grew  in  soil  that  I  had  prepared  and  wheeled  there  myself,  I 
saw  that  he  thought  I  was  romancing.  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  states,  in  the  "Rose  Amateur's  Guide,'*  that 
there  is  no  soil  so  bad  that  the  Rose  when  worked  on  the 
Manetti  stock  wiU  not  do  well  in.  So  two  years  ago  I  sent  him 
a  hamper  of  my  soil,  and  asked  him  whether  he  could  grow  Ma- 
netti Roses  in  it,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  would  try ;  but  I 
regret  to  say  that  owing  to  an  oversight  he  has  not  been  able 
to  tell  me  the  result  of  the  trial. 

I  send  you  a  small  box  of  the  soil  by  post,  and  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  what  kind  of  flower,  or  shrub, 
or  Conifer,  or  even  forest  tree,  will  grow  in  such  a  soil ;  and  if 
you  can  name  one  flower  worth  growing,  I  promise  to  do  my 
beat  to  improve  it  by  excessive  cultivation.  If  at  the  same 
time  you  will  tell  me  any  way  of  improving  the  soil  short 
of  removing  it,  so  that  I  may  grow  my  Hoses  without  this 
drawback,  you  will  confer  on  me  the  greatest  possible  kindness. 
— John  B.  M.  Cahu. 

[Yours  is  about  the  most  hopelessly  bad  soil  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  your  remedy  seems  the  only  likely  one — ^that  is, 
removing  it.  It  can  be  materially  improved  by  adding  cla/ 
and  loam,  with  leaf  soil ;  it  has  the  material  to  give  Roses 
colour,  provided  you  add  plenty  of  other  ingredients  to  it. 
You  deserve  much  praise  for  the  great  success  which  has 
attended  your  efforts  at  Rose-growing,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised at  your  being  so  decided  an  advocate  for  the  Manetti 
stock,  of  which,  if  we  remember  aright,  you  have  advocated 
the  cause  in  another  gardening  periodiced,  as  experience  will 
have  told  you  that  in  your  soil  no  other  stock  is  likely  to  suit. 
We  cannot,  we  fear,  give  you  much  information  which  you  do 
not  already  possess.  We  should  be  inclined  to  think  super- 
phosphate of  lime  would  be  more  efficacious  than  guano,  and 
that  a  slight  top-dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  would  be  of  great  service.  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  An- 
tirrhinums, Wallflowers,  Foxgloves,  Arabis,  Aubrietia,  Ar- 
meria,  Sweet  Williams,  Valerian,  Variegated  Thyme,  Cistus, 
Phlox  vema,  frondosa,  Nelsoni,  Alyssum,  Artemisia,  dwarf 
Dianthus  of  sorts,  Helianthemum  of  sorts,  Linaria,  Linum 
of  sorts,  and  Sempervivums,  are  the  plants  most  likely  to 
sacceed  with  you.] 

WIREWORMS  AND  THE  GLADIOLUS. 

A  OENTLBUAN  personally  unknown  to  me,  but  a  lover  of  the 

Gladiolus,  sent  me  the  other  day  two  shoots  which  had  come 

up  in  a  bed  of  some  bulbs  which  he  had  purchased  this  season. 

The   shoots  appeared  above  ground  and  then  died-off.    In 

sending  them  he  asked.  Was  tibis  the  disease  ?    In  my  reply  I 

said.  No,  but  that  it  looked  suspiciously  like  the  effects  of 

wireworm.    Before  he  received  my  letter,  however,  he  had  found 

ont  that  my  surmise  was  true,  for  flnding  another  going  off, 

he  had  taken  heart  of  grace  and  examined  his  bulbs,  and  found 

a  couple  of  the  "  varmint "  at  every  bulb.    I  was  the  more 

alive  to  the  subject  from  having  had  my  bulbs  attacked  in  a 

similar  manner  three  years  ago,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  my 

little  work  on  "  The  Gladiolus,"  page  12.    It  is  too  late  to 

warn  people  this  year,  as  all  the  planting  is  done ;  but  I  would 

strongly  urge  that  the  advice  sometimes  given  of  planting  in 


new  ground  should  never  be  followed ;  it  is  a  most  dangerous 
practice.  One  may  escape,  but  the  chances  are  that  the 
wireworm  will  master  him.  The  worst  of  these  destroyers 
is  that  soot,  hme,  and  such-like  things  seem  to  leave  them 
positively  unharmed,  and  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  them 
is  by  hand-picking.  We  are  obliged  to  do  this  with  the  soil 
we  use  for  Picotees,  and  if  I  had  any  doubt  of  the  compost 
I  was  using  for  Gladiolus  I  should  do  the  same ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  has  made  my  friend  Souchet  say  that 
good  market  garden  soil  is  the  best  calculated  for  the  growth 
of  the  Gladiolus.  It  is  pretty  sure  to  be  free  from  wireworms, 
and  mellow  in  other  respects. — D.,  Deal, 


NOTES  ON  GERANIUMS. 

I  ELLVE  read  with  deep  interest  the  notes  of  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Peach  on  the  merits  of  Geraniums  at  pages  111  and  300 ;  and 
though  I  agree  with  him  to  a  certain  extent,  I  do  not  do  so 
in  the  main. 

I  purchased  the  new  sorts  which  Mr.  Pearson  sent  out  last 
yesr,  and  the  set  of  new  ones  sent  out  by  him  this  season  I 
received  early  in  the  year ;  moreover,  I  last  year  saw  those 
sent  out  in  the  present  season  on  the  trial  beds  at  Mr. 
Pearson's. 

Of  crimsons.  Dr.  Tate  stands  pre-eminent,  and  when  once 
it  is  known  it  will  be  as  much  sought  after  as  the  famous 
Bayard.  Mr.  Pearson  considers  it  one  of  the  very  best  he  has 
raised.  It  is  one  of  the  new  ones  of  last  year.  Rev.  T.  F.  Fenn 
is,  as  described  by  your  correspondent  the  Rev.  C.  P-.  Peach, 
distinguilAied  kig  a  fine  large  truss,  with  a  wootdrfoi  freedom 
of  inflorSBCeaee,  ||«>od  in  habit,  and  a  fit^hsEg  <ooaB|HAnon  for 
Dr.  Tate.  Bnmtiel  Beianett  is  dropped  out  ol  lAxe  eatalogue 
this  year.  I  oamiot  nipeaSk  so  favourably  as  your  correspondent 
respecting  )£i88  Sibray,  Mrs.  Vtnoeirt,  and  Miss  Sanders  for  out- 
door deconiMon,  yet  map  ^e  all  good  for  pot-oulture. 

As  a  red  or  rosy  crimson,  Colonel  Holden  is  the  best,  and 
to  all  appearance  will  prove  one  of  cor  most  tiseful  bedding 
varieties.  ShaikeB^Mai^  and  Mrs.  Vmcent  Fenn  disappointed 
me ;  in  all  honesty  I  mnvt  put  them  down  as  only  second-rate. 
As  they  seem  *to  possess  some  of  the  blood  of  Violet  Hill,  I 
shall  give  them  anothet  trial. 

Coming  to  the  «6aarlelbs,  I  mtwt  offer  an  <eincomium  on  your 
correspondent's  namesake,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Peach.  By  many 
who  have  seen  it,  it  has  been  considered  the  best  scarlet  we 
possess,  and  as  a  pot  plant  under  glass  its  colour  comes  out  to 
perfection.  When  turned  out  of  doors  it  is  too  straggling  in 
habit,  and  a  very  bad  grower.  Mrs.  Hetley  is  likely  to  prove 
a  fornudable  rival  to  it.  In  the  reds.  Amy  Robsart  is  a  decided 
acquisition ;  it  is  very  dwarf  and  compact,  of  fine  habit,  re- 
markably free-flowering,  and  its  beautiful  trusses  rise  well 
above  the  foliage. 

Of  rosy  pinks  we  have  Rose  Bradwaxdine,  Amaranth,  and 
Florence  Durand,  which  stood  almost  unscathed  during  the 
unfavourable  weather  we  experienced  last  year.  Amaranth  is 
becoming  so  well  known  that  it  scarcely  needs  any  eulogium 
here;  and  Florence  Durand  is  so  good  that  it  deserves  a 
tribute  of  praise.  It  is  pre-eminent  in  the  conservatory ;  and 
its  freedom  of  bloom  and  strength  of  petal  render  it  equally 
good  for  out-door  decoration.  Rose  Peach  is  perfectly  distinct 
in  colour,  handsome  as  a  pot  plant,  but  I  fear  vrill  never  be- 
come popular.  The  young  lady  will  require  very  good  cultiva- 
tion and  high  keeping  before  i^e  can  be  brought  out  so  as  to 
secure  the  admiration  of  the  multitude.  Mrs.  Hole  is  a  ma- 
genta of  the  colour  of  Arthur  Pearson,  but  being  so  very  dwarf 
and  compact  in  habit,  and  having  fine  large  trusses  produced 
in  such  abundance,  it  is  likely  to  become  much  more  popular. 

The  above  are  what  I  consider  the  cream  of  what  Mr.  Pear- 
son sent  out  in  1872.  If  I  am  wrong  in  my  estimate,  either 
Mr.  Pearson  or  some  other  correspondent  who  has  grown 
them  will,  perhaps,  correct  me. 

I  must,  before  concluding  these  rambling  notes,  add  a  word 
about  those  of  this  year.  Contessa  Quarto  and  Mrs.  Fytche  are 
in  advance  of  all  that  have  gone  before  them.  They  possess 
superior  properties  for  bedding  purposes,  and  as  the  progress 
in  pink  kinds  has  been  but  slow,  these  will  be  hailed  vrith 
delight  by  those  who  have  to  cater  for  the  flower  garden.  Mrs. 
Augusta  Miles  and  Mrs.  Holden  are  also  good,  either  for  in 
or  out-door  use  ;  their  large  trusses  resemble  those  of  a  finely- 
grown  Hydrangea.  Of  the  very  dark  crimsons,  General  Outram 
and  Edward  Sutton  are  of  sterling  merit,  and  only  require  to 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

I  have  tried  to  make  a  selection  from  the  numerous  varieties 
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nuMd  aud  Mnt  ont  from  Chilwell ;  what  vb  have  approTed 
mud  r«eommended  eannot  foil  to  give  the  utmost  EatJEf action. 
Of  old  K>rt«,  Bayard  and  DongUa  PsanoQ  aia  atill  (aTonritea, 
and  aislikel;  to  bold  their  positioD  for  7earB  to  come. — Qcuitin 
Bus,  PUa*Uy  Vale,  ilarufiM. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  USEFUL  INSECTS  OF 
OUR  aABDENS.~No.  S. 
TsB  aeaaoD  of  1BT3  will  stand  in  entomologiiial  aanala  ai 
rather  mamorable,  beaanse  that  nsnally  rare  and  beaDtilnt 
iniect,  the  Cambo^ell  Beaaty,  appeared  in  bo  man;  plaoM 
thronghoot  these  iglandi),  and  here  and  there  it  might  almost 
be  laid  to  be  nnmeronB — notable  in  entomological  hlBtorj. 
ana  al<o  a  "red-letter"  year  in  individnal  exparianoe,  Binoe 
many  ooUactois  aataally  oaoeht  and  plaiud  in  their  eabineta  a 
bntterflj  they  bad  little  or  no  expectation  of  ever  seeing  alive 
in  Britain.  Boma  oangbt  these  inaectB,  and  some,  nnforta- 
natelj,  only  saw  them,  and  conld  not  secaie  a  epecimen,  for 
the  apeoiea  flies  both  high  and  strong.  The  tascinationg  of 
dowei'bedfl  sometimea  bring  this  and  other  waij  bntterflies 
within  range  of  the  net,  bat  the  stroke  mnat  be  rapid  and 
well  aimed.  One  circumstance  which  made  the  appearanoa  of 
this  rare  batterSy  more  remarkable  was  tlie  nnqneBtionable 
faot  that  the  year  was  not  at  all  lasonrable  for  most  insects  of 
the  Lepidopterotu  order,  which  were  greatly  diminished  in 
number  by  the  cold  nngenial  spring. 


It  may  be  qtiestioned  wbethec  the  Camberwell  Beaaty 
(Tanessa  Antiopa)  was  erei  common  in  England,  as  ars  some 
of  its  congeners,  not  even  when  many  more  streams  and  brooks 
than  we  now  boast  were  fringed  by  shady  wiUows,  upon  which 
the  caterpillar  of  the  species  preters  to  feed,  thongh  it  has 
been  fonnd  npon  the  Birch,  and  also  upon  a  plant  as  dissimilar 
to  these  as  the  Nettle  (Urtioa  dioiea).  It  may  have  been  pretty 
plentiful  in  the  time  of  the  old  "  Anrelian  "  Moses  Harris.  So 
thinks  Mr.  Newman,  though  Lewin  states  that  to  his  belief 
none  ware  observed  in  En^and  between  1748  and  1769.  From 
its  appearing  in  abundance  at  Camberwell  dnring  a  few  years 
the  insect  got  its  well-koowti  name,  and  also  that  of  ^e 
"Orand  Surprise;"  bat  as  far  as  the  former  name  is  con- 
eemed  it  might  as  well  have  been  called  the  Battersea  Bean^, 
for  many  specimens  were  taken  there  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  centnry,  and  in  adjacent  spots  in  Bnrrey.  "  Beaaty  "  and 
"Battersea"  are  scarcely  aasociahle  now,  for  that  district  is 
largdy  given  over  to  faotoiise  and  railway  lines;  the  park 
alone  is  a  redeeming  feature,  though  soaroely  situate  in  Bat- 
tersea proper. 

No  record  of  the  bntterfiy's  re-appearanoe  last  year  in  these 
two  old  hannts  has  been  made,  though  specimens  were  taken 
at  Dnlwioh,  and  aereral  at  Shirley,  in  Surrey.  One  most 
■ingolar  capture  was  (bat  made  on  the  23rd  of  Angnst,  when  a 
fine  individual  flew  into  a  room  near  Eoston  Square — not  a 
promising  locality  for  butterfly-catching.  Others  were  oh- 
MTved  in  London  suburbs  and  in  the  vicinity  of  various  towns, 
and  many  more  in  open  places  throughoat  England,  and  some 
even  in  Scotland.  If  we  were  to  accept  the  theory  so  warmly 
advocated  by  some,  that  thane  butterflies  came  last  year  as 
TiaitaDta  from  Norway,  it  might  lead  us  to  expect  that  more 
would  occur  in  North  Britain  than  in  the  aonth,  which  did  not 
pioTe  to  be  actually  the  ease.    The  eastern  ooontise  of  Eng- 
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land  yielded  most,  and  tbongb  a  few  were  seen  on  the  cowt, 
the  preponderance  occnrred  inland. 

Vanessa  Antiopa  is  not  at  all  a  scarce  butterfly  in  mtitj 
continental  countries,  occurring  every  year  with  some  t^n. 
larity-  The  species  oecnrs  in  France,  tiiongh  not  so  plentifdlj 
a«  in  central  and  northern  Europe,  and  therefore  it  ii  Dot 
only  possible,  but  most  probable,  that  some  iudividuali  mij 
cross  the  Channel,  even  if  none  indulge  in  a  longer  flight,  ia 
order  to  reach  onr  shores,  thongh  what  they  should  inah  tc 
visit  ns  tor  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Entomologists  cl  s 
past  generation  naed  to  rely  npon  the  white  border  as  the  dii- 
tinctive  mark  whereby  a  triie  Briton  of  this  spedes  mifibt  bs 
at  once  known ;  the  continental  butterflies,  it  was  ssemned, 
had  the  margin  yellowish.  But  here  we  are  at  sea  with  regard 
to  the  captures  of  1872,  eince  aome  of  them  had  white  harden 
and  some  yellow :  hence,  say  some,  a  part  of  those  seen  and 
captured  were  immigrants,  and  a  part  natives ;  but  this  doM 
not  aatiaf actorily  clear  up  Uie  mystery,  because  both  were  ceo- 
sionally  taken  nader  precisely  the  same  circumstanceB.  Again, 
it  is  now  asserted  that  Antiopa  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsiili 
and  the  Alpine  regione  has  naually  a  white  border  to  its  ningL 
Still  further  to  complicate  the  matter,  one  observer  statts  thit 
a  butterfly  which  oame  tmder  his  notice  had  a  yellow  boito 
at  first,  which  afterwards  turned  white.  But  really  the  m- 
questionably  fresh  condition  in  which  many  were  taken  nasi, 
pletely  knocks  over  the  supposition  that  Ibey  bad  joat  Iskan  i 
long  aerial  joumay. 

Ilr.  Newman  hat  justly  remarked  that  the  conjecture  tint 
the  eggs  of  V.  Antiopa,  "like  the  seedsof  some  vegetables, mQ 
ocoasioually  lie  dormant  for  several  seasons,  and  not  hsteli 
QUtil  some  extraordinary  but  undiscovered  coincidences  swaks 
them  into  active  life,"  is  baseless,  since  the  eggs  of  the  Vices- 
sida;,  and,  indeed,  of  moet  British  batterflies,  batch  leiT 
speedily.  Then,  though  some  moUis.  as,  for  instance,  sceh  u 
Eriogaster  lanestris.  will  pass  two,  three,  or  even  five  yesnil 
the  pupa  state,  such  cannot  be  Uie  case  with  this  bottsifly, 
whose  life-history  gives  it  the  imago  state  in  which  tc  pasl  tfat 
winter.  Nor  can  the  mature  butterfly  have  ita  eiisteaoe  pro- 
longed many  mondis  amid  the  changes  of  our  variable  clinists. 
The  opinion  of  Mr.  Barrett  comes,  seemingly,  nearer  tba  nuA, 
for  he  says  that  an  examination  into  its  hietoiy  as  recordtd 
shows  that  individuals  are  seen  in  aome  pari  of  Englind 
nearly  every  year,  and  as  the  insect  often  flies  high,  oLbs) 
occur  that  are  never  seen  by  entomologists.  A  BuSdsiit 
number  at  any  rate  ocear,asbe  thinks,  to  continue  the  BptoM 
from  year  to  year.  "  MoBt  of  the  yoong  latrn  usually  p«riib 
from  the  dampness  of  the  climate,  but  in  1B72  the  eitrtnu 
heat  of  the  banning  of  July  enabled  them  to  f^  up  safely." 
If  there  is  a  probability  of  Uie  British  climate  beooming  dnef, 
as  aome  argue  (though  recent  appearoneea  are  not  in  favour  d 
this),  we  may  yet  have  this  gorgeous  bntterfly  as  frequant  a 
visitant  to  onr  gardeas  as  are  the  Feacooks  and  Tortoiseeiiells. 

Alltuion  has  been  made  to  the  partiality  shown  by  V.  An- 
tiopa to  flowers,  especially  those  cultivated,  and,  indeed,  w 
sweet  compounde  appear  to  come  amiaa  to  the  insect,  mi 
componnds  also  sometimes  which  are  far  from  being  b*mI- 
The  reoords  of  its  captore  in  1872  throw  some  light  upon  the 
butterfly's  tastes  and  habits  it  we  throw  a  few  of  them  to- 
gether. At  Bamsley  one  was  taken  August  23rd  on  a  mum* 
heap;  some  time  in  that  month  one  near  Chester  on  «"> 
droppings ;  one  in  a  Peach  hoose,  Melbourne  Oardeni,  Derby- 
shire, August  29th ;  three  seen  in  an  orohard  near  Wiltbn, 
Lincolnshire  ;  one  on  September  11th,  at  Badenholl,  StiSoid. 
shire,  flying  with  other  insects  about  a  tree  from  wbich  s^ 
was  exuding  by  means  of  the  attacks  of  the  lorvie  of  the  Oa*t 
moth ;  therenpon  Mr.  Boyee  reports  from  Yorkshire  lh«t 
severaJ  et  these  bnttorHiee  oame  on  different  days  to  a  giidM 
at  Beverley,  attracted  by  the  fallen  fruit  in  August,  and  cM 
was  taken  at  Hull  in  the  highly  improper  act  of  sipping  triM 
a  rum  cask.  At  Old  Malton  one  was  taken  on  a  Plum  tut- 
At  Oakley,  in  Suffolk,  a  butterfly  was  observed  first  at  tin  n| 
bouses  and  then  at  the  Feaoh  houses,  as  recorded  in  w> 
Journal.  Though  at  first  frightened  off,  it  returned  tc  tM 
spot  and  was  netted.  In  a  garden  at  Horsey,  ia  Noriclt, 
August  29th.  Other  oapturea  in  or  near  gardens  an  it- 
ported  from  that  and  other  counties. 

Whither  do  these  butterflies  go  In  the  winter?  ith>»b«« 
asked.  At  least  a  fair  proportion  survive  the  nngenial  sesMii. 
and  come  forth  to  deposit  eggs  in  the  spring,  in  the  instsiM 
of  the  Vanessid*.  It  was  therefore  hoped  that  the  s*'"'™** 
of  Antiopas  last  year  would  leave  a  oertain  balance  of  than 
that,  de^B  bird*  ud  entomologisbi,  might  eontume  a» 
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ohoioe  Bpeoies  this  spring.  Some  hybemating  spedinens  were 
observed,  one  in  a  hollow  tree,  another  beneath  a  heap  of 
stones,  and  another  under  rookwork,  and  some  of  the  batter- 
flies  likewise  get  into  woodstacks,  it  may  be  presumed,  like 
their  relatiyes.  We  will  hope  that  those  now  ooming  forth  on 
the  wing  (for  several  appearances  of  Antiopahave  already  been 
noted)  will  be  spared  by  the  boy  inseot-hnnters,  who  are  rarely 
discriminating. 

Oar  entomological  journals  give  us  no  account  of  the  capture 
of  the  butterfly  in  this  country  in  its  early  stages.  The  eggs 
are  presumably  laid  in  April  and  May,  and  the  caterpillars,  at 
least  while  young,  feed  in  parties — so  they  report  from  abroad. 
I  imagine,  however,  that  the  account  quoted  by  Bennie  of  the 
harm  done  by  these  in  some  districts  on  the  Continent  is  a 
mistake,  since  Y.  Polyohloros  is  more  likely  to  be  the  insect 
referred  to.  This  caterpillar  has  long  compound  spines,  the 
body  and  head  are  black,  with  a  few  reddish  spots,  according 
to  Hubner,  and  the  chrysalis  is  also  blackish  and  much  angu- 
lated.  These  particulars  we  may,  perhaps,  verify  in  Britain 
during  1873. 

A  pretty  little  moth  belonging  to  the  Geometrine  section  is 
not  imcommon  in  our  gardens  about  this  time  (there  are  some 
eountiee,  however,  in  which  it  is  rarely  seen).  Some  aeasons 
it  would  be  about  after  the  winter's  pupation,  in  the  week  I 
am  writing,  but  the  temperature  has  given  it  a  check.  This  is 
the  Waved  Umber  (Hemerophila  abruptaria^.  In  the  day- 
time it  sits  upon  walls  and  palings,  where  it  easily  escapes 
notice  when  the  latter  assimilates  to  its  own  colour ;  smd  even 
upon  a  tarred  paling  it  deceives  the  eye  sometimes,  as  it  rests 
with  expanded  wings,  looking  like  a  withered  leaf  which  has 
been  fastened  there  by  some  spider.  The  wings  are  beautifully 
varied  with  lines  and  tints  of  brown,  in  some  specimens  of  a 
much  deeper  hue  than  in  others ;  but  the  most  conspicuous 
markings  are  central  dots  on  the  forewings,  with  a  long  deep 
brown  patch,  bounded  by  a  waved  black  line ;  the  hindwings, 
which  have  scolloped  margins,  show  also  a  broad  dark  band, 
edged  by  black  on  one  side,  and  fading  into  light  brown  on  the 
other.  The  males  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  the 
iemales  by  their  feathered  antennsB.  Of  course  these  moths 
must  be  on  the  wing  at  some  hour  in  the  evening,  but  I  have 
never  caught  one  flying. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  second  emergence  of  this  moth  in 
August,  owing  to  the  rapid  feeding-up  of  the  summer  oater- 

?]]lar8 ;  this  rarely  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  however, 
'he  ordinary  course  is  that  the  caterpillars  hateh-out  in  June 
or  July,  feeding  in  gardens  upon  the  Lilac,  and  less  frequently 
upon  the  Bose,  but  never  in  such  a  number  as  to  be  in  any 
degree  injurious.  They  will  also  eat  leaves  of  other  plants,  as 
&e  White  Thorn  and  Black  Thorn.  These  are  of  a  dull  brown 
eolour,  and  **  loop  "  in  walking ;  in  the  day  they  are  frequently 
at  rest  on  twigs.  Mr.  Hellins  says  that  when  first  hatched 
ihey  have  a  purple  stripe  on  the  back,  which  disappears  at  the 
first  change  of  skin.  When  they  have  passed  the  last  change 
of  skin  they  exhibit  a  white  ring  behind  the  head,  which  is 
very  conspicuous.  Newman  states  that  the  adult  caterpillar 
<(  spins  a  sUken  cocoon  on  the  twigs  just  behind  the  point 
where  two  twigs  separate."  I  have  not  seen  the  cocoon  thus 
placed,  and  in  a  state  of  captivity  the  caterpillar  usually  forms 
&  cocoon  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  Small-waved 
ifmber  (Phibalaptervx  vitalbata)  has  a  superficial  resemblance 
to  tiie  preceding,  uough  less  in  size.  It  is  not  of  general 
occurrence  in  gardens,  though  a  straggler  may  occasioxiaUy  fly 
in.  This  oat^illar  is  a  feeder  on  the  '*  Traveller's  Joy  '* 
(Clematis  Yitalba).~J.  B.  S.  C. 


like  of  which  has  not  been  heretofore  seen  in  the  West  of 
England.  The  exhibition,  which  will  be  held  on  the  Wednes- 
day evening  (Jane  25  th),  will  be  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
the  growth,  structure,  and  products  of  plants,  and  to  the 
animal  pests  affecting  the  vegetable  world.— (Bat^  Express 
and  County  Herald.) 


BoTAL  HoBTiouLTUSAL  SociBTT*B  Bath  Show. — ^Wc  Under- 
stand that  application  has  been  made  by  one  firm  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  three  thousand  tickets,  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  employies.  Mr.  Eyles  has  been  again 
busily  engaged  allotting  the  space  for  the  tents  and  machinery, 
the  re-arrangement  of  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
large  number  of  entries.  In  the  principal  tent  a  quantity  of 
perforated  stones  obtained  from  Claverton  Down  has  been 
Artistically  grouped  so  as  to  form  a  grotto  and  cascade.  It  is 
intended  to  adorn  this  ornamental  erection  with  Ferns,  and 
when  finished  it  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  **  lions  **  oif  the 
Bhow.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  soirie  of  the  Microscopical 
Society  will  be  one  of  the  special  elements  of  attraction  during 
the  week.  The  Bath  and  Bristol  Associations  have  united  for 
^e  occasion,  and  as  a  result  of  the  exertioni  of  the  combined 
IkkUm,  we  are  promifled  siioh  a  ooUeotion  of  miorosoopet  the 


BOTAL  BOTANIC   SOCIETZ'S  SHOW. 
Juke  11th  and  12th. 

The  second  summer  Show  of  this  Society  opened  yesterday, 
and  in  the  floricultoral  department  is  good,  though  perhaps 
thinner  than  usoal.  The  exhibition  of  fruit,  however,  is  measre 
in  the  extreme.  The  weather  on  the  first  day  was  favourable ; 
and  as  Messrs.  Lane's  Bhododendrons  were  in  full  bloom,  the 
Exhibition,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  so  far  an  enjoyable  one. 

In  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  Baines,  gardener  to  H. 
MichoUs,  Esq.,  Southgate,  as  usual  takes  the  lei^  with  magni- 
ficent specimens,  wmch  have  nearly  all  been  noticed  in  the 
rejports  of  previous  shows.  He  is  first  for  twelve,  Mr.  Ward 
bemg  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  J.  Phillpott,  Esq., 
Stamford  Hill,  third,  and  is  also  first  for  six,  with  Mr.  J. 
Wheeler  second,  and  Mr.  Kemp,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  North, 
umberland,  Albury  Park,  third.  In  the  nurserymen's  class 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  of  Kingston,  Mr.  Morse,  Epsom,  and 
Mr.  Williams  are  prizetakers  with  excellent  collections.  For 
twelve  in  12-inch  pots  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Morse  take  the  f ore> 
most  positions. 

Of  Orchids  there  is  a  very  good  show,  and  the  specimens  are 
well  flowered.  Mr.  Ward,  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve,  has 
fine  specimens  of  Masdevallia  Harryana,  Odontoglossum  Alex- 
andraB,  Cypripedium  villosum,  and  PhalsenopslB  grandiflora; 
while  Mr.  Cuthbert,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Adams,  Enfield,  and  Mr.  O. 
Wheeler  take  the  remaining  prizes.  Mr.  Ward  is  again  first  for 
six.  In  the  nurserymen's  classes  Messrs.  WilliamsTBoll,  Morse, 
and  Jackson  &  Son  have  excellent  examples  of  Aerides  Lobbii, 
Thunia  Bensoniffi,  and  Thunia  alba,  Miltonia  f estiva,  Anguloa 
Clowesii,  and  Cypripediums.  C.  caudatum  from  Mr.  WilUams 
has  eighteen  fiowers,  besides  five  unexpanded. 

Of  Boses  in  pots  we  only  noticed  one  group,  a  fine  one  from 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son ;  but  passing  to  Show  Pelargoniums,  Mr. 
Nye.  gardener  to  E.  Foster,  Esq.,  Clewer  Manor,  fairly  disposed 
of  all  lamentations  as  to  the  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  speci- 
mens of  this  flower,  by  showing  plants  fuUy  4i  feet,  some  of 
^em  we  shonld  think  more  nearly  6  feet,  in  diameter,  and 
bloomed  to  perfection.  Fair  Bosamond,  Shakspeare,  Desde- 
mona,  and  Mdlle.  Patti  are  the  largest,  but  closely  pressing  on 
them  come  Lord  Clyde,  Woman  in  White,  Alabama,  Elegans, 
and  Bob  Boy.  When  we  add  that  Mr.  Wsfd  is  second,  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  flrst  nine  will  be  the  better  appreciated.  Nestor, 
Lord  Clyde,  and  Bob  Boy,  as  shown  in  his  collection,  are  won- 
derfully flne.  Mr.  James  and  Messrs.  Dobson,  of  Isleworth, 
take  the  remaining  honours ;  whilst  for  six,  as  also  for  the  same 
number  of  Fandee.  Mr.  Weir  and  Mr.  James  take  the  lead. 

Heaths,  Palms,  nne-foliaged  plants,  and  Ferns  are  very  well 
represented,  Mr.  Baines,  among  others,  showing  a  fine  Sarra* 
cenia  nurpurea.  Both  Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting,  and  Mr.  Ware, 
have  charming  groups  of  hardy  heroaceous  plants,  as  well  as  cut 
fiowers  of  these.  Mr.  W.  Paul  exhibits  Tricolor  and  other 
Geranimns  trained  as  low  standards,  and  among  them  lanthe  is 
very  conspicuous  by  the  fine  colour  of  its  flowers,  and  the  free- 
doni  with  which  they  are  produced.  He  also  exhibits  baskets  of 
Yarieffated  and  Tricolor  kinds.  Among  out  flowers,  stands  of 
ralendid  blooms  of  Mar^chal  Niel  Bose  come  from  B.  Webb, 
Esq.,  of  Beading,  and  stands  of  mixed  kinds  from  J.  Holling- 
worth,  Esq^  Turkey  Mills,  Maidstone,  and  Mr.  Chard,  Claren- 
don Park,  Salisbury.  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  has  flne  stands  of 
Pansies — Show,  Fancy,  andBed&g,  also  Banunculuses.  Messrs. 
Jackman  &  Son,  of  Clematises,  and  Mr.  Pestridge,  of  Uxbridge, 
aloiiff  with  a  remarkably  flne  group  of  Tricolor  Pelargoniums, 
exhibits  a  rich-coloured  highly-scented  Glove  Carnation.  Mr. 
Parker,  of  Tooting,  has  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  German 
Irises  and  Pyrethrums ;  whilst  Mr.  A.  Forsyth,  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  exhibits  a  stand  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  in  June  are 
certainly  unexpected  visitants. 

Large  groups  of  new  plants  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Yeitch, 
Mr.  Bull,  Messrs.  BoUisson,  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  and  Mr. 
Williams,  also  one  of  succulents  by  Mr.  Croucher,  gardener  to 
J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Hammersmith.  The  certificates  granted 
for  these  were  very  numerous,  and  we  cannot  pretend  to  give 
anything  like  a  complete  list  of  them.  Messrs.  BollisBon  nad 
certificates  for  ^Schmea  braoteata  and  Gloxinia  Brilliant,  the 
latter  answering  well  to  its  name,  having  magenta-floshed 
crimson  lobes.  In  Messrs.  Yeitch's  group  (in  which  was  the 
rarely-seen  Fremontia  califomica,  and  Aong  with  it  stands 
of  Clematises),  AraUa  elecans,  Adiantum  speoiosum,  and  Cypri- 
pedium Stonei  platytemum  were  certificated;  in  Mr.  Bull's, 
X>XM«ii*  amflena,  Cyathea  Burkei,  Cyoas  imperialis,  Odonto- 
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glossnm  In8lea3rii  leopardmam,  CampBidimn  filicifolium,  Croton 
grande,  Dracsna  Fraseri,  ana  others;  and  in  Mr.  Croucher's, 
Agave  GKlbeyi,  A.  striata  Hichardsoni,  A.Bazteri,  A.  Kerchovei, 
and  two  or  three  more.  E.  Foster,  Esq.,  had  aJso  a  first-class 
certificate  for  Show  Pelargonium  Grand  Monarqne,  very  fine 
form,  rose,  veined  with  deep  rose,  dark  top  edged  with  rose, 
white  throat. 

In  the  Froit  division  of  the  Show  there  are  half  a  dozen  Qneen 
Pines,  some  of  which  may  weigh  21  lbs.  The  best  single  fmit 
of  that  variety,  as  well  as  the  best  pair,  is  from  Mr.  Hepper, 
gardener  to  E.  O.  Led  ward,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Acton.  The  best 
dish  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  comes  from  Mr.  Bashford,  East 
Sntton,  Kent;  the  second  best  from  Mr.  Coleman,  gu^ener  to 
Earl  Somers,  Eastnor  Castle — these  are  very  well  finished,  as 
also  are  those  from  Mr.  Bannerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot, 
Blith field.  Mr.  Little,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  East,  Maidehhead,  is 
first  for  a  12-lb.  basket.  Mr.  Bannerman  and  Mr.  Davis,  gardener 
to  C.  Scholefield,  Esq.,  Hanley,  show  the  best  Black  Prince, 
not  large,  like  all  the  froit  this  year.  For  two  dishes  of  Peaches 
(distinct),  Mr.  Coleman  is'  first  with  A.  Bee  and  Early  Grosse 
Mignonne,  fine ;  Mr.  Bennett,  gardener  to  the  Marauis  of  Salis- 
bury, an  excellent  second ;  and  Mr.  Bannerman  third  with  Boyal 
George  and  Millet's  Mignonne,  which  latter,  if  correct,  is  a 
Bjmonym  of  Eoyal  George,  to  which,  indeed,  the  fruit  on  casual 
examination  bore  a  close  resemblance.  Hunt's  Tawny  and  Elruge 
Nectarines  from  Mr.  Kemp,  ^rdener  to  the  Duke  of  Nortn- 
ttmberland,  Albury  Park,  Guildford,  wsJked  over  the  course 
with  the  only  dishes  exhibited. 

Of  the  few  Melons  shown,  tiie  best  in  the  Green-fleshed  class 
is  Bellamore  Hvbrid  from  Mr.  Cross,  and  in  the  Scarlet-fleshed 
Moreton  Hall,  from  Mr.  Coleman. 

For  a  single  dish  of  Strawberries,  Mr.  Davis  comes  first  with 
President;  Mr.  Bennett  second  with  Dr.  Hogg;  Mr.  Flumridge 
third  with  Sir  J.  Paxton.  The  best  Cherries  are  Elton  and 
Black  Tartarian  from  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carington, 
Wycombe  Abbey,  and  Kose  de  Lyon  from  Mr.  Ward,  Bishop 
Stortford,  the  last  remarkably  fine.  Mr.  Coleman  sends  good 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  Mr.  Gardiner,  Lower  Eatington  Park 
Gardens,  several  dishes  of  Apples  in  good  preservation. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  DR.  HOOKER'S  REPORT 

ON  THE  'ROYAL  GASDEKS  AT  EEW,  DUBINa  ia72. 

DniiiNa  the  year  1872  the  Royal  Gardens  were  visited  by 
658,249  persons,  an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  6000  over  the 
numbers  in  1871.  The  numbers  of  each  daas  of  visitors  were 
much  the  same  as  in  last  year,  except  that  there  was  a  greater 
attendance  of  professional  ^[ardeners,  an  increase  attributable 
chiefly  to  the  greater  facilities  for  naming  the  Ferns  and  orna- 
mental herbaceous  plants.  Increased  interest  has  atoo  been 
shown  in  the  arboretum  as  it  progresses  towards  completions 
and  esjMcially  in  the  collections  of  deciduous  trees,  the  planting 
of  which  has  in  this  country,  duzing  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
been  to  a  very  great  extent  superseded  by  that  of  Conifers. 

The  degree  to  which  the  displacement  of  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  by  Conifers  has  extended  in  England  is  best  illustrated 
by  a  comparison  of  both  public  and  priviU;e  parks  pliuited  during 
the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  ^s,  with  those  more 
recently  laid  out,  and  an  examination  of  nurserymen's  catalogues 
gives  the  same  result. 

Thus,  in  the  Kew  grounds,  as  at  those  of  Sion  House,  Bicton, 
Ac.,  very  many  kinds  of  South  European,  Western  Asiatic,  and 
American  timber  trees,  besides  numbers  of  shrubs,  still  survive, 
lew  or  none  of  which  are  now  planted  or  are  to  be  had  in  En^ish 
nurseries;  and  even  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  Kew 
arboretum  was  commenced,  various  American  Maples,  Oaks, 
Poplars,  Limes,  &c.,  were  procured  in  England,  for  wnich  resort 
must  now  be  had  to  continental  nurservmen  or  to  America. 

The  demand  for  deciduous  trees  ana  shrubs  is  rapidly  reviv- 
ing, and  over  and  above  the  interest  of  this  department  to 
botanists,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  named  collec- 
tion in  the  Kew  arboretum  will  soon  be  as  much  frequented  by 
planters  and  landscape  gardeners  as  the  Botanic  Garden  and 
plant-houses  now  are  oy  amateurs  and  professional  gardeners. 

The  American  garden  at  the  back  of  the  Palm  house,  whioh 
had  not  been  renewed  since  its  formation  in  1847,  has  been  in 
great  part  renovated.  A  named  collection  of  Ivies  has  been 
placed  along  the  Rose  walk,  the  species  bein^  trained  up  tree 
stumps  8  feet  high,  which  alternate  with  the  pillar  Eoses. 

A  great  improvement  has  baen  effected  by  the  Works  Depart- 
ment in  the  painting  of  the  plant  houses,  both  as  regards  the 
durability  of  the  composition  and  the  colours  used.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  little  blue  on  the  girders  of  the  lonff  succulent 
house  (200  feet  long),  and  the  temperate  house  in  the  pleasure 
grounds,  has  been  much  approved.  The  dark  green  glass  with 
which  the  Fern  houses  have  been  glazed  has  answered  well,  and 
I  have  had  very  numerous  inquiries  req>eoting  its  use  in  this 
establishment.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  any 
specific  effect  whatever  on  the  plants  grown  under  it,  beyond 
that,  by  partially  intercepting  the  sun's  heat  raysy  it  pxeveats 


scorching  of  the  plants  and  drying-u^  of  the  hoxises,  whence  iii 
use  in  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  expensive  8hadiii| 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  in  da^  of  alternate  son  and 
cloud,  is  very  manifest,  as  also  in  maintaining  a  more  unifonn 
temperature  and  humidity. 

The  labour  and  expense  involved  in  procuring  ^und  talliei 
for  such  a  large  collection  are  great,  and  the  subject  is  fall  cf 
difficulties ;  I  have,  consequently,  numerous  inquiries  from 
public  and  private  establishments,  especially  in  the  Umted 
States  and  ^e  provinces,  as  to  the  best  kind  of  tallv  to  adopt  in 
public  gardens,  parks,  &c.  The  tallies  should  be  so  fiimly 
planted  in  the  ground  as  not  to  be  easily  removed — so  strong  n 
to  resist  the  blow  of  the  butt  end  of  the  scythe,  so  legible  as  to 
be  clearly  read,  and,  indeed,  to  attract  attention  at  five  paces' 
distance,  and  should  last  many  years  without  repainting.  Msw^ 
parian  tallies  are  imperishable,  and  by  far  the  neatest,  Dut  they 
are  shivered  by  a  scythe  blow.  Cast-iron  tallies,  well  smootbad^ 
and  painted  black  on  a  white  ground  (with  the  best  painty 
thoroughly  ground  and  mixed),  if  well  done,  should  last  from 
eight  to  ten  years  at  least ;  a  great  number  of  these  are  in  use 
in  the  arboretum ;  the  beet  have  an  oblong  top  or  face  of  5  by 
4  inches,  and  a  leg  10  inches  long.  The  face  is  perpendicular 
(not  slanting  backwards  from  the  leg),  and  the  top  edge  is  ehaip, 
to  prevent  birds  sitting  on  it  and  defiling  the  writing.  Experi- 
ments are  being  made  of  coating  the  paint  with  paraffin,  the 
results  of  which  will  be  reported  hereafter.  A  trial  is  bdng 
made  of  Slate,  Teak,  and  Australian  Gum-tree  wood  taUiee^ 
^5  by  8  inches,  of  which  the  upper  9  inches  are  painted  whilB 
with  black  letters  (reading  vertically,  like  a  pot  tally.) 

Hanging  wooden  tallies  are  very  durable,  out  are  not  tlmpk 
easily  discovered  on  the  trees,  and  from  hanging  obliquely  axe 
pulled  aside  to  be  read,  and  nence  detached  by  visitors,  who 
afterwards  simply  fling  them  on  the  ground.  Thev  should  bed 
a  light  wood  (good  deal  answers  well),  hung  witn  well-tamd 
twine  or  strips  of  oiled  hide. 

Iron  hanging  labels,  flxed  with  wire,  are  ver^  obiectionable^ 
their  weight  and  motion  in  the  wind  soon  breaking  me  wire. 

The  writing  on  the  tallies  is  confined  to  the  vernacular  nazoa 
(given  only  when  in  common  use),  the  Latin  name  with  ita 
author's  initials,  and  the  native  country.  Synonyms  are  added 
only  when  the  plant  is  equally  well  or  better  known  under  BodL 
English  names  not  in  general  use,  and  especially  such  as  iia 
formed  by  translating  tne  Latin  one,  are  useless  and  pedantiik 
In  the  case  of  varieties,  the  varietal  name  follows  the  specific. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  have  been  2700  seed  packets,  and 
IIMO  plants  of  all  kinds. 

The  accessions  to  the  herbarium  are  of  exceptional  importanoa 
as  regards  novelties.  The  number  of  specimens  acquired  doxiog 
1872  has  been  about  17,600,  of  which  1500  were  purehaaad,  and 
the  rest  procured  by  gift  or  exchange. 

[It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  continued  increase  of  visitos 
to  Kew  Gardens,  for  it  is  an  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  in- 
crease of  taste  for  healthy  amusement  and  information.  More 
than  6000  visitors  went  in  1872  over  the  previous  year,  and  on 
Whit-Monday  of  the  present  year  there  were  59,162  visitors,  all 
very  orderly  and  well  conducted.  This  is  b^  far  the  l^vs*"^ 
number  ever  there  on  one  day.  On  the  Whit-Monday  of  lut 
year  there  were  87,796  visitors.— Eds.] 


THE  EHODODENDRON   SHOWS. 

EvEBT  year,  as  June  comes  round,  those  marvellous  massea 
of  colour  at  what  are  called  the  American  Shows  are  bronght 
before  our  eyes.  They  are  dazzling  in  the  extreme ;  once  seen 
they  are  never  forgotten,  even  by  those  least  sensible  to  tb» 
beauties  of  plants. 

At  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  South  SeU' 
sington,  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  of  Enap  Hill,  Woking,  fsi^ 
nishes  the  Exhibition,  and  an  extensive  and  excellent  one  it  is, 
occupying  a  vast  tent  at  the  southern  side  of  the  garden. 
Owing  to  the  backwazdness  of  the  season  it  has  oslyjoft 
attained  to  beauty,  and  will  probably  oontinne  in  fine  eow 
tion  for  a  fortnight  or  three  we^s.  When  we  visited  it  tfa0 
other  day  there  were  many  plants  only  in  bad,  and  aerenl 
seedlings  only  coming  out.  Among  kinds  more  especially 
conspicuous  for  their  beauty  of  colour  and  free-flowezisg  v» 
noticed  Alexandei  Dancer,  bri^^t  rose,  very  free ;  BrayaDiiiii> 
an  old  and  well-known  variety;  Charles  Bagley,  eztoa  fi]i0f 
cherry  red ;  Old  Port,  rich  plum ;  Stella,  pale  rose ;  Titian^ 
scarlet ;  and  TowardiL  Mr.  A.  Waterer  has  also  a  similtf  exhi- 
bition at  Manohester.  , 

Messrs.  Lane,  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  as  aheady  notioedi 
make  the  exhibition  at  the  Regent's  Park,  and  have  shown  th^ 
though  not  having  peat  soil,  Bhododendrons  can  be  brought  to 
perfection  with  Uiem.  Their  ahow  is  now  a  sheet  of  Uoa», 
and  does  great  credit  to  their  entezpzue  in  vhat,  as  ie0H» 
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London  at  least,  ii  to  them  a  new  field.  We  have  so  often 
noted  Tarieties  of  ezeellenee  that  it  seems  to  be  travelling  oyer 
the  same  ground  again  to  repeat  the  names  and  oolours  of 
the  best,  bat  the  following  are  eepeeially  noteworthy — ^viz., 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  Mrs.  Jcmn  Glutton,  Lord  John  Bnssell, 
Hadame  Van  der  Weyer,  Towardiannm,  Versehaffeltii,  Levi- 
athan, Fastnosnm  flore-pleno,  Everestiannm,  Alarm,  Daohess 
of  Sutherland,  Lady  Armstrong,  The  Queen,  Sherwoodianum, 
Vietoria,  Sir  Isaao  Newton,  and  Titian. 


LETTERS  FROM  JAPAN.— No.  1. 

[[Trb  following  are  «xinc(B  from  one  of  a  sarles  of  letters  'written  to  the 
''Art  JoamiJ'*  by  Mr.  John  Taeker  Foster,  formerly  of  York,  for  maoy 
yeen  ia  the  Bleotiio  Telegraph  Oompany'i  serrioe,  and  now  an  officer  in 
Hm  era|do7  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  aa  Telegraph  Engineer  in  that 
eoontxy.  We  are  indebted  for  them  to  the  father  of  their  intelligent  writer.] 

A  VISIT  TO  JAPAN.— THE  KIOTO  EXHIBITION. 

I  WILL  endeayonr  to  give  yonr  readers  an  aocoont  of  Kioto, 
«nd  a  description  of  the  three  national  exhibitions  now  being 
held  here,  and  whioh  are  opened  to  all  foreigners  who  have 
obtained  a  passport  from  their  consul.  Of  course,  beiog  in  the 
seryioe  of  the  Mikado  I  required  no  such  passport,  as  my 
officers  and  guards  cleared  me  at  the  three  custom  houses.  I 
left  Osaka  at  6  kM.  on  the  1st  May,  for  Kioto,  by  Japanese 
steamer,  and  I  arrived  at  Fushima,  whioh  is  about  seven 
miles  from  Kioto,  where  we  had  tiffin,  at  3.30  p.m.,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  jin-ri-shos  from  that  place,  A  jin-ri-sho  is  a  kind  of 
Hght  spring  carriage,  which  oan  be  covered  with  a  hood  in 
case  of  rain.  I  required- ten  in  number  to  carry  myself,  my 
officers,  and  baggage,  and  we  arrived  at  Kioto  in  about  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Each  carriage  is  drawn  by  two  coolies.  The 
general  speed  is  about  six  to  eight  miles  an  hour. 

Kioto  is  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  Japan,  and  was,  until 
two  years  ago,  the  residence  of  the  Mikado,  where  his  palace 
and  that  of  his  imperial  mother  is  situated,  both  being  of 
great  extent,  and  surrounded  by  walls.  Kioto  is  about  forty 
miles  from  Osaka,  and  the  principal  trade  is  linen  manufacture ; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  Manchester  of  Japan.  The  town  is  located  on 
a  flat  area ;  but  a  splendid  view  can  be  obtained  from  any  of 
ihe  numerous  temples  on  the  hillsides.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  about  one  million.  The  exhibitions  which  I  am  about 
to  describe  were  held  in  three  temples.  The  first  one  I  visited 
is  called  Kenninji.  It  is  hardly  one  mUe  from  Nakamuraiya- 
Jnitei's  Hotel,  which  is  conducted  on  the  European  principle. 
The  rate  of  diarge  is  four  dollars  per  day  without  wine,  so  it 
is  rather  expensive ;  but  I  only  paid  three  dollars,  as  I  am  a 
regular  customer  of  Juitei  at  Osaka. 

Arriving  at  the  Eiiiibition  we  purchased  for  one  dollar  three 
passes.  To  those  who  have  been  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  realise  the  interior  of  most 
of  the  rooms  at  each  of  the  Kioto  Exhibitions.  The  '*  curio  " 
stands  proper  might  have  been  taken  from  the  Soulages  col- 
lection. The  same  medley  of  warlike,  ecclesiastical,  and 
domestic  relics  of  medisaval  times  are  to  be  found  here  as  in 
their  prototype  in  London.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  descrip- 
tions in  European  languages,  more  noticeable  among  the  curios 
^whioh  to  the  ordinary  sight-seer  are  more  wanted  than  even 
in  the  other  departments^,  I  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  only 
conxse  open  to  me,  of  adang  for  information  respecting  such 
articles  whioh  from  their  beauty  or  singularity  attracted  my 
notice.  The  collection  would  appear  to  a  stranger  to  be  rich 
in  native  and  Chinese  gold  and  copper  coins,  silver  being  less 
numerouis.  One  of  the  huge  oval  gold  coins  yclept  "  ooban," 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  having  been  presented  by  the  Shogun 
Hide-yoski,  who  flourished  some  three  hundred  years  ago,  to 
i;he  priests  of  the  Great  Osaka  Pagado  Temple,  called  TenOji. 
In  those  days  the  "  ooban "  stood  for  ten  rios ;  now  it  is 
worth  a  hundred,  and  rarely  to  be  met  with.  I  noticed  that 
they  were  all  in  small  and  shallow  cases,  with  loose  glass  lids, 
«nd|  if  safe  in  Japan,  they  certainly  would  not  be  so  for  half 
an  hour  in  England  at  any  exhibition  of  the  same  kind.  Near 
the  coins  is  an  arrow-head  of  iron,  stated  to  be  a  thousand 
years  old.  Here,  too,  are  several  of  the  curious  beU-Uke 
**  ye-ki-de,"  both  of  bronae  and  of  iron.  These  were  given  by 
the  Emperors  to  their  envoys  when  sent  on  busiaess  of  great 
importance,  seemingly  having  the  same  use  as  signet  rings 
oeoaeioniUly  had  with  us  in  the  middle  ages.  Near  these  last 
were  the  iron  seals  of  a  great  Chinese  warrior,  and  a  small 
statuette  of  the  hero  himself.  Musical  instruments  in  great 
'variety,  including  the  '*  sho,"  not  unlike  a  piccolo,  the  harp- 
£ka  sounding  koto,  drums,  and  flutes  in  great  numbers.    One 


group  of  OhuMse  mvaieal  instmments  is  said  to  have  been 
n^e  during  tiie  Ming  dynasty.  One  of  a  number  of  gongs  ia 
credited  with  eight  huidived  years'  eziatenee.  From  either  this 
or  one  of  its  fellows  oan  be  produced  by  far  the  riehest  bast 
notes  that  ever  I  heard  from  any  such  an  instroment.  After  a 
cup  of  the  delidous  Uji  tea,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  bird  room.  A 
pair  of  peacooks  attracted  my  attention— the  price  aaked  was 
eighty-flve  dollars.  Among  the  varieties  here  are  a  pair  of 
aoho  birds,  about  the  size  of  blackbirds,  bat  eanary-ooloaredy 
except  a  few  feathers  on  the  head  and  mngs,  which  are  blaok. 
They  are  valued  at  sixty-five  dollars  the  pair.  But  the  birda 
of  the  collection  are  a  pair  called  by  tiie  Japanese  Kin-Kamo, 
blackbirds,  rather  larger  than  the  acho,  with  orange  bills  and 
a  bright  yellow  patch  on  each  side  of  the  head.  These  birds 
seem  to  repeat  all  that  is  whistled,  and  a  good  deal  even  of 
what  is  said  to  them.  In  the  tea  room  ace  on  sale  sample 
packets  of  tea,  from  twenty-five  cents  each ;  tea  caddies  at  a 
rio  each ;  painted  and  carved  figures  made  of  the  wood  of  tho 
tea  tree,  thirty-five  and  fifty  cents  each ;  and,  most  euriooSt 
perhaps,  of  all,  pots  of  tea  flower-buds,  preserved  in  sugar, 
five  cents  each.  There  are  also  to  be  had  the  tea-powder 
biscuits.  In  a  large  wooden  box  are  three  tea  shrubs;  one, 
which  is  about  12  inches  high  by  12  inches  in  diameter,  beam 
the  following  inscription,  '*  Tea  tree  old  for  7  Jears."  Theca 
are  also  other  two  trees  with  the  same  mistake,  which  is  the 
fault  of  the  careless  translator.  ThiiSe  aquaria  were  also  there, 
but  were  all  unfinished.  A  large  water  lizard,  which  was  in- 
tended for  one  of  them,  was  placed  in  a  large  tub,  and  around 
him  the  unconsoious  minnows,  which  are  destined  for  his 
tiffin. 

The  adjoining  room  contains  a  coUeotion  of  foreign  and 
native  drugs  and  medicines,  half-decayed  tiger  bones,  coiled 
and  dried  snakes,  coekroaches,  newts,  &e.  Another  place,  not 
unlike  a  decent  lumber-room,  is  filled  with  an  ext^isive  col* 
lection  of  seeds  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  colours ;  dingy  sereena, 
only  one  or  two  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of 
their  history,  appear  of  interest.  Last  of  all,  in  a  kind  of 
outer  gallery,  is  a  small  and  anything  but  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  plants  in  pots.  One  was  like  something  of  the  Currant 
tribe,  a  tolerably  good  Polyanthtis,  some  Primulas,  and  a  pretty 
and  rather  uncommon-looking  red-flaked  white  Camellia.  A 
basket  of  earth  attracted  my  attention,  and  on  inquiry  I  was 
told  thiE^  it  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  mould  much  prized  by  the 
native  florists. 

On  the  following  morning  I  visited  Chioin,  by  far  the  most 
picturesquely-situated  of  all  the  three  Exhibition  Temples,  and, 
on  the  whole,  I  think  the  most  interesting.  The  Exhibition  is 
held  in  what,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  is  tiie  uppermost  of  the 
many  buildings  which  constitute  the  Temple  of  Chioin.  A  long 
and  winding  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  from  just  below  the 
main  entrance  of  Jnitei's  Hotel,  which  latter  was  formerly  one 
of  the  priestly  residences.  It  is  situated  in  the  temple  grounds, 
on  the  right  of  the  Chioin  exhibition  building.  On  two  sides 
of  the  Exhibition  are  two  pretty  lakes  ^th  rocky  islands  and 
overhanging  trees  and  shrubs,  which  grow  in  the  wildest  luxu- 
riance. Upon  entering  the  Exhibition,  the  first  conspicuous 
objects  were  some  very  wide  rolls  of  thick  waxed  or  oiled  paper. 
The  widest  of  these  were  probably  15  feet  in  breadth.  Most 
of  the  material  was  plain  and  of  a  yellowiBh- white  colour,  but 
some  were  embellished  with  coloured  soroUwork,  and  other  rolls 
were  faintly  embossed.  Passiag  this  I  entered  what  might  well 
pass  for  the  museum  of  some  Japanese  inspector  of  weights 
and  measures.  Here  were  scales,  steelyards,  and  dry  and  wet 
measures  of  aU  sizes,  ages,  and  deeeriptions.  Some  worm- 
eaten  and  time-worn  square  wooden  grain  measures  bore  dates 
which  left  the  Houganji  candle  quite  in  the  shade.  Here  are 
some  verbatim  specimens  of  the  English  inscriptions  affixed 
to  them : — 

18th  year  of  Auto,       804  ye«m  ago. 
16th  year  of  Eisobo,     851  „ 

2Dd  year  of  Eenmn,    689  „ 

A  pretty  decent  old  age  for  a  quartern  measure  !  Near  these, 
two  gourds,  with  iron  frames  and  handles,  are  inscribed, 
''Used  by  Taiho."  Two  more  gourds  were  marked  "Great 
Calabash.'*  Near  here  are  a  lot  of  skins,  but  none  remarkable 
in  any  degree.  A  quantity  of  natural  history  specimens,  as 
sculls  of  tigers,  bill  of  ken  fish,  three-footed  frogs,  &c. ;  but 
curio  of  curios — "  Tochin  kaso  " — this  was  marked  in  English, 
"  This  insect  wiU  change  to  grass  when  the  sxmoLmer  comes." 
It  did  not  look  to  me  as  if  it  would  change  to  anything  more 
wonderful  than  dust,  but  no  doubt  the  translator  knows  best* 
From  these  we  next  encountered  a  lot  of  dye  stuffs,  drugs,  &o 
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One  mourtBr  is  iBbelled  "  Uttkon  ol  Coieft,"  and  VM,  I  am 
told,  brought  bom  thenM  in  Jftpanese  enft,  BhowiDg,  if  tnie, 
thst  the  ooimtT7  ia  opensd  to  the  Japftnese,  at  aa;  rat« ;  and 
flnal]?  A  lot  ot  deaiooated  native  delioaoiw — sea  alngB,  aea- 
meds,  and  MiuhioamB. 

RetraoinK  my  atepg  I  prooeeled  to  inapeot  the  toilette  de- 
partment. Here  are  tooth  povdera,  face  powders,  oamation 
and  green  hronzo-lined  bovla  for  lip-tinting,  hair  pins  in  EilTar 
and  gold,  soma  ooral-monnted  and  others  gold-aet ;  oombu  in 
ivoij,  tortoiseaheU,  Ae. — a  beantifol  tortoiseebeU  bo«l  about  a 
6  inohea  hj  i,  attraotad  my  notioe  ; — bair  tiee,  wigs,  cbignons 
(for  the  JapansBS  all  Tear  ohignona,  or,  at  least,  ninety-nine 
ont  ol  a  hundred  women],  ailk  sewing  threads,  braids  and 
eorda  of  all  breadths,  eolonra,  patterns,  and  sizea.  Near  these 
are  a  nnmber  of  mnitera  of  raw  silk,  the  choicest  being  under 
glaaa—one  very  eoarse  sample  of  dirty  yellow  oehre-oolonr  is 
^belled  "  raw  silk  of  Gorea;''^a  card  of  silkworm'a  eaga 
glass  case, in  whioh  aomeot  the  "seed"  hashatched.  Leaving 
these  I  entered  upon  the  fin^  room  of  the  silk  department. 
Hera  are  scores  of  rioh  robes  of  bygone  priests  and  princes,  all 
heavy  with  gold  embroidery.  The  walls  are  hmig  with  ancient 
tapeetry  of  many  a  wonderlnl  design,  bnt  aa  there  was  no 
account  attached  to  them  I  cannot  give  yon  further  partien. 
laiB.  Here  was  a  black  gauze  head-dress  labelled,  "  a  crown 
worn  by  Taiko."  A  beantifnl  fan,  ita  gold  and  colours  aa 
fresh  as  if  painted  but  yesterday,  is  stated  to  have  belonged  to 
a  former  Empress.  Fattema  ot  silk  oondnded  the  ExhiMtion, 
and  they  were  ot  great  variety. 

I  have  given  you  a  abort  aooonnt  o(  the  oontenta  ot  the  first 
series  of  exhibitions  attempted  by  the  Japanese,  and  I  must 
on  the  whole  oongratnlate  them  upon  their  Buocess.  I  am  in- 
formed that  they  intend  to  attempt  one  in  Yedo  next  year, 
which  will,  no  donbt,  be  wbU  attended  by  the  foreign  com- 
munity. Yon  will,  I  think,  af^ee  with  me  that  I  am  now 
living  in  a  country  the  moat  remarkable,  and  with  a  people  the 
most  surprising,  in  the  known  world. — J.  Tisesb  Fostkb. 


FLOWERS  FOB  OUR   BORDERS.— No.  B. 

TBOPSOLUII  SFEdOHUlL— Showt  ImiAH-Cixsi. 

Tbb  genus  Tropmolnm  bide  fair  to  beoome  in  time  one  of 
considerable  extent,  for  not  a  year  now  elapses  in  which 
several  additions  are  not  made  to  it.  The  cuiious  stnietnre 
of  their  sbowy  flowers,  and  the  fieeneae  with  which  they  are 
produced  by  moat  ot  the  species,  have  rendered  them  general 
tavoarites  ;  and  from  their  extensive  range  throughout  South 
Ameiioa,  where  they  are  fonnd  from  Venezuela  to  the  moat 
southern  part  of  Chili,  generally  at  a  considerable  diatanoe 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  species  may  be  selected  anited  to 
every  olass  of  cultivators,  from  those  whose  means  enable 
them  to  indulge  their  plants  with  an  artificial  climate,  to 
that  more  numerons  section  reatricled  to  the  cnltivatioa  ot 
hardy  plants. 

The  Tropnolum  apedosam  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  well 
adapted  for  coltivaticm  in  the  open  border  during  the  summer 
months ;  whether  it  is  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  hatdy 
we  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  state,  bat  there  can  be  no 
donbt  ihai  it  will  bear  our  mild  winters. 

The  roots  are  not  tuberoos,  as  in  the  oaae  of  T.  tricolor  and 
some  others,  but  fibrous,  like  those  of  Lobblamim  and  orenati. 
fiorum.  When  planted  in  the  open  ground  a  border  by  a  weet 
wall  will  be  fonnd  the  most  suitable  situation  lor  it ;  if  on  a 
south  wall  it  should  be  partially  shaded,  aa  the  plant  does  not 
well  bear  (nil  exposure  to  sunshine :  it  Soarisbea  most  in  a 
oompoat  ot  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  aand  ronghly  mixed,  but  will 
do  very  well  in  any  good  garden  soil  where  these  ingredients 
are  not  easily  attamable.  It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  it  in  a 
lioh  manured  border,  as  this  would  result  in  the  prodtietion 
of  foliage  at  the  expense  ot  the  flowers. 

When  the  plant  is  .grown  in  a  pot,  or  preserved  in  one 
through  the  cold  season,  the  stems  usually  make  their  appear- 
ance about  Febraaiy  or  Uaroh,  according  to  the  temperature 
at  which  it  has  been  kept ;  but  it  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
borders  during  winter,  and  oovered  with  a  hand-light,  over 
which  a  thick  matting  should  be  thrown  in  severe  weather, 
they  will  begin  to  grow  in  April,  and  as  long  as  there  is  any 
danger  of  frost  the  hand-light  must  be  allowed  to  remain.  In 
May,  however,  all  covering  may  be  removed,  and  with  the 
genial  temperature  common  to  this  month  the  plant  will  make 
rapid  progress,  and  speedily  reach  the  height  ot  6  or  6  feet. 

Aa  it  is  a  olimbar,  some  provision  must,  ol  course,  be  made 
for  supporting  ita  feeble  stems;    and  for  this  purpose  we 


know  of  nothing  more  suitable  than  a  flat  wire  trellis,  or  ana 
eomposed  ot  narrow  splines  plaoed  diagonaljy  antes  tmb 
other,  the  side  pieces  being  ol  something  rather  nun  nk 
stantiaL  The  lower  ends  ot  the  two  upright  pieoee  should  be 
well  charred,  which  will  retard  their  deoay  when  throat  iile 
the  ground,  and  if  to  this  preoaution  we  add  that  ot  weQ 
painting  the  whole  ot  the  trellis,  it  will  then  last  to;  yeui. 
If  the  trellis  is  of  wire,  it  should  be  kept  from  immediate  cat- 
tact  with  the  wall  to  allow  the  stems  to  intertwine  freely.  Tit 
plant  toims  an  elegant  object  trained  against  a  verandah,  ai 
a  striking  eSect  may  be  pradu«»d  by  aasodating  with  it  yeiug 
plants  ot  the  annual  T.  adtmeom,  also  ealled  oansrieoie  w 
peregrinum,  with  which  we  anticipate  it  will  hybridise.  'Ha 
amaU  wire  globes  and  trellises  may  be  employed  for  spedmena 
grown  in  pots,  but  they  are  quite  unsnited  to  the  plant  wboi 
cultivated  in  Uie  open  Sorden,  where  it  attains  a  mnoh  large 


The  bright  carmine-tinted  flowers  appear  in  Jnne,  and  H* 
inrodDoed  in  succession  tor  at  least  two  months.  The  pltnl 
ripens  its  fruit  vsry  (reely,  and  tram  the  seeds  thus  obtiiiwd  it 
may  be  readily  increased,  as  well  as  by  dividing  the  looti  in 
spring. 

We  know  ot  few  summer-fiowetiug  plants  that  more  dassnl 
the  little  care  requisite  for  its  management. 

We  may  remark,  incidentally,  that  many  ot  the  ipeoss  ef 
Tropsolnm  ore  hardier  than  is  oommoi^y  supposed;  tlis 
T.  tricolor,  in  particular,  flourishes  in  the  open  air  in  atimnur 
—that  is,  when  planted  aa  we  have  recommended  this  spMO 
to  be,  rather  deeply  in  the  open  ground,  and  well  proteola' 
from  froat  and  damp  in  wlot^  by  a  heap  of  dry  asbes,  onr 
whiflh  a  hand-glass  or  large  flower  pot  is  placed.  It  will  tlM> 
grow  [^odigionsly  in  the  summer  months,  so  as  to  be  teuaij 
reoognisable  by  those  who  have  been  aocuatomed  to  ace  it  cudf 
n  pots. — (W.  Thobpboh's  Englitk  FUvser  QaTdai.) 


SwsKT-scENTK)  TiTLiP.— I  last  Week  bad  the  pleasure  of  ia- 
specting  at  Laurel  Bank,  the  pietnresque  villa  reeideDWOi 
A.  Stirling,  Esq.,  Galashiels,  an  unnamed  aweet-seented  Toli^ 
the  like  of  which  I  do  not  recollect  having  met  with  bafon. 
Tulips  usually  are  void  of  any  pleasing  odour.  Hone  thsJJ 
am  acquainted  with  merits  being  classed  with  sweet-aeeDlM 
Sowers.  This  at  Laurel  Bank  u  equal  in  fragranoe  to  tw 
finest-scented  Bose.  Mrs.  Stirling,  who  is  a  great  lovo'  ol 
flowers,  and  a  good  judge  ot  them  aa  well,  told  i"^  ^  ^ 
ferred  it  tor  the  delioions  perfume  which  it  emitted,  •<*«>■ 
flower  in  the  rooms,  before  any  Rose.  It  is  growing  to  »J 
outside  border  in  rather  a  shaded  position ,  where  it  wa«  pis** 
years  ago.    In  (orm  the  bloom  is  aemi-donbls,'  in  mM' 
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an  orange  groimd  pattily  ttriped  with  ohooolaie.  It  would 
be  mneh  appveoifttod  in  our  ecmeerrstoriee  and  room  Taees,  or 
wherefer  odociferoua  flowen  aze  in  demand.— J.  M.  0* 


POBTRAITS  OF  PLANTS.  FLOWEBS,  AND 

FBUITS. 

ODOMTOOLOsstTM  TUTiTJiAimni.  Nat,  ord.,  Orehidaoen.  Linn,, 
Gynaadxia  M onandii*. — ^Natife  td  New  Orenada.  We  recently 
paUiflhed  a  portrait  of  the  flowM  of  thia  grand  Orehid.  "  The 
plant  was  OTerlookad  1^  Waneewiea,  difleovend  by  the  late 
lamented  Bowman  on  the  weetem  alope  of  the  Andes  of  New 
Grenada,  and  sent  home  aliTe,  hnt  in  a  dying  state,  first  by 
Mr.  WalHs  when  eoUeeting  for  Mr.  Linden,  and  secondly  l^ 
Mr.  Boezl,  also  dead,  and  lastly  by  Ifr.  Henry  Chesterton,  whose 
plants  flowered  with  Messrs.  Veitch.'*— (Bot.  Map,,  t,  6037.) 

LsiJA  JoNOBUHA.  Nat.  ord.,  Orohidaoeie.  Linn.,  Gynan- 
diia  Monandria. — Native  of  BraoL  Flowers  bright  erhnson 
purple,  the  fipe  idiite,  yellow,  and  erimson.  *'  According  to 
Professor  Beiohenbach  this  Tsry  distinct  and  beantifol  plant 
was  discoTered  In  M.  Libon,  an  ill-fated  young  trayeller,  who 
fell  a  Tiotim  to  his  seal  in  ttie  Brazils,  and  after  whom  the 
pretty  genus  libonia  was  named ;  and  the  introduction  is  due 
to  l£r.  de  Jonghe  of  Brussels,  an  eminent  cultiyator,  after 
whom  it  was  named  in  aceordftncB  with  M.  Libon's  wishes. 
The  spedmen  here  figured  was  communicated  by  Messrs. 
Ydtoh,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  March  of  the  present  year." 
-jIHd  t.  e038.) 

BiooNU  OTnttAfniA  Nat,  ord;  Begoniaoe«.  Linn.,  Monooda 
Polyandria.— Flowers  white.  "  This  singular  species  of  Be- 
gonia belongs  to  a  small  and  Tsry  little  known  Brazilian  section 
of  the  genus,  of  which  there  are  three  supposed  species,  all 
▼cry  imperfectly  described.  They  diifer  from  their  congeners 
in  the  monoecious  iidloiescenee,  on  which  the  male  flowers  are 
raised  on  long  scapes,  and  the  females  are  sessile  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaTCS.  The  species  hen  figured  is  a  native  of  Bio  de 
Janeiro."— (I&id.  t.  0OS9.) 

Gbbtia  SuTBXBLAHi)!.  Nat.  ord.,  Bapindacen.  Linn.,  De- 
candxia  Monogynia.— Native  of  Natal.  Flowers  scarlet.  '<  This 
singular  and  beautiful  plant,  which  was  raised  by  Dr.  Moore 
from  seed  introduced  into  the  Glasnevin  (hardens  about  the 
year  1859,  has  been  so  extensively  distributed  both  by  himself 
and  from  Eew,  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  commonest  plants  in 
European  Botanic  Gardens.  Singularly  enough,  though  grow- 
ing very  freely  and  even  luxuriantly  in  our  greenhouses,  it  had 
never  flowered  in  Europe,  except  (I  believe)  in  the  south  of 
France,  till  March  of  the  present  year,  when  a  small  plant  in  a 
6-iach  pot,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gtardens,  having  be^  starved 
for  the  purpose,  threw  off  all  its  leaves,  and  put  forth  instead 
a  raceme  of  eml-like  buds,  which  the  curator,  Ifr.  Thomas 
Moore,  was  good  enough  to  communicate  to  me  for  figuring  in 
the  **  Botanical  Magazme."  This,  though  much  inferior  as  to 
its  inflorescence  to  the  wild  specimens  (which  bear  upwards 
of  one  hundred  flowers  in  racemes  2  to  3  inches  in  dimeter) 
is  so  charaoteristic,  that  I  gladly  take  the  opportunity  of 
figuring  it. 

"  Gr^yia  Sutherlandi  forms  a  small  tree  at  Port  Natal,  de- 
scribed by  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Sutherland,  the  Surveyor-General 
of  the  colony  and  an  urdent  naturalist,  as  growing  in  clefts  of 
much-exposed  headlands,  at  elevations  of  2000  to  6000  feet,  in 
the  Drakenburg  mountains,  and  flowering  in  August  and 
September  (early  spring).  It  was  named  after  Sir  George 
Gray,  K.C3.,  Governor-General  of  the  Cape  Colony  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery."— (IMd.  t.  6O4O0 

TiTi^AHTA  HxraBOPHTULi.  Nat,  ord.,  Sorophulaziaoes.  Linn,, 
Didynamia  Angiospermia.— Flowers  white  with  yellow  blotch. 
•<  Ii.  pallidiflora  was  raised  from  seed  brought  by  Mr.  Maw  and 
myself  from  Marocco  in  1871,  and  flowered  in  July  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  is  a  native  of  Sicily  and  Cyprus,  but  was  dis- 
covered by  Desfontaines  in  North  Africa,  and  described  and 
figured  by  >»tTn  as  L.  heterophylla  in  1798.  Willdenow  in. 
1800,  referring  all  TAntAtM  to  Antirrhinum,  in  which  there  was 
already  an  A.  heterophyllum,  altered  the  trivial  name  to 
aparinoides;  lastly,  Chavin,  in  1833,  restored  the  plant  to 
liinaria,  but  caieleMly  adopted  Willdenow's  trivial  name,  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  subsequent  authors.  The 
Xj.  tingitana  of  Bossier  and  Heldreieh  is  a  more  robust  variety, 
with  broader  leaves,  which  has  been  gathered  by  Mr.  Ball  and 
myself  at  Cape  Spartel.  The  Mount  Atlas  specimens  are  much 
xnoze  slender  than  those  found  nearer  the  coast.  The  L.  vis- 
oosa,  Dum.,  of  Spain,  is  probably  another  form."— (I&id. 
t,,  6041.) 


Camellia— IViwtfM  JIfary.— "  In  April,  1866,  this  very  fine 
variety  of  Camellia  japonica  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Salter,  of 
Hammersmith,'at  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's 
Floral  Conmdttee,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certifioate. 
On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Salter  the  plant  came  into  the  hands 
of  Ifr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea.  The  plant  is,  we  believe,  of  English 
origin,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  bold  and  rich  deep  green  foli- 
age— a  feature  which  adds  very  greatly  to  the  value,  as  decora- 
tive evergreen  shrubs,  of  those  varieties  which  possess  it.  The 
fiowers  are  of  full  average  size,  and  furnished  with  broad, 
smooth,  stout  petals,  arranged  with  remarkable  symmetry,  and 
of  a  bright  crimson-red  colour.  It  is  a  variety  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  most  extended  cultivation."— (JTomt  and  Porno-' 
logut,Sfi,,yi.,121.) 

PxACH — Princess  of  Wales. — "  Our  ^guxe  of  this  noble  late 
Peach  was  prepared  from  specimens  kindly  transmitted  by  the 
Bev.  W.  F.  Baidelyile.  It  is  one  of  the  novelties  for  whidi  we 
are  indebted  to  the  successful  efforts  of  BIr.  Thomas  Bivers,  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  who  raised  it  from  Pavie  de  Pompone.  Mr. 
Baddyffe  remarks  concerning  it : — *  Its  season  here,  at  Okeford 
Fitzpaine,  is  from  about  the  12th  to  the  24th  of  October.  The 
speonnens  sent  had  not  arrived  at  their  full  size,  which  is 
shout  from  9  inches  to  10  inches,  as,  owing  to  the  mischief 
done  by  insects,  I  could  not  let  them  stay  longer.  The  skin 
is  cream-coloured,  and  the  cheek  towards  the  sun  is  either 
blush  or  mottled  like  those  sent.  The  flesh  is  melting  for  so 
late  a  season,  and  not  woolly ;  it  is  of  good  flavour,  and  the 
flesh  is  very  red  for  some  depth  round  the  stone.  Though 
raised  from  a  clingstone,  its  flesh  separates  freely  from  the 
stone.  The  trees  here,  three  in  number,  are  very  hardy  and 
robust.  It  sets  its  flowers  better  than  most  sorts.  Its  flowers 
are  very  large  and  lovely.    The  glands  are  round.* 

"  Our  note  of  the  fruit  sent  runs  thus : — ^Fruit  above  medium 
size,  straw-coloured,  with  a  greenish  tint  on  the  diiaded  side, 
flushed  with  red  where  exposed,  and  there  marked  with  irre- 
gular spots  and  blotches  of  deeper  purplish  red.  Flesh  pale 
yellow,  deeply  tinted  with  red  round  the  stone,  which  parts 
freely.  Dr.  Hogg  describes  it  as  very  large  and  terminated  by 
a  nipple ;  the  flesh  melting,  juicy,  and  very  richly  flavoured. 
Very  large ;  one  of  the  largest  Peaches  known,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  its  colour  cream,  with  a  rosy  cheek ;  melting, 
rich,  and  excellent ;  ripens  just  before  Desse  Tardive,  and  is 
very  valuable.    Flowers  very  lazge  and  beautiful."— (IMd.) 

GARDENING  IN  THE  WEST. 

L— BATH. 

Thx origin  of  the  term  "Go  io  Bath "  is,  we  believe,  in- 
volved in  obscurity,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  even  the  pages 
of  our  curious  contemporary  *'  Notes  and  Queries  **  have  ever 
been  enlivened  by  a  discussion  on  the  subject.  It  is  generally 
employed  in  a  denunciatory  sense  to  those  who  vainly  attempt 
to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  others  who  consider  they  know 
better;  but  how  it  originated  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  Probabiy — and  we  merely  throw  it  out  as  a  hint 
to  those  learned  in  antiquarian  lore — ^it  may  have  been  used 
to  King  Bladud  when  he  related  the  droumstanoe  of  the  pigs 
rushing  into  **  the  oozy  bed,"  and  being  cured  of  their  duis- 
order.  Whatever  force  or  meaning  the  expression  may  now 
have,  it  was  good  advice  proffered  to  the  Council  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  when  th^  were  told  this  year  to  '*  go  to 
Bath."      ' 

This  western  city  has  for  centuries  been  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. Here  fashion  has  reigned  and  horticulture  has  flourished. 
Its  name  has  served  as  an  adjunct  to  some  of  the  commonest 
and  most  valued  of  our  commercifd  and  domestic  products. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Bath  buns  and  Bath  bricks,  Bath  post 
and  Bath  polonies,  Bath  cheese  and  Bath  chaps?  Some  of 
these,  however,  are  only  specialties  in  name,  for  the  buns,  the 
post,  and  the  polonies  are  now  to  be  had  elsewhere ;  the  bricks 
always  did  come  from  Bridgewater,  and  the  chaps  are  chiefly 
manufactured  at  Calne.  But  Bath  horticulture,  Hke  its  waters, 
is  especially  cherished  by  its  people.  Though  there  are  no 
large  gardens  in  or  near  the  dty,  its  inhabitants  are  a  race  of 
gardeners.  From  the  earliest  times  there  have  been  florists' 
and  horticultural  societies  in  Bath.  Bath  Pinks  and  Picotees 
have  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  at  many  a  club,  where 
the  members  in  long  coats  and  bush  wigs  assembled  round  ike 
punch-bowl,  relating  their  experiences  while  tiiey  whiffed  their 
yard  of  *'  Broseley."  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  modem  hor- 
ticultural society  has  supplanted  the  florists'  club,  and  for 
many  years  Batili  has  had  one  of  the  most  important  horti- 
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aultnral  tooietiea  in  Engluid,  and  its  ahoire  am  boait  of  pro- 
dnatioaB  m  meritotioiu  as  ore  to  be  found  &t  Bome  whare  greater 
pretenaion  ia  made.    Peihftpfi  there  i»  no  place  in  Englaiid  of 
its  aize  inhere  flowera  are  bo  eitensiTel;  grovn,  and  where  to- 
getablee  aie  produced  in  greater  eicellenoe ;  and  althongh  the 
gardena  about  Uie  dt;  are  Bmall  and  the  nnrseiiaa  luoited  in 
extent,  then  ia  no  lack  of  the 
trne  gardening  spirit  among  the 
inhabitants.  The  Victoria  Park, 
where   the   Eihibitiou  o!   the 
Boyal  Eortienltaral  Sooiet;  is 
to  be  held  on  the  24th  ol  thia 
month,  JB  an  evidence  of  the 
pQblio  taate  in  this  wa;. 

The  BoTal  Victoria  Park,  of 
which  we  gave  a  plan  at  page 
886  of  our  present  volnme,  oc- 
enpies  twenty-one  acres,  and 
was  laid  oat  in  ISSO.when  25,000 
trees  were  naad  in  planting  it. 
The  oroliitect  waa  Mr.  Edward 
Davis,  who  at  the  time,  and  for 
some  years  afterwards,  took  a 
prominent  lead  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Uie  horticnitnre  of 
Bath. 

The  prinoipal  approach  to  the 
Viotoria  Park  ia  from  Qaean'a 
Sqaare,  from  wluch  there  is  a 
triplet  entrance,  the  centre  being 
a  wide  carriage  way,  and  the 
two  sides  narrow  gates  for  pe- 
destrians, the  two  latter  snr- 
mounted  each  by  a  cast  flgnre 
of  the  British  Uon  gambolling 
with  a  cannon  ball  as  kittens 
gambol  with  a  ball  of  worsted. 
The  ample  drive,  which  ia  called 
the  Boyal  Avenue,  ascends  a 
pretty  steep  incline,  and  winds 
in  a  bold  cnrva  to  the  left, 
where  it  ia  flanked  on  either 
aide  by  a  handsome  avenne  ol 
trees,  which  stretches  throngh- 
on(  its  whole  length  through 
the  park.  The  left  side  of  this 
avsnae,  extending  oa  far  as  the 
obelisk,  is  ol  varions  species 
and  varieties  of  Elms,  and  the 
right  entirely  of  Horse  Chest- 
nats,  which  on  the  occasion  ol 
our  visit  ware  in  full  bloom. 

No  sooner  had   we  entered 
upon  tMa  avenne  than  we  saw 
an  index  to  theBathonian  mind, 
to  which  we  strongly  reqaest  the 
attention  of   Borough   Boards 
and  other  heads  of  departments. 
Every  tree  in  this  avenue  of 
Elms  is   marked  with  a  oon- 
■picDons  and  distinctly  written 
label,  with  the  botanical   and 
English  names  ;  and  those  who 
wish  for  enlightenment  on  the 
difGcolt    nomenclature  of   the 
many  forms  of  the  native  Elma 
will  nere  Snd  a  ready  and  re- 
liable help.    These  trees  were 
planted  aboat  forty  jeara  ago, 
when  atndy  of  permanent  orna- 
ment held  the  place  which  is 
now  given   to    temporary   de-     • 
aeration,  and  before  bedding- 
ont  oconpiad  so  maoh  of  the 
gardening  taate  of  the  country. 
But  here  the  Bathonian  judg- 
ment is  displayed  in  fostering  both  tastes ;  for  though  atten- 
tion ia  still  paid  to  the  arboriooltnral  specialty  of  the  park, 
seasonable  decoration  is  not  negloeted.    Tliis  is  as  it  ou^t  to 
be.     This  is  indeed  true  gardening.     AU  one  thing  or  all 
another  thing  indicates  poverty  of  taste  and  poverty  of  genius. 
Borticnltnre  is  a  various  and  versatile  art,  and  be  who  fails  or 


refuses  to  cultivate  more  than  one  braneh  of  it  is  like  a  bh 
of  one  idea.  The  Victoria  Park  of  Bath  fnmithsa  eriluH 
that  the  Bath  people  possess  eoniiderably  more  than  ons  ittk, 
and  can  ^reeiate  with  varied  tastes  objeets  which  sia  wmOij 


full-grown  speeiraens  of  many  varieties  wbioh  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult now  to  find,  or  at  least  to  identify.  The  nomancl»tore« 
these  has  been  oarefnlly  preserved,  and  we  oonunend  the  i^cy 
of  them  to  those  of  the  forthcoming  viaitora  to  the  Bojal  Hor- 
ticultuial  Society's  meetingwho  are  interested  in  arboriculto* 
Soma  of  the  specimens  we  remarked  more  partieulsrly  W" 
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Uhmui  montaaa  glabra,  U.  m.  fnlgaris,  U.  m.  rngosa,  U.  m. 
nigra,  U.  oampMlns,  U.  o.  saniiensis,  XT.  c.  conoaTnfolia,  U.  o. 
eomiiMeiiBiB  or  itrieta,  and  one  called  U.  glabra  major,  or  the 
Canterbniy  Elm,  which  appeared  to  ns  to  be  a  mrietj  of 
montana,  a  noble  fast-growing  tree. 

At  a  dirtanoe  of  500  yards  or  thereabouts  from  the  entrance 
we  come  to  another  gateway,  which  has  a  small  arch  on  either 
aide  spanning  the  footpaths.  These  are  surmounted  witii 
ledate-looldng  sphinxes,  as  a  contrast  to  the  playful  lions  at 
the  entrance ;  and  about  100  yards  farther  on  we  come  to  a 
third  gateway,  which  is  the  entrance  proper,  and  in  front  of 
which,  just  inside  the  park,  is  the  memorial  obelisk  shown  in 
onr  en^^ing,  and  which  bears  on  its  base  a  large  medallion 
portrait  of  Her  present  Majesty,  and  the  following  inscription 
ooonpying  the  three  sides:— ** The  inhabitants  and  Tisitors 
of  Bath  to  the  Princess  Yiotoria  on  the  Attainment  of  her 
Majority.  24th  May,  1837."  "  Completed  October,  1837,  in 
the  trst  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Viyat  Begina." 
"  ViCTOBU."  "  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  married  to  His 
BoyfJ  Highness  Prince  Albert  of  Saze  Coburg  and  Gotha, 
February  10th,  1840." 

Beyond  the  obelisk  the  trees  in  the  avenue  become  more 
Tttried.  Though  still  consisting  mainly  of  Horse  Chestnuts 
and  Elms,  we  see  here  and  there  the  decided  tone  of  the  Purple 
Beech  asserting  itself ,  the  light  foliage  of  the  Ailantus,  Uie 
golden  tassels  of  the  Laburnum,  and  the  gorgeous  splendour  of 
the  single  and  double  scarlet  Thorns,  here  and  there  varied  with 
the  double  white.  Just  beyond  the  obelisk  on  the  right  is  a 
group  of  Hollies,  and  a  little  beyond  are  groups  of  large  Tews 
kept  in  a  somewhat  pyramidal  form  interspersed  wiUi  Ever- 
green Oaks,  LanrustinaB,  and  Portugal  Laurels.  A  little  farther 
on  there  is  a  pond  on  the  right  with  waterfowl,  and  on  its 
bonks  some  venerable  Weeping  Willows.  As  we  approach  the 
part  where  Park  Lane  unites  with  Weston  Bead  we  come  to  a 
pretty  undulating  comer,  nicely  varied  with  mounds,  glades, 
and  serpentine  walks.  This  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
considerable  excavations  of  soil  or  stone,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced has  been  a  great  Kun  to  the  park.  Mr.  Ayrton  might 
do  worse  than  take  a  hint  from  this  for  the  improvement  of 
Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde  Park.  With  the  views  of  eco- 
nomy held  by  the  present  Government,  we  recommend  Mr. 
Ayrton  to  dig  for  gravel  in  the  public  parks,  and  instead  of 
offering  these  excavations  as  a  "  free  shoot "  for  enterprising 
builders  to  deposit  their  superfluous  rubbiedi,  let  him  entrust 
them  to  Mr.  Gibson  or  the  other  superintendents  to  deal  with 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  contribute  towards  the  embeUishment 
of  the  parks  by  breaking  ihe  monotony  of  the  surface,  which  is 
00  characteristic  of  the  parks  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames, 
and  thereby  introduce  landscape  effects.  These  dells  are 
planted  with  great  taste,  and  contain  many  excellent  specimens 
of  Conifers  and  other  evergreens,  all  of  which  are  carefully 
and  correctly  named.  And  just  by  way  of  finish  there  is  a 
great  Jack*in-the-green  with  his  head  surmounting  an  Ivy  bush ; 
but  whether  the  head  represents  that  of  King  Bladud,  Jupiter 
Tonans,  or  the  first  mayor  wie  cannot  tell  by  the  portrait. 

The  preparations  for  the  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  Park  have  made  good  progress.  The  framework 
of  the  Exhibition  tent  has  been  for  some  time  completed,  and 
the  turf  banks  on  which  the  plants  are  to  be  staged  are  already 
firm  and  well  clad  with  verdure.  The  day  on  which  we  visited 
the  spot  we  were  pleased  to  see  a  man  mowing  the  surface ; 
and  this  is  a  great  improvement  on  what  we  have  had  to  regret 
on  some  former  occasions,  when,  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
Exhibition,  the  turf  never  looked  otherwise  than  uncomfort- 
able. The  site  of  the  Exhibition  could  not  have  been  better 
chosen ;  it  is  commodious  and  picturesque.  The  design  of  the 
Exhibition  grotmd  enclosed  in  the  tent  is  admirable ;  and  if 
the  weather  favour  the  Society,  we  prognosticate  one  of  the 
best  and  most  successful  meetings  the  Society  has  ever  held 
will  be  tiiat  which  opens  at  Bath  on  the  24th  of  this  month. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Mb.  Gsobgb,  the  skilful  gardener  at  Bood  Ashton,  in  Wilts, 
informs  us  that  he  can  keep  the  Wasps  from  every  Grape  in 
the  houses,  except  Madresfield  Court,  and  that  he  cannot  save 
from  their  ravages.    They  fairly  beat  him  in  the  struggle. 

If  the  mebtino  of  the  Botal  Hobticttltubaij  Sociztt 

AT  Bath  is  not  a  success  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Local 
Committee ;  for  every  town,  village,  and  railway  station  in  the 
west  is  placarded  with  bills  of  attractive  dimensions  and 
colours,  enough  to  excite  the  population  of  the  whole  country. ' 


Wb  understand  that  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  of 

the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  at  Bath,  the  Mayor  of  that 
city  (Mr.  Alderman  Blaine)  will  give  a  grand  banquet,  after 
the  inaugural  ceremony,  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  and  its 
officers. 

It  is  reported  that  Hbup,  when  the  blossoms  are  just 

opened,  is  an  infallible  preservative  of  textile  fabrics  against  the 
attacks  of  moths.  The  stalk,  with  leaves  and  flowers ,  is  cut  when 
blooming  (about  July),  and  dried  in  the  shade.  It  is  said  to 
preserve  its  properties  for  several  years. — (English  Mechanic.) 

Db.  J.  E.  Gbay  says  that  the  Wild  Birds*  Protection 

Act  is  having  an  effect  contrary  to  what  was  intended.  The 
fruit-growers  of  Kent  and  other  parts,  it  appears,  employ  boys 
to  go  about  destroying  the  eggs  in  the  nests  of  all  kinds  of 
birds  indiscriminately.  Insect-eating  birds,  especially  star- 
lings, are  the  victims  of  this  system,  as  well  as  those  that 
reiJly  do  a  '*  balance  "  of  harm. — (English  Mechanic.) 

Db.  a.  Eebneb  reprints  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 

Scientific  Society  of  Innsbruck  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
means  of  Pbotection  of  thb  Pollen  of  Plants  against  pre- 
mature displacement  or  damp.  As  the  vitality  of  pollen  is 
immediately  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  action  of  either  rain 
or  dew,  he  finds  in  nature  a  variety  of  contrivances  to  protect 
it  against  thpse  injurious  influences  during  the  interval  be- 
tween its  escape  from  the  anther  and  its  being  carried  away  by 
insects,  these  contrivances  being  generally  absent  in  those 
plants  where  fertilisation  is  affected  by  the  pollen  being  con- 
veyed at  once  to  the  stigma  by  the  wind.  In  plants  with 
coherent  pollen,  fertilised  by  insect  agency,  where  some  of  the 
anthers  are  so  placed  as  to  be  necessarily  exposed  to  the  weather, 
these  are  generally  found  to  be  barren,  or  destitute  of  pollen, 
and  where  they  would  interfere  with  the  entrance  of  insects 
into  the  flower,  they  are  altogether  abortive  or  rudimentary. 
Plants  with  coherent  pollen,  which  require  insect  agency  for 
their  fertilisation.  Dr.  Kemer  believes  to  be  of  more  recent 
geological  occurrence  than  those  with  powdery  pollen,  which 
require  only  the  wind  to  convey  it  to  the  stigma. — (Nature,) 

NEW  BOOK. 

The  DistribtitioH  of  Rain  over  tlie  British  Isles  during  1872# 
By  G.  J.  Syhons,  F.M.S.,  &c.    London :  E.  Stanford. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  little  volume  is  a  guarantee 
of  its  accuracy,  and  we  conmiend  it  to  our  readers,  not  merely 
because  it  contains  the  observations  recorded  at  1700  stations 
during  last  year,  but  because  it  contains  also  full  directions 
for  securing  accurate  results  by  those  who  keep  registers  of 
the  rainfall.  One  extract  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
work's  principal  contents. 

'  Mean  Batio  of  BainfaXl  during  the  six  yea/rs  1860-65  to  that 
of  the  ten  years  1860-69  (taken  as  100)  for  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  for  tite  whole  of  the  British  Isles, 

England    97.9     I     Irdand 98.6 

Sootlaad  99^     |     Britiflh  Isles 98.8 

"  These  results  are  remarkably  accordant,  for  it  will  be  found 
that  out  of  seventy-four  stations, 

16  do  not  dUter  more  than  1  per  cent. 
SO         „  „  2 

44         „  „  S 

64        „  „  4 

68         »  11  5 

60         „  „  6 

73         „  „  7 

and  only    1  differs  by  more  than   7 

—viz.,  Cromarty  Lighthouse,  at  which  the  fall  during  the  six 
years,  1860-65,  was  7.2  per  cent,  above  that  during  the  ten  years, 
1860-69. 

"  Moreover,  it  will  be  foui^  that  there  is  a  general  agreement 
between  adjacent  stations,  which  testifies  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  observations  upon  which  this  table  is  based.  The  widest 
differences  are  in  the  north  midland  counties,  and  are,  perhaps, 
due  to  the  remarkably  heavy  local  rains  wmch  have  occurred 
at  isolated  stations  several  tunes  during  the  last  few  years,  or 
there  may  have  been  some  alteration  in  the  position  of  one  of 
the  gauges.  Baising  or  lowering  the  orifice  of  any  of  the  gauges 
2  or  8  feet  would  produce  quite  as  great  a  discardance  as  is  here 
noticed ;  which,  by-the-by,  incidentally  shows  how  carefully  the 
observations  must  be  taken  to  render  such  a  change  the  most 
glaring  feature  in  the  inquiry.' 


II 


>i 

ti 
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SHAPE  TOUB  TREES  FOR  THE  WIND. 

While  few  objects  in  the  landscape  are  more  beautiful  to 
the  eye  than  a  fine-formed  evergreen  or  ornamental  tree,  so 
none  is  more  offensive  to  the  true  horticulturist  and  lover  of 
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the  beaatifal  in  natnre  than  an  unsightly,  negleoted,  and  mis- 
Bhaped  tree  of  any  kind. 

In  and  around  San  Franeiseo,  and  in  many  of  onr  TaUeyB 
and  slopes,  we  are  subject  to  strong  periodical  winds,  which  in 
the  spring  and  growing  season,  when  the  tree  is  heavy  with 
foliage,  bends  or  careens  the  tree  in  one  direction  for  a  period 
of  ^"»o  long  enough  to  cause  it  to  grow  in  that  direction,  for 
**  just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  incUned  "  is  folly  verified, 
as  all  '*  who  have  eyes  to  see  '*  can  see  it  they  will  bat  observe 
as  they  travel  over  our  State. 

We  will  now  point  out  briefly  a  sure  remedy  for  trees  ex- 
posed to  strong  or  sweeping  winds,  as  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
are  its  lungs  by  which  life  is  sustained.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
trees  bent  over  to  a  certain  angle  are  bereft  of  their  leaves  on 
the  windward  side,  because  the  winds  have  a  double  force  and 
sweep  them  off  on  that  side,  while  the  opposite  side  of  the 
trees  are  full  and  the  limbs  grow  larger,  tiius  adding  to  their 
weight,  and  this  careens  the  tree  over,  causing  it  to  grow  into 
a  nus-shaped  tree. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  easy.  Prune  the  tree  severely  on 
the  leeward  side,  leaving  double  the  quantity  of  branches  on 
the  windward,  and  leaving  them  thick ;  these  meet  the  force  of 
the  winds  and  resist  them,  while  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree, 
being  shorn  of  weight,  prevents  the  tree  from  careening  over, 
and  yet  with  less  than  half  the  branches  on  the  opposite  of  the 
tree  it  will  grow  faster  and  come  up  to  a  good  form,  and  make 
a  handsome  tree,  healthful,  and  pleasant  to  look  upon.  What 
we  say  of  an  ornamental  tree  of  any  kind  will  apply  equally  to 
fruit  trees. — (Californian  Farmer) 

WOBK  FOR  THE  WEEK 

KZTCHBN  OABDXir. 

Whenev-er  it  is  necessary  to  water  do  so  copiously,  as  a  slight 
sprinkling  is  worse  than  useless.    Whenever  the  weather  is 
suitable  for  destroying  weeds  tiie  hoe  should  be  constantly  plied 
between  all  growing  crops,  both  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  weeds  and  retaining  moisture.    To  maintain  the  strength  <n 
Aaparciffiu  next  year,  no  more  of  the  produce  should  be  cut. 
Late  and  close  cutting  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  weak  "  grass."    The  plants  of  Oauliflowers  which  are 
now  forming  their  heads  shoula  be  watered  and  mulched  with 
short  litter,  this  will  cause  them  to  be  close  and  compact. 
The  advantage  in  planting  in  Celery  trenches  as  we  formerly  re- 
commended, will  now  be  apparent  where  adopted  from  the  su- 
periority over  the  plants  on  the  level  ground.     Continue  to 
plant  successioniJ  crops  of  Celery  in  inches;  take  up  the 
plants  with  as  much  eurth  around  the  roots  as  possible,  and  by 
no  means  shorten  any  of  the  leaves.    Immediately  after  plant- 
ing give  them  a  good  soakhig  with  water.    The  earlier  crops 
shoiud  have  the  eafth  loosened  about  their  roots,  as  the  frequent 
watering  it  requires  hardens  the  surface  and  prevents  its  receiv- 
ing the  benefit  it  should  do  from  future  waterings.    To  produce 
fine  Cucumber$  the  linings  of  the  frames  should  still  be  kept- 
np,  they  should  also  be  covered  with  mats  at  night,  as  it  is 
BometimeB  very  cold.    After  the  plants  have  been  bearing  for 
gome  time  and  the  shoots  get  a  kttle  irregular,  cut  them  back, 
give  them  a  good  watering,  and  add  2  or  0  inones  of  fresh  soiL 
After  this  keep  the  plants  nearly  without  air  for  a  few  days, 
shading  them  when  the  sun  is  very  powerful.     Spriiikle  the 
plants  with  tepid  water  early  every  fine  afternoon.    With  this 
treatment  they  will  make  fresh  shoots,  and  will  be  found  more 
productive  than  before.    Make  a  sowing  of  the  main  autumn 
crop  of  Endive.    Plant-out  a  few  of  the  early  sowing.    Keen 
them  watered  till  they  get  roothold.    Some  of  the  Herbs  wiH 
shortly  be  fit  to  cut  for  drying.    The  best  time  for  doing  so  is 
just  as  they  are  coming  into  flower.    Keep  a  quantity  ef  Lettuce 
tied-up  for  blanching.    Make  another  sowing  in  drills  where 
they  are  to  remain.    There  is  a  much  greater  difficulty  in  ]pro- 
ducing  Mushrooms  at  this  season  than  at  any  other,  unless  m  a 
house  consixucted  for  the  purpose.    It  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  house  down  to  60^ ;  to  do  this  water  should 
be  frequently  poured  down  so  as  to  produce  cold  by  evworation. 
Earth-up  the  main  crop  of  Fotatoes  immediately  after  rain. 
Keep  the  ground  between  the  rows  loose.    Sow  a  few  rows  of 
Spinach  for  succession ;  if  the  weather  continue  dry,  water  the 
drills  before  sowing  and  again  alter  covering  them. 

TBUrr  OABDXN. 

Wall  trees  demand  attention  in  pruning  and  nailing.  The  very 
gross-growing  shof^ts  may  be  stopped  to  cause  them  to  throw 
out  laterals.  If  there  are  any  liurge  shoots  to  remove,  this  is  the 
best  time  to  remove  them.  Keep  all  the  newly-planted  fruit 
trees  watered  and  mulched,  and  if  dry  weather  continue  all 
wall  trees  would  be  benefited  by  a  thorough  watering.  It  will 
be  necessary  if  the  weather  continue  dry  to  water  Strawberries 
copiously,  afterwards  lay  straw  or  short  §[rass  between  the  rows, 
to  preserve  the  fruit  from  dirt  and  to  retun  moisture.   Layer  the 


early  runners  in  pots  for  forcing.  Net  Cherry  trees  and  Straw- 
bemes  to  preserve  them  from  birds.  Bemove  all  sucksrs  fram 
S^lberts  as  they  appear,  examine  the  young  fruit,  and  look  afisr 
caterpillars,  as  they  are  making  sad  havoc  in  some  places.  Shoitoa 
and  remove  the  summer  wood  of  Gooseberzies  and  Curraats  in 
Ihe  manner  recommended  for  fruit  trees.  Give  the  froit  of 
Peach  and  Apricot  trees  their  final  thinning;  nail  the  youig 
shoots  close  to  the  vrall,  leaving  no  more  than  can  be  faily  ex- 
posed to  light,  recollecting  that  now  and  not  next  spring  is  the 
period  for  removing  all  superabundant  shoots. 

7L0WXB  GABDEN. 

I  would  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  two  or 
three  important  points  relating  to  the  flower  garden  which  are 
sometimes  wholly  neglected,  or  at  others  very  ineffldently  at- 
tended to.  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  see  the  thinning  of  liaidy 
annuals  more  generally  adopted;  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their 
remaining  so  short  a  tune  in  flower  maybe  traced  to  their  heing 
so  thick  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  branch  out.  ana, 
consequently,  they  only  have  a  flower  or  two  at  the  end  cf  eadi 
spindhng  stem.  From  three  to  half  a  dozen  iplants  in  each 
patch  are  quite  sufficient  to  leave.  Another  pomt  to  which  I 
would  call  attention  is,  the  thinning  of  the  flower  stems  of  herb- 
aceous plants.  This  is  but  very  rarely  done,  but  is  not  the  less 
necessary  to  insure  good  flowers.  Staking  is  another  operation 
in  which  there  is  not  sufficient  care  taken.  The  numerous  flower 
stems  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  mode  of  tying  them  up,  give 
them  the  resemblance  of  a  green  faggot  set  on  end,  rather  thui  of 
a  living  plant.  Half-hardy  plants,  such  as  Verbenas,  dsc.,  should 
also  be  pegged  down  as  much  as  possible  with  their  heads  to 
the  north,  which  will  cause  them  to  be  drawn  upright  by  the 
sun  more  effectually  than  if  they  were  pegged  down  at  random. 
Insects  and  caterpillars  are  becoming  ver^  numerous,  there- 
fore keep  a  sharp  look-out  to  frustrate  their  attempts  at  colo- 
nisation. As  soon  as  the  leaves  of  seedling  Tulips  become 
withered  take  up  the  bulbs.  Great  care  must  be  observed  not  to 
injure  them,  as  in  most  cases  they  push  a  bulb  down  severd 
inches  into  the  ground.  Let  them  dry  gradually  in  the  shade. 
The  bulbs  of  Banunculuses  should  be  nequenuy  examined,  ss 
the  green  caterpillar,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  stalk, 
often  lodges  just  beneath  them ;  they  are  also  much  infested  with 
the  cuckoo  spit  (Tettigonia  spumaria),  both  of  which  are  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  blooms.  Where  the  flowers  are  sufficiently 
advanced  a  light  awning  may  be  pnt  over  them.  Still  peiseveie 
in  the  extemunation  of  the  green  fly  on  Carnations,  either  by 
brushing  off  or  using  Scotch  snuff,  pnmng  on  the  buds  by  means 
of  a  small  indiarubber  bottle  with  a  tube  in  the  neck.  Take  off 
laterals  as  they  appear,  and  reduce  the  stems  thrown  np  by 
strong-growing  seedlings  to  one,  so  that  the  energy  of  the  plant 
may  be  directed  to  the  proper  formation  for  blooming.  If  Toa 
examine  the  heads  of  Pmlu  closely  you  vdll  find  some  attacied 
by  a  small  grey  grub  which  eats  its  way  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  calyx  and  devouili  the  inside.  Contmue  to  propagate 
Pansies  by  slips  or  cuttings,  and  aU  seedings  of  an  inferior 
character,  or  which  are  not  a  decided  improvement  on  the  va- 
rieties already  in  cultivation,  may  be  pulled  up  as  they  appear. 

OBXBNHOUBE  AND  C0N8EBVA.T0BT. 

While  out-of-doors  flowers  may  soon  be  expected  in  abns- 
dance,  nothing  should  be  brought  here  at  present  but  what  is 
well  pown  and  rooted,  nor  should  any  ^Umts  be  allowed  to 
remain  that  are  at  all  shabby,  for  it  seems  a  waste  of  means, 
and  certainly  betrays  bad  management,  to  occupy  g^lsss  bosses 
with  plants  of  an  inferior  interest  to  such  as  may  be  expected 
in  the  open  air.  It  is  not  desirable,  however,  to  crowd  the 
house  with  ff  owering  plants ;  the  aim  should  rather  be  to  have 
a  moderate'numberof  nandsome  specimens  effectively  arranged, 
which  will  yield  more  solid  interest  and  pleasure  than  a  greater 
amount  of  floral  display  from  plants  of  no  individual  merit.  A 
thin  arrangement  will  also  be  advisable  on  account  of  the  per- 
manent occupants  of  the  beds  or  borders,  which  at  this  sesson 
should  be  allowed  plenty  of  space  in  order  to  secure  strong  and 
well-ripened  wood,  without  which  they  need  not  be  expected  to 
bloom  finely.  Use  every  means  to  aeep  down  insects.  Give 
clear  weak  manure  water  to  young  growinff  specimens,  and  repot 
any  that  are  intended  to  have  another  shift  uiis  season,  so  as  to 
have  the  pots  well  filled  with  roots  before  winter.  Maintain  a 
moist  growing  temperature,  and  syringe  vigorously  any  plsnt 
at  all  infested  with  red  spider. 

STOVE. 

Many  of  the  plants  will  require  potting  throughout  the  sszn- 
mer.  Young  seedling  exotics  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  they 
are  sufficiently  laree.  A  hotbed  would  be  the  best  ^lace  for 
them  until  they  nukke  fresh  roots,  in  the  absenoe  of  which  th^ 
should  be  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house  and  oovered 
with  a  hand-glass.    Encourage  backward  plants  of  Orchids  with 

Elenty  of  heat  and  moisture  while  it  can  be  done  with  safety* 
ee  that  the  plants  on  blocks  and  in  baskets  are  proi^erly  sup- 
plied  with  moisture  at  the  root.  To  prevent  any  mistake  in 
this  matter  carefully  examine  every  plant  at  least  once  ^^Q^ 
and  inunerse  any  found  to  be  m  in  tepid  water  nntil  tbs 
material  about  the  roots  shall  have  become  wdl  soaked.  Syxiof* 
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lightly  mozniiig  «nd  erexiing,  and  sprinkle  floors,  &c,,  in  order 
to  ka^  the  atmosphere  thoronghly  moist. 

PITS  AND  PBAiaS. 

As  I  haye  before  oboerved,  the  frames  for  propagation  will 
at  this  season  be  bettor  adapted  for  the  pnrpose  if  placed  facing 
the  north;  the  bottom  heat  should  be  kept  np,  and  the  cn& 
tings  and  yoxmg  seedling  plants  duly  supphed  with  moisture. — 
W.  Skanb.  

DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

'  Wb  have  had  a  week  of  very  fiavoorable  weather  for  all  grow" 
ing  crops.  A  warm  shower  or  two,  and  a  much  higher  nigh^ 
temperature,  have  caused  luxuriant  growth. 

DTCHBir  OARDBB. 

With  a  free  growth  of  all  crops,  "  iU  weeds  grow  apace."  The 
Dutch  hoe  has  been  kept  at  work  wherever  wey  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

P«a«.— We  made  another  sowing  of  Champion  of  England 
and  Yeitch's  Perfection.  This  will  be  the  last  sowing  of  such 
late  sorts  as  Perfection.  Our  next  sowing  will  be  of  Eastes* 
Kentish  Invicta,  Laxton's  Alpha,  and  Taber's  Early  Perfection. 
On  our  light  gravelly  soil  late-sown  Peas  seldom  do  well,  being 
▼exy  liable  to  the  attacks  of  mildew. 

We  have  been  cutting  very  good  Cauliflowers  from  the  plants 
that  were  put  out  xmder  the  nand-lights  in  autumn;  the  suc- 
cession lot  are  also  looking  extremely  weU ;  they  were  planted 
on  deeply-trenched  highly-manured  soil,  and  have  had  no  artifi- 
cial watering.  The  crops  of  Carrots  and  Parsnips  have  had  a 
final  thinning,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Early  Horn,  which  is 
singled  out,  so  that  a  handful  can  be  pulled  when  required  for 
the  kitchen,  and  the  crop  be  left  sufficiently  thick. 

The  earliest  Celery  naa  been  planted  out  in  trenches.  We 
prefer  a  single  row  in  a  trench ;  others  who  have  less  spare 

E3und  plant  it  out  in  beds,  three  or  four  rows  in  each.  We 
ve  been  hoeing  and  thinning  Sea-kale.  Our  practice  is  to  sow 
a  certain  space  of  ground  evei^  year;  a  large  number  of  the 
plants  come  in  for  forcing  with  me  small  plants  of  the  previous 
year's  sowing,  which  are  planted  out  early  in  the  year,  and  of 
course  make  the  strongest  plants. 

VBUIT  ABD  TOBCnra  HOUSBS. 

Pine  Apples, — Queens  are  sweUing-off  in  the  fruiting  house ; 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  change  colour  no  more  water  is 
applied  to  the  rooto.  As  a  rule,  the  fruit  is  small  with  us  this 
year,  and  it  seems  that  other  people  are  no  bettor  off  than  our- 
selves. Though  liberal  prizes  were  offered  at  the  last  show  at 
South  Kensington,  very  few  growers  came  forward  to  claim 
them,  and  the  fruit  exhibitod  were  far  from  first-rato.  When 
the  beds  were  renewed  With  fresh  tan  some  time  ajgo  the  pote 
were  not  plunged  to  more  than  half  their  depth,  in  case  the 
roots  should  be  burned;  we  shall  now,  if  time  can  be  spared, 
fill-in  the  bed  with  fresh  tan  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pote. 

Vin^riee. — In  the  earl^  houses,  where  the  Grapes  are  ripe  or 
nearly  so,  there  is  very  Uttle  work  required.  Where  the  Gmbnes 
are  quite  ripe  we  keep  a  cool  tomperature,  but  withal  a  dry 
atmosphere ;  it  has  been  necessary  all  through  to  guard  against 
mildew.  We  know  the  atmospheric  conditions  that  cause  it  to 
appear,  and  so  are  on  our  guard ;  prevention  in  this  case  is 
much  better  than  cure.  In  tne  late  houses  we  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  such  slarong  growths ;  the  foliage  is  also  stout 
and  healthy,  and  as  the  roof  is  quito  covered  with  it,  all  after- 
growths are  stopped  as  soon  as  they  appear.  It  is  necessary  to 
go  over  the  houses  about  every  fifth  day,  so  that  the  young 
Bhooto  may  be  stopped  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow.  AU  the 
Grapes  will  be  thinned  before  this  appears  in  print.  There  is 
no  trace  of  red  spider  in  any  of  the  houses ;  should  it  appear,  it 
is  best  to  wash  the^  infested  leaves  with  a  sponge  dipped  in 
water  in  which  soft  soap  has  been  dissolved.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  paint  the  pipes  with  sulphur  until  the  Grapes  have  arrived 
at  the  stoning  period,  as  when  they  are  in  an  early  stage  of  their 
growth  they  are  very  liable  to  rust. 

MeUms  ripening  in  our  earliest  house  iiave  a  drier  atmosphere, 
with  a  brisk  heat  from  the  hot- water  pipes,  and  ventilation  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  house  at  night.  We  have  an  excellent 
crop  oi  Tomatoes  from  the  back  wall ;  the  pote  have  been  re- 
moved to  an  airy  cool  house  to  retard  the  plants  until  they  are 
required.  In  the  second  Melon  house  there  is  a  good  crop  of 
Figs  in  pots.  The  Brown  Turkey  was  our  favourite  at  one  time, 
but  we  find  Bourjassotte  Grise  a  hetter-fiavoured  and  more  pro- 
lific variety.  Groe  Verte  is  also  a  very  dwarf-growine  prolific 
sort  of  excellent  flavour.  In  a  third  house  a  few  St.  Michael's 
and  Tangerine  Oranges  are  grown  in  pots;  they  are  some 
trouble  to  keep  clean,  but  we  get  a  few  oishes  of  remarkably 
fine  fruit  from  them  about  Cluistmas. 

OBCBAHD  HOUBB. 

The  Strawberries  are  ripening,  and  necessitate  much  care 
in  syringing  the  fruit  trees.  A  variety  obtained  from  the 
Continent  named  Alexander  II.,  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  ripen, 
and  carries  a  most  abundant  crop  of  even-sized  fruit,  which  is 
large,  cone-shaped,  and  of  a  bright  crimson  colour.    President  is 


our  standard  sort ;  it  is  also  ooming  in.  Amateur  we  will  report 
upon  at  another  time;  it  is  the  most  subject  to  mildew  of  any  in 
our  collection. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and  Pears  have  been  surface- 
dressed.  Nothing  suite  them  bettor  than  the  mixture  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Eivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth— horse  droppings 
Sicked  up  from  the  roads,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  malt  or  kiln 
ust  added.  We  use  horse  droppings  one  part,  malt  dust  one, 
and  one  part  of  loam.  This  dressing  starte  the  trees  into  luxu- 
riant growth ;  we  have  sometimes  used  weak  manure  wator  as 
well,  but  this  is  injurious  to  the  trees. 

CONSBBVATOBT  AND  PLANT  STOVB. 

In  the  stove  we  have  been  repotting  and  rebasketing  those 
Orchids  that  were  not  done  earlier.  Nearly  all  the  subiecte  here 
are  making  rapid  growth,  and  require  a  moist  atmosphere  with 
a  high  tomperature.  Shutting  up  early  in  the  aftomoon,  and 
allowing  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  glass  for  an  hour  or  so,  is  better 
than  too  much  artificial  heat  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
pa^  and  stages  should  be  well  sprinkled  with  water,  and  all 
plante  that  require  it  should  be  syringed  before  shutting-up. 
A  gentleman  who  had  lived  in  India  came  into  our  stove  after 
the  house  was  shut-up  on  one  occasion,  and  he  exclaimed  at 
once,  "  This  is  exactly  like  Bombay  in  the  rains." 

The  work  here  has  been  similar  to  that  of  last  week,  tying  and 
training  climbers,  picking  decaying  flowers  and  seed-pods  from 
Azaleas,  Geraniums^  &c.,  and  pottmg-on  any  plant  requiring  it.. 
Placing  sticks  to  Liliums  and  Phloxes  in  pote.  The  Liliums 
succeed  well  with  us;  they  are  grown  in  cold  fiames  imtil 
the  growths  come  in  contact  with  the  glass,  when  the  sides  of 
the  frame  are  raised  a  foot  higher  on  bricks,  and  by  the  time 
the  growths  have  affsln  touched  the  glass  the  plante  are  placed 
out  of  doors.  We  ao  not  find  L.  auratum  quite  so  hardy  as  the 
varieties  of  lancifolium.  Tree  Carnations  have  become  infested 
with  green  fly ;  we  have  cleared  them  off  with  a  camel-hair 
brush ;  this  is  sometimes  more  convenient  than  smoking  when, 
only  a  few  plante  become  infested. 

FLOWBB  OABPBN. 

Weeds  are  appearingin  the  flower  borders,  and  the  ground  is 
hard  on  the  surface.  We  ran  theDuteh  hoe  through  all  borders 
and  beds,  and,  the  weather  being  favourable,  planted  out  all  tiie 
more  tender  bedding  plante.  Notwithstanding  so  much  uncon- 
genial weather,  the  bedding  plante  are  looking  very  well  and 
making  good  growth;  under  favourable  auspices  the  beds  will 
be  pretty  well  covered  in  ten  days.  Planted  out  Asters,  Stocks, 
and  other  half-hardy  annuals.  They  had  been  pricked-out  in 
boxes,  were  well  hardened-off ,  and  having  been  lifted  with  good 
balls  of  etath  at  tiie  roote,  they  will  grow  away  at  once. — J» 
Douglas.  

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  the 
eorrespondente  of  the  **  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  (Gentleman."  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
eommunioations  should  therefore  be  addressed  iolely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  dtc,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E»C. 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Books  (B.  Adam$),—^  The  Tnasozy  of  Botaoy  "  Longman  ft  Co.,  defines 
botuiioAl  terma.  *'The  Oottage  Oardenera'  iMotionaxy "  ezpIaiiiB  manj 
gaTdening  terms. 

HoBncui.TU]UL  Shows  mxar  Lokdok  (r.  IT.).— There  le  one  at  the  Boysl 
Botanlo  Sooiety's  on  the  9th  of  JioOy. 

PiNK-FLOwsBSD  Labttbhux  (TT.  (7f»«»).— We  believe  from  the  leatee  you 
eneloeed  that  jonr  tree  Is  Qytisne  putptueoa.  It  oooadonaUy  bean  aome 
jrellov  flovexs,  aa  the  oommon  Latmnnun  alao  aometimea  bean  pupliah 
or  £ink  floirera.    See  vhat  ire  aald  to  a  ooneapondeiit  last  week. 

Boas  Iaavbs  Bbowr-spottkd  {E.  Bo^Jkor).— Tour  Boaea,  aa  also  your 
graaa,  Buffer  from  poverty  of  aoil.  Carefally  scrape  the  top  soil  avajr  from  their 
roots  without  diatorbing  them,  and  mnloh  with  good  abort  pig  maanre.  Be- 
plaelng  the  soil,  give  guano  water.  Syringe  the  trees  in  the  evening  with  dear 
soot  water,  made  by  patting  fresh  aoot  into  a  tub  of  water,  stirxing  well,  and 
using  the  liquid  when  it  has  settled.  It  must  not  be  used  too  strong.  Water 
the  graaa  wuh  llonid  manure,  and  aow  White  Glover  and  Medioago  Inpoliaa, 
dusting  a  little  fine  aoil  over  it.  This  had  better  be  done  in  September  or 
Mazeh. 

OiiOznoA  Saxnuxies  (J.  F.).— -We  never  saw  an  unattraetive  Gloxinia,  but 
we  do  not  think  yours  differ  materially  from  many  already  in  our  houses.  If 
you  like,  you  can  send  pot  specimens  to  the  next  meetixig  of  the  Boyal  Hor* 
tienltural  So<uety's  Floral  Committee. 

Moles  DssTBOTiKa  Oabdbm  Cbop  {A  DUheariened  Amaiewr).-—'We  do 
not  know  of  any  mode  of  destroying  them  except  by  trapping,  which,  how- 
ever, requires  some  dexterity,  especially  in  loose-dug  ground ;  Ua  the  mole, 
instead  of  traversing  its  old  run,  is  most  likely  to  make  a  fresh  one.  In  such 
a  case  we  have  sometimee  succeeded  in  catching  it  by  trampling  the  ground 
on  each  side  of  an  important  run  vary  firmly,  and  carefully  setting  the  trap 
at  that  place,  placing  stones  or  other  hard  substances  at  each  side  of  it 
Moles  often  do  much  mischief  ero  they  can  be  taken.  Probably  the  Belsian 
trap  recently  described  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  In  li^^t  tillage 
ground,  for  whioh  it  seems  well  edited.    The  traps  in  eommon  nae,  and  of 
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niiloh  there  ere  two  or  three  Unds,  wonld  eean  hetlar  eidted  to  firm  peetiite 
•9«l|  bat  in  all  oeeee  skill  in  the  setting  is  important  in  seonring  sneoess. 

BoBBs  IN  Pots  fob  SpBXKa  BLOomna  (H.  N.  O.)-— The  pUmte  should  be 
potted  at  on«6  into  8-ineh  pots,  kept  in  cold  frames  at  ihnt  till  the  roots  have 
taken  hold  of  the  soil,  and  thenplonged  in  a  sheltered  bat  sonny  spot,  vhere 
they  oan  ripen  their  wood.  Care  mast  be  taken  that  worms  do  not  get  into 
the  soiL  water  freely,  and  give  liquid  manure  when  the  i^nts  are  well 
estabUshed.  :It  will  do  no  harm  to  take  a  few  blooms  from  the  stronAest 
ptaits,  bat  do  not  overdo  it.  Bosee  in  pots  reqnlre  good  soil,  and  erastied 
Dones  are  very  asefal  far  drainage.  When  in  eoU  pits  or  frames  stand  them 
on  ashes. 

OocoA-RUT  FmRB  FOB  Cttttznos  {Idem).— It  is  best  mixed  with  a  little 
light  loam  and  silver  sand,  thoagh  many  things  root  freely  in  it  when  it  par- 
takes more  of  the  natora  of  waste  then  of  fibre.  All  the  plants  yon  name 
strike  freely  in  it,  as  nearly  every  softwooded  pUmt  does. 

Tacsokxa  Yak-Volxbmi  (Id0m).->lt  is  hardy  enough  in  any  graetihodse 
fvem  which  froet  is  excluded.  Bepot,  and  jMrfAhMah  the  plant  before  ri*»H«g 
in  a  border :  it  does  much  better  in  a  border  than  in  a  pot.  Train  on  wires 
dose  to  the  glass,  and  thin-out  weak  shoots,  allowing  the  leading  shoots  to 
ramble  at  wUL 

Judas  Tbbe  lMr$,  C.).— The  flowers  enclosed  seem  to  be  those  of  the  Jadas 
Tree,  Gercls  SiUquastrum.  They  grow,  as  yon  describe,  in  bunches.  The 
ehrnb  with  white  flowers  you  mention,  and  popular^  known  as  "  Byxinga," 
Is  the  Phlladelphus  coronarins,  or  Moek  Orange. 

BosBS  {J.  O.  Gofl).—TbB  Bose  is  certainly  not  Mar6ehal  Niel,  and  we  think 
it  is  Climbing  Devoniensis,  thoagh  the  petals  had  fallen  so  much  that  it  was 
xnther  diiBoalt  to  be  quite  certain ;  stUl  the  leaf,  bud,  and  petals  oorreroond, 
as  also  your  description  of  its  growth,  with  Climbing  Devoniensis.  ( W.  F.  B.). 
— The  blooms  of  Baronne  Louse  Uxkoll  you  sent  are  certainly  promising,  the 
flbent  good,  reminding  us  much  of  that  good  old  kind  the  Duchess  of  Suthei> 
land,  from  which  we  tliink  it  is'a  descendant.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the 
ehape  by  blooms  sent  without  water-tubes.  It  is  somewhat  deficient  of  centre 
petals  and  too  much  incurved,  from  what  we  can  judge  of  the  specimens  sent. 
It  is,  however,  decidedly,  from  what  we  have  heard  end  seen  elsewhwe,  a 
good  variety,  and  like  a  deeper-coloured  Abel  Grand,  nearly  approadiing  to 
the  colour  of  Jules  Maxgottin  or  Man^uise  de  GastelUme. 

Ixpbbomatxho  Mblom  F1.0WSB8  (J.  H.  B.).->The  female  flowers  have  the 
fruit  directly  under  the  flowers,  whilst  the  male  flowers  are  simply  like  female 
flowers  wiUiout  the  fruit  below.  Impregnation  \b  effected  hj  taking  the 
male  flower  when  fuUy  expanded  by  its  stalk,  and,  whilst  holding  the  stalk 
between  the  flnger  and  thumb,  removing  the  corolla,  then  placing  the  central 
part  so  as  to  touch  the  centre  of  the  female  flower;  thus  some  of  the  pollen 
is  placed  on  the  stigma  of  the  female.  The  anther  of  the  male,  or  the  flower 
dennded  of  its  corolla,  may  be  left  in  the  female  flower.  This  should  be 
repeated  on  all  the  flowers,  selecting  a  fine  elear  day  when  thero  aro  several 
flowers  open,  so  as  to  seoaro  simultaneous  setting  with  the  requisite  namber 
— three  or  four  fruits — ^to  each  plant.  It  is  not  neoessaiy  to  impregnate  the 
flowers  of  Cucumbers  unless  seed  be  needed,  then  impreonate  the  flowers  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  Melons.  Cucumbers  require  to  have  more  moisturo 
than  Melons,  and  the  soil  should  be  lighter.  Muons  require  a  strong  loam 
made  firm.  When  setting,  the  atmoc^ere  for  Melons  should  be  dry,  also 
when  ripening. 

Double  Whttb  Pblarooiitdxs— WzNSKUKa  Colxub— Fuchsias  ard 
PsLABooiriuxs  FOR  Mabxbt  (Jf.). — We  do  not  know  whether  yon  mean 
double  white  Pelargoniums  of  the  Zonal  or  Show  varieties,  but  of  the  show 
varieties  we  only  know  of  Album  plenum ;  whilst  of  the  double  Zonals,  Alice 
Orousse,  white  with  salmon  centre,  and  Aline  Sisley  are  good.  Coleu$eg  are 
best  wintered  from  cuttings  struck  in  July  and  placed  in  0-inch  pots  by  Sep- 
tember, and  should  have  a  light  airy  position  in  a  house  with  a  temperature 
of  46°  to  SO",  giving  no  more  water  than  suffloient  to  keep  them  fresh.  Six 
lhich»ia«  are  Avalanche  (Smith's),  Blue  Boy,  and  Lord  Galthorpe,  these  have 
double  corollas ;  Arabella,  Sedan,  and  Killiecrankie.  Oolden  Tricolor  Pelar- 
j70Aitt»w— Mrs.  Butter,  Beynolds  Hole,  Mrs.  Headly,  Prince  of  Wales,  Lady 
Cnllum,  and  Achievement. 

Cahbluas  and  Azalbab  aftbb  FLowBBmo  (If.  7.  L.).— The-  plants  aro 
to  be  potted  if  it  be  required,  and  placed  in  a  house  or  pit  with  a  temperature 
of  55°  from  fire  heat,  keeping  moist,  sprinkling  overhead  twice  daily,  and 
ehading  from  bright  sun.  Water  moderatelv  until  the  roots  are  working 
freely  in  the  frosh  soil,  then  copiously.  Admit  air  moderately,  and  let  the 
temperature  rise  to  65*^  or  70"  l^  day,  and  76°  or  80°  on  bright  days.  After 
the  growth  is  complete  admit  air  more  freely,  and  when  the  buds  are  set  give 
air  freely,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  cold  pit,  under  a  well,  or  in  any  spot 
where  they  wUl  be  shaded  from  sun  during  ue  middle  of  the  di^.  We  do  not 
remove  our  Camellias  from  the  greenhouse.  They  have  now  completed  their 
growth,  and  aro  shaded  by  tiifsny.  The  Azaleas  are  placed  in  gentle  heat  to 
make  fresh  growth,  and  when  it  is  completed  th«y  aro  moved  to  a  oold  pit, 
vad  haveabondanoe  of  air  and  light,  with  shade  from  powerfol  son. 

Watbbibo  Nbwly-plaiitbd  BBDDnra  Plants  (8ub»erib«r).— It  is  not 
jodidons  to  water  newly-put-out  bedding  plants  wiUx  liquid  manure.  The 
plants  aro  to  be  slightiy  watered  overhead  until  they  are  rooting  freely,  and 
then  liquid  manora  much  dilated  with  water  in  dry  weather  may  be  given 
once  or  twice  a-week.  It  ooght  to  be  applied  to  the  bed  from  the  spoat  of  the 
watering-pot,  pooring  it  between  the  jdants. 

Pblaboohiuu  Lbatbs  Spottbd  {O.  TT.).— The  leaves  sent  show  that  the 
plants  have  been  syringed  and  kept  doee,  and  without  air  at  ni|^t  and  early 
in  the  day.  They  should  not  be  ^pinged  after  March,  and  should  have  a 
little  air  at  night,  so  as  to  keep  the  moistaro  of  the  atmoq^ero  from  con- 
densing on  the  leaves.  Oive  air  early,  leave  a  little  on  at  night,  and  discon- 
tinue the  syringing,  and  the  foliage  will  be  all  right  if  kept  free  of  inseots. 

CuouMBBB  LsAVBS  SPOTTED  {Idem),—lt  probablv  arises  from  the  steam 
escaping  from  the  feed-oistem,  which  you  say  yon  have  to  heat  to  boiling 

Sm,  Why  not  have  a  done  lid  ?  Your  house  is  suiBelently  heated.  A  more 
:ely  cause  of  the  spotted  leaves  is  heavv  syringings  and  the  son  shining 
powerfoUy  on  the  foliage  whilst  wet.  Witli  brighter  weather,  so  as  not  to 
oanse  the  necessity  for  heathig  the  pipes  to  so  high  a  temperatore,  the  evil 
mill  probably  disappear. 

Tbn-webk  Stocks  Da]ipiiio>opf  (B.  B.).p— The  seedlings  have  damped-off 
at  the  neck  or  collar,  from  their  having  been  kept  too  dose,  not  being  soffl- 
eiently  near  the  glam,  and  standing  too  near  eadi  other.  Instead  of^iading 
from  bright  sun,  we  should  have  given  air,  and  exposed  fuUy  to  light  as  soon 
as  the  plants  appeared,  and  with  this  and  water  only  to  keep  the  soil  moist 
very  few,  if  any,  would  have  damped-ofl.  They  aro  beet  watered  but  little 
«Btil  the  plaata  have  a  pair  of  rough  leavee,aad  than  shoold  be  pricked  oat 


an indh  apart  in  a  frame,  wKteringbeftneprieUag-afat,  then  givea]i|^int» 
ing  and  keep  rather  dose,  sprinkling  ovediead  every  morning,  and  admit  tb 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  shading  from  bright  sun,  and  closing  ea^ 
in  the  i^temoon.  After  they  are  growing  freely  tiiey  cannot  have  too  nma 
iJr  and  light,  with  a  gentle  watering  overhead  every  momlng.  Tluy  tie  tito 
better  of  slight  bottom  heat.  Plant  oat  before  they  beoome  erowdeo.  Idc^ 
moderately  rich  soil  is  most  suitahle. 

HAflTBMnra  AsPABAaus  {W.  J7.).— Thsve  is  not,  that  we  know,  any  spei^r 
mode  of  securing  Asparagus,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  plants.  Two  yasti 
after  planting  is  the  earliest  time  the  plants  will  produce  heads  fit  to  cot,  Irat 
we  have  known  strong  three-year-old  plants,  planted  in  June,  taken  up  yvj 
carefully,  planted  without  drying  the  roots,  and  well  watered  with  liquid 
manure,  afford  good  heads  the  following  spring. 

EoBCB  Pdvp  (Q.  Walih).-^We  cannot  tell  of  any  special  maker,  bu,t  if  yn 
were  to  show  the  drawing  to  any  ironmonger  he  would  obtain  or  make  one. 

Scotch  Fib  and  Spbucb  Babk  fob  Bottox  Heat  (VT.  ^L).— Wedonot 
think  it  is  of  any  value ;  Lareh  and  Oak  bark,  however,  is  so  after  it  comei 
from  the  tanyard.  It  should  be  laid  in  a  heap  to  ferment,  and  when  at  a  good 
heat  be  placed  in  the  bed  for  Melons  or  OucomherB  8  to  4  feet  deep.  The 
spent  bark  is  useful  as  a  plunging  materiaL 

PLABT8  FOB  (}bebiihou8B  (lelem).—- Tou  do  not  say  whether  you  have 
means  to  keep  out  frost.  We  preeome  you  will  have  before  froet.  we  shoold 
have  Camellias,  Asaleas — si^  half  a  dozen  of  each  to  begin  with,  Coronills 
glauca,  Gytisus  racemosus ;  Acadas  armata,  pulehella,  plt^yp^^"*^  b*^  1<°^ 
folia  magniflca;  Correas  BrUliant  and  Harnsi,  Polygi^  Dalmalaisna,  Ittlf 
a  dozen  Epaorises,  andTuehsiae,  Pdargonkuns,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  unfl  Oil- 
ceolarias,  with  Cyclamens,  and  bulbs,  as  Hyacinths,  Naroissos,  Tulips ;  Spins 
japonioa,  Deutxia  gracilis,  Dielytra  speotablis,  and  a  few  Tea-scented  Boms. 

Obbamiuxb  Losziva  thbib  Lbavbs  (Z(deM).>— The  leaves  have  ftdlenin  ooih 
sequence  of  the  planta  having  received  a  check.  Probably  they  had  been  kq^ 
in  or  raised  in  a  warm  house,  and  not  well  hardened-off  when  you  had  them, 
and  placing  them  in  a  cool  house  has  givon  them  a  check ;  ot  the  eril  mij 
have  oeen  occasioned  by  the  potting.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  kept 
them  in  the  pots  as  received,  until  they  had  recovered  the  journey  and  bagoa 
to  grow.  The  compost  we  hardly  approve  of,  "  stick  ashes  **  espedaUf .  Tun 
them  out  of  the  pots,  remove  all  the  old  soil,  and  plsue  in  pots  that  will  hold 
the  roots  weU,  uring  a  oompost  of  light  fibrous  loam  wUh  a  fourth  of  vett- 
rotted  manure,  and  a  sixth  of  sand,  placing  them  in  a  frame,  and  keepof 
them  rather  dose  until  growing,  then  admit  air  freely. 

Seedlxko  Cabmation  (H.  8.),— It  is  inferior  to  very  many. 

AsFABAaus-BED  Majumq  (fT.  TT.).— Add  to  your  light  son  a  foot  thick  of 
stable  or  faimyard  manure,  and  6  inches  thick  of  sea  sand,  and  mix  tbem 
thoroughly  widi  the  soil.  If  you  have  any  leaf  mould  or  deosyed  Tegetsbie 
matter,  mix  it  with  the  soil.  This  will  increase  the  depth  to  8  feet  6  inetaML 
Instead  of  planting,  sow  the  seed  in  two  rows  at  I  foot  Hiert,  then  laSTsa 
8-feet  space  between,  and  thin-out  the  plants  to  6  inches  apart.  We  find  wt 
get  Asparagus  sooner  fit  to  cut  this  way,  and  veiy  much  better  beds  than  tj 
planting  shoots  of  any  age.  Supply  the  plants  with  liquid  manure  doriog 
growth;  they  oan  hardly  have  too  much  from  June  to  September. 

Bbddino  Plamts  akx>  Babbits  (£.  D.  £.).— No  lime  is  used  with  ths 
ooVs  urine  mentioned  for  sprinkling  the  plants  as  a  proservative,  on  page  lU 
of  onr  thirteenth  volume. 

Cats  Tbbspassing  (B.  0.).— It  woald  not  be  legal  to  destroy  then,  sad 
you  would  not  eec^^  ridicule  if  you  saed  the  ownera.  A.  gentleman  we  fcaow 
caught  them  in  a  drop-trap,  pat  the  trap  into  a  pond,  dug  a  hole,  emptisl 
the  contents  of  the  trap^into  the  hole  at  night,  so  that  the  trespasser  vss 
never  seen,  and  no  owner  exasperated. 

Obapes  Diseasbd  (AnuUtur).—Bj  your  description  we  faney  the  benies 
have  been  mildewed.  This  disease  has  been  common  in  the  present  seeson. 
It  is  caused  by  the  uncongenial  weather.  The  atmosphere  of  the  boose 
should  be  kept  moderatdy  dbry  and  warm,  and  the  hot- water  pipes  should  be 
coated  with  sulphor  mixed  with  water  to  the  oonsiatenoy  of  thin  psint.  If 
the  disease  is  very  severo  it  will  be  necessary  to  throw  some  flowers  of  edpfaar 
on  the  bunches  by  means  of  a  sulphurator.  If  the  raf ten  of  your  house  si«i 
say,  16  feet  long,  and  the  Vines  are  planted  2  feet  9  inches  apart,  80  lbs.  of 
Grapes  to  each  rod  will  be  a  good  crop. 

LAPAOBBiiT  BOSEA  Failino  tldtm). — The  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  is  so* 
suitable.  Plant  in  turfy  peat  with  good  drainage  underneath,  water  freely  is 
the  summer  months,  and  syringe  freely  when  tl^  plant  is  growing. 

Fbcit  Tbbbs  fob  Lxoht  Soils  {O.  Jf.  17.).— If  you  oan  obtain  digny 
loam  you  ought  to  work  as  much  as  you  can  into  the  soil  intended  for  yoax 
fruit  trees.  Light  sandy  soils  are  unsuitable  for  them.  We  recommend  tbe 
following : — Dessert  Apples. — Court-Pendu-Plat,  Cox's  Orange  Pippia,  SulT 
Harvest,  Pitmaston  Golden  Pippin,  Kerry  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  OU 
Nonpareil,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Odin,  Irish  Peach  Apple,  CHaygate  PesrmsiBt 
Mannington's  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Devonshiro  Quanenden,  Beioette 
dn  Canada,  Golden  Beinette,  Beinette  Janne  H&tive,  Boston  Bosset,  Sjto 
House  Busset,  and  Stunner  Pippin.  Kitchen  Apples,  —Bedfordshire  Foond* 
ling,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cellini,  Keswick  Codlin,  Cox's  Pomona,  Damelov'e 
Seedling,  Emperor  Alexander,  Gooseberry  Apple,  Hawthomden,  Nev  Hsv* 
thomden,  London  Pippin,  Lord  Sul&dd,  Bymer,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Wsltbsai 
Abbey  Seedling,  and  Warner's  King.  The  list  of  Prars  we  have  fonnd  to  do 
well  on  ligh(  soils  Is  a  small  one.  .  We  advise  the  following:  -Beuire  Boee. 
Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Bearr6  d'Amanlis,  Beurre  de  Banee,  Benrre  Superfln,  Boa 
Chretien,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Doyenn6  da  Cornice,  ^ondante  d'AotoQUii, 
Jargonelle,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Marie  Louise  d^cde.  Napoleon.  PMes 
Colmar,  and  Zephirin  Gr^ire.  Cherries.— BieaxtBKa^  Black  Eagle,  Blea 
Tartarian,  Elton,  Governor  Wood,  Knight's  Early  Bhick,  Archduke,  Doebecee 
de  Palluan,  and  May  Duke.  We  also  grow  the  Kentish  for  an  early  kiteoen 
Chttxy,  succeeded  by  Morello,  themoet  useful  of  alL  Dessert  Plusw.— Angwss 
Burdett,  Bryanstone  Gage,  Early  Favourite,  Golden  Esperen,  Guthrie's  Ims 
Green,  Kirke's,  Beine  Claude  de  Bavay.  KiUhen  Plunw.— Belle  de  Sept«mRS| 
Diamond,  Early  Prolific,  Mitchelson's,  Orleans,  Pond's  Seedling,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Prince  Englebert,  and  Victoria. 

Baisino  Bock  Plabts  fbow  Seed  (7.  JU*.).— Alyssum  saxatile  oompaslimf 
Aubrietia  ddtoidea  grandiflora,  Crudanella  stylosa,  Dianthns  deltpi(M> 
ErinuB  alpinus,  Gentiana  verna,  Iberis  saxatile,  L  Tenoreana,  Linaiia  slpuiSi 
L.  Qymbaiaria,  Saponaria  ocymoides,  SednmAisoon,  S.^ancum,  8.ksoi- 
schaticum,  Silene  alpestris,  Soldanella  montana,  Statice  Pseudo-Annm 
Arabis  alpina,  (Bnothera  macrocarpa,  and  Oxalis  tropnoloides.  The  seeoi 
should  be  sown  in  pans  weU  drained,  and  filled  with  a  oompost  of  eqosl  pem 
of  fibrons  loam,  sandy  peat,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  making  the  sorfaoe  veiy  ona 
Sow  the  seeds  evenly,  and  cover  them  with  Am  soil  to  a  depth  eqoal  to  ih 
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dlAinoter  of  the  med.  Wator  gently,  place  in  a  frame,  and  keep  close,  moist, 
and  shaded  nntii  the  plants  appear,  then  let  them  have  air  and  light.  When 
large  enough  to  handle  priek-oat  an  inoh  apart  in  pans,  return  them  to  the 
Ihune,  and  keep  them  olose  and  shaded  ontil  they  ve  growing  freely,  then 
admit  abundance  of  air.  They  may  be  planted  out  in  rows  6  inohes  i^art, 
allowing  8  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  rows.  A  sheltered  position  and 
sandy  soil  should  be  chosen.  They  will  luooeed  better  if  potted-ofl  singly 
in  small  pots,  and  wintered  in  a  frame,  with  abondanee  of  air,  bat  protection 
from  frost.  We  do  not  know  where  you  ooold  secure  a  sale  for  Waterereases. 
Oonsalt  a  greengrocer. 

Italian  Bye  Grass  nsab  shb  Sba  (E.  R.  P.).~It  would  answer  veiy 
well  if  sown  where  it  is  to  remain  in  September,  but  we  have  no  experience  of 
planting  it.  W^e  should  sow  two  bushels  of  Paoey's  Perennial  and  one  buidiel 
of  Italian  per  acre. 

Pots  for  Pinx  Suokbss  Ain>  Son.  (/(ifiii).— The  plants  having  good  roots 
trill  need  9-meh  pots.  Three  parts  flbrons  loam  and  one  part  old  manure  will 
grow  them  welL 

Catbrpillars  on  Goorbbbbt  Trerb  (J.  A.  T.  C.).— Dust  them  with 
white  hellebore  powder.  Syringe  the  trees  afterwards,  and  r^eat  the  treat- 
ment if  necessary.  These  green  caterpUlars  are  the  offspring  of  the  (}ooee- 
beny  Baw  F^,  Nematns  RibesiL  If  by  "  ribbled  oats  "  you  mean  crushed 
oats,  they  will  not  do  the  nme  as  ground  oats  for  poultry.  Qtonnd  oats  are 
a  powder  to  mix  with  watet. 

Nasfes  op  Plants  (Stotffcbrt^ffe).— CoUinsia  Mcolor.  (F.  W,  H.).— An- 
chnsa  itaUca,  Italian  Bugloss.  {O.  5.).— Phlomis  fmtioosa,  Jerusalem  Sage. 
(T.  P.). — ^1,  Amygdalos ;  2,  Bpinsa  sp.,bat  these  are  too  imperfect  for  naming; 
8»  Asperula  odorata ;  4,  Oenminm  Bobertianum.  (Alpha).  —  Specimens  in- 
anfflcient  for  determination.  1,  Yitis  sp. ;  2,  Probably  Skimmia  j^pcmioa; 
4,  Perhaps  Onoelea  sensibilis.  The  rest  we  ean  make  nothing  of.  {A.  M.). — 
1  and  8,  Selaginella ;  2,  AUosoms  criapns;  4,  Polystichum  angnlare;  6,  A 
TazlBty  of  Sazifraga  hypnoides.  All  but  the  last  very  imperfect.  (J.  C.).— We 
do  not  undertake  to  name  more  than  six  specimens  at  a  time.  1,  A  Pelsf- 
gonlum,  near  P.  incrassatum,  but  not  that  spedes.  Specimen  hardly  sufficient. 
Best  next  week.  {R.  9.).— 1,  Asphodelus  luteus;  2,  Lonioera  punicea; 
8,  Veronica  gentianoides.  {Lee  Bogen),—!,  Yibamnm  pnbescens;  2,  Pmnus 
Tfaglniana,  or  a  near  ally. 
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DOUBLE-CHICKED  EGG. 

Philip  Cbowlby,  Esq.,  Croydon,  showed  lu  a  Golden-spangled 
Hamburgh's  ege  which  had  not  hatched,  but  which  upon  its  end 
being  opened  showed  the  heads  of  two  chicks.  We  had  never 
Been  so  unmistakeable  an  instance  of  twin  chickens,  and  we 
Buhmitted  the  eg^,  without  disturbing  the  chiclm,  to  a  good 
authority.    He  writes  to  us  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  many  days  since  I  met  with  any  case  so  interesting  as 
that  of  this  egg.  Many  years  ago  it  was  a  disputed  point  wheuer 
that  which  was  called  a  double  egg  was  good  for  anything. 
Sitting  was  not  dreamed  of ;  it  was  held  to  be  a  monster  on  the 
breakfast  table,  and  was  transferred  to  the  kitchen,  where  it  was 
broken  and  carefully  examined  by  smelling  before  it  was  used. 
I  believe  if  a  fault  had  been  found  with  an  omelette  in  which 
one  had  entered,  *  that  nasty  double  egg '  would  have  furnished 
the  excuse.  Then  one  day  many  ^ears  ago,  the  poultry  world 
was  stanned  by  a  letter  from  a  scientific  man,  stating  he  had 
hatched  two  chickens  from  one  egg.  Everybody  sought  for  an 
exjplanation  that  would  allow  him  to  disbelieve  the  assertion 
without  casting  doubt  on  the  author.  Our  best  men  smiled  be- 
nignantly,  and  shook  their  heads  gravely.  Those  who  believed 
were  reminded  when  they  said  thirteen  chickens  came 'from 
twelve  eggs,  that  sometimes  the  broodv  hen  laid  an  egg  after 
she  was  down ;  that  it  was  possible  another  hen  had  stepped  on 
the  nest  and  laid  in  it  while  the  sitter  was  off.  Then  i  heard 
of  another  case  and  another.  Still  they  were  few,  and  hardly 
anyone  had  seen  an  authenticated  case.  I  have  never  seen  one 
so  good  and  clear  as  that  of  this  Hamburgh  egg.  I  have  pre- 
served it.  The  two  chickens  are  perfectly  formed  and  well- 
feathered.  They  are  quite  distinct  one  from  the  other,  adhering 
to  the  remainder  of  the  yolk  by  separate  vesselfl.  I  can  see 
nothing  to  have  prevented  their  hatching." 

DARK  BRAHMAS. 

Hue  a  has  been  said  lately  about  this  useful  and  popular  breed 
of  fowl.  My  opinion  is  that  there  is  not  a  more  thoroughly  use- 
fol  fowl  in  existence.  As  a  proof  of  what  I  state  allow  me  to 
make  a  few  remarks. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  is  weU  known  as  a  Brahma  breeder  has 
this  year  reared  sixty-one  chickens.  The  first  brood  consisted 
of  eleven  from  eleven  eggs,  turning  out  to  be  six  cockerels  and 
five  pullets ;  this  lot  of  chickiB  were  sixteen  weeks  old  on  May  31st, 
and  on  that  day  a  pair  (cockerel  and  puUet)  weighed  exactly 
11  lbs.  Three  of  the  five  pullets  commenced  laying  at  fifteen 
weeks  old,  and  laid  nine  eggs  during  the  I  ast  week.  These  two 
facets  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  quaUties  of  the  Brahma, 
not  only  as  a  rapidly  growing  bird  but  also  as  a  g[ood  layer. 
Some  of  your  readers  perhaps  may  say,  "  Ah  I  but  this  is  only  a 
solitary  instance."  In  answer  to  that  I  state  the  following : — ^The 
same  breeder's  birds  in  1871  commenced  laying  at  seventeen 
weeks  old.  In  1872  the  pullets  commenced  layingat  sixteen 
weeks,  and  this  year  they  are  a  week  in  advance.    The  gentle- 


man to  whom  I  allude  is  Mr.  W.  Mansfield,  of  Cambridge,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  forward  condition  of  his  birds  is  simply 
due  to  the  high  feeding  and  good  attention  which  they  receive 
at  his  hands. 
A  few  more  remarks  and  I  have  done.    No  man  can  breed 

good  fowls  without  care  and  trouble,  but  to  be  really  successful 
e  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  variety 
he  cultivates,  which  takes  a  long  time  to  acquire.  I  have  bred 
different  varieties,  but  have  found  the  Brahma  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  all. — ^F.  W.  Metcalfe,  Cambridge, 


BLACK  COCHINS. 


I  HAVE  received  promises  of  subscriptions  for  a  cup  for  Black 
Cochins  at  the  next  Great  London  Show,  as  follows  : — yiz,, 
Martin  Smith,  Esq.,  £1  Is. ;  A.  A.  Vander  Meersch,  Esq.,  £1  la, ; 
Col.  Hassard,  £1  U.;  Alfred  Darby,  Esq.,  £1  Is.;  H.  A.  Bur- 
nell,  Esq.,  lOs,  6d, ;  B.  Taaffe,  Esq.  (if  the  value  of  the  cup  be  in- 
creased to  £4),  £1,  C.  Marshall  Hole,  Esq.,  has  also  promised  a 
subscription,  and  I  hear  from  Mr.  Wragg  that  a  gentleman  at 
Ipswich  will  give  a  £5  cup  on  certain  conditions,  which  he  will 
arrange  with  the  Secretai^. 

I  wish  publicly  to  thank  all  concerned  for  their  great  support  in 
the  matter,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  they  would  communi- 
cate their  wishes  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  funds,  either  for  adults^ 
chickens,  cockerels,  or  pullets,  or  allow  the  funds  to  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  for  his  apportionment. — F.  C.  Hassabd,  Skeemeas* 

THE  BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SOCIETY'S 
POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

A  OBEAT  amount  of  interest  is  always  excited  among  poultry 
amateurs  respecting  this  Show,  as  being  not  only  the  beginning 
of  the  season  for  poultry  exhibitions,  but  also  beeause  for  a  long 
succession  of  years  this  division  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Agricultural  Society's  Meeting  obtains  every  possible  attention 
and  support  from  the  managers  of  that  long-established  Society* 
The  enorts  of  the  Local  Committee  at  Plymouth  to  give  out-of- 
dooy  interest  to  this  year's  meeting  were  unusually  successful. 
Along  all  the  principal,  streets  leadmg  through  Plymouth  to  the 
show  ground  the  decorations  were  ample.  Venetian  poles  were 
placed  near  tiiie  ^curbstones  at  intervals  of  about  40  feet ;  and 
from  them,  garlands  of  laurels  and  flowers  were  stretched  from 
one  side  to  tne  other,  the  top  of  each  pole  having  a  gilt  spear* 
head,  and  each  bearing  a  liur^e  wreath  of  artificial  flowers,  luso  a 
parti-coloured  streamer  ennched  with  heraldic  devices.  These 
two  continuous  lines  along  the  sides  of  the  street,  coupled  with 
hundreds  of  the  gayest  bunting  flags  from  the  windows,  and 
numerous  very  well-constructed  triumphal  arches,  gave  such  a 
holiday  expression  to  Plymouth  as  it  has  not  exhibited  for 
many  years. 

On  entering  the  showyard  the  first  object  that  attracted  the 
eye  of  the  visitor  was  an  immense  tent  to  the  left  hand,  in 
which  all  the  poultry  and  Pigeons  were  exhibited  in  single  tier. 
The  light  was  exceedingly  good,  and  the  attention  of  the  poultry 
Stewards,  Messrs.  Bush  and  Edwards,  merited  the  highest  coin* 
mendation.  These  two  gentlemen,  long  known  as  most  experi- 
enced amateurs,  left  notmn^  undone  to  provide  for  the  comfort 
of  every  bird  on  view ;  and  here  we  must  not  fail  to  speak  most 
apjprovin^ly  of  an  item  in  the  management  that  every  oom- 
mittee  might  do  well  to  copy.  A  very  long  waterproof  tent  was 
erected  for  the  especial  preservation  from  wet  of  all  the  empty 
baskets ;  it  insured  in  these  cases  preservation  from  all  injury 
that  might  have  ensued  from  repacking  in  baskets  exposed  for 
days  to  the  uncertadnty  of  the  weather.  The  Spanish  were  very  fin» 
classes,  and  for  June  no  Spanish  fowls  were  ever  shown  in  better 
condition.  The  Grey  Dorking  cock  class  was  veij  meagre,  and 
the  second  prize  was  witiiheld.  The  hens  were  infinitely  better, 
however,  a  pen  of  rosy-combed  ones  being  the  cuptakers.  The 
Buff  Cochins  were  the  strongest  classes  seen  for  years  as  to 
general  good  quality,  and  the  Dark  Brahmas  were  similarly  good* 
Mr.  Ansdell  was  the  winner  of  the  Brahma  cup,  with  the  cock 
recentbv  claimed  at  £dO,  he  being  stiU  in  the  highest  condition. 
Light  Brahmas  were  not  bo  good.  The  White  Cochins,  how* 
ever,  were  excellent.  Among  the  Oaine  fowls  many  were  sadly 
wanting  in  condition,  and  luso  fast  lapsing  into  moult ;  still,  a 

Sand  Duckwing  shown  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Cornwall,  was  in  thm 
ghest  show  trim,  and  obtained  the  Game  cup.  It  is  rarely 
even  in  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  that  so  thoroughly  good  Sam- 
burghs  are  shown,  every  class  being  good,  and  aunost  every  bird 
in  these  classes  was  unusually  near  perfection.  A  splendid 
Golden-pencilled  cock  that  was  in  the  highest  plumage  took  the 
cup.  Strange  to  say,  in  large  entries  of  Potands  the  Blaoka 
were  the  best  of  any.  The  Preneh  classes  were  excellent,  but 
many  of  these  varieties  were  exhibited  with  the  diseased  feet 
of  late  BO  unfortunately  prevalent ;  some  were  so  far  gone  as  to 
be  unable  to  stand  many  minutes  together. 

There  was  a  first-clasB  entry  of  Ducks,  Oeese,  and  Turkeys^ 
but  not  a  single  Turkey  hen  Was  on  the  ground,  as  from  the  time 


JODUNAL  OF  HOBTIOOItTDBB  ASD  COTTAOB  OABDBNEB.  [J»u,in). 


of  jen  nothing  oould  b«  deTuad  mors  ondsiirabls  than  to  t«k« 
them  from  their  yonng  brood*.  | 

In  the  Pigeon  clasaeB  the  Barba   wer«  very  noteworthy,  as  | 


le  vholfl  class  waa  diaqualiSedforti 
psD  being  fouad  that  had  not  boeu  tampered  with,  and  some  of 
them  moat  grasBlT  so.  Certaiuly  ve  may  bope  the  tima  ma; 
coma  when  sach  deceptive  practice!  will  not  be  attempted. 

The  atteadance  of  viaitora  by  fai  eicesded  the  most  aangoine 
eipeolations,  and  the  Plymaath  Poultry  Show  will  be  long  »- 
memberfld  by  (hone  who  had  the  oppoFtanity  of  witneaaing  the 
arntngementa.     We  pabliahed  the  awards  Uat  week. 


CuiitMi.— Bluet.  —  Coela.  —  1  and  e,  S.  FiltOD.  LDUdnn.    t.  H.  Tdkr, 


PODLTBY  EXHIBITION  AT  HOLLINGWORTH 
LAKE. 

Ok  the*th  andSthimt.  a  ponltry.  Pigeon,  and  Dog  8how  was 
held  at  Holliugworth  Lake.  The  Shaw  waa  on  amote  eitenaive 
scale  than  has  been  hitherto  witoeiaed  in  the  DeJFihboarbaod, 
and  iaihe  Sntof  ite  kind  at  that  place,  thoagh  it  is  likely  euongb 
that  it  will  now  become  an  annual  isstitation.  Occnrring,  too, 
in  Whit-week,  it  drew  a  large  namber  of  pleasnre-geekers  to  the 
beantifnl  environs  of  the  Lake,  itself  a  anfficient  attiactioa  at 
almost  every  a eaaon  or  day  of  the  year  that  promises  &ne  weather. 
Thia  Show,  we  think,  was  entirely  established  by  the  eiertions  of 
its  Secretary,  Mr,  James  Taylor,  It  was  well  aupported,  and 
deservedly,  for,  in  addition  to  the  three  prizes  in  each  class, 
twenty  three-guinea  cupa  were  awarded.  The  arrangements 
were  ample,  A  handsome  poultry  tent  was  erected  on  the 
croquet  ground  adjoining  Mi.  Tarwood's  Lake  Hotel,  and  in 
oloae  proiimity  to  it  was  the  ahedding  tor  the  Pigeons. 

The  Judges  in  the  poultry  and  Pigeon  department  expressed 
their  nnquali&ed  approval  cf  the  specimens  brought  under  their 
notice,  which  were  equal,  they  believed,  to  any  stock  they  had 
seen  at  any  show  within  the  past  few  years. 

The  prize  list  was  as  fallows  : — 


>r,'  IJttMx>r«iidi. 


Y^oi 

Ik.  B.  Ho 

i»r;  W.  Hamr.   B;«-Iu> 

«,SKS 

Whin. 

X  W.  uui. 

.    *(.R.FllJI«l(WbiU> 

B.  H 

Tubs 

Lta.~Slu^l 

a<«tAlmi^-dock.-l 

■ndC 

^"FonLtosdaL  IB. 

FaiWB 

B,  J.  FHUing,  Jan.,  UocUdsla,    V.  B. 

Fallon:  E.u 

,sfs;^. 

.  J,  1 

DM.     1,  &.  Fl 

"rXMirrfrd*^'  " 

s.    he 

E.11U1 

uids. 

.  uVfajl^  ' 

ia  nrun  Skart-faad 

,-'!" 

vSSL? 

F.>ldiii«,]°a  1 

a^wM.-An  Bllitr  variett  Lomi-furtl 

-iiftU  Bird- 

rids*.    »<.  B.  FnlBo  (i 

11I1..B 

•dlurdll).  c 

%¥.J.Wulmr.t.Sl»l«J 

Owl 

-■JPiY 

T,  W,  TuwiHui.  Boirdan.    1. 

;vS£ 

J.  neldimi.JIIi.    1.  K. 

■L«d. 

Hold" 

(.-.  Ueuksw.  UtUtborua 

tmtoii; 

Owl  .-EiflUt.-l 

1.  Chadwiek.  Boliuo, 

%.'&. 

UI>,,U 

utbuur.   t.  & 

«:-i^ic. 

^",ST.1'S.?.r'L""« 

ylor.  1. 

W.Limb.  tat. 

"■i^l^'d" 

[•CiiBuH.-Kird  or'  l-(IlDic.-l  and  S,  B.   Dillon,    l',  E.  faomo,   Awiltlm 

ISTwasM.— «*iirl-/i«»il.— C«l;.— land  Omp,  H. R.  WrijrtL  KonliBtfsMf 

YintUr'   B«— l.H.  R.  wrlglt   li-JuUc*.  »,C.  F.Coprmin.  ' 
lirrwaiin,-£0JV-/<wt(— CmE^— I,  J,  ttobuUhiw.  Thonua.  BndlKl.  I 
JqiUh.  s,B.WIum.   So.— 1,J.  Blthor.  SklptuD.  aiW.UilliidtlJUk- 


I  P.  R.  ForntH.  EiwuniulL  »,  K.  WMi..     Jk{,  E.  Borawi  J,  WiW; 
?vdis7;B.Wiut&  c,i  yi.Jowtnaa. 

Lmiw^T.tW.'oirUtjW.B.feo'S'irea.  "'     '     ■    *""' 

The  Judges  were  for  PouUry  :  Mr.  B.  Teebay,  Falvood.  na 
Preston  ;  Pigeona  :  Mi.  T.  Esqoilant,  Bffra  Boad,  Briitan. 


BEDLINGTON  PODLTBr  SHOW. 

{From  a  Corrt*pimdent.) 

THis,%eld  OB  the  3rd  and  4th  lust.,  waa  a  success,  and  beiif 

the  ninth  year's  eihibltioi],  I  haTa  no  doubt  it  will  csntiane  te 

Srospei,  for  it  is  well  oondaoted.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  tba 
□dge  had  given  aatiafaction,  although  he  bad  been  enmsd  il 
the  eleventh  hour,  aa  the  gentleman  flnt  appointed  could  not 

In  DorMn^t  the  flrst-piize  pea  Wa>  good,  but  I  thongbt  tbt 
oock  much  inferior  to  tbe  ben.    The  eeoond  birds  ware  niT 

rl.  Of  SjianUh  I  was  glad  to  see  a  good  entry,  but  soma  ef 
birds  show  too  muoh  of  the  cauliflower  face.  PaiiA  mr* 
of  lair  merit,  especially  tbe  first-prize  pen.  Game  [aingle  cocM 
would  have  been  an  exhibition  by  themselves,  and  many  nn 
birds  of  superior  merit,  the  Brown  Beds  being  particnlarly  good. 
The  third-prize  bird  was  of  rather  an  inferior  colour,  wtudi 
was,  probably,  tbe  cause  of  its  being  placed  ei  ' 


,,„  of  ail  a- 

w  the  Siln^- 


Black  Hnuburgta 


tnghan  fCanllnaU 


.-l,Cw.B 


taken  will  no  doubt  bi 

pencilled  mor 

point  is  required.    In  tbe  Any  variety  class 

took  first,  a  splendid  pen ;  Malaya  the  seooau.     i  nopo  >"  ■— 

next  year  a  class  for  the  poor  despised  Malays,  and  1  veutuie  v 

say  they  will  muster  more  entries  than  several  of  tbe  claaM- 

Northumberland  and  Durham  are  the  localities  for  BantaM. 

There  were  seventy-three  entries.     Of  the  Qame  variety  w 

flrst-prize  cock  was  a  nice  bird;  the  second-nrii-  "■'-'  •— ~" 

to  my  fancy,  the  baokle  seemed  twisted,  oltbou 

Spects  the  bird  looked  perfect. 

Doamirai.—l  indt.J.  Whlla,  WarlabY.   I 
»>.  UlH  Wilun :  J.  i,  WaUuTkoidaL 
bate,  "Irttord  Brtd([e1'"S^J~pSaEiMi  Naa  r*la™i." 

BaiHMA  pDDTaAS.^1  kDd  Cup,  w.  awano,  Bedlinftoii.  I, 
'  SF>SIiaT-f*iidCsD.^B'e1d«.  1.  a.  HflVbltl,  Epwertli. 
"^^'-THfieldoi.^'wt'wiSlSSl'^^im.    I;  We.  WUm«.    ***• 

BuiiLtiiL-lmdl.F,K.FIclioS>M,M<>iTtUi.  „    ,      .,     .. 

Qua.— .iay  ntria^.— Cm*.-1  ud  t,  —  AAiaji,  EnlMUn.  L»*M- Jj^ 
-tark.  Bebtld*.    *«,  T.  *  J.  KabUB,  Bliliai  aB^Uaad;  ).  Bi«fb«nS 

t".-1. 1,  BDd  I,  -  Ukrord.     tie.  1.  Stalk :  D.  Hirier,  BdlalPBijf b.   »JJ 

t,  T.  ItiiiiBBSn,  Sealon  DeUval ColUarr i  '■  Brmfti-    '•':^^^^ 
•araioallu    ihuinrliwi  or  eMfr  OreH.-!.  Daf,  and  h  -  lA""*-  *  '^ 


I,  Ulu  Wilson,  Woodkon 
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Barl«y.    fc«,  J.  Ndioii.   Anif  other  variety.— I.  J.  Brown,  S^ghliL   9,Piokering 
and  Dnggleby.   8,  —  Orysdale.  Longhirat  Colliery,    e,  J.  Brongh. 

IU3avmaBB.—aoUUn-»pangled.—l,  Cup,  and  S,  H.  Beidon.  8,  Q.  Hohnea, 
Onaft  Driffield.  BiUrer-nxingled.—l  and  8,  H.  Beidon.  8,  Q.  Holmes,  he,  G. 
Timball ;  R.  Moore. 

BAMBunauB.—aoldeii^^enetUed.—l  and  8,  H.  Beidon.  8,  Q.  Kidson,  Norby. 
Thlrak.  he,  Mias  Elliott  c,  T.  Jordan,  Longhoreley.  ailver-peneUUdU—1  and 
%  H.  Beidon.    8,  O.  Holmea.    he,  D.  Cheyne.    e,  R.  Moore. 

OwBA  Fowls.  — 1,  B.  B.  BlaokwelL  8,  Mra.  Robson.  8,  Coontess  of 
TMikerrUle. 

Aht  othbb  Vauxtt  sxospt  Baitaks.— 1.  H.  Beidon.  S.  B.  HawUna,  Sea- 
ham.   8  and  e.  Miss  Wilson. 

Bastamb.— Coefc.— 1,  F.  bteeU  Halifax.  1.  J.  DoaglaBs.  North  Beaton  Colliery. 
8,  E.  Rutherford,  Bedlinffton  CeUienr.  Hen.— 1,  B.  Nesbitt.  8,  F.  Steel.  8, 6, 
Hall.  Kendal.    k«,  E.  Walker ;  J.  Nelson. 

Oamb  BAHTAMB^—Blaek-breasted  and  other  Bedt.—l  and  Cnp,  O.  HalL  8,  F. 
SteeL  8,W.  Darison.  A«.  J.  Nelson,  e.  O.Bell.  Any  other  variety.— l,T,  mad 
J.  Robson.  8,  F.  SteeL  8,  A.  Frew,  Kirkoaldy.  he,  £.  Ratherfoid ;  Ress  and 
P^e. 

Baxtam a.— ifny  other  variety  except  aame.—l,  H.  Beidon.  8,  ▲.  Frew.  8.  J. 
Neasham.    he,  6.  Holmes. 

DvcKB.— Aylesbury,— I.  T-  Carrer.  8,  W.  Stonehonse.  8,  Miss  F.  Wilson. 
Rotten.— 1,  Cup,  and  8,  Miss  F.  Wilson.  8,  J.  Nelson,  fee,  T.  Carrer.  Any  other 
variety.— I  and  8,  W.  Binns,  Padsey,  Leeds.   8,  F.  E.  Soboflelf. 

TuaxxTs.— Cotffc— 1  and  8. Miss  F.  Wilson.    8,  M.  Kew.  Market  Orerton. 

SxixiMo  Class.—!,  W.  Swann.  8  and  he,  H.  Beidon.  8  Miss  F.  WUson.  he, 
C,  Gibson ;  J.  Parkinson ;  W.  Harle:  —  Mason.  Hen  or  Duek,—l,  M.  Aykroyd. 
%  H.  Beidon.   8,  J.  J.  WaUer.    he,  H.  Beidon :  W.  Jaggs,  Blyth. 

CoTTAOBBS  —  Oame,  —  1,  R.  Sharpe.  8.  T.  Young.  8,  J.  Stark,  he,  O. 
Taylor.  Hamburffhe.  —  1  and  %  O.  Stslker.  8,  J.  Wilson,  e,  D.  Cheyne. 
Any  other  variety  except  Bantame.—l,  ▲.  Oliver.  8,  J.  Webster.  8,  &  Parsons. 
A0,J.Mills;  M.Cooley. 

Baxtaxb.— Jny  variety .—ly  J.  Young.  8,  W.  Bell,  Bedlington.  8,  J.  Short, 
Bedlington. 

PIOEONS. 

GAaarau.- 1, 0.  Sadler.  8,  Thompson  ft  Simpson,  Wideopen.  he.  H.  Yardley. 
Wrmtngham.   e.  Lord  A.  Ceoil.  Woodhom  Manor ;  E.  A.  Rsrott,  Buteland. 

TuMBLsns.— 1  and  8.  R.  dt  J.  Andersen  vhe,  Thompson  a  Shnpaon :  —  Blen- 
kinsopp,Meweastle;  W.  Brydone;  R.  Blaokloek.  Sunderland,  c,  Thompson 
andmmpeon. 

Pounas.- hH.  Simpson.  8,  J.  Bell,  Neweastl^on-Tyne.  he,Bs  Simpson; 
Thompson  ft  Slsipson. 

DBAOOOX8.—1,  H.  Yardley.   8,  —  Blenkinsopp.    fte,  W.  Harrison. 

Nuxa.- 1,  J.  Watts.   8,  H.  O.  Blenkinsopp. 

Owu.— ],  H.  Yardley.   8,  —  Blenkinsopp. 

TuBBiTS.— 1,  J.  Watte.   8,  C.  Laws.  Newcastle. 

Babbs.— 1  and  8,  —  Blenkinsopp.    he,  H.  Yardley. 

Jacobins.- 1.  H.  Yardley.   8,  W.  Brydone.    he,  —  Blenkinsopp. 

Favtaxls.— 1,  W.  Brydone.  %  J.  O.  Loversidge,  Newark,  he,  J.  Kemp,  Haa- 
Jlngden. 

Abt  Vabibtt  hot  PBXTxonsLY  MBBnoHBD.— 1,  M.  Crde,  Sedgefleld.  9,  J. 
Watts,    he,  H.  Yardley.    e,  R.  Laws,  Newoasile  \jBL  Blaokloek. 

Bmluxq  Class.— 1,  Thompson  ft  Simpson.  8,  W.  Brydone.  he,  A.  Frew.  0, 
B. Blaokloek ;  W.J.  DonUn, Newcastle. 

CAGE  BIRDS. 

CAVABisa.- Belffian  (Clear  or  BnlT-tloked).— 1.  R.  Hawman,  Middlesborough. 
Iforwieh  (Clear  Yellow).— I,  T.  Arkle,  Bedlington  Stetton.  8,  W.  Ward^am- 
bois  Colliery,  he,  J.  Baxter,  Newcastle.  Norwieh  (Clear  Boll).— 1>  W.  ward. 
L  T.  AAle.  Norwieh  (Crested).—!  and  8,  J.  Baxter.  Olaegow  Done.— I,  W. 
Katthewson,BroomhUl  Colliery.  8.  J.  Kerr,  Pegswood  Colliery.  Mvtet  (Yellow). 
1,  B.  Hawman.  8,  H.  Clarke.  Mulei  (BniH.— !*  R.  Laws.  8  and  he,  R.  Haw- 
man. e,  J.  Baxter.   Common— 1,  J.  Stephens,  Middlesborough .  8,  w.Daw«on. 

Qou>njraHBS.— !,  T.  Curley.   8,  T.  Buck,    he,  J.  Baxter,   e,  J.  Stephens. 

LwxBTS  (Brown).— 1,  J.  Baxter.  8,  J.  Stephens.  0,  W.  ft  C.  BannstoB,  MM- 
dleaborou^. 

SiBOXBO  BiBDB  (Any  other  Tarlety).— 1  and  0,  W.  ft  0.  Barmaton,  8  and  he, 
9,  Baxter. 

Amy  othbb  Vabibtt  Ezobvt  Siwaziro  Bibds.— 1,  K.  Pearoy,  Bedlington.  8^ 
J.  Young.   0,  J.  Watson. 

8B1.UN0  Cioas.- 1,  J.  Baxter.    8  and  0.  T.  Curley. 

A  Gold  Medal  awarded  to  the  gainer  of  the  greatest  numbar  of  points  in  the 
Pigeona  waa  won  by  Mr.  Blenkinaopp. 

JuDGBB. — Poultry :  Mr.  A.  Satiierland,  Aooringion.  PigeoTU : 
Mir.  F.  Esqiiilaii^  Brixton.  Cage  Birds :  Mr.  J.  Wilflon,  Cram- 
lington.  

LIMITING  PRICES  OP   EXHIBITION  PIGEONS. 

In  endeayoaiing  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  limiting 
biudness  it  is  not  my  intention  to  advocate  snoh  a  system  as  has 
been  cairied  oat,  and  which  proved  so  disastrous  at  the  late 
Dublin  Exhibition,  but  to  suggest  a  mode  of  relating  the 
entry  fees  that  will  prove  benenoial  both  to  exhibitors  and  the 
funoB  of  an  exhibition  also.  My  opinion  on  the  limiting  piin- 
oiple  is  in  aooordanoe  with  the  many  opinions  on  the  snbiect 
already  given  in  your  columns,  and  I  think  it  impossible  to  nx  a 
sum,  except  in  the  Selling  classes,  to  be  agreeable  to  a  majority 
of  exhibitors,  and  to  be  attended  with  the  desired  result. 

Evidently  it  is  the  wish  of  the  fancy  that  the  great  monopoly 
of  prizes  be  prevented,  yet  at  the  same  time  none  will,  or  can, 
xeasonably  object  to  theoest  birds  winning,  however  often  they 
znav  be  shown.  But  when  an  exhibition  is  open  to  all,  let  us  deu 
with  the  question  fairly,  whether  the  exhibitor  be  a  fancier, 
breeder,  or  dealer,  or,  in  another  case,  the  committeeman  with 
his  £5  bird,  or  the  true  and  high-cl«B8  fancier  with  birds  no 
znone]^  would  buy. 

I  tmnk  the  only  way  of  settling  the  Question  is  handicajpping, 
hy  making  the  entry  fee  on  a  sliding  scale,  so  that  birds  which  the 
owner  considers  of  merit  (and  those  most  likely  to  win)  shall  pay 
more  for  entrance  than  otners  of  less  value,  and  whicn  a  fancier 
for  various  reasons  has  a  desire  to  exhibit.  The  scale  I  have  to 
jgropoee  is  in  the  foUowing  proportion,  supposing  the  prises  be 
hOs.,  IO9.,  and  6$.,  with  something  in  the  shape  of  cups. 

Ehtiulncb  Fsbs. 
For  aaoh  antry  the  prioa  not  axeoodingitS,  9f.  per  pan. 
M  If  $*  JIJ^  J»»       n 

n  n  n  'f^*    -  •» 

M         ■    „         any  sum  OT«r  £90,  6s.      „ 
It  10  only  neoetsary  to  provide  an  extra  coltunn  for  the  entry 


fees,  next  to  the  price  column,  for  readiness  in  arriving  at  the 
correct  amount  of  entry  fees. 

The  last  rate  provides  for  a  prohibitory  price  for  those  birds 
which  the  owners  greatly  desire  to  keep,  and  those  who  wish  to 
be  careful  of  their  entry  money  will  put  their  birds  in  at  the 
least  price  for  which  they  will  part  witn  them.  In  this  way  the 
desired  end  will  be  accomplished — ^viz.,  in  many  cases  the  prize 
birds  will  be  placed  at  a  price  easily  obtainable.  By  this  means 
prizetakers  will  be  changing  hands,  and  when  next  shown 
wUl  be  another  person's  property;  thus  the  prevention  of 
monopoly. 

By  those  extra  chances  to  obtain  good  birds  the  general  fancy 
will  visit  shows  more  frequently,  and  so  add  to  {he  funds.  This 
principle  will  also  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  point-cup 
swindles,  as  in  the  case  of  borrowing  birds.  For  that  purpose 
the  exhibitor  (I  will  only  call  him  so  in  this  case)  will  tind  the 
entrance  fees  a  stopper  for  him,  as  borrowed  birds  are  not  to  be 
sold. 

I  have  been  somewhat  disappointed  in  not  finding  some  re- 
marks on  my  last  subject — viz.,  "  single-bird  system."  If  it  iB 
acknowledged  as  an  established  and  thoroughly  understood 
thing,  I  can  only  say.  Let  it  go  on  in  success  already  commenced ; 
but  I  hope  the  general  fancy  will  take  the  above  matter  up,  and 
that  committees  will  adopt  the  prqposed  plan  for  their  next  ex- 
hibitions, which  will,  with  the  already  established  principle  of 
single-bird  exhibiting,  make  shows  almost  self-supporting.  My 
next  notes  will  be  on  point  cups. — ^Impabtial. 


JUDGES  OF  PIGEONS. 


I  WAS  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Yardley's  letter  in  your  issue  of  May 
22nd,  so  fuHy  supporting  Mr.  Hewitt's  views  on  the  subject.  Iksi 
a  Pigeon  exhibitor  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  greatest  need 
for  reform  is  in  the  appointment  of  the  judges.  Often  gentlemen 
are  appointed  to  adjudicate  who  have  never  been  large  breeders 
or  exhibitors ;  oftentimes  gentlemen  are  so  appointed  who  have 
only  kept  one  variety  of  Pigeon,  and  such  a  man  cannot  be 
capable  of  judging  twelve  or  more  varieties  of  Pigeons.  Again, 
how  often  do  we  see  committees  appoint  only  one  gentleman  to 
judge  poultoy  and  Pigeons  ?  In  such  a  case  can  anyone  give 
satisfaction  ?  Now  that  the  question  of  Pigeon  judging  has  been 
raised  bv  Mr.  Tardley,  and  as  that  gentieman  visits  manv  shows 
during  tne  year,  and  is  himself  an  acknowledged  good  judge, 
perhaps  he  will  name  in  your  pages  three  or  four  of  tnose  whom 
he  considers  to  bo  the  best  judges  all  round  of  Pigeons. 

I  hope  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  in  a  fair  mpirit  by  other 
correspondents,  so  that  it  may  be  properly  sifted  before  the  show* 
ing  season  commences. ~A  Iiamcabhibb  f  ▲hcxbb. 


The  Sals  of  Gaxz  and  Babbits. — According  to  a  return  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  licensed  eame-dealers  laat  year  in  England 
sold  of  game,  1,486,568 ;  wild  fowls,  686,264;  Hares,  640,283; 
and  4,406,888  Babbits.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  game  num- 
bered 1,641,960 ;  wild  fowls,  680,888 ;  Hares,  702,880 ;  and  Babbitg, 
6,104,817.  

OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Books  {Faxhali),—Cta  **  Ponlfary  Book  for  the  Many  '*  will  snlfe  joo.  Yon 
ean  hare  it  free  by  post  U  joa  anoloM  aeren  postage  stampa  with  your 
addxaaa. 

Hehs  Dboppzho  thxxb  Eoob  (J<i0m).-— Froride  your  fowls  with  soma 
laying  bozaa,  and  if  thay  will  not  naa  tham  take  away  thair  perehaa  for  a 
f awughta.  Aftar  thay  hare  oozreotod  thair  aril  waya  yoa  may  zeatora  the 
parohea. 

Lbo-wbaxhbss— OHiaxBMB  Dmo  iOwen).—Yaa  ahonld  taU  na  how  yoor 
fowla  lodge  and  feed,  and  we  might  than,  paifaaps,  find  tha  eanaa  of  thair 
allmanta.  Tha  flooiing  of  thair  hooaaa,  if  of  anything  hat  earth,  will  caoaa 
ezamp.  Inanffleiant  or  improper  feeding  will  eanaa  weaknaaa,  and  that  will 
prarant  tham  tnm  standing  np.  Tha  same  eansaa  may  interfere  with  the 
^rail-doing  of  the  <rM*fc*Mi  or  the  symptoms  yon  name  may  be  caoaad  by  para* 
sitaa.  Yoor  fbwla  ahonld  rooat  in  a  dzy  aheltared  honaa  with  an  earthen  floor. 
Thay  should  be  fed  on  ground  oato  or  barleymealmoniing  and  arening,  hare  a 
midday  feed  of  Indian  ooxn,  dhanged  at  timea  for  Utehan  sarapa  or  odds  and 
enda.  Your  ohlekana  ahonld  hare  doDi^  bread  and  inilk,  ohopped  agg,  onrd, 
bread  ammba. 

AikDLXB  Eeos  (Negro  lITovo).— A  dear  egg— i.«.,  one  that  has  never  been 
imprsfl^iated,  auff era  no  ehanga  from  incubation.  Aftar  soma  daya  tha  geim 
beoomes  deTetoped  in  a  fertile  ega.  At  tha  end  of  five  da^s  tha  first  appear- 
ance of  life  is  Ylsible  if  the  egg  is  exposed  to  a  strong  light.  DeTelopmant 
takes  place  eraiy  day,  and  there  ia  soon  vitality  enough  in  tha  egg  to  be  sua- 
oeptibU  of  change  from  exposure,  and  conseanent  loss  of  necessary  heat.  It 
ia  a  sort  of  death,  and  the  warmth  that  would  have  nourished  tha  ohlok  cansea 
the  embryo  to  decay.  Goxruptlon  and  gas  follow,  and  the  aeg  m  a  natural 
eonaaquanea  titpl^ffff.  There  ia  no  method  of  aseartainlng  the  ocmdition  of 
the  eggs  till  tha  ehioka  are  snfllelently  davatopad  to  feel  the  inflnanoa  of  any 
change.  If  thay  an  than  put  in  waim  water,  thoaa  that  contain  live  chickens 
dance  a  marry  jig  on  the  aurfaoe,  whUa  the  bad  onea  make  no  sign.  No  egg 
axpk)des  that  hiM  not  had  the  genn  developed,  and  fruitful  freah  egga  are  not 
injured  by  travelling.  The  waathar  thia  year  has  upset  tha  phlloaophy  of 
many  a  pnetiaad  hand.  ICcnning  froato  have  chilled  tna  eggs  that  ware  moat 
mposodi  and  thaaa  have  burst.  *  This  may  have  happened  three  timaa  in  yoor 
nest   Btzair  ia  better  than  hay  lor  a  nast.   It  oms  not  favoor  Tsrmin  as 
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maob ;  it  does  not,  in  the  event  of  aoeident  and  adhesion,  require  so  mnch 
tronble  to  remove.  Whenever  an  egg  breaks  and  makes  the  others  sticky,  all 
the  whole  ones  shoold  be  removed,  washed  in  wsrm  water,  and  thoioaghly 
dried  before  the  hen  ratnmB. 

DuoS'KSKPZMG  (intrant).— Three  diakes  to  six  I>ack8  is  one  drake  too 
many.  If  the  birds  are  not  akin  to  each  other,  and  yon  have  all  the  oon- 
▼eniences  neceesaiy  for  each  run,  we  advise  yon  to  p«a  them  separately. 
Three  runs  if  you  will,  but  th^  will  do  just  as  wall  in  two — a  drake  and  three 
Dneks  in  each.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  having  too  many  drakes.  Daeks 
at  fonr  years  old  and  older  are  very  heavy,  and  osefnl  for  exhibition,  bat  we 
ahoold  not  breed  from  snob  a  one. 

Fowl-keeping  (Idem). — ^Yonr  Houdans  will  do  for  better  at  liberty  than  in 
•onfinement.  No  fowl  prefers  being  shut  up.  It  is  only  a  makeahift  for 
those  who  have  no  other  means  of  keeping  them.  You  can  breed  good 
ehickens  from  the  two  sittings  of  dilferent  strains  if  you  cross  them,  putting 
the  cocks  of  one  to  the  polleto  of  the  other,  and  viee-versd.  You  can  judge 
for  yourself  about  the  ground  oats.  If  properly  ground,  they  mix  into  dou^ 
fts  smooth  and  soft  as  the  beet  barleymeal.  There  are  only  two  or  three 
places  where  they  are  made.  Ordinary  ground  oats  mix  as  if  they  were  com- 
pounded  partly  of  ohafl.    Fowls  will  not  look  at  them. 

More  Chicks  than  Eoos  (H.  I.  L.). — There  is  no  mystery  and  less  diiB- 
•nlty  in  that  whioh  you  note.  After  the  hen  was  put  on  the  eggs  she  laid 
two.  We  know  that  impregnation,  if  not  interfered  with,  lasts  fur  weeks.  The 
faot  of  their  cross  breed  proves  their  origin. 

FoviTLs  FOB  Table  (QaUus).  —  Wherever  fowls  are  wanted  for  table  pur- 
poses, we  advise  Dorkings.  You  are  about  to  faU  into  a  common  and  fatal 
«rror  when  you  talk  of  trussing  and  drawing  chickens  intended  for  sale.  You 
take  thereby  much  unnecessary  trouble,  and  diminish  the  vidne  of  your  goods. 
When  your  chickens  are  fit  for  the  market  have  them  fasted  twelve  hours 
before  killing,  luid  picked  dean  while  they  are  hot.  Do  no  more  to  them. 
Avoid  crosses,  and  eschew  Polands  lor  your  purpose.  None  flatten  so  well  as 
the  Dorkings. 

PouLTBT  Pecxxno  treib  Leos  (L.  A.  B.).— The  birds  are  suffering  from 
itching.  We  advise  you  to  confine  them  separately,  to  mb  their  legs  with 
grease  which  has  no  aUt  in  it, 'and  to  feed  them  on  cooling  food,  eRpecially 
lettuce.  It  is  more  than  likely  the  Turkeys  ate  the  feathers  from  the 
Brahma's  legs.  That  operation  oansed  them  to  bleed.  Ihe  sight  of  blood 
Induces  all  poultry  to  pick,  and  they  would  devour  the  legs  till  the  bird  died, 
or  the  bone  only  was  left. 

FkEDiMG  Yovrsa  Tubxsts  (New  Bom).— Your  feeding  with  curd,  hard  egg, 
nettles,  and  pepper  is  Jadidous.  You  msy  now  begin  to  give  some  ground 
oats  if  you  can  get  them ;  if  not,  give  some  barleymeal  mixed  with  milk. 
Continue  the  nettles  and  the  enrd.  For  some  weeks  the  hens  must  not  be 
allowed  their  liberty,  at  any  nte  not  till  the  snn  Is  wdl  up  and  eveiy  plaee 
dry.  As  a  security,  you  will  do  better  if  you  keep  your  hens  under  zips  till 
the  poults  are  at  least  a  month  or  six  weeks  old.  An  empty  china  crate  is 
a  good  rip  for  a  hen  Turkey ;  there  is  room  for  her  to  move  about,  and  it 
snables  you  to  feed  the  poults  vrithout  their  choice  food  being  talien  by  other 
poultry.  Let  them  have  grass  at  will,  lettuces,  and  all  things  of  the  sort. 
When  they  are  two'manths  old  you  may  give  them  dough  made  of  two-thirds 
barleymeal,  and  one  of  ground  beans  and  peas,  mixed  with  milk.  Evm  when 
the  hien  has  hor  liberty  it  must  not  be  till  all  is  hot  and  dry.  The  baa  would 
drag  them  about  through  white  frost  and  cold  dew,  and  though  she  started 
"Vlth  fifteen  and  came  home  with  four,  she  would  **  rest  and  be  thankful,"  and 
*adE  no  questions. 

Abtitioial  HATcnmo  (Ineuhatrix).— There  is  little  diflloulty  in  hatching 
diickens  artificially,  but  the  difficulty  eommencee  after  they  are  hatched.  We 
have  known  many  incubators  bought,  tried,  and  abandoned. 

Stabttwo  a  Pioson  Lott  (In^irfr).— Tou  can  start  a  Pigeon  loft  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  Mow  is  by  no  means  a  bad  time,  as  the  Urds  would  bi«ea 
at  once,  and  consequently  settle  soon  in  their  new  home.  With  respeot  to 
varieties  for  profit,  if  you  had  some  common-bred  Dragoons  and  some  mode- 
rately-sized Sunts,  they,  if  crossed,  would  produce  go<^  breeders  and  large- 
sized  Pigeons.  The  very  laige  Bunts,  the  prize  birds,  are  very  dear,  and  sJjk> 
bod  breeders.    A  stout-built  common  Pouter  cock  or  two  answers  to  cross  for 

E>fit,  but  not  Pouters  by  themsdves,  or  the  long  thin  prize  birds.  Your 
ring  "  ample  room  "  is  a  great  thing.  Lots  of  young  birds  and  "  ample 
room "  go  together,  prorided  the  old  birds  are  well  fed;  whereas,  if  the  room 
is  small,  quarrels,  tooken  eggs,  and  young  ones  peeked  to  death  naturally 
ensue.  £eep  the  xiew  birds  shut-in  a  month,  and  let  tham  out  at  first  in  the 
evening. 

Bee  Mbuobakda  (New  8uh»eriber).^Vx.  S.  Bevan  Fox  writes  in  reply  to 
your  queries.  "  1st,  The  hive  mentioned  by  meat  page  888,  No.  682,  isnot 
manuiactured  for  anyone  for  sale,  but  I  could  get  them  made  for  a  *Ksw 
StiBscnniEB '  if  desired.  At  the  same  time  I  think  the  Woodbury  hive, 
which  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Neighbour,  of  Begent  Street,  London,  would 
equally  answer  his  purpose,  though  the  dimensions  of  hive  and  frames  are 
somewhat  smaller.  2nd,  The  advice  given  by  *B.  ft  W.,'  page  422,  as  to  the 
immediate  removal  of  a  swarm  to  the  old  stock's  stand,  is  quite  sound. 
Ko  bees  will  be  lost,  as  all  the  stragglers,  on  finding  no  queen  at  the  plaee 
where  they  first  settled,  vrill  return  to  their  old  podtioo,  and  Uiae  dlseover- 
ing  the  object  of  their  idTections,  will  gladly  settle  i^to  their  new  quarters. 
8rd,  Bees  can  be  kept  in  a  room  having  a  covered  passage  under  the  window, 
or  through  the  wall,  but  the  distance  they  would  have  to  travd  inthepW 
drawn  l^  your  correspondent  would  be  much  too  great  for  success.  4th, 
The  eombs  are  built  straight  on  four  of  the  bars  of  *  New  Subsoribeb'b  ' 
hive,  but  the  fifth  comb  is  constructed  dose  to  tihe  fourth,  and  the  proper  bar 
is  neglected.  This  should  be  rectified  at  once;  the  misplaced  comb  should  be 
out  out,  secured  to  the  bar,  and  reinserted.  It  would  be  advisable  to  take  out 
the  other  combs,  reverse  the  order  of  their  standing,  and  perhaps  shift  them 
80  as  to  drop  down  tho  fifth  comb  between  two  regularly  built  ones.  If  by 
this  alteration  of  thdr  positions,  any  portions  of  the  combs  should  come  into 
contact,  the  projecting  parts  may  be  pared  away  at  the  next  examination,  and 
straight  combs  ensured.  Bar  or  frame  hives  are  of  no  advantage,  unless  per- 
fect facility  in  removal  of  eombs  is  attained." 

Ants  th  a  Beb-htvx  (A  Youi^f  ApiarUn), — Ante  axe  veiy  difficult  to  get 

rid  of,  but  they  can  be  prevented  from  crawling  up  your  bee-stands  "by  keep- 

ng  up  a  constant  taxmig  of  the  under  side  of  the  stands.    They  will  not 

eross  wet  tar.    We  have  got  rid  of  thsin  by  pouring  a  quantity  of  petzoU&e 

about  the  stands  from  time  to  time. 

UoTiKo  A  Stock  (J.  J^.,  Teignmfmth),^Ycfa  aoted  very  unwisdy  in  re- 
moring  your  hive  80  yards.  The  duster  of  bees  yen  discovered  on  the  old 
stand  was  not  a  swarm  as  you  supposed,  but  the  poor  unfortunate  foxagere 
whloh  returned  to  the  place  where  they  had  been  ooeBBtomed  to  ttinBL  wetr 


homo.  Bisters  in  affliction,  not  knovring  what  hod  beooane  of  their  home  and 
of  their  beloved  queen,  they  gzoduslly  (dung  together.  Noliive  or  feeding  yon 
could  give  them  would  save  their  lives.  The  food  was  probably  appropiiiutad 
by  robbers. 

Taxiko-off  Glass  Sxtfkbs  (Alicia). — ^We  think  it  better  to  take  fbe  sapor 
off  directly  after  swonning  if  there  is  no  brood  in  it  Should  the  super  ziot 
be  full  you  can  give  it  to  some  other  hive  which  may  want  such  addiUoao,  oa 
we  often  have  done,  after  getting  rid  of  the  bees. 

Wasps  Attackino  Hives  (BeUurbet). — ^We  never  heard  of  wasps  destroy- 
ing bees  so  early  in  ^e  season  as  this.  About  us  queen  wasps  are  only  begin- 
ning their  labours.  Hang  up  bottles  with  sugared  water ;  this  wiU  tnsp  a 
great  many  and  destrc^  the  nests.  Abbve  all,  look  out  for  queen  wasps  aund 
kill  them  when  you  can.  One  year  we  kiUed  as  many  as  fifty  in  Hay  and 
June,  and  were  remarkably  free  from  wasps,  while  our  neighbours  a  BBUa  off 
were  plagued  with  them.    They  do  not  go  far  from  home. 


METEOBOLOaiCAL  OBSEBYATIONS , 

Camden  Squabs,  Lokbon. 

Lat.  51°  32'  4(r  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  HI  fee*. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

Ik  thx  Dat. 

1873. 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

it 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Temperature. 

1 

June. 

Dry. 

Wet 

Ifa-r- 

Min. 

In 
sun. 

On 

grass 

We.   4 

Th.    6 
Fri.    6 
Sat.    7 
Snn.  8 
Mo.    9 
Tn.  10 

Inches. 
29.867 
89.818 
S».O0S 
80.tSB 
80.t90 
80.097 
29.796 

deg. 
68.7 
60.2 
66.0 
67.8 
66.4 
60.0 
60.1 

deg. 
6»% 
69.0 
6SJ) 
61.9 
68.0 
65.9 
65.2 

66.1 

B. 
N. 
N. 
N. 

N.W. 
N.W. 

8.W. 

deg. 
66.4 
67.2 
67.1 
66.8 
66.0 
66.2 
67.1 

deg. 
72.7 
72.0 
69.6 
66.0 
88.4 
70  8 
64.8 

deg. 
49.6 
66J9 
62.1 
42.8 
48.0 
46.7 
49.9 

deg. 
10S.8 
107.0 
77.6 
120.0 
114.0 
116.8 
104.6 

deg. 
45.8 
65.6 
60.8 
88.2 
48.8 
48,1 
47.0 

In. 

0.087 

Means 

80.013 

58.9 

66J( 

67.7 

49.4 

106.1        46.4 

OJB» 

BBHABKB. 

4th.— Dull  morning;  thunder  and  heavy  rain  for  a  short  time  in  tbe 

noon ;  wet  evening  and  nif^t. 
6th.— Vexy  dork  all  the  morning,  and  at  noon  thick  also,  but  afterwords  bxl^it 

and&ie. 
6th.— Dull  morning ;  fair  all  day,  but  with  a  cold  wind  and  vexy  lifcCla  sua. 
7th. — ^Dull  morning,  but  getting  brighter  and  brighter  from  noon. 
8th. — Dull  early,  but  very  fine  by  noon,  and  so  continued  all  day. 
9th.— Fine  from  11  A.M.  (dull  previously).    On  the  whole  a  very  pleosoat  daj, 

bright  without  being  dther  too  hot  or  too  cold. 
Mth.— Bather  dull  day,  but  little  sun  and  strong  cool  wind. 

GeneraUly  fine ;  although  northerly  winds  ooatinue,  the  tempeiatoMtaBB,] 
espeoially  at  night.— G.  J.  Stmons. 


G07ENT  aABDSN  MABEET.— June  U. 

The  markets  generally  are  veiy  steady,  and  prices  remain  ahnoet  witboot 
alteration.    Continental  supplies  have  been  unusually  heavy  during  the 
week. 


FBurr. 


Apples }  sieve 

Apricots dos. 

Ohenries ^boz 

CheetButs bushel 

Cnrrants i  sieve 

Black..... do. 

Figs doz. 

Filberts lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Gooseberries quart 

Gtapes,  hothouse lb. 

Lemons ^100 

Melons.... •••..eaeh 


Artidiokes...., dos. 

Asparagus ^100 

French  

B«ans.  Kidney ^IW 

Beet,  Red dos 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbage doz. 

Capsicums ^100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts. .  doz.  bunches 
Cucumbers caoh 

pickling doz. 

Endive doz. 

Fennd bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bimch 

Horseradish bundle 

Leeks bunch 

Lettuoe..  «..••.. dos. 


8.  d.  s.  d. 
8  0to6  0 
0     8 


2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
8 
0 
6 
6 
6 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 


4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

12 

10 

12 


Mulberries ¥-n>.   0 

Nectafines dos.  16 

Oranges..... %>>  260   4 

Peacbes  ............  dos.  16 

Pears,  kitohen doz.    x 

dessert.^ doz.  6 

Pine  Apples lb.    8 

Plums.. i  sieve  0 

Quinees doz.   0 

Kaspberries.... lb.  0 

Strawberries ^  lb.    6 

Walnuts bushel  15 

ditto %)^10O  a 


d.   •.  d. 

OtoO  O 

0   80  0 

10  O 

80  0 

8  O 

18  O 

IS  0 

O  O 

0  t» 

0  O 

1)6  O 

80  • 

B  • 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


TEGETABLSB. 


8.  d.  B.  d. 
8  Oto6  0 
0     6 


8 
6 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
8 
1 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
1 


0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
8 
6 
8 
0 
1 
0 


0 

12    0 
2    6 


8 

1 
1 
0 
0 
6 
2 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
2 


Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress.. punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley  per  doz.  bunches 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Xidnev d«>. 

Bound do. 

Badiohes..   doz.  bunches 

Bhubarb bundle 

Balsafy bundle 

Savoys doz. 

Scorzonera bundle 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes  ...-. doz. 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 


0.0.    ■.<• 
0  OtoS    o 


1 

0 
6 

0 


o  o 

10   o 
O    0 


0  0 
2    0 


6 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

2 
1 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
8 


4 
1 
6 
9 
O 
O 
1 


o 
o 
o 

e 
o 


0   0 


1  « 

1  • 

.8  6 

O  0 

O  0 

4>  a 

S  0 

8  0 

o  • 

0  o 


P0I7LTBT  MABEST.— JuxB  IL 

The  supply  continues  small,  while  the  tiadA  improves.    It  wffl  be  loOB 
remembered  as  a  bad  breeding  and  late  season. 


s.  d.      s.  d. 

Large  Fowls ..•.,  6   0  to  6   6 

Smaller  ditto 6   6      6   0 

Chickens.... 86      40 

Goslings 7    0       7    6 

Green  Geese 0   0      0   0 

DuoUfngi  ^66 


■•   d.  ■•  d 

FheasanfS 0  OtoO  0 

Partridges  0   0  0    0 

Bares    0   0  0    0 

Babbits    18  1ft 

Wildditto   0  9  0  10 

ngeODs 0  0  Olt 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


, 


"» 

Day 
of 

Month  Week. 

19 

Th 

99 

F 

81 

8 

» 

SUR 

2S 

H 

S4 

Tu 

85 

W 

JUNE  19-25. 187a 


Meeting  of  Boyal  and  LiDneaa  Sooietles. 
Fennoy  Hortiotatoral  Show. 
Longeat  Day. 

a  STTHDAT  AITKB  THnVXTT. 

Meet,  of  Boyal  G«*ographieal  Society,  [opena. 
Boyal   Hortictxltaral   stooiaty'a    Bath   Show 

continaod. 


ti 


>i 


Arerace  Temjiera- 

Kainln 

San 

Bnn 

Moon 

tore  near  London. 

48  years 

Bisea. 

Beta. 

Biaea. 

Day. 
70.8 

*iS'- 

Mean. 

Daya. 

m.           b.        IB.          Ila        IB.          h. 

68.7 

22 

44af8  ,  18af8 

0     1 

78.8 

60.5 

83.4 

18 

44      8     18      8 

15      1 

74.4 

4a8 

61.8 

17 

45      8 

18      8 

82      1 

7a6 

47.1 

50.9 

17 

45      8 

19      8 

68      1 

78.7 

48.9 

61.6 

15 

45      8 

19      8 

20      8 

74.1 

49.1 

6L1 

20 

45      8     19      8 

56      2 

78.0 

49.2 

61.7 

20 

46     8 

19      8 

48      8 

Moon 
Seta. 


m.  h. 
11  a 
8 

4 
6 
7 
8 
9 


58 
18 
29 
84 

27 


Moon*B 
Age, 


Daya. 
24 
25 
96 
27 
28 


Clook 

before 

Sob. 

m. 

a. 

1 

14 

27 

40 

68 

2 

6 

8 

19 

Tear. 


170 
171 
178 
178 
174 
175 
176 


Fjrom  obaerrations  taken  near  London  dnrlng  forty-three  years,  the  ayerafje  day  temperatara  of  the  week  ia  78.0° ;  and  ita  night  temperattire 
48.9^    The  greateat  heat  wae  93^  on  the  19th,  1816 ;  and  the  lowest  oold  80°,  on  the  20th,  1865.    The  greatest  faU  of  rain  waa  0.78  inch. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  CLIMBERS.— No.  1. 

HAVE  long  wished  and  intended  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  merits  of  climbing 
plants,  and  as  I  have  during  the  past  sea- 
son seen  so  many  beautiful  examples  of 
them,  I  am  now  induced  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  in  order 
to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  claims 
climbers  have  on  the  attention  of  aJl  lovers 
and  growers  of  plants,  on  account  of  the 
rare  beauty  displayed  by  many  of  them,  and 
that,  too,  with  but  comparatively  little  care.  Having 
visited  so  many  gardens  throughout  the  country,  as  well 
as  having  been  practically  connected  with  horticulture  for 
many  years,  I  am  quite  aware  that  in  many  places  great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  these  plants,  and  their 
merits  are  fully  appreciated,  yet  amongst  amateur  gar- 
deners the  very  existence  of  cUmbers  is  almost  ignored. 
That  bare  rafters  and  walls  have  a  bad  appearance  is  a 
fact  I  think  no  one  will  attempt  to  deny,  and  yet  how 
frequently  do  we  see  them  in  the  villa  greenhouse  espe- 
cially. This,  then,  is  the  reason  why  I  would  direct 
attention  to  these  plants,  which  with  comparatively  little 
trouble  will  not  only  furnish  those  eyesores  with  a  rich 
covering  of  leafage  and-  bloom,  but  in  addition  enable 
those  whose  glass  accommodation  is  limited  to  add  a 
number  of  really  beautiful  forms  to  their  collection  with- 
out incommoding  their  pot  plants,  and  thus  to  increase 
their  floral  pleasures  in  the  same  area. 

The  objection  raised  against  climbers  by  many  of  my 
amateur  friends  is,  that  tney  grow  so  rampant  that  they 
soon  smother  the  pot  plants,  and  exclude  the  sun  too 
much  for  the  well-being  of  the  other  occupants  of  the 
stove  or  greenhouse.  Now,  if  the  climbing  plants  trained 
npon  the  rafters  are  allowed  to  grow  at  random,  I  must 
admit  these  objections  are  well  founded ;  but,  then,  there 
are  such  operations  as  thinning-out  and  pruning,  the  non- 
attention  to  which  is  the  great  stumblingblock  to  so  many 
amateur  gardeners,  and,  I  may  add,  to  some  gardeners 
by  profession  also.  In  the  case  of  Fuchsias,  Geraniums, 
and  other  similar  plants,  everyone  admits  they  require 
pinching  and  pruning;  yet  the  climbing  plants  in  too 
many  instances  receive  no  attention,  save  tying-up,  and 
the  results  are  they  smother  the  plants  below  them,  they 
become  untidy  in  appearance  and  dirty,  and  are,  conse- 
quently, condeumed  as  a  nuisance,  when,  with  a  little 
management,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  they  would 
materially  add  to  the  beauties  of  even  a  very  small  house. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  real 
gems  in  the  way  of  climbing  plants  to  the  amateur's 
notice,  trusting  some  of  my  readers  may  be  induced  to 
extend  the  number  of  their  rafter  and  pillar  plants. 

CLERODEXDRON. 

C.  splendens. — In  this  superb  plant  we  have  one  of  the 
most  attractive  subjects  it  is  possible  to  train  upon  a 
pillar  or  rafter  in  the  stove.  In  planting-out  thorough 
drainage  should  be  the  first  condition  to  make  sure  of, 
and  the  soil  should  be  composed  of  a  mixture  of  rich 
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loam  and  peat,  with  a  fSedr  proportion  of  sand.  I  have 
found  it  best  to  limit  the  space  the  roots  have  to  run 
in,  by  which  means  a  better  command  is  obtained  of  aU 
such  plants  as  require  to  be  kept  at  rest  more  or  less 
during  the  winter. 

This  plant  will  not  require  much  thinning-out.  "When 
it  has  grown  up  to  the  top  of  the  rafter  I  have  seen  it 
treated  successfully  upon  the  spur  system,  and  thus  it 
may  be  kept  within  moderate  bounds.  The  leaves  are 
broadly  oblong,  shining  green  in  colour,  whilst  the  bright 
scarlet  flowers  are  borne  in  large  branching  panicles,  pro- 
ducing a  splendid  effect  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer.  It  requires  an  abundant  supply  of  water  during 
the  summer,  but  towards  autumn  this  should  be  with- 
held to  a  great  extent  to  assist  in  ripening  the* wood; 
during  winter  very  little  will  be  necessary.  Native  of 
Sierra  Leone. 

C.  Balfourli. — ^This  is  an  improved  or  larger  form  of 
the  plant,  introduced  from  Old  Calabar,  called  C.  Thom- 
sonae.  It  ia  of  a  strong  free  growth,  and  will  require 
occasional  thinnings  to  prevent  its  fading  the  plants 
below  it.  The  treatment  maybe  similar  to  the  preceding 
kind.  The  leaves  are  large  and  dark  green,  and  the 
clusters  or  panicles  of  bloom  are  vivid  scarlet,  the  beauty 
of  which  is  materially  increased  by  the  addition  of  very 
large  pure  white  calyces,  thus  rendering  it  a  charming 
and  conspicuous  object  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  ama- 
teur's stove. 

STIGMAPHTLLON   CILIATUM. 

This  is  a  free-growing  and  an  abundant-flowering  plants 
first  introduced  to  our  collections  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  yet  seldom  to  be  found  occupying  the  posi- 
tion it  deserves.  Its  blooms  are  bright  orange  yellow 
produced  in  large  umbels,  whilst  the  cordate  leaves  are 
Light  green,  and  furnished  at  the  edges  with  numeroua 
eyelash-like  hairs.  The  flowers,  which  at  first  sight  re- 
semble Orchid  blooms,  are  produced  for  many  months  in 
succession.  It  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  about 
two  parts  loam,  one  part  peat  and  leaf  mould,  and  one 
part  sand.    Native  of  Brazil. 

TACSONIA. 

As  a  genus  this  is  nearly  allied  to  Passiflora.  The  fol- 
lowing species  are  all  well  deserving  of  general  cultivation. 
They  have  the  following  qualities  to  recommend  them— 
free  growth  and  abundance  of  bloom,  which  cannot  fail 
to  rivet  the  attention  of  all  beholders.  They  should  be 
potted  in  peat,  loam,  and  leaf  mould  in  about  equal  parts 
with  a  fair  proportion  of  sharp  sand  added. 

T,  Van-VolxemL — Without  doubt  this  is  the  finest 
greenliouse  climber  in  cultivation,  and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  The  leaves  are  deeply  three-lobed ;  the  lobes 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  and  toothed  at  the  edges.  The 
flowers  are  very  similar  to  those  of  a  Passiflora  in  shape, 
rich  carmine  crimson  in  colour,  and  are  suspended  upon 
long  thread-like  footstalks,  each  blossom  measuring  some 
5  inches  or  more  in  diameter.    Native  of  New  Grenada. 

T.  BuchananL — Scarcely  so  free-flowering  as  the  pre- 
ceding, and  requiring  just  the  warmest  comer  in  the 
greenhouse,  yet,  nevertheleRs,  well  deser\ing  a  place  in 
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any  ooUeotion  where  spaee  can  be  a£Forded  it.  The  leaves  are 
five-lobed,  toothed,  and  dark  green,  whilst  the  flowers  are  large 
and  bright  scarlet.    Natiye  of  Panama. — Ezpebto  Cbedx. 


BOSES. 

Thh  yellow  Boses  on  the  walls  here  (Okeford  Fitzpaine) — 
namely,  Mar6chal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Celine  Forestier, 
are  as  fine  as  I  ever  saw  them,  but  the  blooms  of  Boses  in  the 
open  are  very  bad  as  yet,  many  of  them  being  green-centred, 
aad  all  of  them  small.  TMs  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  here 
the  buds  began  forming  in  Febraary,  and  have  been  more  or 
less  frosted  ever  since.  We  have  had  a  fine  storm  or  two,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  have  some  better  blooms. 

The  following  Boses  are  the  best  tiiat  I  have  tried  of  late 
years,  and  they  are  good  Boses,  and  of  good  general  attribates : 
— Felix  Genero,  Marie  Bady,  Perfection  de  Lyon,  Madame 
Ohirard,  Edward  Morren,  Baron  Ohanrand,  Madame  Greyton, 
«nd  Baronne  Louise  UxkoU.  The  last  two  are  planted  out 
cinder  glass  without  fire  hei^.  The  Boses  preceding  them 
^ve  been  amply  tested  in  large  numbers — from  six  to  lorty 
each  in  the  open  gronnd  of  my  very  exposed  garden.  They 
are  all  very  beautiful,  and  these  are  certainly  first-class  Boses 
— namely,  Edward  Monen,  Perfection  de  Lyon,  Marie  Bady, 
and  Madame  Chirard.  Of  the  last-named  Bose  I  have  six 
plants  on  its  own  roots,  and  six  on  the  Manetti  stock.  I  see 
no  difference.  It  is  a  famous  grower.  I  believe  Baroness 
Louise  TJxkull  will  be  a  great  favouzite.  It  is  a  great  beauty 
at  any  rate. 

I  have  read  what  Mr.  Bobson  has  said  about  pun  white 
Boses.  Baronne  de  Maynard  is  the  only  pure  dead  white 
autumnal  Bose,  the  others  being  mam  or  less  tinted.  It  is  a 
lovely  GameUia-lormed  Bose,  and  an  abundant  and  coBtmaons 
bloomer.  The  dead  untinted  whites  of  the  summer  Boses  are 
the  Unique  Provence,  Magnolia-shaped,  Princess  Clementme, 
Madame  Plantier,  and  Puloh^rie ;  they  are  all  beautiful  Boses. 
The  best  summer  creamy  white  Bose  is  Madame  Zoutmann  or 
Soetmans,  which  is  an  improved  Comte  Plater.  The  new  Bose 
Madame  Lacharme  is  not,  I  hear,  a  pure  white  Bose.  We 
sadly  want  a  pure  full-sized  Hybrid  Perpetual  white  Bose. 

My  Boses  on  the  whole  are  in  good  condition ;  but  I  fear 
that  persons  who  did  not  muhdi  their  Boses  and  esfth  them  up 
over  the  mulriung,  will  find  ^at  many  of  them  will  die  off  if 
nultry  weather  sets  in.  All  mine  were  so  protected* — ^W.  F. 
BAooLnra. 

THE  PANSY. 

Anyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  notice  the  stands  of 
out  blooms  of  PansMs  which  have  been  exhibited  at  the  spring 
shows  this  season  must  have  been  stmek  with  the  amazing 
advance  made  of  late  years,  ec^>eoially  in  the  Fancy  Pansy  class. 
Compare  the  grand  and  finely  sh^ed  blooms  .which  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laiid,  A  Lsing,  James,  and  others  now  exhibit  with 
the  small,  rough,  and  ill-shapen  things  exhibited  a  few  years 
ago,  and  is  there  any  class  of  flowers  that  can  boast  of  greater 
improvement  in  the  same  space  of  time  f  while  in  the  dass  of 
bedding  Pansies  and  Yiolas,  now  so  useful  for  spring  garden- 
ing, a  new  path  for  improvement  has  been  struck  out.  In 
further  evidence  of  this  I  have  to  notice  a  large  coUeotion  of 
blooms  sent  me  by  Messrs.  Dicksons  A  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  long 
noted  for  their  successful  culture  of  these  flowers.  Tbe  brief 
descriptions  which  I  have  ^^ended  to  this  can  give  but  a  very 
faint  idea  of  the  marvellous  variety  of  those  of  the  Fancy 
section ;  while  the  Show  varieties,  not  so  taking  to  the  genersl 
public,  yet  charm  the  eye  of  the  florist  by  their  flne  form  and 
smoothness. 

Most  of  the  bedding  Yiolas  and  Pansies  here  named  I  have 
growing  in  my  own  borders,  and,  although  th^y  have  been  in 
bloom  since  April,  are  now  giving  promise  of  doing  what  their 
raisers  say  they  will  do— continue  m  bloom  the  whole  summer. 
They  are  of  many  shades  of  colour,  and  in  places  where  many 
plants  are  required  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  most  valuable ; 
and  even  in  smaller  places  they  will  be  found  very  desirable, 
and  form  pleasing  adjuncts  in  a  bouquet  of  cut  flowers.  Most 
of  those  named  are  new  flowers  of  the  present  season.  Those 
in  numbers  are  to  be  sent  out  the  ensuing  season. 

Fi.NCT  PAN8IB8. 

Ko.  7. — A  remarkably  large  and  high-coloured  flower ;  maroon 
crimson,  \sith  large  blotches. 

CuHo. — Top  petals  brownish  lake;  lower  petals  brown,  veined 
with  dark  criniBon,  large  blotch.    Very  curious  colour. 

104.— White,  with  immftnae  purple  blotch  on  each  petal. 


69. — A  remarkably  smooth  and  flne  flower.  Ghroxmd  white, 
but  nearly  covered  with  immense  purple  blotches.    Extra  flne. 

119. — Somewhat  rough. 

62.— Bright  magenti^  with  inteaae  and  laxge  blotches,  and 
yellow  eye. 

132. — Claret  ground,  with  large  purple  blotch.    Very  fine. 

129. — ^Deep  claret,  with  large  purple  blotch. 

W,  M.  TTtfZtA.— Yellow  ground,  margined  with  bronay  purple 
lahe ;  large  blotch.    Very  good. 

JStfau^.— Light  ground,  with  large  blotches  almoet  oovariiig; 
the  petals. 

Mr$.  OutUr, — ^Bright  yellow,  with  very  large  blotches. 

166. — ^Light  primrose  ground,  with  beautiful  well<defined 
blotches  of  brownish  purple. 

107.— White  ground,  with  smooth  blotches  of  light  purple  in 
each  petal.    Bxtra  fine. 

Marquis  of  Lome. — ^A  very  high-coloured  brownish  crimson 
flower,  with  deep  blotches. 

60.— A  well-shaped  flower;  yellow  ground  bordeied  with  ma- 
genta, and  deep  blotches. 

82.— Bough. 

110.— White,  puxple  blotch.    Bonsh. 

UB. — ^White,  with  very  large  purple  blotch. 

saow  PAMsns. 

Dtf/o0.— ^Beautifnl  smooth  yellow  ground,  with  Intenae  puxple 
upper  petals :  lower  margined  with  the  same  colour. 

10.— VezT  dark  self,    wnooth,  and  of  good  form. 

TaMAoAuZ.- Yellow  ground.  Smooth  puzple  top  petals,  ^d 
belt. 

46. — Of  the  same  colour. 

2.— Light  yellow  ground ;  light  purplish  top  petals,  and  niac|;in 
of  lower  the  same. 

4.— Good  white ;  dear  blotch  and  eye. 

1.— Bright  yellow  ground,  splendid  dark  purple  top  petefa, 
lower  margined  with  the  same  colour. 

26.— Bright  yellow  self. 

The  Mede, — ^White  ground;  light  purple  top  petals,  *"*-tP"* 
of  lower  petals  the  same. 

8.— Brilliant  yellow ;  dark  purple  top  petals. 

6. — ^White  ground.    Large  and  fine. 

Senator.-— A.  large  and  remarkably  fine  yellow-groand  flower, 
with  broad  band  of  maroon,  and  dank  top  petals. 

6. — Fine  dark  claret-coloured  self. 

Zjavtnia.'— White  gronnd,  bluish  puxple. 

7. — ^An  immense  dark  self. 

Loehnagar. — ^Yery  fine  dark  plum-coloured  sdf. 

Bobert  Black,— J>9xk  self,  of  great  substance. 

Janey  Andfer$on.—y&xy  fLne  white ;  solid  violet-purple  falotoh. 

George  TT^t^tf.— Cream-coloured  or  very  light  primxosa  ■ell. 
Quite  a  new  shade. 

BBDDIMO  VIOIiAS  AlTD  PUISXBS. 

Ocmary  (Yiola). — ^Immense  sixe,  clear  golden  yellow,  pencilled. 

The  rory  (Viola)*— Deep  plum,  with  dark  blotch.  Great  aub- 
stance. 

No.  1  (Pansy).— Immense  siae ;  blue,  in  the  way  of  Blue  King. 
Yatv  flne 

No.  2.  ^ansy).— Light  violet  blue,  with  dark  blotch. 

8now/lake  (Viola).— €lear  waxy  white,  sUghtly  pencilled. 

Claret  (Pansy).— Ground  colour  shaded  claret. 

Veep  YeUauf  (Yiola). 

BuBy  (Pansy).— Bemarkably  flne  flower,  of  ruby^^ximaon 
oolour. 

jSco^.— Clear  azure  blue,  with  yellow  eye. 

Advancer.— JMbc,  slightly  marked  with  violet. 

Stricta  Alba.— White,  of  great  substance. 
— D.,  Deal. 

THE  BUFFALO  BEBBY. 

Thb  vegetation  of  the  seed  of  the  above  seems  to  be  not  under- 
stood by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Charles  Downing,  when  he 
says  the  seeds  I  have  sown  will  not  vegetate  until  the  spring  of 
1874.  I  assure  him,  and  all  others  interested  in  the  nuitter, 
that  opinion  is  incorreot,  as  the  seedlings  from  the  seeds  I 
sowed  on  the  1st  of  April  of  this  year  are  already  through  the 
giound.  The  seeds  were  not  rubbed  out  of  the  pulp,  neither 
have  they  had  any  muck,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Downing ;  they 
were  kept  quite  d^  through  the  winter,  and  the  pulp  had  be- 
come somewhat  shrivelled  by  the  time  I  sowed,  bat  that  aoon 
went  to  decay  in  the  soil. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  the  most  natural  way  to  sow  aU  seeds 
of  this  description ;  the  sarcocarp  performing  a  most  important 
part  in  the  preservation  of  the  seed  through  the  winter  UMuitha. 
1  have  often  remarked  the  striking  diiierence  in  the  period  of 
vegetation  of  the  seeds  of  Asparagus  that  have  been  washed 
clear  of  the  sarcocarp  in  autumn,  and  that  kept  intact  through 
the  winter.  Though  both  be  sown  on  the  same  day,  the  young 
growth  of  the  latter  appears  through  the  soil  both  eaxliar  and 
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stronger.  This  may  aeeonnt  in  some  meaanre  for  tbe  want  of 
snccefls  attending  Mr.  Downing's  experiments  with  Shepherdia 
seedUngs.  I  wonld  suggest  that  his  next  experiment  be  made 
by  retaining  the  pnip  on  the  seeds  through  the  winter. — 
W.  MuiB,  OuUon  Park. 


HAEDT  IBERISES. 


A  SHOBT  time  ago  there  was  a  discussion  in  your  pages  about 
hardy  Iberises  and  their  nomenclature.  I  send  you  a  sprig  of 
eaeh  of  the  three  kinds  which  we  grow  here.  Though  late  in 
the  season,  and  the  flowers  consequently  small,  they  noTer- 
theless  show  sufficient  distinctness  of  character  to  be  entitled 
to  separate  names.  As  each  has  separate  claims  on  the  atten- 
tion of  oultivators  of  hardy  plants  I  append  a  few  notes,  having 
f-own  these  Candytufts  rather  eztensiyely  for  some  years,  but 
leaTe  it  to  others  to  say  if  the  names  I  give  them  are  the 
right  ones  or  not. 

1.  Ibxbis  BXKFZByntzNS. — This  is  white-flowered  with  no 
tinge  of  lilac,  and  flowering  in  umbels  on  stems  somewhat 
teller  than  I.  corifolia.  Its  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  but 
not  pointed,  and  the  plant,  as  its  name  implies,  evergreen.  It 
is  also  very  hardy,  and  is  not  particular  as  to  situation. 

2.  Ibebis  oobifolia. — ^I  believe  this  is  sometimes  called  I. 
oorresefolia,  from  the  genus  GorrsBa,  and  I  have  had  it  with 
the  name  of  I.  Tenoreana,  under  ^bioh  I  have  certainly  met 
with  it  in  more  than  one  public  garden ;  but  I  find  it  is 
more  often  called  I  corifolia;  so,  whether  right  or  wrong,  I 
call  it  so.  Perhaps,  however,  some  one  will  be  good  enough 
to  give  us  the  correct  name.  la  the  Manchester  Botanic  Gar- 
den I  see  it  is  named  I.  Tenoieana.  But,  whatever  be  its 
name,  it  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  hardy  plant,  somewhat 
dwarf er  than  L  sempervirens  and  more  compact ;  the  foliage 
also  is  shorter  and  broader,  and  it  flowers  in  a  sort  of  spike 
rather  than  in  umbeb,  or  Uie  dense  maM  of  florets  which 
compose  the  head  form  a  sort  of  round-headed  column  of 
pure  white,  the  anthers  only  being  yellow.  I  place  it  amongst 
the  most  useful  and  ornamental  hardy  plants  which  we  have. 
We  have  some  edgings  of  beds  formed  of  it  that  may  be  two 
years  old ;  they  are  a  paif  3ct  mass  of  flowvn,  and  being  low 
they  look  exceedingly  pretty.  It  is  in  my  estimation  by  fas 
the  best  of  its  class,  and  superior  to  most  other  plants  of  a 
like  eharaoter.  Certainly  with  me  it  is  much  prettier  than  the 
old  but  scarce  dwarf  white  Bocket,  as  the  latter  is  at  best  un- 
certain and  makes  an  uneven  row.  ,  I  have  never  observed  it 
ripen  seeds,  but  it  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

8.  Ibebis  gibbaltabica. — This  differs  widely  from  either  of 
the  two  above  named,  being  more  irregular  in  its  growth,  often 
becoming  straggling,  and  I  am  not  sure  if  it  ia  so  haardy,  as  I 
hare  loet  plants  occasionally  in  winter;  nor  does  it  prasent 
that  thrifty  evergreen  appearance  in  winter  which  renders  the 
others  so  cheerful  to  lock  upon ;  its  blooms,  too,  are  widely 
different,  being  when  first  opened  of  a  deep  lilac,  which  fades 
into  a  paler  colour  as  time  advaaoet,  but  they  present  an  even 
nnifonn  umbel,  and  look  pretty.  It  appears  to  be  most  at  home 
on  rockwork,  where  its  irregular  or  rather  straggling  growth 
wonld  find  a  congenial  substance  to  rest  upon ;  and  I  think 
it  likes  to  be  dry,  or  to  be  planted  in  a  dry  position.  Its  foliage  is 
slightly  wedge-shaped,  being  narrow  at  the  base.  It  is,  when 
the  plant  is  healthy,  much  larger  than  that  of  either  of  the 
two  kinds  previously  mentioned,  but  is  often  confined  to  the 
tips  of  the  shoots*  leaving  long  naked  stems  destitute  of  leaves. 
In  my  estimation  it  is  far  short  of  I.  corifolia  in  beauty  and 
general  utility,  but  is,  nevertheless,  well  worth  growing  as  a 
distinct  kuid.--J.  Bobsom. 


Leeds  HoBTicuLTiTRAii  Societt. — ^I  have  just  returned  from 
liie  Leeds  Show,  where  I  acted  in  the  capacity  of  Judge  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Peach,  and  I  can  testify  thai  the  Show  was  a  great 
credit  to  Leeds,  and  to  the  spirited  Committee  under  whose 
management  it  was  carried  out.  The  plants  were  exhibited  in 
some  of  the  finest  tents  I  have  ever  seen — real  tents,  not  lar^e 
frames  covered  with  canvas.  Here  were  arranged  some  splendid 
oolleotions  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  notably  those  con- 
tributed by  Messrs.  Cole  &  Sons ;  while  the  Pelargoniums, 
Show,  Fancy,  and  Zonal,  were  infinitely  beyond  anything  I  have 
seen  in  or  near  the  me^opoHs.  Of  course  Mr.  Ward's  collec- 
tions are  to  be  excepted ;  but  then,  instead  of  a  couple  of  com- 
petitors in  each  class,  there  were  five  or  six  collections  of  twelves 
and  sixes,  while  Zonals  were  really  grand.  Boses  were  not  up 
to  the  mark,  but  then  it  was  late  for  pot  Boses.  Pansies  were 
shown  in  large  quantities,  and  the  table  decorations  and  bouquets 
were  really  some  of  them  of  exquisite  taste.    So  far  for  the  Snow. 


The  arrangements  seemed  to  be  equally  good.  There  was  a  ^ 
in  whole  tning  different  from  the  dolce  far  niente  style  one  is 
accustomed  to  in  some  places.  The  Mayor  opened  tne  Show ; 
the  Committee  worked  with  a  will ;  and  the  indefatigable  Se- 
cretary, Mr.  Birbeck,  must  have  been  pleased  at  the  result  of 
his  labours.  I  think  one  may  augnr  well  for  horticulture  in  the 
north  when  one  sees  such  an  exhibition  held  in  a  place  so  un- 
favourable to  the  growth  of  plants  as  Leeds  must  be. — D.,  Deal, 


GARDENING  IN  THE  WEST.— No.  2. 

BATH.— a. 

The  other  public  places  that  claim  attention  in  Bath  are 
the  Sidnoy  Gardens  and  the  Abbey  Cemetery.  Tbe  former  are 
situated  at  the  end  of  Pnlteney  Street,  and  their  formation 
dates  as  far  back  as  1795.  The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out 
and  planted,  and  the  trees,  which  have  now  attained  gigantic 
dimensions,  contribute  to  make  this  charming  retreat  a  pro- 
menade of  great  beauty.  Here  it  is  that  the  shows  of  the 
Bath  Horticultural  Society  are  held,  and  evezy  evening  through- 
out the  season  there  is  a  promenade  with  music.  The  ancient 
restriction  of  "  No  dogs  or  livery  servants  admitted"  has  been 
removed,  and  those  ^vho  are  not  snbscribcdrs  are  admitted  on 
payment  of  sixpence,  irrespective  6f  their  being  dogs  or  livery 
servants.  The  Abbey  Cemetery  is  interesting  in  one  respeet 
only,  as  being  the  last  work  of  Loudon.  Its  scope  is  limited r 
and  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  design.  The  planting 
may,  however,  command  a  passing  observation,  as  debiting 
less  of  the  duU,  heavy,  sombre  effect  which  is  too  frequently 
seen  in  oemetenes.  Here  there  is  a  liveliness  and  a  compara- 
tive cheerfulness,  to  which  we  are  unaccustomed  in  these  plaeea, 
by  the  introduction  of  flowonng  trees  and  shrubs.  Scariei 
Horse  Chestnuts,  Double  and  Single  Scarlet  Thorns,  CratsBgoa 
of  various  species,  Double  Purse,  Laburnums,  Boses,  Weigelw, 
Gueldres  Boses,  and  many  others,  not  dotted  here  and  there, 
but  liberally  diffused  all  over  the  ground  in  groups  and  linea. 
And  when  we  read,  as  we  enter,  such  inscriptions  as  ^^Rayarg- 
am,"  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  Uving,"  we 
feel  that  there  is  harmony  around,  and  that  the  sentimente 
which  these  inscriptions  convey  and  the  truths  they  teach  are 
helped  and  strengthened  by  the  beautiful  and  bright  ssr- 
roundings  of  tbe  new  life  whioh  every  returning  spring  brings 
with  it. 

We  have  already  stated  in  a  former  paper  that,  althongk 
there  is  great  encouragement  ol  horticnltare  in  Bath,  there 
are  no  great  gardens  or  plaoes  where  gardening  is  oarried  out 
either  generally  or  spedslly.  The  eity  and  its  suburbs  abound 
in  detached  villas,  varying  in  size  from  an  eighth  of  an  acre  to 
two  or  four  acres.  They  all  have  their  gard«is,  and  UMSt  of 
them  a  conservatory,  and  their  style  of  decoration  asBomea 
the  "  bedding-out "  form.  The  consequence  is,  the  gardening 
taste  taken  collectively  ia  very  great,  and  the  plaoes  are  indi- 
vidually very  small.  These  terraces  upon  terraces  of  detaehed 
villas  embosomed  in  trees  remind  us  of  Moscow,  uid  if  their 
roofs  were  painted  as  those  of  Moscow  are,  the  resemblance 
would  not  he  unlike. 

An  exception  to  all  the  places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Bath  is  Y^ore,  the  lovely  residence  of  the  rector  of  the  Abbey, 
the  Bev.  Charles  Eemble.  It  is  situated  at  Bathwick,  on  aa 
eminence  a  little  above  the  Sidney  Gardoos,  and  within  an 
area  of  about  twelve  acres  is  concentrated  every  feature  and 
representation  of  gardening.  The  pleasure  grounds  are  artiati- 
cally  designed  and  planted;  and  although  there  are  bauns» 
fountains,  statuary,  rockwork,  and  grottoes  introduced,  tnere 
is  no  crowding,  no  discord,  and  nothing  to  offend  the  eye  by 
its  incongruity.  The  lawns,  the  glades,  the  terraces,  the  flower 
beds  and  shrubberies  are  all  spacious ;  the  trees  are  tastefully 
grouped  and  embrace  a  great  variety,  and  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  the  Scarlet  Horse  Chestnuts  and  the  Thorns  were  gorgeous 
in  their  spring  array.  The  glass  structures  occupy  an  area  of 
an  acre,  and  consist  of  a  glazed  corridor  leading  from  the  house 
which  serves  as  a  conservatory.  Then  there  are  a  stove,  a 
Palm  house,  Fern  house,  and  smaller  stove,  a  large  orchaid 
house,  in  which  the  trees  are  planted  out  in  the  borders  and 
covered  with  fruit ;  vineries,  pits,  and,  in  short,  every  form  of 
garden  structure  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Close  to  tiie  house 
there  is  an  orchard  of  pyramidal  trees  well  managed,  and 
showing  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  The  place  is  kept  in  the  most 
beautiful  condition,  and  everything  is  done  in  the  best  style  of 
gardening,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  skill  of  Mr.  David 
Wicks,  who  has  been  gardener  here  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

It  is  not  among  the  upper  classes  alone  tibiat  this  love  of 
gardening  is  fostered.     It  descends  even  to  the  labourihg 
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olaaaea,  some  of  vhom  raako  it  their  pastime,  and  in  many 
ciueB  proBccute  it  &a  a  help  to  the  bouBebold.  Instead  of 
keeping  a  pig  thef  hare  »  greeaboaae  or  a  frame  or  two,  and 
in  these  they  propagate  "  bedding  stutT,"  for  wliich  the;  find 
a  ready  sale,  or  vhich  they  send  to  on  taction  mart  in  the 
cit;,  nhere  periodioal  Bales  of  planta  ore  held,  and  where  they 
tealiBe  rather  anremuneratiTe  prioea.  These  sales  interiers 
somewhat  with  the  trade  of  the  regular  florist,  who  cannot  com- 
pete in  the  cost  of  production  with  these  amateor  growers. 

The  nnraeriei  about  Bath  are,  like  the  gardeos.  of  limited 
extent,  the  largest  not  being  more  than  siiteen  acres.  Tbia 
to  some  extent  is  attributable  to  the  high  price  of  land  in  the 
immediate  Ticinity  of  the  city.  The  oldest  are  those  of  Mr. 
Dmmmond,  Mr.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Tiley,  and  Mr.  Eitley.  The 
two  [oncer  are  aitaated  in  Weston  Lane.  Besides  a  general 
stook  of  trees  and  shrubs,  Mr.  Dmrnmond's  speciality  is  in 
house  plants.  Here  may  be  seen  good  collections  of  store  itnd 
greeohonse  plants,  and  in  some  coses  eicellent  specimens.  We 
obaerved  among  these  a  fine  plant  of  Adiantnm  forleyense, 
'  £  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  one  of  the  original  plants,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen.  The  large  speei- 
nen  Azaleas  were  turned  out  of  the  house  and  were  just  going 
out  of  blooCD.  oud  we  observed  in  another  house  some  good 
Bpecimens  of  Ericas,  such  sa  elegans  and  Cavendiahii,  Ac.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  leading  nnrsery  in  Bath  tor  eiotic  planti. 

Kirs.  Tiley'B  ia  more  of  a  general  nursery,  and  is  eittiated  at 
Bathwick,  immediately  behind  Sidney  Gardens.  The  extent 
altogether  is  sixteen  acres,  a  good  de^  of  this  being  occapied 
with  ornamental  trees  and  ahmbs,  and  Boses,  for  whiob  this 
nursery  has  long  had  a  reputation.  The  houses  contain  the 
ordinary  class  of  flowering  greenhouse  and  stoTe  planta,  and 
Ferns,  and  we  were  pleased  to  see  some  attention  paid  to  the 
uoltivation  of  herbaceous  perennials  and  atpines. 

Also  adjoining  Sidney  Gardens  is  the  small  bnt  select  nur- 
sery of  Mr.  PaTltt,  where  Tea-acented  Roses  are  eitensiTcly 
grown  in  great  perfection,  and  in  the  open  sir  without  any 
protection.  Mr.  Favitt  oats  the  plants  down  close  to  the 
grotlud  every  year;  they  begin  to  bloom  in  June,  and  front 
that  time  till  October  there  is  a  constant  profusion  of  flowers, 
lasting  over  a  period  of  five  months.  Mr.  Pavitt  boosts  of 
having  every  known  variety  of  Tea-scented  Boss  in  his  collec- 
tion. Besides  these,  we  observed  a  ohoice  stock  of  variegated 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Mr.  Kitley's  gronnds,  at  Lyncombe  Tale,  are  mainly  occn- 
pied  with  market-garden  produce,  but  be  also  grows  flowers  to 
*  considerable  extent.  We  mention  Mr.  EiUey,  as  being  -a 
person  long  well  known  in  the  gardening  world,  a  great  culti- 
vator  of  Strawherriea,  and  as  the  raiser  of  Eitley's  Qoliath 
and  Carolina  snperba.  At  Waloot,  the  nnrsery  formerly  occu- 
pied thirty  yeara  ago  by  Salter  A  Bcammel  ii  now  in  the  pos- 
session  of  Mr.  Walters,  son  of  (he  nurseryman  of  that  name 
at  Trowbridge. 

In  close  proximity  to  Mr.  Eitley  ia  Mr.  Alexander,  who 
devotea  hia  attention  mainly  to  forcing  flowen  for  decoration 
and  bouquets,  a  trade  whioh  is  confined  mostly  to  the  Bath 
Mason,  or  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Besides  Hyacinths 
and  other  bulbs  extensively  forced,  are  Christmas  Boses  and 
Solomon's  Seal.  We  here  met  with  a  Potato  peoulior  to  the 
district,  called  Shiner  Kidney.  It  is  sot  exactly  a  Kidney,  hut 
Iialf  round,  and  it  ia  said  to  be  as  early  as  the  old  A^eaf, 
and  a  mntji  better  cropper.  Mr.  Cooling  has  a  norsery  at 
Batbeaaton,  in  vhicli  he  grows  a  good  general  stock. 


THE  BLUG-WOEM,  OR  SLIMT  GEDB.  IN 
NEW  ZEALAND. 

This  is  the  larva  of  a  Saw-fiy,  called  by  Linuffina  Teuthredo 
Cerasi,  from  its  feeding  upon  Cherry  trees.    People  here  who 

Sssess  gardens  large  or  small,  are  just  becoming  alive  to  the 
predationa  committed  by  this  dirty  slimy-looking  caterpillar, 
which  is  making  sneh  havoc  (eating  the  parenchyma  of  the 
leaves,  leaving  only  the  skeleton  behind)  with  oar  Pear  trees, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Thorns,  Quinces,  Willows,  and  other  things. 
Most  of  the  treea  mentioned  are  now  quite  denuded  of  their 
leaves  is  and  aiound  Christ  Church  long  hefote  their  right 
season.  We  have  been  annoyed  with  these  ugly  gruba  on 
our  trees  every  autumn  for  some  years  past,  bnt  this  autumn 
they  are  worse  than  ever.  Many  people  here  not  acquainted 
with  them  nor  their  history,  ask  me — What  is  the  cause  of  the 
leaves  dropping  of!  the  trees  so  soon  this  year  t  Judge  of  their 
aatonishment  when  I  explain  that  the  treea  have  been  injured 


by  these  slng-worma,  and  that  these  have  probably  already 
robbed  them  of  a  crop  of  fruit  in  the  forthcoming  year.  U 
I  mention  any  of  our  remedies  used  in  gardens  for  tbe  destruc- 
tion of  these  slimy  grabs,  a  dislike  is  soon  expressed,  by  the 
fair  sex  in  particular,  to  touch  Or  go  near  the  grabs  on  account 
of  their  disogeeeable  stench.  It  puzzles  me,  and  many  other 
people  here,  how  they  can  have  found  their  way  to  the  Anti- 
podes. Here  in  Ganterbory  they  are,  at  any  rate,  and  in  very 
great  abundance  too,  to  our  very  great  annoyance. 

Since  dispatching  my  first  scrap  about  the  Blug-wor 
Suez  mail,  another  opportunity  has  occurred  for  me  to 
municate  some  odditioual  ideas  on  the  subject.     This 
I  send  you  a  few  fresh. gathered  leaves  for  your  considera- 
tion.    Our  Bigarreau  Cherry  trees  are  generally  the  first 
become  affected,  and  our  Quince  trees  the  lost.    I  am  almi 
certain  that  it  we  had  very  wet  autumns  instead  of  such  i 
usually  fine  ones  we  should  not  he  so  much  troubled  with  this 
pest.    Depredations  committed  by  it  on  the  leaves  seem  to  be 
confined  to  the  natural  order  Fomooes,  or  Appleworts,  with  one 
exception  only  as  far  as  I  can  discover — namely,  the  commoD 
Willow,  but  I  have  to  state  that  tbe  leaves  of  this  are  not 
stripped  in  such  a  ravenous  manner  as  in.  the  Fomaeeo!. 


Fig.  1.— TuittuKla  adnmbnta  (lam  >UUJ. 

Here  at  the  Antipodes  we  generally  discover  the  slug-worm 
in  a  vei7  young  state  on  the  leaves  about  the  end  of  January. 
This  is  shortly,  I  presume,  after  the  time  the  tUes  emerge 
from  their  tombs.  About  the  middle  of  April  they  seeoi  to 
have  completed  their  ravages,  only  an  odd  one  being  left  be- 
hind here  and  there,  they  having  diaappeared  in  the  ahape  of 
a  ooooon,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  earth. — Willux 
SviUl,  Canterbury,  Nea  Zealand. 

[Our  correspondent  gave  a  long  extract  of  an  article  by  the 
late  Mr.  JoEn  Curtis,  the  entomologist ;  but  as  some  confusion 
has  existed  between  this  and  similar  gnibe,  we  subjoin  tho 
following  extract  from  Dr.  Boisdnval's  "  Essai  sur  rEotomo- 
logie  Hortioole,"  from  whioh  also  we  copy  a  very  characteristic 
engraving  of  the  destroyer  at  work  on  the  leaf.  Under  the 
head  of  Tenthredo  adumbrata.  King,  ho  says : — Arboricnl- 
turists  are  familiar  with  a  slimy  black  larva  like  a  little  leech, 
which  appears  as  if  glued  to  the  leaves  of  Pear  trees,  and 
which  ia  of  very  common  occurrence  in  fmit  gardens  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  From  its  form  and  appearance,  B^aumnr 
called  it  the  slug-worm.  At  the  end  of  autumn,  when  it  haa 
attained  its  full  size,  it  somewhat  resembles  a  small  tadpole. 
It  has  twenty  feet,  whioh,  however,  cannot  be  seen  wiUioat 
dislodging  it  from  Uie  leaf.  It  does  not  begin  at  the  edges  of 
the  Fear  leaf,  but  gnaws  away  the  parenchyma  in  the  middle, 
leaving  the  smallest  veins  and  the  epidermis  of  the  under  side 
untonched,  so  that  the  leaves  attacked  are  left  like  the  finest 
lace  (leejSg.  I). 

After  four  times  casting  ita  skin  it  changes  to  an  orange 
yellow  colour,  comes  down  from  the  tree,  and  forms  a  oocoon 
from  particles  of  soil  bound  together  by  a  few  silken  threads. 

The  perfect  insect  (aee  fig.  2),  according  toHartig,  is  3^  linea 
long,  smooth,  black,  and  shining,  with  the  horns  ahnost  aa 
long  as  the  abdomen  ;  the  legs  are  black,  the  joints  and  tliighs 
reddish  brown,  the  \Tlngs  obscure. 
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TTldti  grab  is  frequently  yery  destraative  to  wall,  treea.    It 

appeuH  on  Fear  trees  when  the  trait  ore  from  one-half  to  two- 

thLrdB  of  their  lull  size,  and  by  destroying  the  paienchjma  ol 

the  leavea  it  prevente  the  elaboration  of  tlie  sap,  brings  growth 

to  a  standstill,  and  the  Fears,  instead  of  swelllnR.  drop- 
Boms  anthors  coDsider  that  the  ilag-worm  of  KfiaoiaQr  pro- 

dnoea  the  Tenthredo  Gerasi  of  Linmeas ;  others   consider  it 

to  belong  to  the  Tenthredo  £thiops  of   Fabrioins.    The  in- 

-reetigations   of  Uorsk;,   Westwood,  ujd  H.  Delaconr  have 

Bflt    the     qnestion     at 

nst.    The;  hare  shown  i 

that  there  are  Mveral  1 

slog-like  grubs,  which 

am  developed  into  in- 

•eete  belonging   to  dis- 

tinot  speoiea,  and  that    I 

the  T.  Cerwd   of  Lin- 

lueiis  does  not  form  its 

ooooon  in   the  ground, 

bnt  among   the  leaves 

of  the  ChMTj.     To  Dt. 

BoiaduTal's  description 

-of  this  pest  we  ma;  add 

that  the  best  remed;  is  y^_  t-Tmu^do  idaubnu 

to  dust  the  trees   with  (pwlool  liuecl). 

qnioklime  as  soon  as  the 

slim;  grab  is  perceived,  and  to  Tepent  the  dtutint;  aa  often 

OS  ma;  be  neoeesaiy. — Ei>s.] 


LETTEBS  FBOU  JAPAN.— No.  2. 

Ifonunl,  Sept  lOt,  1871. 

JiFiH  is  qnite  an  agricnltaral  oonntr;,  and  in  the  island  of 
Kipon  two  crops  are  generally  obtained  ever;  ;ear.  At  the 
end  of  the  taonth  of  November  or  the  begiimine  of  December 
the  farmers  sow  their  Barle;  and  Wheat,  and  these  crops  are 
read;  to  cat  in  the  months  of  Ma;  and  Jane,  when  the  soil  is 
again  tamed  np,  and  the  land  flooded  for  the  Sice  crop,  or 
prepared  for  Tnrnipe,  &o.  The  Barle;  and  Wheat  are  not  set 
■o  olosel;  na  we  grow  oars  in  England,  the  rows  being  about 
12  to  15  inehes  wide ;  after  the  Wheat  and  Baric;  pluits  are 
about  8  inahes  high  the;  are  earthed-np  on  both  sidee.  The 
plough  nsed  by  the  Japanese  is  made  of  wood,  painted  at  the 
end  with  a  small  piece  of  iron,  and  is  so  light  that  a  bo;  can 
oarr;  it.  It  is  guided  b;  a  stngle  handle  onl;,  and  is  a  rer; 
primitive  affair.  The  harrow  is  a  piece  of  wood  3  feet  long, 
filled  with  iron  spi^kee,  and  with  a  handle  to  it,  so  placed  that 
the  tarxoer  can  press  the  spikes  into  the  ground.  After  the 
Baile;  and  Wheat  crops  are  ripe  the;  are  cnt  with  a  sickle,  the 
same  as  the  Irish  labourers  formerl;  used.  The  crop  being 
-Oarried  home,  all  the  heads  of  grain  are  palled  off  from  the 
•fraw  b;  passing  through  a  number  of  iron  spikes.  The  heads 
are  then  thrashed  with  a  flail  in  a  aim  Mar  wa;  to  what  was 
formerl;  the  plan  in  England,  after  which  theoorn  is  separated 
from  the  ohaff  b;  being  exposed  to  the  nind. 

The  Rice  crop  is  planted  in  the  following  way :— After  oate- 
full;  preparing  a  bed,  the  Bice  is  set  ver;  thick,  the  same  as 
Celer;  is  in  England,  and  after  it  has  grown  to  be  abont 
4  uichea  from  the  gronnd,  it  is  replanted  in  bunches  of  abont 
six  heads  each  in  the  paddy  flelds,  wldch  have  all  been  pre- 
viousl;  turned  np,  prepared,  and  manured  for  the  poipose. 
The  diatanee  between  each  bunch  is  about  6  inches.  The  Bioe 
plant  having  grown  to  about  1  foot  high,  the  earth  is  preesed 
round  each  bunch  b;  hand,  and  all  weeds  earefolly  removed. 
At  the  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  ol  Novembei  the  crop 
is  read;  to  out,  after  which  it  is  thrashed,  and  the  Bioe  put 
into  straw  bags.  Turnips,  which  ara  grown  and  used  along 
with  Bioe  by  the  Japanese  for  their  food,  are  sown  in  the 
mouths  of  Ma;  and  Jnne.  The;  are  not  the  same  shape  or 
desoription  as  the  English  Turnip,  but  are  about  the  size  and 
form  of  a  very  large  Carrot,  only  white  in  colour.  Cartots, 
Potatoes,  Peas,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Beans,  and  Mnstard  are  eulti- 
Tated  in  moeh  the  same  way  as  we  raise  them  in  England. 
The  grass  here  is  very  ooaise,  and  sheep  will  not  live  on  it. 
The  Japanese  Government  has  commenced  a  large  farm  in  the 
island  of  Tesso,  which  I  am  informed  is  very  rich  soil,  but 
owing  to  the  severe  winters  in  that  more  northera  latitude, 
only  one  crop  is  obtained  in  the  year. 

Poultry  is  extensively  reared.  We  have  turkeys,  fowls, 
geese,  docks,  and  pigeons.  The  fowls  and  docks  are  very 
plentiful,  and  oompnratively  cheap. 

Fruit  is  very  fine  and  plentifid.    It  oonaists  of  Fean,  Apples, 


Grapes,  Pomegranates,  Melons,  Peaches,  Flnms,  and  Oranges. 
The  lalter  are  of  a  very  rich  sweet  flavonr  though  small,  and  do 
not  generally  contain  man;  pippins.  Yonr  English  gardeners 
would  be  surprised  to  see  a  Japanese  orchard,  as  all  the  trees 
are  grafted  dwarfs,  and  appear  to  be  heavily  laden  with  fruit—' 
so  much  BO  that  the  branches  are  supported  b;  bamboo  props. 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  Japanese  have  one  great 
fault  in  the  gathering  of  their  fruit,  and  that  is  they  nearl; 
t^ways  poll  it  before  it  is  ripe,  and  then  leave  it  to  ripen  after- 
wards in  the  house.  We  coDsequently  do  not  get  the  full 
flavour  of  their  fine  Feaches  and  Plums.— J.  Ti£eeb  Fosteb. — 
(Bij  favour  of  the  KTiter'i  father.  Editor  of  the  lorkihire 
Gazette.) 

INFLDEKCE  OF  CLIMATE  OVER  THE  STATOBE 
OF  PLANTS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Aoadsmy  of  Natural  Seienoes  at  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Thomas  Meehan  remarked  that,  as  botanists  well 
knew,  Quercus  prinoides  seldom  grew  more  than  2  feet  in 
height.  It  was  one  of  the  amaileat  of  shrubs.  In  his  collec- 
tions in  Kansas  he  found  Oaks  in  the  vicinit;of  Leavenworth, 
which  made  small  trees  from  10  to  IG  feet  high,  and  with 
stems  from  1  to  2  feet  in  eircumference.  He  was  entirely 
satisGed  that  it  is  identioal  in  every  rospeot  but  size  with  the 
Q.  prinoides  of  the  eastern  States. 

Among  trees  there  are  few  which  produce  forms  as  low 
ehiubs;  bnt  the  Finns  Banksiana,  in  Uie  east  but  a  bush  of 
6  or  10  feet,  grew  often  40  feet  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior ;  the  Castanea  pnmila,  Chinquapin  Chestnut,  when 
it  gets  out  of  the  sands  of  New  Jersey  into  the  clayey  soils 
west  of  the  Delaware,  often  grew  as  large  as  many  fuU-grown 
Apple  trees;  while  the  Celtis  oocidentalu,  which  in  tiie  eastii 
generally  bnt  a  etrag^ing  bosh  along  fence  comers,  is  in  Ohio 
a  large  epreading  tree  with  an  enormous  trunk,  and  in  Indiana 
is  as  loft;  and  as  graceful  as  an  Elm. 

He  also  exhibited  a  section  of  a  stem  of  Wistaria  sinensis, 
and  colled  the  attention  of  members  to  a  canons  arrangement 
of  the  wood  and  bark.  The  vertical  section  showed  by  the 
annual  rings  of  wood  that  it  was  about  twelve  ;ears  old.  Aitet 
the  eighth  ;ear'B  dicle  there  was  a  layer  of  bark,  and  over  this 
la;er  two  more  circles  of  wood.  On  a  portion  of  the  section 
another  la;er  of  bark  had  formed  between  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  years'  circles  of  wood.  The  bark  seemed  to  be  wholly 
of  Kber,  the  oellnlar  matter  and  eitemal  cortical  iayer  of  the 
regular  bark  appeared  to  be  wanting.  A  longitudinal  section 
showed  where  these  internal  layers  of  bark  extended  no  farther 
upwards,  and  at  this  point  there  was  an  evident  flow  of 
wood  from  the  interior  over  and  down  this  layer  ol  enclosed 
bsik. 

He  remarked  that  this  section  of  wood  was  taken  from  a  stem 
which  had  been  led  to  support  itself  in  an  upright  position. 
When  the  Wistaria  is  permitted  to  trail  along  the  ground  nu- 
merous rootlets  are  formed  along  its  length.  Ha  thought 
from  the  appearance  of  the  wood ,  in  the  speciraen  presented, 
that  rootlets  hod  partially  formed  in  these  erect  stems,  push- 
ing through  the  hber,  and  then,  instead  of  penetrating  entirely 
through  the  bark  and  forming  perfect  rooUets,  the;  remained 
within  the  oellular  matter,  and  descending  joined  with  the  re- 
gular woody  layer  in  forming  an  annular  course  of  wood. 
This  explanation  was  the  more  plausible,  he  thought,  from  the 
fact  that  woody  stems  formed  on  the  ground.  Where  ths 
rootlets  went  quite  throagh  Into  the  earth  the  stems  were 
nearl;  r^ularl;  a;lindriaal ;  but  these  upright  stems  on  which 
rootlets  were  never  seen  had  an  irregular  fluted  appearance. 
Of  course,  this  explanation  does  not  accord  with  the  formation 
of  wood  in  ligneous  stractnres  as  generally  understood ;  but 
be  oonid  not  understand  how  the  appearance  prasented  could 
have  occurred  in  any  other  wa;  than  aa  he  had  supposed. 

NEW  BOOK. 

Tan  Hodtte'b  Fouoha.      A  Deicriptive  List  of  Fruiii,  mt\ 

nutmrtna  Plata  ;  pubiiMhtd  in  Engliih  and  French.     Part  1, 

Fears.    London,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Van  Houtte  is  already  well  known  as  a 

botanical  and  horticultural  author,  and  now  after  a  long  life 

honourably  spent  in  the  service  of  Flora  he  has  divid^  his 

heart  with  her  sister  Pomona,  and  given  to  the  world  of  horti. 

culture  a  work  which  is  at  once  creditable  and  useful.     The 

Pomona,  which  is  gracefully  dedicated  to  Dr.  Itobert  Hogg,  is 

published  in  an  oblong  form,  and  consists  of  short  descriptions 
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of  the  fmitB  cultivated  in  Mr.  Van  Hontte's  extensiTe  nur- 
series at  Ghent.  The  Tarietiee  here  given  are  the  choice  sorts 
which  are  best  worth  growing  in  private  gardens,  and  the 
letterpress  is  illastrated  with  admirably  executed  coloured 
figures  of  most  of  the  leading  kinds.  There  are  five  sheets  of 
coloured  engravings  representing  fifty  varieties,  and  six  sheets 
in  outlines  representing  thirty- six  varieties.  There  will  be  a 
continuation  of  the  work,  and  other  fruits  besides  Pears  will  be 
treated  upon. 
We  heartily  commend  the  work  to  all  lovers  of  fruit  culture. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Jui^  18th. 

The  Show  on  this  occasion  was  held  in  the  western  conser- 
▼atory  corridor,  and  was  of  extremely  limited  extent,  no  doubt 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  exhibitors  holding;,  back  for  the 
great  meeting  at  Bath. 

Prizes  were  offered  by  G.  F.  Wilson,  Eb^.,  F.B.S.,  for  collec- 
tions of  Lilies  of  the  character  of  L.  pardalinum,  canadense,  &c., 
also  for  cut  flowers  of  the  same,  but  no  one  came  forward  to 
claim  them. 

There  were  three  classes  for  Fuchsias— namely,  classes  for 
six  plants  from  amateurs  and  nurserymen  respectively,  and  an 
open  class  for  twelve.  There  were  three  groups  of  six  from 
amateurs,  each  containing  well-bloomed  plants.  The  largest 
specimens  came  from  Mr.  Walker,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  but  those  from  Mr.  J.  Weston, 
gardener  to  D.  Martineau,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park,  were  the  better- 
bloomed.  A  lot  of  very  compactly- grown  plants  from  Mr. 
James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  was  in  good 
bloom.  Mr.  Weston  was  first,  Mr.  Walker  second,  Mr.  James 
third.  Of  varieties  with  light  corollas,  Furitana  and  Conspxcua 
were  the  best ;  of  dark  ooroJlas  Enoch  Arden,  hard,  Derby,  and 
Souvenir  de  Chiswick ;  of  white-aopaied  kinds  Lucy  Milk  and 
Mrs.  Marshall.  There  was  no  exhibition  in  the  nurserymen's 
class,  imd  Mr.  James  wa>i  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve,  tiJdng  a 
first  prize. 

For  eight  Palms,  Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Aldous, 
florist,  Gloucester  Bead,  South  Kensington,  second ;  while  for 
six,  Mr.  W.  Cole,  ffsrdener  to  J.  S.  Budgett,  Esq.,  Ealing  Park, 
and  Mr.  J.  Feweil,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bargood,  Broad  Green 
Lodge,  Croydon,  took  the  same  relative  positions.  In  these 
collections  we  noticed  nice  specimens  of  Ckonoma  pnmila, 
AcanthophflBnix  orenito,  Areea  Intescens;  and  in  Mr.  Bull's 
group  Kentia  Forsteriana,  Dsmonorops  melanoohwiea,  and 
Verschaffeltia  melanoohates. 

The  only  group  of  six  Pa9onies  in  i>ot0  cama  from  Mr.  B. 
Parker,  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  and  well  deserved  the  first 
prize,  which  was  awarded.  Charles  Binder  and  Yirginie  were 
remarkably  good. 

Baskets  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  were  shown,  and  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Hepper,  gardener.  The  Elms,  Acton ;  Mr. 
Aldous,  florist,  South  Kensington ;  and  Mr.  Cole,  gudener  to 
J.  S.  Budgett,  Esq.,  Balixig  Park.  The  onlystaad  of  Baaunou- 
luses  came  from  the  Bay.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  westweU  Vicarage, 
who  had  a  first  prize. 

Among  miscellaneous  subjects  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord 
Londdsborough,  Norbiton,  had  a  fine  group  oTOrchids,  in  which 
were  the  charming  Epidendrum  crassifolium  with  at  least  a 
score  of  spikes,  Dendrobium  Bensonie,  the  pretty  Palumbina 
Candida,  Cfattleya  Warneri,  splendid ;  fine  Aerides,  &c.  From 
Mr.  Noble^  nnrservman,  Sunnmgdale,  Bagshot,  came  a  group  of 
the  beautiful  ana  elegant  crimson-flowered  SpiraBa  palmata: 
frcon  Mr.  Smith,  Ealing  Deane  Nursery,  a  good  collection  of 
Balsams ;  and  from  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  a  fine  lot  of  Pyreth- 
rums  in  pots,  cut  flowers  of  the  same,  and  a  stand  of  varieties 
of  the  German  Iris.  For  the  prizes  offered  some  time  ago  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  for  typical  forms  cd  Cabbages,  exdusive 
of  Savoys,  Mr.  Tisdale,  Camoridge  Lods»,  Tooting,  exhibited 
Borne  twenty-seven  so-called  kinds,  not  all  of  which!  however, 
were  markedly  distinct. 

Fbuit  Committee. — Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  J.  Edwards,  gardener  to  Lady  Prescott,  Heme  Court,  Kent, 
sent  two  dishes  of  Bo^al  George  Peaches  and  two  of  Violette 
H&tive  Nectarines,  which  were  in  splendid  condition,  and  were 
awarded  a  cultural  commendation.  Mr.  A.  Colboume,  Wool- 
hampton,  sent  a  very  fine  dish  of  Pitmaston  Orange,  which  also 
had  a  cultural  commendation.  Mr.  Colboume  also  sent  fruit  of 
the  Loquat,  which  was  pronounced  the  finest  in  flavour  ever 
submitted  to  the  Committee.  Mr.  Tillery,  of  Welbeck  Abbey, 
sent  dishes  of  forced  Strawberries — British  Queen,  Empress 
Eogunie,  and  Lucas.  Mr.  Cadger,  gardener  to  Lord  Strafford, 
Wrotham  Park,  Bam^,  sent  a  seedling  Melon,  called  Wrotham 
Park.  Mr.  J.  Gardner,  gardener  to  Col.  Astley,  Elsham  Hall, 
Brigg,  sent  a  hybrid  Melon.    Mr.  Gilbert,  the  Gardens,  Burgh- 


ley,  sent  a  hybrid  Melon  of  an  oval  shape  and  yellow  skin,  with 
freen  flesh.  The  flavour  was  remarkably  rich,  and  the  Genu 
mittee  awarded  it  a  first-class  certificate,  naming  it  Gilbert's 
Green-fieah. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  exhibited  three'new  Lettuces :  WbeeWa 
Eingsholme,  Scott's  Giant,  Dimmock's  Victoria,  Bumell's  Alex- 
andia,  all  of  which  were  identical,  and  the  same  as  a  good 
stock  of  Paris  White  Cos ;  but  Mr.  Barr  stated  that  he  hadfoimd 
these  hardier  than  the  Paris  Cos.  Henderson's  New  American 
Lettuce,  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Barr,  was  pronounced  unworthy 
of  cultivation.  The  Committee  was  adjourned  to  meet  on 
Saturday  next,  at  Chiswick,  to  examine  the  early  Peas,  which 
are  now  in  pod. 

Flobal  Committeb.  —  W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the  ofaair^ 
Messrs.  BoUisson,  of  Tooting,  had  first-class  certificates  foe 
erect-flowering  Gloxinia  Brilliant,  with  magenta-flushed  crimaoa 
lobes;  for  Bev.  A.  H.  Bridges,  one  of  the  drooping-flowered  class, 
soft  rose,  much  dotted,  and  veined;  Mrs.  Fanny  Wilders,  ereofr> 
flowered  purple,  broadly  edged  with  white.  Besides  these 
Messrs.  BoUisson  exhibited  many  others  of  considerable  merit. 
To  the  same  firm  a  flrst-class  certificate  was  awarded  for 
JE chmea  bncteata,  previously  shown  at  the  Begent's  Park.  lfr» 
Croucher,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Sudbury  Hoose^ 
Hammersmith,  sent  several  new  Agaves.  Messrs.  Baokhonae^ 
York,  had  a  cultural  commendation  for  a  specimen  of  Cycle* 
bothra  pulchella.  Mr.  Linden,  Brussels,  had  a  small  collectifiai 
of  new  plants,  among  which  were  Phyllotienium  Lindeni,  Cun 
meria  picturata,  Maranta  hieroglyphica,  and  Anthurium  crystal- 
linum,  all  of  which  have  been  recently  noticed. 

Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing  sent  a  stand  of  Fsney 
Pansies,  of  which  the  following  had  first-class  certificates— viz., 
Picotee,  singularly  lined;  Thomas  Granger,  dark  blotch,  rich 
brown  edge  and  top ;  Mrs.  Neilson,  violet,  edged  with  white, 
very  pretty ;  D.  B.  Downie ;  and  Bichard  Dean,  dark  brown, 
edged  with  rich  yellow.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  of  Covent 
Gmen,  had  a  cultural  commendation  for  a  fime  basket  ci 
Lilies,  and  exhibited,  besides,  a  collection  of  Irises  of  different 
classes,  which,  though  not  in  good  condition  owinff  to  the  rats^ 
were  very  interesting.  They  uso  sent  a  violet  beading  Pansy, 
called  Magnifica  vanegata^  having  leaves  much  variegated  wim 
deep  yellow. 

Mr.  B.  Dean,  Ealing  and  Bedlont,  sent  remarkably  fine  nakia 
of  white,  purple,  and  scarlet  Intermediate  Stooksi  also  MBa?» 
Beauty,  a  splenoid  pyramidal  variety,  together  with  a  number 
of  his  bedding  Violas,  and  some  double  Canterbury  BeUi. 
From  H.  Shaw.  Escn,  Highfield,  Blackburn,  cams  two  fia* 
varieties  of  Cattieya  Irianeei. 


A  CASE  OF  DISTRESS. 

Wa  aamastly  eaU  the  attention  of  our  r«adezB  to  a  ease  of 
real  diatreas,  and  solieit  their  aid  in  an  endeavour  to  asnik 
those  who  are  quite  unable  to  help  themselves.  The  late  MBi 
Bobert  Glendinning,  of  the  Chiswiek  Nursery,  was  well  knovA 
to  most  people  in  tLe  horticultural  world,  and  there  were  ttm 
who  knew  him  but  would  have  assisted  him  in  his  lifetioie. 
At  his  death  he  kft,  among  other  members  of  hia  family,  h 
poor  idiot  son,  who  has  for  the  last  seventeen  years  been  as 
inmate  of  the  asylum  at  Bedhill.  During  the  whole  of  that 
time  the  father,  and  subsequent  to  his  death  the  mother,  peiA 
the  annual  oharge  of  £60  for  his  maintenaaoe.  Now  tha 
mother  is  dead,  and  evil  days  having  come  on  the  family,  thia 
poor  young  man  has  no  one  to  continue  the  maintenanoe  for 
him,  and  if  soinething  be  not  done  he  will  have  to  be  disehaigiA 
from  the  asylum.  Some  friends  of  his  parents  have  interertsA 
themselves  in  his  behalf,  and  are  endeavouring  to  have  hiai 
placed  on  the  foundation,  by  which  he  will  be  maintainsA 
free ;  and  we  shall  bs  glad  if  anyone  who  reads  this  will  regard 
it  aa  a  pressing  ^>peal  to  their  eharity,  and  render  all  the  sii 
they  can  to  seeuie  at  the  next  election  that  this  poor  feDo^ 
shflJl  be  placed  on  the  foundation.  Snbsoriptions  and  votsa 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  Mrs.  Bridges,  Bupert  Hoass» 
Chiswick,  Bfr.  Francis  Dancer,  of  Little  Sutton,  Ghiswiok,  cr 
by  the  Editors  of  this  Journal. 


Aoi  OT  Tmcafl. — ^According  to  M.  Ed.  Andr6,  the  editor  of 
L* Illustration  Horticole,  the  following  are  the  ages  attained  by 
several  kinds  of  trees.  Judas  Tree  (Cercis  Siliquastrum),  300 
years ;  Elm  (Ulmus  campestris),  835  years ;  Ivy  (HederaHelix), 
450  year^;  Maple  (Acer  campestre),  516  years ;  Beech  (Betnlia 
alba),  576 years ;  Orange  (Citrus  Aurantium),  630  yean ;  Ever- 
green Cypress  (Cupressus  sempervirens),  800  years;  Olivo 
(Olea  europfea),  800  years ;  Walnut  (Juglans  regia),  900  yeais ; 
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Oriflnial  Plsne  (Plfttanui  orientelis),  1000  yean ;  Lime  (Tilia 
earopsi^,  1100  yean ;  Oak  (Qneroiis  Bobnr),  1500  yeara ;  Oedar 
of  Lebanon,  2000  yeara;  Tazodinm  disoohom,  8000  yean; 
Yew  (TaxoB  baooata),  3200  yean.  These  agee  are  taken  from 
the  ooneentrio  annual  layen  of  the  oldest  treee  hitherto 
obserred.  

EXTRACTS  FBOM  DR.  HOOKER'S  REPORT 

ON  THE  BOTAL  QABDEMB  AT  SEW,  DUBING  1872. 

{Concluded  from  page  468.) 

Instbuctiomb  have  been  received  to  iutrodace  the  Teak  into 
Jamaioa,  and  the  West^frican  (Liberian)  Coffee  into  Ceylon, 
vhen  the  ravages  of  the  oofiEee  blight,  a  minnte  fungus  (Hemileia 
^astatriz),  are  still  very  serioos. 

The  onltlYation  of  Tea  in  Ceylon  (upon  which  a  report  was 
•called  for  from  Kew  a  few  yean  ago)  is  successfully  established, 
4knd  the  quality  pronounced  satisfaotorv.  The  Cinchona  con- 
tinues to  flourish  in  the  island,  and  line  bark  has  been  pro- 
nounced of  the  best  quality. 

The  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gkurden  there  is  actively  promot- 
ing the  cultivation  of  Chocolate,  for  which  the  nlimate  of  the 
ishmd  is  admirably  suited. 

A  skilful  Superintendent  (trained  in  the  Olasnevin  Botanic 
Garden)  has  been  sent  out  from  Kew  to  the  Botanic  Ghurden  of 
l^atal,  and  has  taken  with  him  a  large  colleotion  of  economic 
plants. 

A  gardener  has  been  sent  from  Kew  to  the  Embassy  Garden 
4^  Constantinople,  and  another  as  superintendent  of  the  Agri- 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Calcutta. 

Under  instructioiu  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
Jtk  skilled  propagator  has  been  sent  from  Kew  to  superintend  the 
extension  of  ^>z«at  plantations  in  the  Ishmd  of  Mauritius. 
Othen  have  been  seMcted  for  the  Tea  and  Cotton  plantations 
in  India. 

Dr.  Henderson,  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  after  devoting 
;a  year  to  the  study  of  lus  Turkeetan  collections  at  Kew,  has 
heen  appointed  loewn  tenena  at  the  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens, 
<3alcutta,  during  the  absenoe  in  Bwepe  on  sick  leave  of  Dr.  King, 
(the  present  Superintendent. 

The  yield  of  Cinchona  in  the  Indian  plantations  is  already 
^ery  large,  and  the  bark  has  f  et^ed  good  prices  in  the  Bnglish 
market ;  tne  manufacture  of  quinine  has  oeen  established  in 
the  Nilghiri  plantations,  and  will  shortly  be  commenced  in  the 
Sikkim  Himalaya. 

Aitirtt^g  the  most  valuable  presentations  to  the  herbarium  are 
^le  Bev.  C.  New's  plants,  collected  on  the  Alpine  zone  of  Kilima- 
njaro, the  only  hitherto  visited  snow-clad  mountain  in  equa- 
^rial  Africa,  which  possesses  a  remarkable  interest,  as  the 
j&oxa  of  the  Alpine  zone  of  Africa  was  previously  wholly  tm- 
known.  A  notice  of  it  is  being  prepared  for  immediate  publi- 
•oation.  A  fine  collection  of  two  thousand  Brazilian  plants  has 
been  moeivedfrom  Mr.  Glariou,  Directcnr  of  public  parks,  &c.,  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  A  beautiful  collection  of  Appalachian  Mosses 
has  been  reoeived,  with  many  oAer  plants,  from  Dr.  Ghrav,  of 
Cambridge,  U.S. ;  and  of  Mexican  and  New  Caledonian  plants 
from  the  museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantee,  Paris.  The  very 
▼flJuable  herbarium  of  Dr.  Bottler,  made  by  himself  and  the 
•early  missionaries  in  India,  has  been  presented  by  the  authori- 


renting  the  state  of  the  botany  of  the  peninsula  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  it  is  of  great  interest  and  importance  both  in  a 
scientific  and  historical  point  of  view. 

A  beautiful  coUec^on  of  Burmese  Orchids  has  been  presented 
1>y  the  Bev.  C.  Parish.  Dr.  Brandis,  F.L.8.,  Conservator  of 
forests  for  India,  has  placed  his  herbarium,  formed  in  many 
|Ntfts  of  India,  at  ^e  disposal  of  this  establishment,  to  be 
«eleoted  from;  together  witii  a  colleotion  of  Tibetan  plants, 
nmde  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Heyde.  Mr.  Kurz,  Curator  of  the  her- 
barium of  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  has  transmitted  large 
Burmese  collections  made  by  him  during  a  late  mission  to  that 
country. 

For  novelty  as  well  as  interest  no  oontributtons  are  of  greater 
Talue  than  Beccari's  Bomean  plants,  amounting  to  1860  species, 
communicated  by  Professor  Parlatore,  of  Floremoe ;  M.  Maximo- 
wicz's  Japan  plants,  a  splendid  series ;  Dr.  Henderson's  ooUeo- 
iions,  made  oiuring  Forsyth's  mission  to  Tarkand;  and  Dr. 
J.  Andenon's,  made  during  the  expedition  to  Yunan,  the  botany 
of  the  two  latter  countries  having  proviously  been  whoUy  un- 
known to  science. 


Salh  ov  Orchidb  — ^Mr.  Stefvena  on  the  28th  of  May  sold 
439  lots  for  about  £500,  and  380  loto  on  the  31st  for  £400. 
Amongtt  the  highest  purchase  bids  wen  £8  15t.  for  a  mass  of 
Dvndrobiam  Bensonis ;  £5  15«.  for  Cattkiya  Schilleria&a  Beg- 
nelli ;  £5  lOt.  for  L»lia  majalis ;  £6  lOt.  for  Cattl^a  Mendelii ; 


£9  for  Masdenllia  Hazryaaa;  and  £12  12<.  for  DiMgrandi* 
flora  superba.  

WOODLICE  AND  WEEDS. 

I  HAva  tried  the  plan  suggested  for  trapping  these  yermin  by 
plaeing  some  boUed  Potato  in  »  flower  pot  laid  on  its  side  with 
a  little  moss,  but  without  the  slightest  effect.  A  much  better 
trap  is  a  flower-pot  saucer  turned  upside  down,  and  if  smeared 
inside  with  a  little  orduro  it  will  be  the  moro  effective.  I  oateh 
dozens  under  each  early  in  the  morning,  and  moro  in  the 
courae  of  the  day. 

Salt  boiled  in  water  and  applied  direct  from  the  kettle  has 
been  recommended  for  destruction  of  weeds,  which  I  have  found 
of  little  avail,  and  it  is,  furthermore,  an  expensive  process  as 
compared  with  hand-picking.  A  boy  at  Is,  a-day  will  get  rid 
of  them  entirely  at  a  tenth-part  of  the  cost  of  salt. — J.  M.  A. 

[Manuro  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  either 
woodlice  or  slugs.  The  parents  travel  to  the  soils  most  suited 
to  them,  and  tibiere  breed. — ^Eos.] 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Miss  Staklzt,  sister  of  the  Dean  of  Wwtminster,  adopts 
a  novel  mode  of  rowarding  those  of  the  deserving  poor  who 
come  within  the  sphere  of  her  influenoe.  This  estimable 
lady  dispenses  what  may  be  called  a  kind  of  niOiUL  ohasity, 
and  through  the  agency  of  district  visiton  distributes  large 
qvantities  of  flowen  to  the  poor  at  their  own  homes.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  find  any  class  of  the  community  who  do  not 
take  pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  flowen,  and  no  one  oan 
doubt  that,  by  giving  the  humbler  dasses  of  the  people  oppor- 
tunities for  em^oying  their  time  in  this  direction,  Miss  Stanley 
is  performing  a  work  of  genuine  philanthropy.  It  is  only  to 
go  into  one  of  the  metropolitan  parks  on  a  Snadiyr  afternoon 
in  the  summer,  to  be  oonvineed  of  the  enjoyment  which  the 
sight  of  the  flower  beds  creates  amongst  the  immense  numben 
who  congregate  thero,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  an  act  of  wilful 
damage  has  to  be  punished.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
hospitals  have  «  ehdm  upon  public  sympathy  in  this  rospeet, 
and  that,  as  newspapen  and  periodioals  aro  supplied  to  the 
sick  poor,  flowen  also  might  be  furnished  to  them.  The  idea 
is  unquestionably  a  good  one,  and  it  might  be  worked  out  so 
as  to  reliev«  the  tedium  of  the  dreary  houn  which  many  are 
compelled  to  spend  in  our  publie  instttutions.  —  {Daventry 
Exprett.) 

Wb  undentand  that  Mr.  B.  8.  Williams,  of  Holloway, 

has  been  intrusted  with  the  Flobal  Dxcobations  at  thb  Guild- 
hall on  the  occasion  of  the  Shah*e  visit  to  the  City. 

Amongst  the  industries  in  which  soldien  employ  their 

leisure  in  France,  not  the  least  is  Stbawbxbbt  cultivation. 
At  Bagnolet,  near  Paris,  three  hundred  soldiers  from  the  forts 
of  Bosny  and  Bomainville  aro  dally  occupied  for  six  houn  in 
watering  the  Strawberries.  The  fruit  is  picked  from  each 
plant  eight  times  in  a  year,  the  second  gathering  taking  plaoe 
four  days  after  the  flnt,  the  four  next  at  intervals  of  throe 
days,  and  the  two  next  in  ten  days.  In  a  good  season  the 
grower  gathen  at  one  time  five  baskets  per  100  yards,  or  six 
hundred  per  heetare  (a  trifle  over  2  aores).  As  eaoh  basket  is 
sold  at  1«^^,  the  ei^t  gatherings  bring  in  about  £260  per 
hectare^^,^.'^^  grow«r,  however,  apends  £140  on  the  enlti- 
▼aticm/^  his  gioaad,  his  dear  profit  being  about  £120. — 

At  a  dinner  roeently  given  at  Dehnonioo's  in  New 

York,  the  DnmBB-nooic  DxcoBAnom  consisted  of  banks  of 
moss  brought  on  purpose  from  the  oouth,  in  which  masses  of 
flowen  of  the  ehoioest  kinds  wero  pluoed,  **  including  several 
hundred  yellow  Boses  which  cost  one  dollar  each."  Down  tha 
eentro  was  a  tank  full  of  water,  over  which  was  an  aviary  of 
song  birds,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  water  two  live  swans  swam 
about,  the  whole  being  adorned  with  superb  flowen.  Water 
Lilies,  and  Ferns. 

Thb  Golden  Champioh  Grapb. — ^I  entertain  a  vezy  high 
opinion  of  this  Grape,  and  am  soizy  to  find  it  has  done  so 
badly  with  Mr.  Douglas.  With  me  it  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  an  early  house,  setting  well,  and  rseembling  in  bunch  tiiat 
famous  Grape  the  Bowood  Muscat,  but  larger  in  berry.  My 
late  employer,  T.  V.  Morgan,  Esq.,  considered  it  one  of  tho 
finest-flavoured  Gn4>es  he  had  tasted.  I  remember  showing 
it  to  Mr.  Wills  the  same  season  in  excellent  condition.    I 
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CAEICA  ATJKANTIACA. 

THBOcoa  the  kindneis  of  Mr.  '^lliun  Bnl],  of  the  Eiog't  [  «T«ct  eUma,  and  long-BUUced  pftlnuitely-parted  smooth  Uxtit 

Bosd,  Cheltea,  ve  are  enabled  to  Sgaie  this  nevlr-introdnecd    ol  a  eoft  beibaeeons  teitare,  the  centre  loba  of  vhioh  ii  pin- 

Papayad.    It  ia  deaciibed  by  him  as  haTisg  "  stont,  flesh;,  {  natifld ;  the  lobes  appear,  from  the  sketchas  ol  the  plant,  (a 


be  aboot  H  ineh  broad.  The  finit  is  globtue,  a  litUe  over 
8  itjchea  in  diameter,  orange-coloored,  and  Oraage-lilie.  The 
plant  ii  free  in  habit,  and  of  oraameiitaJ  growth." 

What  this  maj  proTe  to  be  in  an  eoonomieal  or  in  an  orna- 
mental point  of  Tien  we  cannot  Tentme  to  say.  The  Papaw- 
tree,  so  generally  enltiTated  in  the  East,  is  also  a  native  of 
South  America,  tnit  haa  dingy  orange-colooied  fruit  ol  mnch 
greater  dimeusionB.  In  connection  with  this  tree  we  may 
mention  il«  property  ol  turning  all  meat  tender ;  it  is  even 


said,  and  we  believe  with  troth,  that  fresh-killed  meat  plurf 
under  its  foliage  will  be  similarly  affected.  Snoh,  at  least,  an 
bean  onr  experienoe  in  India,  as  well  as  that  of  many  of  '^ 
friends :  but  there,  however,  the  climate  does  much  in  tot 
game  direction.  The  Papaw  is  propagated  by  seeds  in  ^°^> 
and  Mr.  Speed,  in  hie  "  Indian  Oardener,"  recommends  U» 
the  tree  should  be  grown  in  rich  Jnooid,  otherwise  the  am 
will  become  even  mors  tasteless  than  it  naturally  is. 


Tbi  HoQseleeh  tribe  inalndea  within  its  limits  so  few  plants 
vhich  are  not  peremiial,  that  the  present  enbject,  an  annnal, 
has  some  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  novelty. 

The  Grammantbes  gentianoidos  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  is,  we  believe,  a  recent  introduction.  It  grows 
but  a  few  inches  high,  and  has  smooth,  rather  brittle  stems, 
and  blunt,  fleshy  leaves,  like  those  of  most  Crassulaceous 
plants.  The  flowen  are  of  an  orange-yellow  tint,  in  terminal 
cloetors,  eaeh  with  five  petals,  five  stamens,  and  five  distinct 
■tyles  and  carpels.    The  last  feature  ia  bo  eminently  charae- 


teristie  of  the  plants  of  this  order,  that,  taken  in  eonjune^ 
with  their  succolent  habit,  it  affords  an  easy  method  ol  os- 
tinguishing  them  from  all  other  tribes.  . 

The  bloBEoms  are  remarkable  for  a  dark  stain  at  the  baM  « 
each  lobe  of  the  corolla,  and  which  being  continued  along  iih* 
middle  of  each  petal  towards  its  extremity,  partially  dividw 
the  groand  colour,  so  as  to  give  it  an  appearance  which  «• 
not  been  inaptly  compared  to  that  ol  the  letter  V ;  and  it  i" J> 
allusion  to  this  circumstance  that  the  genua  hai  been  UW'> 
from  gramma,  a  letter,  and  anthoi,  a  Sower. 
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It  >■  well  knomi  tbftt  taooolenU  irill  floniiih  in  a  verj  small 
■iDonQt  of  Bail,  and  thai  of  the  poorect  desoriptios,  and  thu 
pecnliuitf  mngt  he  borne  in  mind  in  the  coItiTstion  of  the 
Ommnanthea.  It  lecpures  to  be  Bown  in  spriiig,  in  pota  of 
BUidy  soil,  and  placed  in  >  moderate  hotbed  until  the  noting 
planta  are  an  inch  or  two  high,  when,  if  ver;  thickly  placed, 
they  may  bo  transferred  to  wider  pot«,  but  otherwiBO  they 
may  remain  in  the  seed-pot  nntil  the  weather  is  lafficiently 
mild  to  permit  of  their  removal  to  the  borders.  From  their 
limited  growth,  single  speoimenB  of  the  plant  produce  bat 
little  effect ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  plant  them  in  patches 
aa  large  as  the  supply  of  plants  will  admit  of,  and  where  the 
soil  is  not  sandy  it  moat  be  removed  to  the  depth  ol  3  or 
i  inches,  its  place  being  snpplied  by  the  poorest  material  that 
can  be  obtained.  Aa  a  farther  precaution  against  excess  ol 
moisture,  a  thin  tile  may  ha  placed  beneath  this  stratum  of 
earth,  and  the  surfaoa  of  the  groond  covered  with  small 
pebbles.  The  plant  is,  however,  better  inited  to  the  rookery 
than  lor  the  border,  as  in  wet  aeaBOUS  it  is  liable  to  rot,  not- 
mthstanding  any  preoantion  that  may  be  Ukea. 


which  are  parasitieal,  like  the  Mistletoe,  or  which  are  naUves  of 
the  sandy  diatriets  of  warm  cliniateB,  as  in  the  ease  of  many 
of  those  comprised  in  the  orders  Crassulaceie  and  Caclacas, 
these  breathing  apertures  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  small 
volume  of  root-nutriment  abeorbed  by  Uie  plant,  and  are 
therefore  few  in  number.  Of  these  plants  Lmdley  has  well 
observed,  that  "  soil  is  to  them  a  something  to  keep  them 
stationary,  rather  than  a  Boarca  of  nutriment,"  whii^  is  ob- 
tained chiefly  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere  ;  for  not  only 
doea  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  cuticle  enable  them  t^ 
retsln  for  a  lengthened  period  their  fluid  contents,  hnt  they 
appear  to  possess  the  facnltyof  absorbing,  through  its  agenoy. 
the  heavy  dews  by  which,  in  tropica]  climates,  the  absence  of 
the  rain  of  more  temperate  regions  is  anpplied. — (W.  Trou- 
soh's  EnglUh  FUmtT  Qardtn.) 


It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  the  dry  climate  of  the  Cape 
but  little  rain  falls  during  several  months  of  the  year,  and 
that  the  aridity  both  of  the  atmosphere  and  soil  is  further 
augmented  by  a  temperature  considerably  higher  than  that 
we  enjoy  in  this  oountry.  Upon  rookwork  the  plant  is  oer- 
tainly  less  exposed  to  the  evils  arising  from  a  rich  soil;  bat  the 
atmospheric  hamidity  not  anoommon  with  as  even  in  ths 
ntmmer  season,  is  not  so  easily  gnarded  against.  Tha  nearest 
approximation  to  the  native  elimate  of  the  QranmiantbaEi 
would,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  greenbonse  or  a  warm  sonth 
window,  where  we  have  found  it  aacoeed  very  well ;  In  any 
esae,  however,  the  blossoms  will  only  expand  in  bright  weather. 
Their  tint  varies  considerably  in  depth,  even  on  the  same 
plant ;  those  which  have  been  the  longest  expanded  are  gene- 
rally much  darker,  and  there  is  a  variety  with  paler  flowers. 

We  believe  the  present  species  to  be  identic^  with  ons  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  chlorsfolia,  for  the  supposed  diSer- 
encea  are  gnite  inappreciable.  Tba  old  Crassula  retrofleia  is 
DOW  added  to  this  genus. 

The  leaet  attentive  observer  eaimot  fail  to  be  struck,  in  a 
turvey  of  tha  vegetable  kingdom,  with  the  wonderful  adapta- 
■ion  of  the  various  organs  of  the  different  tribes  of  idanta  to 
the  situations  in  which  they  are  nsnally  found. 

If  we  at  this  time  confine  our  observations  to  the  leaves  of 
plants,  we  Gnd  that  those  species  which  are  natives  of  moist 
climates  or  soils,  and  which  oonsequently  imbibe  by  their 
roots  a  conEiderabls  amount  of  Baid,  are  fumUlied  with  leaves, 
the  cuticle  of  which  is  set  with  innomerable  pores  or  stomata 
— ae  they  are  termed  in  botanical  parlance — through  which  the 
rednndant  juices  of  the  plant  are  exhaled  into  the  atmosphere 
wbenoe  they  were  originally  derived  ;  whilst  va  those  plants 


QL0EI0SA3. 
Wbit  more  beautiful  plants  than  these  can  be  had  tor  th» 
decoration  of  pillaro  and  rafters  of  the  stove  or  intermediate 
house  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn  months  f .  and  yet 
they  are  very  rarely  to  be  found  in  either  large  or  small  gar- 
dens throughout  the  country.  This  arises  in  some  instances 
from  utter  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  beauty  of  the  various 
kinds,  but  from  total  ignorance  of  Uieir  existence ;  on  tha 
other  hand,  I  have  found  both  amateurs  and  gardeners  siumk 
from  attempting  their  onlture,  believing  them  to  be  difficolt  to 
grow  and  shy  to  bloom.  This  is  a  atateof  things  which  shonlS 
not  exist,  and  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  reader* 
who  are  labouring  under  the  latter  impression,  allow  me  to 
say  that  my  own  experience  with  these  plants  has  proved  them 
neither  difficult  to  grow  nor  shy  to  flower,  but  that  a  fine  die- 
play  may  be  obtained  from  them  with  ordinaiy  care. 

I  am  quite  at  a  loia  to  understand  why  these  plants  have 
been  bo  thoroughly  neglected  by  gordenirs,  tor  not  only  are 
they  beautiful  objects  for  home  decoration,  but  when  trained 
upon  a  wire  balloon -eh  aped  trellis  Uiey  produce  a  magnifloent 
effect  upon  the  exhibition  table,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be 
considered  suitable  for  a  certain  class  alone,  but  may  be  grown 
and  prove  equally  useful  in  the  large  as  in  the  small  garden. 

The  finger-like  tubers  of  these  plants  have  a  central  crown, 
which  should  be  examined  aa  to  its  soundness  before  potting  in 
the  blooming  pot,  when,  if  perfect,  they  should  be  placed,  either 
in  pairs  or  singly,  *2  or  3  inchesbelowthe  surface  of  the  soil,  with 
the  crown  uppermost.  I  am  particular  in  saying  the  bloom- 
ing pots,  for  this  system  I  have  found  by  experience  mneh  the 
best,  because  when  first  placed  in  small  pota  and  subjected  to 
several  shifts,  some  injury  would  invariably  accrue,  their  aoau- 
dent  stems  and  tendril- bearing  leaves  being  eitremely  inoon- 
venient  to  the  operator,  and  peculiarly  liable  to  damage.  I 
have,  therefore,  adopted  the  method  of  planting  in  large  pots 
at  the  firat  potting,  and  have  been  very  auccessfa]  with  them 
under  this  treatment.  The  blooming  pots  for  Glorioaaa  ahould 
be  about  13  iaches  in  diameter.  These,  if  properly  drained, 
will  be  Bufficiently  large,  and  the  soil  will  not  become  aour  or 
stagnant  during  the  whole  season.  For  compost  ase  one  part- 
good  turfy  loam,  one  part  ol  fibrous  peat,  one  of  good  rough, 
leaf  mould  well  decayed,  and  one  of  well-decomposed  manure. 
Add  to  thia  one  part  of  silver  or  sharp  river  sand,  and  then 
thoroughly  mix,  but  on  no  account  let  a  sieve  be  brought  into 
"  ie,  for  nothing  ia  ao  baneful  in  the  handa  of  the  amatetu  as- 
sieve  to  make  the  soil  fine. 

After  potting,  the  tubers  should  be  started  in  gentle  bottom 
heat,  bat  when  the  growths  are  some  18  inches  long  this,  if 
inconvenient,  may  be  dispensed  with ;  they  may  then  be  placed 
upon  the  pillar  or  rafter,  or  upon  a  wire  trellia  if  this  style  of 
culture  has  been  determined  upon.  If  a  stock  of  these  tubers 
is  in  hand,  it  will  be  preferable  to  keep  some  of  them  back 
until  April  and  May,  when  a  auccession  of  grand  fiowers  will 
be  obtained  for  several  months.  During  the  growing  season 
Oloriosas  enjoy  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  their  roots,  and  an 
occaeional  application  ol  weak  liquid  manure  will  be  found 
very  benefloial;  bat  the  ayringe,  although  ased  frequently, 
must  be  handled  carefully,  and  the  water  discharged  from  it 
lightly,  otherwise  the  leaves  will  be  much  bruised  and  broken, 
and  thus  the  genera]  appearance  of  the  plants  damaged. 

The  blooming  eeason  past,  watermuat  be  gradually  withheld, 

but  do  not  entirely  cease  to  water  them  until  the  etema  have 

ipletely  decayed,  for  if  the  tubers  are  prematurely  pnt  to 

rest  their  strength  will  be  deteriorated,  and  the  qudity  and. 

quantity  of  the  flowers  the  next  seaaon  will  beconeepondingly 
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"While  npon  thiB  sabjeot  I  may  just  add  that  in  too  many 
iDBtanoes  the  starviiig  Byetem  in  connection  with  Bummer- 
flowering  bolbooB  plants  has  done  more  to  bring  them  into  bad 
repate  with  amateon  than  any  other  tiling.  By  the  starving 
^Btepi  I  mean  the  total  neglect  of  these  plants  after  their 
beauty  is  past ;  like  many  plants,  they  require  just  at  that  time 
particolar  attention  in  order  to  enable  them  to  finish  their 
growth  in  good  condition,  llie  reverse  of  this  treatment 
leads  to  the  formation  of  weak  tnbers,  which  produce  but  few 
flowers  the  next  season,  and  then  we  often  hear  the  remark, 
**Te8,  those  plants  did  very  well  with  me  the  first  year,  bnt  I 
never  was  able  to  manage  them  satisfactorily  afterwards." 
therefore,  referring  specially  to  the  treatment  of  Gloriosas,  I 
wonld  say,  Do  not  neglect  or  entirely  refrain  from  watering 
^mtil  the  stems  have  quite  decayed,  then  remove  them  to  a 
«ool  place,  and  keep  them  dry  until  required  the  following 
«pring. 

G.  suPEBBA..— This  fine  plant  ought  to  be  familiar  to  all 
gdant-growers,  for  it  is  considerably  over  a  century  and  a  hall 
since  its  introduction  to  what  were  then  called  our  bark  stoves. 
It  attains  a  height  of  8  or  9  feet,  and  is  subjected  to  the  treat- 
ment  above  detailed,  but  it  must  be  grown  in  the  stove.  The 
ctems  and  leaves  are  smooth,  shining,  pale  light  green ;  the 
iMtves  are  ovate-lanceolate  in  shape,  the  apex  being  lengthened- 
ont  into  a  long  spiral  tendril,  wluch  dings  firmly  to  anything 
with  which  it  may  come  in  contact.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  petals  six  in  number,  narrow- 
lanceolate,  undulate,  erispate  at  tiie  margins,  and  measuring 
About  8  inches  in  lengtn.  In  young  flowers  the  petals  are 
straight,  but  when  fully  expanded  they  reflex  until  they  stand 
almost  erect,  with  their  points  nearly  touching.  The  colour  is 
rich  orange  red,  and  the  appearance  of  dozens  of  these  large 
gaudy  flowers  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Kative 
of  the  Eaat  Indies. 

G.  oBiJTDZFLo&A.—In  general  habit  this  species  resembles  the 
preceding ;  it  is,  however,  a  much  stronger-growing  plant,  and 
IS  perfectly  distinct  in  colour.  WeU  do  I  remember  the  delight 
which  I  experienced  on  blooming  this  species  for  the  first  time 
After  its  introduction  to  England,  for  I  had  tended  it  diligently 
imder  the  conviction  that  it  was  a  new  kind.  It  is  a  robust 
And  vigorous  grower,  attaining  a  height  of  from  10  to  12  feet. 
The  leaves  are  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate  in  shape,  terminating 
in  a  long  tendril,  and  pale  green  in  colour.  As  with  G.  superba, 
the  flowers  are  six-petaled,  and  like  it  also  they  become  re- 
flexed  when  mature ;  the  petals  are  lanceolate,  about  4  inches 
long,  and  vaiy  from  pale  sulphur  to  rich  golden  yellow  in 
oolour.  It  succeeds  best  in  the  stove,  bnt,  like  the  first-named 
land,  it  will  thrive  admirably  in  an  intermediate  house,  and 
lasts  nearly  three  months  in  beauty.  Hative  of  Western 
Tropical  Africa. 

G.  vntiBooNB  PiiAHTn. — ^For  an  intermediate  house  early  in 
summer,  or  a  snug  place  in  the  greenhouse  later  in  the  season, 
few  plants  are  more  sho^  and  attractive  than  the  land  above- 
luuned.  It  attains  a  height  of  about  8  feet ;  leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  with  a  short  terminal  tendril ;  flowers  axillaiy,  six- 
petaled,  and  spathulate  in  shape,  differing,  however,  from 
C  superba  in  the  plain,  not  erispate  maigins.  The  lower  half 
of  the  petals  is  hnghi  rich  yellow,  the  upper  portion  bright 
tied  tinged  with  orange.  The  blooms  last  long  in  full  beauty, 
and  if  attention  be  paid  to  potting  the  tubers  Buooesdonally, 
their  brilliant  flowers  may  be  ei^joyed  for  lour  or  flve  months 
during  the  summer  and  antumn.  It  is  to  be  found  in  some 
gardens  under  the  name  of  G.  Leopoldiana.  Native  of  Katal 
And  various  parts  of  South  Africa.— Expsbto  Cuds. 


HARDY  PERENNIALS.— No.  1. 

Tide  practice  now  so  extensively  adopted  of  fllltag  entire 
oompartaients  of  the  flower  garden  during  summer  with  plants 
not  long  since  regarded  as  occupants  of  the  greenhouse  ex- 
clusively, has  no  doubt  imparted  to  the  parterre  a  brilliancy 
mot  hitherto  attainable. 

We  have  no  objections  to  urge  against  planting  in  masses, 
or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  the  "bedding  system;"  on  the 
contrary,  we  freely  admit  that  very  striking  effects  are  thus 
produced,  and  where  the  extent  of  ground  permits  it  we  see 
no  reason  why  every  variety  of  plant  employed  for  ornamental 
purposes,  whether  annual  or  perennial,  should  not  be  disposed 
in  clumps  or  beds.  But  it  is  obvious  tiiat  for  gardens  of  small 
extent  this  system  of  planting  is  entirely  inappropriate,  unless, 
indeed,  one  could  be  content  with  a  very  few  distinct  species, 
which  very  rarely  happens.    The  preservation,  too,  of  bedding 


plants — at  least  of  those  of  a  tender  character — during  the 
winter  months  involves  some  little  trouble;  and  their  in- 
crease in  spring  is  hardly  to  be  effected  without  the  aid  of  a 
hotbed,  especiaiUy  when  any  quantity  is  required. 

Now,  without  going  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  it  is  desoraUe  to 
exclude  all  plants  incapable  of  supporting  without  injury  an 
English  winter — an  opinion  in  which  but  few  persons  would 
concur — ^we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  number  of 
strictly  hardy  subjects  is  so  great,  that  no  difficulty  whatever 
would  be  found  in  filling  wiUt  them  a  garden  of  considerable 
extent,  without  the  assistance  of  any  plants  requiring  winter 
protection,  or  only  so  much  as  could  easily  be  afforded  without 
removing  them  from  the  soiL 

We  think  it  highly  probable  that  a  reference  to  the  best  of 
these  will  be  acceptable  to  tiiose  amateurs  who,  althooi^ 
ardent  lovers  of  Flora's  beauties,  have  too  little  time  at  their 
disposal  to  enable  them  to  devote  the  requisite  attention  to 
the  more  tender  class  of  plants. 

As  our  starting  point,  we  may  take  the  Ranunculus  tribe, 
usually  placed  first  in  botanical  arrangements,  and  equally 
entitled  to  a  prominent  position  in  an  ornamental  point  of 
view.  The  most  showy  plants  of  this  order  are  the  Golumhines 
(Aquilegia),  the  perennial  Larkspurs  (Delphinium),  and  the 
various  species  of  Clematis ;  the  first  two  especially  merit  the 
attention  of  the  amateur.  The  finest  of  the  Aquilegias  are 
alpina,  with  magnificent  blue  flowers  8  inches  across ;  Skinneri, 
jucunda,  glandulosa,  leptoeeras,  and  fragrans,  the  last  vrath 
sweet-scented  pale  yellow  blossoms ;  the  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon A.  vulgaris  are  also  many  of  them  veiy  omamentaL 

The  genus  Delphinium  comprises  some  of  our  most  beautiful 
herbaceous  plants,  and  the  species  are  veiy  numerous ;  no  gar- 
den should  be  without  Barlowli,  Iveiyanum,  Wheeleri,  and 
Hendersoni ;  many  of  the  older  species  are  very  ornamental, 
especially  grandiflomm,  elatum,  the  common  Bee  Larkspur, 
and  azureum. 

Most  of  the  species  of  Clematis  are  climbers,  but  there  is 
one  of  dwarf  herbaceous  habit  which  merits  a  place  in  the 
mixed  borders,  the  C.  tubniosa  from  Mongolia.  The  other 
species,  would,  perhaps,  be  more  properly  noticed  under  a 
different  head. 

Among  the  flbrous-rooted  Anemones  there  are  several  veiy 
pretty  plants ;  the  A.  nardssiflora,  A.  nivalis,  A.  Pulsatilla, 
and  A.  japonica,  are  of  this  number.  Of  the  tuberous  kinds, 
in*  addition  to  the  beantilul  A.  coronaria  and  A.  hortensis, 
which  are  too  well  esteemed  to  need  further  recommendation, 
we  may  mention  palmata  and  apennina ;  the  last  has  been 
Massed  as  an  indigenous  species,  but  erroneously.  SeTenl 
other  selections  may  be  made  from  this  order,  such  as  the 
Adonis  vemalis,  and  all  the  perennial  species  of  this  genus ; 
that  named  is,  however,  the  only  one  readily  procurable :  its 
large  bright  yellow  flowers  make  it  an  object  of  much  interest 
in  eariy  spring.  The  Thalictnim  aquilegilolium  and  several 
other  species  of  Meafow  Rue  may  also  be  admitted,  without 
hesitation,  to  the  back  row  of  the  borders,  where  their  tanel- 
like  flowers  and  flne  foliage  produce  a  good  effect;  and  tiie 
Globe-flowen  (TrolHus)  have  recently  received  an  aoeeaaion  to 
their  number  from  COuna,  whidh  will  prove  of  some  iraliie  as 
a  hardy  ornamental  perennial. 

We  must  not,  however,  linger  over  this  group  of  plants,  but 
pass  on  to  the  Poppyworts,  in  which  the.  Oiientsl  Flippy 
(P.  orientate),  the  Braoted  Poppy  (P.  braeteatum),  and  tiia 
Norway  Poppy  (P.  nudicaule),  claim  our  notice;  and  the  Ar- 
gemone  grandiflora,  which,  although  often  treated  aa  an 
annual,  is  of  perennial  duration,  and  in  our  opinion  is  entitled 
to  special  moition ;  it  requires,  however,  to'  be  kept  wiUiin 
bounds. 

In  the  Fumeworls  we  have  a  group  limited  in  extent,  but 
highly  interesting  from  its  including  the  beautiful  IHelytra 
speotabilis.  Most  of  the  spedes  of  Gorydalis  are  very  orna- 
mental, and  every  collection  of  hardy  i^ants  should  «w^^dff 
such  species  as  nobilis,  fabaeea,  and  bulbosa. 

The  Yiolet  tribe  it  will  be  sufficient  to  name ;  but  attiioiigh 
eveiybody  cultivates  the  chazming  Viola  odorata,  and  its  more 
gaudy  sister,  the  Pansy,  the  other  species,  mai^  of  iduoh  are 
very  interesting,  are  only  rarely  seen.  The  v.  pedata  is  a 
pretty  plant,  with  large  purple  flowers ;  those  of  laneoolatA  axe 
white;  pennsylvanica,  palmata,  and  primubefolia,  are  also 
species  of  some  interest,  and  all  three  may  be  had  of  eome  of 
tne  London  florists ;  we  have  seen  them  in  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Low  A  Co.,  of  Clapton. 

The  Cruciferous  plants  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  pce- 
I  ceding,  but  comparatively  few  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  zeaQf 
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oru ftmental ,  if  we  except  the  doable-flowered  Bocketa  (Hesperis^ , 
the  Wallflowers,  and  diiferent  epeoies  of  Stock  (Matthiolaj. 
The  Alyssam  sazatile,  bo  appropriately  named  by  our  Gallic 
neighboQTB  Gorbeille  d*or,  from  the  mass  of  golden  flowers  it 
presents  in  spring ;  the  Aubrietia  purpurea  and  A.  deltoidea, 
both  with  purple  blossoms ;  the  Tery  pretty  Oalabrian  Arabis 
(A.  rosea),  and  some  of  the  Dentarias,  are  the  principal  ones 
which  suggest  themsdree,  and  they  are  all  worth  oultiyation. 
The  genus  £thionema  contains  a  few  plants  of  some  beauty ; 
the  best  species  is  perhaps  coridilolium,  from  Mount  Lebanon, 
bat  the  others  may  also  be  grown. 

The  Dianthus  tribe,  Garyophyllaceo,  needs  no  reoommenda- 
tion,  inefuding  as  it  does  some  of  our  most  esteemed  florists* 
flowers ;  not  a  twentieth  part,  howerer,  of  the  plants  comprised 
in  this  order  are  in  general  cultivation,  which  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  whole  are  hardy,  of  dwarf  habit,  and  abundant 
fiowerers.  We  may  cite  the  Dianthus  Fischeri,  latifolius, 
giganteus,  libanotis,  lusitanieus,  Balbisii,  carthusianorum,  and 
Hendersonii;  the  beautiful  littie  Saponaxia  ooymoides;  the 
Sil^e  Schafta,  fimbriata,  aoaulis,  alpestris,  and  speciosa; 
Gypsophila  panioolata  and  perfoUata;  and  Lychnis  fulgens, 
eoionata,  and  Bungeana,  as  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
border  plants,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  excellent  for  the 
rockery. 

The  Flax  family  is  chiefly  represented  in  our  gardens  by  the 
old  Linum  flavum,  a  yery  gay  little  evergreen ;  but  the  genus 
contains  at  least  twenty  other  species  equally  deserring  of 
notice,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  New  Zealand  Flax, 
L.  monogynum,  white ;  arboieum,  maritimum,  and  campanu- 
latum,  yellow;  suffruticosum  and  tenuifolium,  pink;  narbo- 
nense,  anstriacum,  alpinum,  montanum,  and  hirsutnm,  blue ; 
and  lastly,  aspyxifolium,  with  very  handsome  large  blue  and 
white  blossoms. 

A  few  of  the  hardy  species  of  Geranium  and  Erodinm  ave 
•njficienUy  showy  to  be  admitted  into  the  borders ;  of  the  first 
genus,  anemonefohum,  ibericum,  argenteum,  maororhizon,  and 
WaUichianum,  are  the  best ;  and  of  the  Erodiums,  serotinxmi, 
hymenodes,  crassifolium,  and  Beichardii. 

The  Mallows  tribe  includes  some  highly  ornamental  subjeets. 
The  Hibiscus  roseus  and  H.  Moscheutos  are  both  splendid 
plants,  though  a  moist  situation  is  indispensable,  as  they  are 
natives  of  swampy  districts.  They  will  succeed  admirably  by 
the  margin  of  a  piece  of  water.  The  old  genus  Nuttallia,  now 
incorporated  with  the  true  Mallows,  has  a  few  hardy  species, 
though  they  are  somewhat  rare  in  this  country;  digitata, 
papaveraoea,  and  pedata,  are  all  beautiful,  but  the  last  is  the 
only  species  commonly  kept  by  florists ;  the  H .  grandiflora  re- 
qiiirps  some  protection.  The  Malva  Morenii  and  M.  Monroaaa 
are  also  herbaceous  perennials  of  some  merit. — (W.  Tboxfsox'b 
JEnglUh  Flower  Garden,) 


PACKING  AND  TRANSMISSION  OF  PLANTS, 

COTTINaS,  BTTIiBS,  AND  SEEDS,  tO  DISTANT  OOTTNTBDES. 

Thsbb  was  a  timi*  when  many  enthusiasts  supposed  thai 
onttings,  stopped  at  eaoh  end  wi&  sealing-wax,  and  then  put 
in  a  iar  securely  corked,  would  traverse  the  globe  in  a  vital 
condition ;  but  I  am  a  suffering  witness  to  the  truth,  and  in 
my  experienoe  of  sudi  ''home  presents,"  fouhd  their  only 
Talne  in  dry  sticks  to  light  my  hearth !    Undoubtedly,  for  a 
few  days*  sea  voyage  or  land  journey  the  plan  may  sncoeed, 
Imt  as  I  know  of  so  many  better  modes  of  preservation,  I  shall 
never  require  it.    Next  came  the  Potato  dodge — to  wit,  each 
end  of  a  cutting  is  inserted  in  one  of  those  tubers,  and  the 
bundle  is  made  up  together  in  a  wrapper  of  wax  doth  or  paper 
— ^not  inferior  to  the  last  method,  but  the  same  remarks  will 
Apply  thereto.    Strange  to  say,  the  primitive  Hindoo  was  the 
prime  discoverer  of  the  proper  modMs  operandi  in  packing 
-tender  cuttings,  and  to  his  intuitive  simplicity  I  am  heavily 
indebted  for  a  large  portion  of  the  floral  treasures  I  collected 
and  had  tiie  pleasure  of  transmitting  during  my  long  sojourn 
in  the  East  and  other  quarters.    Herewith  a  sligbt  description 
of  the  green  idea.    Having  tied  your  various  cuttings  up  in  lots , 
ftnd  idl  of  as  nearly  tibe  same  length  as  possible,  proceed  to  cut 
down  that  very  ubiquitous  tree,  a  "  Banana."    Say  your  cut- 
-tolgs  are  18  inches  long,  you  will  require  a  case  of  2  feet ;  you 
-fcherefore  chop  off  a  thick  portion  of  the  above  length,  and, 
xiext  with  your  axe,  split  it  lengthways  and  remove  the  fleshy 
'bark,  set  like  the  coats  of  an  Onion,  layer  upon  layer.    With- 
in this  case  you  tightly  pack  you^  cutting,  securing  the  two 
lialves  of  the  Banana  stems  with  ties  of  bark  or  twine  ;  then 
yon  make  a  stopper  for  each  end  of  the  same  substance,  and 


dipping  them  first  in  moist  clay,  drive  them  in,  and  out  them 
off  quite  even  with  your  box.  The  package  should  then  be 
sewn-up  in  stout  wax  cloth,  bearing  the  direction,  destina* 
tion,  <£c.  I  will  now  give  two  satisfactory  instances  of  its 
merits.  A  friend  at  a  distance  of  some  hundred  miles,  who 
had  promised  me  some  choice  Chinese  Chrysanthemums,  was 
requested  by  me  to  pack  them  as  above — ^the  season  being  very 
hot.  He  despatched  them  by  transport  waggon,  but  by  soma 
accident  the  address  had  been  defaced  and  the  package  sub- 
sided among  "lost  goods."  After  several  weeks'  delay  and 
much  correspondence,  the  same  was  duly  forwarded  to  me» 
and  I  opened  the  case  rather  anxiously — but  what  was  my  sur- 
prise to  see  the  plants  all  alive,  and  more  than  one  with  newly- 
formed  roots. 

Again,  I  was  on  a  tour  in  the  North-west  Himalayas,  and 
comMg  across  a  superb  specimen  of  the  great  Climbing  Bose  in 
the  old  garden  of  a  ruined  palace,  I  set  to  work,  and  soon 
packed  myself  a  collection  of  cuttings  thereof  in  a  Banana  box ; 
this  I  carried  about  with  me  in  all  manner  of  climates  and 
temperatures  for  about  five  months.  When  I  desoended  to  the 
plains  of  India  two  cuttings  were  alive,  and  I  subsequently  saw 
one  of  these  growing  in  tibe  garden  of  the  friend  for  whom  I 
carried  them.  I  stron^y  recommend  the  importation  of 
this  invaluable  article  from  the  West  Indies.  I  believe  horti- 
colturists  will  prize  it  highly,  espedaUy  the  dealers  in  tender 
exotics.  This  pithy  porous  article  is  cold  as  ice,  strong  and 
elastic  as  leather,  and  moist  and  juicy  as  a  Cabbage  leaf — the  great 
virtues  in  a  plant-envelope.  I  will  now  give  an  illustration  of 
another  substance  I  used,  under  particular  circumstances,  witb 
similar  success.  When  sojourning  in  the  North-east  Himaliyaa 
(the  Upper  Burrampooter  region),  the  humidity  of  the  air  may 
be  conceived  when  I  state  the  annual  rainfall  may  be  counted  in 
hundreds  of  inches  (excepting  Terra  del  Fuego,  the  greatest  on 
the  earth).  Here  I  found  green  Bamboo,  for  the  above  reason,, 
vastly  superior  to  Banana;  almost  equally  cool,  more  capacious^ 
and  with  far  less  tendency  to  become  mouldy  during  a  very  long 
river  voyage  to  Calcutta.  Such  are  the  dimensions  of  Bambua* 
in  those  remote  wildernesses,  that  milk  buckets  are  oonstmoted 
of  one  joint  by  the  native  herdsmen.  I  have  since  bethought 
me  of  imitating  the  cool  porous  humidity  of  these  natural 
plant-cases,  substitutmg  a  long  box  of  sheet  oork,  thickly  var> 
nished  outside  with  gutta  peroha  and  pitch  (two  parts  of  the 
latter  to  one  part  of  the  former),  this  case  to  be  lined  witii 
spongio-piUne ;  succulents  to  be  packed  therein  in  dry  char- 
coal dust ;  all  other  plants  or  cuttings  to  be  previously  wrapped 
in  strips  <^  linen  moistened  with  distilled  water,  and  the 
spongio-pUme  similarly  damped.  This  answers  well  for  long 
voyages.  The  foQowiatg  modes  of  eonveysuce  to  the  most  dis» 
tant  oountries  have  all  been  attended  with  success,  but  there 
are  obstacles  to  their  general  employment. 

1.  The  bundle  of  cuttings,  being  packed  ayr-tight  and  water* 
tight  in  sheet  indiarubber,  is  immersed  in  a  ship's  water-tafft* 

2.  Packed  similarly,  they  are  stowed  in  the  ship's  ice-room. 
B.  Enwrapped  in  several  folds  of  wax-doth,  aikl  then  dipped 

several  times  in  a  liquefied  mixture  of  soap  and  wax  till  densdy 
covered,  these  many  coats  can  be  afterwards  pressed  with  the 
hand  into  a  dense  mass. 

Tlie  beautiful  Lilium  gigantenm  of  the  Himalayas  was  long 
in  being  introduced  into  Burope ;  the  bulbs  invariably  f aUed,. 
until  Dr.  Boyle  hit  upon  the  soap-and-wax  process.  Collodion 
for  healing  the  points  or  ends  of  cuttings  is  also  a  modem 
practice  to  prevent  "  bleeding  "  and  exclude  air. 

There  is  a  valuable  substance  in  use  throughout  the  N.W» 
Himalayan  Alps  for  roofing  dwellings  and  granaries — i.  s.. 
Birch  bark ;  tins  tough  pliable  product  X  found  far  superior  to 
any  kind  of  paper  or  doth  as  a  wrapper.  The  plant-oolleetor 
spreads  a  quantity  of  fresh  damp  moss  on  one  of  these  sheets^ 
and  rolls  the  whole  up  tightly,  using  ties  to  seeore  the  parcel ; 
his  bundles  are  then  stowed  into  a  **  kilta,"  or  Ions  basket, 
carried  endways  with  a  strap,  on  the  back  of  a  sturdy  moun» 
taineer. — ^Eos. — (English  Me€hanieJj 

[A  piece  of  a  branch  of  a  sappy  growing  tree  might  be  em* 
ployed  instead  of  the  Banana  stem. — ^Ens.] 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

XITCHBH  OABDXH. 

AovANTAOE  should  bc  taken  of  the  present  showery  weather 
to  prick-out  young  Celery  and  seedlings  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  in 
nursery  beds,  and  to  transplant  the  strongest  plants  of  early 
sowings  into  their  proper  places.  Make  snother  sowing  dC 
Broad  Beans,  but  previous  to  doing  so  soak  the  seed  in  water» 
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and  water  the  drills ;  pinch-off  the  tops  of  those  that  are  form- 
ing their  pods.  The  seed  beds  of  tne  late  crops  of  Broccoli 
must  be  kept  watered,  as  must  also  plants  that  have  lately  been 
pricked  out.  The  Cucumber  plants  will  require  a  good  supply 
of  water  two  or  three  times  a-week.  Sprinkle  them  every  aiter- 
noon,  which  will  greatly  refresh  them  ;  Keep  them  shaded  during 
the  middle  of  the  day.  Make  a  good  sowing  of  Kidney  Beans 
for  the  autumn;  water  the  drills  previous  to  planting  them. 
Sow  some  of  the  quick-bearing  kinds  of  Peas  for  autumn  use. 
Steep  the  seed,  and  water  the  drills  as  for  Beans.  Continue  to 
stick  the  advancing  crops.  Make  a  sowing  of  Badishes  for  suc- 
cession; if  the  weather  is  dry  water  the  ground  immediately 
after  sowing,  and  lay  mats  over  it  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible 
evaporation.  A  sowing  of  Scarlet  Bunners  may  yet  be  made  to 
come-in  late  in  the  autumn.  Stick  the  advancing  crops.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  water  the  late  sowings  of  Tumivs^  and 
every  time  after  doing  so  sprinkle  them  with  dust  of  any Idnd  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  the  fly.  Another  sowing  should  now  be 
made. 

FRUIT  OABDEN. 

The  important  operation  of  disbudding  wall  trees  is  one  to 
which  paxiiicular  attention  must  now  be  paid.  In  carrjrin^  out 
tiiifl  operation  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  an  indiscriminate 
application  of  the  principle.  For  example,  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines when  finally  disbudded  will  require  to  have  every  shoot 
removed  which  is  not  required  for  the  following  year's  fniiting. 
Apricots  and  Plums,  on  the  contrary,  being  much  disposed  to 
bear  on  short  spurs,  will  only  require  to  be  deprived  of  their 
foreright  and  cross  shoots,  leaving  the  rest  to  grow  until  they 
become  somewhat  firm,  when  they  should  be  shortened  to  about 
ftn  inch  from  the  main  stems,  taking  care,  of  course,  to  retain  a 
sufficient  number  of  young  shoots  to  fill-up  vacancies  and  in- 
'Crease  the  size  of  the  trees.  The  same  rule,  with  very  slight 
ezceptionB  according  to  the  sorts,  will  apply  to  Cherries.  Dis- 
bad  Figs,  retaining  no  more  wood  than  is  required  for  next 
season.  Be  sure  to  select  the  short -jointed  shoots.  Pay  at- 
tention to  Vines  on  walls.  Keep  the  shoots  regulated,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  produce  good  fruit.  Water  Strawberries 
to  cause  them  to  swell-off  their  fruit.  Keep  insects  in  check  b^ 
means  of  heavy  syringings,  both  with  tobacco  water  and  ordi- 
nary water.  Insects,  which  usually  make  their  appearance  on 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  of  Cherry  trees,  should  be  destroyed  by 
dipping  them  in  tobacco  water  or  a  thin  puddle  of  clay  and 
"Water.  For  mildew  dust  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  just  wetting 
the  leaves  to  make  the  sulphur  adhere  to  them. 

FLOWCB  GARDEN. 

Cuttings  of  Boses,  where  they  can  be  procured,  may  now  be 
taken,  and  planted  in  a  close  cold  frame  in  a  northern  aspect. 
In  about  a  month  they  will  have  shown  a  disposition  to  strike 
root,  when  they  may  be  taken  i;p,  carefully  potted,  and  plun^d 
in  a  slight  bottom  heat.  Treated  thus,  they  will  make  nice 
plants  in  a  short  time,  and  if  kept  imder  slight  protection  during 
winter  will  fill  their  pots  with  roote,  and  be  ready  for  planting- 
out  next  May.  Pink  pipings  put  in  early  will  soon  be  ready  for 
transplanting.  If  the  situation  ultimately  Intended  for  them  is 
vacant,  they  may  indeed  be  planted  there  at  once,  but  if  occupied 
at  present  by  something  else,  let  the  young  Pinks  be  planted 
4  inches  apart  on  reserved  beds  in  an  open  situation,  the  soil  of 
which  should  consist  chiefly  of  light  foam,  to  which  may  be 
added  some  charcoal  dust  or  charred  refuse.  The  rotten  manure 
from  an  old  Mushroom  bed  answers  very  well  for  Pinks,  as  it 
encourages  a  mass  of  fibres,  and  produces  a  healthy  but  not 
'Over-gross  development  of  top.  As  regards  bedding  planto, 
•flome  memoranda  respecting  their  arrangement  next  season 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  they  come  into  bloom.  Of  the 
flower  garden  a  rough  plan  should  be  made,  the  beds  on  which 
should  be  numbered,  so  as  to  correspond  with  an  accompanying 
list  of  plants  with  which  it  may  be  intended  to  fill  them,  and 
along  with  this  should  be  the  quantity  required  for  each  bed.  In 
this  way  accurate  information  is  at  once  obtained  of  the  number 
-of  plante  which  must  be  propagated  hj  cuttings  and  seed  in  the 
ispnn^.  Whilst  half-hardy  plante  are  in  full  beauty,  a  tasteful 
«ve  mU  soon  discover  the  weak  and  improveable  points,  and  by 
<il08ely  observing  the  more  satisfactory  part,  will  readily  per- 
ceive the  most  desirable  future  arrangement.  Auricula  and 
Polyanthus  seed  will  now  be  getting  ripe ;  as  soon  as  the  cap- 
BTdes  assume  a  brown  colour,  and  give  indications  of  opening, 
dry  them  well,  and  put  them  in  small  tin  boxes.  Put  a  glass 
flhAde  over  the  seed-vessels  of  Tulips  which  are  intended  to  be 
saved,  to  prevent  the  wet  lodging  in  the  apex.  Those  bulbs,  the 
leaves  of  which  have  suffered  firom  canker  or  have  sustained 
injury  from  early  frost,  may  be  taken  up,  as  they  are  apt  to  mil- 
dew if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  too  long.  Carefully 
shade  those  Kanunculuses  intended  for  exhibition;  semi-doubles 
for  impregnation  must  not  be  covered,  as  the  sun  and  air  are 
essential  in  the  process  of  fecundation.  Water  the  paths  about 
the  beds  so  as  to  make  the  surrounding  atmosphere  as  moist  as 
possible.  Continue  to  tie  Carnations  with  soft  worsted,  examine 
those  previously  fastened,  and  mind  that  the  tie  is  sufficiently 
loose  on  the  stick  to  allow  the  stem  to  elongate.    Thin  out  the 


buds ;  the  crown  or  topmost  bud  usually  produces  the  largest 
and  best  bloom.  If  the  plant  is  strong,  reserve  five ;  on  the  con- 
trary, three  are  sufficient  if  the  plant  is  weak. 

GREENHOUSE  AND   CONSERVATORY. 

Now  is  the  time  to  encourage  rapid  and  sturdy  growth  in  young 
CorrsBas,  Epacrises,  Pimeleas,  Chorozemas,  Leschenaultias, 
Polygalas,  Heaths,  &c.  A  constant  stopping  of  gross  shoots  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  equalise  the  distribution  of  sap  and 
encourage  the  lower  parts  of  the  plant  to  develope  themselves. 
Let  shifting,  if  necessary,  be  done  early,  in  order  that  the  pots 
may  be  weU  filled  with  roote  before  the  approach  of  winter.  A 
compost  consisting  of  three  parts  fibrous  peat  in  a  lumpy  state, 
one  part  free  turfy  loam,  and  a  littie  silver  sand,  will  suit  most 
kin&  of  half-hardy  plante,  with  the  exception  of  Heaths,  which 
succeed  best  in  peat  without  any  admixture^  except  that  of  a 
little  silver  sand.  In  potting,  take  care  to  secure  thorough 
drainage.  The  crocks  should  be  carefully  placed  to  provide 
various  outlets  for  the  water,  these  again  should  be  protected  by 
a  smaller  size  of  pounded  crocks  and  charcoal,  and  finally  the 
rough  of  the  compost  should  be  selected  to  place  the  ball  on. 
Attend  to  plante  for  autumn  and  early  winter  decoration,  snch 
as  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Japan  Lilies,  scarlet  Salvias,  tree  Carna- 
tions, and  Chrysanthemums.  Give  them  plenty  of  pot-room, 
good  rich  compost,  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  plenty  of  space  for 
the  development  of  their  branches  and  leaves. 

STOVE. 

Let  shading  be  used  with  caution,  especially  when  the 
weather  is  in  any  way  dull,  for,  as  some  plante  will  soon  be 
ripening  their  young  wood,  they  merit  as  much  light,  and  even 
moderate  sunsnine,  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  Orchids  this  is 
especiaJly  necessary,  in  order  that  the  young  leaves  and  pseado- 
btdbs  may  be  thoroughly  matured.  Plants  pushed  earlv  into 
growth  should  be  removed  forthwith  to  a  cool  house,  and  care 
taken  not  to  induce  them  to  break  again,  as  a  fresh  start  would 
interfere  with  their  flowering  next  year.  Dendrobium  nobile 
and  others  of  that  class  sufficientiy  advanced  should  also  be  re- 
moved to  a  house  where  they  can  have  a  moderate  and  steady 
temperature,  abundance  of  air,  and  littie  water,  till  their  stems 
are  ripe  and  their  flower-buds  formed.  Orchids  which  are  atill 
in  a  growing  state  should  be  placed  in  the  most  favourable 
positions,  and  encouraged  by  a  suiteble  temperature  for  ripening 
and  hardening  any'growths  which  they  may  yet  make.  Let  every 
endeavour  be  mtide  to  secure  thorough  freedom  from  insects, 
which  about  this  season  are  unusually  active,  and  require  con- 
stant looking  after.— W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

Wx  are  now  experiencing  something  like  summer ;  although 
it  has  not  betn  not  weauer,  the  thermometer  only  ranging 
about  a  maximum  of  70°  in  the  shade,  it. is  moderately  warm 
at  night.  Kitchen-garden  crops  are  looking  well,  and  all  sorte  of 
fruit  promise  to  be  abundant.  Small  fruit  trees  are  loaded  with 
the  weight  of  the  crops.  Pears  and  Plums  suffered  a  little  from 
the  frost  when  in  flower,  but  there  are  plenty  left  for  a  crop. 
Apples  on  the  young  pyramid  trees  are  in  many  cases  clustering 
together  Hke  ropes  oi^Onions. 

KrrCHXH  OABDXN. 

Here  all  green  crops  would  be  benefited  by  a  soaking  of  rain, 
or  a  thorough  watering  artificially,  but  this  we  can  seldom  do 
with  our  stock  of  fruit  trees  and  pot  planto  to  attend  to.  Having 
had  experience  of  the  crops  suffering  during  hot  diy  summers, 
preparation  is  made  by  deep  trenching  in  winter,  and  dig^|ing-in 

Slenty  of  good  majiure.  When  any  of  the  crops  show  signs  of 
istress  from  drought,  and  an  opportunity  offers,  we  give  a  good 
BOiUdiig,  and  mulch  the  ground  with  some  decayed  manure  to 
prevent  evaporation. 

We  are  now  using  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf  Potatoes  from  the 
open  border ;  they  have  not  been  protected  in  any  way.  Veitoh's 
Perfection  is  notidng  behind  them,  it  is  a  very  good  first-early 
round.  To  succeed  these,  Dalmahoys,  second-early  round,  were 
planted  on  a  south  border  with  a  good  slope  to  the  sun;  they 
were  not  earthed-up,  which  will  cause  the  tubers  to  matora 
more  rapidly. 

Of  four  sorte  of  early  Peas  sown  toother— -viz.,  Taber's  Early 
Perfection,  Laxton's  Alpha  and  William  I.,  and  Bastes'  Kentish 
Invicta,  there  is  but  littie  difference  in  the  time  of  the  pods 
being  ready  to  pick.  Laxton's  Alpha  is  certainly  to  be  preferred, 
as  it  is  superior  as  regards  flavour.  William  I.  was  sown  for 
comparison,  and  as  we  only  had  a  small  quantity  it  was  sown 
somewhat  thinly,  consequently  there  is  only  about  half  a  crop ; 
the  pods  are  long  and  flne-looking ;  it  will  be  valuable  for  thoea 
who  require  early  sorts  for  exhibition. 

There  are  now  plenty  of  fine  Cauliflowers.  We  have  tried  a 
goodly  number  of  different  sorte,  but  still  adhere  to  the  £arly 
London  and  Walcheren.  Although  we  have  had  littie  rain,  the 
weather  being  cold,  weeds  are  not  easily  killed.  A  few  days 
being  hot  and  dry,  we  kept  the  hoe  at  work;  it  always  pays  to 
keep  ground  clean. 
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We  have  been,  and  are  now,  going  over  all  the  pyramid  and 
bash  iroit  trees,  cutting  the  young  wood  back  to  three  leayee, 
and  catting  the  shoots  out  entirely  where  they  are  too  thickly 
placed.  Where  the  trees  are  intended  to  increase  in  size  the 
shoots  are  left  much  longer,  but  are  stopped  at  this  time  to  form 
a  second  growth.  We  find  a  small  maggot  deyooring  the  pith 
of  the  young  shoots,  which  causes  them  to  die  aboye  the  place. 
A  sharp  look-out  is  kept  for  them,  and  the  maggots  are  destroyed 
at  once.  It  is  yery  annoying  when  they  attack  the  leading  shoots 
of  wall  trees.  We  hear  of  Black  Prince  Strawberry  being  picked 
in  the  open  air  in  this  neighbourhood ;  our  own  are  not  changing 
colour  yet.  We  are  placing  sprays  of  Elm  round  the  plants, 
and  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  hang  oyer  from  the  clefts  of  the 
branchlets. 

TBUIt  AKD  FOBCINO  HOUSES. 

Pine  Apples  are  now  requiring  attention.  The  plants  intended 
fsr  winter-fruiting  haye  yery  nearly  made  their  growth,  and  the 
house  requires  more  air  and  less  moisture  in  we  atmosphere. 
Charlotte  Rothschild  and  Smootii-leayed  Cayenne  are  the  best 
Pines  for  winter.  A  few  Black  Jamaica  may  be  grown ;  it  is  a 
richly-flayoured  sort,  but  yery  small.  For  one  sort  we  would 
unhesitatingly  recommend  the  Smooth-leayed  Cayenne.  The 
<2ueen  is  the  best  for  summer  fruiting. 

Virieries. — We  haye  finished  the  thinning  in  late  houses,  and 
stopped  all  lateral  growths,  training  the  shoots  so  that  the  roof 
may  be  equally  coyered  with  foliaee  without  being  crowded. 
After  this  not  so  much  attention  will  be  required,  as  while  the 
fruit  is  swelling  few  lateral  growths  are  made.  The  houses 
require  to  be  damped  with  a  syringe  or  water-pot  with  a  fine 
rose  three  or  four  times  a-day,  and  plenty  of  water  to  the  roots 
is  essential.  Airing  the  houses  early  in  the  morning,  and  leaying 
a  small  chink  for  air  all  night  when  it  is  not  too  cold  outside, 
will  induce  a  healthy  growth,  which  will  the  more  effectually 
resist  the  attacks  of  red  spider  and  mildew.  Sulphur  applied  to 
the  hot-water  pipes,  if  properly  managed,  will  destroy  either. 

Melon  and  Cucumber  Hotieee. — Since  we  were  careful  not  to 
use  water  which  could  by  any  means  contain  copperas,  the 
Melons  haye  succeeded  ver^  well.  No  more  plants  haye  died- 
oft,  and  the  fruit  is  ripening  well.  As  preyionsly  stated,  the 
plants  are  trained  to  wire  trellises  oyerbead,  oonsequentiy  the 
fruit  requires  to  be  supported  in  some  way  before  it  ripens. 
We  haye  boards  about  9  inches  square  cut  out  of  half-inch  deal ; 
a  small  hole  is  made  at  each  corner,  to  which  pieces  of  wire  are 
afiGbcea,  and  a  hook  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  seryes  to  fix  the 
board  to  the  trellis  in  a  way  that  the  end  of  the  fruit  just  rests 
upon  the  board.  We  get  highly  flayoured  fruit  eyen  in  dull 
weather  by  keeping  up  a  good  supply  of  heat  firom  the  pipes, 
ventilating  freely  by  day,  and  leaying  a  little  air  on  all  night. 
Cucumbers  are  kept  perfectly  free  from  thrips  by  fumigating 
with  tobacco,  and  syringingfreely  with  clean  rain  water  acts  as 
a  deterrent  to  red  spider.  We  haye  no  trouble  with  fresh  plan- 
tations, as  the  same  plants  continue  to  produce  abundantly,  and 
remain  in  i>erfect  health  for  twelye  months.  The  surface  of  the 
beds  reauires  to  be  dressed  with  decayed  manure  mixed  with 
«kn  equal  portion  of  good  loam  once  in  two  months.  After  a 
somewhat  lengthened  experience  with  Cucumbers  and  Melons 
in  well-constructed  houses,  we  should  not  like  to  haye  anything 
more  to  do  with  dung  beds ;  they  are  not  nearly  so  certain  as 
bouses  and  six  times  the  trouble,  besides  the  unsightly  appear- 
«xice  of  the  beds  at  all  times. 

OBCHABD  HOUSE. 

We  haye  had  much  trouble  with  mildew  on  the  Strawberries 
ihiB  year,  and  many  of  the  unripened  fruits  haye  damped-off. 
Vhe  season  has  been  dull  and  cold,  but  it  is  necessary  to  syringe 
tihe  fruit  trees,  which  causes  a  moist  atmosphere.  Eyen  if  much 
care  has  been  taken  not  to  wet  the  fruit,  the  moisture  is  in- 
jurious. A  few  Plum  trees  in  the  house  had  become  inf^ted 
with  aphides ;  these  haye  been  washed  off,  or  destroyed  by  oust- 
ing with  Scotch  snuff.  We  would  haye  the  house  fumieated 
-with  tobacco  smoke  were  it  not  for  the  ripe  and  ripening  Straw- 
berries. The  fumes  utterly  spoil  the  flayour  of  the  frait,  and 
it  is  not  conyenient  to  carry  them  out  while  the  operation  is 
being  performed.  We  looked  oyer  the  trees,  and  pinched  back 
aJiy  growing  shoots  requiring  to  be  stopped ;  and  where  the 
orops  are  still  too  heayy  the  fruit  was  thinned  out.  It  is  yery 
bad  management  to  allow  too  many  fruit  to  remain  on  the  trees. 

GONSXByATOBT  AND  PLAN^  STOyE. 

In  the  stoye  we  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  heat  and  moisture ; 
this  is  injurious  to  plants  in  flower,  but  it  is  essential  to  Orchids 
and  other  plants  making  their  growth.  We  should  like  an  inter- 
mediate house  for  stoye  plants  and  exotic  Orchids  in  flower. 
Where  these  could  be  arranged  with  choice  Palms,  Ferns,  &c., 
a  fjie  effect  would  be  produced,  and  the  plants  in  flower  would 
laet  much  longer,  and  they  would  also  be  in  a  place  where  they 
could  be  admired.  Training  and  thinning-out  the  young  grow- 
ing shoots  of  climbers,  and  potting  such  plants  as  require  it. 
Syerything  in  the  conserratory  is  kept  clean;  all  dead  and 
decaying  leayes  and  flowers  are  remoyed  as  soon  as  they  are 
perceiyed,  and  seed-pods  are  picked-off  Azaleas  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  faded. 


FLOWEB   OABDEN. 

The  bedding  plants  are  growing[  freely  and  require  attention. 
Verbenas  and  plants  of  that  description  are  being  pegged-down ; 
this  should  be  attended  to  without  delay,  as  it  not  omy  preyents 
the  plants  from  being  broken  by  the  wind,  but  they  |p:ow  more 
freely  after  being  pegged-down.  We  haye  been  thinning  the 
flowers  on  Rose  busnes  where  they  are  too  much  crowded.  Our 
bloom  is  stronger  this  year  than  usual,  and  the  plants  are  free 
from  fly,  nor  haye  they  suffered  much  from  the  attacks  of  the  bud- 
worm.  Double  Primroses  haye  been  well  attended  to  in  regard 
to  watering,  as,  if  they  are  neglected  at  this  time,  they  die-off 
altogether.  Red  spider  also  attacks  the  under  sides  of  the 
leayes ;  it  oan  be  remoyed  by  syringing  imderneath. — J.  Douglas. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  Oyeryeen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. — Cata- 
logue of  SyacintJiSt  Tulips,  Crocuses,  and  all  other  Dutch  and 
Cape  Bulbs,  &c.    1873. 

James  Veitch  <&  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea. — Catalogue  of  New  and  Beautiful  Plants  for  1873. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  priyately  to  any  of  the 
oorrespondents  of  the  *'  Journal  of  Hortioolture,  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman.**  By  so  doing  they 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.  All 
oommunioationB  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely  to 
The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  de..  Ill,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  vitL  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on 
Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conyeniently,  but  write  them  on 
separate  oommunications.  Also  neyer  to  send  more  than 
two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 

WOOa* 

Books  {A.  JB.).— "Eiiohen  GarcUnisg  for  the  Uany,"  free  by  post  from  oar 
ofBce  for  5d.  (J.  P.).— Bivers's  "  Orchard  House "  ma,j  be  had  from  the 
author  for  forty-tvo  stamps,  Messrs.  Longmans,  39,  Paternoster  Bov,  London, 
or  through  any  bookseller. 

CtoysKT  Qajkdbn  Mabkxt  (J.  W.).  —  Write  to  Messra.  Webber  A  Co., 
Oentral  Avenue,  OoTent  Garden  Market.  Of  early  Strawbezzies  Black  Pzinoe, 
Keens'  Seedling,  and  EoUpse  would  do  for  market. 

PuKPLS  BoBxcoLi  (fley«Aam).— It  is  yery  riohly  onrled,  and  consequently 
is  superior  for  garnishing.  The  ouxled  leaflets  along  the  ribs  are  in  the 
manner  of  the  dooksoomb  Borecole. 

BsTABDine  OooKflooMBS  (J.  O.). — ^Af ter  the  oomb  is  f ull-siaed  it  will  retain 
Its  beauty  and  be  fit  for  exhibition  for  three  or  four  weeks,  sometimes  six 
weeks.  The  plant  should  be  kept  near  the  glass  and  shaded  from  bright  sun 
— temperature  at  night  66*'.  Ciocksoombs  are  best  kept  in  a  cool  pit.  If  the 
plant  u  healthy  and  dean  tiie  foliage  will  remain  in  good  condition  as  long  as 
the  eomb  eontinnee  fresh. 

OnonMBXB  CciiTUBS  {J.  8.). — Your  treatment  is,  no  doubt,  the  best  under 
the  oireumstaneee,  bat  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  bed  been  fumiahed 
with  bottom  heat.  We  should  keep  the  heat  up  to  66°  at  night,  and  70°  to  Tfi*' 
by  day,  with  a  rise  from  sun  heat  and  air  to  80^  85S  or  9(F.  Syringe  the  plants 
lightly  twice  a-day,  but  depend  more  on  sprinkling  the  floors  and  other  sur- 
faoes  than  on  syzii^;ing  the  plants.  Twice  a-day  would  be  too  often  to  water 
the  bed.  Twice  or  thriee  a-week  will  be  sufficient.  Admit  air  early  in  the 
day  and  dose  early  in  the  afternoon.  Guano  is  a  good  liquid  manure  when 
given  once  a-week  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water;  we  use  1  lb.  to 
twen^  gallons,  which  is  rather  weaker.  All  watering  and  syringing  should 
be  with  water  of  the  temperature  of  the  house.  The  treatment  of  the  shoots 
is  right — at  the  fifth  joint,  and  then  one  Joint  beyond  the  fruit.  Cut-out 
those  that  have  fruited,  training  others  in  their  places. 

AirrBinf  ABii.  xouirrosA  Pbopaoation  (B.  P.). — This,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  hardy  white  carpet  plants  in  cultivation,  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings. 
Slip  off  the  shoots  when  about  S  inohM  long,  pare  the  base  smooth  with  a 
shazp  knife,  insert  them  in  sandy  soil  in  a  shaily  border,  and  cover  them  with 
a  frame  ot  hand-glass.  Propagation  may  be  effected  in  sming  in  gentle  heat, 
or  in  summer,  up  to  September,  without  heat.  Our  "  Kitchen  Gardening  for 
the  Many  "  contains  piutionlan  of  Ononmber  forcing.  It  may  be  had  free  by 
post  from  our  office  for  M. 

Oabratxohs  Gbub-xatxk  (Biceps).  —We  do  not  know  the  grubs  by  the 
description,  but  think  they  are  more  likely  to.be  wireworms  than  "leather- 
Jackets.''  Bamove  the  soil  about  the  plants,  and  dust  with  quieUime  and  soot 
in  equal  proportions;  then  flU  it  in.  and  again  dnat  round  the  plants,  and  give 
a  good  watering,  say  a  gallon  to  eaui  plant,  with  guano  water — 1  oz.  of  ruauo 
to  the  gallon.  Bound  each  plant  insert  in  the  ground  about  9  inches  half  a 
doaen  baits  of  Carrot  out  in  pieces  about  9  inches  long ;  examine  them  fre- 
quently, and  you  will  probably  find  the  grubs  eating  at  the  Carrots,  after 
destxoyhig  which  the  teits  may  be  replaced  and  renewed  as  required.  We 
should  dust  soot  round  the  plants  every  week  or  ten  days,  and  point  it  in 
lightly  with  a  fork. 

BI.ACK  Hambuboh  Yhtb  Umtbuxtful  {A,  H.  D.).— How  can  ^u  expect 
the  dressing  of  manure  and  bonea  you  ap^ed  to  the  soil  this  spnng  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  Tine's  froitfnlneas  or  unfruitfulness  this  season  ?  The 
growth  of  this  year  is  that  fh>m  which  the  fruit  is  produced  in  the  next.  AH 
the  good  the  dressing  of  manure  and  bones  will  do  this  year  is,  by  enriching 
the  soil,  to  stimulate  growth  in  the  Vine,  which  is  all  vezy  well  if  the  growth 
is  weak  and  the  wood  is  well  ripened.  Ton  say  it  grows  well  and  looks  very 
healthy.    We  think  your  soil  is  soUable,  otherwise  this  would  not  be  the  case 
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Tnin  the  shoots  1  foot  4  inches  from  the  gUss ;  stop  them  ftt  the  flnt  tendril 
or  firsfr  joint  beyond  the  bnnoh,  and  the  lafeenU  from  the  uppermost  leaf  to 
one  Joint,  snd  that  thronghoat  the  seeeon.  BemoTe  the  lAtarals  at  all  the  other 
Joints  except  the  lowest  two,  and  these  stop  at  the  first  leaf.  Allow  the 
leading  shoot  to  grow  to  the  top  of  the  rafter  or  faoase,  then  stop  it*  and  stop 
the  laterals  at  the  first  Joint,  and  so  on  throiuhoat  tibe  seaeon.  Blaintain  a 
nuyist  atmosphere  by  sprinkling  the  floors  and  other  sorfaees  twioe  daily  np 
to  the  middle  of  Aognst,  then  ddseontinne  sprinkling.  Prime  in  Deeember  or 
before  Jannary,  preferably  about  a  fortnight  after  the  leai«e  have  fallen.  We 
pireenme  yonr  border  is  well  drained — it  eannot  be  too  well  drained.  We  hare 
repeatedly  stated  the  most  approTed  mode  of  providing  a  border  for  the  Vine. 

PiKCHiNO  IBM  LATXRAI.S  or  TouNO  ViKBB  (J.  If.,  If.  D.).>-It  is  as  yon 
■ay ;  the  laterals  unstopped  would  tend  to  Increase  the  sixe  of  the  cane,  Imt 
we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  by  allowing  the  laterals  to  grow  the  buds 
at  the  bases  of  the  learee  from  which  the  laterals  proceed  would  form  "  large 
frait  buds  and  better  banehee  for  next  year."  The  buds  result  from  the  growth 
of  the  leaf  at  the  base  of  which  they  are  situated.  The  first  season  of  planting 
we  allow  the  laterals  to  grow,  and  this  encourages  root*aotipn  and  free 
growth.  If  the  Yinea'  growth  is  weakly  we  out  them  baek  eariy  in  June,  and 
obtain  a  strong  cane  in  place  of  the  weak  one.  If  yonr  Vines  are  newly 
planted  let  the  laterals  grow,  especially  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cane,  uid 
when  tile  eane  begins  to  thicken  upwax^.  beeomlng  thicker  than  the  lower 
part,  stop  the  laterals  to  one  lesi  and  at  every  sueeeeding  growth.  The 
jateials  ought  not  to  erowd  or  shade  the  principal  leaves,  for  on  their  ex- 
poeure  to  light  and  air  depends  the  due  development  of  the  buda  or  eyes  at 
their  base.  After  the  ilrst  or  second  year,  the  laterals  should  be  kept  closely 
pinched-in  to  one  joint. 

EcHKVEBiA  KBTALUCA  Pbopaoatxxo  (J.  Jf.).-~It  £•  best  raised  from 
■eeds,  but  the  leaves  root  freely,  the  small  leaves  being  best.  They  should  be 
put  in  from  the  present  time  np  to  August  in  veiy  sandy  soil,  surfaced  with 
silver  sand.  Only  ina«rt  the  leaf  deep  enough  to  keep  it  in  the  soil,  uod<v  a 
frame,  which  should  be  kept  doee  and  mokl,  but  not  Yciy  wet  until  they 
strike  root.  Shade  ftom  bright  sun  for  a  few  days.  After  rooting  expose  to 
light  and  air.    fiemove  to  a  light  airy  position  in  a  grsenhouae  before  nt>st. 

Sowxifo  EiiBLT  SpniHGhFLowBBnro  Pi.4iiTfl  (Idem).  —  Alynrom  saxatUe 
oompactam,  yellow;  Arabia  atpina,  white;  Aubrietia  gnsoa,  purple;  Bellis 
perennis  flore-pleno.  Double  Daisy;  Campanula  oarpatiM,  blue ;  aikd  Belvoir 
Gastle  Dwarf  Yellow  Wallflower.  Bow  at  once,  and  pridi  oat  when  large 
enough  to  handle,  in  light  rich  soil  in  a  sheltered  bonto. 

Bbododexbrom  PBUKnra  (H.). — Ton  may  cut-in  the  plants  to  the  form 
deeirsdt  bat  th«y  will  look  bare  for  a  long  tluM,  eqwdaUy  if  the  pruning  be 
deferred  until  after  flowering,  ae  the  growth  of  the  year  Is  tlian  eonriderably 
advanced.  We  prefer  to  prune  in  April,  and  have  a  good  growth  the  same 
season,  though  it  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  year's  flowers,  u  vou  prune  now 
they  will  not  make  wood  that  will  flower  next  year.  VroltMj  the  pmning 
need  not  be  more  than  to  remove  the  irregularities  of  growth,  wMoh  w«  shoold 
do  directly  after  flowering;  and  having  other  young  growth,  the  flowering 
next  year  would  not  be  loet. 

AmrcAL  roR  BoBDnBr^PLAmnvo  trt  (P^Mfo).— Thi  qoictesl-gTowing 
aannal  is  probably  Candytuft,  of  which  there  are  varieties  with  erlmson  or 
purple,  Ulac,  and  white  flowers.  Virginian  Stock,  both  red  and  white,  Is  dwarf 
and  flowers  early.  The  Irj  msar  be  planted  in  October,  or  in  spring  before 
growth  commencee.  Periwmkleie  goodaea  •arlku»>eoveiiBg.  Plant  In  aatnma. 

SxLscT  Yellow  CHRTBAiiTRBinnis  (Jf.D.,IiiMnMes).— Aarsallnltiflora, 
Golden  Beverley,  Guernsey  Nugget,  Duke  of  Boxburgh,  Jardin  des  Plantee, 
and  Luna.  Theee  are  of  the  lavm>llowering  vMleliea.  Pbropona  with  yellow 
flowers  are— Aigle  d'Or,  AntonuM,  Golden  Oedo  NsUl,  OoUUn  Otaele,  Mn. 
Astie,  and  St.  MiohaeL 

PBOPA9ATI1IO  Mb&  Pollock  GBRAHimi  (A,  B.V— Vke  bwl  mif  !•  to 
take  off  eattings  with  two  Joints  and  the  growing  point,  remove  the  letf  fnoa 
the  loweet  Joint,  and  insert  them  singly  in  eqiuu  parte  of  flbfons  loam  and 
sand  up  to  the  second  J<rini.  Piaee  the  pole  in  a  cold  fnine  en  ashes,  shads 
frombrigfalsan,biit  admit  a  Utile  air.  OntUnge  will  atao  strike  freely  oa  a 
■helf  in  the  greenhouee.  The  soil  should  be  kept  sofltolflnVy  ■elsti  baft  dxy 
rather  than  otherwlea. 


Bmkkwoiq  AaPABAOOs  Bbds  (rd«iii).~Toar  bedi  eig^  yean  old  wBI  nol 
need  renewing  for  eome  time.  Iliey  should  remain  gMd  for  Itam  tw«ive  to 
twenty  years,  fthoold  thsy,  however,  be  bearing  iRtry  inttflerenlly,  Itwonld  be 
mm  to  make  new  beds,  and  vrtiea  the  latter  eome  into  bearinc  do  aviy  with 
the  old  beds.  As  long  as  the  bede  evpply  plenty  of  heada  there  le  no  need 
for  renewal,  and  it  is  better  to  fonn  new  beds  than  to  patsfc-ap  old 


high.  The  blooms  of  the  fancy  Pelargoniums  will  not  be  injured  by  the 
giving.  For  the  Vina  you  ought  to  command  a  temperature  from  sun  heat  bj 
dear  of  79^  to  80°,  giving  air  at  W*  so  as  to  suit  the  Pelargoniums,  and  leaving 
a  little  on  all  night  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  dew  or  moisture  on  the  FBlar> 
gooium  blooms.  We  should  shut-up  the  houae,  or  begin  redndng  the  venti- 
lation, at  75^^,  allowing  a  lUtle  air,  ae  before  stated,  to  remain  on  ail  throned 
the  night. 

Budding  Bosbs  on  tsb  Oabbaob  Bobb  (Alburif  H«a<lr).— You  may  bad 
Bosea  on  the  Cabbage  Bose,  but  except  for  weak  growers  we  fear  it  would  nofe 
anewer,  not  being  of  sufliciently  vigorous  growth.  A  more  free-growing  stock 
would  be  preforaUe,  ae  the  Hanetul  The  best  time  to  bud  is  in  July,  as  iooa 
as  the  flowers  are  shed,  choosing  moist  weather.  ^ 

OncBB4BXAB  Goxxo  oiTT  OF  Blook  (Ignoramtu),—In  general  moet  peopis 
prefer  sowing  seed  and  ralaing  a  trmh  supply  every  y«kr,  but  if  you  have  any 
particular  kind  yon  wish  to  retain  it  ia  better  to  cut  it  down  before  its  flowem 
are  too  far  advanced,  as  it  is  then  more  likely  to  start  and  grow  at  the  collar* 
Plant  it  out  in  a  shady  border,  and  about  the  beginning  of  September  or 
before,  yon  may  take  it  up,  divide,  and  pot.  Gradually  Inure  the  divialoBa 
to  the  full  sun,  so  aa  to  have  sturdy  plants  with  short  leafstalks.  If  yoa 
prefer  seedlings,  ooW  allow  some  of  um  very  beat  to  stand,  and  sow  the  aeed 
aa  Boon  ae  r^e.  we  have  often  eeen  patehes  of  healthy  seedlings  eome  vj^ 
on  a  hard  bed  of  ooal  ashes  under  the  shads  of  the  planJts  that  droppad  tha 
seed,  and  such  plants  do  veiy  well  heee. 

WiRTBR  Tbbatmbmt  OP  Pawubb  (Itfaw).— If  you  eon  have  a  batch  ai 
well-rooted  cuttinge  ready  to  plant  out  by  the  end  of  September  in  a  initaMa 
prepared  bed,  so  as  to  insure  their  getting  eatabliahed  before  winter  seta  in« 
they  will  require  no  further  attention,  but  some  diy  fern  thrown  amoBflpfe 
them  may  be  of  service  at  the  time  of  a  vaiy  hard  froet,  when  there  is  ao 
snow  on  the  ground;  sMU,  th^  eeldom  require  this  protection  exeepi  la 
expoeed  plaeea.  Plants  eatabliued  in  their  quartets  in  the  antanm  tomm 
much  better  than  those  put  in  dorlBg  the  eprlng. 

Son.  voB  PAHBiaa  (IdM»).— We  think  that  year  mixtore  of  ttroa-pMto 
leaf  mould  and  one  of  sand  will  not  retain  sufllolent  raoiatare  withont  noair 
watering  te  sustain  your  Panaies  against  the  dry  weather  that  may  beaxpeeted 
in  July.  The  soil  which  you  have  adopted  should  be  of  a  good  depUi,  and  yoa 
mast  give  the  plante  plenty  of  water,  say  twice  a-week,  or  oftener  in  ntrj  dtf 
weather.  We  like  a  i&mer  soil,  at  the  same  time  deep  and  not  invaded  by  tha 
roote  of  trees.  In  general,  better  Panelee  are  grown  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
and  weat  of  Si^land,  where  thanriBfall  la  abundant,  than  in  the  dry  aoathaai 
and  eaetsn  conntiee.  Yonaek  where  loam  ia  to  be  had,  and  aleo  what  it  ia? 
Both  are  diflicult  queeOons.  The  first  we  can  make  no  attempt  at  anawiri«f, 
as  any  plaoe  we  might  name  would  probably  be  out  of  yonr  reach.  Wttn 
regard  to  the  other  we  may  remark,  ^at  whenever  in  travelling  by  lafl  yoa 
notioe  land  that  haa  been  tolerably  Ann  idien  tumed-np  by  the  ploagh,  she^* 
ing  a  smooth  almoot  eUaing  fmoow-riiee,  yoa  may  safely  call  tnat  loam,  ami 
if  it  shiBes  vaiy  mnch  yoa  may  proooonoe  it  ac1aj«r  loam,  or  simple  ela^if  j«A 
Iike-~C«.,  if  it  be  too  adheeive.  On  the  other  hajod,  eoUs  which  ahow  no  saah 
appearance  are  either  sandy  or  graveOy,  or  it  may  be  pea^*  For  our  owa 
put  we  like  a  certain  amoant  of  adheaiveaees;  eooh  sous  support  vegetation 
better,  and  are  less  affected  by  videsitades  of  weather.  When  aided  br 
eoriehlng  sabataneee,  PaaeieB  grow  well  in  eoUs  of  this  deeeriptleo.  In 
case  we  fear  the  Uoomlag  pertod  will  be  bat  short  aaleea  yoa  nee  the 
ing-pot  liberally. 

Tbbb  CABXAnoa  Ooncuaa  {8* P, B,  X).— The aafl  ahoald eentidn ai 
deal  of  lime;  we  believe  that  sueeeea  in  a  peat  soil  csimot  be 
Assuming  that  yoa  have  a  quantity  of  overgrown  plante,  we  would  say  iriiah 
them  out  on  some  suitable  meee  of  ground,  spreading  the  tops  all  over  it ;  end 
in  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  thenpe  are  moetly  tamed  unarda,  layer  than 
in  the  asaal  way  in  the  soil,  and  tmaof  aU  Uoome.  By  Ae  end  of  Aagait 
yoa  will  have  a  nambsr  o<  waU-rooted  plaata;  then  take  Cheaa  up,  and  pok 
two  or  three  ia  a  pot  ae  yoa  think  ftt,  and  by  esreftal  attention  dnriag  th» 
autumn  they  will  all  show  flower,  and  will  eontinue  to  bloom  daiisg  ^m 
wiater.  A  portioa  may  be  retained  in  pots  the  following  lummer,  alnnginc 
them  amoogat  aehee  In  a  sunny  niace  after  potting,  and  removing  aft  flowat* 
•hofwiag  duHng  the  sammsr.  Now  and  then  failure  will  occur,  and  at  baaft 
the  aamber  of  fleweia  faniahad  bf  a  aaeeeeeful  plant  is  oomparattva^  Um,  a» 
tlaU  a  OaraatioB  at  Giiiietinaa  la  a  greater  Juxory  than  a  OamelHa 


A8PABAOU8  Shoots  Eatbh  bt  Gbubb  (B,  J.  IWaer).— We  do  not  koov 
what  the  grube  may  be,  but  we  i^tprehend  thqy  are  slaga  euttlag  off  the 
shoot  before  it  is  out  of  the  ground.  Drs^i  the  beda  at  ooee  with  salt.  1  lb. 
to  every  square  yard.  This,  we  think,  will  free  you  of  the  peats.  It  vrili  not, 
we  think,  be  necessary  to  make  the  bed  afresh,  but  if  the  shoots  do  not  coma 
freely  this  summer  and  are  very  thin,  replant  next  spring. 

Hbatxho  Small  Gbbbbhot7sb  (gast<Tf).— A  gas  stove  irould  b«  beet  fbr 
eo  small  a  structure.  Whatever  stove  you  use  must  have  a  chimney  to  eoavey 
the  smoke  or  fumes  into  the  open  air,  or  th^  will  kLQ  yoar  plants. 

TBAnoMa  Fbuit  Tbbbs  oh  Wibbd  PBMca  ( WnsiaTho).— Apple  and  Fear 
treee  are  uaaalty  trained  on  the  paUmetta  qnlim ;  Plaaa  are  fan-trained.  Aa 
years  are  alraady  trained  on  the  ffea  system,  and  saeeeeding,  why  alter  them? 
We  advise  you  to  leave  them  ae  ihij  are;  do  not  train-ln  so  maeh  yoang 
woodon  the  Pear  and  Apple  trees  aa  yoa  do  in  the  case  of  the  Phim.  Tnaex- 
oreecencea  on  the  Lime  leaves  sent  are  not  uncommon. 

iMPBOTDia  TBB  Staplb  OF  Olatbt  Soil  (O.  C).— So  heavy  a  soil  would 
be  beet  rendered  more  open  by  taking  off  the  top  9  inches,  and  then  baming 
the  next  9  inchea,  and  mixing  the  aehee  with  the  top  soil  that  had  been  taken 
oIL    In  addition,  you  may  wosk  in  the  sea  send  abondantly. 

EiDNBT  Bbahs  Failxko  (/.  M.  A.),—ll  the  aeeda  were  old  th«y  wiU  not 
Tegetate ;  cold  and  excessive  wet  alao  rot  them. 

Oalcbolabia*s  Lbatbs  Eatbh  {Bldff«r).—Th»  leaves  you  sent  ns  ore  com- 
pletely skeletonised  by  some  grub  or  caterpillar,  but  what  it  ia  we  are  unable 
to  Say  in  the  absence  of  a  specimen.  Dust  the  plante  with  quicklime.  You 
would  probably  take  ihtm.  at  work  if  yon  were  to  examine  the  plante  after 
dusk  with  a  lantern.  If  the  deetroyer  be  a  caterpillar,  duet  the  plaata  with 
white  hellebore  powder.    The  planta  do  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  canker. 

Grekkhodse  Vbhtilatxon  {Idem). — The  air  should  be  admitted  by  the 
top  lights  first ;  let  in  a  little  at  65°,  and  increase  the  amount  as  the  tempera- 
te rises,  having  full  air  on  at  75*^.  No  air  need  be  given  in  front  as  long  as 
thB  top  ventilation  is  en  indent  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  xledng  too 


Mijns  ov  PLAiras  (S.  0,  JOw— dnrtonia  psrfoliata,  a  aativa  ef 
America,  a  hardy  annual.  (S.  0.).— Polygala  valgaila.  (iSatesrtter,  M* 
Leonardi).  —1,  Bunium  flexnocum ;  i,  Stellsriria  Holoetea ;  8,  Lychnis  diuxna; 
4,  Asperula  odorata;  5,  Orobua  niger;  fi,  Bananoulus  aquatilis.  We  rsatriet 
our  naming  to  six  at  a  tima  (Oawias>.-^Ulmae  montana,  tha  WyA  or 
ScotchlBba.  It  hi  a  aatlva  of  thia  eaontiy  ead  |Aentifal  in  SeoUaad,  both 
from  self*Bown  aeed  ead  ia  plantatianB.  Ita  haUt  of  growth  ia  not  so  apii^it 
aa  ttuit  of  the  English  Bba,  and  it  deea  not  attain  so  grsat  a  height,  hot  Ha 
branches  are  wide-enreafing.  The  wood  ia  vaiy  toogh,  and  is  used  in  ship- 
buikUng,  wheelwright's  work,  by  caWnet  makers,  and  for  the  handles  of  spadaa 
and  othsr  toola.  (O.  L.).— The  berrlee  sent  you  ae  **  Oottinensis"  aeem  to  b* 
thoaa  of  OetoaeaiterBriaropln^lfc    (ML  ir.)APyrae  toraiinalia. 


FOULTBTi  BBE,  AID  JIQiEOE  OHBOITIOLB. 


DOaS  IN  GENEBAL, 

AND  A  VISIT  TO  THE  HOICB  FOB  LOST  DOGS.— No.  L 

**  The  rich  man's  guardian,  and  the  poor  man's  friend. 
The  only  ereature  faithful  to  the  end." 

Whostsb  it  was  that  wrote  those  two  lines,  it  is  oertain  fthst 
he  was  a  true  poet,  and  he  had  also  what  is  jost  nowmore  to  the 
pnrpose — a  true  Imowledge  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
nature,  instinct,  and  wondrous  affection  of  a  good  dog.  I  say 
of  a  good  dog,  for,  like  men,  they  Tarr.  Some  care  only  to  he 
petted ;  some  are  as  cross  and  cantaiikerons  as  some  men  and 
women,  giving  not  a  kind  look,  nor  one  wag  of  the  tail,  save 
when  their  belly  is  concerned ;  some  are  but  animals  of  sporty 
good  in  their  cIms  and  for  their  work,  but  nothing  more  ;  some 
are  too  general  in  their  affection,  and,  like  flirts,  are  little  to  be 
cored  for.  As  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  goodness  with 
dogs  is  much  connected  with  size,  although  I  have  k|;Lown  ex- 
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4}^ptioiw  io  thiB  role.  Still  I  would  My,  Luge  dog  and  la»e 
iiAMi  go  together.  Hot  always  the  Uurgest  animal,  but  the 
largeat  of  a  variety.  A  good  dog  is  one  that  barks,  not  yaps ; 
one  eapaMfl  of  a  sonorous  bark,  not  a  creature  that  can  only  ^ap 
like  a  cor.  The  bark,  too,  must  be  a  good  bark,  not  the  jirlong 
anappinjg  sort  of  bark  which  indicates  irritable  temper.  This 
distinction  between  good  and  bad  dogs  is  specially  to  be  marked : 
and  those  who  affect  to  think  all  dogs  good  make  a  nustake,  and 
do  barm,  for  those  who  do  not  loye  dogs  confound  the  yapping 
little  wretches  with  their  good  Inrothers,  and,  pointiDg  to  some 
cantankerous  little  selfish  wretch  with  four  legs  and  a  tail,  say, 
"  I  wonder  how  ever  people  can  make  such  a  fuss  about  dogs;  I 
Ihink  they  are  horrid  animals."  You  may  have  many  dogs,  but 
only  one  may  come  up  to  the  standard ;  but  if  you  want  a  good 
dog  I  do  not  think  you  will  get  one  if  it  be  a  creature  but  the 
•iae  ol  a  cat.  Bemember  this  rule,  G-oodness  and  siae  go  yery 
nmefa  iogetiier. 

Then,  be  kind  and  firm  to  your  dog.  Do  not  treat  him  as 
foolish  mothers  do  their  children— oyerjpet  one  day,  and  be 
passionate  with  them  the  next ;  such  conduct  spoils  a  child  and 
m  dog  too.  Train  welL  and  behaye  sensibly,  for  the  master  in  a 
gieat  4sgMe  makes  the  dog.  The  master  and  the  dog  often 
greatly  resemble  each  other.  A  dog  constantly  in  the  atmo- 
aphaie  of  the  bad-tempeied  grows  bad-tempered  too ;  the  sleek- 
luived  fur-capped  rascal  has  his  counterpart  in  the  wicked- 
looking  bxindie-marked  bull-dog  at  bis  heels.  But  choose  your 
future  pet  discreetly ;  train  him  well,  treat  him  like  a  sensible 
being;  do  not  make  lum  the  one  to  endure  your  cmtbreaks  of  ill 
temper;  do  not  at  times  kick  the  poor  brute  under  the  table- 
in  snort,  deserye  his  respect  and  loye,  and  you  will  haye  them. 
Then  tbe  two  beautiful  lines  I  haye  prefixed  to  this  paper  will 
be  exemplified  in  your  dog ;  he  will  delight  to  be  the  guardian 
«f  war  sleeping  hours,  the  friend  of  your  waking  hours,  and 
will  be  faithful  to  you  in  sickness,  -whfoi  the  mere  acquaintance 
will  not  think  of  yon,  when  many  a  friend  will  fear  to  intrude 
mKm  you ;  but  when  the  near  rciatiyes  are  with  you,  the  wife 
ox  your  youth,  or  your  children  are  by  you,  then  your  good  dog 
will  whine  at  the  door  of  your  aiek-room  and  claim  admittance, 
«nd  be  sorry  for  you,  and  often  sick  with  you,  and  not  be  bright 
*  and  happy  untQ  he  sees  you  well  again. 

**  Faithful  to  the  end ;"  yes,  and  sometimes  faithful  eyen  be- 
yond the  end.  As  proof,  take  this  troe  anecdote  of  what  oc- 
curred to  my  own  Knowledge  during  the  past  year  only.  A 
large  bull-terrier,  the  product  of  the  first  cross,  stout  of  limb, 
menacing  to  beggar  and  thief  in  look^  yet  a  great  kind-hearted 
creature  in  spite  of  look  to  those  of  nis  own  home — a  child 
might  lead  him  with  a  thread ;  just  such  a  dog  as  Wood,  ^e 
naturalist,  describes  when  he  says,  "  The  real  bim-terrier  of  the 
first  cross  is  a  maryellously  braye  animal,  and  far  exceeding  the 
bulldog  in  aciUty  and  inteUeotoal  qoickness.  Fear  seems  no 
part  of  his  character,  and  he  dashes  with  brilliant  audacity  at 
any  foe  which  his  master  may  indicate  to  him,  or  which  he 
thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  attack.^'  Well,  a  dog  of  this  kind  be- 
came last  year — chiefly  for  his  suitability  for  a  watch  dog  and  his 
powers  of  protection,  for  woe  to  the  nJ^t  thief  that  he  got  hold 
of — became  a  clergyman's  dog.  His  mistress  was  from  the  first 
his  friend,  though  "  Tartar  "  did  not  look  at  all  a  lady's  dog.  But 
the  words,  "  Come  to  missus,"  or,  *'  Go  to  missus,"  were  obeyed 
with  alacrity,  and  his  great  ugly  face  and  little  queer  eyes 
looked  almost  handsome  when  he  bounded  up  to  "  Missus.'*  By 
one  of  tiiose  dispensations  of  Froyidence,  strange  to  us,  but 
which  make  us  bow  the  head  meeUy,  though  we  cannot  yet 
understand  the  why  and  wherefore,  the  dog's  mistress  died 
fllnost  suddenly  and  prematordy.    As  Wordsworth  sayt— 

•*Ths90o«dtoflrrt, 
Bat  tliey  vhoM  lunrts  art  dxy  as  Munmsr  anst 
Bom  to  ths  sooikel." 

Well,  Tartar  understood  ii  all,  noted  all  the  eyanis  of  the 
dreadful  days  before  and  after,  knew  the  prass,  went  eaidi  morn- 
ing with  his  master  to  see  it,  stood  by  its  side,  not  putting  a 
foot  on  it;  he  looked  down  sadly,  looked  up  into  his  master's 
iace  sympathisingly.  This  went  on  eaeh  day,  when  the  master 
wns  at  the  usual  time  of  the  yisit  summoned  in  haste  to  the 
ctmrtAi  for  a  register,  and,  therefore,  passed  by  the  graye  with- 
out stopping.  JBut  the  dog  stopped,  and  gaye  such  a  look,  so 
faB  of  meaning  and  so  continuous,  that  the  master  left  the  key 
in  the  unopened  door  and  went  back  to  the  graye,  and  then,  but 
not  till  then,  the  dog  was  satisfied.  This  was  befaig  faithful 
^/rtn  beyond  the  end. 

But  dogs — i,e.f  good  dogs,  for  mark  the  difiersnoe,  thero  are 
thorough  bad  dogs,  but  often  made  bad  by  the  companionship 
of  bad  men.  Ghood  dogs,  I  say,  are  not  only  good  to  their 
masters  and  those  with  whom  they  liye,  but  good  to  each  other. 
Take  this  example,  which  oocnrrea  within  the  last  few  months. 
A  retrieyer  and  a  young  St.  Bernard  were  companions  at  the 
flame  home,  their  kennels  being  in  the  same  yard.  Did  my 
readers  oyer  make  the  acquaintance  of,  or  possess,  or  bring-up  a 
8t.  Bernard  pup  ?  Some  mi^  not  haye  done.  Take,  then,  this 
description.  In  the  words  of  Slender,  in  the  "  lierry  Wiyes  of 
Windsor,"  "She's  a  great  lubberly  boy."    Large-limbed  with 


as  yet  no  command  of  those  large  limbs ;  legs  going  out  spraw- 
liogly  when  a  run  is  attempted,  a  puppy  far  blg^  than  most 
grown-up  dogs ;  therefore,  all  puppy  ways  seeming  in  him  or 
her  yery  out  of  place ;  often  a  great  coward,  not  oaring  to  go 
into  a  town,  or  away  from  home,  flattening  himself  on  the  earu 
in  yery  cowardice ;  in  short  an  awkward  hobbledehoy,  or,  as 
Slender  sajrs,  "  She's  a  great  lubberly  boy."  Yet  this  pup  in 
two  years'  time  (for  it  takes  two  years  for  a  large  dog  to  become 
adult),  will  become  the  massiye,  and  strong,  and  well-knit,  and 
noble-bearine,  and  noble-looking,  and  courageous  St.  Bernard 
dog;  the  character,  the  appearance,  the  expression  wholly 
altered.  Well,  this  retrieyer,  a  small  one,  and  a  half  or  three- 
parts-^own  St.  Bernard,  were  companions  and  friends;  the 
neat-limbed  retrieyer,  not  a  large  one,  and  the  as-yet  somewiiat 
sprawling-limbed  St.  Bernard.  The  retrieyer — such  a  water 
dog  1  dai£inf  in  from  any  height,  glorying  in  the  limpid  stream ; 
but  the  St.  Bernard,  the  big  calf  looxing  on  and  by  no  means 
haying  heart  enough  to  trust  himself  in  tiae  water.  £ut  he  slips 
in  one  day,  and  in  terror  splashes  about  and  tries  in  his  abject 
fear  to  ascend  the  steepest  part  of  the  bank.  This  he  cannot  do, 
and  he  is  in  peril,  which  as  soon  as  the  little  retrieyer  sees,  fhe, 
for  it  was  a  "  she  "  (little  women  haye  always  the  most  pluck), 
goes  to  the  rescue,  and  puUs  into  saiei^  the  great  ^uakin^  mass 
of  dog's  flesh.  The  St.  jBemard  reciprocates  the  friendship  and 
now  would  annihilate  any  dog  that  attacked  his  friend. 

But  as  this  paper  has  contained  some  sad  lines,  let  me  finish 
it  with  some  lines  of  humour.  A  friend  of  mine  possesses  a 
white  Pomeranian  dog,  white  and  small — both  good  points; 
f oxy-faoad,  and  with  such  a  pair  of  ^arkling  black  eyes  and  tulip 
ears — all  good  points  I  These  dogs  are  pleasant  cheerful  com- 
panions, not  giyen  to  hunting  game,  but  keeping  company  only 
with  their  masters.  Still  they  are  not,  as  "Idstone"  states, 
"  remarkable  for  intelligence,"  and  they  haye  a  decided  fault  in 
being  apt  to  snap  at  people.  Ify  friend  cautioned  a  new  seryant 
boy  as  to  the  dog's  propensity  for  snapping.  "  I  am  used  to  it, 
ma'am ;  for  la^  late  missus  had  a  dog  of  the  same  sort,  and  when 
I  wheeled  her  m  the  Bath  chair,  he  snipped  at  my  oalyes  eyery 
day."  Think  of  the  defenceless  position  of  the  boy — ^both  hands 
puling  the  chair,  and  his  calyes  daily  snapped  at!  What  a 
lucky  aog  he  must  haye  deemed  himself  to  haye  had  calyes  each 
day  nsa^  for  snapping !  then  they  were  so  helpless  and  so 
tempting.  Than  the  coolness  of  the  lad — so  used  to  the  dog's 
teeth,  he  thought  nothing  of  them.  Just  as  "  The  hand  of  little 
employment  nath  the  ciaintier  aanse,"  so  the  leg  constantly 
snajyped  at  became  so  used  to  it  that  it  cared  nothing  for  the 
snapping.  Perham  the  boy  looked  down  with  a  grin,  and  eyon 
leamed  to  enjoy  n.    Who  Imows  ? — ^Wiltskisb  Abctob. 


GAPES :  ITS  CAUSE,  PREVENTION,  AND  CUBE, 

Tee  fact  that  the  disease  was  caused  by  a  worm  was  preyed 
by  Dr.  Wiesenthal,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Baltimore,  in  1797. 
The  only  difference  of  opinion  resulting  nom  late  inyestigations 
is  in  the  shme  of  the  wonn.  A  description  of  this  worm — 
Sclerostoma  Syngamusr— I  shall  reeerye  for  a  future  utide,  not 

fet  haying  ftiaTninfld  the  snbject  microscopically  as  fully  aa 
wish. 

Nearly  eight  years  aso  the  writer  became  conyinced  that  the 
progenitor  of  this  troublesome  worm  was  a  tick  or  louse  which 
was  found  on  the  head  of  the  ydung  chick  soon  after  hatching. 
At  that  time,  not  haying  the  facilities  for  a  thorough  microscopto 
inyestigation,  I  simply  eniwmunicatefl  my  yiews  to  the  press 
without  illustration.  Subsequent  examination,  aided  by  the 
microscope,  and  experiments  confirmed  by  seyeral  years'  study, 
haye  left  no  doubt  m  my  mind  that  the  theory  then  adopted  is 
the  correct  one— yiz.,  that  this  insect  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
nostril  of  the  chick,  where  the  warmth  of  the  bird  causes  them 
to  hatch ;  the  larys  or  worms  thus  generated  work  their  way 
back  or  are  conyeyed  thence  by  naturu  causes,  and  getting  a  lodg* 
ment  in  the  opening,  of  the  trachea,  there  grow,  and  finiUly  cause 
the  death  of  the  bird  by  suffocation. 

Haying  had  no  cases  of  m>es  upon  my  own  yards  for  many 
yean,  I  naye  been  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  kindness  of 
brother  fanciers  for  specimens  of  the  insect,  and  these,  in  a 
maiority  of  eases,  haye  been  dead  when  reoeiyed.  This  spring 
I  obtaixied  three  specimens  from  my  own  yards,  and  wiu  the 
aid  of  a  powerful  mioroscope  I  haye  made  correct  drawings  of 
both  back  and  belly  ot  the  insect,  as  well  as  studied  its  mooona 
and  formation.  Tne  dark  markings  on  the  back  of  the  insect  are 
a  deep  brown,  and  the  body  a  li^ht  leaden  grey.  The  less  are 
six  in  number,  and  all  terminatmg  with  a  sharp  curyed  nook. 
This  hook  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  le^  by  a  joint,  and  shuts 
or  closes  upon  a  hurd  pad,  thus  obtaining  a  grip  which  can 
hardly  be  dislod|[ed  short  of  tearing  out  either  the  claw  or  the 
object  in  which  it  is  inserted.  The  whole  three  pairs  of  legs 
bend  towards  the  head,  while  in  the  ordinary  species  of  lice  the 
two  posterior  pairs  bend  backwud.  What  appears  to  be  the 
first  pair  of  legs  are,  in  fact,  feelers,  formed  of  fiye-jointed  sec- 
tions, and  moyeable  in  all  directions.  The  eyes  of  this  insect 
are  yery  distinct  and  prominent;  the  mouth  is  seemingly  deyoid 
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of  taetb,  nourishment  evidently  being  obtained  by  snction;  the 
nnder  jaw  or  lip  falling  quite  back,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
a  Backer.  Very  few  hairs  are  discernible,  and  those  not  in  tnfts 
bat  singly.  The  markings  on  the  back  are  very  perfect  in  form, 
and  of  a  rich,  dark  brown  colour.  The  shell  of  the  insect  is 
laminated  both  on  the  back  and  belly,  and  appears  to  bear  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  pressure  without  injury. 

When  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  these  insects  I  removed 
them  by  picking  them  off,  but  finding  that  a  tedious  operation, 
I  tried  consecutively  mercurial  ointment,  kerosine,  and  lard, 
sometimes  with  fatal  result  to  the  chicks,  and  at  others  with 
only  partial  success.  After  several  trials  I  compounded  an  oint- 
ment of  1  oz.  mercurial  ointment,  1  oz.  pure  lud,  i  oz.  flour  of 
stdphur,  i  oz.  crude  petroleum. 

This  I  applied  to  the  head  of  the  chicks  when  taken  from  the 
nest,  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  repeating  the  application  once  or 
twice  afterwards  if  deemed  necessary.  In  all  cases  where  the 
insects  were  removed  by  hand  or  destroyed  by  the  ointment,  the 
chicks  escaped  the  gapes,  although  other  broods  in  the  same 
yard  not  so  treated  had  the  disease,  and  nearly  all  died  with  it. 
I  have  had  the  application  tried  in  yards  where  the  gapes  had 
swept  off  hundreds  of  chicks  annually  for  many  years,  and  the 
result  was  the  entire  eradication  of  the  disease.  On  one  yard 
where  fowls  have  been  bred  for  over  forty  years,  and  wnere, 
ten  years  ago,  three-fourths  of  those  hatched  died  of  gapes, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  case  since  this  preventive  was 
thoroughly  tried,  six  years  ago.  Mr.  J.  J.  Blacky  in  the  **  Bulletin  " 
of  June,  1872,  corroborates  my  opinion  on  this  subject.  A.  Dr. 
Gobbold,  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Linnean  Society  in 
England  many  years  ago  (see  "  The  niustrated  Book  of  Poultry," 
by  L.  Wright,  page  196),  makes  a  suggestion  which  seems  to  an- 
ticipate this  theory.  He  says  :  "  By  whatever  mode  the  young 
(of  the  p;ape  worm)  make  their  exit  from  the  shell,  it  is  manifest 
that  prior  to  their  expulsion  they  are  sufficiently  developed  to 
undertake  an  active  migration ;  tneir  next  habitation  may  occur 
within  the  body  of  certain  insect  larvso."  It  seems  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  insect  is  either  the  direcit  connecting  link  between 
the  egg  of  S.  Syngamus  and  the  perfect  worm,  or  else,  as  Mr. 
Wright  suggests,  **  the  vehicle  for  conveying  either  the  ova  or 
the  newly-hatched  worm  to  the  nostrils  of  the  chickens ;"  which 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  patient  and  protracted  microscopic 
investigation,  and  the  solution  of  the  case  offers  no  adequate  gam. 
There  is  but  one  certain  cure  for  the  gapes  yet  known  to  the 

foultry  fraternity,  and  that  is  the  vapour  from  carbolic  acid, 
lace  a  little  of  the  crystallised  acid  in  a  spoon  or  metal  saucer, 
and  hold  it  over  a  candle  or  lamp;  hold  the  bird  so  that  it  will 
be  obliged  to  inhale  the  fumes,  being  careful,  however,  not  to 
protract  it  so  long  as  to  kill  the  chick.  One  application,  if 
thorough,  will  usually  be  sufficient,  though  occasionally  a  second 
may  be  necessary.— ^Mb.  A.  M.  Kalbte ad. -^American  PotUtry 
Bulletin.) 

MALDON  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tke  annual  meeting  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  at  Maldon  on  the  11th  and  12th  inst.  The  route  from  the 
railway  station  to  the  Exhibition,  a  distance  of  about  one  and  a 
half  mile,  was  gaily  decorated  with  garlands,  and  flags  innumer- 
able were  extended  from  window  to  window  across  the  roads. 
Several  ppecial  trains  brought  crowds  of  visitors,  so  that  the 
little  borough  was  a  scene  of  life  and  gaiety. 

The  show  of  poultry  was  enclosed  from  the  agricultural  exhi- 
bition, and  notwithstanding  that  an  extra  fee  was  demanded  for 
admission,  it  appeared  to  have  its  full  share  of  patronage  ;  up  to 
one  o'clock  on  Wednesday  the  fee  was  28.  6d.  to  the  grounds,  and 
an  extra  2s.  6d.  to  the  poultry  Show.  About  180  visitors  paid  these 
rather  excessive  admission  fees. 

The  poultry  entries  numbered  168,  those  of  the  Pigeons  fifty. 
A  silver  cup  value  £4  4«.  brought  together  a  large  entry  of  Dork- 
inga.  The  first  prize  went  to  a  grand  pair,  very  dark  in  colour ; 
the  second  and  tnird  prizes  to  birds  of  about  the  average  quality, 
and  a  pair  of  Silvers  belonging  to  Messrs.  Wren  &  Page  also  de- 
served notice.  The  Buff  Cochins  were  tolerably  good.  Cochins 
of  any  other  variety  rather  inferior.  The  Dark  Brahmas  were 
in  splendid  condition,  Mr.  Ansdell  securing  another  cup,  rather 
closely  pressed  by  Mr.  Lingwood.  The  Light  Brahmas  were  of 
average  quality.  The  position  of  the  first  and  second-prize  pens 
would  certainly  have  been  transposed  had  the  legs  of  we  hen  in 
the  second-prize  pen  matched  those  of  the  cock.  The  Bed  and 
Duckwing  classes  of  Game  were  generally  of  superior  quality ; 
Any  variety  of  Game  not  so  good.  The  Spanish  class,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first-prize  birds,  was  wretched  in  the  extreme ; 
the  third  prize  was  justly  withheld.  The  French  class  was 
again  the  best  in  the  Show,  Craves  winning  all  the  prizes ;  they 
have  so  improved  that  it  appears  almost  useless  entering 
Houdans  against  them.  The  Hambiirghs  were  good,  the  Oame 
Bantams  moderate,  and  the  Any  other  Variety  of  Bantams  were 
much  above  the  average.  In  the  class  for  Any  other  distinct 
breed,  a  fine  pair  of  Malays  beloilging  to  Mr.  Brooke  arrived  too 
late  for  competition,  otherwise  they  would  have  superseded  at 
least  the  third-prize  birds,  which  appeared  to  have  nothing  but 


extraordinary  size  to  merit  notice.  TurJceySf  DuckSf  and  Oee»e 
were  generally  good.  The  prizes  in  the  Pigeon  classes  were  veiry 
small;  the  result  was  a  very  poor  display,  Homing  Antwezps 
being  best  both  in  quality  and  numbers. 

The  judging  was  unexceptionally  satis&ctory,  and  the  ammge- 
ments  in  every  way  complete. 

DoBzaroB.— 1  and  Oiw,  Henry  Lingwood,  Barldnfr,  Needham  Uarket.  9  and 
e.  F.  Parlett,  Oreat  Baddow,  Chelmtford.  8,  E.  W.  Sonihwood,  Fakaaham.  Ac* 
J.  Bobinson,  Qarstang. 

CocBinn.—Bvkff  or  (Ttimomoa  — 1.  Cnp.  and  8,  Henry  Lingwood.  8.  8.  B. 
Harris.  Casgame.  e,  A.  A.  Seaborn.  Hadleiffh,  Suffolk.  Awg  other  colour.— 1, 
R.  S.  Woodgate,  Pembnry,  Tnnbridge  Wells.  S,  J.  K«  Fowlar,  Ayleabury.  t. 
Withheld. 

Bbahxas.— Dark.— 1  and  Cup,  T.  F.  Ansdell*  Cowloy  Mount,  St.  Helena.  S 
and  8|  Horace  Lingwood,  Creeling,  Needham  Maraet.  he.  J.  Harrey,  Jun., 
Thanington,  Canterbury ;  B«t.  J.  G.  B.  Knight,  Danbury,  Chelmsfard.  e,  B. 
Dowsen.  Pleshey.  Chelmsford. 

Bbahxab.- JUtfkt.- 1,  Hoiaoe  Lingwood.  S  and  8,  H.  M.  Maynard,  Hofane* 
wood,  Hyde.   e.  H.  Dowsett ;  T.  A.  Dean,  Harden,  Hereford. 

QMMM.—ElacMiTeaMUd  and  other  Beds.—l  and  8,  R  Matthew,  StowmmikeL 
S,  W.  Foster,  Deal,  ho,  H.  E.  Martin,  Fakenham;  J.  W.  Fitdh,  Bomfoid.  « 
H.  L.  Cooksedge,  Woolpit;  J.  H.  Salter,  KelTedon. 

QAJtm.—DuekwingB  and  other  Oreys  and  Blues.—!  and  Cup,  S.  Matlbew.  X 
K.  Hall,  Cambridge.   8,  H.  L.  Cooksedge. 

QAum.— Any  other  variety. —I,  J.  JI.SalUir.  8»B.HaU.  8,  E.  Swan,  St.  Asa's, 
Colchester. 

SPAiasB.!— l.Nioholl8Bros.,CBmberweI!.  8,  T.  Boulter.  London.  8,Wifhh«ld. 

Fbbmor.— 1  and  he,  W.  Dringt  Farersham.  8,  J.  J.  Maiden,  Biggleswmde.  S» 
a.  W.  Hibbert.  Oodler,  Manchester,  c,  Ber.  T.  C.  Beasley,  Saffron  Walden;  H. 
Feast,  Swansea  ;  J.  K.  Fowler. 

H4ifBUBaHs.—8paii9le<i.—l,  J.  W¥igbt,  Lowestoft.  8  and  kc.  J.  RobinMa.  c, 
L.  Wren,  Lowestoft;  W.  Groom,  Ipewloh.  PeneWed.—),  W.  K.  Tlckn«r,  Ipa- 
wich.   8,  J.  Robinson,   e,  W.  Speakman.  Nantwioh ;  J.  Robinson. 

B^HTAiis.- GasM.- 1,  W.  Adams,  Ipswicb.  8,  W.  B.  Jeffries,  Ipswieh.  he,  G. 
Garrod,  London,  e.  J.  S.  Pearson,  Great  Milton.  Any  other  variety.— 1,  T.  B. 
Thlrtle,  Lowestoft  (Black).  8  and  0,  G.  B.  Francis,  Romford  (Cuckoo  Ji^Mmeie 
and  Black.) 

AxT  OTIUB  VAsmr.—l.  J.  Robinson  (Polands).  8,  Withheld.  8,Mrs.Fattis- 
Bon,  Maldon  (Black  Hambur^s). 

Tttbxsxb.  —  I,  Mrs.  Mayhew,  Chelmsford.  8.  Withheld.  8,  A.  P.  CSear* 
Maldon. 

Gkbsb.— 1,  J.  K.  Fowler.   8,  A.  P.  Clear.    8,  B.  Hanbnry.  Witham. 

Ducks.— A(nM}i.—LF.Parlett.  S,H.  Dowsett.  8.  J.  K.  Fowler.  ^irIaatafy»-> 
1  and  Cup,  S.  R.  Harris.   8.  J.  K.  Fowler.    8,  Mrs.  Pattisson.  _ 

SBLLiiro  Culsb.— Cocfe  or  Hen.— 1.  H.  H.  Rush,  Heybridge,  Maldon  (Dorking). 
8,  ReT.  8.  Phimps,  Castle  Bedinffham  mark  Brahmas).  8,  J.  fl.  Salter  (DiMkr 
wing),  he,  H.  H.  Bush  (Dorking)  (8);  R.  Wilkinson,  Guildford  (Gold-apuKlcA 
Hamburgh);  R.  H.  Etc,  Fnllbridge,  Maldon  (Hybrid  between  Bantam  and 
Pheasant);  J.Robinson.  e,Rev. S.  Philips;  H  Dowuett.  Drake  orDuek,-!, 
H.  Dowsett  (Rouen).   8,  F.  Parlett  (Rouen).   8,  J.  Robinson. 

PIGEONS. 

C^RBiXBa.— 1  and  8,  E.  F.  Wilaon,  Brighton,  he,  E.  J.  C.  Gibson,  Bjda.  Ida 
of  Wight. 

PocTBBa.— 1,  J.  T.  Cater.  Colchester.   8,  F.  Cowlin.  Latehingdon,  Maldon. 

Faxtaxlb.- 1,  J.  F.  Loverside,  Newark.    8,  Withheld. 

TcMBUEBB.— L  H.  W.  Hale,  Hackney.  8,  A.  B.  Douglas,  Hounalow,  W.  k0» 
J.  T.  Cater;  E.  G.  C.  Gibson. 

Jaoobims.— 1,  B.  G.  C.  Gibson.    8,  J.  T.  Cater. 

TauMpaTBBs.— 1  and  8,  G.  P.  Jay. 

Amtwkbpb.- TForfcin^.— 1  and  he,  E.  F.  WUson.  8,  T.  King,  Coloheatfit.  ev 
B.  Hall ;  F.  Manthorp,  Colchester. 

AvT  oTHsa  Yarxbtt.— 1,  0.  Norman.  Westerfield,  Ipswieh  (Blaek  B«rta)w  8, 
J.  T.  Cater,    he  and  e,  E.  G.  C.  Gibson  (Jacobins  and  Pigmy  PoatorsV.  < 

Sbxxxko  Class.— 1,  J.  T.  Cater. 

Judge. — Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  Finchley,  London. 


Black  Gaxx. — I  have  received  promises  of  subscriptions  for 
a  cup  for  Black  Qame  at  the  next  London  Poultry  Show — viz.. 
Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys,  ^£1 ;  C.  F.  Montr^sor,  Esq.,  £1 ;  Capt.  C,  F. 
Terry,  IQs. ;  Capt.  W.  G.  Webb,  10«.  6d. ;  E.  Kendrick,  lun.,  lOf. 
Also  for  a  cup  at  Birmingham,  C.  F.  Montresor,  Esq.,  Ml ;  Capt. 
W.  G.  Webb,  £l;B.  Kendrick,  jun.,  10«.  Further  subscnptioii* 
should  be  sent  at  once  to — E.  Kendrick,  jun.,  Weeford  House, 
near  Lichfield. 

SIZE   OF  HIVES. 

As  no  evidence  has  been  tendered  showing  that  "  Scotland, 
as  a  whole,  is  now  converted  to  the  idea  of  large  hives  of  simple 
construction,"  I  presume  none  will  be  forthcoming.  I  selected 
for  comparison  i^at  I  considered  Mr.  Pettigrew's  medium,  and 
gave  the  medium  that  I  regarded  as  suitable.  Instead,  therefore,, 
of  the  sizes  21, 18,  and  16  inches  in  width  by  12  inches  in  depth, 
as  recommended  in  the  Journal  of  October  28th,  1868,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  sizes  14,  121,  and  11  inches  in  width  by 
11, 10^,  and  10  inches  in  height  are  the  best  for  skeps  under  the 
simple  swarming  system,  and  where  the  practice  of  removal 
from  one  district  to  another  is  not  followed.  The  sides  of  the 
skeps  should  be  nearly  perpendicular,  and  no  bars  or  "  sticks  " 
used  for  supporting  the  combs. 

I  may  state,  however,  that  1  have  abandoned  the  use  of  straw 
skeps,  and  now  employ  only  **  Woodbury  frame  hives,"  which, 
though  inferior  to  afferent  hives  of  different  material  and  shape 
in  some  particulars,  are  yet  "  as  a  whole  "  superior  to  all  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. — ^B.  S. 


APIARY  APPLIANCES. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  published  descriptions  and  draw- 
ings  of  hives  various  in  form,  but  have  not  been  able  to  supply 
similar  information  relative  to  other  things  useful  for  the  oee- 
master  to  have  at  command.  This  information  we  are  able  to 
supply  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Yates,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester. 
It  is  extracted  from  his  catalogue. 
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FiTTiaBKw'B  HiVEB  (fig.  1). — Thcwe  *ie  nude  in  Bcatlmud,  of 
stmir,  bound  with  wue.  The  lidM  ire  upright,  with  >  fiM  top ; 
a  hol«,  4  inches  diameter,  ii  left  in4he  crown,  with  i,  loow  itrew 
lid  tocovec  it;  >  c""^  thiclcnaia  □(  BtnwiB  used,  bo  u  to  isoiat 
the  effeota  of  tjtention  of  temper&tare.  Mr,  Pettigrew  nses 
18  knd  30-iiich  hivee  tor  strong  and  Terreulyswunu,  and  a 


18-iQOh  size  for  the  Ister  ones.  In  the  drawing  the  lid  ii  riisad 
ahorB  the  hive  to  show  the  hole  in  the  orown.  It  is  eaiily 
seonred  to  the  top  by  three  long  null,  and  can  readily  he  re- 
moTed  when  required  for  inpering,  feeding,  Arc. 

TiTMs's  BonBD-TopFiD  HiTE  (fig.  2)— Thoie  hives  are  (rom 
the  same  maker,  batdiflerin  havingthe  topioaDded  instead  of 
being  flat,  and  in  having  a  wood  crown  worked  with  the  straw. 


bv  a  few  nails  or  wire.  It  may  be  obierved  that  bees  storing 
(he  stock  hive  increue  Id  weight  faster  than  when  filling  snpers, 
and  that,  to  gain  the  heaviest  weight  of  honey,  ekea  are  prefer- 
able to  sapen.  The  honey  thns  collected,  however,  la  not  so 
acceesible,  nor  is  the  comb  so  pore  ■■  that  in  supers. 

Btoaw  SursHg  are  neatly  made  of  straw,  with  narrow  laps, 
verv  firmly  lewn.  Sees  adopt  lapers  made  o(  straw  more 
readily  than  those  of  glass,  lo  that  it  pure  honeycomb  is 
draired,  and  the  appearance  not  studied,  these  will  be  found 
more  economical. 

Stkiw  Sufeb  Covxhs  are  to  protect  the  glass  sapen,  and, 
thoQgh  quite  sofBcient  far  their  purpose,  are  not  eepeciall;; 
neatly  made.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  honey  eeaion, 
when  Bupeis  are  required,  the  internal  temperature  of  the  hive 
ii  very  great,  and  the  moistnre  given  oB  very  considerable. 
Now,  this  will  condense  on  any  cool  surface,  and  nnlesa  the 
glass  enper  is  well  protieoted  by  wool,  felt,  or  other  non-condnct- 
mg  material,  the  interior  stmace  of  the  glass  vrill  always  be 
covered  with  moistnre,  and  quite  Tinflt  tor  the  bee*  to  attach 
their  combs.  This,  to  some  extent,  ia  connteraated  by  the 
perforated  ventilator,  bat  aCtll  the  glaaa  cannot  be  too  well 
protected. 

BeLL-oLias  ScFEBS  Ifig.  8),  when  filled  with  honeycomb,  have 
a  very  elegant  appearance.  They  have  a  hole  io  the  knob  for 
tile  ituertion  ol  a  tinned  perforated  tube  for  ventilation. 

Qlub  Sufeb  {fig.  4). — This  ii  made  with 
12  to  16  lbs.  ol  honey. 


I  loose  lid,  and  will  hold  from  IS 


X 


„  — —  --perina  to  be  ...     ,...., 

terrel>veD  mrtace  of  <^  wood  Eolding  a  glass  super  more  safsly 
tibaa jwiMi  merely  rotting  on  the  straw ;  the  wood  plog  being 


«lao,  perhaps,  more  easily  managed  than  the  Itraw  lid.  These 
bivaa  are  not  adapted  for  nsine  aa  nadirs,  bat  lor  all  other  por- 
pooaa  are  in  every  leipect  eqnal  to  those  with  a  flat  crown. 


The  Abikgdob  Sdpeh  (^pi.  6,6,  and  7),  when  filled  with  honey- 
comb tomiB  a  very  ornamental  acqaisition  to  the  breakfast  Ot 
tea-table.  It  is  made  in  three  pieces  (as  shown  in  the  engraving), 
the  body,  the  lid,  and  the  stand.  The  glass  is  constructed  with 
a  hole  at  the  bottom,  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  through  which  the 
bees  enter  and  fill  it  with  honeycomb.    It  is  placed  on  the  stand 


Fig.  e. 

whenitiaremovedfromthehive.  These  supers  ar«  made  in  three 

PE»FOEiTED  ScpEB  TuBXB  M*  tinned  tnbe«  perforated  through- 
out. They  are  placed  through  the  hole  in  the  knob  of  the  glass 
enper,  forming  eioellant  ventilators  lor  carrying  oS  the  moistare 
and  keeping  the  glaaa  cool,  consequently  not  so  liable  to  contain 


TsE  liAHCisaiHE  Bbi-f: 


a  [fig.  8)  is  made  of  tin.    It  ia 


A  Stbiw  Em  oonvenienUy  increases  the  size  of  the  hive  by  I  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  vriU  hold  6  lbs.  ol  «r™P-  K  U  inleudod 
adding  i  or  6  inohea  to  its  depth.  It  oonsisU  of  lour  or  five  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hive  over  the  hole  In  'he  orown. 
roUTS  straw,  made  like  the  sides  ot  the  hive,  with  a  place  left  The  entrance  is  through  1^  centre  of  tbe  feeder,  "»■'«>'»«» 
f or  the  eolranoe.    It  ia  aaaily  atlaohed  to  the  bottom  ol  the  hive  t  by  the  dotted  line.    Both  the  Insids  and  oabide  oi  tnsenirauca  ^ 
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is  lined  with  perforated  tin,  8o  M  to  present  *  rough  Bnrfaoe  for 
the  bees  to  dimb,  and  the  top  of  the  entranoe-tabe  is  half  an 
inch  lower  than  the  heidiit  of  the  feeder,  so  that  when  ooyered 
with  its  tin  lid  it  will  allow  the  bees  to  climb  orer  to  the  wood 
float,  which  restB  on  the  snrfitce  of  the  symp,  and  sinks  as  the 
bees  take  and  store  it  in  the  hive. 

HoNSTCoxB  Kntteb  {Jig.  0). — ^These  will  be  fonnd  nsefol  im- 
plementa  for  cutting-ont  sorplns  honeycomb.  One  is  oonstmcted 
for  catting  perpendicolarly,  and  the  other  horizontally,  and  for 
lifting  oat  the  comb  when  cat.  In  the  aotamn  it  is  often  found 
that  more  honey  has  been  stored  in  the  stock  hive  than  the  bees 
will  require,  and  that  it  is  not  desired  to  do  away  with  the  old 
stock ;  in  this  case  the  outer  combs  will  generally  be  found  full 
of  pure  honey,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  little  smoke  these  combs 
can  be  cut  and  removed  as  easily  snd  safely  as  those  from  a  bsr- 
frame  hire. 

Browk-bakrkb  Silyeb  D&AaooN8.^Atihe  last  Crystal  Palace 
Show  all  the  prizes  and  commendationflL  were  aw^ded  to  the 
black-barred  birds.  Being  an  admirer  and  breeder  of  their 
brown-barred  brethren,  I  am  anxious  to  see  a  class  for  them.  I 
am  willing  lo  subscribe  one  guinea  towards  a  cup  and  prizes  for 
the  best  single  birds  of  the  brown-barred  variety  at  the  next 
GiTstal  Palace  Show,  trusting  that  other  fanciers  of  the  same 
will  follow  suit. — ^William  Bisbop,  The  Orchard,  Dorchester, 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


Books  (J.  V.,  IfwerMu).—Om  "Babbit  Book"  uttl  suit  you.    It  maj  be 
had  free  by  poet  Crom  onr  o(&oe  for  Id. 

Fowls  Dmco  {A.  ITrtyM).— The  shmb  has  notfafaig  to  do  with  their  death 
It  is  Cotoneaster  mierophylla. 


OocHiiff-CHniA  HsN  {A.  B.  C).— Shiii>iip  the  hen  wHk  tfte  iwollen  rent* 
Let  her  hare  no  food  \^  her.  That  whidi  im  giiwp,  give  soantfly.  She  may. 
drink  three  tinea  per  day,  a  Tery  little  at  a  ttaaa.    Let  her  food  be  graeL 

SouBV  on  OOMBS  (C  &).-~Ton  do  not  Meotton  the  breed  ot  yoor  fowls. 
Being  black  and  donble-oombed,  we  pssaam*  they  are  Barnhnrghs.  The 
Spaniah  ha'?e  played  their  part  in  making  fhan,  and  will  at  times  prove  the 
rdationahip  by  showing  sone  of  their  \mmaMbm,  To  this  we  ballere  yon  may 
attribnto  the  wliite  face ;  not  bo  the  wkiSa  eoonb— that  is  a  malady,  and  is 
often  taiy  dWenlt  to  core.  Hie  only  wayia  to  keep  the  affeoted  parts  and  the 
spots  eonataatly  moistened  «i(|i  oomponn^  eitaian  otaitmeBt.  The  bare  places, 
where  the  feathers  have  been  eaten,  may  be  treated  ia  tha  same  manner.  Yon 
need  not  ba  dlseooraged  by  same  single  combs.  TiMy  come  ka  these  breeds 
as  in  the  Betartght  Bantsmsu  Ton  must  nerer  breed  tnm  them,  as  the  single 
comb  beeomes  heredltaqr.  BHl  them  when  young  and  pot  them  in  a  pudding. 
They  make  an  eiaeUent  one. 

Earlt  Latino  (^.).— We  are  startled  now  and  then  with  these  early  layers. 
The  earliest  we  erer  knew  was  a  Cochin  that  laid  at  tin  end  of  sixteen  weeks. 
We  belieTO  it  is  injurious  rather  than  otherwiaa  ta  tlHn.^  They  never  attain 
to  any  sise,  and. they  soon  wear  out.  Those  thi|S  an  .early  layers  in  June 
have  had  great  advantage  in  weather  (query  in  1878),  days  getting  longer  and 
warmer  throughout  their  lives  to  the  layhig  tiaMk  There  is  more  of  ma- 
turity about  a  pullet  that  attains  the  sffs  of  four  months  in  June,  than  in  one 
that  becomes  su  months  old  In  Mareh. 


Nostrum  Disobdbbbd  (&  O.).— The  symptoms  yon  name  an  those  of 
severe  cold  or  incipieat  roup.  Spsnisb  are  not  subjeet  to  this  latter  com- 
plaint,  but  like  all  breathers  they  are  sol^eet  to  colds,  sad  irtien  allowed  to  go 
uneheaked  It  often  takes  a  dangaraoa  fsroi.  Just  aa  a  snigeoa  wtien  fevev  Is 
life,  asks  the  state  of  the  drains,  and  examines  the  sleeping  apartments  of 
the  infeeted  dwellings,  so  we  should  Ilka  'to  know  rather  more  about  the 
lodging  and  haunts  of  your  fowls  than  that  th^y  have  '*a  stable  and  a  yard." 
Where  do  they  roost?  What  la  the  floozteg?  What  is  yoar  dietary?  Do 
they  get  any  sun  ?  We  staoidd'  advise  yon  to  give  Belly's  or  Walton's  pills, 
and  to  give  them  every  day  frssh-puUed  lettuce  uid  lods  of  grass,  cut  with 
plenty  of  fresh  earth  adhecing  to  tbam. 


Crkvb-Ccsub 
dusively. 


HiN   {Filix). — ^Keep  her  with   the  Oreve-Coeir    cook    ex- 


Crookkd  Brkabts  (H.  F,  (?.).— There  is  no  our««  for  crooked  breasts  in  Ham- 
burgh chickens.  It  is  always  better  to  leave  the  ohiohens  with  the  mother  as 
long  «8  she  will  care  for  them,  and  after  they  are  deserted  to  lot  them  rooet 
in  the  rips  where  they  have  been  brought  up.  We  have  chlckeoH  uow  four 
months  old  that  have  never  pef&hod.  It  is  weakness  of  eoostitution  that  in- 
duces crooked  breasts  when  the  parents  have  it  not.  No  fault  ia  more  here- 
ditary ;  it  is  detected  whenever  a  fowl  is  handled,  and  is  a  diB<|aaI(flcation. 

DoRSiNOS  DisvASBD  (C.  M.  S.).— All  the  fowls  wasting  away  should  be 
separated  from  the  other:).  They  should  be  treated  with  a  copious  dose  (at 
leaat  a  table-spoonful)  of  castor  oil,  then  fed  on  bread  and  ale,  bread  and  milk, 
and  have  no  drink  bat  camphor  jalep.  Separate  them  entirely  from  the  hens 
and  pallets.    Oive  them  mutton  and  meat  scraps  chopped  flae. 

JcDOBS  OF  PiOEONS  (Ati  Old  Southem  Fancirri. — Wo  have  notbinjj  to 
say  against  the  f^eatleraen  you  mention,  but  it  would  not  bo  iiuito  correct  to 
publish  your  oommondation. 

Pigeon  with  Sork  Foot,  &c.  (ilfr«.  Lanoton). — By  yonr  description  we 
think  that  there  mnst  bo  a  gathering  in  the  foot,  which,  if  opened  aud  kept 
elean,  will  no  doubt  heal  nicely.  Probably  the  bird  has  been  kept  in  a  dirtv 
oage  at  a  dealer's,  or  exporienced  some  injury  by  the  prick  of  a  nail,  &c.  liOt  t  ho 
bird  have  a  pan  of  water  placed  in  the  sun  to  induce  it  to  bathe  every  morn- 
ing, as  that  alone  may  do  it  great  good.  As  you  are  a  beti^nner  we  Ktron^ly 
recommend  you  to  have  a  copy  of  Brent's  "  Pigeon  Book  "  fn^m  our  oflice,  f ro'o 
for  nineteen  stamps.  There  you  will  have  full  details  as  to  feeding,  manage- 
ment, &c. 

6kx  i»  Jacobins  {8.  A,  B.). — Your  Pigeons  are  e!th«  two  cocks  or  two 
hens,  most  inobably  the  former,  as,  had  they  been  of  oppo^te  sexes,  they 
would  have  paired ;  or,  if  two  hens,  and  being  kept  without  a  possibility  of 
getting  a  mate,  they  would  very  probably  have  played  at  pidring,  have  made 
a  nest,  and  laid  four  eggs  in  it,  with,  of  course,  no  result.    Thei«  ax«  no  par- 


tienlar  marks  of  difTscenoe  of  sex  in  Jaeobias.  The  code  Pigeon  is  niHllr 
stoutsi^balU, has  a  tUsksrbeakandathiaksr  neek  than  the  hen, Usnsli 
longer,  and  ha  tmns  qidta  round  whux  eooing.  It  requires  — yrhnet  to 
know  for  onrtaln,  bat  if  you  plaeed  a«hsn  with  one  of  yam  birds  you  neidl 
know  then,  as  her  presence  would  rouse  him  to  much  cooing  and  plijtaig 
round  her.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  dip  the  wing,  bat  it  is  better  to  nriloBt 
the  feathers,  and  by  the  time  they  ha^e  again  grown  the  Mrds  will  £ai«lN> 
oome  aeenstomed  to  their  home. 

Bemotal  of  Ekes  (R.  M.  B.).— We  have  not  had  much  experience  in  tbs 
use  of,  or  removal  of  ekes  from  straw  falTes.  With  boxes  we  nsoally  hsn  s 
moveable  adapter  between  the  stoek  hl^s  and  the  eke,  having  snitsble  vpn- 
tures  cut  out  for  free  eeoaBoaieation ;  or  we  use  sbaUow  boxes  fitted  trtth 
loose  bars  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  wUdi  tha  bass  atladi  thdr  combi,  Issvisg 
those  in  the  original  beat  Bmoh  as  they  wsrs  batero,  rendaring  the  remonlof 
ekes  very  simple.  Porhafa  Me,  Psttlgrsw  wUI  kindly  reply  to  onr  coneipoa> 
dent's  query  as  to  how  ha  managaa  witti  his  stsna  hives,  when  removing  tka. 


METBOBOLOOIOAI.  0BSBBYATX0K8, 
Oakdwm  B<|17au,  Lonnoii. 
Lat.  5V  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0*  d'  (T  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.]f . 

In  the  DAT. 

187S. 

S.  o 

Hygroma 
t«r. 

04> 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Temperature. 

e 

1 

_   * 

Max. 

deir. 

68.9 
68.8 
71.0 
69  6 
69.4 
79.6 
76  6 

MIn. 

Joaa. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

In 
Ban. 

grasi 

We.n 
Th.  12 
Fri.  18 
Sat.  U 
Hon.  16 
Mo.  16 
To.  17 

Inehes 
89. 7U 
S9M7 
M.0O9 
89.759 
«9R50 
99.945 
99.995 

deg. 
59.7 
SI  .3 
SS.8 
69.1 
60.5 
68.7 
66.0 

deg. 
65.0 
6&.6 
6«.ff 

68.7 
65.6 
66.8 
67.0 

W. 
SE. 

N. 

8. 

W. 

N.W. 

S.B. 

der. 
67  0 
566 
66.9 
67.0 
67.6 
67  8 
58.6 

deg. 
50.6 
46.6 
48.0 
47.1 
51.8 
516 
47.1 

490 

deg. 
K&l 
119.6 
119:9 
1S6.9 
1W9 
197.0 
1186 

deg. 
61.4 
41J 
44« 
45  S 

saa 

49  4 

44.1 

ft. 

Means 

99.777 

61.9 

66.4 

67.S 

70.7 

119.6 

46.6 

aM 

11th.— Una  all  day,  but  still  oold  and  unsonnnariika. 

12th.— Fine  morning,  getting  eloody  towards  noen»  snd  very  stotmlikeiboiR 

2  P.M.,  when  a  few  laiquB  drapa  of  rain  fell;  ftam  that  time  verj  fioft. 
IMh^— Vesy  fine  morning;  stomllhe  at  noon ;  thuadar  at  S.80  p.u.,  finer  ite, 

and  very  pleasant  iiv«aing-,  thoo^  n  very  ekwa  dsy. 
14th.^Fine  morning;  baaattAil  at  noan,  soon  okNuHng  owsr,  began  to  na 

between  4  and  6  wna,^  and  eontinned  mors  or  less  all  the  eveniiig. 
15th.^V1ne  morning ;  raiher  ekmdy  in  the  after-pert  of  the  day ;  fine  st  okbb 
16th.— -Fine  morning ;  snd  tUl  between  S  and  •  p.ic,  when  it  was  Teiy  din 

and  stormlike  in  the  eaat,  but  soon  elamd  off;  ei««ning  and  night  ioe. 
nth.— Yenr  hazy  in  the  mssntair*  mos  iHsjaiwiim,  the  sna  being  vsiy  Wgtt 

and  warm  at  intarfsia*  wtUi  aMBeasBMOS  of  storm  between. 
Temperature  a  trifle  aha«<s  that  of  t£s  pnesdlag  week.  Th«e  has  bemfoy 
little  rain  till  the  night  of  tha  17th,  bnt  it  has  froqoently  been  dark  snd  itoca- 
like  in  the  distance.    Thunter  havd  on  the  ISth^— e.  J.  SmoNS. 


COVENT  OARDEN  MARKET.— Jnva  18. 


Wfl  hWBBO  alt«fnfeion  toraportr 


WBSors. 


Apples i  sieve 

Apricots dos. 

Cnerries ^  box 

CbestoutB.. bnshel 

Currants 4  sieve 

Black..... do. 

Figs doB. 

Filberts lb. 

Cobs  lb. 

Oooseberrloa Qoart 

Grapes,  hothoose lb. 

Lemons... f^lOO 

Melons..... eaoh 


Artiobokos dos. 

Asparaaus ¥»-100 

French   

Beans.  Kidney V 100 

Beet.  Red doz 

Broccoli bundle 

Cabbnf^e doz. 

Capsicnms V  100 

Cr.rrots bunch 

Caniillower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts. .  doz.  bnnohes 
Cucambers eaoh 

pickling dos. 

Endive dos. 

Fennel boneh 

«nr»io lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish handle 

Leeka banch 

Lettace doz. 


B.  d.    s.  d. 

8    0to6    0 
0     8 


9 
9 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
S 
0 
6 
6 
6 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 


4 
0 
0 

n 

10 
0 

s 

0 
19 
10 
IS 


Mulberries ^  b.  0  OtoO  9 

Neotazinea dos.  II 

Oranges I*- 100  4 

Peaohes  dos.  15 

Pears,  Idtohen oos. 

dessert doz. 

Pine  Apples lb> 

Plums I  sieve 

Qoinoes dos. 

Raspberries lb. 

Strawberries 1^  lb.   ^ 

Walnuta buthel  II 

ditto.. YlOO  1 


1  0 
I 


0  »  9 
0  10  9 
0  •)  0 
I  0 
18  9 
II  0 
«  t 
I 


t  II 


N 
! 


TEOETABLBS. 


S.  d.  S.  d. 
8  0to6  0 
8    0      6 


0 
6 
0 


U    9 


1 
0 
0 
8 
1 
9 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
n 
8 
0 

1 


18 
9 
8 
1 
1 
0 
0 
6 
9 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
9 


Mashrooms petUe 

Mustard  A  Cress.. punnet 
Onions Dufthel 

pickling quart 

Parsley  por  doz.  bunches 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas qnart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidnev do. 

Round da. 

Radishes.,   doa.  bonehes 

Rhabarb f>un<lle 

Salsafy handle 

Savoys doz. 

Scorsoaera band!  e 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoev doz. 

TarnipB banch 

I  Vefrctublo  Marrows 


0  Otol  0 


S 

0 

I 

0 
9 
0 
• 
0 
0 

• 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
B 
(I 
0 
B 


0  0 


0  9 
10  0 
0 
0 
9 
I 
9 
9 
9 
9 
0 

s 
I 

0 
0 

• 

0 
0 

0  0 
0  9 


d.    ■• 


POULTRY  MARKET.— Jtok  18. 

ALTHoroH  prices  have  not  greatly  varied  darf""  the  past  week,  y«t  "•*• 
are  not  wanting  indications  that  a  large  supply  is  at  hand. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

LargeFowls.. 6  0  to  6  6 

Smallerditto 6  0  6  6 

Cbiokena 4  0  4  6 

Goslings 6  0  6  6 

Gre««n  Oeese 0  0  0  0 

Ducklings   4  0  4  6 


Pheasan'a  0  J*®"  I 

Partridges  2  2 

Hsrez     •  • 


Rabbits    X  f 

Wild  ditto   J  J 

Pigeons 9  9 


0  0 
19 

m 
I  • 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Month 


96 

» 

80 

1 

a 


I>n, 

of 


Th 
F 

8 

Sum 

M 

Tc 

W 


JX7NX  86~JXJLY  2,1878. 


Spalding  Hortioalfciml  Show. 

Bojml  Hortieoltnnl  Sooioty't   Bnfch    Show 

8  SURDAT  A7TSR  TRXIOTT.  [olOMS. 

Mooting  of  Bo7at  Aaiotie  Society,  8  p.m. 
Oxttnthiun  Hortiealtixnl  Show. 
Boynl  HorUealtanl  Bom  Show,  and  Com- 

[mittae  Meetings. 


ATorago  Tamoera- 

JKalnin 

Son 

1     San 

tora  near  Lonoon. 

iSyean- 

Biaea.       Seta. 

lH 

Night 

Moan. 

Days.   '  m.     ta. 

m.     tu 

4^9 

61.7 

90 

46af8 

19af8 

73.8 

48.9 

60.5 

15 

47      8 

19      8 

78.7 

48.1 

61.4 

16 

47      8 

19      8 

,  7&2 

4a6 

60.8 

19 

48      8 

19      8 

78.1 

48.8 

60.7 

15 

8 

18     8 

74.8 

sas 

69.8 

90 

48      8 

18      8 

78.4 

61.9 

69.8 

17 

8 

18      8 

Moon 


41 
48 
60 
10 
1 
80  10 
89    11 


h. 

4 

6 

6 

8 


Moon 

Moon's 

Seta. 

Age. 

m.    h. 

liaja. 

7    10 

87    10 

59    10 

16    11 

5 

80 

49    11 

7 

54    11 

> 

Cloek     Da/ 
before  ,     of 
Son.    i  Tear. 


m. 
9 
9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 


e.  '.r      T 

81  I  177 

44  I  178 

56  179 


8 
90 
82 
4i 


180 
181 
189 
188 


Ttom  obsarratloDa  taken  near  Ixmdoa  dnring  forty-three  years,  the  aTaraga  day  ( ai*ir^*-fttnre  of  the  week  Is  78.6° ;  and  its  night  temperattu« 
4BJP,    The  greateat  heat  was  98^  on  the  27th,  18i6 ;  and  the  lowest  cold  84^,  on  the  98th  and  Suth,  1868.    The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was  1.18  inch. 


ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING.— No.  4. 

0  render  these  notes  as  comprehensive  and 
nsefal  as  possible,  it  is  requisite  that  they 
should  enabrace  the  planting  of  such  features 
of  ornamental  gromids  as  are  noj  usually 
met  with,  as  well  as  those  of  an  ordinary 
character.  Before  proceeding  to  the  con- 
sideration of  mixed  borders  and  groups  I 
will,  therefore,  request  the  reader  to  accom- 
pany me  to  a  secluded  glen  or  dell  with 
steep,  high,  winding  banks  that  spring  up- 
wards abruptly  in  picturesque  irregularity  from  each  side 
of  a  narrow,  rocky,  watercourse,  worn  and  furrowed  into 
a  thousand  curious  hollows  and  channels  by  the  ''  babbling 
brook  '*  that  is  the  glen's  ffreat  charm,  the  one  animated 
feature  of  its  still  ]Se,  such  as  it  is  always  desirable  to 
secure  whenever  we  try  to  imitate  natural  scenery  of  this 
description.  Let  not  anyone  suppose  it  possible  even  in 
the  fedntest  degree  to  imitate  the  wild  grandeur  or  ma- 
jestic aspect  of  a  rocky  highland  glen ;  every  feature  of 
the  scene  that  I  now  wish  to  portray  is  so  minute  and 
trifling  in  comparison,  that  the  only  possible  similarity 
would  be  not  in  the  physical  formation,  but  in  the  plants 
and  trees. 

^  6Kven,  then,  the  glen,  let  us  proceed  with  the  considera- 
tion of  how  it  may  be  most  advantageously  planted,  and 
what  are  the  best  kinds  for  such  a  purpose.  The  ground- 
work of  the  planting  ought  certainly  to  be  arranged  on 
the  principle  of  massing,  and  here  the  common  Holly 
takes  a  leading  position,  so  hardy  is  it,  so  flourishing 
upon  the  sides  of  the  steepest  hillside,  and  under  the  deep 
shade  and  drip  of  umbrageous  trees,  and  so  fine  is  the 
effect  of  high  banks  clothed  with  its  deep,  rich,  glossy 
foliage,  that  it  may  well  form  the  staple  of  our  planting. 
Mingled  with  the  Hollies,  and  in  large  masses  by  itself, 
we  place  that 

**  Flower  of  the  wild,  whose  purple  glow 
Adorns  the  dusky  mountain's  side" — 

the  Heather  (Calluna  vulgaris),  which  is  so  beautiful  when 
in  flower  as  to  fully  atone  for  its  dull  appearance  at  other 
times.  No  trifling  patches  of  it  will  serve  to  produce  the 
effect  I  aim  at,  but  there  must  be  bold,  spreading,  irre- 
gular masses,  meeting  and  interspersed  among  the  ad- 
joining growth  of  trees,  Ferns,  or  shrubs ;  for  there  should 
be  no  sharply-de^ed  lines  of  demarcation,  no  formal 
angularity  of  outhne  in  such  a  scene,  but  a  blending  of 
growth  and  a  certain  air  of  the  wild  irregularity  of  nature. 
Suitable  positions  will  occur  for  groups  or  single  plants 
of  other  varieties  of  Heath ;  thus,  near  the  sides  of  the 
path  we  may  place  Erica  Tetralix  with  its  lovely  belle  of 
a  delicate  pink  hue ;  its  white  variety  is  also  worthy  of 
a  prominent  place.  ^  Patches  of  the  more  common  Erica 
oinerea,  the  deep-coloured  Menziesia  polifoHa,  and  the 
shrub-like  Erica  mediterranea  merit  a  place,  and  for  an 
early  display  in  spring,  the  bright  pink  Erica  camea  is 
nnrivalled.  Ferns,  Lichens,  and  Mosses  shotQd  fringe 
the  stream,  and  spread  their  graceful  forms  and  green 
enamel  among  the  rocks ;  then,  too,  an  eocasional  mossy 
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knolj  or  bank  has  an  agreeable  effect,  more  especially 
when  the  cool  air  of  the  glen  is  sought  after  during  the 
hot  days  of  summer ;  then,  as  the  path  winds  along  from 
side  to  side,  over  an  occasional  rustic  bridge,  under  the 
shade  of  overhanging  branches  of  spreading  Beech  or 
drooping  Birch,  while  Larch  and  Finuses  cluster  or  stand 
out  singly  high  up  upon  the  crests  of  the  glen's  steep 
sides,  each  feature,  each  cool  grot  or  mossy  cell,  is  doubly 
appreciated.  In  the  hottest,  driest  smnmer,  when  plants 
that  are  fully  exposed  to  drought  present  a  parched 
and  starved  appearance,  here  all  remains  green  and 
flourishing.  It  must,  however,  be  very  apparent,  that 
although  at  such  a  time  the  contrast  to  most  other  scenes 
would  be  more  forcible  and  striking  by  its  pecuhar  fresh- 
ness and  beauty,  yet  it  continues  almost  equally  attractive 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  common  Bracken  (Pteris  aquilina)  is  another  excel- 
lent plant  for  massing.  In  favourable  situations  it  forms 
a  dense  thicket  of  the  most  beautiful  description;  the 
noble  fronds  upwards  of  9  feet  high  surpass  all  other  of 
our  native  Ferns  in  dignity  of  aspect,  excepting,  perhaps,, 
the  Osmunda.  It  has  a  fine  effect  either  alone  or  mingled 
with  the  Holly  and  Heather.  Berberis  Aquifolium  also 
makes  a  good  mass;  it  is  very  hardy,  and  has  strong 
claims  upon   our  notice  for  its  value  as  a  decorative 

Elant;  its  abundant  bright  yellow  flowers  produced  in 
old  dense  clusters  are  followed  by  green  berries,  which 
ripen  into  a  deep  purple  hue,  and  the  spreading  growth 
is  thickly  clothed  with  deep  green  glossy  foliage,  which 
becomes  purple,  and  often  crimson,  in  autumn. 

It  does  not  appear  desirable  to  extend  the  list  of  plants 
for  massing  in  the  glen.  Bhododendrons  might  certainly 
be  introduced  with  good  effect,  and  a  bold  group  of  Yucca 
recurva  upon  some  prominent  curve  or  position  of  import- 
ance would  tell  well ;  but  the  Holly,  Fern,  and  Heather 
harmonise  so  well,  and  large  masses  of  them  are  so  ad- 
mirably in  keeping  with  this  scene  of  semi-wildness, 
that  they  ought  certainly  to  predominate  very  largely. 
Ample  relief  and  variety  may  be  imparted  by  an  admix- 
ture of  such  single  specimens  or  small  clumps  as  there 
may  be  space  for — of  Pampas  Grass  and  other  Grasses  of 
a  tall  and  stately  character,  such  as  Arundo  conspicua, 
Holcus  saccharatus,  and  Erianthus  Bavennse.  A  few 
flowering  shrubs,  too,  form  an  agreeable  feature.  Of  such 
I  would  select  the  single  and  double  varieties  of  both 
pink  and  white  Crataegus,  as  well  as  the  newer  double 
crimson  kind ;  Laburnum ;  Queldres  Boss  (Viburnum 
Opulus);  Cytisus  albus,  the  graceful  white  Broom  of 
Portugal ;  Cytisus  Scoparius,  the  common  yellow  Broom ; 
the  cream-coloured  C.  pallidus  ;  and  the  yellow  Spanish 
Broom,  Spartium  junceum.  To  these  may  be  added 
Philadelphus  grandiflorus,  Pynis  Aucuparia  (the  Moun- 
tain Ash),  and  of  Lilacs  the  common  white  kind,  and  the 
large,  rich  purple  variety.  Dr.  Lindley.  An  occasional 
Birch  tree  near  the  side  of  the  stream  or  upon  the  steep 
slopes  makes  a  pleasing  break.  Larches,  too,  may  be 
introduced  singly  or  in  clumps.  The  space,  however,  is 
usually  too  much  restricted  to  admit  of  many  tall-grow- 
ing tiees,  which  should,  therefore,  be  introduced  with 
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ciu-jh  caution,  most  of  them  being  planted  along  the  highest 
points,  where  the  pecaliar  vegetation  of  the  glen  is  met  and 
blends  with  that  of  the  wild  nnderwood. 

Moat  small  natoral  glens  do  not  end  abruptly,  bat  gradually 
expand  into  a  wide-spread  valley,  as  though  at  some  remote 
f^ya  a  mighty  flood  of  water  rushing  through  and  deepening 
tbu  glen's  narrow  gorge  had  burst  forth  from  the  restraining 
bounds  of  its  rooky  sides  with  accumulated  force,  spreading 
over  the  softer  soil  beyond,  wearing  and  conyeylng  it  away  to 
some  distant  point,  that  is  still  perchance  covered  by  the  waters 
of  old  ocean.  It  is  just  at  this  junction  of  glen  and  valley 
that  I  would  form  a  Beech  grove,  planting  the  Beech  trees 
80  feet  apart,  and  filling  the  intermediate  spaces  with  Larch, 
to  be  thinned  and  removed  gradually  as  the  permanent  trees 
might  require  space.  The  extent  of  the  grove  should  depend 
upon  the  features  beyond  it ;  if  it  could  advantageously  be 
continued  to  a  point  commanding  a  pleasing  view,  that  would 
be  the  best  and  safest  guide  for  the  planter.  From  seats  at 
the  lower  boundary  there  might  perhaps  be  a  pleasing  vista  of 
the  waters  of  a  lake  with  the  soft  swell  of  turfy  slopes,  broken 
by  a  few  noble  specimens  of  Oak,  Elm,  or  Lime,  and  if  in  the 
background  a  glimpse  could  be  had  through  richly  wooded 
bapkn  of  a  lofty  range  of  distant  hiUs  the  scene  would  be 
pezfeot. 

liie  pathway  through  the  glen  should  be  designed  to  com. 
mand  at  different  points  fuU  views  of  its  most  interesting 
features.  It  takes  no  jbrmal  line,  por  is  it  kept  strictly  on  one 
side,  but  following  the  windings  and  curies  it  leads  from  side 
to  side  across  rustic  bridges  or  stepping  stones.  The  bridges 
should  be  made  of  xmdreesed  woodl  Larch  with  the  bark  left 
on  is  very  suitabl«»,  or,  if  the  span  is  narrow,  flayed  Oak  wood 
might  be  used,  and  Ivy  trained  along  the  sides  and  upon  the 
handrails.  A  good  position  for  a  bridge  is  below  a  waterfall, 
not  close  to  it,  but  at  a  little  distance  down  the  glen,  from 
whence  the  play  and  dash  of  the  water  may  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  For  any  steep  ascent  very  neat  and  durable  wooden 
steps  can  be  made  of  circular  blocks  of  Larch  or  Oak  about  a 
foot  in  length,  set  on  end  side  by  side,  and  kept  securely  in 
position  by  fastening  slabs  of  Larch  across  the  front  of  each 
step,  and  by  spandrils  of  the  same  material  at  the  sides. — 
Edwaiu>  Luckhubst. 


THE  EOTAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 

BATH  SHOW. 

The  ample  descriptions  that  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Journal,  aided  by  the  plana  which  have  been  published,  will 
have  made  the  general  aspect  of  the  Show  ground  clear  to  any 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  and  examine  them.  It 
will  be  sufBcient,  then,  to  say  that  of  all  the  sites  which  have 
been  chosen  for  the  provincial  exhibitionB,  none  can  for  a 
moment  compare  with  the  present.  Batii  itself  is  a  fair  place, 
and  the  Victoria  Park  is  one  of  its  fairest  spots,  and  yet  so 
convenient  to  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  that  a  ten-minutes 
walk  brings  one  from  all  the  principid  hotels  to  the  Show 
ground ;  while,  should  the  weather  prove  more  unfavourable 
than  it  is  at  present,  the  sloping  character  'of  the  ground  will 
prevent  that  *'  Slough  of  Despond  "  which  Bitmingham  pre- 
sented last  year. 

All  those  who  have  attended  these  provincial  Shows  are  now 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  their  general  aspect.  The  large 
tt;ut  (60  feet  longer  this  year  than  before),  arranged  on  the 
plun  of  which  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society  set  the  example ;  the 
pLmts  placed  on  the  ground,  sloping  and  terraced  banks,  the 
waterfall,  and  the  fountain,  are  now  what  are  naturally  looked 
for.  To  those  who  have  not  witnessed  any  of  these  Shows 
one  may  say  that  the  effect  is  vezy  fine  as  looked  at  from 
behind  the  waterfall,  whence  the  eye  can  range  over  the  whole 
contents  of  the  tent--sadly  marred,  however,  to  our  mind  by 
the  very  substantial  framework  on  which  the  canvas  is  placed ; 
and  one  sighs  for  a  time  when  we  shall  see  either  iron  substi- 
tuted for  it,  or  some  method  devised  by  which  this  defect  may 
be  remedied.  In  this  tent  have  been  placed  the  magnificent 
plants  of  Messrs.  Baines  and  Cole,  the  exhibits  of  Williams, 
Vcatch,  Bull,  Bell  &  Thorpe,  and  others,  the  whole  forming  a 
marvellous  display  of  the  wealth  of  colouring  and  of  foliage 
that  the  realm  of  Flora  so  lavishly  displays.  The  same  long 
and  too-narrow  tent  where  the  cut  flowers  are  exhibited  is 
filled  from  end  to  end.  Inthe^tent  for  vegetables  is  the  finest 
collection  of  vegetables  we  have  ever  seen  displayed;  while 
all  around  are  tents,  horticultural  constractions,  and  oon- 
tnvanoes  of  eveiy  deBoriplioxi« 


On  every  side  one  meets  with  well-known  faces ;  for  what  a 
Church  Congress  is  to  the  parson,  the  Social  Science  GongreBS 
to  the  political  economist,  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society'fi 
meeting  to  the  farmer,  that  is  this  provincial  Exhibition  of 
lioyal  Horticultural  Society  to  the  gardener  of  every  descrlp- 
tion,  amateur,  nurseryman,  or  gentleman's  gardener— a  place 
where  one  is  sure  to  meet  a  large  number  of  those  interested 
in  the  same  pursuit,  to  renew  former  acquaintances,  and  to 
make  new  ones ;  and  this  has  become  now  so  thoroughly  recog- 
nised a  fact,  that  it  forms  to  many  one  of  its  most  attractive 
features.  Many  of  us  are  utterly  hlaz£  with  flower  shows,  they 
can  add  no  new  sensation;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  vith 
those  who  are  equally — well,  let  us  say  it — mad  with  one's 
self,  to  exchange  brotherly  words  of  good  will,  to  hear  many 
things  discussed,  and  to  be  a  sharer  in  ^at  geniality  whidi 
ought  to,  and  does  as  a  rule,  characterise  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  the  lovely  things  connected  with  horticulture.  We 
lack  this  year  the  presence  of  Boyalty ;  for  whatever  might  be 
the  inclination  of  any  of  our  Princes  to  be  present  with  ub,  the 
Shah  absorbs  all  their  attention,  and  they  cannot  move  from 
their  post  of  duty.  Well,  there  is  this  to  be  said :  If  the  Show 
succeed  it  will  be  simply  on  the  grounds  of  horticulture.  Pxinoe 
Arthur,  no  doubt,  brought  crowds  to  Birmingham  last  year, 
but  no  Prince  attracts  them  to  Bath  this  year ;  and  so,  what- 
ever success  be  obtained  will  be  due  to  the  pure  love  of  horti- 
culture, and  this,  we  Imow,  has  long  charaoteiised  Bath  ao^ 
its  neighbourhood^ 


Thb  Exhibition  was  opened  by  a  procession  formed  at  the  ^ 
park  gates  at  half -past  twelve,  and  which  proceeded  to  the 
grand  tent,  and  walked  entirely  round  it,  after  which  it  earn 
again  to  the  front  of  the  buUding  facing  the  city,  aod  the 
principal  members  of  which  it  was  composed  then  took  a  plue 
on  the  summit  of  the  rising  plot  of  ground  on  which  aie 
staged  Mr.  Toung's  collection  of  trees. 

The  following  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county 
was  then  read : — 

"  My  Lord, — 

"At  the  request  of  the  Local  Conunittee  of  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  I  beg  to  offer  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  city  ol 
Bath  for  your  Lordship's  presence  and  assistance  on  t^ 
occasion. 

"We  were  much  Ratified  by  the  decision  of  the  Council  to 
hold  its  annual  meeting  within  our  borders.    We  esteemed  it  a 

freat  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  see,  on  the  largest  and  most 
eautiiul  scale,  what  had  been  done  for  horticulture  in  recent 
years.  We  also  felt  assured  that  the  Exhibition  which  it  vafl 
proposed  to  hold — ^so  comprehensive  in  its  objects — ^wonld  be 
nighly  beneficial  to  our  neighbourhood,  by  stimulating  a  deaire 
for  improved  culture  among  all  classes  of  society. 

"  With  these  feelings  we  gladly  entered  upon  the  Tariom 
duties  assigned  to  us.  we  trust  that  the  site  of  the  Kzbibit^ 
will  be  found  convenient  and  satisfactory  to  the  visitors,  vie 
are  thankful  to  the  numerous  friends  who  have  enabled  na  to 
raise  a  larger  amount  in  prizes  than  has  been  raised  on  ai^ 
previous  occasion.  Favoured  by  this  circumstance,  by  ^e  ad- 
mirable arrangement  of  the  Council,  and  bv  great  indiyidoal 
skill  on  the  part  of  their  Superintendent^  we  have  now  a  display 
of  plants,  flowers,  and  structures,  which  will  be  abundantly 
gratifying  and  instructive.  And  now,  my  Lord,  I  have  only  to 
add  that  among  our  flreatest  advantages  is  that  of  being  able  to 
welcome  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  in  the  High  Sherifi  oi 
Somersetshire,  the  representatives  of  our  beloved  Sovereign  is 
the  county  to  which  we  belong.  We  consider  it  a  moat  happy 
augury  that  the  Exhibition  is  opened  under  such  auspices;  and 
we  trust  our  ancient  city  will  prove  itself  not  unworthy  of  tke 
honour  thus  conferred  upon  it." 

In  reply  to  this  address,  Lord  Cork  said,  "  I  beg  sincerely^ 
thank  you  for  the  address  you  have  presented  to  me  on  behau  of 
the  Local  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  to 
assure  vou  that,  connected  as  I  am  with  this  great  oouiity,  iti< 
a  gratincation  to  me  to  bear  a  part  in  this  day's  proceedings.  I 
entirely  concur  in  the  hope  you  have  expressed  that  the  BxhiU' 
tion  which  I  have  the  honour  this  day  of  opening  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  lovers  of  ho^iculture  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  thiB  has  been  the  chief  obiect  of  the  promoters  in 
this  undertaking.  In  asking  me,  and  likewise  the  High  Sheria 
for  the  county  to  appear  in  official  costume^  I  recognise  a  desire^ 
on  the  part  of  this  ancient  city,  to  seize  on  every  occaaion  « 
testifving  their  devoted  loyalty  to  the  throne,  and  their  respect 
for  all  offices  of  dignity  and  importance  emanating  directly  nom 
the  crown  and  representing  its  authority.  I  heartily  join  with 
you  in  expressing  my  obbgation  to  the  Council  of  the  Boyv 
Horticultimd  Society  for  holding  its  meeting  vrithin  the  bordeA 
of  youx  city,  and  I  trust  it  may  prote  in  every  way  sacoeas- 
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fitly  and  folly  aooomplish  the   objeete  adTBited  to  in  your 
address." 

Aooompanied  by  a  flourish  of  tnxmpeta  the  Lord  Lieateaant 
'''<p  declared  the  Show  open. 

PLAKTS  AKD  FI1OWEB& 

Stove  and  Grskiihouse  PLAMT8.->0f  these  there  ar^  nnme- 
Tous  coUectionB,  though  in  general  the  plants  are  not  so  large 
as  those  nsnalW  exhibited  at  the  metropmitan  shows.  Messrs. 
E.  Cole  &  Son  have  in  Class  1  (collection  of  twenty),  a  veij  well 
bloomed  gronp,  ninning  for  the  most  part  about  2  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  containing  excellent  specimens  of  Vinca  rosea  alba, 
Ixora  amboynensis,  the  white  Ixora  Colei,  Clerodendron  Bcd- 
fourianom,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Azalea  Extranii,  Exiea  Can- 
dolleana.  Erica  eximia  superba,  and  E.  Ycntriooaa  triodlor.  A 
first  prize  was  awarded. 

In  collections  of  nine  (Class  2),  Mr.  Morse,  gardener  to  W.  3?. 
Baker,  Esq.,Brislington,  Bristol,  sends  fine  specimens  of  Azalea 
liateritia  snperba  and  Barolayana,  Dlpladenia  amabilis,  very 
good ;  a  fine  specimen  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  a  large  Ixora 
amboynensis  not  yet  at  perfection,  also  a  large  Ixora  amboyn- 
ensis  snperba  and  Pimelea  Hendersoni,  4  feet  in  diameter  and 
quite  a  mass  of  bloom.  The  last  two,  besides  forming  part  of 
the  group^  are  also  shown  for  the  Veitch  Memorial  prize  for  the 
best  specunen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  respectively.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Brammond,  Weston  Road,  Bath,  also  sends  a  group,  in 
which  are  good  plants  of  Stephanotis  floribunda  and  Genetyllis 
Hookeriana;  whilst  from  Mr.  Cypher,  Qneen's  Boad  Nursery. 
Cheltenham,  come  Dlpladenia  amabilis  trained  on  a  cylindrical 
wire  trellis  and  in  nne  bloom,  Allamanda  grandiflora  with 
numbers  of  its  yellow  flowers,  thoii|[h  these  are  not  individually 
large ;  a  very  good  GenetyDis  tulipifera  well  flowered,  but  a 
forest  of  sticks ;  an  Ixora,  and  a  good  specimen  of  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum.  Mr.  Morse  is  first,  Mr.  Cypher  second,  and  Mr. 
Drummond  third. 

In  Class  3,  groups  of  six,  Mr.  J.  E«  Marsh,  gardener  to  J.  O. 
Bacchus,  Esq.,  Norwood  House,  Binswood,  Leamington,  has 
eapital  specimens  of  Allamanda  Schottii^  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
Kalosanthes  ooccinea,  Phcenocoma  prolifera  Bamesii  and  Clero- 
dendron Balfourianum,  both  well  grown  and  well  flowered.  Mr. 
T.  King,  ffardener  to  B.  Valentine  Leach,  Esq.,  Devizes  Castle, 
and  Mr.  W.  Carmichael,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Tugwell,  Esq., 
Crowe  Hall,  Bath,  also  send  groups.  From  Col.  Taylor  comes 
a  croup,  in  which  we  noticed  the  white  Echites  boliviensis, 
well  furnished  with  its  orange-throated,  white^  Convolvulus-like 
flowers.    Mr.  Marsh  is  first. 

For  the  local  special  prize  for  the  best  specimen  stove  plant 
Mr.  Baines,  gardener  to  H.  MichoUs,  Esq.,  Southgate,  exhibits 
a  specimen  of  Allamanda  cathartica,  some  4  net  through. 
BougainviUiea  glabra,  clothed  with  its  rose-coloured  bracts,  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Gale,  who  takes  the  first  prize ;  while  Mr.  A.  Morse, 

rrdener  to  W.  P.  Baker,  Esq.,  is  second  with  an  Ixora,  and  Mr. 
Brickell,  gardener  to  J.  Orred,  Esq..  Marshfield,  Chippenham, 
is  third  with  Euphorbia  splendens.  An  equal  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Baines. 

In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  the  best  specimen  greenhouse 

? slants  Mr.  Baines  sends  a  splendid  plant  ol  Phcenocoma  proli- 
era,  blooming  to  perfection,  and  beautifully  furnished  to  the 
base ;  from  Mr.  Gale,  gardener  to  W.  Dobson,  Esq.,  Oakwood, 
Bath,  comes  a  remarkably  good  specimen  of  Genetyllis  Hooker- 
iana ;  and  from  Col.  B.  L.  Taylor,  Fern  Lodge,  Weston  Boad, 
Bath,  a  good  plant  of  Pimelea  diosmffiiolia.  Mr.  Baines  is  first, 
Col.  Taylor  second,  and  Mr.  Qale  third. 

The  best  specimen  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  is  that  of 
Mr.  T.  Baines.  gardener  to  H.  Mioholls,  Esq.,  Southgate,  which 
has  flfteep  fully-expanded  spathes,  and  three  more  opening. 
The  second  best  is  that  of  T.  M.  Shuttle  worth,  Esq.,  which  has 
three  more,  but  not  nearly  so  fresh. 

Mixed  Gboxtps  of  Flowering  and  Fine-foliaoed  Plants. — 
These  constitute  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  great  tent,  the 
plants  shown  hj  the  two  leading  competitors,  Messrs.  Cole  and 
Mr.  Baines,  being  of  extraordinary  size  and  merit.  Mr.  Baines 
and  Messrs.  Cole  have  for  several  years  stoutly  contested  at  the 
Society's  country  meetings  the  palm  in  the  class  for  ten  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  and  the  same  number  of  fine- 
foliaged  pluits,  and  always  with  honour  to  themselves,  and  often 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  for  the  Judges  to  de- 
cide between  their  respective  claims.  On  this  occasion  Messi^s. 
Cole  have  taken  the  lei^  with,  of  flowering  plants,  one  of  the  best- 
bloome^  examples  of  Erica  Massoni  major  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  which  is  nearly  4  feet  in  diameter ;  Dlpladenia  amabilis  in 
a  14-inch  j>ot,  with  120  trusses  of  flowers  which  are  perfec- 
tion in  their  freshness ;  a  grand  plant  of  Genetyllis  tulipifera ; 
the  white- flowered  Ixora  Colei,  4^  feet  through ;  Phcenocoma 
pTolifera  Bamesii,  even  exceeding  the  last-named  in  size,  and  in 

Splendid  bloom;  Erica  Candolleana,  very  fine;  Anthurium 
cherzerianum,  with  three  dozen  good  spathes;  Allamanda 
grandiflora ;  scarlet  Azalea  Brilliant,  6  feet  high ;  Iveryana ;  and 
Allamanda  ffrandiflora,  in  great  beauty.  Of  flne-foliaged  plants 
Messrs.  Cole  have  Cyoas  revoluta,  10  feet  through,  fruiting ; 


noble  specimens  of  Phasnicophorium  seychellarum  and  Yer- 
tfchaffeloa  splendida;  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  Cocos 
Weddeliana ;  a  very  large  specimen  of  the  variegated  New  Zea- 
land Flax,  Croton  varie^tum  and  C.  pictum;  Gleichenia  fiabel- 
lata,  a  magnificent  specimen ;  and  Cyathea  dealbata.  Among 
these  we  recognised  several  of  the  plants  which  formed  part  of 
the  Manley  Hall  collection.  Mr.  Baines  took  the  second  place 
with  a  group  which  has  rarely  been  equalled,  among  which  were 
remarli^bly  fine  specimens  of  Erica  Shannoniana;  Franciscea 
oonfertiflora  in  magnificent  bloom ;  Azalea  Coronata,  forming  a 
splendid  mass  of  ros^  crimson  blossom ;  Ixora  javanica,  very  fine ; 
a  large  and  very  nne  plant  of  Phcenocoma  proUfera,  Ixora 
cocoinea,  Sarraoenias  such  as  are  only  exhibited  by  him,  Cocos 
Weddeliana,  Crotoos,  Dasylirion  acrotrichum,  and  Ixora  javanica 
especially  fine.  Mr.  Baines  was  awarded  the  Veitch  Memorial 
prize  for  the  most  meritorious  specimen  stove  plant  for  the  fine 
Franciscea  in  this  group,  and  he  took  the  corresponding  Veitch 
prize  for  the  Phoenocoma.  Mr.  Nelson,  Stapleton  Place  and 
St.  Michael's  Hill  Nurseries,  Bristol,  sends  a  fine  Alocasia 
metallica  and  Maranta  roseo-picta,  and  very  good  examples  of 
Livistona  borbonica,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Pimelea  mi- 
rabilis,  &c.  In  groups  of  six  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  Savemake,  is  first  with  Dlpladenia  ama^ 
bills,  Allamanda  Schottii,  Alocasia  metal Uca,  Alocasia  Lowii,  and 
Maranta  Veitchii  very  good.  Second  comes  Mr.  T.  King,  gar- 
d&er  to  B.  V.  Leach,  Esq.,  Devizes  Castle,  with  a  very  good 
group ;  and  third,  Mr.  Carmichael. 

Orchids. — ^Although  there  is  not  a  very  large  show  of  these, 
some  of  the  specimens  which  we  shall  have  to  notice  are 
altogether  out  of  the  common  run,  especially  those  of  Mr. 
Gumey.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  is  in  the  front  in  the  open 
class  for  nine,  with  a  fine  Vanda  tricolor;  Aerides  odoratum 
majus;  Angufoa  Clowesii,  not  arrived  at  its  colour;  Cattleya 
MossifB  super ba,  fine;  Onddium  Philipsianum,  with  a  dozen 
spikes;  Tnchopilia  crispa,  &c.  Mr.  Bull  is  second;  Messrs. 
Maule  &  Son,  are  third. 

The  Veitch  Memorial  prize  for  the  best  specimen  Orchid,  also 
the  first  prize  for  the  same,  went  to  Mr.  Gumey  Eeele,  gardener 
to  W.  Gore  Lanffton,  Esq.,  Newton  Park,  Newton-St.-Loe, 
Bristol,  for  Saccolabium  guttattmi  with  no  less  than  twenty- 
nine  racemes  of  flowers,  most  of  which  are  also  unusually  fine. 
Such  a  plant  is  a  marvel ;  such  a  plant  we  have  never  before 
seen,  and  we  rejoice  that  Mr.  Eeele  will  through  it  reap 
something  like  a  fair  reward  for  his  skill  in  its  culture.  The 
second  pnze  for  the  best  specimen  Orchid  is  for  Odontoglosmm 
Insleayii  leopardinum,  ^m  Mr.  W.  Bull,  haMng  sixteen  flowers. 
In  the  amateurs'  dass  for  six,  Mr.  Baines  is  first  with  a  magni- 
ficent  potf ul  of  Cattleya  Mossias,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Dendro- 
bium  densiflorum,  D.  Devonianum  with  eleven  long  racemes, 
and  a  good  Cypripedium  barbatum.  Second  comes  Mr.  Gumey 
with  another  specimen  of  Saccolabium  guttatum  with  fourteen 
racemes ;  Aerides  odoratum  maximxmi,  remarkably  fine ;  Vanda 
tricolor,  good;  and  Saccolabium  curvifolium,  fine.  Third,  Mr 
Perry,  ga^rdener  to  J.  W.  Miles,  Esq  ,  Shirehampton ;  fourth,  Mr. 
J.  Howard,  gardener  to  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Fussell,  Frome.  In 
the  nurserymen's  class  for  six,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  takes  the 
lead  with  a  fine  pan  of  Cypripedium  barbatum  superbum, 
Thunia  alba  with  nine  flowers,  Cattleya  Mossiie  splendid, 
Cypripedium  Stonei  with  thirteen  slippers,  and  a  remarkably 
fine  Aerides  Lobbi.  Messrs.  Maule  &  Sons,  JBristol,  are  second ; 
and  Mr.  Drummond,  Bath,  takes  a  fourth  prize. 

Heaths  are  far  behind  those  shown  at  the  London  exhibitions. 
The  best  six  in  the  nurserymen's  class  come  from  Mr.  Cypher, 
Cheltenham ;  the  second  best  from  Mr.  Ihrummond,  of  Bath. 
Among  amateurs  Mr.  Baines  is  first  for  six  with  fine  specimens 
of  E.  lemula,  venosa,  obbata,  and  others.  Mr.  King,  gardener  to 
B.  V.  Leach,  Esq.,  Devizes  Castle,  is  second,  and  Col.  Taylor 
third.  For  nine^Mr.  Carmichael,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Tugwell, 
Esq.,  is  second.  The  best  four  are  from  Mr.  Keel,  gardener  to 
Col.  Landon,  Wells  Boad,  Bath.  Second  comes  Mr.  King,  gar- 
dener to  B.  V.  Leach,  Esq.  In  the  class  for  the  best  specimen 
Heath,  a  plant  of  the  waxy-white  Erica  obbata,  not,  however, 
as  yet  arrived  at  its  full  beauty,  is  shown  by  Mr.  Baines.  The 
second  best  is  a  small  plant  of  Cavendisnii  from  Mr.  Morse, 
gardener  to  W.  P.  Baker,  Esq.,  Brislington. 

OBNAKSNTAii-roLiAOED  PLANTS. — In  the  class  for  nine  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  who  is  first,  has 
a  noble  plant  of  Cycas  revoluta,  8  feet  in  diameter,  a  fine 
Phoenicophorium  seychellarum,  Latania  borbonica,  and  good 
specimens  of  others.  Mr.  W.  Drummond,  Bath,^  is  second, 
showing  amon^  others  a  very  good  pyramid  of  Panic  um  varie- 
g^tum.  For  six  flne-foliaged  plants  (amateurs)  the  pme  went 
to  Mr.  J.  E.  Marsh,  gardener  to  J.  O.  Bacchus,  Es<;^.,  Binswood, 
Leamington.  The  best  specimen  fine-foliaged  plant  is  Sarracenia 
flava,  one  of  the  Nortii  American  Side-saddle  Plants,  and  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  genus  which  Mr.  Baines  has  ever 
shown.  Second  comes  Mr.  Gsle,  gardener  to  W.  Dobson,  Esq., 
Oakwood,  Bath,  with  a  magnificent  plant  of  Alocaaia  metallica, 
of  which  every  leaf  is  perfect. 

Pa^fTM.— There  are  out  few  of  these  shown  in  the  classes 
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spaciallf  UBigned  ta  tbem.  The  best  six  coma  (n>m  Hr.  Wim- 
Bett,  AabbnrtiliKm  Pfttk  Knrsery,  Chelsea.  Among  them  ai« 
Bood  plncts  of  Areca  InCeacens,  AalTocaryiin]  meiicuiam,  and 
AiSDa  Baueri.  The  aecond  prize  for  six  goes  to  Mr.  W.  Boll,  of 
Chelsea,  for  a  gronp  in  'which  ace  Areca  lateaceui,  Keutia 
Uoorei,  and  other  scarce  soils.  The  third  prize  nentto  Meeers. 
^Uaule  it  Sons,  Bristol,  for  lar^r  apecinienB,  among  which  is 
a  male  Cycaa  revoluta,  irhich  had  thrown  np  a  cone.  Mr. 
WiUiams  and  Meaara.  Carter  &  Co.  also  exhibit. 

Dracanas  and  Cordylinci— The  best  foor  are  exhibited  by 
MeuiB.  Carter  &  Co.,  and  umsist  of  the  dark  oliie  and  pnrple- 
lironzed  Maclesyi,  Begina  finely  colooied,  Ouilfoylei,  and  Cnel- 
soni  very  fine.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mi.  B.  S. 
Williama,  of  Holloway,  for  a  very  Sne  plant  of  Dracsna  Veitchii, 
•nd  otbere  already  named.  Mr.  Bnll  exhibits  D.  Begina, 
D.  apecioss,  D.  anueoA,  and  D.  aplendens,  all  of  which  are  very 
hanOBome,  and  which  mnst  aoiely  have  bean  orerlooked,  as  no 
award  was  made. 

Croioia.— The  best  specimen  Croton  comes  from  Mr.  B.  T. 
Veitch,  noneryinan,  Exeter,  and  is  a  well-cotonred  plant  of 
C.  variegatnm,  aboat  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  an  much  in  height 
from  the  groiind.  The  best  fooinew  Crotons  come  from  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  and  consist  of  ftnely-colonrad  examples  of 
C.  midnlatum,  Veitchii,Weismanni,  and  Johannis.  Thesecond- 
nriie  four  come  from  Mr.  Perry,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Miles,  Esq., 
Shirebampton.  Ur.  Bnll  also  has  a  second  price  for  majeildonm, 
imdnlatom,  Weismanni,  and  spirale. 

Alocaaiaa. — In  the  class  for  the  best  three  Alocaeias,  the  first 
position  was  taken  by  Mr.  Williama,  of  Holloway,  with  A. 
metallica,  large  specimen  ;  A.  Sedeni,  with  leaves  18  Inches  by 
10  wide  ;  and  a  very  fine  specimen  of  A.intermedla.  Mjr.  Drom- 
mond  is  second  with  small  plants. 

Begoniai.—Veij  few  are  shown.  The  Cut  prize  goes  to  Mr. 
Drommond,  of  Bath,  for  small  plants. 

Caladiuvit. — As  in  the  case  of  Begonias,  bnt  few  are  ihown. 
The  best  six  come  from  Ur.  Harsh,  gardener  to  J.  0.  Baochoi, 
Usq.,  Binswood,  Leamington,  and  include  good  hut  not  large 
'    plants  of  Wightii,  Chantini,  Houlletii,  and  Neumanni. 

PrrcHxH-PLASTB.— The  best  three  are  those  from  Mr.  Bajnet, 
«nd  consist  of  flue  examples  of  S.  flava  and  Tsriolaris,  with 
.  pnrpm'ea. 

PiSMB. — As  compared  with  the  Exhibition  at  Sirmingham  last 
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IsJlin^-off  in  the  numbers  of  Ferns  both  exotic  and  British* 
especially  the  latter.  Mr.  Lowe  exhibits  but  few,  and  Mr. 
Mapplebeck  not  at  all.  As  regards  exotic  Fems  also,  the  speci- 
meiiB  aie  neither  so  large  nor  so  fine  as  those  we  find  at  the 
Loudon  shows. 

Exotic  Ji'crjw.— The  heat  twelve  in  the  amateurs'  class  ooms 
from  Mr.  J.  BrickeU,  gardener  to  J.  Orred,  Esq.,  Aihwick  EaU, 
Hanhfield,  Chippenham,  and  consist  of  good  examples  of 
Adiantnm  farleyense,  A.  cnneatum,  Lomaria  gibba,  and  Oymno- 
giammas.  The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Howard,  gardener 
to  the  Jtev.  J.  Q.  Fassell,  The  Chantry,  Ftome,  who  has  good 
plants  of  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Gleichenia  spelunoB,  Golden 
and  Silver  Fems.  First  for  nine  is  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Queen's 
Boad  Kursery,  Cheltenham;  second,  Mr.  W.  £.  Drummond, 
Bath ;  third,  Mr.  D.  Wicks,  gardener  to  the  Bev.  C.  Kemble, 
Vellore,  Bath ;  and  fourth,  Messrs.  Msule,  ol  Bristol.  The 
beat  six  come  from  Mr,  A.  Morse,  and  include  good  plants  of 
Adiantum  cuueatnm,    Lomaria  gibba,  and    Adiantum  macro- 

JbyllQm.  The  second  prize  is  tuen  by  tlr.  King,  gardener  to 
;.v.  Leach,  Esq.,  DeviieB  Castle.  The  best  specimen  exotic 
Fern  [exclnsive  of  Adiantnms  and  Tree  Fema)  is  Qleichenia 
mpestiia,  shown  by  Ur.  Baiues,  measuring  fully  fi  feet  in 
diameter.  T.  M.  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  is  second  with  Qleichenia 
flabellata. 

Trfe  Fern: — A  first  prize  for  six  Tree  Fems  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  lor  Cvathea  Dredge i  and  good  plants  of 
Dicksonia  antarctica.  Another  first  prize  goea  to  Mr.  Williams. 
of  Hollowaj',  for  noble  specimens  of  Dicksonia  antarctica  and 
Cyatheas.    The  best  pair  are  Cyathca  dealbata,  6  feet  from  the 

Sonnd,  and  as  much  in  spread  of  frond,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Perry, 
he  second  prize  goea  to  Measrs.  Maule,  of  Bristol. 
British  Fsna. — For  twenty  distinct  kinds  in  the  norserymen's 
class,  the  first  prize  goes  to  a  nicely  arranged  even  group  of 
well-grown  plants,  with  a  large  proportion  of  varieties  of  the 
gracefnl  Lady  Fern ;  Athyriam  F.-f.  pulcl 
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E.  Pilgrim,  PitTille  Kursery,  Chelti 
wood  £:  Sons,  of  Cheltenham,  have  the  second  prize  for  a 
meritorious  group,  but  the  plants  are  small;  Mr.  Drommond, 
Weston  Boad,  Bath,  is  third.  In  the  open  class  for  ten  Mr. 
Pilgriiu  is  again  first.  Hera  there  is  a  grand  specimen  of  A,  F.f. 
plumoeum,  and  a  glass-csae  full  of  Tricomanes  radicani.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  of  Nottingham,  is  second.  In  this  collection  is  a 
singular  variety  of  LaetreaFilix-masnamedancustsU.  The  third 
prize  goes  to  Measrs.  W.  Hopwood  ii  Son.  In  the  amateurs' 
olaases  the  collections  are  very  numerous,  and  the  quality  of  the 
plants  ma;  be  best  undentood  when  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Lowe, 


of  Nottingham,  holds  a  snboidinate  poailioB.  The  meat  nots- 
worth;  specimens  are  Adiantum  CapiUus-Ycneris  perfectum, 
and  a  pretty  form  of  the  same ;  a  beautiful  pan  ol  Hyme- 
nopbyllnm  tunbridgense  ;  Atbyiiam  F.f.  var.  clarissims  f  ms 
North  Devon  with  large  fionds,  but  the  segments  are  finelif 
divided ;  and  a  grand  box  of  the  Killamey  Fern,  the  fronds  in 
fine  health.  For  twenty,  Capt.  A.  M.  Jones,  Bingwood  Hcua, 
Clifton,  is  first;    Mr,  E.    J.    Lowe   second;    Mr.  J.  Howard, 

Srdenei  to  the  Bev.  J.  G.  C.  Fuaaell,  Frome.  is  third ;  ind  thg 
urth  prize  goea  to  T.  M.  Shnttleworth,  Esq.,  of  Preston. 
For  twelve  British  Ferns,  E.  J,  Lowe,  Esq.,  and  Captain  JonM 
are  resMctively  first  and  second.  Of  new  Britisb  Fems  £.  I. 
Lowe,  Esq.,  sends  a  large  ooUection. 


Tilelii^liaBaatis(Bot.Hi0.).    TcE  dSHiiptiou  sea  page  SW. 

Adianitimt.—A.  very  beautiful  and  well-grown  group  of  M 
from  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  Highfield  House,  Nottingham  i«  ,1*»™" 
the  firsthononrs.  It  consists  of  A.  crmeatum,  A,  CapiUui-ir 
neris  fcalon,  A.  farleyense  very  fine,  A.  scutum,  A.  Lowii,  w? 
A.  CapilluB-Veneris.  Mr.  3.  Howard,  gardener  to  the  Bev,  J-^ 
FuBseJ],  Frome,  is  second  wilb  another  excellent  gronp.    1^ 

Sizes  offered  lor  the  best  specimens  of  Adiantum  farleyenie  pw 
r.  Bannister,  gardenertoG.  H.Ames,  Esq.,  Westbarv-oJi-TfyB. 
Mr.  Drmnmond,  of  Bath,  Mr.  Morse,  and  T.  M.  ShutUewortS. 
Esq.,  each  of  whom  has  a  remarkably  flue  specimen  of  tM 
lovely  Fern.     The  beat  specimen  Adiantum,  not  A.  farleyense" 

A.  coneatum  from  Mi.  J.  Howard,  nearly  i  feet  in  iiuatV^ 
The  second  best  is  also  A.  coneatnm  from  Mr.  King,  gardentiw 

B.  V.  Leach,  Esq.  _  _^ 
LicoFODH.— The  only  six  come  from  Messrs.  Bell  t  -Tt^ 

Paddock  Nurseries,  Stratford- on- A  von.      There  are  nest,  tot 
._....  ,      .  ^^  serpeM,  •** 

-The  beat  coUection  of  W 
diatinct  Agavea  is  that  shown  by  Mr.  Croneber,  gardenerto  J.  >■■ 
Peacock.  Esq.,  Sudbury  Hoase,  Hammeismitli.  and  coosuuo 
Agava  Schidigera,  with  its  leaves  beset  at  the  edges  «" 
ahaving-Uke  shreda,  the  glaacoos,  thick,  flashy-leaved  A.  "EP* 
naU ;  A.  ensilonne,  rare ;  A.  Begelii  macrodolitha,  very  OW' 
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A.  flUfera  nigrescene,  and  A.  Tiridissima.  All  these  are  re- 
markably fine  specimena,  and  do  credit  to  Mr.  Peacock's  on- 
xivalled  ooUeotion.  Second  oomes  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of 
fioUoway,  who  also  possesses  very  extensive  and  fine  collections 
of  these  and  cognate  plants.  A.  Ghiesbreghtii  obscora,  A.  gem- 
miflora  filifera,  and  A.  Begelii  latifolia  are  the  most  remarkable. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Drommond,  Bath,  is  third.  Mr.  Ball,  of  Chelsea, 
also  exhibits  in  this  class.  In  the  class  for  collections  of  not 
more  than  twenty  ornamental  Cacti  the  prizes  were  not  awarded 
on  the  first  day.  Mr.  Cruncher,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq., 
Sadbory  House,  Hammersmith,  sends  a  gronp  of  remarkable 
specimens,  many  of  the  species  being  very  rare.  Mr.  Datton, 
3Bath,  also  sends  a  fine  gronp,  in  which  are  Echinopsis  multi- 
plex, with  three  beautiful  pale  rose-coloured  flowers ;  Echino- 
cereus  multicostatus,  also  in  flower,  and  a  variety  of  curious 
forms.  Two  other  good  oollectionB  are  shown.  The  best  col- 
lection of  Succulents  is  that  of  Mr.  Croucher,  Mr.  Peacock's 
gardener.  Mr.  Brummond,  of  Bath,  also  sends  a  nice  group,  and 
smother  eomes  from  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe. 

Sdbtbopical  Plants. — ^For  a  collection  of  those  suitable  for 
bedding,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  take  a  second  prize;  the 
plants  are  small,  and  do  not  call  lor  special  remark. 

HaBDT  and  VABIB01.TSD-LBAVED   PLANTB   FOB  BSDDING. — ^The 

best  collection  of  twenty-five  comes  from  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe, 
8tratford-on-Avon,  who  also  send  a  lot  of  twenty,  which,  how- 
ever, not  being  all  variegated,  are  not  eligible  for  a  prize.  Mr. 
Drummond,  of  Bath,  is  second. 

Habdt  Perennials  and  Alpine  Plants. — A  fine  collection  of 
twenty  hardy  variegated  and  alpine  plants  shown  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Ware  of  Tottenham,  takes  the  first  prize.  Sedum  japonicum 
loliis-vuiegatis,  and  a  fine  variegated  form  of  Funkia  undulata, 
Spirea  Umiaria  with  yellow  variegation,  Arundo  Phra^ites 
aurea  striped  with  yellow  and  white,  are  the  most  conspicuous 
for  groups  of  not  less  than  twen^-five  alpine  plants,  equal  first 
prizes  are  given  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  and  Messrs.  Garaway,  of 
Bristol ;  Mr.  Drummond,  Bath,  being  third.  Among  these  we 
more  e«peciall]r  notice  Ophrys  arachnites,  Pentstemon  acumi- 
Batum,  Armeria  alpina  grandiflora  with  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  the  pretty  Bell-flower,  Campanula  carpatica.  For 
twelve  hardy  perennials  in  12-inch  pots,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
7arm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  shows  an  excellent  group,  in  which 
we  noticed  ver^  fine  examples  of  Orchis  foliosa  and  Funkia 
ovata  marginata. 

Cut  Flowzbs. — ^For  twenty-four  bunches  Mr.  Ware  is  first, 
and  Mr.  Perkins^  of  Leamington,  second.  Mr.  G.  Cooling,  of 
Bath,  takes  a  third  prize.  For  twelve  bunches  Mr.  J.  Lasin, 
Chipping  Norton,  Is  first,  and  Mr.  K.  Bryan,  Beach  Bitton,  is 
second.  Among  collections  of  twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers 
staged  as  Boses  Miss  M.  A.  Baines,  Southgate,  is  first  with  the 
pure  white  Calanthe  veratiifolia,  Dendrobium  densiflorum, 
Ixora  Colei,  Cattleya  Mossis,  &c.  Second  comes  Mr.  David 
liumsden,  Bloxholm  Hall,  Sleaford,  with  a  box  containing 
Bice  HeatiiB  and  Orchids.  For  twenty-four  bunches  Messrs.  E. 
Cole  &  Sons  are  first  with  a  very  fine  lot  of  Ixoras,  Heaths,  and 
some  Orchids.:  Second  comes  Mr.  W.  Cross,  Melchet  Court, 
Bomsey ;  and  third  Mr.  Perkins,  nurseryman,  Leamington. 

New  Plants.  —  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  send  a  new 
species  of  Calocbortus  with  large  yellow  flowers,  blotched  and 
Teined  with  dark  brown  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  For  this  a 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded;  Phlox  glaberrima,  a  pretty 
sx>ecies  with  light  purplish  rose  flowers ;  Cvclobothra  pulchella, 
«  free-blooming  species  witii  bright  yellow  floweiy.  From 
Messrs.  08bom,Fulnam,  comes  ImantophyUum  miniatum  snper- 
bnm  with  flowers  larger  and  more  hignly  coloured  than  in  the 

Esies.  From  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  come  Eoheveria  secunda 
ica  monstrosa,  a  curious  cockscomb-shaped  form,  and  Begonia 
eUo.  Messrs.  Paul&  Son,  Cheshunt,  have  the  variegated 
form  of  the  Otaheite  Orange,  noticed  in  previous  reports. 
Messrs.  Maule  &  Sons,  of  Bristol,  exhibit  a  new  hardy  Cratsogus 
or  ^yruB  from  Japan,  the  flowers  orange  red ;  ana  the  fruit, 
which  is  of  the  size  of  the  old  Golden  Pippin  Apple,  is  of  a  gam- 
boge yellow,  produced  in  clusters,  and  is  higmypertumed.  It 
Biakes  an  excellent  preserve.  Grafted  on  the  Wnite  Thorn  it 
Bocoeeds  in  the  open  air  in  England.  It  was  awarded  a  flrst- 
elaas  certificate  by  the  Fruit  Committee. 

For  twelve  new  plants  introduced  by  Mr.  BuU,  and  sent  out 
by  him  during  the  last  three  years,  a  series  of  prizes  including 
sue  sUver  cups  is  given  by  him  in  these  classes,  in  that  devoted 
to  amateurs  Mr.  'T.  M.  Shuttle  worth  is  first;  and  running  him 
very  closely  is  Mr.  J.  Croucher ;  Mr.  W.  Carmichael,  gardener  to 
H.  M.  Tugwell,  Esq.,  coming  in  third. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wimsett,  Ashbumham 
Park  Nursery,  Chelsea,  is  first ;  his  fine  specimen  of  Pandanus 
Veitchii  bringing  him  in  before  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing, 
of  London  and  Edinburgh,  who  otherwise  had  a  very  even  lot 
of  plants.  Messrs.  Curter  &  Co.,  of  London,  are  third.  The  best 
and  most  effective  plant  in  all  the  collections  is  certainly  Pan- 
danus Veitchii.  Other  fine  things  are  Curculigo  recurvata 
striata,  Dractena  splendens,  Phylhuithus  nivosus,  andDssmo- 
Boiops  palembftnioQSy  a  handsome  Pabn. 


For  six  new  plants  (exclusive  of  Orchids)  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea, 
takes  the  first  prize  with  Croton  majesticum  and  spirale;  Dra- 
osBua  imi)erialis  and  Goldieana;  Pritchardia  grandis,  a  fine  Palm, 
and  Campsldium  filicifoUum.  Messrs.  Veitch  are  second  with 
Blplademainsignis,  a  splendid  rich-coloured  kind.  Yucca  sp.  nova, 
Aralia  eiegantissima  very  handsome,  Adiantum  speciosum,  Dra- 
csna  amabilis,  and  TilUndsia  Zahnii.  Mr.  WiUiams  exhibits 
Anthurium  crystallinum,  Maranta  Makoyana,  Masdevallia 
Harryana  (an  oversight  which  disqualified  the  collection),  Aralia 
Veitchii,  Dracsena  Fraseri,  and  Adiantum  elegantissimum. 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  and  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  also  exhibit,  the 
latter  likewise  showing  in  the  class  for  a  new  tender  plant  not 
in  flower  Campylobotrys  Ghiesbreghtii  variegata,  with  velvety 
leaves  variegated  with  reddish  cream,  and  as  if  frosted.  The 
first  prize  for  one  new  Orchid  in  flower  goes  to  Messrs.  Veitch 
for  Masdevallia  Harryana,  with  ten  flowers ;  the  second  prize  to 
Mr.  Williams  for  a  nice  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  Insleayi 
leopardinum,  with  richly -coloured  flowers  ;  and  a  third  to  Mr. 
Bull  for  the  same  variety ;  a  third  also  to  Messrs.  Backhouse, 
of  York,  w.'th  Oncidium  ^grinum. 

Miscellaneous. — The  miscellaneous  groups  are  not  nearly  so 
numerous  as  usual,  but  some  of  them  are  of  high  merit,  espe- 
cially those  from  Messrs.  Williams,  Veitch,  and  Ball.  Messrs. 
Veitch  exhibit  Croton  Hookeri,  one  of  the  richest  -of  the  new 
yellow  variegated  kinds ;  C.  Weismanni,  beautifuUv  murked; 
Aralia  Veitchii,  and  Dieffenbachia  brasiliensis,  beautifully 
mottled.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  has  a  second  prize  for  a  group  of 
plants,  in  which  are  many  recent  introductions  and  fine  speci- 
mens of  Orchids,  Anthurium  Scherzerianium,  &o.  A  CTOup  of 
new  plants  is  shown  by  'Mx.  BuU,  of  Chelsea,  and  includes  new 
Crotons  and  Palms,  Maranta  Mayokana,  Phyllanthus  nivosus, 
and  other  fine-foliaged  plants.  Mr.  B.  T.  Veitch,  nurserynum, 
Exeter,  contributes  a  fine  group  of  Heaths  and  other  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  Ley,  of  Lansdowne  Boad,  Croydon, 
also  sends  a  group  of  new  pluits.  From  Mr.  Turner,  Boyal 
Nurseries,  Slough,  comes  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  her- 
baceous Peonies.  To  some  subjects  which  have  been  omitted, 
as  Messrs.  Jackman's  Clematises,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  of 
Mr.  Young,  of  Milford  Nurseries,  Godalming,  and  Messrs. 
Maule,  of  Bristol,  we  shall  advert  next  week.  We  may,  how- 
ever, mention  that  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  High  Holbom. 
London,  have  a  grand  stand  of  seeds,  roots,  grasses,  &c.,  and 
arranged  with  excellent  taste  and  effect.  We  understand  Messrs. 
Sutton,  of  Beading,  would  sJso  have  exhibited,  bad  it  not  been 
that  they  are  also  doing  bo  both  at  Vienna  and  at  the  Boyal 
Counties  Show  at  Southampton. 

FLOBTSTS'  FLOWERS. 
Fuchsias. — ^I  have  not  seen  so  fine  a'collection  of  Fuchsias  for 
many  years  as  that  exhibited  here.  Some  of  the  plants  are 
absolute  models  of  perfection,  full  of  bloom,  and  not  disfigured 
by  formality  of  growth.  There  is  one  plant  of  Arabella  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Mould,  of  Bath,  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled. 
It  is  one  sheet  of  bloom,  and  with  its  weei)ing  foliage  com- 
pletely covers  the  pot.  Others  nearly  as  good  in  this  collection, 
to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded  for  nurserymen,  are 
Tristram  Shandy,  Bose  of  Castile,  Lustre,  and  Schiller.  Mr. 
Drummond  is  second  with  very  sniall  plants.  In  the  class  for 
six  (amateurs),  ^ere  are  three  very  good  collections  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Lye,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  S.  Hay,  Clyfle  Hall,  Devizes ; 
Mr.  Kmg,  gardener  to  B.  Valentine  Leach,  Esq.,  Devizes  Castle  ; 
and  Mr.  Wilcox,  Weston  Villa,  Weston  Boad,  Bath.  These 
are  all  well-grown  and  well-flowered  plants.  Mr.  Wilcox  is 
first  with  British  Sailor,  Acme,  Pauline,  Marguerite,  Boderick 
Dhu.  and  Duchess  of  Leinster.  Mr.  King's  (second  prize),  are 
Starlight,  Arabella,  Try  me,  oh !  Duchess  of  Leinster,  Excellent, 
and  Bose  of  Castile.  Mr.  Lye's  six  are  Schiller,  Bed  Bover, 
Bose  of  Castile,  Perfection,  Mrs.  Jane  Dod,  and  Pauline.  In 
the  class  for  four  Fuchsias  the  plants  are  well  bloomed  and 

food.  Mr.  Wilcox  is  first  with  Maid  of  Kent,  Excellent,  Ara- 
ella,  and  Vainqueur  de  Puebla.  Mr.  J.  A.  Wilcox  is  second, 
and  Mr.  King  tmrd.  In  all  ^ese  groups  there  was  hardly  an 
indifferent  phmt. 

In  specimen  Fuchsias  there  are  but  two  exhibits.  The  first 
prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  Wilcox  for  a  very  old  plant  of  Margue- 
rite, the  second  by  Mr.  Lye  with  Turban. 

Pblaboonivms. — Fresh  from  the  York  Show,  with  its  magni- 
ficent collections  of  Pelargoniums,  the  Exhibition,  although 
good,  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  northern  Show,  the 
plants  being  neither  so  large  nor  weU-flowered,  as  this  was  seen 
in  the  Show  Pelargoniums.  In  tiie  class  for  nine  exception 
must  be  made  in  favour  of  a  very  nice  collection  of  plants,  not 
very  large,  but  exceedingly  well  flowered,  which  is  exhibited 
f  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  consisting  of  Imperator,  dark ;  Example, 
beautiful  soft  rosy  crimson ;  Duchesse  de  Morny,  very  soft  nink ; 
Claribel,  pure  white ;  Troubadour,  salmon  rose ;  Sultana,  dark ; 
Zephyr,  carmine-spotted;  Pericles,  large  spot;  and  Madame 
Charles  Keteleer,  curiously-spotted  French  flower.  Second  is 
Mr.  Marsh,  gardener  to  J.  Bacchus,  Esq.,  Leamington.  Mr 
Briokell,  gazdener  to  J.  Oxred,  Esq.,  AshweU  Hall,  near  Ohijf 
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Sanhaniy  is  third  with  plants  too  leggy  and  full  of  sticks.  In 
le  class  for  six  Fancies  (nnrserymen),  bat  one  collection  is 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner,  containing  Neatness,  Crystal  Beaaty, 
Victor  Hngo,  and  East  Lynn. 

In  the  class  for  new  Pelargoninms  sent  out  in  1872  or  1873  but 
one  collection  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  containing 
Prime  Minister;  Conquest,  very  brilliant;  Achievement,  soft 
lilac  rose;  Kingcraft,  very  dark.  He  has  also  Pompey,  and 
Syren,  very  pretty. 

In  the  class  for  six  Pelargoniums  (amateurs),  Mr.  Morse,  gar- 
dener to  W.  P.  Baker,  Esq.,  Bromwell  House,  Brislington,  Bris- 
tol, is  first  with  small  and  very  compact  plants.  Mr.  Brickell 
is  second  with  Zephyr,  Star,  Napoleon,  Anclr6,  Bowena,  and 
Gulielma ;  and  Mr.  J.  Melhuiah  sends  some  older  kinds,  among 
which  is  Magnet,  which  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years 
old.  It  was  a  venturesome  thi^  to  set  up  so  old  a  plant,  though 
bright.  In  the  class  for  six  Fancy  Pelargoniums  (amateurs), 
the  first  prize  is  awarded  to  Amy  Sedgwick,  Countess  of  Walde- 
grave,  Ann  Page,  Bridesmaid,  and  Jane  Grey,  admirably-flow- 
ered small  plants.  Mr.  J.  Evans,  gardener  to  Dr.  Abercrombie, 
Cheltenham,  is  second  with  very  good  plants,  but  not  so  dwarf 
in  growth ;  and  Mr.  James  Lye  is  third  with  smaller  plants. 

ZONAL  Pelargoniums. — These  are  by  no  means  good,  some  of 
the  plants,  notably  those  staged  by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  being 
graatly  over-tied,  and  trained  to  a  flat  table  surface.  In  the  class 
for  six  Zonal  Pelargoniums  (imateurs),  Mr.  Thomas  Carter, 
Brooklyn  Lodge,  Bristol  (first  prize),  has  Blue  Bell,  Madame 
Dufour,  Bebecca,  Lord  Derby,  VcBUvius,  and  White  Tom  Thumb. 
Amongst  the  other  collections  the  most  remarkable  are  Louis 
Venillct,  very  bright,  Soleil,  Bose  Bendatler,  Gloire  de  Corbeny. 
Bell  &  Thorpe  took  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  eight  Pelar- 

foniums  witn  Mrs.  W.  Paul,  Lord  Derby,  John  Thorpe,  Queen  of 
ieauties,  Charles  Dickens,  and  Beaut6  de  Suresnes.  In  the  class 
for  six  doubles  (open),  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  are  first  with  some 
nicely-bloomed  plants,  of  which,  perhaps,  Madame  Boutard  is 
best ;  the  others  are  Triomphe  de  Tnumesnil,  Madame  Lemoine, 
Signet,  and  Miss  Evelyn.  Mr.  Marsh  has  six  well-flowered 
plants,  but  too  much  tied  across,  and  the  other  collections  con- 
tain nothing  very  remarkable. 

Yasieoated  Pelabooniuxs. — ^In  the  class  for  sixYarieffated 
Pelargoniums,  well- coloured  plants  of  Tricolors  are  exhibited 
bv  Mr.  Perry,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Gould,  "Efiq.t  Bamfylde  Lodge, 
Exeter,  consisting*  of  Sophia  Dumaresque,  Mrs.  Turner,  Lady 
Cullum,  Florence,  and  Countess  of  Craven.  Mr.  Lye  nas  six 
much  smaller  plants;  but  thests  two  collections  do  not  come 
within  the  term  Yariegated.  Measis.  Bell  &  Thorpe  have  six 
variegated  white-edged,  without  name,  and  took  the  second  prize. 
The  indefinite  term  "  variegated  "  has  misled  some  exhibitors. 
In  the  class  for  Tricolors  a  few  nice  collections  are  staged,  the 
principal  varieties  being  Mr.  Butter,  Mrs.  Headly,  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts,  Sir  B.  Napier,  Peacock,  Be^ruolds  Hole,  Mrs.  Bousby, 
and  Peter  Grieve.  Mr.  Pestridge  is  first  with  Mr.  Butter, 
Italia  Unita,  Achievement,  Lass  o'  Gowrie,  Mrs.  Headly,  and 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts.  Mr.  Turner  is  second,  and  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Thorpe  third.  In  the  class  for  six  new  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
sent  out  in  1872,  the  first  prize  ^oes  to  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe 
for  Yirginal,  Wood  Nymph,  Merlin,  Jubilate,  &c.  For  one  new 
Zonal  Pelargonium  the  mrst  prize  goes  to  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe 
for  Miranda,  salmon ;  the  second  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  for 
Prince  Arthur,  scarlet.  For  three  Bronze  Pelargoniums  the  first 
prize  goes  to  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing  for  W.  E.  Gumble- 
ton.  Chieftain,  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Weir;  and  for  single  Bronze 
not  sent  out,  for  Shah  of  Persia.  In  three  Silver  Tricolors,  the 
first  prize  goes  to  Mr.  C.  Turner  for  Miss  Pond,  Dolly  Yarden, 
and  Lady  B.  Bridges ;  the  second  to  Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe; 
and  for  single  Silver  Tricolors,  first  prize  to  Mr.  C.  Turner  for 
Dolly  Yarden.  In  Golden  Tricolors,  the  first  for  three  goes 
to  Mr.  Turner  for  Miss  Morris,  Mrs.  H.  Little,  and  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Pestridge  for  Mrs.  H.  Little, 
Brilliant,  and  Marie  Stuart.  For  one  new  Golden  Tricolor,  the 
first  prize  goes  to  Mr.  C.  Turner  for  Golden  Queen,  the  second 
ajid  tnird  also  to  Mr.  Turner. 

CUT  FLOWEBS. 

Pines. — Several  very  nice  stands  are  exhibited,  the  best  of 
"Which  is  that  shown  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  consisting  of  beauti- 
iully  laced  plants  of  Princess  of  Wales,  Device,  Genevieve,  Bev. 
George  Jeans,  Attraction,  Prince  Frederick  William,  Mildred, 
Bertram,  Ernest,  Lord  Kirkcaldy,  Nina,  and  Godfrev.  Mr.  H. 
Hooper  is  second,  and  Mr.  James  Hooper  third.  Of  the  local 
prizes  for  twelve,  the  first  is  given  to  Mr.  D.  Pizzie,  gardener  to 
Sir  ]^.  Perry,  Bart.,  Slough,  for  excellent  blooms  of  Mildred,  De- 
Tiee,  Godfrey,  Bosy  Gem,  Genevieve,  Edith,  Annie  Chater,  Nina, 
Constance,  Lord  Kirkcaldy,  Bertram,  and  Prince  Frederick 
William.    Mr.  Catly,  of  Claverton  Buildings,  Bath,  is  second. 

Pxii4RO0NiuM8. — Two  collectious  of  cut  blooms  of  double 
Pelargoniums  are  exhibited,  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  taking  first, 
and  Mr.  H.  F.  Hall,  of  Bath,  second.  The  blooms  in  the  first 
are  C.  Glijm,  M.  Boutard,  William  Pfitzer,  Marie  Lemoine, 
Madame  Bondet,  &c.  There  are  four  collections  of  cut  blooms 
of  twelve  varietios  of  Zonals ;  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  A. 


Gabridl,  Yale  Lodge,  Bath,  for  Lorenzo,  Beauts  de  Sureaei, 
Grand  Duke,  Blue  Bell,  Mrs.  William  Paul,  Pioneer,  Warzior, 
Gladiateur,  Monster,  Emeline  Grisau,  Bising  Sun,  and  Mai6- 
chal  Yaillant.  Second  prize  to  Mr.  Evans,  gardener  to  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  Cheltenhui;  third  to  Mr.  Thomas  Carter,  Biook* 

lyn  Lodge,  Bristol.  ; 

Boses  are  exhibited  in  great  perfection.    We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  unfavourable  weather,  lateness  of  season,  and  suok- 
hke  complaints  ;  but  no  one,  seeing  the  magnificent  bloomB  ex- 
hibited here,  would  believe  that  any  of  these  complaints  were 
well  founded,  for  grander  blooms  than  those  exhibited  it  would 
be  impossible  to  conceive.    In  the  class  for  forty-eight  Mr. 
Cranston  is  first  with  some  grand  blooms,  comprising  amooggt 
those  least  known.  La  Esmeralda,  crimson;  Marquise  de  Gim, 
fine  pink ;  and  Julie  Touvais,  very  large.     There  are  also  fine 
blooms  of  Marguerite  Dombrain,  Madame  Sertot,  Dupuy- Jamais^ 
Mar^chal  Niel,  Yictor  Yerdier,  Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  Jean 
Cherpin,    Princess  Beatrice,   fine;   Mens.  Nomas,  Centifolia 
rosea.  Baroness  Bothschild,  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  &c.   Mr. 
George  Paul  is  second.     The   best  of   his   Boses  are  Victor 
Yerdier,  Madame   Fillion,    Madame  Clert,   Madame  Tb6i^ 
Levet,  John  Hopper,  Fisher  Holmes,  and  Elizabeth  Yigneion. 
Mr.  C.  Turner  is  third,  and  Mr.  Durbin,  of  Bath,  fourth.  In  the 
class    for  twenty-four  Boses  (amateurs),  the    Bev.  J.  B.  IL 
Camm  is  first,  and  right  well    he  deserves  it;  for  is  it  not 
he  whose  complaints  of  bad  soil  have  reached  all  our  ears,  ud 
of  which  our  friend  Mr.  Peach  says  it  is  the  very  worst  thft 
Boses  could  grow  in  ?  and  yet  he  carries  off  well  the  honours  of 
the  day  amongst  amateurs.     He  has  fine  blooms  of  S(!'nsteTir 
Yaisse,  CloUlde  BoUand,  Catherine  Mermet,  Edward  Moiren, 
Baron  BoUiscMld,  Dupuy-Jamain,  Marguerite  de  St.  Anuuid^ 
Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Madame  Eugenie  verdier.    Mr.  Chard ii 
third,  and  the  Bev.  G.  Handley  fot^th,  with  some  good  Uoomi. 
I  have  never  seen  Edward  Morren  so  well  shown  as  Mr.  Camm 
exhibited  it.  In  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  trebles  (nnrseiy- 
men),  Mr.  Cranston  is  again  first  with  some  grand  blooms,  com* 
prising  those  mentionea  in  the  class  for  forty-eight.    Meaut, 
Paul  &  Son  are  second.    In  the  class  for  twelve  (amateurs),  tb» 
first  prize  is  taken  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  Warminster,  with  ia» 
blooms ;  but  to  my  mind  Mr.  Camm,  who  is  second,  is  xttiOj 
the  best.     Madame  Bothschild  is  grand,  so  are  Souvenir  d'oa 
Ami  and  Edward  Morren.     Mr.  J.  Smith,  Warminster,  is  thinL 
Amongst  other  Boses  there  is  a  fine  box  of  Cheahunt  Hybrid 
(Tea),  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  very  fise^ 
fully  juBtifjriner  aQ  that  has  been  said  of  it.    In  the  class  for  six» 
Mr.  Camm  is  first  with  a  splendid  lot,  notably  Charles  LefebTi^ 
Edward   Morren,   La  France,  Baroness   Bothschild,   Clotilda 
BoUand,  Exposition  de  Brie.    Mr.  Smith  is  second,  and  Ur. 
Chard  third.    As,  however,  there  is  to  be  a  special  Bose  ShoT 
to-day,  I  shiu  have  more  to  say  about  her  majesty  then. 

DINNXB-TABLB  DECORATIONS. 

The  competition  in  this  section  is  not  by  any  means  so  eztenii^ 
as  at  Birmingham,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  eutting-awsy  (a 
tables  is  abandoned  by  most  exhibitors.  Miss  E.  Huns^ 
Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury,  is  first  with  a  table  on  which  Uu«» 
very  tall  and  slender  vases,  with  three  small  comucopiMiiau*^^ 
up,  filled  with  very  light  and  graceful  G^assea,  Bougiin^**^ 
&c.,  the  base  of  the  stems  being  set  out  with  Adiantua  itt|<7* 
ense  and  other  Ferns,  with  spacious  glasses  containing  hj>^ 
and  Ferns ;  tills  table  is  remarkable  lor  its  simplicity.  '^ 
second  goes  to  Miss  Edith  Blair ;  in  this  two  Palms  have  bea 
let  into  the  table,  and  the  centre  is  a  tall  slender  vase,  auD'f^ 
that  shown  by  Miss  Harris.  The  glass  is  very  good,  «»j!j* 
whole  appointments  of  the  table  are  in  excellent  taste.  ^A<^ 
third  prize  goes  to  Mr.  Armitage;  there  is  a  vast  desl  « 
colour— in  fact,  it  is  overdone,  although  the  greater  nii»b^* 
visitors  would  admire  this  most.  The  fourth  prize  go«B  J®  *?• 
Cypher,  Cheltenham,  who  has  a  little  overdone  his  table;  v» 
centre  stands  are  very  handsome,  but  the  aurroundiugi  are  w^ 
many. 

For  single  stands  there 
very  good   stands   are  e:  ,  _ 

fault  with  them.    Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  first  stanc  _. 
great  mistake  to  put  the  blooms  of  Antburiums  at  the  top,  iw 
to  make  the  base  so  heavy ;  this  was  awarded  to  Mr.  ^V^^' 
the  second  is  similar,  with  a  braot  of  Bougainville  m  »e 
upper ;  the  third  is  of  the  same  character.  3  v  » tiM 

The  bouquets  are,  as  usual,  some  of  them  very  good,  w"  *" 
greater  number  overcrowded.  Want  of  space  presents  my 
adding  more,  but  the  subject  will  be  resumed  next  wee*.- 
D.,  Deal,  

FRUIT.  •ii.rt'trf 

The  show  of  Fruit  is  a  remarkably  good  one,  *nd,  eonsjaeiwR 

the  season,  the  quality  is  good.     One  hears  on  •"^""•v,  j! 

remark    that  fruit  is  not    so  good  as  usual,  or  that  ^^^ 

much  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  it  in  in  "fc"»J- .  ^"JT 

events,  this  is  the  best  show  of  frmt  that  we  have  seen  «»» /rj 

Collections.— Only  one  is  put  up  for  compet^on, jwa  ^T 

is  a  poor  one;  it  comes  from  Mr.  D.  Wilfloi^  The  Gixoam, 


»  was  a  very  close  competiticn.   S^JJ 
exhibited,  although  it  is  etsy.to  flaj 

fnr  inRtAnr.A.  in  tha  first  stand  it  IW  ^ 
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Castle  Hill,  South  Moulton,  Deyon,  and  contains  two  fair  Queen 
Pines,  two  dishes  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  nice  Boyal 
Oeorge  and  Stirling  CasUe  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  and 
Strawberries. 

Pins  Applks. — There  are  twenty-two  staged,  mostly  Queens, 
some  of  which  weigh  5i  lbs.  For  three  Pine  Apples,  any  variety, 
Mr.  G.  Ward,  gardener  to  T.  N.  Miller,  Esq.,  Bishop  Stortford, 
Is  first  with  three  Queens,  which  weighed  in  the  aggregate  15  lbs. 
6  ozs. ;  the  fruit  are  even  in  size  and  well  ripened ;  second  Mr. 
O.  T.  Miles ;  third  Mr.  T.  Selwood,  Eaton  Hall,  Chester.  In 
single  fruit  of  any  variety,  Mr.  G.  Ward  is  first  with  a  handsome 
Qaeen,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  second ;  and  Mr.  T.  Selwood,  Eaton  Hall, 
Cheater,  is  third  with  the  ^me  variety.  A  very  handsome 
Providence,  which  most  weigh  a  dozen  pounds,  comes  from 
Mr.  H.  Bertram,  gardener  to  B.  T.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Cyfarthfa 
Caatle,  Merthyr  Tydvil. 

QM4PBB.-^f  Black  Grapes,  single  dishes,  aU  the  exhibits  are 

Slack  Hamburgh,  and  of  these  there  are  some  good  dishes.  The 

ftrsi  priie  goes  to  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  gardener  to  Earl  Somers, 

SsBtQcr  Castle,  Ledbury,  for  large  well-ripened  bunches,  the 

iMiries  of  fair  size,  and  well  coloured ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Johnson, 

^caxdener  to  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbnry,  Savernake  Forest,  Marl* 

borough ;  the  third  prize  going  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Upjohn,  gardener 

to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall,  Manchester.    Class  60, 

'White  Grapes.    Here  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener  to  W.  Blinkhom. 

Saq.,  Waterdale,  Sutton,  is  first  with  exceedingly  well-ripened 

Muscats,  the  bunches  lar^,  and  berries  of  fair  size.    Second 

^ames  Mr.  A.  Johnson  with  excellent  Buckland  Sweetwater, 

Mr.  G.  Sage,  gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow,  Ashrid^e  Park,  Great 

IBorkhampstead,  is  third  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria.   Some  very 

Cpod  Bowood  Muscat  is  exhibited  in  this  class,  but  quite  un- 

xipa.    Some  excellent  baskets  of  Black  Hamburgh  are  exhibited, 

l>nt  nothing  can  beat  the  basket  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  sent  by 

lix.  J.  Smith.     The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H. 

Bannistek,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Ames,  Esq.,  Cole  House,  Westbury- 

on-Trym,  Bristol,  with  good  Black  Hamburgh.    Mr.  A.  Johnson 

ua  third,  also  with  Black  Hamburgh. 

Iiocal  Special  Prizes  for  Fruit  (Vines  in  pots,  amateurs),  Mr. 
I>.  Wicks,  gardener  to  the  Bev.  C.  Kemble,  Vellore,  Bath,  has  a 
second  prize  for  three  pots  of  Boyal  Ascot,  and  a  third  prize  is 
awardea  to  Mr.  H.  Dutton,  gardener  to  — Broadley,  Esq.,  Barrow 
Castle,  for  small  plants  of  Black  Hamburgh. 

For  Grapes,  three  dishes  distinct  (open  class),  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
MB  first  with  Black  Hamburgh,  the  berries  intensely  black  and 
-well  finished,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  good  Buckmnd  Sweet- 
-water.  A  third  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  King,  gardener  to 
"Valentine  Leach,  Bs^.,  Devizes  Castle,  Wilts. 

The  Veitch  Memorial  prize  for  the  most  meritorious  dish  of 
Slack  Grapes,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Coleman,  gardener  to  Earl 
Somers,  Eastnor  Castle.  That  for  the  most  meritorious  dish  of 
'White  Muscat  Grax>es  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener  to 
"Wm.  Blinkhom,  Esq.,  Waterdale,  St.  Helens ;  and  ^at  for  the 
most  meritorious  dish  of  Grapes,  not  Muscats,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Johnson,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury, 
Savernake  Forest,  Marlborough. 

Pbachbs  and  Kectabinbs. — ^The  first  are  very  good,  the  fruit 
urell  ripened,  and  of  large  size ;  except  in  the  prize  dishes  the 
latter  are  not  so  good  in  quality,  and  wanting  in  colour.  The  first- 

Size  Pesehes  are  a  very  fine  dish  of  Boyal  George  from  Mr. 
umett,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hope,  TheDeepdene,  Dorking,  Surrey. 
Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carington,  Wycombe  Abbey, 
High  Wycombe,  is  second  with  excellent  Yiolette  Hfttive.  Mr. 
W.  Scammell,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  BoWOod, 
"Wilts,  is  third  with  Bellegarde.  The  best  Nectarines  are  from 
Mr.  Jaek,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Battle  Abbey, 
Sussex,  a  mce  dish  of  Elruge.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Coleman  with 
the  same  variety.  Mr.  A.  Grant,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq., 
Whithington  Hall,  Chelford,  is  third.  In  all  twenty-seven 
Wishes  are  staged. 

FioB. — The  oest  is  a  dish  of  Brown  Turkey  from  Mr.  W.  Cole- 
man ;  Mr.  G.  Sage  is  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Beck,  Wimborne,  Dorset, 
is  third. 

Chebbies. — ^Here  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  is,  as  usual,  first  with  an  in- 
tensely black  dish  of  Black  Tartarian.  Mr.  J.  Beck,  Wimborne, 
I>onet,  is  second  with  well-ripened  Elton.  The  third  prize  goes 
to  Mr.  D.  Wilson,  The  Gardens,  Castle  Hill,  South  Moulton, 
J>evon. 

Stsawbsbbibs. — Class  66,  six  dishes,  distinct  kinds.  These 
Are  of  fair  average  quality.  The  first-prize  dishes  come  from 
Mr.  J.  Holden,  gardener,  Bestbury,  near  Cheltenham ;  he  has 
jfood  dishes  of  British  Queen,  President,  Alice  Maud,  &c.  Mr. 
W.  Fisher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Col.  Bailey,  6,  Stambridge  Place, 
Batheaston,  is  second;  Mr.  G.  Lee,  Cleveden,  Somerset,  third. 
Single  dishes. — The  first  prize  is  for  an  excellent  dish  of  Sir 
C  Napier  from  Mr.  J.  BricKeU,  gardener  to  J.  Orred,  Esq.,  Ash- 
wick  Hall,  Marshfield,  Chippexiham.  The  second  is  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  Coleman  for  a  nice  dish  of  British  Queen.  Mr.  Douglas, 
gardener  to  F.  Whitboum,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Hford,  is  tnira 
with  La  Constants. 

MsLovs.— In  the  two  classes  thirty  fruits  are  staged.    The 


first  prize  in  Green- fleshed  is  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  for 
Victory  of  Bath.  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  Burghley  House,  Stamford,  is  second,  also  with  Victory 
of  Bath.  The  third  prize  goes  to  Mr.  A.  Morse,  gardener  to  W. 
G.  Baker,  Esq.,  Bromwell  House,  Brislington,  Bristol,  for  Gem 
of  the  West.  In  Scarlet-fleshed,  Mr.  O.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to 
Sir  W.  Farquhar,  Polesden,  Dorking,  Surrey,  is  first ;  Mr.  J. 
Bead,  Arley  HiUl  Gardens,  Northwich,  Cheshire,  is  second,  both 
exhibitors  showing  Scarlet  Gem.  Mr.  W.  Culeman  is  third  with 
Mounsden's  Morek>n  Hall. 

MiscsLLAMzous. — For  fruits  not  mentioned  in  the  scheduley 
equal  first  prizes  are  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  BrickeU,  Ashwick  Hall, 
Marshfield,  Chippenham  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Morse,  ^^ardener  to  W.  P. 
Baker,  Es^.,  BromweU  House,  Brislington,  Bristol.  The  former 
has  two  mce  dishes  of  Apples,  and  the  latter  a  dish  of  Cap  • 
sicums,  an  exact  miniature  counterpart  of  the  old  Scotch  blue 
bonnet. 

TIEOKTABLKS. 

Of  these  there  is  ftu  immense  display ;  the  whole  extent  of 
tabling  extending  to  100  yards,  being  well  filled  with  most  meri- 
torious nroductions.  Cucumbers,  Peas,  Potatoes,  Tozfiatoes, 
and  Cauliflowen  are  very  fine. 

Collections. — For  these,  limited  to  noblemen's  and  gentle- 
men's gardeners  in  Somersetshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Wilt- 
shire, and  limited  also  to  certain  sorts — an  amount  of  limita- 
tion which  caused  only  three  collections  to  be  put  up;  and 
one  of  them,  a  very  good  one,  was  disqualified  because  it 
did  not  contain  a  couple  of  Vegetable  Marrows — the^  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Carkell,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Skinner, 
fisq. ;  it  contains  a  handsome  brace  of  Dreadnought  Cucum- 
ber, excellent  Caulifiower,  William  I.  and  Laxton^s  Supreme 
Peas,  Alma  and  Ashleaf  Kidney  Potatoes,  and  other  good 
things.  The  second  goes  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Chard,  Clarendon 
Park,  Salisbury,  Wilts.  In  Class  178,  collection  of  fiftee 
dishes,  to  include  not  more  than  four  dishes  of  Potatoes,  dif- 
ferent varieties,  twelve  of  each — here  the  competition  was  very 
close,  and  no  less  than  eleven  competitors  contested  for  the 
prizes.  The  first  was  deservedly  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Holder, 
gardener,  Bestbury,  Cheltenham.  It  contains  a  dozen  fine 
specimens  of  Dreadnought  Cucumber,  the  same  number  of  fine 
Cfauiiflowers,  Harrison's  Glory  Pea,  Short  Horn  Carrots,  Giant 
Asparagus,  Nonpareil  Cabbage,  Dutch  Turnips,  Tomatoes,  Bed 
Celery,  very  fine  Onions,  and  Alma  Kidney  Potatoes,  a  very 
fine  dish  of  Mushrooms,  Globe  Artichokes,  and  Dwari  Kidney 
Beans.  The  second  is  also  a  good  collection  and  contains  a  very 
similar  assortment.  The  Peas  are  Multum-in-parvo.  It  comes 
from  Mr.  J.  Turk,  Railway  Cottage,  Tewkesbury  Boad,  Chelten- 
ham. Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  is  third;  ne  has  Laxton's  Superlative 
Pea,  large  in  pod  but  not  well  filled,  an  excellent  bundle  of 
Asparagus,  &o.  Some  of  the  other  collections  are  well  worthy 
of  notice,  but  want  of  space  prevents.  In  Class  179,  half  peck  of 
Peas,  there  are  fifteen  good  dishes  staged.  Mr.  J.  Turk  has  the 
first  prize  for  William  I.  Mr.  W.  Cross,  gardener  to  J.  B. 
LouSGkda,  Esq.,  Sidmouth,  Devon,  is  second  with  Al^ha,  and 
Mr.  G.  Brown,  Fawley  Court,  Henley-on-Thames,  is  third  with 
Supreme. 

AsPABAQCS,  hundred  heads. — Mr.  G.  T.  Hasell,  Barlow  Hill, 
Bristol,  is  first  with  an  excellent  sample.  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  is 
second;  and  Mr.  T.  Bray,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Sanford,  Esq., 
Nynehead  Court,  Wellington,  Somerset,  is  third.  The  next 
class  is  for  the  new  Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus.  Mr.  G.  T|^ 
Hasell  is  again  first  with  an  excellent  bundle;  it  may  be 
different  from  the  old  sort,  but  neither  in  this  nor  in  the  other 
exhibits  is  the  difference  apparent.  Mr.  E.  Smith,  Bentham 
Gardens,  Alston,  Cheltenham,  is  second,  and  Mr.  Bray  third. 

Potatoes,  dish  of  twelve  Kidney. — Mr.  G.  Burridge,  gardener 
to  T.  Butler,  Esq.,  Combe  Hay  Park,  Bath,  is  first  with  very 
fine  specimens  of  Mona's  Pride.  Mr.  W.  Willis,  ^,  Windsor 
Terrace,  Bathwick  Hall,  is  second  with  Myatt's  Ashleaf;  Mr. 
E.  Booker,  ffardener  to  Major  J.  Gretton,  Cotton  Hall,  Sudbury^ 
Derby,  thira.  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Headlngton,  Oxford,  is  first  for 
three  dishes;  Mr.  Booker  second;  and  Mr.  J.  Garland,  Killer- 
ton,  third.    Mr.  Booker  also  exhibits  the  best  round  Potatoes. 

Onions,  twelve. — Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  has  very  fine  White  Naples, 
and  has  the  first  prize  awarded  for  them ;  Mr.  Carkell  is  second, 
and  Mr.  E.  Smitn  third.  . 

Tomatoes,  dish  of  twelve. — Mr.  W.  Cox,  gardener  to  Earl 
Beauchamp,  Madresfield  Court,  Groat  Malvern,  is  first  with  ex- 
cellent fruit  of  the  Large  Bed ;  Mr.  W.  Coleman  is  second ;  Imd 
Mr.  Douglas  third;  botn  of  them  ^ow  the  Orangefield  Dwarf 
Prolific. 

Lettuce,  collection  of  twelve  sorts. — The  prizetakers  are  Mr* 
P.  Turk  and  Mr.  E.  Smith. 

CucuMBBBs. — There  are  twenty-two  brace  of  these.  Mr.  J*. 
Holder  is  first  with  Dreadnought  and  Little  Gem,  varieties 
similar  to  each  other,  both  white-spined.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  is 
second  with  a  nice  brace  of  Blue  Gown  and  a  brace  of  a  very  fine 
smooth  variety.  Mr.  E.  Smith  is  third  with  Harrison's  White 
Spine,  and  another  brace  of  the  same  sort,  misnamed  Blue  Gk>wxu 
TkL»  fourth  prize  went  to  Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  liOwer  Easton,  BxiitoL 
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In  this  class  the  judging  -wm  had.  The  schedule  says  ''  distinct 
sorts,"  and  in  the  fint  and  third  prizes  the  difference  was  not 
apparent,  and  the  fourth  prize  was  wrongly  awarded.  Mr.  D. 
I^zzey,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  rerry,  Fnlmer,  Slongh,  certainly  ought 
to  have  nad  a  prize. 

Collections  of  Swxet  and  Pot  Hxbbb. — This  is  a  very 
nice  exhibition.  Mr.  W.  Cross  has  a  collection  in  a  box  very 
neatly  set  np--it  contains  over  fifty  sorts.  Mr.  G.  Cooling, 
nurseryman,  Bath,  is  second. 

Miscellaneous. — Messrs.  Carter  again  offered  prizes  for  a 
collection  of  twenty-four  dishes  of  vegetables,  amongst  them 
certain  sorts  sent  out  by  them.  The  first  prize,  a  challenge 
cup  value  fifty  guineas,  and  a  first  prize  of  ^£6,  Roes  to  Mr.  W. 
Cox.  He  has  a  fine  brace  of  Little  Heath  Melon;  Marquis  of  Lome 
and  Telegraph  Cucumbers;  Laxton's  Alpha,  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Carter's  White  Gem,  Hundredfold,  and  Supreme  Peas,  &c.  Mr. 
D.  Lumsden,  Bloxholm  Hall,  Sleaford,  is  second;  there  are 
three  more  collections,  to  one  of  whiob,  unnamed,  a  third  prize 
is  awarded.  For  fifty  pods  each  of  any  t^ree  varieties  of  Mr. 
Laxton's  new  Peas  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Hurst,  the  prizes  awarded 
by  them :  Mr.  B.  Gilbert,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  is 
first  with  Superlative.  William  I.,  and  Popular;  second,  Mr. 
Pragnell,  gardener,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset;  Messrs.  Cross, 
Garland,  and  Brown  are  the  remaining  prizetakers. 

GOTTAaSRS'  PRIZES. 
The  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  this  section  are  highly 
meritorious.  The  best  window  plant  is  a  beautiful  pink-flowered 
Ivy-leaf  Geranium,  from  Mr.  F.  Ford,  Primrose  Hill,  Weston. 
Cut  flowers  are  veiv  fine.  Mr.  J.  Knight,  Pulteney  Boad,  Bath, 
has  the.  first  prize ;  but  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Ford's  box  is  the 
best.  Boses,  baskets  of  vegetables,  Cauliflowers,  Potatoes,  and 
Peas ;  and  amongst  fruits,  Strawberries  are  very  fine.  We  are 
sorry  we  cannot  give  a  list  of  all  the  awards,  as  they  all  deserve 
notice. 

PROPAGATION  OF  LAPAGERIA  ROSEA,  Ac, 

AT  CHATSWORTH. 

When  on  a  visit  for  a  few  days  to  Mr.  Speed,  at  Chatsworth, 
in  February  last,  I  was  much  struck  with  many  things  well 
out  of  the  "old  rut.*'  In  a  Camellia  house,  where  a  path 
leads^  along  the  back  wall,  a  narrow  bed  of  Lapageiia  was 
growing  in  strong  loam.  The  shoots  ^ere  growing  as  freely 
almost  as  a  Passiflora ;  many  of  these  were  pegged  down  or 
covered  with  some  of  the  loam,  and  sending  out  shoots  white 
and  strong  as  quills.  Mr.  Speed  pulled  up  a  handful  of  these 
rooted  layers  with  no  more  concern  than  as  if  they  were  so 
many  weeds.  Loam  is  not  generally  used  for  growing  Lapa- 
geria,  but  here  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactoiy.  Loam, 
"  pure  and  simple,"  seems  to  be  the  favourite  soil  with  Mr. 
Speed  for  many  things  which  are  generally  grown  in  lighter 
stuff. 

In  this  same  honse  Camellias  are  grown  entirely  in  loam, 
and  right  well  they  thrive  in  it ;  probably  no  finer  plants  are 
to  be  found  in  Britain.  We  some  time  ago  read  of  Camellias 
being  so  fine  that  they  would  "  hide  a  bullock "  in  their 
centres  1  I  would  hardly  venture  to  say  that  these  Clvitsworth 
bushes  would  hide  such  large  quadrupeds,  but  I  maintain  they 
*would  give  shelter  to  a  small  flock  of  sheep.  The  leaves  were 
as  large  as  Laurel  leaves,  and  the  plants  were  loaded  with 
flowers,  open  and  in  bud.  In  a  corridor  I  took  note  of  Reti- 
culata alba  plena  with  over  a  thousand  blooms  coming  out ; 
this  was  fr:  trained  plant.  The  Oranges  which  we  saw  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  sad  plight  are  now  fine  healthy  specimens. — 
M.  Temple  (in  The  Gardener.) 


ROYAL  JERSEY  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 
{From  a  Correspondent.) 

The  annual  Show  of  Boses,  plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables  was 
held  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  11th.  The  plants  were  exhibited  in  a  large  tent 
erected  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Hotel. 

Show  Pelargoniums  were  not  first-rate.  The  Fancy  class  was 
better  represented ;  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  P. 
Le  Cornu ;  second  prize,  Capt.  Jackson,  B.N.  The  last-named 
gentleman  was  also  first  in  the  class  for  six  double  Pelargoniums 
with  immense-sized  plants.  Mr.  P.  F.  Le  Sueur  was  first  foi* 
six  Tricolor  Pelargoniums  with  good  plants  in  first-rate  colour 
of  Miss  Pond,  Mrs.  Headly,  Mrs.  Turner,  Achievement,  Peter 
Grieve,  and  Lass  o'  Gowrie.  The  same  exhibitor  also  was  first 
in  the  class  for  three.  Greenhouse  plants  were  very  indifferently 
shown,  with  the  exception  of  the  class  for  one  specimen,  the 
first  prize  being  taken  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Charleton  witn  an  admir- 
ably-flowered Azalea.    Messrs.  Markland  and  Le  Sueur  divided 


the  honours  in  the  class  for  one  specimen  hothouse  plant,  thi 
first-named  with  a  specimen  of  Clerodendron  Bid&iud,  thi 
second  with  Anthurium  Scherzerianum.  Mr.  Le  Saenr  wu 
also  first  for  six  fine-foliage  plants  with  small  specimens  of  Dn- 
cffina  regina,  ferrea,  and  Guilfoylei,  Crotons  maximom  aod 
variegatum,  and  Cissus  discolor.  The  second  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  Deslandes.  In  the  class  for  three  Mr.  J.  Brayn,  juu, 
outdistanced  the  other  competitors  with  msgnificent  phmti  af 
Pandanus  utilis,  Ficus  elastica,  and  Maranta  zebrina.  TI0 
sfiume  exhibitor  was  first  in  the  class  for  one  specimen  witiia 
laree  plant  of  Cissus  discolor,  trained  on  a  pyramidal  win 
trellis.  Prizes  were  offered  for  six  fiowering  Begonias,  also  for 
three  fine-foliage  Begonias.  Major-Gheneral^natchbnll  was  ih« 
only  exhibitor  in  the  first-named  class,  but  was  awarded  a  se* 
cond  prize  only,  the  plants  being  evidentlv  past  their  best  The 

Srizetakers  in  tne  last-named  class  were  Messrs.  J.  Brayn,  Jan., 
.  Deslandes,  and  Le  Sueur  in  the  order  in  which  the  names 
are  placed.  Ferns  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Cntlaa,  of  the 
Channel  Islands'  Fernery,  who  was  first  for  tw^ve,  Mr.  Mac* 
kellar  being  first  for  six.  Lieut.-Col.  Le  Gros  was  first  for  eight 
Fuchsias,  and  Major-General  Enatchbull  second.  The  iime 
exhibitors  competed  in  the  class  for  one  specimen.  These  wen 
all  beautifully  grown  and  flowered ;  if  they  had  a  fault  it  wii 
that  ot  excessive  tallness.  Stands  of  stove  and  cpreenhoiiie 
plants,  also  of  greenhouse  plants  only,  were  arranged  down  the 
centre  of  the  tent,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  beanty  of  the 
Show.  The  prizetakers  were  Major-General  Enatchboll,  Kr. 
J.  Deslandes,  Mr.  F.  Bertram,  and  Mr.  Helleur.  Gloxizuii 
were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Deslandes  and  the  Mines 
Ainge.  Major-General  Enatchbull  also  exhibited  a  small  spe- 
cimen of  Tricolor-leaved  Fuchsia  Sunray.  The  leaves  an 
blended  with  crimson,  white,  and  green  ;  the  plant  is  of  good 
habit,  smd  no  doubt  will  be  useful  as  a  decorative  plant.  Cut 
Boses  were  a  special  feature,  but,  undoubtedly,  the  Show  wn 
held  a  fortnight  too  early,  in  consequence  of  which  there  wen 
very  few  first-class  Boses  in  the  different  stands.  Mr.  De  Fiye 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  forty-eight,  and  was  awarded  the  flist 
prize.  There  was  a  good  competition  in  the  class  for  twenty 
tour;  Messrs.  Souzel,  Le  Sueur,  and  Major-General  KnatchboQ 
were  the  prizetakers.  All  the  other  classes  for  Boses  were  well 
filled,  and  in  many  cases  the  competition  was  most  keen.  TaUs 
bouquets  were  good,  but  the  hand  bouquets  were  scarcely  op  to 
the  mark,  being  in  most  cases  too  large. 

Fruit  was  not  plentiful.  The  first  prize  for  Black  Hamhoigh 
Grapes  was  awarded  to  Mr.  £.  Neel,  jun.,  for  three  Yeiyibtf 
bunches.  Strawberries  were  first-ratie.  First,  Mr.  Taylor; 
second,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bobin ;  third,  Mr.  Drieu.  An  extra  prize  vtf 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Brayn,  jun.,  for  a  dish  of  splendid  Fea£he> 
and  two  dishes  of  Nectarines :  the  same  gentleman  waa  also 
highly  commended  for  one  Melon. 

Vegetables  were  shown  in  quantity,  smd  were  of  ezoelleu 
quality.  The  prizes  offered  for  oaskets  of  eight  sorts  were  weU 
contested :  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Bertram,  and 
the  second  to  Mr.  G.  Bashford.  For  baskets  of  four  sorts  Mr. 
G.  De  Faye  was  first,  and  Mr.  F.  Bertram  second.  Potatoei 
were  good.  The  first  prize  for  four  different  van'«tiee  wtf 
awarded  to  Lieut.- Col.  Le  Gros,  who  had  some  large,  clean,  and 
handsome  tubers  ;  the  Misses  Ainge  said  Mr.  J.  Dcelandea^we 
second  and  third.  For  single  dishes  of  Kidney  varieties  Mi>  i^ 
De  Faye  first,  and  Sir  John  Le  Couteur  second ;  and  for  Boom 
varieties  Mr.  J.  Deslandes,  and  Lieut-Col.  Le  Gros  were  ^^IF?" 
takers.  Mr.  De  Faye  staged  some  enormous  stalks  of  BhnbarDy 
for  which  he  was  awarded  a  first  prize.  The  various  anvi^ . 
ments  were  tastefully  carried  out  by  the  Committee,  and  vbi'  \ 
remitting  was  the  courtesy  of  Major  Howell,  the  Secretary. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

On  digging-up  our  early  Potatoes   in  the   orehard-hwj 
borders  about  the  middle  of  April  we  were  surprised  to 
one-tenth  diseased,  a  matter  which  had  never   previoi 
occurred.    The  haulm  was  perfectly  healthy,  and  the  ton 
fine,  planted  in  two  separate  houses.    It  is  difficult  to  tf' 
a  cause  for  this,  as  Potatoes  under  such  conditions  are  si 
rently  removed  from  electrical  disturbances,  from  ^^^^^V^ 
mospherical  changes,  from  currents  laden  with  poisonons  ge|^ 
and  from  excessive  moisture;  some  of  which,  especially u 
combination,  are  held  by  observers  as  predisposing  cansei 
disease  ^ 

At  first  it  seemed  probable  that  the  disease  might  b«^2 
in  the  seed  itself,  which,  however,  came  from  a  good  now 
and  had  been  one  season  planted  here  with  very  ^**^*'^?jf 
disease;  but  I  finally  remembered  that  a  ^^^ ^^^^J^L^^ 
some  extent  having  been  made,  some  of  the  soil  wss  *"r^ 
the  two  orchard-house  borders,  and  this  soil  had  P'JT'^ 
borne  crops  of  Potatoes :  therefore,  I  am  led  to  think  tt»*  ^ 
thorough  extirpation  of  every  vestige  of  a  diseased  tnwf  . 
importance  at  the  time  of  digging-up,  and  that  tbiB » 
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Bnffieientlj  attended  to ;  otberwis^  the  getrm  of  the  diseoae 
jnttj  b«  supposed  to  be  lateot  in  the  tuber,  and,  if  bo,  might 
not  be  deepei  than  the  skin  or  eye,  lor  irbich  some  remedy, 


mote  thoroai;!!  greening 
e  effective;  bat  in  the  pn 
"    rU.— T.  C. 


tiing  in  some  iolntion, 
oaae  the  loil  Eeema  to 
Bb£bi.tit. 


CORYNOSTYLIS  HYBANTHU8  ALBIFLORA. 

Thc  plants  of  the  genuB  GorynoBtjliB  aro  atore  ahraba  of  the  I  the  "  BotanicBl  Nfagazine,"   t.,  S960,  i«here  it  ie  remtuked  : 

Violet   family,  of  .climbing  habit,   and   Dativea  of  Tropic^    "  Though  belonging  to  the  Bune  natotal  order  a»  the  Violet, 

Amerioa.    C.  HybanUina  was  intiodaced  by  Mr.  Linden  ttom  I  and  oloiely  eonneated  with  that  genns.  its  habit  and  the  fi^m 

Pata,  tlutiagh  Mr.  Wallis,  and  was  fignied  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  |  of  its  Boirei  more  leaemble   those  of   the  rooemoss  Indian 


CoTTSOfltjUa  HjboAtliiii  all 


Ejlannis.  The  cnriouH  tniet  of  the  spur  has  been  obietved  by 
JUartioa  alone  in  bii  ooraful  dcsoription  of  this  plant.  It  is  a 
moat  variable  epecies,  and  I  believe  that  all  the  so-oalled 
epecieB  the  genns  contains,  and  which  are  hitherto  described, 
ATS  referable  to  one,  which  extends  from  the  Amazon  (whiah 
it  BBcenda  to  the  junction  of  the  Bio  Negro],  to  VeueKneU, 
Columbia,  GoBtemala,  and  tjt.  Vincent ;  but  whioh,  oorionsty 
enough,  has  not  been  detected  in  Trinidad." 

C.  Hjbantbus  exhibits  many  forms  differing  consiJerably 
from  each  other  in  leaf  and  flower ;  that  which  we  iiave  now 
(bo   opportanitjr  of  presenting  to   our  readers  throngh  the 


oonrtosy  of  Mr.  Eull,  of  Chelsea,  with  whom  it  Qowered  laat 
year  is  the  C.  olbiaora  of  Jlr.  Moore,  who  deBCribes  it  as  b^ng 
of  half-climbiEg  habit,  and  having  uvato  elliptio  leaves  of 
moderate  size,  with  white  flowers  of  curious  form,  dangling 
gracefully  on  long  thraad-liko  stalks.  The  flowers,  which  are 
liorne  on  long  slender  stalkp,  are  frtely  produced,  abont 
finches  long,  faroi^hid  with  a  large  horu  like  spur,  white,  and 
sweet- BCented.  Dr.  Hooker  considers  it  to  be  not  speciQcaUy 
distinct  from  the  plant  which  he  figured,  and  it  must  therefore 
be  classed  as  a  mere  variety. 


THE  EOYAL  -VINEYAED  GEAPE— FERTIETSING  THE  BLOSSOMS  OF  VINES. 
It  is  now  some  years  since  this  Qrape  was  seat  out 'from  that  i  at  Gret,  and  then  continually  produces  throughout  the  season 
naraerj  from  which  it  takes  itii  name ;  it  was  then  spoken  of  as  i  bunches  on  the  laterals.  Fiuer  bunohes  or  better-flavoured 
a  flrst-class  late  white  Grape,  bat  somehow  lately  wo  ueithor  .  berries  are  uot  needed.  But  does  it  set  freely  ?  will  be  the 
bear  nor  see  mush  of  it,  yet  it  is  a  leoliy  good  white  Qrape  in  I  cjuestioo.  Well,  I  say  most  decidedly  under  certain  conditions, 
alt  cespects.  It  is  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  a  more  i  Plenty  of  heat,  an  extraordinarily  dry  burniog  atmosphere, 
proliBc  bearer  cannot  be.  It  may  well  be  designated  a  perpetual  drawing  the  hand  down  over  the  bnaohes,  shaking  the  Vine, 
bearer,  foritnenallyprodttcestwa  and  three  bunches  on  a  shoot  I  using  camel's. hair  brush,  dtc. — all  a',  these  performances  have 
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been  gone  through,  yet  no  Gnpes,  or  bnt  few,  have  been  the 
result.  The  Vine  is  here  growing  in  an  outside  border  in  a 
clayey  soil  that  would  make  good  bricks.  The  bed  when  first 
made  was  just  put  down  level  with  the  surface,  but  I  brought 
it  up  above  it ;  this  improved  matters  considerably.  The  Boyal 
Vineyard  is  growing  in  a  house  with  Lady  Downe's,  Buokland 
Sweetwater,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Muscadine,  the  house  being 
kept  full  of  plants  which  require  to  be  abundantly  supplied 
withwater,  nevertheless  the  Boyal  Vineyard  has  set  well  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  under  the  most  simple  agent ;  and 
here  it  is — the  tail  of  a  rabbit.  Nothing  can  equal  that  for  aiding 
the  setting  of  Grapes. 

My  practice  is  to  have  the  plants  watered  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  and  as  the  temperature  rises  to  admit  plenty  of 
air.  By  two  o'clock  all  will  be  ready  for  operation ;  the  Vine< 
yard  Grape  being  late  in  flowering,  aXL  but  Lady  Downe's  aro 
out  of  bloom.  The  rabbit's  tail  is  gently  fMissed  over  the  sosface 
of  those  bunches  that  are  in  the  best  condition.  Immediately 
pass  it  or  gently  tap  it  on  all  parts  of  the  bunches  of  the  Vine- 
yard Vine,  and  so  continue  day  after  day  as  long  as  these 
little  crystal-like  spots  appear  on  the  bunches  ;  you  will  then 
have  them  set  to  your  liking.  Lady  Downe's  is  not  one  of  the 
best  of  Grapes  to  set  in  a  cold  house,  but  by  taking  its  pollen 
to  fertilise  others  it  also  assists  itself.  I  believe  it  is  seldom 
that  the  pollen  of  the  Boyal  Vineyard  under  cold  treatment — 
perhaps  in  heat  too— comes  to  perfection ;  it  therefore  needs  to 
be  fertilised  with  that  of  other  varieties,  and  then  a  better 
Grape  never  grew. — J.  T.,  Maesgwynne^  South  Wales. 

P.S. — ^Eeep  two  or  three  rabbits'  tails  on  hand,  for  if  one 
becomes  wet  it  is  of  no  further  use,  as  the  pollen  adheres  to 
it.  It  can  of  course  be  dried  again,  and  will  then  be  as  good 
as  ever. — J.  T. 

GLADIOLUS    CULTUBE  — RESTRICTIONS 
IMPOSED  BY  SHOW  COMMITTEES. 

Wb  are  generally  agreed  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
custom  of  praising  the  bridge  that  carries  us  safe  towards  the 
end  of  our  journey.  Now,  in  the  growing  Gladioli,  all  perhaps 
more  or  less  have  had  difficulties,  or  what  I  may  be  allowed 
to  term  "streams,"  to  contend  with.  Some  may  have  had 
soil  both  poor  and  naturally  of  a  cankerous  nature  to  contend 
with ;  whilst  others,  like  myself,  have  had  it  of  the  more  virgin 
type,  and  just  waiting  the  hand  of  the  industrious  cultivator 
to  mould  and  improve  it  into  the  containing  any  quantity  of 
good  properties  that  the  most  fastidious  could  wish.  As 
regards  the  presence  of  wireworm,  no  question  but  the  old 
pasture  newly  cultivated,  without  artificial  means  being  used 
for  their  destruction,  is  one  of  their  most  favourite  resorts. 

Your  correspondent's  lot — and  with  which  he  is  quite  satis- 
fied— has  been  to  spend  his  leisure  hours  in  a  plot  of  ground 
that  five  years  ago  formed  a  portion  of  an  old  pasture  field,  in 
nature  friable,  with  sand  bottom,  rather  inclined  to  the  sun ; 
its  more  unfavourable  characteristics  being  lack  of  protection, 
and  more  than  usually  subject  to  white  frosts  when  we  have 
a  north-east  wind,  or  off  the  river  Wear.  With  my  present 
garden  five  years  ago  I  commenced  to  grow  the  Gladiolus,  and, 
with  a  gradual  improvement,  may  be  said  to  have  been  mode- 
rately successful.  My  first  bed  of  some  sixty  bulbs  was  my 
especial  care ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  they  were  unmistakeably 
turning  to  a  disheartening  yellow,  when  one  day  a  nursery 
traveller  gave  a  look^n,  and  advised  me  to  give  my  pets  a  dose 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  A  week  or  ten  days  later  a  marked  im- 
provement was  discernible  by  the  most  casual  observer,  and  I 
at  once  drew  attention  to  the  remedy  in  this  Journal.  Since 
then  I  have  tried  other  improvements,  but  my  faith  is  still 
strong  in  this  original  prescription,  to  which  I  attribute  my 
freedom  from  attack  by  that  garden  pest,  the  almost-indestruo- 
tible  wireworm. 

I  am  an  especial  admirer  of  this  grand  autumn  flower — in 
fact,  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest  grown,  and  my  object 
has  always  been  to  give  encouragement  to  others,  in  order  that 
they  may  experience  the  same  pleasures  as  I  have  done. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  I  am  the  person  alluded  to  by 
'*  D."  of  Deal,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  recommended  your 
readers  to  use  new  soil,  but  at  the  same  time  I  beg  to  remind 
them  that  I  apprise  them  of  a  **  bridge  "  in  the  shape  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  by  which  they  would  be  able  to  tide  over  a  portion  of 
'their  difficulties.  I  still  believe,  if  you  place  a  Gladiolus  and 
this  pest  together  in  a  pot,  that  the  latter  will  make  its  ex't 
first,  and  that  in  an  open  bed  its  instinct  will  teach  it  to  keep 
at  a  respectable  distance.    As  to  prospects  of  the  approaching 


tristing  time,  considering  that  I  plant  early  in  the  open  gromid, 
and  the  rather  serious  frosts  that  we  have  had  here  in  Uie 
north,  on  the  whole  I  am  satisfied.  Some  look  eitiemely 
well,  whilst  a  minor  portion — perhaps  fifteen  per  cent.— look 
sickly ;  and  in  taking  some  of  the  latter  up  I  find  that  the 
roots  are  decayed  at  the  ends,  with  a  yellow  tinge  in  variou 
parts  between  the  end  and  the  bulb ;  and  in  a  bed  vihetQ  I  bad 
put  a  few  small  bulbs  and  had  neglected  them,  I  found  tro 
wireworms,  which  had  eaten  through  the  heart  of  the  spike. 
I  at  once  gave  each,  good  and  bad,  a  good  dose  of  nitrate,  ind 
will  closely  watch  the  result.  Contrary  to  former  ezperieDfie, 
this  year  the  bulbs  of  my  own  saving  have  spikeB  quite  eqiul 
to  a  fine  lot  of  French  ones.  This  latter  fact  is  very  8atisfa^ 
tory,  as  the  most  disheartening  thing  to  contend  mth  in  the 
G^ladiolus  is  its  liability  to  degeneration,  though  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  describe  it  quantity  rather  than  in  qnaUty.  I 
should  like  to  make  this  Journal  a  medium  of  the  biingbgihe 
test  of  this  all-important  criisKSon. 

In  my  own  village  we  eamiot  boast  of  a  floral  rennion,  but 
at  a  short  distance,  and  well  adapted  for  railway  comimmi- 
catkm,  we  have  the  show  of  a  portion  of  the  East  Doihiza 
workmen,  held  under  the  shadow  of  that  fine  old  andentbuo- 
nial  pile,  Lumley  Castle,  on  the  17th  of  August— a  Buitible 
time  for  south-country  growers ;  and  on  the  29th  of  the  asm 
month  we  have  the  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  also 
on  the  3rd  of  September  is  the  International  at  Manchester. 
Now  tiie  proposition  I  wish  to  make  is  this :  If  there  be  an 
amateur  in  England  who  will  give  satisfaction  as  to  his  exhi- 
biting his  own  produce,  who  wUl  meet  with  twelve  or  eightaa 
spikes  at  the  former  place,  I  will  return  him  the  complimeDJ 
and  meet  him  at  either  of  the  latter  places,  and  then  we  ^t& 
more  authority  shall  be  able  to  talk  over  the  pros  and  com  of 
the  cultivation  anent  old  versus  new  soil ;  and,  moreover,  I 
shall  bind  myself  at  such  competition  to  have  one-hali  or  more 
of  my  stand  composed  of  Mr.  Banks's  seedlings. 

Now  as  regardis  rales  to  be  complied  with.  My  own  wd- 
viction  is  that  rules  once  made  ought  to  be  abided  hy.  Makicg 
rules  "  for  a  check  "  is  all  nonsense.  They  simply  check  the 
conscientious.  At  Alnwioik  we  have  a  piece  of  absurdity  in  the 
shape  of  dimensions  of  stands,  even  to  the  thickness  of  the 
deal  they  are  made  of,  and  the  distance  of  every  hole.  W 
course  no  one  notices  such  things.  At  Bishop  Aucjdand  1» 
year,  in  the  open  Gladiolus  competition,  after  being  pl«w 
next  to  the  Rev.  Lord  Hawke,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  nurserymtf. 
of  Newcastle,  third,  the  latter  detected  some  sprigs  of  AspJ* 
gus  stuck  into  the  tube,  and  straightway  he  appealed— I  under- 
stand to  Mr.  Downie,  of  Edinburgh,  and  who,  without  tacDg 
the  trouble  to  read  the  same  rule  right  through,  whereby  M 
would  have  found  that  none  of  the  first  three  were  m*  oP 
according  to  conditions,  he  at  once  disqualified  my  ^**°  ^i 
awarded  7fl.  6d.,  consolation,  well  knowing  that  ^"^^f^ 
there  had  cost  as  many  pounds.  ^  Of  course,  I  objected  to  "i 
others,  and  the  farce  ended  with  all  getting  the  V^r^] 
awarded.  This  year  I  see  our  pets  are  condemned  *o^"L 
"in  a  box ;"  and,  moreover,  to  stand  amid  J^aoss,  " ^hettw 
you  can  get  it  or  no,"  and,  as  I  understand,  what  is  to  ^."^^ 
advantage  of,  "  amateurs  are  disqualified  from  showing  in  1°" 
class."  Now,  I  do  think  that  the  man  who  buys  and  gjo^" 
Gladioli  ought  to  have  some  latitude  for  taste  in  the  setung 
of  them  up  ;  and  I  do  further  think  it  a  pity  that  a  ^^f^ 
which  has  shown  such  commendable  spirit  as  has  the  l^g 
should  have  made  such  a  mistake  as  to  have  dirtied  "^®^ 
with  such  contemptible  conditions.  I  see  at  Manchester  to^ 
is  no  restriction,  and  each  rule  is  reasonable  and  «»^y.  i 
understood ;  and  when  that  body  will  frame  a  rule  for  ^""J]^ 
application,  they  will  confer  a  boon  to  many,  and  fr^*^*^^ 
whims  of  habitual  grumblers,  and  likewise  give  P®***,°f,!^ 
to  those  who  at  present  at  best  are  but  perplexed  eihwiw^ 
-JOSEPH  WiTHEKSPOON,  Ckester-le-Streety  Durham. 


MAEECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 

A  FINE  standard  plant  of  this  magnificent  Rose  is  at  pree® 
in  bloom  in  Aldersey  Hall  Gardens,  Cheshire.  It  vns  plfin^J 
in  the  kitchen  garden  three  years  ago,  being  ^*"*j ..  \j, 
climber.  I  took  the  trouble  to  measure  it,  and  ^owadM^ 
cumference  16  feet,  and  diameter  6  feet.  At  the  time  of  wnw* 
this  it  has  more  than  one  hundred  blooms  on  it.  It  ^*^ 
the  finest  specimen  plants  I  ever  saw,  and  to  a  lover  o^rz 
a  sight  worthgoing  a  long  way  to  see.  Mr.  Herd,  ^^^?^^^^ 
states  that  some  scores  of  blooms  had  been  cut  from  it  in^*^ 
which  shows  that  with  good  culture  Mar6chal  Niel  can  attw 
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rival  the  nerer-failing  Gloin  de  Dijon  in  earlin«u  of  bloom 
and  profnsion  of  flowen.  Let  those  who  have  beox  onBuooesg- 
fol  in  its  onltore  try  again.  Most  people  think  that  without  a 
south  wall  or  glass  houses  to  grow  it  the  hopes  of  ever  seeing 
this  Bose  in  flower  would  only  be  doomed  to  duappoxntment.  I 
am  quite  sure  there  are  as  many  suocessf nl  oulUrators  of  this 
beauHfui  Bose  as  there  are  unsueoeesful  ones,  and  if  a  few  of 
them  would  state  their  experience  in  growing  it,  it  would  be 
the  means  of  adding  fresh  recruits  to  the  Rose-loving  army  of 
Mar^ohal  Niel.— T.  J.  Habbison,  Famdon,  Cheshire. 


PLANTS  IN  SLEEPING-ROOMS. 

A  GBBAT  deal  of  nonsense  originates  with  people  who  think 
but  do  not  observe.  They  take  hold  of  what  is  really  true, 
and  imagine  a  great  deal  more,  by  means  of  whieh  they  build 
up  a  tolerable  "  bugaboo,"  at  whi^  people  who  trust  to  the 
learning  of  the  builders  get  very  much  frightened.  Thus  it  is 
known  that  plants  give  off  carbonic  add  gas  at  night,  and 
straightway  arises  a  commotion  as  to  the  danger  of  having 
them  in  sleeping-rooms  at  that  time. 

The  quantity  which  they  give  out  is  so  small  that  it  does 
not  compare  in  a  slight  degree  with  what  human  beings  give 
out.  We  venture  to  say  that  a  sleeping  infant  would  exhale 
more  carbonic  acid  in  one  night  than  a  hundred  pot  plants ; 
yet  who  ever  suggested  that  the  health  of  a  mother  was  seriously 
affected  by  the  baby  resting  in  her  arms  ?  As  to  the  injury 
from  vegetation,  those  of  us  who  have  had  to  sleep  at  various 
times  in  woods,  with  but  green  branches  for  a  pillow,  and  the 
sweet  wild  green  grass  instead  of  a  feathered  bed,  Imow  well 
after  a  few  days  of  such  experience,  that  it  is  the  most  health- 
living  of  all  luxuries,  notwithstanding  the  "  awful "  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  so  much  vegetation  must  give  out  every  night. 
Surely  if  this  is  so  iniwious  it  ought  to  fi^ect  the  lungs  more 
especially  than  any  other  |>art  of  the  system,  yet  the  experience 
of  army  Ufe  is  abundant  that  many  a  person  who,  with  lung 
disease,  supposed  he  might  as  well  "  die  for  his  country  "  in 
tiie  woods  and  fields  as  "  on  a  leather  bed,"  and  went  into  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  was,  if  not  wholly  eured,  much  ameliorated 
by  thus  sleeping  out  amidst  the  carbonic  ftoid  of  open-air  vege- 
tation. 

Still  facts  and  figures  please  most  people.  Governor  Holt 
addressed  a  letter  to  Prof.  Eedzie,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  recently,  on  the  subject.  The  Professor  replies  at  length. 
We  make  the  following  extract : — 

*'  Not  to  leave  this  matter  in  the  condition  of  mere  conjec- 
ture, I  have  gathered  and  analysed  specimens  of  air  from  a 
room  where  the  influence  of  growing  plants  would  be  exhibited 
in  a  greatly  exaggerated  form.  Thus,  instead  of  taldng  the  air 
from  a  room  containing  a  few  plants,  I  gathered  it  from  the 
College  greenhouse,  where  more  than  six  thousand  plants  are 
growing.  I  gathered  the  air  before  sunrise  on  the  mornings  of 
April  16th  and  17th ;  the  room  had  been  closed  for  more  than 
twelve  hours,  and  if  the  plants  exhaled  carbonic  acid  to  an  in- 
jurious extent,  the  analysis  of  air  from  such  a  room  would 
certainly  disclose  this  fact.  The  three  specimens  of  air 
gathered  on  the  morning  of  April  16th,  from  different  parts  of 
the  room,  gave  4.11, 4.00  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  ten  thousand 
of  air,  or  an  average  of  4.03  in  ten  thousand.  The  two  speoi- 
xnens  of  air  gathered  April  17th  gave  S.80  and  3.80  parts  of 
carbonic  acid  in  ten  thousand,  or  an  average  on  the  whole  of 
8.94  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  ten  thousand  of  air ;  while  the 
out-door  air  contains  four  parts  in  ten  thousand.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  air  in  the  greenhouse  was  better  than  <  pure 
country  air.*  This  deficiency  of  carbonic  add  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  absorption  of  carbonic  add  and  consequent  accumu- 
lation of  oxygen  during  daylight,  since  the  windows  of  the 
greenhouse  were  dosed  day  and  night  on  account  of  the  cool 
weather. 

**  To  ascertain  whether  the  air  of  the  greenhouse  had  more 
earbonic  acid  by  night  than  by  day,  I  gathered  two  specimens 
of  air  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  at  two  o'clock  p.m., 
April  17th.  These  gave  1.40  and  1.38  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in 
ten  thousand,  or  an  average  of  1.39  "parts,  showing  that  the 
night  air  contained  more  carbonic  acid  than  did  the  air  of  day. 

**  Now,  if  a  room  in  which  were  more  than  six  thousand 
plants,  while  containing  more  carbonic  add  by  night  than  by 
day,  contains  less  earbonic  add  than  any  sleeping-room  on 
thu  continent,  we  may  safdy  conclude  that  one  or  two  dozen 
plants  in  a  room  will  not  exhale  enough  carbonic  add  by  night 
to  injure  the  sleepers. 

"It  is  so  easy  to  be  deodved  by  a  name  1    I  latdy  saw  an 


article  showing  the  benefidal  and  curative  influence  of  flowers 
in  the  side  room.  Instances  were  related  where  persons  were 
eured  by  the  sight  and  smeU  of  flowers,  and  without  question 
their  influence  is  good.  Tet  flowers  exhale  this  same  carbonio 
acid  both  by  day  and  by  night  t  The  flowers,  by  their  agree- 
able odour  and  delicate  perfume,  impart  an  air  of  cheerfulness 
to  the  sick  chamber  which  will  assist  in  the  recovery  from 
lingering  disease,  notwithstanding  the  small  amount  of  car- 
bonic add  which  they  constantly  exhale. — ^B.  C.  Kedzib." — 
(American  Gardener^s  Monthly.) 


A  CENTURY  OF  ORCHIDS  FOR  AMATEUR 

GROWERS.— No.  11. 

TBIOHOPILIA. 

A  OENUB  comprising  but  few  species.  All  of  them  are  dwarf 
in  habit,^  the  majority  producing  gaily-coloured  flowers.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  compressed,  and  bear  a  single  leaf  on  the 
top.  Peat  and  sphagnum  in  about  equal  parts  form  the  soil 
they  thrive  best  in. 

T.  BUAvis. — This  is  the  only  species  which  I  shall  indude 
in  this  enumeration,  but  it  is  a  truly  beautiful  one.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  this  plant,  and  therefore  the  amateur 
should  endeavour  to  secure  a  good  one.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are 
somewhat  ovate,  bearing  a  large  solitary  leaf ;  the  flowers  (see 
page  502),  are  large,  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  de- 
Hdously  sweet ;  the  sepals  and  petals  white ;  the  lip  white, 
spotted  and  blotched  with  crimson,  and  stained  at  the  base 
with  bright  orange.    Native  of  Costa  Bica. 

SOPHRONITIS. 

The  plants  comprised  in  this  genus  are  all  small  and  beauti- 
fully coloured.  They  are  best  grown  upon  a  block  of  wood  or 
in  small  baskets ;  in  the  latter  case  it  should  be  half  filled 
with  pieces  of  charcoal  and  covered  with  sphagnum  moss. 

S.  oBANniFLOBA.. — This  little  gem  should  be  grown  in  quan- 
tities by  everyone ;  the  whole  plant  does  not  exceed  3  inches 
in  height.  The  flowers  are  large,  thick  and  fleshy  in  sub- 
stance, and  rich  crimson-scarlet  in  colour.  Blooming  as  it 
does  in  November  and  December,  it  produces  a  cheerful  effect 
within-doors  when  all  without-doors  is  dull  and  dreary.  Native 
of  the  Organ  Mountains. — Expsbto  Cssde. 


LETTERS  FROM  JAPAN.— No.  8. 

ToUo,  NoTember,  14th,  1B72. 

AocoBDiNa  to  promise  I  will  continue  my  description  of 
Su-mae-Yoh.  On  entering  the  gateway  of  one  of  the  gardens  you 
generally  come  on  a  pretty  little  winding  path  leading  up  to  the 
gardener's  house,  which  is  usually  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  garden.  On  both  sides  of  the  walk  specimens  of  Uie  hardy 
ornamental  trees  of  the  country  are  plsnted,  many  of  which 
are  dwaried  or  dipped  into  round  table  forms.  The  Yew 
(Taxus  cuspidata)  is  one  of  the  principal ;  but  there  are  dif- 
ferent species  of  Thujas,  Betinosporas,  and  Pines  duly  repre- 
sented. Plants  cultivated  in  pots  are  usually  placed  near  the 
gardener's  house,  or  put  under  a  shed  of  bamboo  work.  He 
protects  his  tender  plants  in  rooms,  which  are  fitted  with 
shdves,  in  the  winter  months.  Glass  houses  have  not  yet 
been  built.  Among  these  plants  you  will  find  the  Cacti,  Aloes, 
Fuchsias,  &e. 

Dwarf  plants  are  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Japanese,  and  they 
are  wonderfully  dever  in  making  miniature  gardens.  I  have 
seen  a  porcdain  flower  pot,  7  inches  square  by  3  inches  in 
length,  in  which  were  actually  growing  two  Fir  trees,  a  fruit 
tree,  and  a  Bamboo.  The  trees  and  plants  generally  chosen 
for  dwarfing  are  Bamboos,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pines,  Junipers, 
and  Thujas. 

I  will  endeavour  to  give  your  readers  a  description  of  the  art 
of  dwarfing  trees,  which  I  have  learnt.  It  is  one  I  always  had 
a  great  interest  in  when  in  England  ;  and  finding  the  Japaneeo 
plan  quite  different  from  our  English  one,  it  will  no  doubt  con- 
cern your  readers.  In  the  East  the  art  of  dwarfing  trees  is 
based  upon  one  of  the  commonest  principles  of  vegetable 
phydology.  Their  practice  is  perfectly  correct,  and  would 
astonish  some  of  our  cleverest  horticulturists.  If  they  can,  by 
the  means  they  adopt,  check  or  retard  the  flow  of  the  sap  in 
the  trees,  they  prove  that  the  formation  of  wood  and  leaves  is 
likewise  retarded.  This  they  do  by  confining  the  roots  in  a 
small  pot,  withholding  water,  and  training  the  branches  into 
any  design  they  wish.  They  generally  bend  the  main  stem 
into  a  zigzag  form,  which  checks  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and  forces 
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the  aide  bruiohea  out  of  the  atem,  where  they  ue  most 
qnired.  The  pots  in  which  Ihej  bts  planted  ue  nurrow  uid 
shallow,  holding  a  var;  small  quantity  of  soil,  and  only  anfB- 
eieut  water  is  giTen  to  keep  the  plant  alive.  When  the  new 
bianehea  dioot  they  are  tied  down  in  various  ways,  and  twisted 
into  any  design  the  gardenar  wishsB.  All  the  strong  ones  are 
oat  oft,  and  erery  means  is  adopted  to  disoonrags  any  young 
ahoots  pocgeuing  any  degree  of  vigour.  Mature,  as  a  oonse- 
qnenos,  struggles  against  this  mode  o[  treatment  tar  a  time, 
until  she  quietly  yields  to  the  power  ol  the  gardener.  Care  is 
taken  to  preyent  the  roots  getting  lirongh  the  pot  into  the 
groond,  and  also  the  supply  of  too  ninch  moisture,  as,  if  it  re- 
oeived  moistnre,  the  plant  would  reooTer  its  original  vigour, 
and  the  endeavoor  of  the  gardener  be  frustrated.  Plum  treel 
generally  flower  quiokly  by  this  treatment.  I  have  in  my  draw- 
ing-room two  gpeeimeus  of  Oraoge  trees,  with  at  lesst  forty 
Oranges  on,  although  neither  ot  them  are  above  2  feat  high.^ 
J.  Tasub  Fostbb.— (Bh  favour  of  the  WHter's  father.  Editor 
oftht  Yorkshire  Qaiette.) 


EFFECT  OF  STBANOE  POLLEN,ON,THE  FBUIT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Nstorsl  Soienoes  of  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Thomas  Meehan  said  he  had  the  pleasure  ot 
offering  to  the  Academy  some  faets  in  regard  to  the  fertilisation 
of  flowers,  which  oonfirmed  the  popular  view  thai  pollen  of 
one  variety  had  an  immediate  inflaenee  on  the  straotore  of 
the  froit  of  another  variety  as  well  as  on  the  progeny,  and 
also,  he  tbotight,  famishing  some  entirely  new  iacte  in  regard 
to  the  ability  ot  a  seed-germ  to  receive  impregDation  from  two 
distinct  souioes.  He  hid  presented  to  Iba  Aeademy  last  year 
fruit  gathered  from  a  Pear  tree,  whloh,  the  members  would 
remember,  had  the  regular  seeds  and  carpels  ot  a  Pear,  but  the 
flesh  was  fibrous  and  not  graonJar  as  ia  the  Pear,  and  the 
eitemsl  membraoe  or  rind  was  that  of  an  Apple.  An  Apple 
tree  had  its  branches  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Pear,  and  it 
had  been  aaeumed  that  the  pollen  of  tba  Apple  had  so  inflDeneed 
the  fmit  of  the  Fear  as  to  prodnoe  an  immediate  effect  in  the 
way  presented. 

Bat  it  had  been  urged  in  some  qnarten  that  this  assumption 
was  open  to  objection.  It  was  now  fully  proved  that  chooges 
of  form  occurred  through  what  is  now  known  as  bud- variations, 
and  independent  of  any  seminal  action :  and  it  was  contended 
this  might  have  been  the  case  in  the  Pear-Apple  referred  to. 
That  there  ate  these  ohaogeB  is  well  known.  The  Peach  is 
believed  to  bo  a  development  of  this  charaoter  from  the  Al- 
mond ;  at  aoy  rate  the  Neotarine  is  positively  known  to  have 
sprung  from  a  bnd,  not  from  the  seed,  of  a  Peach.  Bat  in 
ease  it  might  still  be  argned  that  in  some  way  there  was  a  latent 
germinal  inflnenee  in  the  oells  ot  plants  the  results  ot  cross- 
breeding many  generations  past — in  other  words,  that  the 
new  appearance  was  simply  a  reversion  and  not  a  new  crea- 
tion, there  had  been  some  evidence  in  regard  io  the  Sweat 
Potato  oSsred  to  the  Academy  a  tew  years  ago,  proving  bad- 
variation  ^uita  independent  of  any  supposed  reveisionary  oha- 
racter  denvad  from  sentinal  infloenoe.  There  are  no  olosely- 
allied  species  to  the  Bweet  Potatoes  grown.  Moreover,  it  does 
not  Sower  in  these  northern  regions  ;  yet  rootalocks  had  been 
eihibited  here  with  tubers  of  two  varieties  distinct  in  colour, 
form,  and  other  characters,  growing  on  tha  same  plant. 

Bat  the  gentleman  who  sent  the  Apples  to  the  Academy, 
Mr.  Arnold,  of  Paris.  Canada,  determined  to  observe  the  effect 
ot  cross-fertilisation  on  Indian  Com.  He  procured  a  veiy 
poeallar  variety,  of  which  Hr.  Meehan  exhibited  an  ear,  not 
known  in  tha  vieinity — a  brown  variatj,  with  a  ciroalar  dent 
on  the  apei,  and  raued  one  plant  from  it.  Tha  first  set  of 
flowere  were  permitted  to  be  fertilised  by  their  own  pollen,  in 
order  to  test  whether  there  was  any  rcvcrsiouuy  tendency  in 
the  plant,  or  the  pollen  of  any  other  variety  io  the  vicinity. 
The  ear  now  prodneed  was  the  result,  every  grain  being  like 
its  parent.  The  Com  plant  produees  two  ears  on  each  stalk. 
As  soon  as  tbe  "  silk  "  (ihe  pistils  of  this  second  yearjappeared, 
the  pollen,  in  a  "  tassel,"  ot  the  common  yellow  Flint  Com 
was  procured,  set  in  a  bottle  of  water  tied  near  the  developing 
ear,  the  plant's  own  tassel  having  been  cut  away  some  time 
previous.  After  a  short  time  this  sal  ot  male  Sowers  was  re- 
moved, and  a  panicle  of  male  flowers  from  a  wbite  variety 
was  introdDoed  to  the  same  bottle,  in  order  to  afford  it  the 
opportunity  ot  operating  on  the  same  female  Bowers.  The 
reeult  was  the  ear  now  presented.  The  base  of  each  grain 
was  of  the  yellow  FUpt  Com,  but  the  upper  half  of  the  white 


Those  who  opposed  the  facta  of  evolution  I^  « 
cautioning  its  advocatee  against  giving  way  to  "  iniai^ 
and  "  brilliant  speeolatians,"  he  thought  might  be  profitiblf 
benefited  by  their  own  sugeestions.  There  was  compttstiTd; 
little  to  sostoin  the  idea  of  reversion  but  fancied  iSMmblinoe 
—and  this  resemblance  not  tha  result  of  a  comparison  ot  tm 
faots  side  by  side ;  but  a  tact  on  one  hand  compared  vilh 
memory,  and  often  the  distant  and  vague  memiwy  of  ancllui 
long  in  the  past.  At  any  rate,  in  these  eiperimenltol  Hi. 
Arnold,  there  was  the  test  applied  to  gaard  against  any  ob- 
jection ot  either  reversion  or  evolution,  which,  thon^  dM 
absolntely  perfeot,  was  as  near  so  as  tbe  vast  mass  of  biuui 
experience  was  J  and  the  result  was,  he  thought,  no  esequfrw 
the  conclusion,  not  only  that  there  was  an  immediste  inflMaw 
on  the  seed  and  the  whole  f  mit-stmotare  by  tbe  apphcation  «C 
strange  pollen,  but  the  etill  more  important  fact,  hardly  befnt 
more  than  sospeoted,  that  one  ovule  could  reedve  and  h 
afteoted  by  the  pollen  of  two  distinct  parents,  aodUui.tiM, 
after  some  time  had  elapsed  between  the  first  and  seNil 
impregnatioo. 

ESOALLONIA  MACRANTHA. 

Taia  pretty  but  slow-growing  evergreen,  inirodnoed  by  Ustm. 

Teiteh'a  enterprising  collector,  Mr.  William  Lobb,  from  Ibt 


a  anox  uee,  nuLiney  are  amioH  *°'^*j 
i.  It  may  be  urged  against  the  plant,  ffl 
ying  is  a  representation,  that  it  is  ot  slw 


foliage  ot  the  deepest  green  looks  at  all  times  clean,  andislHt 
newly  varnished,  eihiMting  a  shiny  appearanoe.  It  isasdsnwj 
clothed  with  leaves  as  a  Box  tree,  but  they  are  almost  as  UiM 
as  those  of  the  Beech.    "  '  '        ■     ■   -  -  -■— * 

which  the  aecompanyii 

growth,  but  in  a  saitable  positidu  »  >•  uu>  du.  i—^  •■  — - 
serves  one  of  the  best  ot  sites.  We  have  here  a  plant  old 
upwards  ot  10  leet  high  growing  against  a  wall,  and  it  wosw 
have  been  higher  it  the  wall  had  baanao  likewise;  bat  itiiM| 
necassary  to  train  it  to  a  wall  at  all  times,  for  it  will  '^"^ 
TJry  well  by  the  side  of  a  mound,  or  in  some  other  ■1'^'^ 
position  where  it  oan  lie  upon  the  ground.  AlthoDgh  it  w 
deservee  a  wall,  and  thrives  on  one,  I  imagine  that  the  t"" 
of  the  plant  is  to  be  nearer  the  surface,  ter  we  Bemetiiiis<  M 
the  upper  part  of  a  plant  trained  against  a  wall  beconie  ni^ 
its  foliage  turning  yellow,  and  portions  dying  off,  while  »>  "•• 
bottom  all  is  right.  It  will  succeed,  however,  in  the  (oU  •«> 
and  its  neat  spikes  ot  scarlet  flowers  look  well  nestling  amoiipi 
foliage  of  the  richest  and  densest  character.  Its  flowsn,  sW; 
Uka  those  of  the  MagnoUa,  are  spread  over  a  much  lon^ 
period  than  in  tha  cose  of  most  other  ovargreen  Wf  "»' 
shntbs,  10  that  there  is  always  something  to  admire. 


Jn&A  M,  1878.  ] 
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Those  having  %  iheltered  corner  on  the  eonth  tide  of  »  wall 
cannot  do  better  than  plant  this  ehmb ;  but  they  should  not 
attempt  to  nail  it  in  too  olosely,  rather  let  it  aaanme  the 
character  of  a  ihrab  growing  against  a  wall  and  not  nailed  to 
it,  and  it  will  be  found  to  do  much  better.-*- J.  Bobibom. 


INDIAN  AND    EASTEBN   TIMBER  AND  FANCY 

WOODS. 

Cedab  is  a  commercial  term  given  to  the  woods  of  several 
distinct  kinds  of  forest  trees,  the  timbers  of  which  are  distin- 
guished as  Bed  and  White  Cedar,  Barbadoes  and  Bermuda 
Cedar,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Pencil  Cedar,  Bastard  Cedar,  and 
some  of  tliose  grow  in  America,  some  in  Europe,  and  some  in 
Asia.  The  lofty  Deodar,  a  native  of  the  HinuJaya,  with  fra- 
grant and  almost  imperishable  wood,  and  often  called  the  Indian 
Cedar,  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  genus  Pmus,  and  some- 
times to  Cedrus  or  Larix,  with  the  specific  name  of  **  Deodara." 
But  Dr.  Hooker  is  of  opinion  that  the  Deodar  and  the  Cedar 
of  Lebanon  are  identical.  The  woods  of  several  of  the  Coniferie 
are  called  Cedars.  But  in  India  the  term  Bastard  Cedar  is 
applied  to  the  Guazuma  tomentosa,  while  in  New  South  Wales 
the  term  White  Cedar  is  applied  to  Melia  Azederach,  and  Bed 
Cedar  to  that  of  Flindersia  australie,  and  the  name  is  also 
given  to  the  woods  of  the  Cedrela  Toona  and  Chiorassia 
tabulatis. 

Li  China  a  kind  of  Cedar,  probably  a  Cypress,  called  Nan 
Mah,  or  Southern  Wood,  which  resists  time  and  insects,  is 
considered  particularly  vsJuable,  and  is  especially  reserved  for 
imperial  use  and  buildings,  and  the  Cedar  wood  of  Japan, 
according  to  Thunberg,  is  a  species  of  Cypress.  The  Cedar  of 
Guiana  is  the  wood  of  Icica  altissima.  The  Whitewood  or 
White  Cedar  of  Jamaica  is  Bignonia  Leucoxylon.  The  word 
"  Cedar,"  in  the  United  States,  is  applied  to  various  genera  of 
the  Pine  family.  The  Virginian  Bed  Cedar,  a  Jumper,  is 
called  Bed  or  Pencil  Cedar ;  the  White  Cedar  of  the  southern 
pwamps  is  a  Cypress.  Under  the  term  Cedar,  Col.  Frith 
describes  a  reddish-coloured  wood  of  Palghat,  specific  gravity 
0.507,  as  a  large  tree,  wood  aromatic*  and  used  for  furniture ; 
and  under  the  name  of  Cedar  Boot,  a  very  aromatic  wood,  used 
for  ornamental  furniture  in  Palghat. 

Specimens  of  the  wood  of  the  Indian  Cedar  (Cedrus  Deodara), 
and  of  the  Cypress  from  the  Himalayas,  were  shown  by  Dr. 
Boyle  at  the  Exhibition  of  1801.  The  former  has  been  intro- 
duced into  England  as  a  beautiful  ornamental  tree,  and  appears 
to  promise  well  as  a  useful  timber  tree,  as  the  wood  works 
well  and  freely. 

The  Toona  (Cedrela  Toona)  is  a  large  and  valuable  tree, 
which  grows  in  varying  abundance  at  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
layas, ^o  in  the  north-eastern  provinces,  and  to  the  south  in 
Bengal,  and  in  both  peninsulas  of  India.  It  is  rare  in  the 
central  provinces.  In  the  Punjaub  it  grows  up  to  2500  to 
4800  feet,  and  is  7  to  12  feet  in  girth.  Its  growth  there  is  rapid ; 
its  darkish  wood  is  not  subject  to  worm  or  warp,  it  looks  well 
when  properly  polished,  and  is  there  a  favourite  for  cabinet 
work.  Mr.  B.  Thompson  says  it  grows  to  a  large  size  in  the 
outer  moist  valleys  of  Kumaon  and  Ghurwal,  and  hill-men 
will  not  sell  their  trees.  In  Eumaon,  trees  with  girths  of  12  to 
16  feet  yield  plankaup  to  S  feet  broad,  but  2  feet  is  the  average. 
In  Coimbatore  it  is  a  valuable  timber  tree  of  large  size,  and  its 
reddish-coloured  wood  is  used  for  cabinet-mi£ng  purposes. 
It  is  not  a  common  tree  in  the  Bombay  forests,  but  is  found  in 
some  of  the  greenwood  jungles  about  the  ghats,  and  also  in 
the  hill  range  abutting  on  the  Bajpooree  Creek  to  the  south. 
The  wood  is  a  choice  one  for  cabinet-makers'  purposes,  but  it 
is  not  used  for  any  others,  except  for  house  beams,  when  it  is 
procurable  in  sufficient  quantities.  A  tree  is  also  foxmd,  Dr. 
Brandis  tells  us,  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  British  Burmah, 
plentiful  in  some  districts,  and  if  not  identical  with  the  Toon 
of  Bengal,  certainly  nearly  related  to  it.  A  cubic  foot  of  the 
Burmah  wood  weighs  28  lbs.  In  a  full-grown  tree,  on  good 
soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  brandi  is 
40  feet,  and  the  average  girth,  measured  at  6  feet  from  the 
ground,  is  8  feet.    It  sells  in  Burmah  at  8  annas  per  cubic  foot. 

The  lofty  Deodara  (Cedrus  Deodara)  is  a  native  of  the 
Himidayas,  and  has  an  almost  imperishable  wood.  Dr.  Hooker 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
and  this  view  is  generally  concurred  in.  It  grows  at  4000  to 
10,000  feet  in  many  parts  of  the  Himalayas,  from  the  Ganges 
to  beyond  the  Indus  at  Safed  Eoh,  and  the  mountains  north 
of  Jellalabad.     It  it  a  very  handsome  tree,  with  a  yellow- 


coloured,  easy-worked,  itraight-grained,  and  durable  wood, 
and  pillars  of  it  in  the  great  mosque  are  said  to  be  of  the 
year  804  Hejira,  but  those  in  the  Hindoo  temples  there  are 
said  to  be  six  hundred  or  eight  hundred  years  old.  Insects  do 
not  attack  it.  It  h  strong  and  elastic,  and  not  too  heavy.  It 
is  used  for  knees  of  boats,  and  for  aU  building  purposes.  A 
tree  takes  from  80  to  120  years  to  reach  6  feet  of  girth,  attains 
a  height  of  100  feet,  120  feet,  even  over  200  feet,  and  girths  of 
from  25  to  42  feet.  It  is  the  best  of  all  the  coniferous  timbers, 
and  yields  a  valuable  empyreumatie  oil. 

With  reference  to  the  central  province  forests,  Major  Pear- 
son gives  some  very  valuable  information.  At  the  present 
time  the  only  forests  in  which  teak  of  good  size  is  procurable 
are,  first,  the  forests  of  Boree,  at  the  foot  of  the  Puchmuree 
or  Mahedeo  hills,  and  those  of  Sowleeghurh  and  Jamgurh  in 
Baitool;  second,  the  forests  around  the  Bormeyr  Biver  in 
Mundla;  third,  the  forests  of  Lahora,  Eonkeir,  and  Pana- 
barras,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  centre,  between  Baepore  and 
Chandah ;  and  fourth,  the  forests  of  Aheree  on  the  Godavery, 
between  Seroncha  and  Chandah.  The  last  two  named  belong 
to  zemindars,  the  first  two  only  are  Government  property. 
There  is  also  teak  found  of  large  size  in  the  Gorjat  States, 
120  to  150  miles  south-east  of  Baepore ;  but  it  is  so  remote 
that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  available 
resources  of  the  country.  It  is  believed,  however,  not  to  exist 
in  any  extraordinarily  large  quantity ;  indeed,  Lieut.  Forsyth's 
report  on  the  Eavriar  forest  represents  twelve  thousand  trees 
in  all.  In  Boree,  including  the  Baitool  forests  (which  latter, 
however,  are  practically  worked  out),  there  may  be  ten  thousand 
available  timber  trees.  In  Mxmdla  there  are  about  half  that 
quantity  remaining.  In  the  forests  of  which  Pamabarras  is 
tiie  centre,  there  is  still  practicfdly  a  perpetual  supply,  if  they 
are  only  worked  with  care,  as  a  vast  supply  of  trees  are  there 
found  in  every  stage  of  growth.  About  Dorwa  in  Pamabarras 
alone  he  calculated  there  were  ten  thousand  trees  available  for 
felling,  and  thirty  thousand  more  from  2  to  2}  feet  in  girth,  all 
fine  promising  young  trees.  From  the  distance  of  the  forests, 
and  excessive  weight  of  the  timber,  Saul  does  not  come  into 
much  use.  There  is,  however,  a  fine  forest  (a  solitary  patch) 
in  the  Daniwah  Valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Puchmarree  hUls, 
which  is  now  being  worked,  and  the  executive  engineers  at 
Jubbulpore  and  Sanger  supply  themselves  with  this  timber 
from  the  Bewah  State,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  east  of  Jubbulpore, 
and  from  the  Government  fofests  in  Beejoragogurh.  Of  all 
other  timbers — good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  many  of  them 
bad,  the  demand  for  sleepers  for  both  branches  of  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Bail  way,  east  of  Bosawul,  has  almost  cleared 
the  forests  within  fifty  miles  of  the  railway  lines  of  every  tree 
that  would  yield  a  sleeper ;  nor  has  the  supply  of  them  done 
much  good,  as  a  very  few  years  will  have  to  dapse  before  all 
have  to  be  replaced.  This  is  being  done  partly  by  Saul,  in  a 
very  small  degree  by  Teak,  but  chiefly  by  iron-girt  sleepers. 

Western  Mysore  produces  valuable  tunber  toees,  useful  for 
building  and  cabinet-making,  such  as  Boghy,  for  furniture, 
strong  and  tough ;  Soojhal,  useful  for  all  purposes,  in  colour 
a  light  brown,  long  grain,  and  rather  open ;  Hoonsay,  with 
red  and  black-streaked  heartwood,  close-grained  and  knotty, 
which  mflJces  excellent  naves  of  wheels,  oil-mills,  mallets,  &e., 
and  is  valuable  for  bridiL  and  tile  burning ;  Biti,  an  open- 
grained  timber,  something  like  rosewood,  which  makes  up  into 
good  furniture  of  all  descriptions ;  Honagul,  a  building  timber, 
also  used  for  furniture;  Wulla  Honay,  a  light-coloured,  open- 
grained  timber,  a  very  excellent  description  of  wood  suitable 
for  house-building  and  furniture;  Nundee,  of  which  substantial 
bridges  are  built ;  Nellee,  of  a  dark  flesh  colour,  smooth,  very 
close  grained,  compact,  and  tough,  making  fine  veneers,  does  not 
decay  under  water,  and  is  well  adapted  for  turning ;  Novoladdi, 
a  greenish-brown,  duU,  close-grained  timber,  which  polishes 
well,  and  is  much  liked  by  builders  and  others ;  and  Handiga, 
useful  for  furniture  and  for  the  turner,  &o» 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  forest  products  of  India,  but  will 
serve  to  show  the  vast  and,  comparatively  speaking,  still  un- 
developed timber  resources  of  that  country. — {Building  New».) 


Chanoimg  the  Colours  ov  Flowebs. — The  Gazette  de8  Cam' 
pagnea  states  that  M.  Huoghe  has  succeeded  in  changing  the 
common  Cowslip  from  its  natural  yellow  to  an  intense  purple 
by  merely  transplanting  it  into  richer  earth.  The  colour  ^  of 
plants  can  be  readily  varied  by  mixing  certain  substances  with 
the  soil.  Wood  charcoal  will  darken  the  hue  of  DahUas,  Pe- 
tunias, and  Hyacinths.     Carbonate  of  soda  turns  the  last- 
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mentioned  flowers  red,  and  phosphate  of  soda  alters  greatly 
the  shades  of  many  plants. 


» 


GRAND  YORKSHIRE  GALA. 

If  I  was  last  week  astonished  at  the  ezoellenoe  of  the  Leeds 
Show,  I  was  still  more  so  at  that  of  the  great  Show  held  at 
York,  and  which  I  had  now  for  the  first  time  the  privilege  of 
beeing ;  and  I  think  if  some  of  those  gentlemen  wno  seem  to 
imagine  that  the  poor  horticnltnrists  'vmo  Hve  in  country  parts 
most  be  a  long  way  behindhand,  could  only  have  seen  wnat  I 
did,  they  would  have  considerably  modified  their  opinion.  When 
I  say  that  a  large  ronnd  tent  was  filled  with  plants  which  Mr. 
Baines  would  nnd  it  a  difficult  matter  to  excel,  and  that  to  this 
were  added  two  tents  of  300  feet  in  length  filled  from  end  to 
end  with  plants  and  flowers,  they  will  rea£ly  imagine  that  there 
was  something  to  see.  Nay,  more  :  I  may  add  that  excellence 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  exhibits,  and  that  in  some  parts 
these  northern  growers  are  in  advance  far  of  us  southerners. 

I  could  not  have  been  present  on  a  more  auspicious  occasion, 
for  Mr.  Stewart,  who  has  for  thirty  years  or  more  been  an  en- 
thusiastic grower  of  florists'  flowers,  Auriculas,  Carnations,  &c., 
and  also  for  .a  number  of  years  President  of  the  Yorkshire  So- 
ciety, was  this  year  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  and  the  occasion  was 
signalised  by  two  events :  our  friend,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway, 
gave,  in  honour  of  it,  a  very  handsome  silver  cup  in  addition  to 
the  first  prize  of  £25  given  by  the  Society,  for  the  best  colleo- 
tion  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  which  was  gallantly  won 
by  Mr.  Cole,  of  Manchester,  with  some  magnificent  plants,  com- 
prising Hedaroma  tulipifera,  Cycas  revoluta  in  flower,  Ixora 
Colei,  and  others ;  and  a  number  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  friends 
had  seized  the  opportuniW  of  presenting  him  with  a  very  hand- 
some silver  epergne  for  flowers,  in  recognition  of  their  esteem. 
This  was  gracefully  presented  by  Mr.  Dean  in  the  name  of  the 
subscribers  at  the  luncheon  and  acknowledged  in  fitting  terms 
by  the  Lord  Mayor. 

It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Exhibition  when 
I  say  that  in  the  class  for  six  Tricolor  Pelargoniums  there 
were  ten  entries,  and  twelve  for  six  Bronze,  that  there  were 
in  all  eighty-four  entries  for  Pelargoniums,  and  that  the  diffi- 
culty was  not  so  much  to  decide  what  were  the  best,  as  to 
determine  which  were  to  be  rejected.  I  know  that  my  excel- 
lent friend  Mr.  Peach  and  myself  can  bear  witness  that  we  never 
had  a  harder  task  than  the  one  we  had  to  fulfil  at  this  Show.  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  good  colour  of  the  foliage  of  the 
variegated  Pelargoniums,  for  one  often  sees  them  so  defective  in 
this  respect,  and  the  season  has  been  so  unfavourable  in  its 
absence  of  sunlight,  that  the  exhibitors  deserved  great  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  brought  their  plants  up  to  the 
mark.  One  exhibitor  had  trained  his  plants  so  as  to  nuike  small 
pyramids  of  them,  and  exceedingly  eneotive  they  were.  I  have 
only  to  add  that  as  at  Leeds  there  was  a  warmth  and  heartiness 
about  the  whole  thing  that  contrasted  most  favourably  with  our 
slowness  in  the  south.  The  indefatigable  Secretary,  Mr.  Wilson, 
worked  most  assiduously,  the  Committee  ably  seconding  him. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  notice  any  drawback,  but  there  was  one, 
which  was  commented  upon  in  strong  terms  by  Mr.  Williams. 
A  cultivator  at  Derby  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  ex- 
hibit one  hundred  plants,  many  of  them  of  large  size.  Not  only 
did  he  not  appear,  but  had  not  even  the  courtesy  to  send  a 
message,  and  it  was  only  through  a  friend  on  the  morning  of  the 
show  day  that  the  Secretary  had  any  notice  of  the  fact.  This 
I  cannot  but  designate  as  unpardonable,  or  as  Mr.  Williams  said 
"cruel,"  disarranging  as  it  did  the  plans  made,  and  but  for  the 
excellence  of  the  Show  it  would  have  been  more  serious  still. — 
D.,  Deal.  

FRAME  POTATOES. 

We  have  a  vast  array  of  names  of  sorts  of  Potatoes  that  are 
said  to  be  good  for  frame  cultivation,  many  of  which  have,  no 
doubt,  merits ;  whilst  a  great  many,  and  I  may  say  a  majority, 
have  no  claim  from  any  merit  they  possess,  to  be  honoured 
with  a  position  under  glass. 

The  first  desirability  of  a  frame  Potato  is,  that  it  has  a 
stiff  short  haulm ;  2nd,  That  it  gives,  at  a  short  a  time  as 
possible  after  planting,  tubers  of  a  useable  size;  3rd,  That 
they  be  even-sized — in  fact,  large  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
small ;  and  4th,  Early  attains  a  mealy  state  of  the  tuber,  and 
not  watery  waxy  lumps,  which  are  neither  wholesome,  nor, 
us  a  rule,  come  up  to  the  standard  of  a  forcing  or  frame 
Potato  in  other  respects. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  pass  in  review  all  the  kinds  of 
Potatoes  that  are  used  for,  or,  at  least,  put  forward  as  suitable 
for,  frame  culture,  suffice  will  be  to  allude  to  those  that  I  have 
found  the  best.  The  first  that  I  shall  mention  is  Mona's 
Pride,  which  has  a  stiff  sturdy  haulm,  is  not  given  to  have 
more  than  one  or  two  strong  growths,  and  these  give  large, 


even-sized  tabers,  that  early  attain  maturity.    It  is  ft  short, 
thick,  kidney-shaped  tuber,  and  is  a  desirable  forcing  Potato. 

Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf  fully  deserves  its  name  of  PioUfie, 
for  it  gives  fully  twice  as  many  tubers  as  Mona's  Pride,  bat 
they  are  individually  much  smaller.  Taking  the  whole  pro* 
duoe  it  is  not  more  than  Mona's  Pride,  weight  for  weight;  and 
as  there  are  small  in  the  produce  of  the  Myatt's,  bat  none 
or  few  in  that  of  Mona*s  Pride,  I  must  pronounce  in  favoni  of 
the  latter.  I  have  so  long  had  Myatt's  Prolific  good— in  fact, 
considered  it  the  best  of  all  for  frame  work  and  pots,  that  I 
am  loath  to  proclaim  Mona's  Pride  its  superior.  Small  Potatoes 
may  not  be  of  much  acooxmt  in  out-door  culture,  the  loss  is 
not  so  much  felt  or  noticed ;  but  it  is  very  different  with  those 
in  pots  or  frames,  as  the  small  are  of  no  account. 

Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf  with  me  has  a  very  short  stiff 
haulm,  gives  a  number  of  large,  fine,  olear-skinned  tnben, 
even-sized,  attains  ripeness  early,  and  with  very  few  small.  It 
produced  the  tubers  on  a  rather  long  string,  and  therefore  at 
some  distance  from  the  root-stem,  unlike  either  Mona's 
Pride  or  Myatt's  Prolific,  which  have  them  close  to  the  stem. 
J  had  some  of  Veitoh's  in  pots  which  had  the  tubers  right  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pots  (12-inch),  some  under  the  large  oroeks 
used  for  drainage.  I  find  the  produce  of  a  three-light  frame 
planted  in  November  to  be  in  April  24  lbs.,  whilst  a  three- 
light  frame  of  Myatt's  Prolific  planted  also  in  November  and 
taken  up  in  May,  yielded  18  lbs.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  nett 
gain  of  6  lbs.  from  a  piece  of  ground  12  feet  by  6  feet,  or  on 
8  square  yards  a  gain  of  nearly  1  lb.  per  yard.  It  is  only  right 
to  say,  that  both  the  Mnds  planted  together  were  fit  for  nse 
early  in  April,  only  not  being  wanted  they  were  not  taken  np. 

I  have  no  experience  of  the  round  kinds  of  recent  date,  and 
what  I  have  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  they  mast  be  of 
a  very  different  type  to  what  I  have  grown,  or  they  are  from 
giving  more  smaU  than  large,  and  much  longer  in  attaining 
firmness  than  kidney  sorts,  of  very  little  value  as  frame  Po- 
tatoes. •  I  shall  be  only  glad  to  learn  I  have  formed  erroneoos 
impressions  of  the  round  sorts. 

I  now  come  to  what  may  not  concern  me  as  a  cultivator— I 
allude  to  the  identity  of  Veitch's  Ashleaf  Kidney  Potato.  I 
find  in  Barr  &  Sugden's  catalogue,  1873,  page  66,  that  Gioa- 
oestershire  Kidney,  Bivers*s  Royal  Ashleaf,  and  Veitoh's  Im- 
proved Ashleaf  are  described  as  "  First-class  Potatoes,  but 
resembling  each  other  so  dosely  that  it  has  been  asserted  that 
the  best  authorities  fail  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other." 
At  reading  this  I  must  confess  I  was  taken  aback,  for  BireiB's 
Boyal  Ashleaf  is  later  by  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  than  the  old 
Ashleaf,  and  Gloucestershire  Kidney  has  not,  so  far  as  I  knov, 
been  put  forward  as  a  kind  equalling  the  Ashleaf  in  earliness, 
but  as  a  kind  to  suooeed  the  Ashleaf.  I  should  not  care  mneh 
as  to  what  name  a  really  good  thing  was  known  by,  bat  to 
know  that  it  is  called  by  three  is,  to  say  the  least,  perplexing; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  we  have  it  "  assorted  that  the  best 
authorities"  agree  in  the  three  being  one,  it  would  beteiy 
annoying  to  order  a  supply  of  sets  to  plant  to  come  in  at  a 
certain  time,  and,  assured  that  Gloucestershire  Kidney  er 
Bivers's  Boyal  Ashleaf  are  the  same  as  Veitch's  Ashleaf,  take 
one  of  the  two  former  in  place  of  the  latter,  assured  that  they 
are  the  same,  only  to  find,  however,  that  they  are  not  fit  for 
use  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  after  the  time  they  are  wanted,  or 
the  time  Veitoh's  Ashle^,  supplied  true,  would  come  in.  It  is 
with  me  the  earliest  of  all  the  forms  of  Ashleaf,  both  in  pott, 
in  frames,  and  out-doors,  and  the  most  prolific.  Planted  in 
pots  November  20th,  1872,  we  had  the  first  dish  February  24th, 
1878 ;  the  last  in  a  frame,  planted  March  5th,  were  taken  op 
June  5th,  dry  and  floury  when  cooked. — G.  Abbet. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
TflBRB  are  two  points  in  the  Struotubb  of  thk  Hxabts- 
BASB  (Viola  tricolor)  which  are  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Bennett's 
interesting  article  on  its  fertilisation ,  but  which,  I  think,  deserre 
notice.  The  first  of  these  is  the  lip  of  the  stigma,  which  eloees 
the  entrance  to  the  spur  and  must  be  pushed  back  by  an  inseet 
trying  to  reach  the  nectary,  thereby  bendinsf  down  the  head  w 
the  stigma,  so  as  to  sweep  any  pollen  that  may  be  adhering  to 
those  parts  of  the  insect  which  come  into  contact  with  it  into 
its  receptacle ;  while,  in  withdrawing,  the  insect  necessarily 
presses  against  the  lower  side  of  the  lip,  and  raises  np  the 
whole  stigma,  thus  rendering  self -impregnation  impossible,  or 
at  least  highly  improbable.  Modifications  of  the  same  contnT- 
ance  may  be  seen  in  many  other  flowers — e.^.,  Pingtucola, 
Iris,  <fi;c. ;  it  reaohes,  perhaps,  its  greatest  perfection  in  Mimuiu 
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and  Bignonia,  where,  to  the  nsnal  meohanic&l  disposition  of 
the  parts,  there  is  added  irritability  of  the  stigmatio  lobes 
which  close  together  spontaneously  when  touched,  expanding 
again  after  a  while,  if  not  already  pollenated.  The  second 
point  to  whidi  I  W*  ftUsdad  k  tfa»  rtose  hmj  Mning  of  the 
fore  part  of  th#  synir*  Iwwifit  m  mamm  fiO€f»  fti  the  base  of 
the  lowest  petal  Tldb  tm^w  gmMnllj  cottteiM  a  quantity 
of  pollen  that  ha*  lallev  mm  the  oTet haagisf  aatkeis.  There 
is  also  a  small  tall  of  hut»  tA  the  Vase  of  eMh  ol  t^  lateral 
petals,  arching  oiret  the  eMential  organs,  and  loveiag  an  ixvect 
to  approach  the  msitaffy  from  below.  These  kAeral  tufts  are 
present,  1  beliere,  m  aQ  the  Violets,  but  V.  trieolor  (including 
therein  several  sub-speeies)  is  the  only  Britieli  pyeisa  which 
has  the  spur  fined  wifth  hairs,  as  weU  as  the  only  one  not 
known  to  bear  s^-lertile  cleistogenous  flowers.  ^Although  the 
flowers  of  the  wild  Heartsease  are  quite  scentless  to  our  blunt 
organs,  does  it  foUow  that  they  are  necessarily  so  to  an  insect's 
far  more  delicate  sense  T  (Tm  flowers  of  V.  pafautris,  which 
are  nearly  unicolotoue  with  a  lew  dark  Hnee  pofinting  to  the 
nectary,  are  apparently  scentless;  but  after  etondiBg  for  a 
short  time  in  water  in  a  warm  room,  they  beeone  foite  sweet.) 
Some  of  the  cnltiTated  Pa&sies  are  very  sweet,  and  I  asa  not 
aware  that  this  quality  has  eyer  been  made  aa  object  for  selec- 
tion by  florists.  These  large  garden  Pansies  ate  much  fre- 
quented by  Bombos  museorum,  which  may  be  watched  while 
performing  the  act  of  pollenation,  as  described  by  Professor 
Hildebrand. — ^W.  K.  Hart,  Kilderry,  Co.  Donegal, — {Nature.) 

Mb.  T.  MfiSHiLif  last  year  called  the  attention  of  the 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  to  the  fact  that  in 
some  Scrophnlariaceons  plants,  such  as  Torenia  and  Mimulus, 
the  bilobed-flattened  stigmas  closed  when  touebed,  as  does  the 
leaf  of  DionsBa  muscipula. 

Thx  largest  Vine  in  the  world  is  to  be  found  near  Santa 

Barbara,  Galifomia,  and  certainly,  from  the  accotlnt  given  of 
it  by  the  New  York  Herald,  it  seems  to  put  the  famous  Hampton 
Court  Vine  to  the  blush.  The  trunk  of  the  Santa  Babbara 
Vine  is  nearly  4  feet  in  circumference  where  it  leaves  the 
ground,  and  continues  the  same  size  for  8  feet  up,  whel^  it 
branches  out  very  regularly,  and,  although  kept  welt  trimmed 
back  it  covers  a  surface  of  some  4000  square  feet.  Eight  thou- 
sand bunches  of  Grapes,  weighing  12,000  lbs.,  or  6  tons,  were 
picked  from  it  last  year.  It  is  owned  by  an  old  Spanish 
woman  who  cannot  speak  a  word  of  EngUdb,  but  who  knows 
very  well  how  to  calculate  correctly  the  amount  due  to  her  for 
a  drink  of  wine  made  from  the  Grapes  of  the  "  big  Vine,*' 
which  everyone  is  expected  to  drink  who  visits  it.  The  age  of 
this  Vine  is  variously  estimated  at  from  thirty-five  to  fifty 
years,  and  romance  has  woven  the  tale  that  the  original  cut- 
ting was  given  to  a  Spanish  girl  by  her  lover  as  a  riding  whip, 
and  that  she  planted  it  as  a  memento  of  their  engagement. 
The  appearance,  however,  of  the  Spanish  lady  who  now  owns  it 
is  such  to  lead  visitors  to  the  conclusion  that  she  never  could 
have  had  a  matrimonial  engagement,  or  that  if  any  such  con- 
tract was  ever  entered  into,  her  lover  was  perfectly  justified  in 
forgetting  it. 

GARDENING  IN  THE  WEST.— No.  8. 

VISTr-WORTHT  PLACES  NEAR  BATH. 

Leaving  Bath  by  the  Great  Western  Company's  line  to  Wey- 
moath  we  reach  Trowbridge,  at  one  time  one  of  the  decayed 
towns  of  the  West  of  Enghmd  cloth  districts,  but  now  one  of 
the  most  prosperous,  and  nothing  indicates  its  prosperity  more 
than  the  eneouragement  of  horticulture  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  practised  in  the  neighbourhood.  Daring  the  last 
thirty  years  there  has  sprung  up  at  HUperton,  only  a  mile 
distant  from  the  town,  a  considerable  nursery  of  general 
stock  through  the  energy  of  Mr.  S.  Walters,  who  is  now  well 
known  in  the  West  of  England  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  plant-growers.  With  some  of  the  flne  old-fashioned  speci- 
mens, such  as  Heaths,  Chorozemas,  Bhododendron  Gibsoni, 
Bogeria  gratiseima.  Statics  Holfordi,  and  others  we  saw  there, 
ho  appears  to  ezeel.  On  the  road  to  Hilperton  we  pass  two 
villa  residences,  The  Prospect  and  Higbfield,  which  are  models 
worth  imitating  for  the  skillfulness  with  which  they  are 
designed  and  the  neatness  with  whieh  they  are  kept.  We 
could  not  but  indulge  the  thought  that  the  owners  of  both 
wore  readers  of  Thb  Joubkax*  or  HoancuLTuai^  and  devoured 
its  pages  with  avidity. 

ROOD  ASHTON. 

But  the  great  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trowbridge  is 
Bood  Ashton,  the  splendid  domain  of  Walter  Long,  Esq., 
whose  f onuly  has  been  settled  here  for  many  centuries ;  yet  we 


have  sought,  but  without  success,  for  a  history  of  this  resi- 
dence, because,  having  a  slight  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon,  we 
concluded  that  the  original  name  was  Rowd  Mseduriy  "  the 
sweet  quiet  hill  of  the  Ash  trees."  The  park  is  of  immense 
exteni-~we  do  not  know  how  many  acres,  but  it  makes  a  very 
distinct  appearance  on  the  Ordnance  map.  The  entrance  to 
the  park  is  about  a  mile  distant  fr6m  the  town  of  Trowbridge, 
and  on  approaching  it  one  is  reminded  of  the  remark  of 
Bepton,  that  the  entrance  to  a  place  of  importance  should 
never  be  at  right  angles  to  the  public  road,  but  branch  from 
it,  and  be  so  much  wider  than  the  road  as  to  diminish  its  im- 
portance and  give  greater  importance  to  the  approach.  This 
has  been  well  managed  at  Bood  Ashton,  for  the  turnpike  road 
is  dwaifed  to  the  dimensions  of  a  lane,  and  the  entrance  to 
the  approach  appears  really  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  turn- 
pike road.  From  the  lodge  to  the  mansion  is  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  two  miles.  The  direction  is  that  of  a  curve,  and 
the  road  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  double  line  of  Scotch 
Firs,  at  present  small,  perhaps  not  more  than  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  old,  but  wmoh,  when  they  have  attained  greater 
dimensions,  wiU  have  an  excellent  effect,  and  when  seventy  or 
eighty  years  old  will  beeome  one  of  the  finest  avenues  in 
England.  Here  the  Scotch  Fir  succeeds  to  perfection,  judging 
from  specimens  we  observed  in  the  park,  and  when  the  trees 
forming  this  avenue  attain  such  dimensions  as  these  the  effect 
will  be  grand  and  imposing.  It  is  surprising  that  this  stately 
and  picturesque  tree  is  not  more  planted  for  this  purpose. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Lime  and  the  Oak  there  is  a  great 
poverty  of  good  avenue  trees  in  England.  The  English  Elm 
and  Horse  Chestnut  cannot  be  said  to  be  good  avenue  trees ; 
the  former,  when  it  attains  its  fall  growth  and  greatest  beauty, 
beiug  so  liable  to  suddenly  lose  its  branches  and  become  a  dis- 
abled, dismantled,  and  dangerous  object;  while  the  Horse 
Chestnut  is  comparatively  a  short-lived,  and,  when  cut  down, 
a  worthless  tree,  and  it  very  early  loses  its  foliage  in  autumn. 
Behind  this  avwiue  of  young  Scotch  Firs  there  are  solid 
masses  of  plantation,  which  for  some  distance  give  the  ap- 
proach an  enclosed  appearance ;  but  after  proceeding  some  dis- 
tance the  park  opens  up,  and  then  the  road  passes  through 
what  appears  to  be  a  piece  of  ancient  forest,  consisting  of  old 
pollard  and  coppice  Oak.  On  emerging  from  this  the  park  ex- 
pands in  all  its  beauty,  and  the  house  is  seen  in  the  distance. 
The  trees  in  the  park  consist  almost  entirely  of  English  Elms, 
which  luxuriate  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  which  for  size 
and  beauty  will  vie  with  any  in  England.  Our  only  objection 
to  them  is  that  they  are  too  crowded,  and  really  spoil  the  fine 
effect  which  the  park  would  otherwise  have  if  the  single  trees 
were  removed  and  the  groups  only  were  left.  The  place  may 
be  said  to  be  all  park,  which  reaches  dose  to  the  house  (see 
accompanying  engraving),  there  being  a  flower  garden  on  the 
south  side  only,  and  a  rather  extensive  lawn  to  the  east ;  but 
of  dressed  grounds  there  are  scarcely  any.  But  Mr.  Long  has 
recently  enclosed  a  small  portion  beyond  the  lawn,  which  has 
been  well  planted,  and  which  in  time  i^ill  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  place. 

Before  we  visited  Bood  Ashton  we  were  warned  not  to  expect 
to  see  anything  in  the  way  of  gardening.  This  was  said  in 
general  terms,  and  we  went,  as  we  were  told,  merely  to  see  the 
park.  Now  it  depends  very  much  on  what  people  mean  by 
gardening.  Gardening  of  late  years  has,  unfortunately,  become 
to  mean  flower-bedding,  and  unless  a  place  can  exhibit  a  great 
expanse  of  varied  colours  on  lawns  and  terraces,  it,  in  the 
minds  of  some,  is  not  a  place  for  gardening.  We  at  once  tell 
the  people  who  hold  these  views  that  Bood  Ashton  is  no  place 
for  tiiem,  and  yet  there  is  good  gardening  there — ^high  garden- 
ing* if  you  like,  which  is  not  often  surpassed.  There  are  fruit- 
gardening  and  kitchen-gardening,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
George,  which  are  well  worth  seeing;  a  profusion  of  every- 
thing, and  no  stiat.  There  are  100  yards  of  Peach  houses, 
40  yards  of  vineries,  95  feet  of  Pine  pits,  and  90  feet  of  other 
pits.  The  Vines  were  hanging  as  thick  of  bunches  of  fruit  as 
it  was  prudent  to  permit  them,  and  are  in  the  rudest  health. 
The  earliest  vinery  was  still  well  supplied  with  fruit  oi  fine 
Hamburghs,  to  the  excellence  of  the  fiavour  of  which  we  can 
testify  through  Mr.  George's  kindness.  The  house  of  Muscats 
is  splendidly  set,  and  there  will  not  be  an  imperfect  bunch  or 
berry  in  it.  The  way  by  which  Mr.  George  insures  this  result 
is  by  going  over  the  bunches  when  they  are  in  bloom,  and 
brushing  them  over  with  one  of  those  long-bristled  brushes 
used  by  painters,  and  called  sr  duster.  This  not  only  distri- 
butes the  pollen,  but  removes  the  globule  of  moisture  secreted 
on  the  stigma,  and  which  prevents  the  pollen  fertilising  the 
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pMil.    "  I  RlTe  them  ft  good  doiting,"  laid  Mr,  Qaorm,  "  too 
eu't  hart  £em." 

The  giGftt  longe  of  PmoIi  hoQiei  ia  a  tight  worth  ueiug,  the 
tTMB  baing  ia  Uis  grektait  IniuiUnce  and  literijly  etujded 
with  Iniit.  Mr.  Q«otge'»  exparienoe  of  Early  York  at  ft  toroing 
Feaob  is  that  it  grolrB  »^  aod  Bets  weU.  but  goea  off  in 
atoning,  and  that  Early  QroBse  Mlgnonos  is  far  auperioT  to 
it  for  this  pDipoae.  Hera  is  something  neir-^a  nev  mode  of 
letting  Peachea.  Mr.  Qeorge  Ba<pa,  "  I  have  not  time  to  ^dle 
about  with  camel'i-hiur  pencils  feitiliaing  the  Peach  bloBsome, 
and  BO  whanerer  the  first  honBe  is  ready  I  bring  in  a  hire  of 
beet,  and  leed  them  weli  on  angar  and  water  (no  beer).    When 


they  hkTe  remained  aa  long  aa  ia  neceiury  I  pais  them  on  1o 
the  neit  honae,  and  then  on  to  the  next,  and  they  do  the  wotk 
lar  better  than  I  can,  while  my  time  ia  laved,  and  I  am  able  to 
be  engaged  on  other  mattere."  The  reaolt  prorea  the  eicel- 
lence  of  the  practioe,  loi  we  never  aaw  finer  oropt,  and  the 
treea  were  thinned  (oar  Umea. 

We  left  liood  Aahton  wiaer  than  we  went,  and  charmed  with 
a  TiBit  which  at  first  promised  to  be  bo  nnprodnotive.  We 
mnst  oantion  those  who,  after  reading  these  linea,  may  deter- 
mine  on  visiting  this  splendid  domain,  that  it  ia  not  a  "  Bltow 
place,"  and  whatever  gardening  ia  done  ia  ydth  a  view  to 
domestic  nee  and  utility. 


PLANT  PROTECTOBS— ABSUED  NAMES. 


Qua  of  the  follies  ol  the  tradeamen  of  the  present  day  is  the 
absurd  application  of  names  to  their  articles — names  totally 
□n-anderstandabla  or  even  rememberable  by  the  vast  majority 
even  of  the  edaoated,  I  inqoiied  recently  of  a  friend,  a  firat- 
tate  gardener  Uiough  an  amateur,  which  he  considered  Iha 


beat  glazed  ahelter  for  wall  fruit,  and  he  replied--"  The  Cry- 
moboethus."  "  What,  in  common  langa^e,  is  that  ?"  and  hs 
acknowledged  that  ho  did  not  know,  jut  that  it  ia  a  glazed 
shelter  which  allowed  plants,  needlings,  and  other  thinga  to  be 
grown   nnder  its  shelter,  whilst  it  protected  the  vr^ll  treeE. 


Now,  can  yon  tell  me  where  this  tooliahly-samed  ahelter  ia ' 
be  obtained,  why  it  is  so  named,  and  whether  yon  consider  it 
efficient? — Ah  Ahateub  OtRDeNiit. 

[We  entirely  agree  with  you  aa  to  the  absnrdity  of  Buch 
namea — it  extends  even  to  the  ready-made -clothes  dealers,  for 
we  saw  in  Oxford  Street  that  "  Idoneons  trouBers  "  were  there 
'  tobehadi  However,  aa  we  oncehearda  patent-medicine  : 
say,  "  I'm  cnrsed  vrith  Ihe  name  of  Snouks,  but  that'a  notliing 
to  do  with  my  medicine,"  and  the  Crymoboethus  is  a  good 
protector  from  frost  (which  is  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 


name).  We  now  publish  an  ecgraviDR  of  it,  which  we  have 
obtained  from  the  maker,  Mr.  E.  Lloyd,  Horticultural  Works, 
Grantham.  The  sashes,  made  either  of  iron  or  wood,  project 
2  or  3  feet  from  the  wall,  snpported  on  iron  bracketa.  They 
are  so  constructed  that  if  desired  one  or  more  sashea  can  be 
projected  inclining  to  the  ground  at  diBerent  angles.  The 
Bashes  are  hang  on  hocks,  and  in  summer  could  be  all  re- 
moved, or  each  alternate  sash  conld  be  made  to  open  for 
ventilation,  and  netting  be  fiied  over  the  opening  at  a  very 
amaUoost.] 


GOLDEN  CHAMPION  OBAPE. 


OoLDBH  CbjIUPIOH  haA  done  exceedingly  well  with  ua  this 
season  as  a  pot  Vine.  A  thoroughly -ripened  one-year-old  oane 
of  it,  which  was  gently  Btarted  in  a  snooessional  Pine  stove  in 
December,  hns  perfected  some  of  the  finest  examples  1  ever 
remember  seeing.  The  heaviest  bunch  when  ant  weighed 
2j  Iba.,  with  berries  as  luge  as  those  piodneed  on  an;  planted- 


out  established  Vine.  So  perfect  were  they  as  to  resemble  a 
very  large-benied  highly-finished  bunch  of  Muscats.  And 
what  about  the  spot  ?  Simply  this,  no  spot  or  blemish  was 
ever  perceptible— the  repult  of  precisely  the  same  treatment  aB 
that  Riven  to  BambnrgbB,  MnEcadioes,  Frontignann,  £e. ; 
10-inch  pota  are  the  eize  used.    Large  pots  for  YineB,  like 
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large  potB  for  Pines,  are  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 
As  an  eminent  Vine-grower  sagaoionsly  remarked  to  me  the 
other  day,  that  it  is  a  pot  fall  of  roots,  and  not  a  pot  full  of 
soil,  that  is  wanted  to  prodace  fruit ;  and  how  portable  and 
cheap  in  transit  compared  with  those  16  and  18-lnch  ones ! 
The  one-year-old  canes  are  preferred  before  the  oat-baoks, 
which  are  consequently  two  years  old.  Labour  and  space 
awarded  the  latter  I  regard  aa  entirely  misapplied  when  fruit 
equal  in  quantity  and  quality  can  and  is  had  from  those  one 
year  old.  I  do  not  write  this  brief  notice  of  the  Champion 
with  the  Tiew  of  advocating  its  extensive  planting.  Like  Mr. 
Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  I  take  the  Duke  of  Buooleuch  to  be 
superior  in  every  respect,  only  the  Champion  can  be  grown  to 
that  state  of  perfection  which  originally  gave  it  just  celebrity. 
T.  M.  0.,  OalashieUf. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

T^x  June  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst. 
Sir  Sidney  3.  Saunders,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  Various 
donations  to  the  library  announced,  and  thanks  voted  to  the 
donors.  A  certificate  in  favour  of  C.  W.  Dale,  Esq.,  of  Glanville 
Wootton,  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire,  was  read  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Bond  brought  to  the  Meeting  some  seeds  of  Gledibachia 
sinensis  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Japan,  bat  whioh 
were  all  destroyed  by  a  species  of  Bruchas,  of  which  he  exhibited 
several  live  specimens.  Mr.  Miiller  exiiibited  a  remarkable 
Psyche  case  which  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Rothney  from  Calcutta. 
It  was  composed  of  thorns  of  equal  length  (about  1^  inch). 
arranged  with  the  points  all  in  one  direction,  so  as  eflectually  to 
bar  the  entrance  against  an  enemv.  Sir  Sidney  Saunders  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  Briar  stems  from  Epirus,  which,  on  beinff 
split  open,  exposed  numerous  specimens  of  the  larvse  of  several 
species  of  bees,  all  of  which  were  alive.  He  also  exhibited  a 
number  of  the  perfect  insects  which  he  had  reared  from  larvs. 
Amongst  them  were  Baphiglossa  eumenoides,  Psiliglossa  ody- 
neroides,  Trypoxylon  albipes,  Odynerus  exirpes,  Prosopis 
rubicola,  and  three  species  of  burrowing  bees  (Odmia  sp.) 

Mr.  Miiller  communicated  some  notes  on  the  discovery  by 
Dr.  Joly  of  Toulouse,  of  a  nymph  belongin|f  to  the  f^enus  Oli- 
goneuria,  the  immature  stages  of  which  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known. Drawings  of  tile  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  nymph 
accompanied  the  notes. 

Mr.  Wallaston  communicated  a  vsluable  paper  on  the  genera 
of  the  Cossonidte.  It  comprised  (1),  a  catalogue  of  the  several 
groups,  arranged  systematically  and  tabulated ;  (2),  full  generic 
diagnoses,  taken    seriatim;  (3),  observations  (diagnostic   and 

feographical)  on  each  separate  genus ;  (4),  brief  characters  of 
39  species  not  hitherto  recorded ;  and  (o),  a  complete  hst  of  the 
particular  members  of  the  family  (amounting  in  all  to  253),  the 
structural  and  specific  character  of  which  the  author  had  ex- 
amined with  the  greatest  care,  being  the  material  from  which 
the  paper  has  been  compiled. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Roland 
Tiimen,  of  Cape  Town,  containing  remarks  on  the  Rev.  R.  P. 
Murray's  notes  "  On  some  Yariations  of  Neuration  observed  in 
certain  Papilioaidie,"  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  So- 
ciety of  November  last,  and  referring  some  exceptional  cases  of 
neuration  to  refeision  to  ancestral  characters,  pointing  to  a  re- 
mote community  or  origin  between  Papilionia»  and  the  higher 
Heterocera. 

Part  2  of  the  Transactkms  for  1973  was  on  the  table. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK, 

KnCHElf  GABDEN. 

AnVAKTAas  must  be  taken  of  the  first  good  shower  of  rain  to 
get  out  the  main  crops  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccolis,  Savoys, 
1^. ;  until  then  they  had  better  remain  where  they  are. 
Recently-transplanted  plants  must  be  constantly  kept  watered, 
and  the  ground  about  them  occasionally  stirred.  Where  the  Cape 
varieties  of  Broccoli  have  been  sown  m  drills,  thin  them  out  to 
one  plant  every  2  feet,  and  immediately  afterwards  water  those 
left.    As  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  plant  out  the  main 

Spring  crops.  A  little  more  Carrot  seed  may  be  sown  to  pro- 
uce  a  late  crop  for  drawing  young.  Loosen  the  earth  between 
the  main  crops  where  it  is  baked-down  hard.  Some  of  the  late 
sowing  of  Cauliflowera  should  be  transplanted  as  early  as  the 
weather  will  permit ;  if  the  planting  of  them  can  no  longer 
be  postponed,  tney  must  be  kept  watered  until  they  make  fresh 
roots.  No  culinary  vegetable  that  we  are  aware  of  demands 
larger  supplies  of  water  at  this  season  than  Celery.  The  first 
crops  run  m  a  short  time  if  not  kept  moist,  and  the  latter  ones 
are  very  much  checked ;  the  earth  should  be  loosened  about  the 
plants  whenever  it  appears  crusted.  The  Cucumber  plants  on 
the  ridges  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  being  mulched  with  short 
grass  or  litter  of  any  kind ;  they  should  be  previously  watered, 
which  may  be  done  generally  early  in  the  morning.    Where  the 


seed  of  Lettuce  has  been  sown  in  drills,  thin  the  plants  to  1  foot 
apart.  This  is  a  good  time  to  make  Mtishroom  spawn  for 
winter  and  spring  use.  After  the  brick?  are  made  and  partially 
dried  they  maybe  placed  in  layers  in  an  open  shed,  with  a  thin 
layer  of  spawn  from  the  old  beds  which  have  done  bearing 
between  each  course ;  the  whole  should  afterwards  be  covered 
with  dung  sufficient  to  keep  it  moist  and  warmer.  Keep  up  a 
succession  of  Small  Salad  by  repeated  sowings  in  the  open 
ground  in  a  shady  spot.  It  is  necessary  to  sow  Spinach  once  a 
fortnight,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  may,  as  it  soon  runsto 
seed;  keep  it  watered  during  dry  weather.  Keep  Tomatoes 
trained  to  the  wall  and  well  supplied  with  water,  or  but  very 
Uttle  fruit  can  be  expected. 

FRUIT  GABDXN. 

Continue  to  pay  every  attention  to  wall  trees ;  water  those 
that  require  it,  or  they  will  drop  their  fruit.  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries  should  have  their  summer  pruning.  Lay  the  runners 
of  Strawberries  into  60-sized  pots,  this  being  the  best  method 
of  procuring  good  strong  plants  for  forcing.  Protect  fruit  from 
birds. 

FLOWEB  GARDKN. 

Propagation  of  stock  for  next  season  must  soon  receive  con- 
sideration, so  as  to  have  strong  well-established  plants  before 
winter,  and  without  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  so  close  or 
warm  as  to  induce  weakly  and  watery  growth.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  to  bo  able  to  winter  bedding  stock  safely  with 
ordinary  care,  the  cutting  should  be  put  ia  sufficiently  early  in 
the  autumn  to  allow  of  having  them  well-established,  and  fit 
to  be  exposed  to  the  open  air  by  the  middle  of  September. 
Be^in  witih  those  which  are  found  most  tedious  to  propagate. 
Hollyhocks  are  general  favourites,  but  they  do  not  afford  cuttings 
freely,  and  in  general  are  not  over  plentiful  about  most  places. 
These  should  therefore  be  examined  often  in  search  of  any 
cuttings  which  they  may  afford,  as  those  rooted  early  will  afford 
strong  plants  for  next  season.  Attend  to  the  tying-up  of  these 
and  Dahlias,  and  stq  over  the  masses  of  Verbenas,  and  frequently 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  growth,  so  as  to  keep  it  neat 
and  orderly.  Continue  to  prick-out  seedling  Auriculas  in  pans 
or  boxes,  shading  them  from  the  sun.  Polyanthuses,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  have  showers,  may  be  parted  to  advantage  now,  renew- 
ing the  bed  with  decayed  cow  manure  and  leaf  soil.  Some 
growers  shorten  the  leaves ;  it  is  most  advisable  not  to  do  so. 
The  general  collection  of  Tulips  may  now  be  taken  up,  provided 
the  foliage  hew  assumed  a  yellow  hue.  Shake  the  boU  clean  from 
the  roots,  but  do  not  yet  remove  the  fibres  or  outer  skin  from 
the  bulbs;  place  them  in  their  respective  compartments  in  the 
boxes,  or  wrap  them  in  very  thin  paper  called  "  cap  paper," 
writing  the  name  on  each.  The  late  dry  weather  has  heen 
seriously  against  the  Ranunculuses.  Any  roots,  the  foliage  of 
which  has  begun  to  decay,  must  immediately  be  taken  up,  or 
rainy  weather  will  cause  them  to  start  again,  to  the  certain 
destruction  of  the  root.  In  sunny  weather  dust  the  capsules 
with  farina  of  the  best-formed  semi-doubles  you  can  obtain. 
Follow  the  directions  given  for  Carnations,  by  pinching  off  the 
laterals,  disbudding,  tying,  keeping  free  from  aphis  if  possible, 
&c.  Put  in  pipings  as  recommended  for  the  Pink,  marking  each 
lot  of  cuttings,  so  that  when  the  layers  bloom  from  which  they 
were  taken  if  they  should  chance  to  be  run  or  full  of  colour, 
the  pipings  from  each  foul  flower  may  be  destroyed.  Carefully 
stake  Dahlias,  &c, 

OBBKNHOUSa  AlTD  CONSERVATOBT. 

Attention  must  soon  be  paid  to  late-growing  plants  in  borders, 
for  while  in  active  growth  they  require  a  good  deal  of  water, 
and  insects  are  more  troublesome  than  in  the  case  of  plants  at 
rest.  G-ive  Luculias  especially  plenty  of  water  at  the  root,  and 
an  occasional  supply  of  clear  weak  manure  water  to  old  plants 
that  may  be  growing  freely  until  they  have  made  sufficient  wood 
to  insure  a  good  display  of  flower.  As  has  been  previously 
stated,  however,  manure  water  must  not  be  given  to  young 
specimens  in  vigorous  growth,  as  in  that  case  it  would  only 
induce  too  gross  a  growth,  a  condition  in  which  they  seldom 
flower  profusely.  In  order  to  secure  fine  heals  of  bloom  from 
this  plant,  it  should  be  allowed  a  few  weeks  ox'  comparative  rest 
after,  say,  about  the  middle  of  next  month,  keeping  the  roots 
rather  dry,  and  ext^osing  the  plants  as  freely  to  air  as  can  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  foliage  or  the  health  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Brugmansia  san^inea  is  also  a  useful  plant  for  winter 
and  early  spring  flowenng,  when  managed  so  as  to  have  it 
pruned  and  rested  about  this  time.  See  that  large  specimens 
of  Camellias  are  not  allowed  to  get  too  dry  at  the  root  after  they 
-have  set  their  buds,  for  shedding  of  the  latter  is  often  due  to 
this  cause.  Young  and  vigorous  plants,  however,  frequently 
require  to  be  watered  rather  sparingly  to  prevent  their  making 
a  second  growth.  Cinerarias  for  late  flowering  should  now  be 
growing  freely,  and  should  be  shifted  when  necessary ;  for  if 
they  are  to  form  large  specimens  for  flowering  late  in  autumn 
or  early  winter,  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  sustain  any 
check.  Get  cuttings  of  favourite  Roses  rooted  and  pushed 
forward,  so  as  to  have  them  sufficiently  strong  and  established 
to  stand  the  winter.    Common  Pelargoniums  are  now  being 
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stmck  from  cuttings  in  the  open  ground  round  London  in  mul- 
titudes. The  old  plants  might  be  shaken  out  of  their  pots  and 
planted  in  the  open  ground  to  be  taken  up  early  in  the  autumn, 
so  as  to  get  well-established  in  the  pots  before  winter ;  they 
would  make  excellent  plants  for  forcing  next  spring.  The  mid- 
summer cuttings  will  make  strong  plants  by  next  October,  and 
if  the^  are  well  encouraged  early  in  the  spring  they  will  make 
beautiful  flowering  plants  this  time  next  year.  All  the  best 
varieties  of  the  Chinese  Primrose  should  now  be  divided  and 
nlanted-out  in  a  shady  situation  in  verv  rotten  leaf  mould,  to 
oe  taken  up  next  September  for  winter  flowering.  Seedlings  of 
them  should  also  be  planted-out  now  in  spare  pits  well  shaded, 
there  to  remain  until  they  all  flower,  when  the  inferior  sorts  may 
be  thrown  away. 

prrs. 
Pr^are  to  make  a  large  plantation  of  your  choice  dwarf  and 
Toxmg  plants  in  these  useful  structures,  turned  out  of  the  pots 
for  two  or  three  months  in  suitable  composts.  One  who  has  not 
seen  the  good  effects  of  this  plan  can  nardly  conceive  the  im- 
proyement  it  makes  in  the  plants,  particularly  on  Heaths, 
Epaerises,  and  other  delicate  plants  which  are  difficult  to  manage 
in  dry  hot  seasons  under  the  ordinary  pot  culture. — ^W.  Keakb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

SiNCH  writing  last  week's  doings  we  have  heard  of  the  rain 
falling  in  torrents  around  us.  We  did  not  miss  it  all.  It  rained 
one  morning  for  six  hours,  during  which  a  little  over  half  an 
inch  fell,  for  which  we  are  thankful,  as  the  drooping  plants 
require  it  very  much.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  at- 
traction for  the  rains  to  the  north  and  south  of  us — on  the  one 
hand  the  Thames  valley,  and  on  the  other  Epping  Forest.  We 
have  often  been  anxiously  looking  for  rain  when  there  has  been 
a  sound  of  abundance ;  but  the  heavy  clouds  rising  in  the  west 
have  divided,  watering  the  gardens  and  fields  of  our  neighbours 
and  leaving  us  dry. 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

As  there  is  now  plenty  of  Green  Peas  we  have  discontinued 
cutting  the  Asparagus.  The  ground  had  got  full  of  weeds  and 
young  plants  from  self-sown  Asparagus  seeds.  We  had  to  pick 
out  all  between  the  plants  in  tne  rows,  running  the  hoe  over 
afterwards.  Had  we  more  beds  of  Asparagus  to  maJce  we  would 
plant  in  the  same  way  as  we  did  these.  The  plants  are  18  inches 
apart,  and  2  feet  6  inches  between  the  rows.  The  plants  are 
yet  young  and  the  crowns  are  near  the  surface,  so  as  a  winter 
dressing  some  rotted  manure  is  spread  evenly  over  the  whole 
quarter,  and  over  this  some  fine  loam.  When  the  crowns  are 
buried  sufficiently  deep  it  will  have  a  good  dressing  of  rotted 
manure  only,  which  will  be  lightlv  forked  in  between  the  rows. 
The  dressing  should  be  put  on  in  November,  and  f orked-in  some 
time  in  February  when  the  weather  is  fine. 

What  splendid  cnmLettuce  we  are  catting  this  year  I  The 
sort  is  Hicks's  Hardy  White  Cos.  No  other  sort  is  grown  with  us 
now,  except  this  and  Paris  White.  We  have  planted-out  a  few 
trenches  of  Celery,  and  as  the  early  Cabbage  is  cleared-off  the 
ground  is  thrown  up  in  trenches  for  succession  crops. 

Hoeing  and  stickmg  succession  crops  of  Pea^.  Another  season 
we  will  grow  more  of  the  dwarf  Peas.  Blue  Peter  on  a  south 
border  just  coming  in  is  a  splendid  crop ;  they  have  just  a  few 
short  sticks  placed  to  them  to  keep  the  pods  off  the  ground. 

The  Strawberry  beds  are  now  requiring  attention.  The  fruit 
ought  to  be  thinned,  hundreds  are  set  on  every  plant.  We  will 
place  a  few  sprays  of  Elm,  Beech,  and  Hornbeam  round  each 
plant ;  the  fruit  will  then  hang  over  the  clefts  and  be  kept  clear 
above  the  ground.  It  will  ripen  and  colour  so  much  better  in  this 
way,  and  be  out  of  the  wa^  of  slugs  and  other  crawling  vermin. 
We  first  tried  a  few  rows  in  this  way,  placing  clean  straw  over 
the  other  part  of  the  bed,  and  the  produce  from  the  rows  sup- 
ported with  sticks  was  much  better  in  quality,  and  double  the 
weieht  of  fruit  was  obtained. 

Clouds  of  black  aphis  attacked  the  wall  Cherries  and  other 
plants.  The  fecunaitv  of  this  pest  is  amazing.  We  left  off 
working  amongst  the  bush  and  pyramid  trees,  and  attacked  the 
aphis  with  water  in  which  soft  soap  and  tobacco  was  dissolved. 
We  either  dipped  the  shoots  in  the  water  or  washed  them  with 
a  sponge.  We  have  finished  cutting-back  the  shoots  on  the  Pear 
trees;  it  is  quite  early  enough  if  the  Apples  ore  done  in  a  week 
hence. 

mniT  AND  rOBOING  HOUSES. 

In  the  jmnsrttfa  there  is  little  attention  required,  except  water- 
ing the  plants,  airing  and  damping  the  houses.  Many  persons 
have  an  idea  that  Pines  are  difficult  to  manage,  and  that  their 
culture  is  attended  with  great  labour  and  expense.  The  Pine  is 
as  easily  grown  as  any  other  fruit,  but  in  many  instances  the 
plants  are  checked  by  having  the  roots  injured  by  being  plunged 
m  fermenting  material  when  it  is  too  hot.  We  seldom  renew 
our  Pine  beds  more  than  twice  a  year,  a  sufficiently  high  tem- 
perature being  maintained  in  the  beds  from  the  hot-water  pipes. 
The  best  time  to  renew  the  beds  is  when  the  plants  have  been 


repotted,  the  higher  temperature  caused  thereby  causes  a  more 
active  root-grow^.  The  house  where  the  fruit  is  ripening  should 
be  aired  freely,  and,  if  the  weather  is  dull  and  cold,  the  heating 
apparatus  should  be  moderately  warm. 

Vineries, — In  the  early  houses,  where  the  Grapes  are  quite 
ripe  no  artificial  heat  is  required.  We  now  leave  the  ventilators 
f culy  open  night  and  day,  unless  it  is  a  high  wind  or  rain ;  the 
wind  blowing  through  the  house  shakes  the  leaves  about,  and 
in  many  instances  they  rub  the  bloom  of  the  Grapes ;  this  ought 
in  all  cases  to  be  avoided. 

We  are  always  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  fruit  as  soon  as  we 
can  after  it  is  ripe,  as,  notwithstanding  all  precautions,  our  de- 
sperate enemy  red  spider  will  appear,  and  nothing  can  be  done 
with  it  when  ripe  fruit  is  hanging  in  the  house.  Afi  soon  as  the 
Grapes  are  all  cut  the  leaves  can  be  thoroughly  syringed  once 
in  two  days  until  every  vestige  of  the  spider  is  removed.  The 
leaves  should  be  kept  healthy  as  long  as  possible,  but  all  young 

S'owths  should  be  pinched-off  as  fast  as  they  are  made.  In  the 
te  houses  there  is  little  to  be  done  except  stopping-back  any 
young  growths,  airing,  and  watering,  as  recommended  last 
week. 

CnCTTHBEB  AND  MELON  HOUSES. 

Little  more  has  been  done  here,  except  the  details  given  last 
week.  The  earliest  house  of  Melons  will  soon  be  cleared  of  the 
plants,  and  were  we  called  upon  to  supply  a  succession  of  fruit, 
a  fresh  batch  of  young  plants  would  now  be  ready  to  plant-out, 
and  would  have  fruit  on  them  ready  to  cut  in  August.  The 
houses  will  be  filled  at  once  with  Azaleas,  which  are  put  in  to 
make  their  growth  and  set  their  flower-buds  for  next  year. 

ORCHARn  HOUSE. 

We  are  now  clearing  away  the  Strawberry  plants  which  have 
borne  fruit;  they  are  now  being  placed  out  of  doors.  If  they 
were  planted- out  now  an  excellent  crop  could  be  gathered ;  but 
many  plants  that  we  have  given  away  to  amateurs  and  others  in 
previous  years  have  not  succeeded  with  them,  the  reason  was 
that  the  plants  perished  for  lack  of  water  at  the  roots.  The 
plants  were  turned-out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  the  loose  light 
soil  common  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  result  being  that  all 
the  water  given  to  the  plants  passed  down  the  sides  of  the  ball 
of  earth  without  wetting  the  centre.  In  all  cases,  when  such 
plants  are  planted-out  at  this  season,  the  outsides  of  the  ball  of 
roots  should  be  pricked  round  with  a  pointed  stick,  the  plants 
should  also  be  placed  deeper  in  the  ground  than  usual,  and  the 
earti^  trod-in  ver^r  firmly,  leaving  a  shallow  depression  round 
the  plant,  so  that  in  watering  the  essential  element  will  find  its 
way  exactly  where  it  is  most  required.  We  have  done  nothing 
to  the  fruit  trees,  except  to  water  freely  and  syringe  twice 
a-day. 

CONSERVATORY  AND  PLANT  STOVE. 

Such  hot.  weather  as  we  have  experienced  the  last  few  days 
has  caused  us  to  be  very  careful  in  the  use  of  artificial  heat.  We 
will  cease  firing  altogether  if  the  present  fine  weather  continues. 
It  is  necessary  to  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon  the  stove  where 
plants  are  making  their  growth,  and  to  maintain  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere. The  earliest-flowering  plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile  have 
been  removed  to  the  early  vinery  where  they  have  plenty  of  air 
night  and  day ;  aiter  a  while,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  the 
plants  will  be  removed  out  of  doors  against  a  south  walL  We 
have  also  been  washing  Stephanotis,  Ixoras,  Gardenias,  dto., 
where  mealy  bug  had  apneared.  Where  such  plants  as  Croton 
angustifolium  and  others  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider  had 
not  been  syringed  daily  this  pest  had  appeared,  and  was  spread- 
ing rapidly.  Laying  the  plant.s  on  their  sides  and  thoroughly 
syringing  them  cleared  them  pretty  well ;  future  attention  to 
syringing  will  keep  them  in  good  health.  In  the  conservatory 
many  of  the  hardwooded  plants  have  been  removed  out  of  doors. 
The  nouse  is  very  gay  yet  with  Azaleas,  Calceolarias,  late  Boses 
in  pots,  &c. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Placing  sticks  to  Carnations  and  Picotees  and  thinning  out 
the  flower  buds.  We  only  grow  a  few  of  the  hardiest  sorts  m  the 
borders,  the  finer  varieties  pine  away  and  die  if  planted  out  in 
our  light  soil.  We  manage  them  very  weU,  three  plants  in  a 
10-incn  pot.  A  suitable  soil  for  them  under  such  circumstances 
is  good  turfy  loam  of  a  clayey  nature,  to  which  is  added  a  sixth 
part  of  rotted  stable  mannre,  and  the  same  quantity  of  leaf  mould 
well  incorporated  together.  Hoeing  the  flower  beds  so  that  all 
weeds  may  be  destroyed  and  the  ground  loosened,  after  which  if 
no  more  rain  fall  we  will  give  a  good  soaking  with  water.  Many 
thanks  to  the  raiser  of  those  two  fine  ZonsX  Peliurgoniums, 
Wellington  and  lanthe.  What  a  vast  improvement  they  have 
made  in  our  flower  garden  1  The  colour  of  both  is  most  brilliant ; 
the  coloured  drawings  of  lanthe  give  not  the  least  conception  of 
the  colour  of  the  flowers.  We  have  another  very  pretty  margin 
to  a  small  bed  in  two  dense  rows  of  Avalanche,  white-flowered 
silver-variegated  Zonal  Pelargonium,  with  an  edging  of  Lobelia 
pumila.  Cutting  the  lawn,  looking  over  the  herbaceous  border 
to  see  that  no  choice  Alpine  plants  are  smothered  with  their  more 
dense-growing  neighbours.---J.  Douglas. 
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TBA.DB  GATALOaUE  BECEIVED. 
I.  Vui  3ei  Veldt,  Florist,  W4geiiwiK,  803,  HaoiUm,  Holluid. 
-*Pric»  Oumnt  of  Flower  Sooli  and  Bulb: 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 
N.B> — Mtaj  qnaatioiu  must  lenuin  nuuuweisd  until  next 
week. 

HoBTiciTLTCBiL  Shohb  (7.  £«.)— W«  g*u  odIj'  bio*  at  ibtra  bj  UmIt 
«mualtt«ai  adrntlBltig  Uieni. 

ttw  tliDH  befo»  nilDR  It,  Hrid  pitk  ont  ftlL  tba  grabs  va  eould  ha,  iprlDkllDg 

tb«  wU  Appear  bUck^  bkj  to  4tvt7  S  ot  B-ineh  Ikjf  r  of  loU  ft  duiUiig  of  thn 
■oot.    It  mftj  iMt  dsitroj  UkUD,  but  bMuUj  driTai  th«m  t^nS.  Kud  la  ft  UDod 

Git  Tia  TO  ToDBO  Tail  Bniia  (H™),— 11  Ij  dwiilfdiT  ln]nrioBii,  h- 
pednllT  to  jrooan  tr«i.  u.d  <i  ■  p«.r  pM.BullH  o(  the  illuki  of  wbhiti. 
VTubld  urtral  LftbiUQUIiia  lh>[   ws»  nUtd  with  gu  lir.ind  >U  of  thim 


oii]>  U>U 

but 

PolugonlnniB.    Thenii 

i.  doubt 

en 

Ih. 

-Ibe^M 

DO  Ttrj  gml  dlffBrm™ 

dItq 

th«0«mn 

o«dl«b.ddli.gp<iipo« 

ud'u 

»d( 

rlD-door  flows 

ring. 

Both  an   PalugoDlumi 

nl-niied 

™tiini  li  cbuuit 

trl«d 

1>7 

hiTlng  n> 

D>Uj 

■nm  ituBui,  ud  mnq 

pilili;  Gwulnn 

bj 

s;s:i-S.™^*n« 

'rilllod 

m,  bj  h..il.g  ft 

elktils 

mtfatnui 

.llj. 

S»H  or  FiBinmiLH  IB.  ITuir.)— Any  of  <hs  lading  iHduiuii  vho  id- 
nitlH  In  out  wlouuii  could  dtbu  inpplj  Itatm  out  of  their  owd  itock  or 
pronre  tbem  for  7011. 

SiiLBTOBramQ  Lilvii  |^»  Oli  Bi.bim6«-).-We  Inow  o(  but  Doe  book  on 
the  nbject  with  the  tcij  ettnctlTo  title  of  "  Ibe  Phulom  Boaqnet."  lu 
utbnrli  Mr.  Pirfah,  «id  It  *u  pobllahfd  it  FhUmlelptaia.  Wi  binmeegT- 
mi  It  ie  11  toit  bseuUfal  little  'oliime.    Tea  cnlgbt  obtiln  it  through  Ileam. 

DoDBL»  PiTDBii  imillfm  it  KiTT],— We  think  1117  hlghlj  of  jonr  ned- 
Uog  doable  FttDnls,  n  tar  u  we  eu  Judge  from  Ihg  two  bloomiroii  nut  □■. 
Bead  a  potted  plut  ta  the  Flonl  CummlttH  of  the  Boial  Hottlcultunl 
Booletj. 

Vine  Bhootb  nmAaiD  rrn«"irn-).— H»d  the  two  Vine  ahooU  been  re- 
other  ■pe^mcuB. 

QiiMDnnimo  Fnnr^Wo  htve  nctlTed  U.  from  "  0.  L.  W„"  ud  St  ftmn 
Lady  Hmiilelt  Llad««j  ud  S.  i.  Lindsir.  Kaq- 

C»injrLowrBB»i.DBiioccoijaDT™o-orr  IR  D.l,— ThegmhuatthonioM 


wlUbt 


be  CibbuB  tilhe. 


lBliahl.0 


(tr  d(T  (Dd  nlgbt,  uilog  Ite  llnhta  onlj  Ic  ure  llie  pluli  or 
dreocfifd  bj  he»rj  mlDa,  wh«n,  ihoogh  the  lights  i™  to  b 

pot  that  will  hold  the  roola  comfoita^^     Bel  the  pitii  on 


ipilskUng  the 

CoxTOLTni-tia   xitfMTiincca  U.    O.).— The 
<  tha   MoDtltl  aloek.    Bodding  miy  be  dene 

IJGhtiy.  but  replue  the  lig'hti  inimKllatelj. 
:  Mother  ill  weehi,  mi  ihlll  theia  into  Ituxu 


Oiltie  li  propuited  b.  cntiluii  of  Ihe  ball-ripened  tbi 
■udj  aDUln  a  ihtlteni!  i>bad;  boidei  ud  «Tued  ullb  B . 

Vrae  BOKDiB  Muliko  IJd™|.— The  border  ahonld  be  weU  diBined,  ud 
aadnlcB  ihoold  bBiBB  proper  feU  Bud  oDtlel.    The  depth  ol  Ihe  border 

alonn,  Ac.  10  the  depth  ot  9  Incbea,  the  rongbnl  tftUboluia  ud  Ib'e' 
BmdltBt  Bt  the  lop,  ud  on  Ihii  B  iBjer  of  loda,  stBBB  aide  downwBrde.  The 
buder  to  be  miBd  9  latbra  hlchrr  (bin  Ibe  inlendDd  IcYfl  with  B  eompoit  of 
™rf  cntfl  inchsfl  thick  where  Ihl<  noil  li  b  good  light  iDBQ  BDd  cbupped  up 

oldmortBTtDbbith  from  Bn  old  bollditig  one  put,  chmnoBl  bBl^pBIt.  BndhBlf 
part  cmibed  bosM.  The  whole  >hGQl3  be  well  miiid.  It  the  aoil  !•  rslher 
BL""ldbf  th  ""?""''"*''"''*'"'*"' "^  "'"""■'"B  •  "»^'    Tha  border 


driUt »  fool  tput,  ud  (bin  out  to  ■  luehH  Bput  In  the  lOiwB.  Tb(  HatMil 
Kiel  Boee  which  rou  hlia  Ink  pot  la  not  hMllhy  It  the  root!.  ItmenJi 
oiueb  better  plmued  oat.  Ooola  job  not  plant  it  oat  ackd  tnia  the  Blioata 
near  the  glaaa  r  It  would  glra  more  saltaftDtton.  It  job  ke^  II  hi  tha  (ol, 
nrol  in  iBrtj  loBm  with  •  fonrUi  of  weU-roItBd  muBre  added. 

Dbik  Cubbiho  Robeb  (.JauloH-.  CimKfilfr).— There  BTB  DD  nBUigoii 
dark  elimblng  Boeee  to  train  on  waU>  to  match  Uar^cbal  Kiel  01  GMre  de 
Dijon.  Orimaon  BnBtBBBlt  iionli  a  nmner  bloomer,  doei  not  iBatliaa.ud 
butuis^tnnt  Boee  afterall.    Bach  Rosea  aa 

Hybrid 


le  GoouviBaT  9800 


A  Nrv  SubifHbir).— The  joong  a 
back  to  within  two  or  three  laai 
[ht  and  tit  to  the  apBii,  and  la 


theli  baee  early  Id  Jnlj.    It  ad 
their  ripBUlng. 

TmimiKO  QB'iFEa  fQ.  Q.),.— Toot  YinaB  wlLh  from  eightetfli  to  Ivb 
faoncbee  on  a  I3-f«t  rod  ihoald  not  be  allowed  to  csttt  more  than  on 


Cdibint  Tbes  BnooTS  WmnBisa  (I'otfWtaH).— It  yon  had  aidll  U« 

nation  ia  made  10  Boon  BB  the  branch  Aiat  abowi  iTmploDU  of  witheilD^ 
Ihli  oateTTklUar  la  fleihy,  whltiah,  with  toBT  yellowiih  brown  apota  uar  Iti 

boctallpnlKormeot'othete'i.  The  parent  moth  ia  boaotllBl,  and  iiay  be  Ben 
at  the  end  of  lit}  ud  earl;  in  June  dntlng  hot  BDnihiiie,  either  tttlled  « 
the  leam  of  the  Camnt,  or  flying  anmnd  the  flowata  of  the  Syringa  ml 
Ulae.  It  la  abont  thne-ODarteia  of  u  inch  acrOBa  the  wingi  whoi  theia  an 
qiite  opened.    The  preiailinK  colour  la  bhiiah  black,  with  Tartona  parte  yeUoa; 


rMma  parte  yel 


hcdeoeelKny, 


almUarly- 
OjiujunR'a  £HPioviiiKT(r'.  D 


-We  r«B]Ty  mnat  decline  to  enter  iota 
oomptanoei.  appllanceB.  and  nndiBB 

'  required.    Beeldea.  yoo  gare  di  do 


left  you  hBTB  to  find  tegetablBB  all  the  year  nmnd  t 
II,  all  wehdTe  to  Bay  la  that  they  mnat  be  eaally  aer 
inatant  demand  for  vegetablea  we  do  not  aae  how  It  can  be  dona 

le  flowT  iBbtitanoe  on  yonr  Strawberrlee  la  mildew.    The  chit 

J  ud  the  leiTee  ud  Imit,    For  Inituoe,  If  the  roota  an  nih 


more  rapeclally  If  the  pote  atood  in  la 

drop^cal  eoixdltlciD,  BBeh  aa  aome  ot  thefnnfll,  and  mildew  anuag  the  1B< 
delight  to  floarlata-  As  to  the  rema^,  a  alight  daetlng^  BBlphnr  otar  Jaana 
ud  Imltwhen  It  Aral  appean  la  the  ben;  bat  that  will  be  lalBaleaii  ■>  hf 
aa  the  (rait  la  csoeened,U  Dot  applied  aa  •oonaatheBrKapenkof  tbednt 

appean.  for  if  delayed  longer  the  remedy  will  be  Ba  bul  H  the  dlMas*,  SB  Iki 
trait  will  be  loo  blotched  to  be  fll  tor  going  to  table,  tbon^  It  might  cobbIb 


bo'ie  16U"  in  lempen 


and  done  much  to  keep  oH  mildew  by  prermlltig  that  ekiat  ah 
In  which  It  generally  dellebta. 
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Babk  of  Boss*  Trh  Eatbii  (H.  R.  CX—lt  it  dlffloulfc  to  know  what 
insect  hM  injured  roorBose  shoots;  from  all  appeenuxoe  we  shoold  think  it 
some  luge  beetle.  Examtne  the  tree  at  night.  Most  proliftbly,  m  the  injoxj 
is  somewhat  looal,  there  is  harbour  for  the  loaeets  near. 

ZoKAL  PEI.ABOORIUX8  {Idtm).—Yoxi  do  not  saj  what  time  Jon  want  the 
Zonal  Pelargooiums  to  bloom.  If  in  spring,  select  strong  and  healthy  young 
plants  in  autumn;  eut  them  baok  in  September,  and  grow-on,  giving  them 
all  the  light  yon  ean  in  the  winter.  If  for  summer,  the  ordlnanr  treatment 
for  Oeraninms  will  answer,  being  earefol  to  pinoh  beak  strong  shoots,  so  as 
not  to  allow  the  eoarser  shoots  to  take  all  the  strength  of  the  plante.  If  for 
autumn  blooming,  out  baek  in  spring,  and  keep  potting  as  ooeaslon  may 
requira.  t«et  the  plants  grow  ne«r  the  glass  wit  a  plenty  of  light  and  air,  but 
slight  shade  from  extreme  sua.  If  we  knew  the  espeelal  object  for  whleh  you 
rejoin  them  we  eould  giro  a  much  mora  definite  answer.  AToid  too  many 
sticks  and  tying-out. 

TwBRTT-rouB  Show  Pxlirooxtiuiis  (P.).— Black  Prince,  dark  upper 
petals ;  lower,  crimson ;  white  eye.  Impemtor,  dark  flower ;  rioh  dark  upper 
petals;  lower,  carmine  with  dark  spot;  fine.  Dake  of  Edinburgh,  crimson 
and  maroon ;  black  top  petals.  Exemplar,  lower  petals  rose,  white  eye,  upper 
petals  dark.  Holker,  top  petals  dark ;  lower,  orange  maroon.  Charles  Turner, 
Teiy  bright  shaded  scarlet,  small  white  eye.  Heirloom,  shaded  dark  upper 
petal :  lower,  orange  roee.  Oongress.  maroon  upper,  lower  roee,  white  eye. 
Corsair,  npper,  pnrpUsh  black ;  lower,  lifter ;  white  eye.  Sultana,  top  petals 
purple;  lower,  rosy  purple.  Liladna,  lilac  maroon  spot;  white  eye.  John 
Boyle,  orange  red ;  fine  form.  Mary  Hoyle,  Tery  warm  soft  rose ;  npper  petals 
darker.  Pompey,  maroon  top,  orange  lower ;  white  eye.  Baaha,  top,  crimson 
and  black ;  lower,  orange  crimson ;  Brigand,  orange  pink ;  dark  spot  on  upper 
petals.  Pretender,  liery  crimson  and  black.  Clanbel,  white,  with  slight  spot. 
Woman*in- white,  white  npper  petal,  dark  spot.  Charlemagne,  sahnon  pink; 
dark  spot  upper  petals ;  William  Hoyle,  line  scarlet  crimson ;  upper,  black. 
Oold  Button,  white  and  red.  AchieTement,  huge  light  rariety ;  lilac  rose, 
npper  petals  maroon.    Prdate,  dark  upper  petals ;  lower,  purple  msioon. 

Hazk-uxb  Woucb  (Donoeh  JFYrtft).— These  thread-like  and  intricately- 
twisting  worms  occur  abundantly  after  rains  following  hot  weather.  They 
are  the  Oordiu$  aquatinu.  It  b^ngs,  like  the  leech,  to  the  class  Suotoria, 
or  suckers,  scarcely  exhibits  any  marks  of  articulation  on  Its  body,  and  has 

no  distinct  reepirar- 
toiy  organs.  Its  co- 
lour is  pale  brown, 
and  being  found  in 
such  a  twisted  form, 
as  already  noticed, 
suggested  its  name 
after  the  inventor  of 
the  Oordian  knot. 
The  month  is  a  simple  pore  at  the  fore  extremity  of  the  body,  which  is  conical ; 
but  the  tail  being  forked,  as  represented  at  a,  has  often  been  mistaken  for  its 
mouth.  Its  habits  are  little  known,  but  we  are  indined  to  think  it  one  of  the 
friends  of  the  gardener,  for  two  parties  observed  one  escape  lately  from  the 
body  of  a  beede,  which  they  found  writhing  on  the  ground. 

PxA  Bows  Sown  North  and  South,  ob  East  and  Wist  (8.  C.).— We 
have  not  noticed  any  diiferenoe  in  the  earliness  of  the  crops,  but  we  find  that 
the  Peas  grow  most  to  the  sim  side  ot  rows  sown  east  and  west,  and  on  that 
side  the  pods  are  fit  to  gather  sooner,  and  are  more  numerous  on  the  south 
than  north  side  of  the  row.  Sown  with  the  ends  north  and  south  the  hanhn 
is  equally  disposed  on  both  sides,  and  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
earliness,  quality,  or  quantity  of  the  produce.  On  this  account  we  prefer  the 
rows  pointing  north  and  south.  There  is,  however,  no  great  difference ;  and 
lor  the  very  reason  you  assign  we  sow  them,  except  on  sheltered  borders, 
with  ends  east  and  west,  convinced  that  they  are  mora  seooro  against  east 
and  west  winds. 

HiGNONKTTB  Fazxjno  ( CTiuuccest/ial).— We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  small 
black  insects  that  attack  the  Mignonette;  but  we  apprehend  they  are,  as  you 
employed  ducks  last  year  and  soot  this  season,  slugs,  the  smaU  Uaek  sort 
which-as  you  say  are  very  destructive.  We  shonld  giTC  the  ground  a  good 
dressing  of  quicklime  and  point  it  in  with  a  fork,  or  if  yon  have  any  plants 
left  we  should  sprinkle  it  on  the  surface,  and  after  rain  when  they  will  be  near 
the  surface,  and  best  in  the  evening.  If  no  plants  are  left  give  a  good  liming 
now,  and  again  before  sowing  next  year,  pointing  it  in  each  time  with  a  fork. 
When  the  plants  appear  dust  them  occasionally  with  the  lime,  especially  in 
moist  weather.    You  shonld  have  abundance  another  season. 

Potatoes  Diseased.— *' I  send  yot:  a  top  of  American  Early  Boss.  About 
five  per  cent,  of  the  plants  are  thus  affected.  In  a  few  days  the  tops  die  down 
to  the  ground.  I  have  seen  half  a  doxen  similar  cases  in  Suffolk  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  in  every  instance  only  the  American  Early  Bose  are  thus 
affected. — St.  Edmund." 

[The  leavee  are  renr  severely  ulcerated,  and  we  fear  yon  will  find  the 
inhere  similarly  decayed.  We  cannot  assign  a  cause  any  more  than  we  can 
for  the  genuine  "  Potato  murrain,"  of  which  we  incline  to  think  your  Potatoes 
are  suffering;  but  if  so,  it  is  a  veiy  early  development.  Examine  the  tubers 
of  some  of  the  plants,  and  inform  us  if  they  are  ulcented.  If  not,  then  we  think 
your  Potatoes  are  attacked  by  the  ^  cnrL"] 

ViNsa  Unpboductzvx  (£.  R.  5.).— We  have  won  exoellont  crops  from  a 
similar  soil  and  subeoiL  Ton  had  better  have  been  content  with  the 
18  inehcb  of  surface  soil,  and  not  have  excavated  the  chalk  rabeoil.  Manure 
the  surface  to  the  depth  of  9  inohee,  mulch  the  surface,  and  water  once 
»-week  with  weak  liquid  manure.  Cut  off  all  the  yellow-leaved  terminations 
of  the  laterals.    Next  year  you  will  have  Grapes. 

WooDUCE  IN  MusHBOOM  BED  {J,  C.  H.).—J1  you  oauffet  at  the  walls  and 
without  wetting  the  bed  much,  place  a  little  hay  all  round  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall  next  the  bed,  and  pour  boiling  water  down  the  walls  and  on  the  hay.  It 
will  kill  all  it  touches,  also  all  the  Mushrooms  it  comes  into  contact  with'; 
therefore  avoid  pouring  it  on  the  bed.    If  that  be  impracticable,  boil  some 

Sotatoes,  wnp  them  in  a  little  hay  loosely^  and  place  at  the  bottom  of  small 
ower-pots  and  lay  them  on  their  sides,  which  •■»*m<n^  every  day,  and  shake 
oat  the  vermin  into  a  bucket  of  boiling  water. 

Naxbs  of  Plants  (G.  if.).— We  cannot  Identify  plants  from  leaves  only 
(Pe(«r).— We  cannot  name  florists'  varieties ;  it  is  one  of  their  Pynthrnms. 
I  A.  O.). — ^1,  Pvms  Aria ;  8,  Siphooampylus  sp.,  perhaps  S.  longipedunculatus, 
Pohl ;  8,  we  do  not  recognise.  (IT.).— The  Orchid  was  too  far  gone  when  we 
received  it  (J.  C. ).— 2,  Onyohium  Japonicum ;  8  and  4,  Bleehnum  ocoidenta!e ; 
5,  Dicksonia  davaUioides ;  6,  Asplenium  flaccidnm;  7,  Doodia,  probably 
aepera ;  6,  Ooniophlebium  appendieulatnm.  (If.  £.).— 1,  Anidium  acroetich- 
oides;  S,  Indeterminable;  8,  Asplenium  luddnm.     (S.  C,  L.)<— 1>  Sedum 


anglioum ;  4,  S.  anglieum  var.  (?) ;  i«  S.  mpestre ,  6,  S.  sp. ;  8,  Saxlfraga 
elatior ;  6,  S.  Aixoon.  ( I.  F. ). — Escallonia  sp.  ( W.  G.  C. ). — 1,  Kerria  Japonioa ; 
2,  Pyros  sp. ;  8,  Buscas aculeatus;  4 and  5,  leaves  ony ;  G, Euonymus  euro- 
poaun.  (T.  B.  IK.).— I,  Apparently  a  Qeum;  2,  HemerocaUis  flava.  {G.  H.i. — 
We  believe,  but  cannot  be  certain,  that  it  is  that  most  enduring  of  Ferns  for 
a  plant  case,  Pteris  sermlata. 


F01TLTBT,  BEE,  ASD  nOEOK   OEROHIOLE. 


EXHIBITING  SINGLE  BIRDS. 

Ill  yoar  Journal  of  May  22ad,  "  Ikpabtial  "  advocates  the 
Bio^le-bird  system,  and  in  his  letter  of  the  12th  lost.,  upon  the 
ILoutin^  system,  he  says  that  he  is  somewhat  disappointed  in 
not  seeing  any  farther  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

Halifax  was  both  father  and  mother  of  the  single-bird  system, 
as  at  that  town  was  held  the  first  exhibition  where  the  birds  in 
the  whole  of  the  classes  were  shown  singly.  In  1860,  thirteen 
years  ago,  Halifax  held  its  third  exhibition,  and  issued  a  prize  list 
with  forty  classes,  birds  to  be  shown  singly,  there  being  separate 
classes  for  cocks  and  separate  classes  for  hens ;  the  total  num- 
ber of  entries  was  604.  Carriers  headed  the  list  with  63  entries ; 
Pouters  had  76  entries ;  Almond  Tumblers,  26 ;  Jacobins,  SO : 
Tnrbits,  82 ;  Barbs,  29 ;  Owls,  46;  Fantails,  46;  Dragoons,  26 ;  and 
Trumpeters,  20.  ouch  entries  as  these  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  result  of  the  single-bird  system.  This  was  in  the  days  of 
Peter  Eden,  of  Salford,  who  exhibited  twenty-six  pens  and  ob- 
tained six  first  and  two  second  prizes,  ten  high  commendations, 
and  three  commendations.  There  was  a  sweepstakes  for  Pouters, 
which  was  won  by  Peter  Eden.  There  were  also  extra  prizes 
in  the  Almond  classes,  in  addition  to  the  class  prizes.  The  first 
and  extra  prizes  for  Almond  cocks  was  carried  off  by  Mr. 
Esquilant,  of  London.  The  first  honours  and  extra  prize  for 
Almond  hens  were  won  by  Mr.  Harry  Wandle  "fra  oannie 
Newcassel."  The  Judges  were  Mr.  Hajrison  Weir  and  Mr.  P. 
H.  Jones. 

The  following  year  Halifax  held  its  fourth  and  last  exhi- 
bition. Why  this  exhibition  was  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground  I 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain. 

From  tiiat  time  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  an  exhibition  upon 
the  single-bird  system  until  Bedlington  tried  it  in  1871;  tnen 
Durham,  Birmingham,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  tried  it,  and 
all  found  it  a  success.  The  last-named  town  had  a  success  such 
as  I  should  say  was  never  before  known.  Now,  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  at  many  other  shows  the  same  principle  is  adopted,  and  I 
advise  those  who  have  not  yet  done  so  to  try  it,  and  they  will 
be  sure  of  success.  I  quite  agree  with  *'  Impabtial  "  upon  the 
sinele-bird  system,  but  shall  always  set  my  foot  upon  any  prin- 
ciple of  limiting  the  prices  of  birds  for  exhibition,  as  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  dinerenoe  made  between  the  dealer  and  the 
amateur. — Tyneside  . 


HANTS  AND  BERKS  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 

POULTRY  SHOW. 

"  BoLLiNa  stones  gather  no  moss,"  so  says  the  proverb ;  but 
it  is  not  true  of  shows.  That  of  which  we  write  woald  have 
died  of  ennui  had  it  remained  at  home ;  but  it  went  out  to 
seek  its  fortane,  and  found  it.  Now,  like  a  beauty  conscious  of 
having  deserved  the  admiration  that  follows  her,  it  skips  from 
town  to  town,  basks  in  the  patronage  of  Boyidty,  is  honoured  by 
municipalities,  opened  in  state  by  soand  of  trumpet,  and  re- 
joices in  a  goodly  balance. 

Instead  of  an  ordinary  field,  with  here  and  there  a  tent,  now 
and  then  a  post  to  wnich  a  quadruped  was  tied,  and  sundry 
common  hurdles  containing  here  sheep  and  tiliere  pigs,  com- 
modious substantial  pens  cover  fiiteen  acres.  All  things  are  to 
be  had — carriages  of  every  description,  so  light  they  would 
almost  go  alone ;  a  child  could  draw  one  if  it  liked.  A  small 
machine,  "price  U.  6d.,  with  which  the  salesman  said  he  would 
undertake  to  spoil  the  best  knife  in  the  company;  he  would  rub 
it  edge  downwards  till  it  was  as  round  as  a  ruler.    Would  a 

fentleman  lend  him  one  ?  The  public  did  not  seem  anxious, 
ut  a  boy  lent  him  one,  and  when  he  was  asked  to  feel  it  he 
certainly  looked  glum.  Then  it  was  rubbed  two  or  three  times, 
and  it  certainly  became  sharp  as  a  razor.  Washing  machines, 
printing  machines,  sewing  machines ;  every  application  of  steam ; 
electric  telegraph  Drought  on  to  the  ground ;  shepherd's  houses 
made  of  galvanised  iron ;  cooking  apparatus  which  did  so  much 
with  sixpennyworth  of  wood,  that  the  fortunate  purchaser  of 
one  of  them  became  as  indifferent  to  the  price  of^  coals  as  far- 
mers' boys  are  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  income  tax ;  por- 
table machines  so  certain  in  their  execution,  that  but  for  the 
ill-temper  of  the  insurance  offices  who  would,  perhaps,  refuse  to 
pay  damages,  you  might  play  at  setting  your  house  on  fire,  and 
stop  it  at  will.  Batten's  seed  establismnent  was  an  exhibition 
of  itself.  These  well-settled  shows  have  drawn  all  trades  round 
them,  and  remind  us,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  some  of  the 
continental  fairs.    Vendors  of  all  things  seem  to  find  their  ac- 
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count  in  ooming,  and  it  is  hard  to  enconnter  a  sudden  want  that 
will  not  immediately  be  remedied  for  a  consideration.  The 
grand  stand  used  at  the  races  was  here  utilised,  and  a  payment 
of  6(2.  enabled  vikitors  to  go  where  the  country  was  seen  like  a 
panoromai  and  where  the  view  was  really  charming;.  The  ex- 
cellent military  band  was  discoursing  sweet  music;  in  close 
neighbourhood  there  was  shelter  from  the  sun ;  refreshments 
at  moderate  price,  and  a  Soup  d^ail  such  as  is  seldom  enjoyed. 

The  spot  was  admirably  chosen  on  what  is  called  "  The  Com- 
mon/' but  which  is  such  scenery  as  we  meet  with  in  the  ancient 
chases,  or  read  of  as  the  glades  in  which  Bobin  Hood  and  his 
foresters  caroused.  The  magnificent  timber  is  worthy  of  any 
foreign  landscape,  affording  shade  and  shelter  in  all  directions, 
and  reminding  one  of  spots  where  the  knight  of  the  rueful 
countenance  and  his  Sancho  rested  from  their  exploits.  All 
this  tract,  and  it  is  large,  was  occupied.  Beer  shops,  toy  and 
cake  stalls,  hot  and  cold  provisions,  dancing-booths,  sparring- 
tents — all  paraded  their  attractions.  Luxurious  swings  were 
improTised  on  the  strong  limbs  of  the  huge  oaks ;  and  as  we 
looked  we  could  not  help  asking  ourselves  whether,  in  the  days 
of  Sir  Bevis  and  his  fellow  knignt,  men  had  not  swung  from  tne 
boughs  less  to  their  satisfaction.  Pic-nicing  seemed  in  mariy 
parte  the  order  of  the  day^,  and  Watteau-like  groups  were  lying 
on  the  grass ;  but  as  evening  and  dusk  came  on  there  were  men 
and  women  collected  round  fires,  who  looked  more  like  a  work 
of  Salvator  Bosa.    It  was  a  truly  pleasant  meeting. 

The  Show  was  opened  by  the  Corporation  of  Southampton. 
Many  well-appointed  carrii^es  containing  or  carrying  Mace- 
bearers,  the  Mayor,  red-robed  Aldermen,  Town-Councillors  in 
their  sober-coloured  gowns ;  these  were  preceded  by  police  and 
a  military  band.  Judging  from  appearances,  the  appointoient 
as  Mace-bearer  is  conducive  to  longevity,  and  none  attain  to 
eminence  in  the  Council  till  they  reach  a  certain  age. 

Dorkings  are  always,  or  should  be  always,  numerous  at  an 
a^cultural  meeting.  There  were  here  fourteen  pens  of  good 
birds.  The  Coc/^inf  presented  an  extraordinary  leature,  inas- 
much as  in  a  class  for  all  colours  the  first  was  taken  by  the 
Whites.  The  Game  are  alwave  good  at  this  Show,  and  the 
present  was  no  exception.  Polands  were  good,  but  not  nume- 
rous, and  we  think  the  Committee  will  be  wise  if  they  reduce 
the  number  of  classes.  The  Spanish  were  well  represented  in 
numbers  and  quality.  It  is  here  as  elsewhere  with  HamburghSf 
they  do  not  improve.  The  Light  BrahTnas  formed  one  of  the 
best  classes  in  the  Show,  and  produced  wonderful  birds.  We 
cannot  say  as  much  for  the  Dark  class ;  they  were  neither  as 
numerous  nor  as  good  as  usuiJ.  Game  Bantams  were  very  good, 
and  with  a  class  for  Any  other  variety  of  Bantam,  formed  a 
considerable  entry.  There  were  many  excellent  birds ;  but  we 
-must  say  to  owners  of  Game  Bantams,  they  must  show  them  in 
their  proper  class,  as  they  are  onl^  disqualified  if  they  are 
shown  as  varieties.  The  next  is  a  rising  class  at  every  show — 
we  allude  to  French  fowls.  There  were  three  prizes  to  award, 
and  more  might  have  been  worthily  bestowed.  The  next  was  a 
large  class  for  Varieties ;  there  were  good  Malays,  Andalusians, 
and  Black  SCamburghs. 

There  were  some  good  Aylesbury  and  Bouen  DucJca,  and  in 
the  Various  class  was  shown  a  pair  of  very  tame  Shovell  ers  in 
beautif  al  condition.  Although  not  very  scarce  birds,  yet  those 
only  who  have  kept  them  can  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
them  in  condition.  Turkeys  and  Qeese  were  good,  but  not 
numerous. 

The  Pigeons  formed  a  good  and  most  attractive  class .  Carriers 
and  Fantails  were  very  good.  The  Trumpeters  were  good,  but 
not  up  to  the  new  standard ;  it  was  worthy  of  note,  none  but 
black  birds  were  shown.  The  Homing  Pigeons  were  a  new  and 
interesting  class.  Eleven  pens  competed,  and  we  shall  be 
curious  to  learn  the  result  of  their  fligLt.  The  various  Pigeons 
and  Babbits  closed  this  enjoyable  and  successful  Show.  Mr. 
Downes  was,  as  usual,  urbane,  energetic,  and  ubiquitous. 

DoBxnros.— It  E.  Hooper,  Calne.  8,  T.  G.  Bornell,  Hicheldever.  8,  O.  E. 
GretaweU,  Early  Wood,  Bagahot.  he,  Q.  F.  Hodson,  North  Petherton.  Bridge- 
water:  Lient.>GoL  B.B.  Lane,  BrackneU.  c,  G.  Mears,  Thornhill,  BUteme; 
BflM  J.  Milward,  Newton  St.  Loe,  Bristol. 

CocBur.— 1,  R.  B.  S.  Woodgatc,  Femboir,  Tonbrldga  Wells.  S,  Miss  J;  Mil- 
ward.  8,  Mrs.  J  Simmonds,  Arborfleld.  HIb,  E.  Do  La  Simxnonds,  Winchester, 
e,  J.  Ohisman,  Rownhama,  ttonthampton. 

(iAiix.—Blaek-brea$tfd  and  other  Bed*  —1,  W.  H.  Stagg,  Nethcraren.  S,  C. 
B.  Ames.  Henley-on-Thames,  e,  H.  E.  Martin.  Sculthorpe,  Fakenbam.  Any 
other  variety.— \^  Capt.  C.  F.  Terry,  Walton-on-Thames.  2,  P.  Warren,  South- 
ampton,   he,  MiHg  M.  Blackmore,  AJresford. 

PoiavDS.— GoZd^n.— 1,  T.  P.  Edwards.  Lyndbnrwt  Bilver.—l.  J.  L.  Hinton, 
Warminster.  8,  T.  P.  Edwards.  Black  toith  White  Crests.^i  and  8,  T.  P. 
Edwards. 

Spamibh.— 1,  B.  8.  Samways,  Sonthampton.  8,  J.  Watts,  KinR's  Heath,  Bir- 
mingham,   e,  R.  8.  Samwajs,  Sonthampton;  F.  James,  Peckham  Pyc. 

B.AMBVMOUB.—Qold-penexlled.—l,  O.  £.  Creaswel],  fiilver^nciiled.—l,  H. 
Feast.  Swansea.    8,  F.  W.  Arnold,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

B.AMBTjJLan».—Qoldr$pangled.—l,  Miss  C.  E.  Palmer.  Odiham.  8,  O.  Cnll, 
Bingwood.  Bilver-»pangled.  —  1,  H.  Feast,  Swansea.  8,  T.  Chamberlain, 
Windsor,    he,  J.  Meaaer,  Heading. 

BsABMA  Too-nu.— Light.— 1  and  8,  Mrs.  T.  Tomer,  Aron,  Ringwood.  8,  J. 
Pares,  Postford,  Qnildford.  he,  Rev.  N.  J.  Ridley,  Newbnry ;  Mrs.  T.  Tomer; 
H.^.  Maynard,  Holmewood,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.  I>ark.—1,  J.  Chisman, 
«       ,.  x.^        .,       «   ,      .  ^  ,        1.  Laaxe, 


Rownhams,  hoothampton. 
Llngwood,  Creetlng,  Needham  Market. 


8,  Lieot-CoL  H.  B. 


Bracknell,  8,  Horace 


Bantams.— 6a«i«.—l,  R.  Donger.  Jon.,  Park»tone,  Poole.   8.  T.  W.  Anns, 
Clapham.    he,  B.  8.  Samways,  Sootbampton;  O.  Nicholson,  Portsmooth.  Any 


other  vairiet$f.'-l  and  8,  O.F.  Hodson,  North  Petherton,  Bzid«ewate.  he,  J. 
Pares ;  J.  Watts ;  Mrs.  E.  SL  John,  Basincstoko. 

FasvGH.— Cr^«-C(eur,  Ixt  Fliehe,  or  Houdant.  —  1,  W.  Dring,  Faversbsm. 
8.  J.  Chiaman.  8,  H.  Feast  he.  Rev  N.  J.  Ridley ;  J.  E.  Fowler,  e,  W.  Driac ; 
H.  Feast 

Amr  OTBXB  Vabibtt.—I.  J.  L.  Hinton,  Warminster  (Malaya).  8.  —  WOdef, 
Cosham  (Andalosians).  8,  H.  Feast  he,  A.  Alderton,  Heraham.  Walloii-«ii. 
Thames. 

DcoKS.— Rott«n.— 1,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury.  8,  J.  Pares.  AifMmry.—Lh 
K.  Fowler.  8,  H.  D.  Boare,  Brownton,  Bitteme,  Sooihampton.  An$  owr 
variety.— h  R.  Wilkinson.  Guildford  (Shovelers).  8,  B.  F.  Soffe,  Hams,  £ait> 
leinh,  Soothunpton  (Mosoorys). 

OsBsa.— f .  J.  K.  Fowler.   8.  A.  White,  Oreywell,  Odibanu 

TuRKBYs.— 1,  Rer.  N.  J.  Ridley.  Newbory.  8,  M.  Kew.  Market  OrertoB, 
Rutland. 

PIGEONS. 

Cabuus.— 1,  H.  M.  Maynard.   8.  £.  8.  Carew-Gibson,  Byde.  Isle  of  Wi^ 

TCMBX.BB8.— IfH.  Yardfey,  Birmingham.   8,  E.  8.  Carew-aibson. 

Famtaxu.— 1,  H.  M;  Maynard.  8,  J.  F.  Loveridfe,  Newark,  he,  J.  D.  Black- 
man,  Southampton. 

Tbukpb&bbs.— 1,  G.Paokham,  Ezaier.  ^G.  Normaa,  Westarfield,  IpsvicL 
he,  H.  Yardley. 

Maopibs.— 1,  A.  P.  Maoriee,  Herriard  Grange.   8,  H.  Yardley. 

HoMiKo.— 1,  J.  D.  Blaokman,  Sonthampton.  8,  J.  W.  Barker,  Readiag.  I,  C. 
H.  Bnokland,  Beading. 

Ant  otbbb  VABiBTr.— 8,  G.  Paokham.  he,  H.  M.  Maynard;  C.  H.  BiMkUnd 
(Black  Dragoons). 

RABBITS. 

LoMoxsT  Eabb.— 1  and  8,  F.  Banks,  London,    he,  0.  Palmer.  SonthamptoB. 

FoBtioK.— 1,  J.  Ellis,  Reigate.  2.  E.  S.  Garew-Gibson.  he,  T.  P.  Broad. 
Brighton ;  G.  Palmer,  Soothampton.  e.  Master  F.  A.  Wallis,  GoombebsnU 
Basingstoke ;  C.  Palmor. 

Fob  YAaxxxr.— To  include  all  Points.— I,  J.  Ellis,  Relsate.  St  F.  Banks. 

JuDOB.  — Mr.  John  Baily,  113,  Mount  Street,  GrosTenor 
Square,  London.         

THORN  B  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  18kh  inst.  in  the  Park  of  Mr.  Durham,  of 
Thome  Hall,  and  as  will  he  seen  hy  the  following  statement  of 
the  entries  in  the  present  as  compared  with  the  past  year,  there 
was  a  Yory  marked  increase  in  Uie  number  of  entries — abnost 
double  in  the  poultry  classes,  and  no  falling-off  in  those  of 
Pigeons  and  Babbits,  the  numbers  being — 

1872.  1878. 

Poultry 165  276 

Pigeons     130  120 

Rabbits 72  75 

The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

DoRKiMOS.— Cock.— 1,  J.  White,  Warlabr.  8,  Mrs.  Arfcwii^t.  8,  T.  WUt. 
ing.  he,  W.  Roe ;  J.  Robinson,  (iarstaog.  Hen.—l,IL  W.  Riohardson.  8.  W.  fL 
King.  8,  O.  £.  Cresswell,  Earlj  Wood,  ho,  W.  Roe ;  J.  Wliita;  J.  BobiaiOB; 
J.  Watts,  King's  Heath. 

Spanish.— uo«k.—l.  J.  Powell,  Bradford.  8.  J.  Leoming.  Brongbton.  I.  B. 
Newbitt,  Ep worth.  Ao,  J.  Bonlton,  Bristol ;  E.  Brown,  Sbefflald:  R.  NewfeitL 
Hen.— Cap,  J.  Powell.  a,J.  Leoming.  8,  R.  Smith,  Jan.,  Norton.  Ac,  J.  BouIIod; 
E.  Brown ;  J.  Thresh,  Bra'iford. 

Cochins.— Cmnaffton  or  Buff,—Coek.—\.  D.  ft  J.  Ibetaon,  Whitby.  8.  W.  J. 
Peaoe,  Driffield.  8,  H.  B.  &  W.  J.  Mason,  Drighlington.  Hen.— I,  W.  MitcfaelL 
8,  T.  F.  Ansdell,  St.  Helen's.  8,  H.  TomUnson,  Birmingham,  he,  J.  Watts;  G. 
Speedy. 

CocHms— Jny  other  variety. -^oek.-A,  W.  Whltoley.  Olon^  8,  A.  Bsb- 
ford.  Middleton  (Partridge).  8.  H  L.  Kaonders,  Apperley  (White).  StnM, 
Fer.  R.  Story,  Wenaley.   t,  A.  Darby  (Blaok).   8,  R.  8.  S.  Woodgate,  Pembsry 

Brahma.— Dorfc  or  Light.— Coek.—Cxi9  and  8,  J.  F.  Ansdell.  8.  W.  SmsB. 
Bedlington.  he,  Mrs.  Arkwright;  W.  K.  Garner.  Dyke  Boam.  Hen,-laii% 
J.  F.  Ansdell.    8,  Dr.  Holmes,   lie,  J.  T.  Smith ;  W.  Swann.  _  . . 

Oamb.— B2a«fc  Bed.— Cock.— 1  and  8,  C  chaloner.  Whitwell.  8,W.  Tell.  Ad- 
walton.   Een.—l,  C.  Chaioner.   8,  J.  Mason,  Wurooster.   8,  Sales  a  Bentlsj. 

Gamb*.— Broirn  Bed.—Coek,—l,  W.  Perrin.  Nantwioh.  8,  0.  Chalooer.  I, 
Sales  &  Bentley.  Hen,— I,  W.  Perrin.  8,  Sales  ft  Bentley.  8,  C.  Chalooer. 
he,  H.  Butler ;  C.  W.  Brierley.    e,  C.  W.  Brierley.  „       ,  « 

QAV%.—Dttekwing  or  other  Grey  or  BlHe—Coek.—l,  Sales  ft  Benttey.  «.  c« 
Chaloner.  8,  J.  Mason.  Hen.— 1,  C.  Travis,  Thurgoland.  8,T.Dy8on,Hshhx. 
8,  Sales  ft  Bentley.  .  _  «  ,». 

QAUb'.— White,  Pile,  or  any  other  variety.— Coek.—Cii9  and  8,  R.  W»««' 
Oomersal  (Pile).  8,  J.  C.  Coupe  (Pil^^).  he.  Sales  ft  Bentley.  e,  C.  W.  Biww. 
Hen.— 1,  Sales  ft  Bentley.    8.  K  Walker  (Hie).    8.  H.  E.  ft  W.  J.  Mason  {W»l 

BAnnv&an&.—Gold  or  8ilver-9pan0led,—Coek,—l  and  8,  J.  Robinson.  Een.- 
1  and «,  J.  kabinson.  ,  ,  . .  .  «_ 

Baubcbohs  —Gold  or  Silver-pencilled.— Cock.— 1  and  8,  J.  Robinson.  %»ev- 
G.  Skipworth.  Oakham.    Hen.— 1  and  8,  J.  Robinson.  „  „  m 

Fubsch.— Coefc.— 1,  Mrs.  B.  Frank.  8.  Mrs.  Cross,  Appleby.  8,  H.  rwt 
Swansea,  he,  G.  W.  Hibbi-rt,  Godley,  Hyde,  e,  J.  H.  Fielden,  TodmorteB. 
Hen  —1,  G.  W.  HibberL   8,  Mrs.  Cross.    8,  H.  Feast.  .     «    .  t 

Akt  othbe  Varibty.- Coefc.— 1.  W.  R.  Patrick,  West  Winoh  (Poland).  %*' 
8.  Booth,  Chestorfleld  (Malay).  8,  J.  Robinson.  Hen.—!,  W.  R.  Patnok  (Po- 
land),   a,  J.  Robinson.  ,  ...,._.•» 

Game  Bantams.— Bloefc  Red.—Coek.-l  and  8,  W.  F.  Addie,  Pwetoa.  8,F. 
Stoel.  Halifax,  he,  W.  F.  Entwisle,  WeBtfield :  W.  Adams  BeTerley ;  K  »««• 
S.  Smith,  Northowram.  Hen.— '.  K.Newbltt.  8,W.F.Addie.  8,  W.F.Bat^lWfc 
fctf.W.Adams;  E.Newbitt;  J.  ftG.Tonge.    c,  8.  Smitti.  . 

Game  BAKTAMS.-ilny  other  vartety.—Cock,—!  and  8,  F.  Steel  (We  «« 
Dnokwing).  8,  S.  Beiahton.  Farni-flcld.  he,  W.  Adams :  C.  Chaloner  ;£.>«■; 
bltt  c,  W.  F.  Entwisle  (Pile).  Hen.-1,  W.  F.  Entwisle  (Pile).  8.  W.F.AAdM 
(Duckwing).  8,  F.  Steel  (Dnckwing).  he,  W.  Adams;  E.  Kewbitt;  F.sua 
(Duckwinp);  S.  Belghtou.  , ...     ,       «  ,    .       •  it 

Bantams.— Any  variety  not  Game.—Coek.—l,  J.  Waddlngton.  GoiseleT.  «.  »• 
B.  Smith,  UrookJanda.  8.  Mr«.  K.  Frew,  he, 3.  Watts ;  K.  H.  Ashton,  M«2»^ 
e,  Mrs.  Cross :  .J.  Karnshaw.  Kotberhara.  Hen.— I,  H.  B. Smith.  8,  «••  *»f*"5l 
ton.   8,  S.  Smith,    he,  14.  Frew;   R.  U.  Abhton.    e,  G.Simpson  (GoUen  &«■ 

'^DvcK9.— Aylesbury  or  Bouen.  — h  J.  Pobinson  (Avlasbary).  tJ-^^l^S' 
(Aylesbury).  Any  other  variety.— 1  and  8,  H.  B.  Smith.  8  and  he,  W.  JL  ««»• 
JPudsey. 

GrasE.-l,  J.  B.  Hepworth.   8,  C.  Haycroft,  Thome.  -        ^  i.*  w- j 

Two  GIBS.— 1,  C.  HaA'croft.  2,  J.  Staoles,  Sonta  Doffleld.  8  and  w,  »■•''• 
Fnrtiss,  Crowle  Wharf.  ...  _  •        i_      &« « 

Sblmso  CLA8S.-1,  J.  Powell.  2,  R.  W.  Ri^iatdson.  KJ.  I««eaiin^  j^ 
Wing,  Sharrow  Vale  (Spanish) ;  J.  Johnson,  Newark  (BaffCoehm);  W.  w»» 
(Blaok  SpaLish).   C  J- J^o»>in»on. 

Cabbibbs.- Cock.— 1  and  8,  E.  Homer,  Harewood.  8,  H.  Yardley,  BmBisr 
ham.   Heik— 1  and  8,  £.  Homer. 
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Tovm».—Coek.—1  and  8.  E.  Homer.  jL  B.  Ashton,  HanCiimdoD.   hOt  J.  KU' 

B^triok.  Wbitbr ;  A.  Sp«ncer,  Driffield.  Heiu—l  and  he,  £.  Horner.  8,  L.  YfaU 
n.    8,H.Yardley. 

TuMBUBBfl.— 1,  W.  Adams.  9,  E.  Homer.  9,  H.  Tardlv.  he,  W.  Adams ;  E. 
Horner  (t). 

Jacobuis.— ],  E.  Homer.  9,  O.  E.  Cretswell.  8,  J.  H.  WatUns.  he,  B.  G. 
Saunders,  Leren,  Bererley. 

Nuns.— 1  and  %  E.  Homer.   8,  J.  Wafts. 

Tbuxpvtzxs.— 1  and  9,  E.  Horner.   8, 0.  N.  Lythe,  Coiiingbam. 

TcBBiTS— 1  and S,  i\  N.  Lythe.   2,  J.  Watts,    he,  E. Homer :  J.  E.  Crofts  (8). 

Fantailb.— 1,  J.  F.  LoTorsidge,  Newark.  2  and  he,  J.  Walker,  Newark.  8,  E. 
Homer. 

Barbs.— 1  and  2,  E.  Homer.  8.  J.  Kilpatrick.  he,  H.  Tardlej;  C.  O.  Caye, 
Spaldini;. 

Dkaooons  — 1,  T.  Chambers,  Jan.,  Northampton.   S,  Croote  &  Packham.   8, 

E.  Homer,    he,  C.  N.  Lythe. 

Aktwbbps.— 1,  E.  Homer.  1,  J.  Orossland.  8»  H.  Yardley.  he,  Mrs.  Ark- 
wrj({ht. 

IffAopnts— 1,  E.  Homer.  2,  J.  Eilpatriok.  8,  Miss  J.  M.  Frew,  he,  G.  N. 
Lythe ;  J.  E.  Crofts. 

Any  otbxb  Vabiktt.— 1,  C.  Dennison,  Halifax  (Fareign  Owl).  9,  H.  Yardley. 
8,  E.  Homer,  he,  W.  H.  Lee,  Nantwich  (Owl);  E.  Homer;  J.  £.  Crofts;  J. 
Thresh. 

Sbli^imo  Class.— 1,  0.  G.  Care  (Barb).  S,  T.  Chamber,  Jan.  (Carrier).  8,  R. 
W.  Bichardson  (Boater).  he,L.  Waikin  (White  Pouter; ;  W.  Nottage,  North- 
ampton (Blaek  Barb);  J.  E.  Crofts. 

BABBITS. 

Loi»KABBn.— ^21  Propert!ee.—Bu4:k.—l,  F.  Banks,  London.  9,  W.  Boden, 
West  HartlepooL  8,  Shaw  &  Allison,  Sheffield,  he,  A.  H.  Easten,  HnlL  e,  J. 
Quick,  London :  F.  Loveband.  London.  Doe.— I,  A.  H.  Easten.  9,  F.  Banks. 
8,  C.  King,  London,   he,  bbaw  &  Allison,  e,  W.  Boden ;  A.  H.  Easten ;  J.  Quick ; 

F.  Loreband;  8.  G.  Badtion.  Hull. 

Amoora.— 1,  W.  Whitworth,  Jan.,  Longsight.  2,  C.  Anton,  York.  8  and  he,  G. 
C.  Hatton,  Bradford-    c.  A.  H.  Easten. 

HiMALATAK— 1,  S.  G.  Hudson.  8.  G.  C.  Button.  8  and  he^  S.  Ball,  Bradford, 
e.  J.  Hallaa,  Hudderefleld ;  G.  Bowler ;  S.  M.  Peace ;  F.  Sabbage.  Northampton. 

Silvbh-Gbbt.— 1  and  lie.  S.  BalL  2,  A.  H.  Easten.  8,  R.  H.  Glow,  Wakefield. 
e,  R.  D.  Dawson,  inn. ;  J.  H.  Brand,  Barton-on*Humber. 

DcTCH.—l,W.  Whitworth, Jan.  9, F.Banks.  8,  F.  Sabbage.  )ie.  S.BaU.  e, 
F.  Banks ;  S.  G.  Hudson. 

AwY  OTHBB  Varibtt.— 1.  W.  Whitworth,  Jun.  (Belffian).    2,  C  King  (Belgian). 

Sbjllino  Class.- 1,  T.  W«od,  York  (Lop-eared).  3.  C.  King.  8,  J.  Quick  (Lo;>- 
eared).  he,  A.  H.  Easten  (Lop-ear),  c,  J.  G.  A.  Hillyard,  York  (Liop) ;  t).  G. 
Hudson  (Silyer-Grey);  C.Anton, 

Judges. — Poultry :  Mr.  E.  Teebay,  Fnlwood,  Preston.  Pigeons : 
Mr.  T.  J.  Charlton,  23,  Blenheim  Boad,  Manniugham,  Bradford. 
Babbits :  Mr.  C.  Bayson,  Ivy  Lodge,  Didsbnry,  Manchester. 


GoLnyiKGHXs.— 1.  Bunting  and  Hodgktason.  9,  T.  Cookerton,  UlTerston. 
vhe,  Curtis  &  Mann. 
Pabbot.— 1,  J.  Harris,  Lichfield.   9,  T.  Pegg,  Burton,  vhe*  G.  Webster. 

Judges. — Poultry :  Mr.  W.  J.  Dreary;  Mr.  A.  O.  Worthington; 
Mr*  E.  Lowe.    Canaries :  Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Ozme,  Derby. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  second  annnal  Exhibition  held  in  connection  with  the 
Flower  Show,  took  place  on  Wednesday  the  18th  inst.  This  being 
in  the  midst  of  the  breeding  season,  the  entries  were  not  so 
numerous  as  the  prize  list  led  the  Committee  to  expect.  How- 
ever, some  good  birds  were  exhibited,  especially  the  first-prize 
birds  in  the  Clear  Yellow  andBnff  Norwich  classes.  In  the 
Silver  Lizard  class  a  bird  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bxmting,  of  Derby, 
was  disqualified,  being  deficient  in  tail  feathers ;  upon  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that  a  white  feather  had  been  cut  out,  the 
stump  remaining,  and  two  feathers  besides  were  missing.  There 
was  a  general  opinion  expressed  that  it  would  be  highly  desir- 
able to  hold  the  exhibition  of  Canaries  at  the  August  Flower 
Show,  as  the  alteration  in  the  time  would  give  breeders  a  better 
opportunity  of  sending  their  birds. 

I>QtLKiKas.— Coloured  or  Silver-Grey.—l,  J.  White,  Warlaby,  Northallerton. 
2.  W.  HarTey,  Sheffield. 

SrANisH.— 1  and  he,  H.  F.  Cooper,  Walsall.  9,  Bnrch  &  Boulter,  Sheffield. 
e.  J.  Cooper,  Hsnley. 

CocHiHS.- 1,  T.  F.  Ansdell,  Cowley  Mount,  St  Helen's  9,  H.  TomUoson,  Bir- 
mingham, he,  Bev.  E.  L.  Story,  Wensley,  Bedale;  W.  Harvey;  W.  Jones, 
WaUalL 

Bbahica-Pootba.— Darfc.— 1.  T.  F.  AnadelL  8,  W.  Whiteley,  Clough,  Sheffield. 
he,  W.  H.  Crewe.  Etwall ;  J.  Watts,  Uirmingbam.  lAqht  —i.  Miss  M.  K.  l&yton, 
Wellington,  Halop.   2.  C.  Graves,  Boythorpe.  Chesterneld. 

Polish.— 1.  W.  Harvey.    2,  W.  Jones,    he,  H.  Feast,  Swansea. 

FasNCH.— 1.  G.  W.  Hibbert,  Godley,  Manchiestei.    8,  H.  Feast. 

Qam%.— Blaek  or  Brown^ecuted  Jieds.—l,  K.  Ashley,  Kantwieh.  Cheshire. 
9,  E.  Bell,  Burton-on-Trent.  he,  E.  Clavey,  Burton-on-Trent.  Any  other  variety, 
—1,  B.  Ashley.    8.  J.  Hood.  Tatenhtll,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Hambusohb.— 4?(}ki  or  Silver-tpangUd.—l,  J.  Bobinson,  Garstang.  Manches- 
ter. 2,  W.  Driver,  Keighley.  he,  S.  W.  Hallam,  Whitwick.  Leicester.  Oolderij 
or  ftilver-peneiUed,^!,  W.  Driver.  2,  W.  ttpeaJiman,  Doddlngion  Park,  Nant- 
wich.   he,  £.  Bell. 

Amt  otbxx  Vabist?.— 1,  J.  Bobinson  (Black  Hambnrghs).  3,  C.  J.  Wumey, 
Stapenhill. 

Bantams.— 1,  E.  BeU.   2,  B.  Ashley,    fcc,  W.  T.  Everard. 

Dicxs.— Bott«n.— I  and  2,  E.  Kendriok,  Lichfield.  White  Aylesbury,— 1,E. 
Kendrlck.   9, W.H.Crewe. 

TuBKSTS.— 1,  E.  Kendrick.   2,  T.  Belfleld,  Burton. 

PIGEONS. 
Cabbxsbb.— 1  and  9,  H.  Yardley.    Extra  2,  J.  Peace,  Bnrton-on-Treni. 
PocTEBs.— 1,  W.  Harvey.   2,  H.  Yardley. 
TuMBLSRS.— 1,J.  Peace.   2,  W.  Harvey,    ftc, H. Yardley. 
Draqoonb.— 1,  H.  Yardley.    9.  J.  Peace. 
AXTWBBPS.- 1  and  2,  H.  Yardley. 
A>Y  OTEK&  VABiaxY.— 1,  J.  Peace.   2,  W.  Harvey. 

CAGE  BIRDS. 

Norwich.— CI«ar  Yellow.— I,  Lamplongh  &  Bezson,  Derby.  2,  0.  Pratt, 
WinshiU.  Burton-on-Trent,  Clear  Buff.—L,  Bunting  &  Hodgldnson,  Derby. 
2,  K.  Hyde,  Melbourne,    vhe,  T.  Bates.  iiurton-on-Trent. 

HoKwioa.—Marked  Yellow.— i,  Curtis  &  Mann,  Burton-on-Trent.  2,  Bunting 
and  Hodgkinion.  Marked  Bttff.—i,  Bunting  &  Hodgkinson.  %  A.  Upton, 
Derby. 

NoBWicH.— Ev«n-inarfc^d  or  Variegated  Bvff.—\,  B.  Heath,  Burton-on-Trent. 
2,  A.  F.  Parker,  Borton-on-Trent. 

Cbbstbd  Norwich.-  YeWyw  or  Bvff.—l,  Lamplough  and  Bexson.  9,  J.  Goode, 
Braunstone  Gate,  Leicester. 

GhxXM  iioswicB.—YeUow  or  Buff.—l,  T.  Newbold,  Burton. 
^      BxLoiAjRs.— Clear  or  Marked  bellow.— I,  T.  Cookerton,  TTIverston.    9,  T. 
Newbold.    Clear  or  Marked  Buff.—l  and  2,  B.  Heath. 

liJXABDn.  —  Oolden-epangled,  —  },  Bunting  &  Hodgkinson.  2,  W.  Jaokson, 
Burton-on-Trent.    bilver-epangled.—l,  J,  Goode. 


BELFAST  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  on  the  19th  and  20th  inst.,  and  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  North- East  (Ireland)  Agricultural  Association. 
A  challenge  cup  value  £10  (to  be  won  three  times  in  succession 
by  the  same  exhibitor),  having  been  twice  gained  by  Mr.  Mul- 
ligan, that  gentleman  seemed  to  have  made  great  efforts  to  secure 
the  coveted  prize,  and'  the  result  was  that  it  was  won  with 
eighty-three  points  against  sixteen  of  the  next  on  the  list.  The 
entfies  were  not  so  large  as  at  the  last  Show,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  the  challenge  cups  being  given  for  points ; 
and  it  is  our  opinion  that  if  three  cups  of  three  guineas  each 
were  offered,  the  result  would  be  much  more  sotis&ctory  to  all 
concerned,  and  also  in  point  of  entries  to  the  treasury  of  th^ 
Society.  The  quality  of  the  winners  was  mostly  good,  but  there 
were  some  poor  specimens  shown. 

Dorkings  were  a  fair  class,  the  first  Baric  and  the  second 
Silver- Greys ;  but  in  chickens  of  this  year  only  the  first-prize 
pair  were  noteworthy,  and  these  were  Silver- Greys.  Both  old 
and  young  Spanish  were  very  good,  the  chickens  being  particu- 
larly promising  ;  and  the  Cochins  and  BrahnuLS  also  of  fair 
quality,  but  failing  in  plumage.  Only  two  birds  in  the  Spangled 
Hamburgh  classes  were  fit  for  the  show  pen,  these  bemg  the 
Silver  cock  and  hen  in  the  first-prize  pen ;  but  in  both  classes 
of  Pencils  the  first-prize  birds  were  good  and  in  nice  plumag^e. 
In  Garne  Brown  Beds  were  first  and  Duckwings  second,  and  in 
Bantams  Black  Beds  and  Piles  won  respectively.  There  were 
three  classes  for  Polands  but  only  one  entry,  which  were  White- 
crested  Blacks.  Turkeys  and  Geese  were  large  and  good  in  boUi 
classes ;  and  in  aW  the  four  classes  of  Ducks  there  were  some 
excellent  birds  shown,  although  there  was  only  one  pen  of  Bouen 
ducklings. 

The  birds  were  placed  in  excellent  pens  in  nermanent  sheds, 
the  arrangements  oeing  good  and  the  fowls  well  attended  to. 

D08KINOS.-1,  W.  G.  Mulligan,  Springfield.  2  and  e,  G.  Martin.  Glenview, 
Castlereach.  8,  W.  Charley,  Seymour  Hill.  Danmurnr.  Chiekens.—l.'W.  G. 
Mulligan.   2  and  8,  G.  Martin.     Ckiekem  suitable  for  the  Table.- 1,  G.  Martin. 

Spanish.— Cup,  1,  and  8,  W.  G.  Mulligan.  2,  J.  Pollock.  DundcNOiald.  e,  8.  W. 
M'Bride,  Lurgan.    Chiekerui.—1  and  2,  W.  G.  Mulligan.    8.  J.  Pollock. 

CooBiN-CHUf A.— 1  and  2,  W.  G.  Mulligan.  8,  B.  Lontr,  Belfast,  he,  F.  Robert- 
son, Oldpark.  Belfast,    e,  J.  S.  Brown,  Edenderry,  Belfast. 

BnAHHA  PooTaA.— Cup,  1,  and  2,  W.  G.  Mulligan.  8,  W.  Gregg,  WlUowbank, 
Be  fast,    he,  8.  W.  M'Bnde ;  B.  Long. 

Scotch-Greys.— 1  and  2,  W.  G.  Mulligan.    8,  R.  Long. 

HAMBnBaHa.—SiIoer-«paff^(«a.— Medal,  1,  and  2,  w.  J.  Davison,  Belmont, 
Belfast.  8Uver-pe7uiHed.—l,  W.  G  Mulligian.  Qolden-epangled.—!  and  8,  W. 
J.  Davison.  Gol4efirpeneiUed.—l,  W.  G.  Mulligan.  2,  H.  Fleming,  Whitehouse, 
Belfast.    8,  C.  E.  M'Clintook,  Glendaraich,  Crumlin. 

Gaus.— 1.  Medal,  and  2,  W.  G.  Mulligan.    8,  C.  £.  MHTUntook. 

Bantaks.— 1  and  2,  W.  G.  Mulligan. 

I'oiABU.—White-ercsted  Blaek.— I,  W.  G.  Mulligan. 

Tobksys.— 1,  G.  Martin.  2,  J.  M'Conniek,  Kewtonbreda.  8,  W.  MoUaa, 
Willowfleld,  Belfast,  he.  Marquis  of  Downshire,  Hillsborough ;  J.  Diokey, 
Kilroot,  Carriokfergus. 

Gsesb.— 1.  W.  G.  Mulligan.   2,  Marquis  of  Downshire.    8,  W.  MuUan. 

J>vcKB.— Aylesbury— 1  and  8,  W.  G.  Mulligan.  2,  W.  Charley,  Dunmurry. 
Rouen.— 1, 2,  and  8,  W.  G.  Mulligan. 

DvcKuisos.— Aylesbury.— 1  and  2,  W.  G.  Mulligan.  Rotten.— Medal.  G.  Martin* 

The  Judges  were  Messrs.  J.  Dixon,  Bradford;  A.  Paterson, 
Airdrie;  and  £.  Hutton,  Leeds. 


YORKSHIRE  GALA  BIRD  SHOW, 

In  connection  with  the  horticultural  show,  reported  in  another 
column,  there  was  a  bird  show,  at  which  Mr.  Bamesby,  of  Derby, 
and  Mr.  Clark,  of  Scarborough,  officiating  as  Judges,  made  the 
following  awards : — 

Norwich.— Cl^or  YelU»o.—l,  Martin  &  GrlfBn,  Northsmpton.  2.  —  Calvert, 
York.  8,  Qninn  &  $lon,  York.  Clear  Buff.—\,  J.  ft  G.  Mackley,  Norwioh.  2, 
Qulnn  ft  Son.  8,  Martin  ft  Griffin.  Even-marked  FeUow.— 2.  —  Thompson, 
York.  8,  J.  ft  G.  Mackley.  £ven-marfcedBuir.—l,  — Burton,  York.  2,— Gay  ton, 
Northampton.    8,  —  Cbampley,  tioarborongh. 

BvLOUM.— Clear  Yellow  or  Buj9.—l  and  8,  —  Forth,  Focklington.  8,  —  Haw- 
man,  Middlesborough. 

YoBKSHiRK.— C2«ar  YeUow.—l,  —  Johnson,  Carlton.  2,  Cowl  &  Simpson. 
8,  —  Batcholor,  Whitby.  Clear  Buff.—l,  —  Belk,  Dewabury.  Even^narked 
Yetlo'c  or  Buff— I  and  8,  —  Belk.    8,  —  Maokley. 

Ant  Breed.— Clear  Crested  YeUow  or  Buff'— I,  —  BeDc.  2,  T.  Tomes,  North- 
ampton.   8,  —  Mackley. 

NoHwicB.— Crested,  Yellow  or  Buffttoith  Qreen,Orey  or  Grizzled  Crest— I, 

—  Aniold,  Winchester.  2.  —  Garbutt,  Great  Broughton.  8,  —  Barwell,  North- 
ampton.* Clear  Crested,  Everirmarked  Yellow,  or  Buff  Crested.— 1,  —  Arnold. 
2,  —  Mackley.    8,  T.  Tomes. 

Cinnamon  —Jonque.—l.  —  Farwcll.  2.  G.  Bterens,  Middlesborough.  8,  G. 
Brown,  Northampton.    Buff.—l,  K.  blmpson.    2  and  S,  G.  Brown. 

jAZi.aj>.—Oolden  spangled.— 1,  J.  Stephens.  2,  —  Barwell.  8,  Rev.  T.  Ward, 
Hythe.    Silvfr-spangled.— 1,  —  Bell.   2,— CalTert.    8,  — Maokley. 

Goldfinch  Mxjlb  -Even-marked  Yellow  or  Buff.—l,  —  Hawman.  2,  —  Bur- 
ton. 8,  —  Tenniswood,  North  Aoklam.  Dark.— I  and  2,  G.  Cox,  horthampton. 
8,  —  BelL 

Ant  Varibtt.— 1,  —  BelL   2,  Cowl  ft  Simpsoh.   8,  — Gaxbutt. 

CoLiiBciiov  OF  British  or  Fobxiom  Birds.- Iand2,—  CalrerL  8,—  Llatar, 
Malton. 

Parrot.— 1,  —  WUkinson,  York.     2,  —  Calvert     8,  Bamett.    Special  8, 

—  Hotham,  York :  Miss  Inglis,  York. 

QoistrxscB.— Moulted.— 1,  Mrs.  Jones,  York.   2,  —  Stephens ;  8,  —  Harland. 
BuixFiMCH  —1,  —  Harland.   2,  T.  Tomes.   8,  —  Arnold. 
Linnet.— JlfouWeci.—l,  —  Stephens.  2,  — Lister.   8,  — Forth. 
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YOUNG  BIRDS. 

NoBWion.— Ftfltoir.— 1,  —  Calvert.  8,  —  H%rland.  8.  —  Hoderine,  Leicester. 
BttiT-l,— Barton.  S,  —  Bartrell.  8,  J.  Potter.  Even-marked  Yellow.— I.  O.. 
Q.  Wuitwall.  York.  9.  —  Dosser.  8.  —  Brown.  Evettrinirked  Buff.— I,  Miss 
Barton.   9,  Htrtln  &  GrifBn.   8.  —  Calvert. 

VoRwiaa.—Dark  Oretted  YeUow  or  Buff.^'l,  —  Trffflt,  York.  9,  Miss  Bnrton. 
8,  J.  Oreen.    OUar  Cretted  Yellow  or  Buff.—i,  B.  Reed.    1  and  8.  not  awarded. 

YxLLow.— I,  —  Hoderine.   9,  Cowl  &  Simpson.    8,  —  Oiokenson,  Whitby. 

BuFP.— ye«(.— 1,  — Harland.   8,  W.  aaraett.    8. -~  Reed. 

G  KSSTKD.— .YetC— 1,  J.  J.  Thompson,    i.  —  Tnfflt.    8»  —  Qaniett. 

Caob  or  Six  Caxarieb,  ur  vAaixTir.— 1,  —  Cdlrert.   9,  —  Smith.   8,  —  Barton. 


Consumption  op  Eaas. — ^Wo  wonder,  and  reasonably  wonder, 
at  the  enormous  and  annnally  increasing  amoant  of  eggs  im- 
ported into  England;  bat  wherever  the  population  fi^oes  on  in- 
creasing far  beyond  the  looal  power  to  supply  food  to  that 
population,  thither  food  of  every  Kind  will  be  attracted.  Thus 
we  read  in  an  American  paper  that  a  Bowmanville  egg-dealer 
has  this  season  shipped  some  dO,00()  dozen  of  eggs  to  New  York. 
But  this  inevitable  result  of  demand  and  supply  does  not  excuse 
our  agricultural  labouring  population  for  not  universally  attend- 
ing to  poultry  culture.  Anyone  who  traverses  the  bye-roads  and 
lanes  of  Sussex,  and  sees  how  they  are  fringed  with  hen-coops 
belonging  to  the  cottagers,  learns  a  beneficial  lesson,  and  would 
impress  it  as  we  do  upon  all  our  cottage  friends. 


Doublk-Chicksd  Egg. — Respecting  the  occurrence  of  double- 
chicked  eggs,  I  may  state  ^at  a  few  years  ago  I  had  a  Turkey's 
egg,  in  which  two  chicks  grew  and  developed  up  to  the  point  of 
hatching,  but  did  not  hatch.  They  were  quite  distinct  from  one 
another. — N.  B.  C,  Surgeon, 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Books  (jL  B,  C). — Payne's  "  Bee-keeping."  You  can  have  It  free  1}j  post 
from  oar  office  for  fire  postage  stamps  if  sent  with  your  address. 

DoBKiNO  PuLLVTS  DROOPnco  (B.  B.).— Yoar  Dorkings  show  weakness,  and 
would  indicate  the  want  of  fresh  blood.  It  may  be  that  yoar  food  is  too 
Btimalating,  bat  unless  meat  is  rery  liberally  dispensed  in  yoar  establish- 
ment, the  scraps  should  not  be  suffloient  to  disagree  with  a  number  of  fowls. 
We  have  little  doubt  they  are  too  fat.  Feed  them  with  slaked  ground  oats  in 
the  morning,  the  same  in  the  evening.  Give  them  a  spare  meal  of  whole 
barley  at  midday.  Withhold  the  scraps  for  a  time,  and  disoojitinue  Indian- 
meat    A  little  fasting  will  do  no  harm. 

TsBTDfo  IifcuBATiMO  Eoos  (tf.  R,  8.). — ^Wc  have  never  said  that  an  egg 
that  sank  should  be  destroyed.  We  have  said  that  an  egg  that  showed 
no  sign  of  life  when  it  felt  the  influence  of  warm  water,  was  always  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  us,  and  generally  condemned.  Wo  are  seldom  wrong  in 
oar  Judgment.  The  esg  that  simply  floats  is  generally  rotten.  Eggs  will  nut 
display  their  full  vitality  in  warm  water  till  they  are  within  three  days  of 
hatching.  When  yon  found  that  every  egg  sank  and  on  breaking  one  found 
it  to  oontaln  a  live  chicken,  you  should  have  broken  no  more,  but  have  re- 
placed them  under  the  hen.  In  eggs  that  have  never  been  sat  upon,  the  good 
eggs  go  to  the  bottom,  and  lie  then  quietly  on  one  side.  Th<>so  sat  upon, 
although  they  sink  to  the  bottom,  stand-up  on  end ;  those  that  have  been 
developed  and  have  perished  beevue  fall  of  ga^  and  float.  We  speak  from 
many  years'  experience.  We  have^Uowed  that  which  we  describe,  and  do  so 
still  with  anvvying  success. 

Combs  Cbookbd  in  Gebxav  Ba,^  Hivc  (O.  L.  IT.).— The  bees  having 
worked  their  combs  across  the  frames  instead  of  within  each  frame,  would 
render  the  hive  useless  for  the  porposos  for  which  moveable  frames  are  in- 
tended. Yoar  only  plan  is  to  open  the  sides  or  ends  of  tho  box^  and  out  oat 
the  combs  in  the  bast  way  you  can;  prune  thom  If  too  long,  straighten  them  if 
nesessary,  auil  fit  them  inu>  the  fraoies,  secaring  thom  temporarily  by  string, 
wire,  clue  clips,  or  thin  slips  of  wood  tackei  to  the  sides  of  the  frame.  Place 
the  frames  so  fUled  in  position,  return  the  bees,  and  leave  them  for  one  or 
two  days ;  then  take  out  each  frame,  remove  the  temporary  supports  for  the 
comb,  and  pare  away  any  projeotins;  portions.  In  future  attach  pieces  of 
worker-comb  to  the  upper  bars,  or  run  a  ridge  of  melted  wax  along  the  centre 
of  their  lower  sides.  The  moment  you  see  a  comb  going  wrong  remove  and 
rectify  It.  The  German  frame-hives  arc  very  inferior  to  the  Langstroth,  or  to 
the  English  modiflcation  of  that  principle. 

Drones  SLAuaHTERBD  (B.  S.  H.V — Your  bees  seem  to  be  thriving  fairly 
enough,  but  why  the  one  stock  killed  its  drones  we  cannot  tell  without  more 
predtHc  Information.  Bees  will  often  get  rid  of  the  drones  after  cold  or  wet 
weather  of  some  duration,  because  they  are  wise  enough  to  foresee  the  possi- 
bility of  starvation  if  they  keep  un  a  set  of  u<«oleirfs  and  hungry  fellows  about 
the  hire.  You  need  not  bo  alarmod  ab.>ut  that.  Perhaps  by  the  time  you 
road  this  all  will  bo  changed,  and  your  beai  will  bo  oulloctlng  honey  fast 
enough.  It  Is  a  late  year,  so  that  we  think  It  likely  honey  will  be  harvested 
chiefly  in  July,  as  the  white  clover  is  only  beginning  to  bloom.  But  all  depends 
upon  weather.  We  should  advise  you  not  to  allow  yourself  to  be  discouraged. 
If  swarms  come,  place  them  where  the  parent  hive  stood,  and  so  diminish  your 
chances  of  too  many  swarms;  this  will  increase  your  prospect  of  honey. 
Give  plenty  of  room  in  supers.  As  soon  as  one  begins  to  All,  slip  another 
between  the  first  super  and  the  parent  hive.  You  must  not  expect  to  make 
your  fortune  with  bees  until  you  have  wo  a  your  experience  like  everybody 
else.  Write  again  if  you  have  any  further  dilUculty.  We  shall  bo  glad  to 
help  yon  to  success. 

Artificial  Swarms  {A  New  8uh$eribrr),— Yon  do  not  say  how  you  treated 
your  "  forced*'  swarms.  Did  you  put  them  on  separate  standi^,  or  in  place  of 
the  old  stocks  ?  Anyhow,  we  cannot  imagine  why  there  was  no  piping;  of  the 
young  queens.  If  you  put  the  swarms  on  new  stauls  they  ought  to  havj 
swarmed  again — that  is  to  say,  supposiag  the  stocks  to  have  been  fairiy  strong 
and  the  weather  suitable.  We  have  often  forced  swarms,  and  never  reoulleob 
an  absence  of  piping.  You  could  force  a  second  swarm  from  each  of  them  if. 
ea  you  say,  they  are  very  strong  and  working  well ;  but  time  is  short  now,  aud 
you  will  probably  have  to  feed  them  through  the  autumn  and  spring.  We 
have  no  experience  of  "  scraped  wax  "  as  a  help  to  bees  in  comb-making. 

Porch  isiNO  Bse3  (L.  M.  ff.).— Swarms  of  common  bees  will  cost  now 


from  lOi.  to  20«.  The  most  popular  bees  are  the  Italians,  whether  pate  or 
hybrid,  which  cost  more.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  profitable  specuhttion  to  kaep 
bees  if  yon  mana^  them  prooeriy.  Taey  will  pay  more  than  100  per  cent., 
taking  theavera'.;e  of  years.  Get  from  our  office  V  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many," 
to  be  had  for  five  stamps.  There  you  w?li  find  all  particulars  about  hl?eii. 
Now  is  a  very  good  time  to  establish  an  apiary.  Write  to  the  Bot.  P.  V.  M. 
Fiileul,  Blddlsham  Bectoxy,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Woodbury  Hitss  (C.  If.).— Write  to  aoy  of  the  hive-makers  who  adrsrtise 
in  our  columns. 


MBTEOBOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 
Gaicdbn  Squabb,  London. 
Lat.  SI**  82'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Datb.  1                            8  A.K. 

Iff  TBB   DaT. 

1 

1878. 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

II 

Shade  Tem- 
peratare. 

Radiation 
Temperatars. 

June. 

jDry. 

Wet 

Max. 

Mln. 

In        On 
sun.    grass 

We.  18 
Th.  19 
Fri.  90 
Sat.  81 
Maa.81  ' 
Mo.  S8 

Inches- 
80.018 
80.111 
80.167 
8).fii9 
RO.loa 
80.07U 

deg. 

6e!8 

64.8 
6U.8 
68.8 

eo.o 

64.0 

deg. 

688 

69  0 

66.8 

6i.O 

644) 

S6.4 

N. 
N.W. 

W. 

8.W. 

8.R. 

N.W. 

deg. 
688 
68.4 
68.7 
69.6 
6L6 
68.6 

deg. 
74  5 
71.8 
788 
78.3 
79.8 

516 
&6J 
58.1 
6i.6 
58.1 

deg. 
90J 
115.8 
lllJt 
181.8 
186.0 

deg. 
60J 
48.7 
56.4 

50.7 
598 
6L0 

In. 
0.070 
0.018 

0^ 

Means 

BEMABKS. 

18th. — ^Rain  in  the  morning;  fine  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  rain  in  the  sTen- 

ing,  but  fine  night. 
19th. — Fine  morning;  rain  at  noon,  and  showery  all  the  after  part  of  the  dif. 
20th. — ^Dull  morning ;  fine  afternoon  and  evening. 
2lBt.— A  most  beautiful  day  throughout,  the  finest  as  well  as  the  longest  n 

have  had  tliis  summer. 
22ad. — Fine  and  warm  in  morning  and  till  between  7  and  8  p.m.,  when  A 

clouded  over ;  sharp  shower  at  8  P.X. ;  fine  afterwards. 
Owing  to  the  earlv  period  as  which  it  Ls  necessary  to  send  this  to  pross,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  Insert  all  the  data  for  June  83rd.  The  complete  iUt« 
for  that  day  and  the  subsequent  one  will  be  given  in  our  next,  as  well  as  the 
mean  values  for  the  week  eudlng  June  21th.  In  the  interim  it  may  be  well  to 
call  attention  to  the  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  and  especially  to  the 
high  temperature  in  the  sunshine. — G.  J.  Stmons. 


GOVENT  GARDEN  MA.RKET.— June  25. 

BnszNBSS  oontinues  steady,  and  a  good  supply  is  maintained,  out-door 
Strawberries  becoming  plentifal,  and  a  good  promise  of  an  abundant  sessoo. 
Hothouse  fruit  ample  to  meet  all  demands  at  last  week's  auotations.  Pinw, 
however,  are  lower,  in  consequence  of  the  West  India  ones  having  mads  tJwir 
appearance. 

FBUIT. 


Apples I  sieve 

Apricots doB. 

Cn«>mes V'box 

Ghestants bushel 

Ourrants |  sieve 

Black do. 

Figs ....doi. 

Filberts lb. 

Cobs  lb. 

Gooseberries quart 

Grapes,  hothouse lb. 

Lemons VlOO 

Melons each 


Artichokes dos. 

Asparasus VIOO 

French  

Beans,  Kidney V 100 

Beet,  Red do« 

Broccoli handle 

Cabbage dos. 

Capsicums V  100 

Carrots banch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts. .  dos.  bunches 
Cucumbors each 

pioklmg dos. 

Endive dos. 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish bondl*) 

Leeks bouch 

Lettuce doz. 


POULTRY  MIBKET.— JcNK  25. 

Oqrs  becomes  a  Guckoo  note,  we  are  looking  for  a  hotter  supply.    To  i^^ 
tune  it  is  a  sort  of  poultry ,  •'  Anne,  sister  Anne,  do  you  see  anything  c^^' 
But  as  all  things  happen  to  him  who  eon  wait  for  them,  we  shall  be  ri^nt  u 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0  ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1  Mulberries 

s.  d.   l-d. 
0   OtoO  0 

1    0 

Nectarines 

....  dos. 

15    0  8)  0 

8    6 

0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

Oranges 

Peaches  

Pears,  kitchen., 
dessert 

....^  100 

doz. 

....   aoz. 
doz. 

4   0   10  0 
15   0  80  0 

1   0    t  0 
6   0   18  0 

6    0 

Pine  Apples 

lb. 

6   0   10  0 

0    0 
8    0 
0    8 
4    0 
6    0 
6    0 

Plums 

Quinces 

Kaspberries.... 
Strawberries.. .. 

Walnuts 

ditto 

.  1  sieve 
...    doz. 

lb. 

..    Vlb. 
..  ba«h«l 

..    ^loa 

...pottle 
..punnet 
.   Dushel 
...  quart 
bunches 
....  doz. 
..  quart 
,.  bushel 
do. 

0    0    V  • 
0    0    0  8 
0    0    0  0 
4   0    6  0 
15   0  50  0 
t  0    i  f 

8.  d. 
8    Ot 
8    0 
6    0 
1    6 
1    0 

0  0 

1  0 
0    0 

ahles. 

Mushrooms 

Mustard  ft  Cross 

Onions 

pickling 

Parsley  per  dox. 

Parsnips 

Peas 

Potatoes 

s.d.   i.d. 
0  OtoS  (* 
0   1     0  0 
4   0   10  0 

0   6     0  0 
0   0     4  0 
0   9     10 
9   0     5  0 
6   0     9  0 

0    6 

Kidney 

0    0     0  0 

8  0 
1    6 

9  6 

Hound 

Badlshoii..   doi. 
Rhubarb 

...     do. 
bunches 
..bundle 

bundle 
....  doz. 

bundle 
.  basket 
lb. 

0  0     0  II 

1  0    1  fi 
0    6     10 

0    6 
0    0 
9    0 

0    8 

SaUafy 

Savoys 

Scorzonera 

Sea-kale 

1    0     1   « 
9    0     1  0 
1    0     0  « 
0    0     0  0 

0    6 

Shallots 

0    8     0  0 

n    8 

Spinach 

.  bushel 
...  doz. 

9    0     8  0 

8    0 

Tomatoes 

«    0     8  « 

0  i 

1  0 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  IiCarro  ws 

0    8     0  0 
0   U     0  0 

last,  but  not  now. 

8- 

Large  FowH 6 

Smallerditto 6 

Chickens 8 

Goslings  7 

Gre*n  Geese 0 

Ducklings    8 


d. 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 


B. 

to  6 
6 

4 
7 
0 

4 


d. 

6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 


s.    d.     I 

Phcasans  5   2*^® 

Partridges  0   0 

Hare*     0   0 

RabW*    i   5 

Wilddltto    0  ; 

Pigeons 0  9 
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